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| Travel first class. Pay economy. 


. 


Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling 
a pleasure. 


The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with a range 


of luxurious features. 

Ergonomically designed bucket seats with adjustable 
headrests. Plush carpet and velour upholstery. Tinted 
glass. 118NE Synchromesh gearbox. PU steering wheel. 
A back-lit instrument cluster with a quartz clock. А.С. 
version also available. | 

It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 
designed by FNM, Italy. That accelerates from 0-60 kmph 


ГРА) 


ON 
SUE 2 


Accessories shown in the picture may not be part of standard equipment 


Premier Deluxe A.C. and non A.C. petrol versions with the luxurious features mentioned above are also available. 





in under 12 seconds®. And stretches over 18 kms" 
from every litre. Making it the most economical car to run. 

Premier Diesel Deluxe. All the comfort without 
the expense. 


To see the car on display, visit the dealer showroom today. 


iance. Low on maintenance. 


Жы аз Г PREMIER 


The Premier Automobiles ла, ( |4 -4 2.0») 


i IESEL 


* Source: Indian Auto Journal 
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- : Theworld's No. 1 in air conditioning. 
After all,we invented it. 


.. -THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA: : 
m WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
_ _AIR-CONDITIONERS ш MULTI SPLIT. 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m AIR HANDLING UNITS 
m CHILLERS ж COMPRESSORS 


Carrler Aircon Limited, DELHI-JAIPUR HIGHWAY, NARSINGPUR, GURGAON 122001 , HARYANA 
TEL : (0124) 323231-8 FAX : (0124) 323230, TLX . 0342-220 5 Аа 


NORTH ) DELHI - 6226368 ТО 6226372/621 1943 & 6413285; FAX : 6226373 CHANDIGARH . 609035/608512 

> LUCKNOW : 385711 > BHOPAL - 558372 b JAIPUR : 380116/382903 WEST > BOMBAY : 3736651 {7 LINES)/ 

3752810 (4 LINES), TLX : 71816, FAX : 3782293 ) PUNE : 361840, FAX : 331100) AURANGABAD : 26676/25480/ . 

25282 % СОА : 512421/512422, FAX : 513924 > AHMEDABAD : 450935/493207, TLX : 6285» NAGPUR : 530890, 
` TLX : 7264, FAX : 522291 SOUTH > MADRAS : 8261382/8261391/8261396/8266890/8266891, FAX : 8261398 

> HYDERABAD : 316820/316821 > BANGALORE : 5593066/5598312 > PONDICHERRY : 71630 

EAST > CALCUTTA : 4750492/4750552/4750913/749300/749045, FAX : 749016 » PATNA : 228373 

> GUWAHATI : 34577 .» BHUBANESHWAR : 411428. E 
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Tt is. It always has been. 
That's- Indian politics. 
The chaos, the spontaneity, 


the uncertainties. The. 


Mahabharat Continues. They 
are not going to do anything 
about it. We will. The truth: 
Stark, Bare and Beautiful. 


Enter TVI, the only Indian 
News and, Current .Affairs 


Channel. The largest 


Indian private television 
news gathering network,- 
where people think and 
view things differently. 
A . forum., for honest, 


forthright, independent 


opinions. We break news 
on-the-hour, every hour. 
News with a view. Because, 
we strongly believe the 
next century is ours. 





i 
, 


Ask your cable operator for ТУІ today! 





The Pulse of India | 





TVI NEWS 
‚ 
ENGLISH 
HINDI 
HINDI 
ENGLISH 


ч 


ENGLISH 


* DAILY BULLETINS 


7.00 a.m.. 


9.00 p.m. 


12.30 a.m. 


DAILY HEADLINES 


` ENGLISH 


HINDI - 


1 


10.00 a.m. 
12.00 p.m. 
2.00 p.m. 
4.00 Быр 
6.00 p.m. 
agi p.m. 
12.00 Bani 
, 9.00 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 
1.00 p.m. 
3.00 Baie 
5.00 p.m. 
vent p.m. 


10.00 p.m. 


iB&W/TVI/DS/97/005 _ 


r 


A smile. А teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostnis. A frown. These ае, 
just a few manifestations of a- la 
that transcends'the spoken word: a 


Spontaneously communicatif 2 - j T 
feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy 7 7 | At Herdilla, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fright, passion апа - over two decades perfecting 
pain. All housed in the human body and й chemical reactions, thereby elevating - 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. . the quality of life. Іп homes, offices, 
Devotion and dedication have enabled a - = Indusmes and in agriculture. 

„handful to master the art of self-expression. _ It's our way of expressing undertying ` 

Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, . feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that 

the performing arts, music and dance. " - . аг an inherent part of Herdillia's chemistry. à 


and ecstasy - 
some amazing chemical . е 
reactions we all possess 


HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


Air India Building, 
Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 


: В . The ISO 9002 certificatión covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, _ 
Because chemicals are a fact of life - Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecyl Phenol, Isobuty! Benzene, Diphenyl Oxide and Isophorone. 


e. * Connaught Circus - 3322419 Extn. 372/309 
(from 11:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m.) . . . 
MT | e Defence Colony - 4621592, 4631029 : E 
Can't get away for a bite to eat? * Chanakyapuri - 6871712, 4671597 - f 
Just call Nirula's and order anything from our scrumptious menu, e New Friends Colony - 6844366 
and we'll serve it promptly at a location that suits you best. Your doorstep. ө Vasant Kunj - 6132615, 6896807 
e Vasant Vihar - 6147756, 6140450 
e Karol Bagh - 5746050, 5816720 


e Bungalow Road - 2528204 

э Preet Vihar - 2221599, 2450893 

e Fast of Kailash - 6426678 

e Rajindra Place - 5767444, 5762111 


р! AL- A-M E AL. e Noida ; 85-26513, ee 
FREE DELIVERY SERVICE | EM 
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There is probably .nothing ‘more important thon the freedom to 
communicate. The freedom to communicate with anyone, anywhere 
on the globe. As the exclusive provider of all-overseas communication 
“to and from India, VSNL offers a comprehensive range of basic and 
value added services such as ISD to 236 territories, Telex, Facsimile, 
Television transmission/receplion, Gateway Packet Switching, High 
Speed Digital teused ` lines. Inmarsat mobile ^ sotellite 
lelecommynicalions, Jaternet access, E-mail, Electronic Data 


interchange and Video Conferencing. Wih-the help of an extensive" 


- infrastructure of earth stations, state-othe-art digital galeways, 
optical fibre multimedia. cables and multimedia data switches. In a 
bid to effectively address the demand for high quality international 
service, VSNL continues to make extensive investments in new 
microwave and fibre optic links, digital. circuit multiplication 

: "реп, new earth stations, international Superhighway goleway 


M 


H 
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VIDESH A NIGAM LIMITED 
Celebrating he 50th anniversary of India’s independence. | 


2 


It's time we work for freedom again. 2 mE 
Sets ^ Economic freedom. ` | 24 | 


nodes, global multimedia satellite systems, ЇСО-СЇоЬо!% hand-held 
satellite telephone system, British Telecom's Concer Packet service 
ond several other importont-projects. VSNL, an- international company 
with international ownership, is today ronked among the world's bes! 
telecom providers. The prestigious magazine Dola Communications, 


"USA said that research proved-that VSNL enjoyed even better ralings 


than many of ils European counterparts. А fact borne out by-the 
overwhelming response іо its maiden GDR issue - ће largest listed on 
the london Stock Exchange. Acclaimed as one of the :Navrotnos' for 


‘building global skills and competence, VSNL closed this year with а 
totol revenue of Rs. 5285.30 crore, net profit of Rs. 504.74 crore 


ond an EPS-of Rs. 63.09. Making it one of the country’s biggest 
рой making companies: Ав India completes 50 years of 


independence, VSNI, . India’s gateway to ће world, “is taking 


telecommunications to the 21st century. Come join the celebrations. 
> | y $ | 


des 50 no 
eA 


А Government of india Enterprise) 


ERE TN 


К bia] bod A n paper unmatched 
сіп whiteness, crispness and overall i 
` quality, To make your corporate | 
- communications stand out. Ask your 


printer for a vs aa 


7j — e ох 
he mark of distin 


JK COR! ORP 


LIMITED 





Ф 
The White 'Bindu' іп the centre.represents an 
energy Source, Т? generates power. 






At Bajaj, we treat this energy VO as the core element 
which epiros us 549 make better products. 


bajaj electricals limited 
_ 45-47 Veer Nariman Road, Mumbai - 400 023 
Branches all over India 





Е f 
18и; 
16191-98 воен 
| 
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On the roads · 
these can ensure 
your safety 280027 


«СЕАТ LIMITED — 


TM 
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[] TVS’ 
socket products 
from v 
.Sundram j 
Fasteners. 


World-class 
. quality. 

х i Competitive 
pricing. 


The no. 1 fastener company ín India 

offers you a complete range of socket 

7 products of international quality. At prices 
which make you smile. 


'TVS' socket products. Backed-by 30 years 

of fastener manufacturing expertise. Preferred 

7 — by quality conscious markets such as Europe and 

the USA. With Quality Management. Systems 

certified under ISO 9000 — you know you are 
buying the best. 





алар 55 ЕС j à . Available at all leading dealers 
` Sundram Fasteners Limited EJ са | | 
Padi, Madras 600 050, Indio. Tel: 491-44-6258460 ^or us 
А Telex: +41-22019 FASN IN Fox: +91-44-6257493/6257728 Grams: SUNLOC ts e ies 
CERTIFIED UNDER’ ISO 9002 
TOA 
> | 42. Stimulus/SFL/594/96 


Airtel, Cellular Phones & Services, 
Mobilink Pagers & Paging Services, 
Casio Digital Diaries & Pagers, Global Muratec, 
Panasonic, Sharp Fax Machines, 
Siemens Key Telephone Systems, а 
Placement of Internet Yellow Pages Diréctory 8 & 
Webpages, Dental Laboratory Products, 

: PVC Conduit Tubing & Industrial Profiles. - 


TROPICANA ENTERPRISES PVT. LTD. 
" 1108, Pragati Tower, 26, Rajendra Place, New Delhi - 110 008 - 
Ph.: 5737118, 5766965, Fax : 5731518 
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- This is 3 year old Shreya. . 
Her parents abandoned her 
and vanished. If you turn the page, 


- you'll do the same. 
| б. 









\ 


2 


CAÜSE 
CELEBRE Created by Contract for a cause. YE ath ae ee 2 
ve ы Я 
. Yes; I, 








2 


With no one left in the world, little 


Shreya doesn't have the slightest 
hope of facing the future, unless she 


gets an education. And shave Shee 
you come in. To make a dream called ў 
Nanhi Kah come true. Through i 
Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster + ` 
parent of a little girl like Shreya. i 
By giving Rs. 100 a month towards 
her education, your 'daughter' will be ! 


put into school and in fact, you will 


receive regular reports about her - 


*. progress including a photograph. 


Nanhi Kali is a special project of the 
K:C. Mahindra Education Trust - a 


Trust set up by one of the most 


reputed industrial families in India. 


А Trust that's been working Since 
1953 to promote education and. - 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, wich people like you, 
we hope to repair the broken- E 


petals of thousands of such | 


underprivileged little girls. 


: \ , So please don't turn the page yet. 


Му kal? i 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mabakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 


Phone . 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 





would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shrey 


» Anonymity of donor is assured. «АП donations аге exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. . 


a. V Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust for one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. % Instead of one Nanhi Kali, I would like to adopt s 





Nanhi Kalis for L years. Thank you. 
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E : HUMAN RESOURCES 
: [INFRASTRUCTURE 

: RAW MATERIALS 

: CAPITAL - 

: TECHNOLOGY 

: INFORMATION 

: GOVERNANCE 


Just add CII | 


The catalyst in India’s industrial development 


. СІ, the apex organisation for industry in India 

· ensures that government and society contribute as one, 

: in identifying and strengthening industry's role 

- in national economic development and global integration. 


ІСІ! 


Confederation of Indian Industry 
23, Institutional Area, Lodi Road, New Delhi - 110 003 X 
Tel : 91-11-4629994 » Fax : 91-11-4626149, 4615693 

E-mail : cii-co@sdalt.ernet.in • Internet : www.indianindustry.com 





ж 











' АЫе/С1/97 
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ffluents and polluted water - one of the biggest problems today. 


Who can perform the cleaning-up role? Who has ‘such expertise and’ 
technology?, 202000002000 . | ^ Muros 


` Triveni -. 
~ ule | 


At Triveni, we specialise in the treatment of water, wastewater and · · 


effluents. The tie-up with Епуігех gives it the access to the finest 
téchnology and expertise for turnkey solutions in these areas. - 


From water treatment facility for Delhi to sewage treatment plant for 
Agra. And, of course, surface pollution solutions for just about every 
industry. "T 


Da. жағ b = 
FIVE ENGINEERING & INDUSTRIES LTD. 

‘Kailash’, IInd Floor, 26 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi - 110001. 
Tel. х011-3310021, 3714450. Fax : +91-11-3310117 


ENGINEERING SOLUTIONS FOR 





SUGAReENERGYeENVIRONMENT: 


< 
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| There's a | 
| ‘little bit § 


ЕШ | 


in everybody S 


f LIFE. 


Б амар... OF INDIA LIMITED — 








t 7 к л 
You call it a globe. We call it a market. О: 2 
Ranbdxy has always employed diverse strategies, including exports, alliances, partnerships and 
acquisitions to goin the flexibility needed for viable and profitable business. operations in global |. й 
markets. To this end, we established strong R&D and manvfacturing divisions that set us well on our | 
мау. іо achieving our mission "to be a research-based international pharmaceutical company". 


We have a presence in over 40 countries worldwide. The prominent ones being China, India, Russia, | y 
South Africa, Ukraine, U.K., U.S.A. and Vietnam. . А х^ 


. e 


Our production facilities in India conform to the standards laid down by the Food and Drug 
Administration, U.S.A, the Therapeutic Goods Adiministration, Australia, the Medicines шы Agency, - 
U.K. and the Medicine Control Council, South Africa. | * 


We believe that'this is the beginning of a new tomorrow - a tomorrow without frontiers. It is in these : 
environs that we look forward to building upon a vision. that has stood us in good stead and which; 
enables us to recognise business opportunities beyond frontiers. i 


RANBAXY 


Anthem/RLL/46/2517 
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Celebrating 50 years 
of India's Independence 


[9].-. India's No.1 Company. And the. "Ei E established presence in the international 


world's largest pure Exploration апа. -oil scene - looking for Joint Venture 


- Production Company.” With expertise in projects in. Vietnam, Egypt, Tunisia, 


. exploration, drilling technology, reservoir ` Yemen and Kazakhstan.  ONGC's- 


studies, engineering and ocean technology expertise will be visible almost all over - 


- born of over 4 decades of experience. 
+ | the globe. : 
Producer of e Wan Topiillion boe per ONGC, a responsible corporate citizen 
day with a reserve of more thån 1 billion. , : қ 
EE : continues to render valuable service to 
tonnes of eil and gas, ONGC, through its TR і 
cg i .the nation as we celebrate 50 years of 

' subsidiary ONGC  Videsh Ltd., has - ‘ : 

А . Independence. | 


| M use oil is life. - 
ETE oNGC d 26 


OIL AND NATURAL GAS CORPORATION LTD. 


Jeevan Bharati Building, Tower-Il, 124, Connaught Place, New Delhi-110001 (INDIA) 
GNGC p: 3310156, 3310157, 3310878, 3310880, 3721753 Fax : 3316413 - ШЕ 
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:RIL: 4243B | 


А 


Мийга 


16. 


| 60 year- old: ; E ES 
y doffs its сар toa 


— — 


Times have changed since another great achiever — 


ACC started businessin Шаа! 50. 

1936. But the company's. : A nation of 950 million 
values haven't. ; people; with а host of its 
Skim through the pages of own achievements. 
АСС 60-year-history. You'll - Tt tåkes a lot to build a 


' find concrete evidence of 


leadership — roads, bridges, : : : 
civil and commercial ~ build a nation takes 


constructions — plus, that something bigger. Which 
temple of modern India — ` makes us doubly proud of 
the Bhakra Dam. — с contributing ош mite. 


"Today, ACC proudly salutes In this epochal year of our 


successful business. But to 





LL 
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` country’s history, we want to 


reassure India and her 


: people of our ongoing 


commitment, in the only 
way we know – for us, the 
nation's interest will always 
be "our way of life" i 





GO YEARS, 


building the nation 





pet 


| WE GIVE YOU INDIA LIKE NOBODY 


1. 


Жұ 
жу, 
c 


" 


ui 


x 2 





India 157а vast land. And its heritage invokes a 


desire to see It all. 


Snow-clad mountains of the Himalayas. The grandeur. 
and glory of history reflected in forts and palaces 
across the land. The memories of the Victorian 
splendour of Calcutta. The eternal spirit of the city of 
Madural. The timelessness of the.river Ganga at К 
Varanasi. Thé symphony of the sea at Goa. Апа. 
more than a dozen exciting destinations dotting the 


1600 km coastline of India. 


Taking you to 53 destinations. in India and 


17 abroad. On an ali-jet fleet of 52: modern aircraft. 


A ына Indian уа 


India’s Airline’ 





| ELSZ - WIJ VHVHS9V 
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DELHI THROUGH THE AGES | 
.. ^ SOUND AND LIGHT 
^ С SHOWAT 0 
PURANA QUILA 


| Ca, evening tes one bour . ЕН ^. Timings: 
Hindi Show : 7.00-8.00 p. m.. 
taking you through the past of | English Show : 8.30-9.30 p. m. 


Delhi from the Mahabharata | ^ Tickets : Rs. 25/- 
E JN і | (Children below 5 years age free) . 
, Í 9 Элаер endence. Comp lete | Tickets available at Delhi Tourism offices 
with dramatic music, innovative ` at N-Block, Connaught Place, 
А . | . Coffee” Ноте, Baba Kharak Singh mad 
lighting & riveting narration. on. &atsite 


FN 
U DELHI TOURISM | 


‚ ' FOR DETAILS PLEASE CONTACT 
PH. 8804778, 4629365 . 


Chiranjn 
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Gulf Lubricants. 
World wide Since 1901 








ЁРЕ gg 


Муде 
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ОИК УАР 


exas 1901-: Gulf Cil drills the world's first oil well -Spindletop. 1913: Gulf Oil starts the world's first drive-in gas station. There- 
after Gulf Oil revolutionises the Lube Indusiry by pioneering the Catalytic Cracking Technique. India 1993 : Gulf Oil becomes the world's 


first multi-national lubricant company to sweep into a newly liberalised market. The world today : Gulf Oil is a household name in 


“рап, Iran, Saudi Arabia, most of Europe, Argentina; Chile, Central America, USA and of course India. The world tomorrow : Gulf Ой 


is on the verge of flowing into China, Philippines, Indonesia, Korea and Taiwan. . . CM es 


And as Gulf Oil goes into overdrive we're consistently strengthening our base here in India. ‘With a -state- of- the-art, wholly 
computerised 75,000 TPA plant at Silvassa. A complete range of lubes (over 200) specially developed for Indian conditions. The fastest 
growth rate (28% as compared to 696.growth of the Lube Industry). And an all India distribution net - work (4 regional 
offices and 80 stock points) that has propelled our lubes to even the remotest'corners of { EN che country. 
Gulf Oil. We've been helping the world run smoothly. Since 1901. | 


` 


Е S Advertising\13\96 


GULF OIL India Ltd. . 
Registered Office : Hincuja House, 


171, Dr. A.B. Road, Worli, Mumbai - 400 018. India. ` 
* Tel : (022) - 839 0789. Fax : (022) - 837 6179. “ 


a 
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INDIA'S 
RGES 


IN INDIA AND ABROAD. | 
Shriram Honda, ‘india’ 5 largest selling portable gensets are now 
| being exported to over 95 countries. | B 
-|* e Ina range of 0.5 KVA, 1KVA,. 1.5 КУА and 9 KVA Gensets 
With India' S largest. sales and service network. ` 
Over 9, 50, 000 satisfied customers. | 
India's first ISO 9001 certified Portable Genset company.. 


Do consider all these facts before you buy a РОО genset. 
Then go. in for a Shriram Honda. 


J SHRIRAM 
HONDA 





Hegd. Office : SHRIRAM HONDA POWER EQUIPMENT LIMITED. 5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi-110008 
Phones : 5739103-04-05, 5731302, 5723528, 5723718. Telex : 031-61949 SHPL IN. Fax :91-11-5752218, 5723652. Gram : EASYLIGHT 
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HE MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST BOX 338 NEW DELHI 110001 


Founder Editors КАЈ & ROMESH THAPAR — . "ra" 
/ : | Б 7 
' Mt "E * гі 


е 


journal which seeks to reflect "through free discussion, ` the non- -political specialist too has voiced liis views. In this 
‘ery Shade of Indian’ thought and aspiration. Each month, уау it has’ been possible to answer areal: ‘need of today, to ` 
single problem is debated by writers belonging to different gather the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking: 
'rsuasions. Opinions expressed have ranged from ‘Janata to people arrive at a. certain degree of cohesion and clarity 
mgress, from sarvodaya to communist to: independent. And jn facing the problems of  ecoriomics, of politics, of culture 


° 


Ф x 4 7 * / " to 


а о 


blisherMALVIKA SINGH — editor TEJBIR SINGH consulting editor HARSH SETHE — . сігсшашоп М.К. PILLAI 


L 
B ` Ы M 
o К a 7 * 


Е е 4. ES dt É ә А c s. К 
iblished hti. .F-46 -Malhotra Building, Janpath, New `Delhi- 110001, Telephone 3316534; Fax 011- 3316445; E- mail edit. seminar @axcess. net.in 
ngle copy: Rs.Í5 Yearly: Rs.150; £25; $35 Three year: Rs.400; £60; $90 Reproduction of material prohibited unless. permitted. 
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104 


“110 


116 
117 


‘year that was 


INDIA 1997 


a symposium 


on the 


-s 6 
symposium participants 
ANNUS HORRIBILIS 
T.N. Ninan, Publisher and Editor, :BusinessStandard' 

THE SOUTH IN ASCENDANT Й 


Mahesh Rangarajan, Fellow, Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library, Delhi ` : А 

NO BREAKDOWN 
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India 1997 


Annus horribilis. 


T N NINAN © 


WHO was happy in 1997? Start at one 
end and work through the various sec- 


‘tors of (and players in) the economy. 


Let’s begin with the corporate sector. 
Ratan Tata had his hands full with 
yet another messy battle with a chief 
executive (in Indian Hotels), and a full- 
blown fracas with а state government 
(over Tata Tea). But leaving aside 
such diversions, there was another 
downcycle.in Telco (lots of unsold 


trucks), no government clearance for. 


his airline project, worries about ACC 
and Voltas, an indifferent year for 
Tisco, anda late-year decision to pull 
out of the Haldia petrochemical 
project. Not, one would think, a year 


tolook back at with much satisfaction. ` 


Take Kumarmangalam Birla. 
In his first full year at the head of the 


group that Aditya Birla had beque- 
athed him, most of his companies had 
atough time riding out the downcycle | 
in commodity prices, a variety of 
projects were dropped, and the mar- 
kets passed a harsh judgement on 
performance. In contrast, and almost 
uniquely, the Ambanis at Reliance 
hada great year. Eye-popping growth 
was topped by the promise of even 
more. Thetroubles of 1995-96 (remem- 
berthe share controversy?) were for- 
gotten, and indeéd buried in another 
splash of business magazine eulogia. 
Ifthese three are the superleague 
of Indian companies, what about the 
senior league? The RPG group had its 
hands full of trouble. A power tariff 
dispute with the West Bengal govern- 
ment threatened to demolish CESC, 


апа in Mumbai Ceat Tyres continued 
to struggle. Thapar was caught in a 

. seemingly endless family squabble 
over succession and control, even as 
the group companies continued to 
flounder. Asset sale continued in a 
cash-starved group. Bajaj struggled 
with loss of market share and dec- 
lining sales. Customers were turning 
away for the first time since scooter 
manufacture began in 1960. The 
Singhanias found that none of their 
businesses was doing well — not 
tyres, not paper, not synthetics, not 
cement.... ` 


B. nothing caught the unhappy 
state of India’s vaunted business fami- 
lies as much as a report that Daewoo 
Motors had publicly warned against 
the sale of the house in which Bharat 
Ram (oftheShriramclan) has lived for 
half'his life — because it was pledged 
to Daewoo as collateral for a Rs 15 
crore loari. The loan has been mostly 
repaid and the house is safe with the 
family, but the group is riddled with 
business problems. 

. Some southern groups were all 
right — TVS, Murugappa, МЕР. But 
groups like Chhabria, Modi and 

: Mallyafoundthe going tough, or were 
caught in messy disputes, or simply 


disintegrating. The established MNCs . 


were all right in terms of profits, 
_though both Leyer and ITc had their 
run-in with the authorities. But the 
newer ones spilt greenbacks all over 
the Indian marketplace with little hope 
of getting them back soon (if ever): 
Electrolux, Whirlpool, Daewoo, 
- Coca-Cola.... | 
. What did all this add up to? А 
comprehensive survey of the largest 
1000 companies showed that all of 
, them combined had taken a huge hit 
in the year — a 14 per cent drop in net 
. profits, despite a 14 per cent growth 
insales. No one can remember the last 
time this happened. 


Industrial growth in the year to 
: September was barely 4 percent—the 
worst since the reforms began. The 
manufacturing sector was growing at 
` only0.7 percentin September. Export 
growth was also ata low trajectory, at 
4 per cent in dollar terms. At the half- 
way mark, excise and customs collec- 
tions wererunning below the previous 
year. That was only to be expected, 
‘because the half-year results of over 
1400 companies showed little growth 
in sales — but some profit recovery 
because of lower tax rates in the Bud- 
get, and lower interest costs. 
Inevitably in a period of demand 
shortage, there. was an investment 
famine — capital raised from the mar- 
ket declined, so did loans disbursed by 
the financial institutions. The capital 
goods séctor suffered quietly. Annus 
horribilis, then, for the corporate 
sector. 


N 
1 


y a had enjoyed record 

. harvests the year before (6 per cent 
growth), and so little growth can be 
expected in 1997. More worrying was: 
the decline in the long-term growth 
rate for farm output, with the decade 
ofthe '90s doing distinctly worse than 
the 1980s. 

And in services, most sub sec- 
tors had a problem. In transport, there 
wasacomprehensive mess in the rail- 
ways, and a shake-out in aviation. 
Only two worthwhile companies sur- 
vived in shipping, and the road trans- 
port sector was hit by poor, crowded 
roads on the one hand and lack of truck 
demandon the other. 


Insurance remained unreformed, . 


though the prospect of coming com- 
petition seemed to be perking up the 
existing public sector moriopolies. 
Andbanking seemed héaded for more, 
trouble, with non-performing assets 
climbing across the board, and the 
growing suspicion that problems were 


being brushed under the carpet once - 


again. The situation seemed suspi- 
ciously like Japan's, in the limited 
sense that slow, halting reform was 
resulting in the problem getting 
steadily bigger. 


I, the rest of the financial sector, 


- NBFCs were going through a trouble- 


some shake-out, and the financial 
institutions saw the lowest ever 
price-earnings ratios on their shares. 
The market was saying that noone 
believed the institutions' numbers on 
profits, non-performing assets and 
capital adequacy. 

The stock market itself reflected 
angst. Though the index at year-end 
"was substantially higher than at the 
start and some domestic buying had 
begun, the troubles in the corporate 


sector were reflected in low values all 


round — and the East Asian turmoil 
didn't help. There was a dangerous 
dependence on a few foreign institu- 
tional investors. 

Telecommunications remained 
almost the lone sector which saw sig- 
nificant growth and investment, and 
the creation of the Telecom Regula- 
tory Authority saw some real action in 
terms of sector governance. But 
power remained mired in policy cul- 
de-sacs with little corrective action at 
state level (which is where it matters). 
The Orissa experiment has come 
partially unstuck and only Haryana 
and.Rajasthan so far have shown the 
stomach for some reform. A real surge 
in power investment is therefore 
unlikely till the second half of 1998, 
oreven later. 

What about the managers of thé 
economy who oversaw this state of 
affairs? P. Chidambaram reacted to 
criticism about his cautious first Bud- 
getby packingeverything into his sec- 
ond. But economic growth forecasts 
have had to be downgraded, the fiscal 
deficit is going to climb because tax 
collection has fallen short and give- 
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aways have not been controlled. Much 
ofthe promised legislation (insurance 
regulatory authority, and revamped 
laws forcompanies, income tax, sick 
companies, etc.) never came through 


before the government fell, and the ^ 


sharp drop in the inflation rate (less 
than3.5 percent) seemed only to point 


to the underlying problem of insuffi-. 


cient demand. | 

The RBI governor dropped inter- 
est rates and eased up on money sup- 
ply in a belated effort to undo the 


. damage that began with the liquidity 


squeeze in late 1995. He then bought 
fresh trouble by maintaining that the 
rupee was not over-valued. Епсотпі- 
ums were heaped on him atthe end of 
what was seen as a good five-year 
innings. Butindustry was still in reces- 
sion, the rupee was clearly out of line 
and had killed export momentum, and 
banking reform had been.too slow. It 
looked suspiciously like a case ofthe 
operation being declared successful 
while leaving the patient half dead. 


| he commerce minister did nothing 


to help exports recover, and unreali- 
stic growth targets had to be junked. 
Trade negotiations were bungled on 
almost every occasion, so that he 
ended up eating crow. But he didn’t 
seem to mind too much, because he 
diditagain, andagain. ` 

The industry minister spent his 
time-squabbling over a car company, 
and tried hard to steal the attention 


' from the finance minister. That's a 


hopeless task in the post-licence raj 
era, and the announcing of public sec- 
tor navaratnas made little difference 
because the real test of mindset lay 
elsewhere — in the disinvestment pro- 
posals that gathered dust. 

The agriculture minister lived in 
the past (as did the deputy chairman 
of the planning commission), the rail- 
way minister was off the rails most of 
the time, and most of the other single- 


~ 


India 1997 


industry ministries tried hard to stay 
relevant when logic suggested they 
should mostly be wound up. 


| n short, the managers of the system 
were either unlucky, or incompetent, 
orirrelevantnuisances. True, two mino- 
rity coalition governments managed 
to push the reform process forward 
(the biggest achievement-was a start 
to de- regulating petroleum, followed 
by the decision to scrap the urban land 
ceiling), but in terms of immediate 
economic management, the collec- 
tive wisdom brought to bear by the 
system's minders fell'short. It is hard 
to see too many people getting üpset 
if most of these individuals do not 
return to their last posts, but it is even 


more difficult to see who could come | 


inandimproveperformance. _ 

But the economy is growing at 
5.5 or6 percent; how can that be such 
bad news? The answer might lie in the 
Pay Commission hand-out, which 
works out to well over | per cent of 
GDP, and which straightaway boosts 
the economy by as much. Take that 
away and the economy might grow at 


‘barely 4 percent this year. Most of the 


crisis-ridden East Asian economies 
have done better than that. So much, 
then, for the self-serving argument by 
the outgoing prime minister that India 
must be cautious about reform after 
seeing what has happened in East 
Asia. Economic ilfiteracy is obviously 
no barrier to holding high office. 

To get back to the original ques- 
tion, who was happy in 1997? Not the 
consumer — who kept his hands in his 
pockets except when he got price dis- 
counts, and even then only reluctantly. 
Not the investor — real estate prices 
stayed low, gold was at its lowest level 
in more than a decade (in inflation 
indexed rupees), and share prices 
reflected poor price-earning ratios. And 
not the producer, who saw shrinking 
margins in morecompetitive markets. 


Is this a passing phase, or have 
the real soltitions evaded discovery? 
It’s possible to argue, for instance, that 
this 1s the great Indian shake-out. 
For industries have grown, while 
companies have run into trouble. The 
winners (like Reliance) aren't com- 
plaining, the losers are wailing and 


thrashing about. There is over capac-. 


ity, as in cars: production capacity is 
being builtto produce well overa mil- 
lion cars, while demand is less than 
half a million. And steel (two or three 
new plants have come on stream). Апа 
cement (again, a bunching of extra 
capacity). And most consumer dura- 
bles, where companies simply over- 
estimated the size of the market. If 
over-capacity is the problem, ashake- 
out is inevitable. 


А. because the process is far 


from complete, the pain will linger. 


Shouldn'tthere be ashake-oütin com- , 


mercial banking, for instance, just as 
there has been in merchant banking, 
share broking and other financial sub- 
sectors? Aren’t there too many poly- 
ester manufacturers? Then think of the 
further shake-out as the protective 
walls that remain come tumbling 
down. Quantitative restrictions on 


imports (of consumer goods andagri- * 


cultural products, mainly) will go in 
phases over six years. Tariff walls will 
come down still further. True compe- 


tition hus just begun. 
The real danger inthis scenario. 


is that the losers will outnumber the 
winners. Manmohan Singh was always 
careful to ensure that this did not hap- 
pen, so that the logic of reform found 
enough advocates. But if more and 
more people show no stomach for this 
economic medicine, itis. because they 
see themselves as the Josers. 

But who are these losers? Most 
of them are gate-keepers to the Indian 
market. The bureaucrat, who wants 
discretionary control so that he can 


' 
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extract rent from the system (a house 
inanice partoftown, a job forthe son, 
perhaps some money when it matters, 
or expensive gifts at Diwali). In the, 
commerce, industry and finance 


ministries; not to speak of RBI, SEBI * 


and other bodies, the case-by-case 
approach lingers. The gate-Keeper 
decides whois letin, and whois not. 


T.. politician, meanwhile, wants to 
be able-to play with the exchequer so 


‚ that he can buy votes - free power, 


bank loans that don't have to be repaid, 
and so on. If electricity distribution is 
privatised, or the banks go out of gov- 
ernment control; how can you offer 
these goodies? 

The third category of gate-keep- 
ers comprises businessmen who knew 


that an industrial licence was usually - 


a licence to print money. If there are 
no licences and the gates are thrown 
„open, how do you negotiate majority 
shareholding in joint ventures where 
you contribute nothing? So suddenly, 
India's great business families look 
like the emperor in his new clothes. 
The role of the little girl, who 
blurted out the truth about the 
emperor’s clothes, is being played by 
the stock market. The market 


- Capitalisation of many companies and 


groups has fallen to such low levels 

that almost any company in the sys-- 
tem can be bought with a couple of 
hundred million dollars. Many com- 

paniesare valued onthe marketat less 
-than book value. Investors are saying 

what they think of family manage-. 
ments, rather that they don't think 

much of them; either their ability or 

their integrity. It cannot be a coinci- 

dence that the international players 

almost always command a higher. 
price-earnings ratio. 

Yet, the fact is that the Indian 
marketplace remains an area of huge 
opportunity. There is a fantastic latent 
demand that can be fed with products 


and services. There is a famine in 
power, telecom growth will be explo- 
sive, and rapidly growing product 
markets always present opportunitiés 
for establishing new brands or occu- 
pying new niches. But the manage- 
ment challenge this represents, 
coupled with the financial challenge 


. of raising. money from investors, 


seemsto be beyondtheability of most 
business families — who also seem 
unable to compete in the market for 
the best professional talent. 

Inevitably, then, market con- 
solidation is the current phase of the 
game, with the survivors entrenching 
themselves and the weak opting out. 
Look at pharmaceuticals (an acquisi- 
tion a month), or cement. Or polyes- 
ter and cigarettes. Tomorrow, it will 
be cars and steel. And at some stage, 
the banks. Ifthe trend already evident 
in these areas spreads across more sec- 
tors, something like half the compa- 
nies in the top 100 ranking today could 
cease to exist as significant players 
three or five years from now. And only 
a dozen or so will actually be strong 
enough tobe global players. . 


А... among the companies, 
Reliance seems to have understood 
the new rules. It has gone global in its 
search for capital, bench-marks itself 
internationally in everything it does, 
is adopting international accounting 


standards, and has the drive and focus . 


to build rapidly. | 
Watch the stock market already 
reading all the signals about the 


changed rules in the Indian corporate . 


world, because there is a "flight to 
quality'. Look at the portfolios of the 
two biggest foreign investors (Capi- 
tal and Morgan Stanley), or the big 
domestic mutual funds. It is interest- 
ing that many of them have put more 
faith in public sector companies than 
in family-managed private enterprise. 
The real giants in the system are now 


being recognised — BHEL, VSNL, IOC, 
MTNL. Some of these companies have 
gate-keeping privileges today, which 
will disappear with time. The obvious 
example is VSNL. But in an interest- 
ing twist, itis these companies which 
are seen as having professional man- 
agements and (in cases where the 
government has divested significant 
equity) no controlling shareholder 
who meddles around. 


A. a corollary, notice the slow 
death of the diversified conglomerate, 
and the rise to prominence of the 
focused company. The old theory, 
developed in the American context 
by Harold Geneen of ITT, was that a 
company with management strengths 
could get into any business, apply 
sound business principles, and make 
the venture a success. India’s own cor- 
porate history was shaped by the man- 
aging agency system — investors in 
England knew nothing about local 
conditions in India, and so hired local 
‘agencies’ to manage the businesses 
for them. A typical agency would 
therefore be running a jute mill, some 
tea gardens,-perhaps a textile mill or 
engineering unit or coal mine, and in 
some cases even banks and insurance 
companies. When the foreign-owned 
managing agencies began moving 
out, or sold out to Indiam éntrepre- 
neurs, the Indian business conglom- 
erate was born. 

It is a business model that has 
parallels in other systems. The Japa- 
nesé have the keiretsu, which more 
than anything else seeks market power 
— power over customers, suppliers, 
policy-makers, financiers. Profits and 
returns to shareholders are only a sec- 
ondary objective, and flow from the 
over-all acquisition and wielding of 
power. 

The Korean chaebol followed 


_the same route. Cross-business finan- 


cing was common, because once 
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again the key business objective was 


: , market share, not return оп share- 


holder funds. The system now stands 
discredited inthe wake ofthe collapse: 
of the won; many chaebols-are, in 


trouble because they are hopelessly ` 
: over-extended financially, and because 

thereturns are notcommensurate with 
` the high gearing ratio. The IMF has 


stipulated. enterprise- level reform in 
its bail-out package. 


Italy -has its multi- ЕЕЕ 


enterprises too (IRIand ЕМІ), which are 
state-owned to boot. Butas inso many 
otherthings, the American system has 
now been found to be the best thought 


“ош. Market poweris not really áchiev- 


.able across the board when a national 
- economy opens outto the world (note ' 


thatthe Japanese and Korean systems 
are still intensely protectionist). At 
best, companies can hope to do well 
inacouple of chosen fields. Atthe end 


of the day, the. business has to. 


maximise shareholder return, and in 
today'senvironment, focused compa- 


nies achievethat best. 


eM 


Te is of course the Harvard pro- | 


fessorof Indian origin who argues that 
inadeveloping economy, diversifica- 
tion by companies makes sense — so 
many opportunities are there to be 
exploited, and there is no merit in 
turning away from them. This would 
explain, for instance, the rush into 
telecom by companies with no prior 


experience in the field, not to spéak 


of the new fascination for power gen- 
eration (no imported competition 


, possible here!). · 


For all that, it is clear that busi- 
ness houses simply cannot acquire 
sufficient expertise in a wide variety 
of businesses, and they have to spe- 


` cialise. Among other things, this is ће: 


тоше to capturing market share in 


-powerful brands;and staying totally. 
. focused. Ranbaxy Laboratories does 


4 


your chosen category, developing 


India 1997. — 


, 


well for precisely this reason, export- 
ingcloseto half itsturnover. Reliance 
has focused on integration backwards 


‘and forward. Other companies that 


have stuck to the knitting, and done 
well, include (һе Hero group, Gujarat 


‘Ambuja Cement, MRF and Eicher. 


Й 


f Tatas didn't have.to worry about 
pharmaceuticals and Steel, tr ucks and 


_ computer hardware, hotels and caus- 


tic soda, electricity and printing 
presses, refrigerators and economic 


forecasting, paints and computer soft- .. 


ware, airports and fertiliser, bearings 
and tea gardens, and a dozen other 
businesses, they could easily build a 
world class company ortwo, andones 


that could compete on the world stage. ' 


ButRatan Tata'seffortsto focus have 


„miade slow progress, though fresh 


impetus might now be there after the 
group's adoption of the McKinsey 
report. Kumarmangalam Birla may 


: do the same on the basis of a report 


to him by Arthur D. Little. Clearly; 


business-consulting will remain a. 


boombusiness. 2 54 
The short point is that Indian 
business now has to do business dif- 


ferently. The evolving situation also, 
implicitly dilutes the family role тпа" 


company, simply because there is no 


room for all family members to get 


into management (as there would be 


in a diversified conglomerate). Even ` 


successfully diversified companies 
like Larsen and Toubro are getting 
round to accepting the theory-on core 
competence: In future, therefore, you 
will not have India’s top20 groups, or 
a listing of the leading business fami- 
lies — because many of them have 
already faded away (the Mafatlals, 
Modis and Sarabhais being obvious 


examples) and more are on their way, 
“ош. | 


What you will have, however, are 
a couple of strong companies in each 
field. Watch the slug fest between 


Lever and P&G; or the Coke-Pepsi 
war. The petrochemical market could 
be sewn up in India by Reliance and . 
IPCL> ~. 55 я 

" Where des this leave Indiàn' 


business? Two weaknesses that seém_ 


to run across the board will limit hori-. 
zons. Oneistechnology(mostIndian , 


companies don'thave it— Asian Paints 
is one exception, and Ranbaxy per- 


-haps another); the other is the.ability ` 
to develop brands. This will.confine . 


most Indian companies to the engi- 


neering sector, labour-intensivefields : 


like software and diamond cutting, 


raw material processing sectors like 


textiles, commodity sectors like steel, 
cement and petrochemicals, or nori- 


tradeable sectors like power, or sec-- . 


tors which require strong trading 
skills. Survival is also easier at the 
small and medium enterprise level, 
where companies feed the larger ones 
and have a clear role as entrepreneur- 
driven entities. The good news is that 


this is a wide enough field to leave ` 


open alargesleWw of opportunities. 


T. other challenge will be finance. 
Japan, Korea and other emerging 
economies provided cheap capital 
to their growing businesses as they 
established dominance. In India, the 


business families acquired capital. : 
throughexploiting a protected market, 
ог siphoning out project funds, Or. 
taking shareholders for granted, or - 


organising a mesh of'cross-holdings ° 


that gave management control. Тһе: 
- first three options now have limited”. 
feasibility, so keeping faith with the.- 


retail and institutional investor is cen- 
tral to the business of raising capital 


- for future growth. The alternative is © 


to stay small, and many families seem 
to prefer this option. The ones that, 
think big will-have to face the chal- 
lenge of professionalisation in a more 
. comprehensive: way than has been 
done so far. | ut 


E 


But even 1f companies do their 
homework, they need a business envi- 
ronment in which they can function 
and grow. The current recessionary 
state therefore needs urgent redressal, 
if 1998 is not to be a repeat of annus 

horribilis. RememberthatSeptember 
(the latest month for which statistics 
are available) registered just 0.7 per 
cent manufacturing growth over Sep- 
tember 1 996. 


B. fresh investmentis unlikely to 


come from thé government because it ' 


does not have the money, and in any 
-case incompetently.run ministries do 
not have the-ability to spend even the 
budgeted allocations. Fresh invest- 
ment can also be spurred by private 
investment, but the key areas where 


there is по over-capacity as yet are all | 


in infrastructure sectors, and in most 
ofthese policy changes continue to be 
needed. The reform process is there- 
forecentral to stimulating investment. 

. Finally, a revival of consumer 
demand would do the trick. This сап 
be both domestic and overseas. For 
the latter, a drop-in the rupee value is 
essential, so thatexports can recover. 
Andexports, don'tforget, now account 
for 10 per cent of GDP. Domestic 
demand is a trickier business when 
there is political uncertainty and no 
feel-good factor. This is where the 
system's last crop of minders have 
failedto deliver. With anotherelection 
coming up, the question marks there- 
. fore loom large. : 

But much the bigger question is 
posed by East Asia, where currencies 
have been tumbling, growth rates 
dropping and businesses frantically 
searching for new ways to survive. At 
one level, the East Asian virus should 


not spread to India — our current ` 


account deficit is less than 1.5 percent 
of GDP (compared to 4 per cent for 
South Korea and 8 per cent for Thai- 
land), the short-term foreign debt is 


Б: 


much less than the reserves (unlike 
Thailand, for example), there is no 


capital accountconvertibility (sothere | 


are limits on capital flight). And no 
asset bubble. Besides, the Indian 
banking system's exposure to real es- 
tate is no more than 2 per cent of total 
banking assets, compared to as much 
as 20 percentelsewhere. Indian busi- 
nesses have also not been financing 
long-term projects with short-term 
finance to the same degree as many 
South-East Asian companies, and cor- 
porate gearing ratios are more realis- 
ticthan inSouth Korea. 

Itisalso possible to argue that 
the East Asian crisis is not yet acrisis 
for the world economy, because the 
United States and Europe remain 
largely unaffected. The US has repor- 
ted record job creation in November, 
and Europe is in fact into recovery 
mode. The IMF forecasts that global 
economic growth-will drop from the 
4.3 percent expected earlier to3.5 per 


` cent. That's notcatastrophic. 


B ut to stop the argument at this 


stage would be foolhardy, because 
East Asia is next door and what hap- 
pens there is going to impact in ways 
that many Indian businessmen may 
not yethave realised. Consider, forins- 
tance, the prospect of all the surplus 
capacities in areas like petrochemi- 
cals, cement, steel,aluminium, fibres, 
paper, tyres and a host of other com- 
modities that will be seeking markets 
elsewhere because the East Asian 
economies cannot absorb them. And 
then think of the prices at which these 
commodities will be available in the 
wake of the.devaluation of the won, 
baht, ringgit, rupiah and even yen. 

~ Atthe very least, Indian export- 
ers will be priced out. But much worse, 
competition from imports will give 
domestic manufacturers a torrid time 
within the country. And since-most 
Indian companies are commodity pro- 


cessors (and do not own strong brands 
or cutting edge technology), this price 
competition can have devastating 
consequences. 


Т. obvious defensive manoeuvre 
should be to let the rupee drop instead 
of the Reserve Bank continually try- 
ing to prop it up and expending dollar 
reserves (which are already down by 
a couple of billion). A cheaper rupee 
will make imports more costly, and 
encourage more exports — exactly 
what the system requires. But the sys- 
tem also has a fascination fora strong 
currency (as though it is a sign of 
national machismo), and the danger is 


| that the rupee will be Kept too high and, 


tariff walls raised all over again as an 
alternative to devaluation. This then 
risks slipping back into the old 
mindset of a high rupeé and high tar- 
iff walls combining to protect the 
domestic market while discouraging 
exports —and thereby creating a siege 
mentality all overagain. - 

It should also be expected that 
funds earmarked for the emerging 
markets by the global investment 
companies will be sharply reduced. So 
while India may seem like a calm 
pond, secluded from the stormy ocean 
next door, it is entirely likely that the 
inflow of portfolio investments will 
drop; indeed, there could well bea net 
outflow. This will put its own pressure 
on the rupee, and on the stock market 
— which has understandably been 
showing nervousness. 


The past couple.of years have 


seen the economy becomea victim of 
macro-economic mismanagement, 
principally through over-valuation 
of the rupee and a liquidity squeeze, 
combined with under-investment 
in the infrastructure. If the policy 
responses are wrong again, then 
1997 will be a picnic for Indian busi- 
ness, compared to what lies in store 
in 1998. І 
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India 1997 


THE reservoir at Poondi to the north of 
Chennai dates back tothe days when the 


Congress stalwart, Satyamurthi was 


chairman of the city municipal com- 
mittee and pushed through the project 
to help meet the demand for water 
among its residents. In a small cer- 
emony inearly 1997, the chief minis- 
ters of the two states, Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Pradesh came together at 


Poondi to celebrate the completion 


of a scheme to augment the supply 
of water. While thanking Chandra- 
babu Naidu for sharing Andhra’s 
waters, the Tamil Nadu chief minis- 
ter M. Karunanidhi praised the former 
as a dalapati of Indian politics. The 
word itself means a general or a com- 
mander. Of course, the younger man 
repaid the complimentin full measure 
and hailed his counterpart as his own 
thalaivar or leader. The terms were 
apposite. | - 

The shift in the terms of power 
towardsthe regions andaway fromthe 
Union has been one of the most sig- 


nificant developmentsin Indian poli-_ 


tics in recent years. The times liave 
changed and decisively. When at the 
death of Jawaharlal Nehru in f964, 
Congress party president Kamaraj 
Nadar's name was suggested: as 
successor, he preferred to play king 


The South in ascendant 


MAHESH RANGARAJAN 


maker. It did not seem realistic to 
expectsomeone outside Uttar Pradesh 
to become prime minister. But with 
the Hindi-speaking beltexperiencing 
deep social cleavages between the 
Mandal classes, upper castes and 
Dalits, the South has gained consid- 
erable political clout. Not only that. 
Kamaraj was stil! part of the Congress 
system, which was able to incorporate ` 
and accommodate the aspirations of 
upwardly mobile groups. It is a mea- 
sure of how deep the changes have 
been that in his ownlifetime his home 
state passed out of Congress hands in 
1967, never to return. | 
The Congress has continued to ~ 
be a major player in the peninsular 
region even as it now faces terminal 
declinein the Gangetic basin. It leads 
a formidable alliance with smaller. 
parties in Keralaand is the chief oppo- 
sition in the Telugu and Kannada 
speaking regions. But the late 1990s 


have seen Congress fortunes slip in 


a manner that may have significant 


long term consequences at an all . 


India level. In the past, the South 
always remained its last bastion in 
times of electoral adversity. This was > 
the case in 1977 and again in 1989. 
The minority government of P.V. ' 
Narasimha Rao in turn would never 


wi 


‘have been possible had his party not 


won 95 of the 130 seats in the south- 
ern states in the general elections of 
1991. Yet, five years later the pendu- 
lum swung sharply the other way and 
itisthe United Front that has that many 
seats in the South. 

Such figures and the deeper 
shifts that they represent would have 
carried little import had the Congress 
held its ground elsewhere in the coun- 
try. But its decline in the North has 
been precipitous and sharp. Further, 
the only other party with all India aspi- 
rations or pretensions, the Bharatiya 
Janata Party, has as yet been unable to 
establish and sustain a position of 
dominance in Uttar Pradesh or attain 
power in Bihar. The situation then is 
that while Congress dominance is 
over, no single force has yet emerged 
to fill the vacuum..Since 1991, the 


forces of Hindutva have held most of , 


the Lok Sabha seats from U.P. In the 
same period, however, they only held 
power in Delhi for less than a fort- 
night. This means that the demo- 
graphic weight of the Hindi region in 
general and of Uttar Pradesh in par- 
ticular counts for a lot less now than 
ever before. In any case, the BJP hardly 
exists in the South, except for Karna- 


. taka where itis astron gthird force. 


А. long as it aspires to lead a coa- 
lition regime in Delhi, the Hindutva 
party has to win over regional allies 
outside northern and western India. 
On the face of it this is not so difficult. 
After all, it joined hands with the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagamagainst 
Indira Gandhi in 1977 and was also 
part of the conclave politics initiated 


by N.T. Rama Rao in the 1980s. But.- 


the hurdle that it now faces is a seri- 
ous one. Ata time when diverse regio- 
nal groups with a handful of seats in 
the Lok Sabha are able to shape the 
coalition government of the day at the 
Centre, they have little incentive to 


join hands with a party that looks to 
them quite like a Congress clone in 
respect to centralising ambitions. 

Its tacticians argue that at léast 
it will not be athreat to regional forces 
in their own backyard. Unlike the 
Congress, it has little hope of coming 


` to ромегтп the states ruled by mem- 


bers of the Federal Front. Yet, itis pre- 
cisely this factor that will make it 
easier for these parties to withstand 
pressures. At a time when regional 
identities are increasingly important, 
it is easier to resist pressures from a 
party that is largely external to local 
politics. If the BJP can do little to hurt 
the Telugu Desam in Andhra Pradesh, 
it is that much easier for the latter to 
resistit. The regional satrap is sus- 
tained in part by the image of alarger 
entity that he or she has to combat and 


contain. 


Y. there is a deeper pattern to this 
hiatus between the regional parties 
and the Hindutva forces which was 
not always evident in the Indira or 
Rajiv eras. The priority then was to 
defeat the Congress by pooling toge- 
ther opposition votes. After 1990, the 
picture changed, and decisively. Even 
more than the mandir issue, what 
forged a new set of relations was 
Mandal. V.P. Singh’s implementation 
of reservations for the Other Back- 
ward Classes in Union government 
jobs sealed acompact with those who 
championed such demands fromearly 
in this century. So strong was the 
DMK'sappreciation of his step that in 
mid- 1996 it backed him as prime min- 
ister even after his party, the Janata 
Dal, made overtures to its arch rival 
the AIADMK on the eve of elections. 
Mandal meant that the politics 
of OBC assertion had come of age in 
north India. It also meant that even as 
the BJP displaced the Congress as the 
premier vehicle of savarna Hindu 
aspirations in the North, its chief 


contenders for power, the Mandalite 


leaders in that very region would have 
a common syntax and grammar with 
the regionalists in the South. 

In turn, there are important dif- 
ferences in perception and priorities 
between the tactical and strategic cal- 
culations ofa Mulayam Singh Yadav 
and his southern allies. In October 
1997, when he strongly supported the 
use of Article 356 in Uttar Pradesh to 
dimiss the BJP ministry of Kalyan 
Singh, he was unable to have his way. 
One key factor was the united stand of 
the regional parties who have in the 
past felt the whiplash of Article 356, 
used by successive Congress govern- 
ments to serve their own partisan ends. 
But there was more to the conflict than 


mere political self-interest.Inmuchof . 


Hindi-speaking India the country is 
seen as being constituted around the 
core of the Gangetic basin. The use 
of the term ‘heartland’ embodies and 
reinforces this view. In this version 
of the past, it is the North that is the 
kernel of the Indian nation. Even 
the lower caste led formations that 
challenge the upper caste led social 
order do not attempt to problematise 
the relationship between region and 


. nation. But for N.T. Rama Rao or 


Annadurai, it was the re-negotiation 
of this equation that was the question 


‘of questions. 


Tis idea of Aryavarta being the 
core of India warms the cockles of the 
hearts of the Hindutva groups. In an 
ideal world they would hope to over- 


come and supplant regionalism, ` 


which is as divisive of India that is 
Bharat as are minority religious iden- 
tities. Or so it would seemto them. As 
early as 1967,C.N. Annadurai, on his 
tour of the opposition ruled states of 
northern India, pointed out that the 
very notion of Hindi as aunifying link 
had its limitations even in the North. 
This was not to disparage the lan- 
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guage, much.less to denigrate it, but 
to emphasise that there was a welter 


of cultures and identities at a sub- 


regional level withinthe Hindi speak- 
ing states that was also submerged 
in a bid to homogenise the language 
over the last Century or so. More omi- 
nously, these attempts have often 
equated a particular variant of Hindi 
that is highly Sanskritic with not only 
the region but the Indian nation at 
large. i 
This over "ар of Hindi- Hindu- 
Hindustan dates, back beyond the 
Sangh Parivar. But all-over southern 
India itraises deep anxieties— notonly 


- in Tamil Nadu, long a citadel of sub- 
' nationalism. One reason for this is that 
Muslim communities in the South —" 


the plural is both deliberate and accu- 
raté — are strongly integrated into 
regional cultures. Regional party for- 
mations not only depend on them in 
terms of votes but have often incorpo- 
rated them in their leaderships. 
Muslims makeup 11 percent of 


Karnataka's population, nine in. 


Andhra Pradesh, seven іл Tamil Nadu 
andover21 рег centin Kerala. Except 
in Hyderabad, Partition hardly leftany 
scars (which makes one wonder why 
more historians do not investi gatethis 
other hidden history, along with writ- 
ing about the scars of 1947). Such syn- 


cretism.as exists in Tamil Saivite : 


shrines whére Allah is said to come 
riding on a tiger, does have its coun- 
terparts in the North. But the populist 
andanti-saffron formations are still in 
the early stages of appropriating апа 
taking over such symbols from the 


- Congress. In the South, even a leader 


like Jayalalitha with soft saffron incli- 
nations,-has taken care to be seen at 
Muslim dargahs and shrines. 


А... Pradesh and Tamil Nadu 
are the two states in the South with 
bona fide regional parties. Of course, 


the Left-led Front in Kerala as well as ^ 


India 1997. 


the Karnataka Janata Dal are both 


regional formations in a de facto 
sense. But for reasons that can only < 


briefly be touched upon here, neither 
state has managed to intervene as 
decisively in shaping the contours of 
the ruling coalition as the other two 


. states. In Kerala’ s case, the incredible 


success of the so-called Kérala model 
in creating a social welfare system, thé 


` likes of which doesnotexist anywhere 


else in continental South Asia, has 
over-shadowed the failure to expand 
the productive base in industry or to 


upgrade agriculture. Given its small. 


size and population (20 seats in the 
Lok Sabha), the state is furthér han- 


`аісаррей by the fact that in a time 


of liberalisation, high labour costs 
inhibit fresh investment. Nor is the 
left-wing alliance as securely in power 


.as its couterpart in West Bengal. 


D - 


Ko: was in'many Ways a- 


coritender to play a leading role, sig- 


nified by the rise and eclipse in the . 


eighties of R.K. Hegde and the even- 
tual ascendancy to the prime minis- 
tership of India of H.D. Deve Gowda 
(1996-97). The latter-was a first in 
many ways – the first of the Mandal 
classes, the first non-Congress pre- 
mier from the South and perhaps the 


"only head of government other than . 
Charan Singh to have ari agenda for ' 
agriculture. Despite ostensibly being _ 
froma national party, he also symbo- f 


lised the impact of federalism within 
such formations as was evident in his 
views on centre-state relations. But 
Karnataka was unable to pull its 


| weightafter hisexitfrom power. . 


There are two significant factors 


' at work here. Опе is that the indus- 


trialisation of the state is in serious 
troubledue to problems of infrastruc- 
ture, especially in the power sector. 


Further, much of its land area ishighly 


prone to seasonal fluctuations in rain- 


fall and the gestation period of its 


N 


ambitious irrigation projects may be 
longer than its leaders would сагеіо 


admit. The other factor is socio-politi- 
cal. The Janata Dal іп (ће state is gov- 


“егпей mainly by a coalition of the ` 


dominant landedcastes and Muslims, 
and it is the Congress that commands 
sympathy of most of the OBCs. This 
has made it easier for the Janata Dal 


to knit together winning coalitions at- 
election time in the state but also led - 


to sharp internal cleavages once it was 


firmly ensconced in power. Given {һе ` 
size of the state (six per centof the - 


Indian Union lies in its borders) and 
its numbers (only 26 seats in the Lok 


Sabha), the latter political factor has · 
` proved to be a limiting one. One has 


to turn to the other two states. 


dE 


B. there are important contrasts · 
between the Tamils and Telugus.: 
-Tamil Nadu is the only province 


which hada full-fledged secessionist 
movement until the DMK gave upthis, 
demand and opted for federalism.- 

The-deep animosity over the bid to ` 
impose Hindi as a link language also 
contributed in no small measure tothe - 
growth ofa distinctive Tamil identity: 

In Andhra Pradesh, the Telugu Desam’ 
was from the outset à regional party 


| working within the constitutional- 


framework. In the Tamil case, (ће: - 
movements for cultural assertion ~ 
have strongly emphasised the non- 


Brahmanical and non- Sanskritic roots ST 


of their culture. In Andhra country, 


these voices һауе, been: more, muted 
and Rama Rao at least was often .: - 


ambivalent in his deft use of religious 


symbols and emblems, Even in these 


times of saffron tides, Karunanidhi 


is perhaps the only chief minister іп. 


India who can fob off demands for 


more power connections to temples - 


by asking why deities with halos 

should need light bulbs! І 
But what this also méans is that 

the TDP is unlikely to withdraw intoa 


+ 


regional fortress and make peace with’ 


whoever rules Delhi the way that the 
DMK did with Indira Gandhi from 


1969 to 1976. From the very begin- " 


ningthe Telugu Desam has seen itself 
as a spearhead бї regional forces that 
will displace the Congress гот power 
` atthe Centre. The term Bharat Desam, 
used by N.T. Rama Rao in the eight- 
ies, was in fact prophetic. This is what 
the United Front, or at least the Fed- 
eral-Front, aspires to become. - 

What makes such an enterprise 
look achievable is the new economic 
context of liberalisation. Given their 
better infrastructure and relative poli- 
tical stability, the southern states are 
clearly better placed to attract inves- 
tors, both Indian and foreign, than the 
North. 


N ostate is now as abuzz with news 
of new projects as Andhra Pradesh. 
Ironically, Chandrababu Naidu has 
the advantage of being a regional 
strongman as well as possessing the 
consensus-building ability of a Con- 
gressman of yore. But the major 


planks on which the Telugu Desam . 


came to power in 1994—cheap rice for 
the poor (critical in a state with the 
largest number of landless labour in 
India) and prohibition (in response 
to a powerful grassroot women’s 
upsurge), have both been modified, 
though not jettisoned. There have 
been significant initiatives in other 
respects: local bodies have.been 
revived, the proposal to give wider 
powers to tribal gram sabhas is under 
serious consideration and the laws 
regarding cooperatives have limited 
_ the arbitrary powers of officials. The 
chief minister is probably alone 
among Indian politicians to openly 
champion smal! families as part of 
his Janmabhumi programme. 
Andhra Pradesh has the advan- 
` tage of both size and numbers. Itis the 
largest of the southern states in both 


Jand area and population. Its 1000 
kilometer-long coastline is the site for 
new harbours and dockyards that will 
tie itto South East Asian trade routes. 
The deltas of the Krishna and the 
Godavari were sites of the Green 
Revolution around the same time as 
Punjab and Haryana, and could become 


‘one of the few areas in India with both 


agricultural prosperity and capital- 
intensive industry. 

But much depends on the abi- 
lity to deliver on promises of better 
governance. Andhra Pradesh is also a 
sharply polarised state. Its forested 


districts are the sites of intense social” 


conflict overt the control of timber 
wealth and land between tribal and 


dominant groups, the former often ` 


led by radical groups and the latter 
backed by police power. The lessen- 
ing of disparities, or.at the very least 
better provisioning of credit, food 


and land rights will test the Telugu . 


Desam. Its record in office will deter- 
mine whether or not it can keep the 


Congress at bay at home, a pre-requi-’ 


site for the wider dreams and hopes 
ofthe TDP leadership. - 


Í. fact the state that is poised to do 
better than any of the others is Tamil 
Nadu. Governments can hope to com- 
plete theirtermas there isa stable two- 
party system in place. Along with 
Pondicherry, the Tamil-speaking 
region accounts for 40 Lok Sabha 
seats, but even in the days of a Con- 
gress-AIADMK sweep it never had as 
many as nine Union ministers. 
Theeconomicunderpinnings of 
& drive for power are significant. 
Given the absence of perennial rivers 
in the peninsula, the percentage of 
crop area under irrigation is acritical 
indicator of the viability of a state's 
agriculture. Tamil Nadu's is the high- 


‘est in the region at more than 47 per 


cent: What is more, the Kaveri delta 
produces as many as three crops a 


year, and in the Cumbum valley, rice 
yields touch six tons a hectare. The 
state has a social welfare system sec- 
ond only to Kerala’s with none of the 
disadvantages that accrue froma large 
unionised labour force in an age of the 
dominance.of capital. The entry of 
three auto majors is an indicator of its 
growing industrial muscle. In a range 
of products from auto components to 
electric pumps and hosiery, industry 
is going through a phase of expansion. 
It has been helped in no small way Бу 
the willingness to allow captive power 
plants, which has staved off the sort 
of power crisis that exists in some 
neighbouring states. | 


Р... figures on state level 


expenditure during the Eighth Plan 
show Tamil Nadu ranked just behind 
Maharashtra in terms of its ability to 
utilise central grants and allocations. 
In fact, in terms of mobilising its own 
resources the former actually raised 
50 per cent more than what was 
planned. In the same period, Bihar’s 
level of use of ‘state’s own resources’ 
was of the order of 5 per cent. West 
Bengal’s was at 39 percent. Further, 
in terms of social indices, Tamil Nadu 
is now just behind Kerala. Not only 
has literacy increased markedly to 
near the two-thirds mark, the birth rate 
has fallen sharply. The mid-day meal 
scheme expanded massively in the 
early years of AIADMK rule, has made 
amajorcontribution to better levels of 


nutrition among children. 


Theflipsideisequally important. 
In political terms the DMK remains 
vulnerable to the kind of orchestrated 


„howl that national parties as well as 


the media are capable of on matters of 
‘national security’. This was the case 
when its ministry was removed from 
office in 1991. Another bout of panic 
over the Rajiv assassination case was 
built up in late 1997. The ability of 


the regional forces to withstand such 
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pressures is presently under test. But 


-the interesting part of the Tamil poli- 


tical spectrum is the AIADMK, whose 
response to the issue was ina language 
that was barely different from that of 
Advanior ArjunSingh. Thisisthe real 
question for Tamil Nadu — whether it 
should be ruled by a bona fide regional 
party or one that will increasingly be 
asurrogate rational party with a regio- 
nal flavour. The Jayalalitha squad is 
the real Trojan horse for a future in 
which a strong pro-Centre, saffron 
alliance may find a fellow traveller. 
Inthat sense, the citadel of federalism 
also has its bete noire on its own soil. 
More seriously, the rise of atito- 
nomous Dalit forces in Tamil Nadu 
calls into question even the most 
basic claimsto legitimacy of the exis- 
ting social order. While it may not 
have developed significant electoral 
clout, its very presence signals deeper 


. dissonance in the ‘Tamil Nadu model’ 


of politics in which identity and cul- 
ture score overeconomics. ` 

All this may not have been on 
the minds of Messrs Naidu and 
Karunanidhi as they met at Poondi. 
But there is no doubt that we are at the 
threshold of anew era. The Congress 
system, incrisis since 1967, is wilting 
and the BJP fs unable to fill its shoes. 
Irrespective of who rules in Delhi, 
increasingly the little queens and 
kings in the regions will shape our 


'" future. The South is better placed than 
the West on the one hand and the 


North on the other, both for reasons of 
relative social cohesion and commu- 
nal peace, superior infrastructure and 
services. How its leaders use these 
opportunities will play a large role in 
reshaping a new idea of India. Much 
depends on how they resolve rather 
than exacerbate their own differences, 
as over water sharing. Much will 
hinge on their ability to go beyond tac- 
tics to articulate a vision that engages 
with allies and supplants the centrali- 
sing project with a federal one. 


India 1997 


No breakdown - 


HARISH, KHARE ; 


FOR allthe apparentchaos and forthe 
sordidness inflicted on the nation by 
a shop-worn political class in this year 
of the Golden Jubilee of our Indepen- 
dence, we must be grateful that it did 
not come to as ugly a pass as it did in 
neighboring Pakistan, where unruly 


` supporters of a prime minister felt 


compelled to invade the Supreme 
Court. And though the.country was a 
seemirigly helpless witness to the 
downfall of two prime ministers, the 
Centre did hold; the polity tried 


strenuously and with reasonable suc- 


cessto deal with the demands of main- 
taining a semblance of functioning - 
order. Despite the fact that India finds. 
itself having to undergo the unpredict- 
able agony of a general election in less ©. 
than 20 months, it can be asserted that 
by the end of 1997 the polity was ina 
healthier shape than it has been in for - 
along time. " 

. The unsettled - relationship 
between the Indian state and the citi- 
zen continued to be mediated without - 
much violence and within the frame- 
work of a discernible political legiti- 
macy. Till the horrible massacre in 
Bihar in December 1997, the polity ` 
played host to new experiments in 
political conflict and conciliation 
among groups and personalities 
without the outbreak оҒалу large- 
scale violence. Undoubtedly violénce 
and guns continued to dominate the 


“ 


idiom of political discourse on the 
periphery (more in the north-eastern 
regionthan in Kashmir, or in Punjab), 
there was no occasion for any whole- 
sale re-examination of the state- 
citizenrelationship. Indeed, a general 
sense of tiredness could be detected 
among those external actors who in 
the last decade thought they had a 
justifiable role in pressurizing the 
Indian state to concede autonomous 
space to ethnic minorities or discon- 
tented individuals.! 


М... in 1997 the Indian 
governing elites found themselves 
constrained to learn — some to their 
cost, some to their advantage — the 
fundamental requirement of a consti- 
tutional democracy. A political demo- 
cracy necessarily and inherently puts 


constraints on the power and author- . 


ity enjoyed by each constitutional 
` functionary; and, that the key to the 
success of parliamentary democracy, 
inacoalitionera, hinges onthe politi- 
cal elites' capacity to understand the 
need for mutual restraint, respect and 
reconciliation? 


1. Fora thoughtful discussion of the nagging 
problem of legitimacy and its implications. see 
Subrata К. Mitra, Legitirhacy, Governance 
and Political Institutions in India after Inde- 
pendence, in Subrata K. Mitra and Dietmar 
Rothermund (eds.). Legitimacy and Conflict 
in South Asia (New Delhi: Manohar, 1997). 
Itneeds to Бе noted that the political leader- 
ship remains alive to the-need to co-opt and 
propitiate those who choose to challenge the 
authority of the state. For instance, a Govern- 
ment of Manipur memorandum on law and 
order, submitted to the prime minister on 
22 May 1997, notes: ‘Itis ourirreversible com- 
mitment to protect and preserve the integrity 
of Manipur as a state and take up all positive 
steps to fight any divisive force and element 
working Against the state and the country as 
a whole for ushering in peace and prosperity 
in this remote corner of India. We. in this, 
context, appeal to you to invite misguided 
elements in Manipur to have talks with the 
government in order to solve the problem of 
insurgency in the state permanently.” 


2. For an understanding of the requirements 
of restrained behaviour in a constitutional 


Consequently the Indian polity 
was able to attend to the nevei-finished 
(and probably anever-finishable) basic 


` task of democratic consolidation: mak- 


ing the Indian state forego its roguish 
impulses and instead to learn to respect 
the relentless logic of democratic 
urges and aspirations in an unequal 


‘and hierarchical society. And notwith- 


standing the middle classes’ fashion- 
able rubbishing of the political class 
and despite the corporate sector’s 
inelegant impatience with the inher- 
ent uncertainties of parliamentary 


give-and-take, the democratic соп-. 


solidation proceeded apace. 


| his consolidation is neither 


easy norcan it be achieved overnight. 


The reason'is simple. The elite con- 
sensus that underwrote the Indian 
development experiment in the first 


four decades visibly broke down in . 


the early 1990s and has not yet been 


rebuilt. At the same time the old poli- . 


tical majority that sustained the elite 
consensus has broken down, and is 
still in the process of being put toge- 
ther again. The next general election 
should provide us some clue as to 
whether the task of cobbling together 


- suchanew majority would be under- 


taken by the advocates of Hindutva 


. orwoulditbelefttothe ‘secularfront’ ` 


to put together a new coalition of the 
poor, the underclasses and forward- 
looking segments of the middle 
classes. 

Forthe first time since the Con- 
stitution was inaugurated in 1950, the 
political system came to appreciate 
the delicate balance among various 
functionaries that has been worked 
into the constitutional scheme of 
things. Since the polity no longer 
acquires its institutional efficacy from 


democracy, see Barry R. Weingast, ‘The 
Political Foundations of Democracy and the 
Rule of Law’, American Political Science 
Review, June 1997. У 


the effective presence of the prime 
minister as the chief political exe- 
cutive in the country, the process of 


- governance came to be shaped by a 


dynamic interaction among various 
functionaries. That this interaction 
was not allowed to overload the politi- 
cal system pointsto an hitherto unsus- 
pected maturity among the governing 
elites. 


N othing symbolized this new 
maturity more pointedly than the 
gentle but firm manner in which 


U.N. Biswas, the Joint Director of the - | 


Central Bureau of Investigation, was 
finally dealt with. The saga of Biswas' 
celebrated crusade against the then 
chief minister of Bihar, Laloo Prasad 
Yadav, constitutes a.chapter in the 
story of howthe limits of liberal demo- 
cracy can be easily trampled upon by 
its presumed defenders. Both Biswas 
and his boss Joginder Singh pro- 
ceeded on an assumption that the pro- 
tection from the Supreme Court in 


; pursuing their investigation in the 


fodder scam, also gave them a license 
to pursue personal agendas. 

The most frightening denoue- 
mentofthis politics of hate and preju- 


- dice—- which hinged оп an instanttrial 


and instant judgment by a middle 
class dominated print media and an 
upper class oriented electronic media 
— came when a bench of the Patna 
High Court encouraged U.N. Biswas 
to call in the army to arrest Laloo 
Prasad Y adav, ratherthan letthe chief 
minister have the satisfaction of sur- 
rendering before the magistrate the 


next day. It is gratifying that this sin- 


gular act of misplaced and misguided 
vigilance alerted the sober souls to the 
dangers of partisanship and eventu- 
ally prompted the Supreme Court to 
step in to ensure that everybody stayed 
within limits of their authority and 
jurisdiction? 

3. See Harish Khare, “Тһе Joginder Singh 
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The judiciary itself becameaware 
`of the real danger of becoming both- 
prosecutor and judge, of transgressing 


its own institutional jurisdiction and , 
encroaching. upon the institutional “ 


e 


autonomy of the executive and the leg- - 


islature. Though Justice J.S. Verma 


disappointed many admirers who - 


` were looking forward to his steward- 
' ship of the Supreme Court as the 
golden phase when the politicians’ 


Aegean stables would be cleansed | 


once forall, it must be said to his credit 
. that through thoughtful and sagacious. 
‘leadership he was able to dissuade the 

higher judiciary froman overtly inter- 
- ventionist agenda: And it was about 
time. The very real possibility of the 
_ Judiciary deciding the fate of the high 


and mighty in the political world prob- . 


ably prompted a section of the judicial 
fraternity to play politics with the line 
of succession inthe Supreme Court.’ 


|. the judiciary resisted the tempta- 
. tion ofoverturning the intricate insti- 


tutional balancë between the courts ' 


and the executive, it was left to’ 


Rashtrapati Bhavan to take the initia- _ 


tive within the executive to define the 
ground rules for the constitutional 


the DMK’s suggestion that Instrü- 
ments of Instrüction (for governors) 
be incorporated i in the Constitution; 
theré was appreciation for President 
Sharma's formulation that the cons- 


titutional head must function *with" - 


due impartiality, independence; con- 
stitutional propriety and.transpa- 
rency, and uphold national interest 
paramount. 2 


Т Rashtrapati Вһауай could be 
a.source of a much desired judicious 
restraint айа thoughtful corrective 
action against a wayward council of 
ministers became evident in October 
1997 when President KR. Narayanan 


forced the Gujral governmenttoteview _ 
its decision to dismiss the Kalyan Singh 
ministry and to dissolve the Legisla-- 


tive Assembly in Uttar Pradesh. That 


Narayanan’s exercise in presidential ' 


activism itself was not exactly in har- 
mony with the metaphysics.of the 
cabinet system of government was 


` widely overlooked, Instead, the presi- 


dent was applauded for enabling the . 


constity4onalists to carry. the.day in 
the Gujral cabinet against the rogues 


‚ who were insisting on naked political 


‚ head (president and governors) tò ` 


„exercise his/her discretion. In the first 
week of June 1997 PresidentShankar: 
Dayal Sharma brought together the 
governors and the leaders of political 
parties to share views.about evolving 
guidelines forthe constitutional head 
in these times of coalitions. And 
though there was little enthusiasm for 


Precedent', The Hindu, 7 May 1997. Also, 
7 Khare, ‘Judicial Anarchy, Institutional Disar- 
ray’, The Hindu, 2 July 1997. 


`- 4, An attempt is underway to.interfere in the 


promotion of Justice М.М. Punchhi, the 
senior-mostjudge ofthe Supreme Court, as the 


Chief Justice-of India in January 1998..See, М 


Janak Raj Jai (ed.), Assault on Judiciary 
(Associated Legal Advisers, New Dethi, 1997). 
Also see Harish Khare, “Why the Punchhi 
^ Controversy’, The Hindu, 8 October 1997. 
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retribution and calculation.‘ 
The entirely welcome outcome 
of this unprecedented and unexpected 


` presidential intervention ensured that 


during the next round of governmen- 


‘tal crisis in November, no political 


leader was prepared to take Rashtra- ` 


: pati Bhavan for granted. A small but 


enormously significant.gain against 


“possible abuse кыш bya poli- 


| 5. Address by thé President, Dr. S.D. Sharma 


 (Rashtíapati Bhavan, New Delhi, 2 June 


1997). 


6. See, ‘UP Crisis: United Frontin political and 
ethical disarray’, Economic and Political 


Weekly, 15 November 1997. Also see, the | 


primé minister's interview to Malini 


- Parthasarathy, The Ніпап, 1 June 1997 where 


LK. Gujral suggests that ‘consensus means 


you are explaining to each other’ and ипаег-. 


lines that ‘we must learn coalitional culture.’ 


tically-inclined union council of. ` 


ministers. 


Andas if the self-restrainthinted 2t 
at by.a watchful judiciary andacon- .' 
stitutionally-correct president were 
not enough, the speaker of the Lok | 
Sabha emerged as a tough task mas- . 
ter, demanding that Parliament not be 5 
taken for granted by the politicallead-' |. 


‘ership. When in March 1997 the coa- ` 


lition at the Centre came under strain’ : ` 
on the question of Taw and order in 
Uttar-Pradesh, the speaker ruled that ° 
‘lack of this unanimity of voice in.the 


treasury benches in this regard is a > 


matter of very-serious Concern which 


_is inconsistent. with the principle of > · 


collective responsibility of the coun- 


cil of ministers to the House as” spelt P 
out in Article 75 (3) of the Constitu- Ж. | 


tion. This responsibility is joint and. ` 
indivisible. The matter is г. 
grave considering that U.P. is the most - 


‘populous state inthe country and law _ 
and order situation therein has impli- ;: 


cations forthe country asa whole.” 


` 


T.. point is not of a momentary . ` 
embarrassmenttothe treasury benches 
but of yet another constitutional fun- 
ctionary feeling emboldened enough `, 


‘to strike a balancing note inasituatior : 
-of indecisiveness-at the heart of. the a 
“ruling arrangement in New Delhi.: : 


Again when in the last week of Nov-^ 
ember. the Congress" and the- DMK, 


members engaged each other i in shotit- > et 


ingslogansanddisruptiveactivitiesín ' 


the Lok Sabha, Р.А. Sangmainvoked s 


the magisterial authority of his office: 
'Slogan shouting, démonstration and. 


' continued disruption of the business 


of the House, is a sad breach of thé 


' Resolution ofthe Golden Jubilee ses- : ' 


sion of the House held from 26.8. 1997 
to 1.9.1997, as far as itconcerns com-_ E 
mitmentin respect of ordėrly conduct- 


7: Lok Sablia Secretariat (Ruling by Hon’ blé : 
Speaker). 


of businéss.Itis also a mindless mock- 
ery of the people who have returned 
this House and appalling denigration 
of the very institution of Parliament 


‘which I shall not permit.'* It is, of 


course, a different matterthat Sangma 
toofelltothetemptationof putting his 
oar in the troubled political waters 


‘and tried his best to get the president’ s 
поа for a prime ministerial role in a 


national government. 


А: said апа done, this orderly 
search of institutional space by vari- 
ous constitutional functionaries — 


without feeling totally smothered by. 


the heavy hand of a dominant politi- 
cal personality orcentre of power, and 
without trying to overstep limits— has 
contributed towards democratic con- 
solidation. What is more, this process 
of democratic consolidation was sus- 
tained by the political elites’ hitherto 


unsuspected willingness to learn the - 
rites of accommiodation and the pro- . 


tocol of sharing power. 


Notwithstanding all the criti- . 


cism that came the Congress party’s 
way for withdrawing support from the 
Deve Gowda government, that epi- 


. sode reminded one and all ofthe need 


for learning the code of conduct and 
rites of accommodation. The United 
Front was an extraordinary conglom- 
eration of political personalities who 


had nothing in common — no shared 


memories, no shared collective asso- 
ciation, no sense of joint struggles — 
excepta burning desireto share power. 
It was noteasy forthese leaders to 
work, leave alone produce a synergy 
or even a convergence of political 
perspectives. 


After Deve Gowda was given , 


the boot by Sitaram Kesri, it was left 
to his Home Minister, Indrajit Gupta 
to point out that his former boss's 


8. Statement read out by the speakerinthe Lok 
‘Sabha (text courtesy Lok Sabha Secretariat). 


‘basic weakness was his inability to 


.devise norms and procedures for han- 


dling the functioning of a coalition." 

More than this failure to measure up 
tothe demands ofacoalitionera, there 
wasa marked absence of comradeship 


among the Gowda cabinet ministers. ` 


-Ав Gupta noted: "These were mostly 
problems of communication. Very 
often when we should have met we 
were not able to meet either because 
of there being lack of time, mine or his, 
or may be because of styles of func- 
tioning. Styles of functioning are very 
important. And then my background, 
my political background, my social 
background and everything, is very 
different to Mr. Deve Gowda’s. You 


know from where he came and natu- - 


rally you cannot expect that he and I 
willbe on the same wavelength.” 


W. or without prompting from 


Sitaram Kesri, the United Front 
crowd had a difficult time appreciat- 
ing one another. For instance, in July 
1997 the DMK threatened to pull out 
of the Gujral government because 
K. Karunanidhi suspected some ofthe 
UF leaders of working on a ‘personal 
Common Minimum Programme'. A 
couple of months later, the Agricul- 
ture Minister, Chaturanan Mishra 
publicly engaged the finance minister 
inadisputethathad lessto do with dif- 
ferences over policy and more to do 
with the CPI leader's lack of familia- 


rity with theby-lanes of decision mak- ` 


ing inacabinet system. 
Beyond personalities, this prob- 
‘lem of evolving а esprit de corp does 
not lend itself easily to a solution. 
There was a time in the early years 
after Independence when there was a 
certain socio-economic commonality 
to the entire political class, acondition 


9. See Indrajit Gupta’ s interview with Home 


TV,telecaston21 April 1997 (text, Home TV). 


AlsoseeJaved М. Ansari, *United Front: wid- 
ening schisms’, /ndia Today, 28 July 1997. 


` 


that ensured that disputes and differ- 
ences, either along ideological or 


-party lines, did notresultin an erosion 


ofcivilities and niceties. After the bit- 


-terness of the Indira and Rajiv years, 


and after the total churning of recent 
years in the composition of political 
elites in thé post-Mandal era, the UF 
experiment forced the political lead- 
ers to learn through the hard way the 
necessity of bargaining, sharing and 
conceding | в power. |" 


N othing underlined this impera- 
tive more acutely than the inability of 
the United Front bosses to get on with 
the supporting Congress and its boss, 
Sitaram Kesri. It was obvious that as 
prime minister, Deve Gowda was not 
sufficiently clued into the comple- 
xities of internal equations within 
the Congress and had unfortunately 
allowed himself to be influenced 
by the negative perceptions of his 
friends such as Chandra Shekhar and 


` P. V. Narasimha Rao towards Kesri. 


This resulted in a calculation that the 
Congress need not be treated with the 
requisite civility and that the UF gov- 


. ernment could get away with isola- 


ting andtargeting individual Congress 
leaders in various legal cases, some 


suspected to be contrived and some 
` reported to be genuine. 


The political class watched with 
dismay as the Gowda regime tried to 


‘use the minatory reach of the CBI or 


Enforcement Directorate and other 
coercive agencies to make political 


.Tivals fall in line. The end result was 


that Gowda lost his prime ministerial 
chair and the political elites learnt a 


vital lesson that ‘in this age of coali- 


10. The churning in the composition of thc 


nominal political elites can be gauged from thc 
fact that the ust dissolved | 1th Lok Sabha had 
as many as 287 members who were elected to 
Parliament for the first time: of these, | 
no experience whatsoever of ever having 


served in a state legislature or.having played 


any other legislative innings: 
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tion politics, no political party or 
leader can hope to get away by exer- 
_cising the power and authority dis- 
proportionate to his real strength and 
acceptability. Leaders who refuse to 
understand this would end up only 
frustrating the country’s need fora 
stable and coherent governance. ’!! 

. The dire necessity to sup with 
your presumed enemy was starkly 
illustrated by the BSP-BJP's elaborate 
pact to share power in Uttar Pradesh. 
Again, after the bitterness over the 


| tially unchallenged, notwithstanding 


departure of Deve Gowda from Ше. 


prime minister’ s office, both the Con- 
gress and the UF found themselves 
having to do business with one ano- 
ther. What is more, both felt con- 
strained to give a written undertaking 
to the president of the Republic that 


^ 


the two groups would put in place: 


mechanisms of coordination between 
the Congress and the Gujral govern- 
ment. That the two sides could not 
honour this undertaking — as well as 
the breakdown ofthe BSP-BJP arrange- 
ment-—only underlines the fact that the 
political elites are still having diffi- 
culty cultivating the habit of accom-. 
modation and reconciliation.. 


D 


Т... the political class appeared 
willing to learn a thing or two about 
restrained behaviour and otherwise 
' gave evidence of trying to grow up 


ought to be juxtaposed with the wider’ 


context of unrelenting and unfair 
intellectual hostility. Management of 
the economy appeared to have been 
largely insulated from the inadequa- 
cies and insecurities of the political 
leadership. That ensured at the mini- 
mum that the emerging consensus on 
“economic reforms’ remained essen- 


11 See Harish Khare, ‘Beyond Kesri and 
Gowda’, The Hindu, 13 April 1997. Also, 
Khare, ‘Lessons from the Current Crisis’, The 
Hindu, 9 April 1997. Also see Rajiv Shukla, 
‘Beyond Endurance’, Sunday, 7 December 
1997 for a glimpse into the difficulties in 
evolving a protocol of accommodation. 
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the left parties’ delusion that their 
presence in the ruling arrangement in 
New Delhi had helped reverse the 
one-sided allocation of economic 
resources. ! 


S imultaneously the ‘cultural mar-, 
ket’ could not’be liberated from:the. 
stranglehold of essentially elitist and 
not entirely wholesome forces and: 
individuals." The unequal battle 
between the cultural and economic 
elites, and the political/constitutio- 
nal and other representative voices 
appears to have entered a decisive 
phase. The party system is trying to 
adjust itself to the changed nature of 
political conflict in the aftermath of 
the retreat of the Indian state from the 
commanding heights of the economy." 
Viewed in this larger backgroünd the 
orderly upheavals in the political 


„world must be seen as part of a соп- 


tinuing struggle over the soul of India. 


-12. ‘Political opportunism, loot and plunder 


of state coffers, criminalisation, five-star 
culture have hardly left any difference between 
these forces and the earlierrulers. In the name 
of leftism, CPI and CPI(M) have also wasted 
their time in political manoeuvrings.’ See 
Liberation, central organ of the CPI(ML), Sep- 
tember 1997. It needs to be noted that despite 
the ideological, intellectual. and policy con- . 
cessions made to the votaries of economic 
reforms, the Indian state is still having a dif- 
ficult time making the rich and the powerful 
pay taxes. The finance ministry has been 
constrained to rope in the likes of cricketer ' 
Kapil Devand sarod maestro Amjad Ali Khan 
to impress upon the rich the advantage of ‘30 
per cent tax, 100 peace of mind.’ 


13. For a coherent perspective on the emer- 
genceofacultural mafia, see Khare, "The Bent 
and the Beautiful Age' (16 January 1997), 
*Manufacturing Political Correctness' (27 
August 1997), and ‘Beyond Mr. Murdoch's 
Temptations' (10 September 1997), in The 
Hindu. . ` 


14. See Christopher Candland, “Congress 
Decline and Party Pluralism in India', Jour- 
nal of International Affairs, (New York: Sum- 
mer 1997). Alsosee, Sheri Berman, “The Life 
of the Party’, Comparative Politics (October, 
1997). ! 


IN party political terms, 1997 wasthe 
year of the Congress party. It was the 
Congress that brought two govern- 
ments crashing down; the Congress 


-. that was portrayed as having forced an 


election on an unhappy country; and 
the Congress that went for the largest 
internal party election in recent 
memory to elect a ‘truly representa- 
tive leadership’. 


It is, of course, entirely іп keep- - 


ing with the current state of the Con- 
gress that all of these achievements 
“аге essentially negative. When he 
withdrew supportto the United Front 
government headed by H.D. Deve 
Gowda, Sitaram Kesri was pilloried 
by the country and called an ‘old man 
inahurry' by theoutgoing prime min- 
. ister. When he withdrew support a 
second time, the entire political estab- 
lishment united against him-and he 
. ended up with an election he didn't 
want..And as for the party election, 
what should һауе been a great demo- 


cratic experiment was as widely - 
mocked as a Marcos-style poll whose ` 


chief objective was to legitimise 
Kesri's position. 

Now, as India heads foran elec- 
tion that the Congress has prompted, 
the party seems unable to benefit from 
its actions. Nobody —notéven Sitaram 

‚ Kesri—believes that the Congress will 


The beginning of the end 


VIR SANGHVI 


win, this election. The best that the 
party can hope foris to be partof some 
new rag-tag coalition that will take 
office in the centre if the BJP doesn't 
make it. 

Victory is unthinkable for a 
party that 1s bereft of charismatic 
leaders, empty of ideology, devoid of 
policies that appeal to its once loyal 
vote-banks, and uncertain about who 
calls the shots. Most of all, however, it 
is a party in the grip of dynasty that 1s 
nevertheless unsure whether a revival 


- of the Nehru-Gandhi leadership will 


be the holy grail ora poisoned chalice. 
Deep within its heart, the Con- 
gress still can’t understand why it 
didn’t get a majority in the 1991 elec- 
tion. Until the campaign began, every- 
thing was proceeding according to the 
script. Rajiv Gandhi refused to accept 
office in 1990 when the V.P. Singh 
government fell, even though it was 
clear that the Congress had the num- 
bers, thanks to defections from the 
Janata Dal. Instead, Rajiv told inter- 
viewers that the Congress would not 


forma ministry without a mandate. 


It would rather support Chandra 
Shekhar. 

Nobody within the Congress se- 
riously doubted.that Rajiv wanted to 
become prime minister again. But 


, they knew the script. Like his mother 
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before him, Rajiv intendedto givethe 
new ministry a few months in office 
before forcing an election. And just as 
Indira Gandhi had been triumphantly 
swept back to power in 1979-80, they 
expected Rajivtoreturnto South Block. 


| n 1979-80, the campaign had been 
predicated ona single theme: you gave 
this lot a chance and they let you 
down; put us back in and we'll give 
you stable government. It was an argu- 
ment that worked best in the North (in 
any case, the Congress did reasonably 
in the South in both 1977 and 1989) 
where there was a two-horse race. If 
one lot failed, then the other lot was 
the obvious alternative. 

Rajiv had been stunned by the 
Congress’s reverses in the cow-belt 
in 1989. But he was certain that just 
as the voters had changed their mind 
between 1977 and 1980, they would 
do so again between 1989 and 1991. 
Itwasacertainty based on several mis- 
calculations, one of which was funda- 
mental. In 1977 and 1979-80, Indian 
„politics may have been a two-horse 
race but now there was anew horse in 
the running. If voters were fed up of 
the Congress and Janata, they now had 
the option of the BJP. 

There were other miscalcula- 
tions. During Rajiv's term in office, 
the Con gress lost its Muslim support- 
base. But when it was in opposition, 


. itdid nothing to win back this crucial 


vote-bank. On the other hand, the 
Janata Dal appeared to have sacri- 
ficed its government so that it could 
save the Babri Masjid. And despite 
У.Р. Singh’s unpopularity among the 


middle class, he had endeared him-_ 
self to a powerful backward caste. 


constituency by focusing on Mandal. 


-More significant, he had unleashed 


social forces that continue to dominate 
cow-belt politics to this day. 
Moreover, the Harijans, long 


and integral part of the Congress's 
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support base had begun to find.their 
own leaders. The Congress igriored 
DS4 in U.P. when Rajiv was prime 
minister but was forced to come to 
terms with the organisation once it 
called itself the Bahujan Samaj Party. 
In 1991, Rajivtriedto buy over Kanshi 
Ram but the Congress made no sig- 
nificant attempt to try and halt the 
exodus of Dalitsfromitsranks. _ 

And yet: everybody in the Con- 
gress believed that the party was 
headed for certain victory in 1991. In 
fact, as we now know, the Congress 
would not have improved on its 1989 
performance had Rajiv not been assas- 
sinated. Even then, it failed to get an 
overall majority. 


T.. crisis of the Congress today 
stems from the same factors that led 
tofailurein 1991. To those factors, the 
assassination added a new one. The 
Congress had no charismatic leader- 
ship: it was always the Nehrus and 
their followers. So, who was to suc- 
ceed Rajiv? - 
WhenSoniaGandhiturned down 
the job, the party chose Narasimha Rao, 
an old man in poor health (he had not 
contested the 1991 election because 
he wanted to retire to Andhra) on the 
assumption that he would be à transi- 
tional leader. ` | 
Narasimha Rao proved to be 
much smarter than the Congress had 
recognised and not only lasted the full 
five years but also purchased a major- 
ity for the party. But because he had 
no understanding of grassroot poli- 
tics, he never addressed the issues 
thathad led tothe Congress'selectoral 
decline. Such was his insecürity that 
he refused to let anyone else become 
Congress president while neglecting 
the organisation himself. Despite his 
undoubted shrewdness, he had certain 
angularities which further damàged 
the party's image with its votebanks. 
For one, he was very much the Brah- 


min and liked to surround himself 
. with other Brahmins, which did not go 
unnoticed by Harijans. Foranother, he 
was never very keen on Muslims, an 
image that stuck after the demolition 
ofthe Babri Masjid. 252 

In late 1995, with elections only - 
afew months away, Rao recognised 
that the Congress was heading for 
electoral defeat. The decline had 
not been stemmed — it had increased. 
His solution was as innovative as it 
was cynical. He was aware that there ` 
was a public uproar against corrup- 
tion, much of it directed against his 
own government. He believed that 
if he could transform himself into a 
crusader against this corruption, he 
could engineer a wave of electoral. 
popularity. 

Accordingly, he used the Jain- 
hawala diary (which had been around 
forfour years) against politicians from 
all parties. The innovativeness of the 
move lay in the fact that he acted 
against his own ministers including 
those, like V.C. Shukla, who were per- 
sonally close to him. No prime min- 
ister had ever done that before and he 
was certain that the electorate would . 
applaud his daring. 

The irony is that the hawala 


. failed in all respects — a few months 


later, the courts threw out the cases cit- 
inginsufficientevidence. Andfarfrom . 
helping Rao, the issue actually hurtthe 
Congress electorally — it unleashed a 


E T. s. . e 
- Wave of judicial and police activism 


whose greatest vicitm ended up being 


: Narasimha Rao himself. , 


B. Rao had one last gift for the ' 
Congress. In 1996, after the BJP failed 
to win the motion of confidence, the 
Congress should have led the coalition 
that formed the next government — 
after all, the coalition could not have | 
surivived without the Congress and 
the party was its single largest con- 
stituent. 


But al] the constituents of the 
United Front made it clear that they 
wouldnotserve under Narasimha Rao 
as prime minister — after all, nobody 
‘may’ have won the general election 


but Rao had clearly ‘lost’ it. Consid-- 


ering that the objection was to Rao as 


an individual and not to the Congress . 


as an entity, the logical consequence 
would have been for Rao to resign and 
leta more acceptable leader take over. 
But not only did Rao refuse to quit as 
: Congress president. and CPP leader, the 
party did not have the guts to throw 
him out. Instead, it re-elected him 
unanimously. 

That added yet another factorto 
the decline of the Congress: itcame to 
occupy a strange nowhere land with 
regard to the government. It was not 
in Opposition so it couldn’t attack its 
decisions beyond a point. And yet, if 
was not in governmenteither, so it had 
no power or clout, Effectively, the 
Congress was in a situation where it 
shared the blame for whatever the 
government did. And yet, it got none 
of the credit for its more popular 
actions. 


Ce to the general view, the: 


Congress can handle being in opposi- 
tion. Ithas managed to offer a credible 
challenge to non-Congress govern- 
ments in such states as Madhya 
` Pradesh and Kerala. And itdidall right 
at the centre in 1978 (after Indira 
Gandhi split the party) and in 1990 
(when it went for V.P. Singh). 

- The problem was not simply — 
as the same observers have said — that 
the Congress wanted power. It was 
that having placed it in a situation 
where it was neitherin government or 
in opposition, the United Front went 
aboutseeking to destroy it. 

Prime Minister H.D. Deve 
Gowda and some of his colleagues 
recógnised that much of India was 
moving toa BJP vs The Restsituation. 


There was less and less room for cen- 
trist parties in this scenario. The Con- 
gress was already in decline. So why 
not hasten the process and leave the 
field clear for the Janata Dal and its 
friends. з . 
Narasimha Rao had provided 
Deve Gowda with the ideal weapon to 
finish off the Congress. The СВІ and 
the judiciary were eager to target poli- 
ticians. The public enjoyed the spec- 
tacle of former prime ministers being 
led away in handcuffs. And though the 
credit for the action went to judges and 
politicians, no blame seemed to attach 
itself to the United Front government 
even when the victims screamed 
‘vendetta’. | 


Б many cases fied against 
Narasimha Rao were the first step. But 
then, Deve Gowda began targeting the 
rest of the Congress. An investigation 
was ordered into party funds. The 
Mescos group whose chairperson had 
been a Congress candidate in the 1996 
election, was raided and prosecuted 
for technical violations in the manner 
in which it made contributions (by 
cheque) to the Congress. 

Next, criminal prosecutions 
were planned against Congress lead- 
ers. The CBI raked up an old case rela- 


ting to a murder of a Delhi doctorand | 


attempted to implicate Kesri himself 
in the death. The civil aviation minis- 
try referred Air India's wet-lease 
aircraft to the CBI which promptly 
prepared to prosecute former civil 
aviation minister, Ghulam Nabi Azad. 
Andsoon. 

As the pressure mounted, Con- 
gressmen turned on an increasingly 
worried Kesri. What was the point 
supporting a government that was 
determined to send them to jail, they 
asked. Kesri sent emissaries to 
Deve Gowda who argued, rather as 
Narasimha Rao had done in the 
hawala, that the CBI was autonomous. 


This was a Jaughable response 
as the new CBI director, Joginder 
Singh was previously an obscure 
Karnataka policeman who Deve 
Gowda and the.CPM's Harkishan 


` Singh Surjeet had foisted on the CBI. 


Nor could it be said that Deve Gowda 
was moved by piousness. Nothing in 
his record suggests that he is particu- 


‘larly intolerant of corruption. 


Finally, just as the CBI prepared 
to tell the court that it was investigat- 
ing Kesri in the murder of the Delhi 
doctor, the Congress acted. It unilat- 
erally withdrew support to Deve 
Gowda and staked its own claim to 
form the government. In the'process, 
it gave the impression that what had 
been adecision provoked by despera- 
tion was in fact part of a carefully 
worked out plan to seize power. This 
was a huge mistake because Deve 


Gowda was now able to claim that he - 


was being pushed out only because 
Kesri wanted to be prime minister: 
The following week must have 
been the most humiliating in Kesri's 
life. He was pilloried by the media, 


told to get lost by every constituent of 


the United Front when he asked for 
support, and finally, abused in Parlia- 
ment. Even when he eventually got 
what he had wanted all along — a new 
prime minister of his own choosing — 
it seemed like a defeat. The Congress 
had emerged as the new irresponsible 
untouchable of Indian politics. 


M.. than the first crisis caused 


by the withdrawal of support, it is the 
second crisis, in December 1997, that 
showed up the weakness of the Con- 
gress. The firsttime around Kesri may 
have acted out of desperation, but he 
had at least acted of his own volition. 
The second.crisis demonstrated that 
despite the massive support he recei- 
ved in the organisational elections. 
Kesri does not control the party. He 


: did not want to withdraw support to 
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the Gujral government, yet such is the 
structure of the Congress that he was 
left with no:choice. ў 


Kesri believes that Arjun Singh : І 


leaked the Jain Commission report to 
the media. The report suggested that 
the DMK was involved with Rajiv 
Gandhi's assassins. In the circum- 


-stances, could the Congress continue 
. tosupportagovernmentthat included 


the DMK? Singh's interest in all this 
was obvious. He had lost the last Lok 
Sabha election and had no interest in 


letting the [ 1th Lok Sabha continue. 


He had also been sidelined'by Kesri 
and believed that Kesri and Prime 
Minister Inder Gujral were running 


the government for their own benefit ' 
to the detriment of the Congress. АЙ. 


he needed was an issue on which 16 
break-up the UF-Congress relation- 


ship. 


і he Jain Commission report was. 


the perfect issue because no compro- 
mise was possible until the DMK left 


` thegovernment. Moreover, by recall- 
' ing the Rajiv Gandhi assassination, 
'Singh would open the door for the 


dynasty. As a self-confessed Sonia 
Gandhi loyalist, Singh hoped to score 
brownie points with 10 Janpath. The 
Sonia Gandhi factor would also scare 
Kesri. While he might disregard any 
other issue, he had no room for manoe- 
uyre when it came to the dynasty; he 
would have to threaten to withdraw 
support if the DMK did not leave the 
government. | 
There was yet another bonus. If 
the Congress did withdraw support 


and an election resulted, then Sonia 


would feel duty-bound to campaign. 
After all, the election was caused 
because of the party's strong feelings 
about her husband's assassination. If 
she campaigned, then the Congress 
would benefit and so would Arjun 
Singh, as fier chief lieutenant. This 
argument also áppealed to Jitendra 
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Prasada, another leader who had been 
sidelined by Kesri. He threw his 
weightbehind Singh's demand. 
Sonia Gandhi’s role in all this is 
not clear. The press believes that she 
prompted Arjun Singh. Her friends 
say that he acted Gn his own and that 
she resented being manipulated. In 
any case, they say, itis notcertainthat 
she will campaign now that: anelection 
has resulted. ; 


B. regardless of whether Sonia 


. and Singh wereacüng in concert, what 


the episode proved is this: when it 
comesto the dynasiy, the Congress has 
no choice. Kesri didn't want an elec- 
tion. Much ofthe working committee 
did not want an election. Virtually no 
Lok SabhaemP wanted an election. 
And if Sonia's friends are right, then 
she didn't want one either: 

And yet, an eléction has resulted 
simply becauSe intérested parties 
were able to manipulate the Nehru- 
Gandhi factor in such a manner that 
the entire leadership of the Congress 
felt obliged to bring down the govern- 
ment and put its future on the line. 

What does this say about the 
Congress? It is one thing to be led by 
a dynastic leader; quite another to be 
manipulated by the perceived senti- 


„ments of the dynasty, especially when 


no such sentiments have ever been 
publicly expressed. a 
Worse still, the episode suggests 
that there is nobody in the Congress 
with the guts to ask Sonia Gandhi a 
direct question. If Késri believed that 
Arjun Singh was acting agairist the 
party's interests, then the obvious 
thing would have been for him to go 
and-see Sonia and ask if she-wanted 
him to withdraw support. Itis bad 
enough that support would have been- 
withdrawn merely because Sonia 
wanted it. But in this case it was with- 
drawn because people thought that 


Sonia ‘might’ want it. Nobody asked 


` drawback: it might not work. 


her adirect question and she remained 
enigmatic till the end. 

AS it rushes into an eléction 
that it never wanted, the Congress is 


- pinning its hopes on Sonia Gandhi. 


Because it has no policies with which 
to attract support and no charismatic 
leader to lead. its campaign, it hopes 
that Sonia will plead for revenge for > 


 herhusband'sassassination. . . 


Congressmen say that even if 


She doesn't take over the party and 


even if shedoesn'texpressly ask peo- 
ple to vote for the Congress, it will be 
enough as long as she plays the griev- 
ing widow and reminds people that - 
herhusband laid down his life for the. 
country. PW | 
Obviously, such'an approach | 
to politics is cynical beyond belief 
and demonstrates the depths to which 
the Congress has sunk. But in purely 
political terms, it suffers from another 


D... the dynasty still count for 
much? If all that the Congress needs 
is a Nehru-Gandhi at its head, then -~ 
why did Rajiv, Gandhi-lose the 1989 
election? Why would he have lostthe 
1991 election? And do people still 
care that Rajiv was assassihated and 
that the DMK may have offerred shel- 
terto some of his killers? 

If the answer to that is ‘it might 
work; it might not’, then consider the 
flip side. The Jain Commission issue 
targets the United Front because it 
suggests that it is shielding the DMK. 
But it has nothing to do'with the 
Congress's real opposition in the 
North: the BJP. On the other hand, a. 
Sonia-led campaign might actually. 
work to the BJP'$ benefit. It would 
once again portray itself as the party 
of national pride while the Congress 
would be accused of selling out to for- > 
eigners: Ram Rajya vs Rome Rajya. 

_ Even from’ Sonia Gandhi’s 
persective, it is hard to see how itis . 


" 


in her interest to stand. At present 


she enjoys a special status in the Cof- 


gress bécause people believe that she 
counts for something. But when that 


belief is put to the test, she is certain . 


to lose. 

EvenifSoniacampaigns nobody 
believes that the Congress сап get an 
overall majority. Her greatest support- 
ers say that she may help push the 
total from 140 seats to 180. That’s the 
best case scenario and even 1f that 
comes to pass, all she'll have proved 
is that the famous Gandhi dynasty is 
now worth no more than 40 seats. 
How could this possibly be in her 
` interest? 

But what if it doesn't work? 
What if Rome Rajya becomes an 
embarrassment? If that comes to pass 
then she will, ata single stroke, have 
destroyed the image built up by threé 
generations of her family. Is that a 
risk worth taking? 

No doubt Sonia is aware of these 
calculatioris. That could be one reason 
why she is said to be unhappy about 
the election. And in all fairness to-her, 
it must be said that she has repeatedly 
' told friends that she is not in politics 
and that even if her intervention gets 
the Congressan overall majority, she 
doesn't wanttobe prime minister. She 


doesn't see what she would gain by | 


taking the job. And she does see what 
shecould lose. - 


K.. hasnow tried'to put a happy 


face on events. He believes'that the, 


failures of two successive govern- 
ments have finished off the United 
Front. He reckons that the election 
will throw up a hungparliament. The 
BJP will find it difficult, once again to 
find the allies required fora majority. 
It will be left to the centrist parties to 
form the government. And this time 
around the Congress will not support 
the ministry from outside. It will form 
aCongress-ledcoalition. >  - 


Indian politics is notoriously 
difficult to predict, so this scenario 


- couldcometo pass. But there are other 


scenarios that are as plausible. After 
the Congress broke up in U.P. nobody 
believes that the BJP is untouchable 
any longer. It is possible that various 
United Front constituents will refuse 
to align with it. But it is as likely that 
a third of the Congress will break 
away to support a BJP government. 
In December 1997, when the BJP tried 
to break the Congress it managed 
25 MPs, short of the one-third required 
for a split. Butina post-election sce- 
nario, that could change. ` 


M ore worrying for the-Congress ~ 


is that even as the BJP was enticing 


its members, a sizeable chunk of the . 


- Congress led by Sharad Pawar was 


negotiating with the United Front. If. 


Pawarcouldhave brought 70 MPs with 
him, the United Front was ready to 
make him prime minister. In theevent, 
Pawar failed to get the numbers requ- 
ired fora parliamentary majority. 
Kesri, who was aware of all this, 
is now threatening to deny party tick- 
ets to Pawar’s supporters and to oth- 
ers who are likely to cross the floor. 
Should he go ahead and do so, then it 
is almost certain that Pawar will start 
a regional party. The same is true in 
Bihar where Jagannath Mishra has 


threatened to start his own party. Тһе” 
- result may be that the Congress ends 


up looking like a mirror image of the 
United Front: a lose confederacy of 


regional leaders who have nothing ' 


in common excpet for a desire to take 
„office. > Ve 

Should that come to pass, it will 

mean the end of the Congress as we 

have known it. And yet, would that 

surprise anyone? How long can a 


party get by without any ideology, . 


withoutahy support base, withoutany 
charismatic leadership and indeed, 
withoutany direction? 
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THERE is a joke doing the rounds in 
Calcutta. Jyoti Basu was given a spe- 
cial mobile phone by Bill Clinton. On 
this phone Basu could talk to anyone 
anywhere in the universe. Basu, to try 
out the instrument from the White 
House, rang his old comrade Promode 


Das Gupta in heaven. There was по” 


comrade Promode Das Gupta regis- 
tered in heaven. So Basu tried hell and 
spoke to his old comrade for a couple 
of minutes. He was aghast when the 
bill came to a million dollars. But 
Clinton saved him and picked up the 
tab. | ; 
Backhome in Calcutta Basu was 
showing off his new phone in the party 


-headquarters in Alimüddin Street and 


told Dasgupta's hand-picked boys — 


Biman Bose, Anil Biswas and 


Buddhadev Bhattacharya — about his 
conversation with their old mentor. 
The trio was very excited and wanted 
to speak to their guru immediately. 
Basu warned them about the cost. 


. Dark side of the moon E 


RUDRANGSHU MUKHERJEE 


They called hell nonetheless and 
spoke for about an hour. Much to 
Basu's surprise the cost came to less 
than 50сепќѕ. On checking back, Basu 
discovered that this was the charge for 
a local call. Thetrio had merely called ` 
hellfromhell. — 

The speed at which the story is |, 
circulating is an indication of how the 
Left Front’ s performance is perceived 
after 20 years. The responsetothe jibe 
from advocates of the Left Front is 
also a give away. They say things іп 
West Bengal are much better Шап the 
state of things in Bihar or Uttar 
Pradesh. This cannot even be des- 
cribed as a back-handed compliment. 
The very fact that West Bengalhasto ` 
be compared to India's lawless states 
is badenough. j ae 

. One reason why а story like the 
one above circulates among the 
Bengali literati is the performance of 
the Left Front in the sphere of indus- 


- trial development. This has a long his- 


tory. The left first tasted political 
powerin West Bengal in [967. There 
was an enormous amount of popular 
support and enthusiasm for the first 
non-Congress government. Nobody 
doubted the fact that the decisive 
presence in the United Front in West 
Bengal in the 1960s was that of the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist). 
Heady with power, they were in no 
mood to brook any compromises with 
business and industry. Trade unions 
became militant and this resulted in 
the notorious gherao movement 
which closed down many industries 
and business houses. 


Т... was also an escalation of 
violence in the state. This was a fall- 
out of the Naxalite-: movement which 
preached and practised the doctrine of 
armed revolution and terrorism. The 
cult of the bomb and the pipe gun 
affected the entire-climate and atmo- 
sphere in West Bengal. The inevitable 
consequence of gherao and the insta- 
bility which accompanies violence 
was a flight of capital from the state. 
From that flight the state has still to 
recover. : 

The next round of left electoral 
victories came in 1977 when the 


CPI(M) led Left Front reaped the har- ` 


vest of its consistent opposition to 
Indira Gandhi and the Emergency. 
This victory, unlike the ones in the 
late sixties, has proved to be more 
permanent. After 1977, the CPI(M) has 
forgotten what it means to lose inelec- 


tions. But its 20 year long tenure in: 


power did not bring about any major 
changes in the investment climate of 
the state. The Left Front, at least upto 
1994, made no attempt to woo capital 
and persisted in its anti-capitalist 
rhetoric. 3 
On the labour front, there were 
no major strikes and actions but the 
trade unions continued to erode what- 
` ever little work ethic was left in the 


state. To maximize material gains 


for its members without inculcating ' 
in ет the responsibility of work . 


became the hallmark ofthe trade union 
movement. Workers remembered that 
they had wages to collect but forgot 
they have‘a duty to perform. The 
absence of strikes was part of a delib- 
erate strategy to project the image of 
a docile labour force and a stable and 
peaceful state. 

The reality was even harsher. 
Any attemptto set up a production unit 
of any size meant encountering the 
muscle power of the local party cad- 
res who demanded jobs for the boys. 
There was also the mindless obstruc- 
tionism of bureaucracy, the party and 
officials. This transformed West Ben- 
gal into an industrial wasteland. The 
Marxists were not unaware of the 
steady decline as aconvenient stick to 
wield against the central government. 
West Bengal’s economic decline was 
adirect product, the left argued, of the 
centre’ в discrimination. 


W. the West Bengal commu- 


nists fought their mock battle against 
New Delhi, the currents of world his- 
tory turned against the established 
communist regimes. Like ninepins, 
the totalitarian regimes of Eastern 
Europe collapsed. Millions of people, 
weary of Starvation and a diet of lies, 
reacted against inhuman oppression 


„апа threw the so called dictatorship of 


the proletariat into the dustbin of his- 
tory. Mikhail Gorbachev’s glasnost 
transformed the political face of a 
large part of Europe. The tremors of 


` this collapse were inevitably feltin all 


communist parties across the globe. 
Some changed their names and many 
changedtheir agenda. 


: But the tides of history did not 


succeed in shaking the complacency 
of the CPI(M). It stuck steadfast to its 
true Stalinist colours. Its programme 
and its rhetoric remained undisturbed 


by any distant cannonade from the 
streets of Moscow. Within India, the 
party launched itself into a crusade 
against the policies of liberalization 


and globalization which had been - 


initiated by the then prime minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao and his finance 
minister Manmohan Singh. 


F. the middle of 1994 there was 
one voice which was heard over the 
cacophony which the CPI(M) raised 
against the new economic policies. 
This was the voice of the chief minis- 
ter of West Bengal, Jyoti Basu. A vete- 
гап communist, bts discomfort about 
his party’s opposition to liberalization 
and the dismantling of the socialist 
structure had no ideological moor- 
ings. His unhappiness grew out of his 


concern aboutthe verdict of history on~ 


his chief ministership. His ambition 
hadalways been to go down in history 
as West Bengal's most successful 
chief minister. Instead, by faithfully 
toeing the party line, he was running 
the risk of going down in the history 
books as the chief minister who left 
behind an industrial desert in the state 
over which heruled. 

Basu’sego dictated thatachange 
was required. In his speeches and pub- 
lic pronouncements from the second 
half of 1994, he made it clear that he 
wanted to bring back capital to the 
state. He invited foreign companies to 
invest in West Bengal and promised 
themco-operation. He sounded a warn- 
ing to trade unions by announcing that 
unnecessary strikes and cease-works 
would not be tolerated. If necessary 
such agitations would be broken with 
the help of the police. To make his 
intentions clear Basu refurbished the 
West Bengal Industrial Development 
Corporation and appointed Somnath 
Chatterjee as its chairman: 

This appointment was by itself. 
significant. Chattefjee is well known 


asacommunistparliamentarian buthe ` 
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is not known, to enjoy алу special 
importance in the party hierarchy. 


By choosing-him Basu was obviously. 
indicating that he wanted somebody 


. from outside the party apparatus, 


` 


somebody who would be more flex- . 


ible and amenable to change. He 
wanted to be rid of the party mindset, 
to be free of the official straitjacket. 
Under the changed circum- 
stances and because of some heroic 


` “wooing of international capital by 


Chatterjee, by the end of 1994 a stag- 


n gering sum of Rs100 billion was 


promised for industrial development 
in West Bengal. Subsequently, even 
more sums were promised. But the 


„euphoria seems to be dying down.. 


Promises are not materializing into 
actual investments. 


[ he reasons for this are not far to 


seek. Economic development, by 
definition, cannot bea one man enter- 


prise. Basu discovered that his path . 


was not as smooth as he had thought 
it would be. The CPI(M) which had 


been nurtured on anti- capitalism | 


found it impossible to forfeit its old 
vocabulary. Looking at industrialists 
as friends rather than as class enemies 
proved to be impossible: Basu failed 
in as simple a thingaas privatizing the 
Great Eastern Hotel, a state-run loss 


-making eriterprise which a French 


conglomerate wanted to buy, because 
he could not get the unions to agree. 
Work culture, once killed by commu- 
nist trade unions, refused to be resur- 
rected. 

In a very real and tangible way, 
in his attempts to inaugurate an indus- 
trial renaissance in West Bengal, Jyoti 


Basu was fighting his own past. His · 


failure can only bring to mind the fol- 
lowing lines ofa German radical, long 


‘forgotten and much abused by his . 


friends and foes alike: Men make their 
own history, but they do not make it 
just as they please; they do not make 
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it under circumstances chosen by 
themselves, but under circumstances 
directly encountered, given and trans- 
mitted from the past. The tradition of 
all the dead generations weighs likea 
nightmare on the minds of the living. 


| f CPI(M)'s past refuses to unshackle 


. West Bengal's economic future, in 


another vital arena the CPI(M) has 
killed West Bengal's past to ensure 
its own presence. This is the arena of- 


- culture. 


From the БИ: the predomi- 
nant cultural idiom of the Bengali 


“intelli gentsiahas been left and radical. 


The intelligentsia, as one commenta- 
tor noted, saw itself as an active agent: 
of transformation, standing outside 


the systems of privilege anid exploita- - 


tion through which rich businessmen 
extracted huge profits while workers 
were left withoutsubsistence, or land- 
lords and rich’ peasants hoarded large 
stocks of grain while small peasants 
and sharecroppers sank deeper into 
debt. "m 
Cultural creation increasingly 
became an activity of self question- 
ing; the more the intelligentsia asked 
itself what its role was to be, the more 
political the answers became. Dissent, 
self-questioning and a heightened 
social and political, consciousness 
informed the world of education and 
culture: This was noticeable in univer- 
sities, in creative writing, in the plays 
put up by theatre groups outside the 
commercial stage, and in films pro- 
duced by directors who did not con- 
formto the Tollywood formula. It was 


evident even in street graffiti. More ` 


often than not, the influence of the 
then undivided Communist Party of ° 


. India was crucial in the making of itis 


tradition. 

The first muffling of this tradi- 
tion of dissent came in the early sev- 
enties, firstunder Siddhartha Shankar 


Ray and then under the Emergency. 


Formal affiliation or sympathy with, 
either the CPI(M) or the CPI(ML) posed 
a danger to life. Under severe state 
repression thousands of political acti- 
vists were’shot by the police and by 
hired hoodlums. When the left came | 


to power in 1977, there was thenatu= . 


ral expectation that this tradition 
would becarried forward. But this did . 


- not happen. The principle reason for 
. this was the Left Front's quest — and 
“іп this respect as in all other spheres, 


the CPI(M) was the driving force — to 


-acquire complete control or all mat- 


ters relating to education and culture. 


А. ап organized and cadre-based 
party, the CPI(M) went about the mät- . 
ter with great method and discipline. 
Using the strength of its organiza- 
tion and the power-of governance, it: 
reached a position where nobody 
could be appointed to any post unless 
he was a party loyalist. On one memo- - 
rable occasion when a non-CPI(M) 
candidate got himself appointed vice- 
chancellor of Calcutta University, 
through a quirk of the complicated 
electoral system and with some help 
fromthe chancellor, the party used its 
muscle power to bring the university 
to astandstill forfive years. 
Another victim of the left’s 
short-sighted policy was Calcutta’s _ 


| premier undergraduate institution, 
. Presidency College. Under the guise 


of greater democratization, the left | 
decided to ignore the-special status . 
Presidency College had enjoyed. 
among the government colleges. It 
decided that Presidency should be 
treated at par with the other govern- 
mentcolleges. The immediate conse- 
quence was an indiscriminate transfer 
of teachers from Presidency to the 
mofussil colleges and from the 
mofussil to Presidency. 

' Many of the best teachers of the: 
college left government service and 
sought employment elsewhere. Oth- 


ers who had never taught a small 


' honours class or had never known the 


tutorial system came to teach in Presi- 
dency. The fallout was an immediate 
decline in standards. Another long 
term result of this policy was the dec- 
line of the college library, which at one 
time was one of the-best in the city. 
Because the CPI(M) refused to recog- 
nize the special status of Presidency, 


-- itrefused to take seriously the demand 


and the recommendations of the Uni- 

versity Grants Commission that the 

` college be made autonomous and be 
given deemed university status. . 

' Once this control was in place, 


` the CPI(M) suddenly had no dearth of 


supporters. Teachers who had served 


for years іп the mofussil and were 


eager to come to Calcutta or keen to 
get university appointments, over- 
night became party sympathizers: 


- Loyalty prevailedover meritin trans- 


fers and appointments. There were 
some remarkable cases where per- 


sons with no left affiliations were 


“appointed to high posts becausethey 
cultivated the right persons and made 
therightideologicalnoises. 

Another example of the same 
trend is seen in the theatre movement 
which was once vibrant and an impor- 
tant part of Calcutta’s cultural life. 
Through a judicious disbursement of 
state patronage in which loyalty 
counted for everything, the theatre 
movement has been reduced to a 
position of dependence. This is 
reflected in the choice of themes and 
the complete absence of experimen- 
tation. \ 

Under twenty years о left rule, 
dissent inculturehas not beenata pre- 
mium. In fact, the culture of dissent 
has been stilled. In human beings, 
twenty is the age of youth and rebel- 


- Поп. In politics, it represents a com- 


fortable and cosy middle age. In the 
words ofthe poet Samar Sen, the love 
of young men has become the lust of 
oldage. | 


Ambedkar and 
the Dalits: 


NALINI PANDIT 


IN the movement for emancipation 
from the shackles ofthe caste system 
in the first half ofthe 20th century the 
Dalits chose B.R. Ambedkar as their 
leader. Ambedkar is iconised today,. 


his statues erected in Dalit sett- 


lements, his name associated with 
many institutions and any perceived 
dishonour to him is likely to lead to. 


. violence. However, 40 years after his 
_ death it would be worthwhile to trace 


the path Ambedkar set out on, the 
progress which the Dalits have made 


` and the obstacles, internal and exter- 


nal, they face. | 
After graduating from the Uni- 


-versity of Bombay in 1913, Ambedkar, 
with the help ofascholarship from the 


ruler of Baroda State, went to Colum- 
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education. He stayed there for four 
years and obtained an M.A -and Ph.D. 


inEconomics. John Dewey wasa pro- 


fessor at the university and is remem- 
bered, afterJefferson, asa philosopher 


who contributed to the development 


of democratic thought. Jefferson 
believed that God gave certain natu- 


“га! rights to-all human beings and 


political democracy was necessary 
for enjoying these rights. If man were 
free of the fetters put on him by tradi- 
tion, freedom in various fields would 


Ё naturally follow — science, culture, 
art and industry. Man is ultimately : 


responsible to-God for his actions. 
Believingthatrestrictions imposed by 
society diminish the fundamental 


| freedom of the individual, Jefferson 


sought to minimise government inter- 
ference. 


m 


D... did not agree with the 
proposition that there is a-basic con- 
tradiction between the individualand 
society. If man is to enjoy real free- 
dom, it is necessary to consider the 


. Social conditions conducive to the 

- _ perpetuation of such freedom. Demo- 
‚cracy is not merely a form of politi- 

. cal system, it is a way of life. It is 


expressed through the feelings which 
people have foreach otherandi its Suc- 


|. cessis measured by the effect it has on 
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their lives. Naturally, those who believe 
in freedom and democracy mustreflect 
onthe nature of the social system. 
Dewey believed that man.is a 
moral animal. The relationship of men 
to each other has both a social and 
moral side.! During his stay іп the US, 
Ambedkar was deeply impressed by 


Dewey’s philosophy. He accepted the. 


liberal values of liberty, equality, fra- 


ternity, rationality and democracy and 


]. R. Nonvitiz, Dewey’s Revision о Jefferson, 
in Sydney Hook (ed.). John Dewey: Philoso- 
pher of Science and Freedom. The Dial Press, 
New York, 1950. x 
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bia University in СА USA for higher ~ spent his life in giving: a social demo- 


cratic basis tothe political democracy 
which was slowly taking shape in 


‘India in the 30 years after the First р 


World War. 


О. retürning to India in 1923 s 
after finally completing his education . 
in the US and then in UK, Ambedkar 


established the Bahishkrit Hitakarini 
Sabha, a society forthe welfare ofthe 
untouchables. Satyagrahas for the 
right to use water at a public tank in 
Mahad in Colaba district and over the 

right to enter temples-at different 
places in Maharashtra were organised 
but these were not successful. So af- 
ter the Round Table Conference held 
in the UK by the British government 


he withdrew these agitations and con- 


centrated his efforts on securing cer- 
tain political and economic rights for 
the Dalits. 

^ 'Inthe political sphere, Ambedkar 


workedattwolevels.In 1917, Montagu, . 


the Secretary of State for India in the 


' British Cabinet, had made astatement 
in Parliament that the goal of the Brit- , 


ish government was the establishment 
of aresponsible government in India 
in a gradual and peaceful manner. 
Ambedkar used this statement to press 
for certain special rights forthe Dalits 
in a future constitution for India. He 
did not participate in.the national 
movement under Gandhi’s leader- 
ship, buttried with the help of the Brit- 


- ish to pressurise the Congress to 
achieve his objectives. For this reason- 


Arun Shourie has, in a recent book, 
accused him being a stooge of British 
imperialists. 

Shourie’s judgement shows an 
ignorance of the condition of the 


Dalits. The untouchables, though 


Hindu by religion, were not allowed 


to enter temples or listen to the scrip- 


tures. They had no right to education. 


It was not only their touch but even, 
‘their shadow which was considered 


‘polluting. They were forced to reside 


outside village boundaries and follow 
the meanest of occupations. Untouch- 
ability through sanction of religious 
scriptures left no outlet available to 
them to improve their position in 
society. 

The Mahars to bom Ape 
belonged were in adesperate position 


as they had no occupation of their | . 


own. The Mahar was the lowest grade 
government servant in the village in 
rnedieval times. He assisted the head- 
man in collecting government rev- 
enue and acted as a watchman for the 
village. Other men ofthe caste worked 
as agricultural labourérs in certain 
seasons forextremely low wages. The 


‘East India Company provided them an 


opportunity by recruiting them in their 
army. Some rose to become lower 
grade officers. Education was made 
compulsory for children in military 
colonies and Ambedkar’s father was 
а school teacher in-one such colony. 
Whilethe British opened their schools 


.to' students of all communities, they 


did not legally abolish untouchability 
as it was sanctioned by religión. How- 
ever, they establisheda system which 
was based on freedom of occupation, 
of exchange and contract. | 


U nder British rule'a new English - 


-educated middle class emergedin the. 


country which imbibed the ideas of 
individual freedom, nationalism'and. 


democracy. Yet, as mostofthem were * : 


from the higher castes, they-were . 


: unwilling to accept the idea of equal- 


ity and welcome untouchables in their 
midst. Evén Tilak, the most respected 
leaderofthe Indian National Congress 
before Gandhi, was opposed to social 
réformon grounds that it would divide 


‚ the people and disrupt the national 
movement. Gandhi accepted the -` 


removal of untouchability as part,of 
his constructive programme, but Con- _ 
gress workers were not enthusiastic 


about it. Therefore, we cannot blame 
Dalitleaders ifthey feared thatatrans- 
fer of power from British to Indian 
hands would lead to a revival of the 
hated chaturvarna system. 
Ambedkar's strategy was to 
force the Congress to agree to a com- 
munal settlement before the transfer 
of power. “А question is asked,’ says 
Ambedkar, ‘as to why a communal 
settlement is necessary for a political 


settlement. The answer to the question” 


is to-be found in the wrong social 


system, which is undemocratic, far ` 


overweighted in favour of the classes 
and against the masses, too class con- 
scious and too communal minded. 
Political democracy will become a 
complete travesty ifit were builtupon 
this foundation.’? So he endeavoured 
to find a solution to the communal 
deadlock which had arisen due to dif- 
ferences over the nature of the future 
constitution of India between repre- 
sentatives of the Congress on the one 
hand and Muslims, Dalits and other 
minorities on the other. 


A. the process of political reform 
gained momentum, Ambedkar felt the 
need for a party which would bé an 
alternative to the Congress. The Con- 
Stitutional Law of 1935 had given 
reserved seats to the Dalits both in the 
provincial and central assemblies. 
Ambedkar knew that it would not be 
possible for the candidate of a Dalit 
party to get elected on areserved seat 
with only Dalit votes. So with the help 
of his friends in the Social Service 
League, he established the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party (ILP). І 
Eighteen candidates of this 
party, including Ambedkar, were 
elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly in 1937. 13 of whom were 


on reserved seats and 5 on general ` 


2. B.R. Ambedkar, Ranade, Gandhi and 


Jinnah: Writings and Speeches, Vol 1 ар. 224 


Government of Maharashtra.’ 


‘abolition of the Khoti 


seats. Ambedkar put forward two 
new bills in the Assembly, one for the 
abolition of the Mahar Watan which 
bound the Mahar to the village on 
meagre wages and the other, for the 
system 
(zamindari) in the Kokan region. 
His party being in a minority in the 
Assembly, both the bills hád to be 
withdrawn. | 

The ILP wasalso interested in the 
problems of industrial labour. When 
the Congress government in Bombay 
brought forward a bill placing restric- 
tions on tráde unions and making 
arbitration compulsory in industrial 
disputes, Ambedkarcriticised the bill 
inthe Assembly and asked his follow- 
ers to join the general strike organised 
by the communists to oppose it. — 


Asus looked upon the*Sec- 
ond World Warasone between demo- 
cratic and fascist forces and willingly 
accepted the offer of a seat in the 
Viceroy's executive council. As nego- 
tiations for the transfer of power 


‚ started, he felt the need for a party of 


the Dalits to protect their interests in 
these negotiations. So in July 1942 
when Stafford Cripps came to India 
fordiscussions with Indian leaders, he 
disbanded the ILP and established the 
Scheduled Caste Federation (SCF). 
The SCF contested elections to the pro- 
vincial assemblies held in 1946 butno 
candidate was elected. The results of 
the elections held in 1952 for select- 
ing members to the first Parliament 
under the Constitution of independent 
India were no different. Defeat in 
these elections convinced Ambedkar 
of the necessity of forming a broad- 
based political party. However, before 


such a party could come into exist- > 


ence, death overpowered himin 1956. 


In September 1943, Ambedkar, ` 


then a member of the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council, was invited. by the 
Indian Federation of Labour to deliver 


alecture at the all India workers study 
camp held at Delhi. He pointed to the 


weaknesses of parliamentary demo- : 


cracy and urged the labourers to form 
a party of their own and capture politi- 
cal power. According to Ambedkar 
the two main defects in the ideology 
of democracy were the sanctity of 
contract, which gave the strong an 
opportunity to defraud the weak and 
a failure to realise that political demo- 
cracy cannot succeed without social 
andeconomic democracy. Asa result 
society is divided into two classes — 


„the rulers and the ruled and the gov- 


ernment is in reality a government of 


a hereditary subject class by a heredi- 


tary ruling class. 

Ambedkar held the labouring 
classes responsible for this. The 
labouring classes, he said, have failed 
to acquaint themselves with literature 
dealing with the government of man- 
kind such as Rousseau’s Social Con- 
tract, Marx’s Communist Manifesto, 
Pope Leo XI’ s Encyclicals on the’ 
conditions of labour and J.S. Mill's 
On Liberty. 


Аы. fault of the labouring 
classes, he argued, was that they 
lacked ambition to capture govern- 
ment as.a necessary means of safe- 
guarding their interests. They formed 


‚ only tradeunions. Thecontrol of gov- 


ernment must be a target'for labour to 
strive for. An objective of the trade 
union movement should be to abolish 
the present system in which they are 
made to work-as slaves on meagre 
wages and to establish a new social 
system which in a real sense will be 
organised on the basis of liberty, 


equality and fraternity. This would . 
-requirea basic social transformation. 


Political power, he said, was a 
powerful tool to bring about such a 
basic transformation of society. He 
advised the workers, therefore, to 
forma political party of their own and 
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work for this transformation? The 
typeoftransformation Ambedkar had 


` in mind is clear from a memorandum 
which he submitted to the Constituent 


Assembly on behalf of the SCF. In this 
memorandum he recommended that 


the nationalisation of basic industries, 


nationalisation of agricultural land 


and leasing it to cooperatives.of farm- 
‘ers, irrespective of caste and religion, 


and compulsory insurance of all adult 
citizens should be made a part of the 
Constitution of India.* 

The party which he had in | mind 


was to be formed on the basis of the . 


unity of labourers and Dalits. The 
Dalits, he said, had now cometounder- 
stand the injustice which the Hindu 


social system had imposed on them. 
for hundreds of years. So they were 
expected to move politics in the right 
- direction. Since they had reserved ` 


seats in the legislative assembly; a 
labour party could benefit from them 
as the ILP did in the past? 


А... Ambedkar's death his fol- 


lowers established the Republican 
-Party of India. Butit did not become a 
party to be reckoned with. The Dalits 
in Hindu society had to fight not only 
class oppression but also caste oppres- 
sion. In 1936, Ambedkar hadreached 


- the conclusion that a struggle against 


caste would not succeed within the 
Hindu fold. So he decided on conver- 
sions as a strategy. After considering 
different faiths he concluded that Bud- 


‘dhism was more consistent with mod- 


ern science, humanist moral valués 


and the cultural ethos of this country. 


Naturally, after his resignation from 
the Nehru cabinet, he devoted time to 


studying Buddhism-and became 2. 


3. B.R. Ambedkar, Labour and Parliamentary 
Democracy: Writings and Speeches, Vol 10, 
“p.106-110. 

4. В.К. Ambedkar, op. cit., Vol 1, p.396 397, 
5.B.R. Ambedkar, Labour and Par liamentary 
Democracy, op.cit., Vol 10, p.110. 
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convert in October 1956 along witha 


. large number of his followers. 52 
Ав Ambedkar died within two 


months of conversion, he had no time 


_ tothinkinany detail about the ideology 
or the organisatianal structure of the _ 
` new party. His leftist friends in the ILP 


had no place in the SCF. So they joined 
other left parties: The post Indepen- 
dence generation of educated Dalits 
had not yetreached an intellectual level 
where they could formulate an ideology 
of their own. Naturally, an ideological 
vacuum was created in the new RPI. 


M oreover, within à few days of 


his conversion, Ambedkar delivered ` 
-aspeech on Buddha and Karl Marx at 


the World Buddhist Conference held 
іп Nepal. Both Buddha and Marx, he 
said, opposed exploitation and recom- 
mended public ownership. The only 
difference between the two was that 
Marx advised violence for achieving 
the ends while Buddha preached r non- 


violence.‘ This speech, which cannot. 


be defended on scholastic grounds, cre- 
ated ideological confusion in the move- 
ment with certain groups espousing 
Marxism and others Buddhism. It also 
Jed to splits within the RPI. 


` Ambedkar was essentially an 


intellectual, notan organiser. He was 


unable to establish a strong organisa- ° 


tion in his own lifetime to fight for the 
rights of the Dalits. Though organisa- 


tions such as the SCF were formally. 


created, they. primarily worked as 
instruments for mobilising people 
for mass demonstrations: But after 
demonstrating people dispersed and 
nothing remained. One cause of this 


‘organisational weakness was the sus- 
pension of satyagrahas for obtaining - 
~ civilrights. In asatyagraha, those who 
; participated riskeđ a cane charge, fir- 
‘ing, imprisonmentand confiscation of 


property by the government. It tested 


6. B.R. Ambedkar, Buddha or Karl Marx: 
Writings and Speeches, Vol 3, p. 444. 


the devotion, endurance and courage 
of the participants and helped the for-- 
mation of an organisational corps. The- 
suspension of satyagraha.meant that 
such a spirit could not be inculcated 
inthe movement. 


ve 


B s fought for the rights - 
of all scheduled castes in India. 
However, the base of his. movement 
remained confined to Maharashtra, 
spreading to only a few other SCs in 
India such as the Chamars in U.P. This 
was because in most provinces of the 
North the SCs were more or less treated 
as serfs. In Maharashtra, the Dalits 
belonged mainly to three castes — - 
Mahars, Charmakars and the Mangs. ` 
The Mahars were the first to migrate 
from the village and entered the army. 
They were-also the first proletarians . 


-and hence became conscious of their 


political and economic rights. Тһе” 
Charmakars and Mangs on the other 
hand, even after migration to the ` 
towns, continued with their tradi- 
tional occupations or worked in the 


' unorganised sector. 


After the principle of reserva- 
tion in govérnment jobs was accepted, 
the Mahars being more educated man- 
aged government jobseasily whilethe ` 
others could not compete with them.’ 
This created ariftbetween Mahars and. 
the others. In 1935, when Ambedkar 
publicly declared his intention to бол- > 
vert, the Chamars feared that if they ; { 
changed their religion, caste Hindus - 
might boycott them. At this time `- 
Ambedkar organised a separate con- 
ference of Mahars to elicit their sup- 
port for conversion. However, no ^ 
similar effort was made to convince 
the Chamars andthe Mangs aboutthe . 
desirability of conversion: So the. 
movement for conversion remained 


` confined to the Mahars.- 


Foday, the Dalit community is 
divided into a small, educated middle р 
class which has risen asa result of res- 


ervations, and a large class of poor 
agricultural labourers, small farmers 
and workers in the unorganised sec- 
tor. The movementis dominated by the 
middle class and rarely goes beyond 
reservations. The redistribution of 
land and security to agricultural labour 
is not part of their agenda. After 
Ambedkar, Dadasaheb Gaikwad — his 
trusted lieutenant and an experienced 
worker — organised satyagrahas on 


the demand that fallow lands with the 


government be distributed to the land- 
less. He succeeded only to a limited 


extent. But the ‘Reformed RPI’, i.e. the 


middle class group, did not support 

him. After his death the Dalits and 
“some small leftist groups in 
Marathwada attempted to persuade 
the state to legalise the occupation of 


village grazing lands which were : 


brought under cultivation by poor 


Dalits of the locality. The demand was - 


partially accepted by the state, but this 
occupation of grazing lands created 
tension in the villages and led to 
atrocities on the Dalits. 


T.. basic cause of the weakness of 
the RPI can þe traced to the left parties. 
Being a minority, the Dalits needed 
the supportof some non-Dalit groups 
to get their candidates elected to the 
legislative assemblies or Parliament. 
With whom to form an alliance, has 
always been a cause of splits within 


the party. Second, when a relatively ' 
powerful leader does emerge, the rul- ? 
ing party such as the Congress tries to- 


co-opt him into its power structure and 
neutralise the movement. Today, the 
different groups inthe RPI do come to- 
gether over questions related to 
Ambedkar, such as the renaming of 
"the Marathwada University, the 
Riddles of Hinduism or the desecra- 
‚ tion of Ambedkar statues. But this 
cooperation does not last long: once 
the problem is over, they revertto their 
separate existence. 


The failure of the RPI is ina way - 
the failure of all progressive forces. 
The Dalits who live in villages and in 
urban slums are the real proletariat in 
the Marxian sense, i.e. those who have 
nothing to lose but their chains and a 
world to win. They suffer from both 
caste and class exploitation. The left 
assumed that caste was a part of the 
superstructure and would.disappear 
with the growth of capitalism. This 
did not happen. Caste as a social sys- 
tem has broken down and the Indian 
Constitution has given every citizen 
freedom of education, freedom of 
occupation and the right to vote. But 
untouchability still continues in our 
villages. The food, clothing, language 
and.behaviour of each individual 
depends on his caste, and most people 
marry within their community even 
today. 


N aturally, it has also influenced 
our political system. Each party is 
based on a particular caste cluster: 
Even the left, though indifferent to the 
problems created by the caste system, 
has not completely absolved itself 
from this system. It has failed to pro- 
vide a praxis that the socially depre- 
ssed population needs. It continues to 
be dominated by upper caste leaders 
who, though sincere and selfless, can- 
not consciously overcome their caste 
in both style and intellectual orienta- 
tion. Ambedkar envisaged a party of 
the Dalits and the labourers to fight’ 
against their two enemies, Brahman-. 
ism and capitalism. In the present cir- 
cumstances such a party would have 
not only to shape the new conscious- 
ness among. the hitherto oppressed 
groups suchas the Dalits and the lower 
OBCs for social equality and political 
power, but simultaneously struggle 
against imperialist designs and fascist 
forces. In the current political situa- 
tion that prevails in India today such 
a party remains a distant dream. 
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= Kashmir: getting real E 


BHARAT KARNAD 


` WITH the Cold War research gravy- 


train reaching a terminus, American 
think-tanks andthe academia аге fran- 
tically searching around for another 
long-haul vehicle. Until such time as 
somethingelseis found Kashmir, appa- 
rently, will do. Forstarters, the militancy 
there had — note the past tense shades 


- ofBosniaand ofthe Palestinian intifada- г 


onthe West Bank. Then there is the assi- 
duously nursed myth about Kashmir as 

a ‘flash point’ for nuclearised conflict 
inthe subcontinent. 

And, to top it all is the western 
hostages issue which makes it peren- 
nially topical. What with the hostages’ 
family members making periodic, 


futile, rounds in the Valley and the 
` possibility of the next body suddenly 


turning up somewhere, prompting the 
CNN torush in with camera crews, the 
Kashmir issue is always an incident 
away from getting back into the glare 
of international publicity. 


` 1947-1 997, Тһе Kashmir Dispute at Fifty: 


Charting Paths to Peace, Report on the Visit 
of an Independent Study Team to India and 
Pakistan. Kashmir Study:Group, Larchmont, 
New York, 1997. 


The Crisis in Kashmir: Portents of War, Hopes 
of Peace by Sumit Ganguly. Woodrow Wil- 


. son Center Press and Cambridge University 


Press (Foundátion Books, New Delhi), 1997. 
Wars and No Peace Over Kashmir by Maroof 


-| Raza. Lancer Publishers, New Delhi, 1996. 


The Peacekeepers of Kashmir: The UN Mili- 


. tary Observer Group in India and Pakistanby 


Pauline Dawson. Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 
1995. 


That Kashmir is at all rivetting ^. 
to an American audience on the other. '' 
side of the globe is because itencom-, 
passes some ofthe more intellectually. 
fashionable concerns presently agitat- 
ing-the attentive public in the United 


States — N-war; Islam, terrorism, cul- `` : 


tural andcivilizational clashes, human“: 

rights (HR), etbnic nationalism, and 
. Third Worldstrife. They may notunder-, . 
stand the issues very well, butdamned | 
if they don't want their govert mment 
to haveasay in the matter! 

^ “Тһе American public's bs 
eties translate directly into govern- 
mental interest which leads to oodles 
of private and taxpayer’s money pour- 
ing into related research. These funds 


' keep the innumerable think-tanks 


and professional analysts busy, and 
in business. Combine this with 
Washington'slong standing desire for 
an activist role in South Asia, and.one 
can see why many policy wonks and 
wannabées in American universities 


“ала elsewhere are spewing forth, 


when not novel then banal and politi- 
cally impractical, solutions for pi 
Kashmir problem. 


The Report by the US-based. - 


Kashmir Study Group, financed by 
M. Farooq Kathwari, a Kashmiri-- 
(whether originally from the Indian or 
the Pakistan side of the Line of Con- - 
trol is nowhere indicated), is the lat- 
est such work produced by a team of 
American South Asiaexperts, most of 
them well-known and well-regarded. . 


Kathwart is Chairman of the Board 
of Ethan Allen Inc.,a New York finan- 
cial consulting firm of repute. (The 
other prestigious report, А New 
Policy Toward India and Pákistan: 
Reportofan Independent Task Force, 
was released in early 1997 by the 
Council on Foreign Relations. An 
Asia Society Report on The United 
` States, Japan and South Asia: Coop- 
erationon Nuclear Challenges will soon 
be out. It reworks the by now stale sce- 
nario of a nuclear war between India 
and Pakistan triggered by hostilities in 
Kashmir, but this time with the Japa- 
nese anti-nuclear weapons sentiments 


. and joint US-Japanese nonprolifera- ' 


tion pressure as sub-text.) 
Each of these studies is touted 
as being written by ‘independent’ 


groups, presumably to preempt rais- 


ing the hackles of its intended rea- 
dership, particularly in India and 
Pakistan. This word is a code for the 
absence of US Government funding 
for the project and, therefore, for the 
supposedly dispassionate and 'bal- 
anced’ nature of the research carried 
out and of the remedies suggested. 


T. Council on'Fòreign Relations 
(CFR) Report written by acollection of 
experts chaired by a former assistant 
to President George Bush, Richard 
N. Haass, relies on no field research 
as such but га Нег on the cumulative 
experience, expertise and wisdom of 


people who have dealt with this region | 


for years. The Report of the Kashmir 
Study Group (KSG) authored by a 
smaller but equally impressive array 
of American analysts, on the other 
hand; is the result of two study teams 
headed by Ambassador Howard 
Schaffer (who retired as the Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for South Asia) and Ainslee Embree 


of Columbia University travelling | 
respectively to India and Pakistan., 


The aim being to sample informed 


Indian and Pakistarii opinions and view- 
pointson acómprehensive set of issues 
relating to Kashmir and to use these to 
configurea viable design for peace. 

American solution-mongering 
on Kashmir may be more subdued 
now, but it is not any less intrusive. 
This is reflected both in the CFR and 
the KSG Reports. Indeed, the only dif- 
ference inthe recommendations of the 
two studies seems to be that the Kash- 
mir Study Group, while hewing to the 
same basic line, has fleshed out its 
solutions a little more fully. This 
indicates that the dispute is of such 
long standing, there’s little new that 
can be offered by way of a panacea. 
The upside is that it precludes the air- 
ing of too fanciful solutions. If it isn't 
new or fanciful, then banality inevita- 
bly reigns. 


С the relevant CFR recom- 
mendations (short enough to be 
quoted here in foto) to get an idea of 
whatthe Americans believeisa work- 
able solution to achieve ‘limited objec- 
tives’. ‘The United States, in concert 
with other governments, should seek 
to lower tension and violence, reduce 
military forces, and restore political 
normalcy in Kashmir. Specifically, 
India and Pakistan should be urged to 
undertake regular and sustained bilat- 


eral negotiations directed toward a- 


ceasefire and a haltto military actions 
(other than patrols for strictly defen- 
sive purposes) along the line of con- 
trolin Kashmir; the reconstitution and 
increased monitoring of peacekeep- 
ing machinery along the boundary, 
supplementing UN-sponsored with 
bilateral mechanisms if possible; and 
renewed negotiations for a separate, 
rapid agreement over the withdrawal 
of both Pakistani and Indian military 
forces from their present positionson 
the Siachen glacier. 

‘Pakistan should be urged to end 
direct and indirect military support to 


Kashmiri insurgent organizations. 
And India should be urged to continue 
and accelerate moves to resurrect 
the political process in Kashmir, 
including grants of amnesty for those 
insurgents willing to abjure violence, 
punishment for those members of 
the security forces involved in human 
rights violations, and conduct of 
discussions with the newly elected 
Kashmiri government about the 
degree of autónomy for the state 
within the Indian constitution.' The 
KSG Report hoes much the same 
ground. 

The trouble is that all this 
‘should’ stuff — India and Pakistan 
should do this and should do that, is 
like most free advice doled out by par- 
ties unrelated to a dispute — high- 
minded, well-intentioned and useless. 
Besides, the two.countries are doing 
many of these very things to the extent 
that they are, from time to time, 
deemed politically feasible by Delhi 
and Islamabad. The controversial fea- 
tures, such as they are, in the CFR and 


. KSG reports, are not new but go to the 


heart of the matter. They are con- 
cerned separately with the instrumen- 
talities for keeping the peace on the de 
facto border and for ensuring that 
human rights are respected by all con- 
cerned. 


B y way of reconstituting the 
monitoring-machinery as per CFR 
guidelines, the KSG is of the view, for 
instance, that the United Nations Mili- 
tary Observer Group for India and 
Pakistan (UNMOGIP) be revitalised and 
the peace-keeping be augmented by 
establishing what it calls a bilateral 
Joint Border Security Group (JBSG). 
The JBSG-idea arid the revival of 
UNMOGIP, alas, run up against an 
insurmountable barrier — the Indian 
government's basic if belated recog- 
nition that involving the UN in Kash- 
mir by Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
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Nehrü in 1949 was a horrendous mis- 
take. The country has paid and is con- 
tinuing to pay heavily for this and its 
resolve, therefore, not to entertain 
hereafter international nose- pokeryi in 
any guise. 

In fact, Nehru also quickly 


realised his mistake by which.timethe | 


Big Powers had sunk their teeth into 
“it. However; what the Indian govern- 
ment did succeed in doing was to ham- 
string the UNMOGIP by circumscribing 


its operational ambit and capabilities 


with attenuated reporting procedures 
- and bureaucratic norms. UNMOGIP, 
formed inthe wake of the 1949 Karachi 
agreement, was; as a result, unable 
effectively to carry.out its allotted 
_ task. This much is evident from 
-- Pauline Dawson's study of its work- 
ing record, 


е 


T. history andcurrentuncertainty ` 
attending on the status of UNMOGIP,. 


detailed by Dawson, indicate just why 
the prospects of a monitoring agency, 
like JBSG, are bourid to be-bléàk. The 


widespread and regular infractions of ` 


“numerous bilateral and international 
accords and agreements by India and 
Pakistan since 1949 — scrupulously. 

‘recorded by UNMOGIP- show whatthe 
two countries believe theirrespective 


politico-military stakes to be on thé 


disputed border in particular and in 
Kashmir in general. It also shows the 
sort of niggling armed actions they are 
prepared to undertake on and across 
'the Cease Fire Line (CFL) or LoC, to 


preserve them, even at the risk oftrig- - 


gering a full-blown war. 


` Indira Gandhi, conceding that a 


. quintessentially internal matter relat- 
ing to accession was allowed wilfully 
to be transformed into a full-blown 
. international issue, attempted to undo 
the damage her father had done. But 
instead of compelling President 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto toconvert the Line 
of Control (Loc) irito the international 
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boundary, which he was in no state to 


‘resist, she settled for his agreeing to 


treat Kashmir as a purely bilateral 
matter. vide the 1972 Simla Accord. 


An opportunity for a final solution; 


which is unlikely ever to fetch up 
again, was thereby passed up. Never- 
theless, as aresult of this accord, New 
Delhi formally deactivated UNMOGIP 
onitssideoftheLoC. - А 


Bp us the Pakistan govern- 
ment soon rediscovered the value of 
the UNMOGIP as aleverto keepthe UN 
hand in the dispute and of the benefits 


„accruing from its twin policy of aid- 


ing and abetting the Kashmir insur- 
gency and of ‘internationalising’ the 
dispute. They publicized it as an unre- 
solved matter pregnant with thé pos- 
sibilities of devastating (in recent 


religious persecution and human 
rights abuses. Multilateral, including 
UN, Islamic and human rights fora 
couldn't, inthe évent, but get engaged. 


such concessions will beget more 

problems, even if they ‘better assure 

India’s credibility’ as the KSGclaim. 
The CFR and KSG reports are, 


Pollyannaish exercises and it is just as 
wellthatthey have passed withoutcre- 


ating much of a ripple here. But that : 


said, for purely academic reasons, 


there are some striking consensus: 


views elicited by the KSG team visit- 
ing Pakistan. These views, perhaps, 
are born as much of frustration and 
exasperation as a gradual adjustment 
to the reality of India’s preponderant 


ence in-the world. They are notable 
only because they point to aneventual, 


‘mutually acceptable, solution revolv- 


_ ing around the status quo, i.e., the Loc 


_ years, nuclear) war and concerned . 
variously with self-determination, 


But if the UNMOGIP is dead as far as 


India is concerned, there's little like- 


ting New Dethi’s nod. 


7 lihood of something like theJBSG get- ` 


. To monitor ‘compliance with E 


human rights covenants”, the KSG ask 
for ‘official encouragement’ of local 
civil liberties organizations, which is 
fine. They then plead for the ‘removal 
of barriers’ against ‘international 


` humanitarian agencies’, like Amnesty 


International, the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross and Asia 
Watch, and go onto suggest that agen- 


ciés be set up, preferably under the 


as the international boundary.’ ` 


> 


Жык is a second, less credible but: 


more:complicating, sub-genre of 


‘American’ research inthis area—the - - 


writings by Indians inthe US ‘doing’ 
South Asia for a living. In trying to 


establish their bonafides or sucking : 
up to the Establishment.— take your . 


pick — they end up not just dancing ` 


around the-official. US line, but 
extending it; i.e., they end up pushing 
amore American line than the Ameri- P 


cans these days are pr eparedto. 


In thé event, such people and , 
their ‘research findings’ could perz. -- 


suade a few of the generally unin- 


“ formed American influentials in and 


aegis of the South Asian Association ` 


for Regional Cooperation (SAARC), to - 


police the human rights situation 
region-wide. Transparently, the last 
is nothing more than an after-thought 


‘to cover up for the prospective she- 


nanigans of Amnesty International 
and outfits of that ilk. And, in any case, 


out of government, who might mistak- 
enly assume that these expat Indians 


(i) have an intuitive and substantive - 


they clearly don't). 


Moreover, if it is a well-known - 


institution ‘sponsoring’ the said ‘resea- >” 
-^ rch’, like the Woodrow Wilson Center .' 


in Washington, DC, as in Ganguly’ s 


-where Kashmir is concerned, at best . 


political, economic and military . 
:powerintheregionand growing pres- 


grasp of the subject (which is argu- ^ - 
able) and, (ii) represent a strong. or . 
popular viewpoint in India (which. 


case — there is the danger of a flawed 
assessment of the.situation laced by 
faulty analysis based on questionable 
premises being inputted as а possibly 
winning idea into US policy consid- 
erations. Official American thinking 
: about South Asia is sufficiently 
skewed as itis to need no such help. 

But in this latter category there 
is the occasional repórt'of some sub- 
stance. Like the 'Documented Brief- 
ing’ by Ashley Tellis-for the RAND 
Corporationandthe US Army's Arroyo 
Center's Stability in South Asia 
released a few months back. Special- 
ists working in think-tanks in the thick 
of US military policy-making tend to 
be far more realistic in their analyses 
than individuals and institutions intent 
on realizing private, idealistic agendas 
or pursuing mainly academic schemes 
of marginal to questionable utility. 


Т. is not the place to review Ше` 


RAND Report, but Tellis (a Goan pre- 
sumably, from Mumbai) in.arguing 
the various policy options open to 
Washington, does so in measured 
terms, coming down ultimately on the 
-side of prudent caution, of reconciling 
tothecurrentand future military imba- 
lance in the subcontinent favouring 
India. Considering that he is an NRI 
endeavouring to make good in Ame- 
rica, it is no surprise that he ends up 
with advice to exploit the evolving 
situation in the region in a way such 
as to advance US national interests. 
Still, up to that point his albeit linear 
and somewhat simplistic analysis is, 
from the Indian perspective, at least 
noteggregiously wrong. | 
(The only political scientist of 

note of Indian origin in North America 
thatIcanthink of who, over the years, 
has consistently and unabashedly 
argued India's case and India's natio- 
nal interests from India's poirit of 
view, whatever the subject- security, 
Indo-US relations, geostrategy, poli- 


tics or the mixed economy, is Baldev 
Raj Nayar, professor emeritus at 
McGill University, Toronto.) i 


7 


Т. revert; Ganguly makes it 
exceedingly difficult to take The Cri- 
sis in Kashmir seriously. For one, his 
solution is a dressed up version of the 
offer to Pakistan made in 1963 by the 
Indian ‘Foreign Minister Swaran 
Singh to draw the dividing line in 
Kashmir on the Chenab. Fortunately 
for India, Singh’s opposite number at 
those talks, who else but Zulfigar Ali 
Bhutto, over-reached himself and 
rejected a solution that many Pakistani 
strategic analysts have ever since rued 
as the great lost opportunity (much as 
many of us here do the Simla Accord 
which Ganguly, incidentally, believes 
was a ‘diplomatic triumph’ for India) 
'—an opportunity in terms of alarger slice 
of Kashmir territory being brought 
under direct Pakistani control. 

The Swaran Singh-Bhutto talks, 
it may be recalled, were held when 


Delhi was under intense US-UK ` 


pressure prompted by the British 
Commonwealth Secretary, Duncan 
Sandys (who is misidentified by the 
author as the British Minister of 
Defence — p. 45) to make big conces- 
sions to Pakistan over Kashmir in 
return for President Ayub'sundertak- 
ing not to attack India in case the Chi- 
nese resumed hostilities in the North 
and the East. 
It is not.clear, however, why 
. Ganguly thinks this offer plainly made 
under duress long ago by a China- 
spooked Indian government would be 
found acceptable by anow much more 
powerful and self-confident India. It 
is as ifnothing had changed since then, 


as if the 1965 and the 1971 wars һай” 


never occurred and had not, in any 
case, radically transformed the distri- 
bution of power in the subcontinent 
'and the region at-largé&lt is like ask- 
ing Washington to assume that the 


Cold War was still on and to treat 
Russia as if it were the USSR of yore 
as a means of improving US-Russian 
relations. ` | 

Further, Ganguly recommends 
that India make concessions on Sir 
Creek, Wullar Barrage and the 
Siachen Glacier alongwith additional 
‘limited territorial concessions’ onthe 
LoC and urges that the militants be 
favoured with full amnesty followed 
by an election under international 
supervision. And by way of complet- 
ing his peace edifice, Ganguly not 
only seeks reversion ofthe stateto the 
pre-1952 status, butitsempowerment 
todrafta new constitution f'or itself! 


Б. assuming forarguments' sake 


that the territorial concessions were 
made by India but without the plebi- 
scite — because an internationally- 
supervised election is just that — 
what'sthereto prevent Pakistan from 
continuing with its low cost strategy 
of encouraging the insurgency in the 
part of J&K still remaining with India. 
And if it did that, wouldn't India's 
situation be worse off and the options 
open to it more truncated? 

With modesty unbecoming a 
would-be architect eager to realize a 
grand design for peace in South Asia 


` even if it wrecks India in the process, 


Ganguly describes his grand design as 
constituting not “а complete panacea’ 
but ‘a politically realistic approach’. 


And he tries to endow his solution 


with acertain reasonableness by, first, 
juxtaposing it against a policy, he 
claims, was communicated to him 
by ‘a small coterie of individuals’ in 
India who, of course, are not identi- 
fied. This policy advocates cutting the 
losses by pronouncing victory inJ&K, 
ceding the Valley to Pakistan, and get- 
ting the hell out of there! And second, 
by worrying ‘about the ‘long term 
moral effect’ of waging aanti-guerilla 
war on the Indian Army. This last is. 
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not particularly convincing because, 
earlier he hails the success ofcounter- 
insurgency operations in the Indian 


. North Eastas astellar achievement. 


БЫ B 
Б. escapism and daft proposals | 


are one thing. Inadequate knowledge 
of history on which some of these are 


based is something else altogether.. 
For instance, Ganguly declares rather. 


blithely that Maharaja Hari Singh 
‘temiporized’ on accession after Au gust 
1947. The Mahar aja may | ‘indeed-have 
contemplated (as Sheikh Abdullah 
did) presiding over an independent 
‘Switzerland of Asia’,.but,by now 
there are sufficient records (not least 
the writings of Justice Mahajan de- 
puted by the monarch to liaise with 
Nehru) to indicate that much before 15 
August 1947, and the lapse of British 
paramountcy, Nehru time and again 
deferred a decision on accepting 
Kashmir’s accession to India until 
Such time as, in his View, it also had 
popular support as symbolized by the 
backing of Sheikh Abdullah. This 


delay is what caused the original prob- - 


lem in the first place. 

Having thus misread history, it 
is not surprising that Ganguly finds 
Delhi’s tolerance of Abdullah’s mal- 
feasance and misrule ‘a paradox’. It is 
hardly so considering that the Indian 


i government’ S mollycoddling had a 


larger motive. For Nehru the Sheikh 
represented the democratic impulse of 
the people and, once the dispute was 
internationalised with its referral to 


the UN, hebecamethelynchpinforthe . 


Indian case. Given the opportunist 
Abdullah's mercurial shifts in think- 
ing, Delhi could not possibly risk 
alienating Kim by pulling him up on 
relatively unimportant issues, like 
corruption and improprieties in gov- 
ernance. | ; 
But such debilities are com- 


. pounded by the other weaknesses in 


Ganguly's study. Some-have to do 
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. with historical deta. For instance,the 
‘first Indian troops to land in Srinagar 
„were not the Paras (2. 11), as Ganguly 
"states, buta battalion of the line infan- : 


try regiment, 1 Sikt. 

Another set has to do with his 
sociological framework. In attempt- 
ing to work out SamuelHuntington’s 
thesis about political order in deve- 
loping societies, he-sources the insur- 
gency to the fact of the spread of 


- literacy but the inczpacity of the state ' 


to provide adequate jobs to the now 


educated youth. Kashmir, һе con- 
` cludes, represents “Soth the mobiliza- 


tional success and simultaneously, 
the institutional failure’ of Indian 
society.’ This begs the question: How 
is this situation any different from that 
found in any other region of India? 
And; ifitisn’tdifferent, would he then 
also condone the educated unem- 


‘ployed getting invalved in secession- 


ist movements in their provinces? Or, 


" contrarily, would ke have rather that 
‘Kashmir had been deliberately kepta 


backwaterand literacy not been facili- 
tated via generous sabsidising ori mass 
education? 


O ne of the primary causes of 


-popular disaffectiori in Kashmir was 


thereligious nationalism propounded 
by the Jamaat-i-Islami in Jammu and 
Kashmir since 1942. This was given 
a boost in the 1970s andthe 1980s by 


the mainly Saudi f nanced organiza- . 


tion, Ahl-e-Hadis, whose programme 


‘for indoctrination of the young and 
the susceptible provided the feeds-- 


tock forthe Pakistan supported insur- 
gency. This significant facet of the 
problem mentioned in passing by 
Ganguly has been more fully devel- 
oped by Major Maroof Raza, who 
analyzes the ensuing lethal *combina- 
tionof Kashmiriyazand Islam’. - 


Raza, a former Indian Army. 


Grenadiers officer, has done what 
Ganguly did not — :rack the slow and 


inexorable slide of J&K into insur- ` 


gericy. and the depths of despond on 
the basis of talking to scores of well- 


placed individuals within the state |. 


government and the law and order 
apparatus and those in the Kashmiri 
society at large. He helps us to better 
understand just-why.the Kashmiri 


rebellion took the form and the route: "- 


it did. With the Sheikh Abdullah 
government unwilling to reign in the 


activist mullahs cooking up: discon- ` 


tent in the madrasas from the 1970s 


onwards, the question is why did the ` 
· central governmenttoo turn a Nelson's . 


eyetothisdevelopment? 


t 


| he immanent danger.for a multi- 
religious country such as India lies, 


\ 


‘first, in the central and state 'autho- ' 


rities being unable to distinguish , 
between religious freedom and reli- . 


gious licence. Second, ànd more alarm- 
ingly, in the political.leaders ánd 


parties' reflexive habit to exploit, 
religion and religious symbols for. 


petty political and electoral gains. 
A third set of infirmities deals 


with Ganguly's methodology. He has 
relied on sources, orrather, and this is. . 
disconcerting, on one source for some 


“ 


t 


very critical information about life 


and society in Kashmir and specifi- 


cally the Srinagar Valley in the time ` 


of insurgency. Whether he did in fact. 


do ‘field research’ by actually travell- 


ing to'Kashmir is not clear. But if.he 
did — because his footnotes suggesthe 


met with some Kashmiri leaders — - 


then his reliance on just one person, 
Amitabh Matoo, for singular bits of 
information is problematic. | 


: Matoo, a Kashmiri, is a good. 


enough scholar at JNU alright. But to ` 


base subsequent statements and con- 


-clusions on just this one person's оріп-” 


ionsistotaketheeasy, butquestionable, 
way out. Itisto dotheacademic equiva- 
lent of what journalists-in-a-hurry are 
often accused of doing g. 


г 


` Whatever the CFR, KSG and 


RAND reports may say or Ganguly- 


may claim, the core 1ssue with Kash- 
mir insofar as foreign interests are 
concerned, however, 15 not so much 


the possibility ofIndo-Pak war (whichY 


is manifestly remote) as human rights. 
But human rights watchdogs running 
wild skirt the fundamental issue invol- 
ved: Kashmir is not a run of the mill 
law and order problem, but a war of 
secession. If as that ‘great liberator’ } 


Abraham Lincoln, declared that he’d. 


gladly countenance slavery and agree 
to keep the United States ‘half free 
and half slave’ if that kept the Union 
intact, the arguably less ‘enlightened’ 
Indian leadership can hardly be 
faulted for acting on their conviction, 
which reflects the will of the people, 
that the future of Kashmir as an inte- 
‘gral part of India is no more negotia- 
ble than, say, a separate Confederate 
South was in terms of Lincoln’ S 
America. 


МУ... good ole Abe have toler- 


ated an Amnesty International mak- 
ing a nuisance of itself about human 
rights as General George Sherman 
advanced with liis army in that extra- 
ordinarily destructive *march' which 


razedthe Confederate Capital, Atlanta, 


to the ground and otherwise reduced, 
with extreme prejudice, the south- 
ern states into servility? Lincoln 
obviously acted on the not unreason- 
able belief that in a life and death 
struggle, a state cannotbe expected to 
be bothered with the Marquess of 
Queensberry rules or to permit any 
outside interference under any guise 
or pretence. 

The fact is that the settled coun- 
tries of the West, having in a sense 
completed the messy transformation 
involving the ruthless coercion of 
minorities of various kinds to merge 
into the national mainstream, surely, 
have noethical or moral standing to lec- 


ture countries currently in the throes 
of configuring modern societies. 


B. in the-matter of blame for put- 
ting the country on the defensive with 
regard to human rights, surely it rests 
in large measure with the official 
Indian stand. From Nehru’s days, 


New Delhi has always acted as if its . 


self-professed moral superiority inocu- 


lated the country against the inherent А 


pains of crafting anation state from its 
disaggregated parts. The fact that 
nation buildingis invariably a bloody 
and messy process has simply not 
been understood or admitted by the 
Indian government and the political 
leadership. Which is one reason why 
it sounds apologetic on human rights, 
when the more forthright attitude of 
turning a deaf ear to the human rights- 
wallahs would have been more hon- 
estand self-r especting. 

It is hypocritical in the extreme 
for anybody to insist that on the cusp 
ofthe21stcentury human rights mat- 
ter more than they have at any other 
timein history. Differentcountries are 


at different stages in their national 


development. India is still not at that 
stage wherea strong national identity 
automatically restrains the momen- 
tarily marginalised peoples from 
Seeking recourse to violence and ‘bet- 


terment’ outside the whole. In the cir- ` 


cumstances, New Delhi's policy from 
the start should have. been one .of a 
forceful execution of policy ofnation- 
building, coupled with ano-nonsense 
warning to outside forces to keeptheir 
concerns to themselves. 

New Delhi'sefforts in Kashmir 
and the North East all these years 
have, alas, been akin to pricking a boil, 
involving less bloodletting than pus- 
letting. It has allowed self-serving 
extra-territorial entities (be it coun- 
tries or do-gooder organisations or, 
worse, do-gooding HR transnationals 
prompted by motivated countries) to 


interpose themselves in the issue. The. 
constraining of the armed forces' 
prosecution of counter-insurgency 
operations is a fallout of the Indian 
government buckling under pressure 
tothe western human rights lobby. 

It is time that New Delhi had a 
declaratory policy which asserted that 
the overarching public good being 
the maintainance of the Union, this 
will be realized at any cost, and it will 
always and every time take prece- 
dence over the rights and freedoms of 
individuals and groups within the 
country. It follows that the use of the 
sometimes brutal means to subdue 
those seeking to sunder the Union is 
almost an imperative, as the experi- 
ences of many western countries have 
proved. Flinging the violent domestic 
histories and records of the western 
countries back at them is an excellent 
tactic to stem unwanted, and largely 
undeserving, criticism. 


| he ceaseless production of stud- 


ies, reports and recommendations 


by ‘independent groups’. and ‘task- 
forces’ rooted in present day Ameri- 
can/western value system has reached 
that point of diminishing returns when 
the targeted audience has simply had 
too many of these papers looking at the 
situation in the same sort of way and 
of preaching the same sort of things. 
Actually, other than exciting a few 
NGOs and academics here, these stud- 
ies are so much waste of paper. Lack- 
ing anything new to say, what effect 
they have, if any, is actually a nega- 
tive one of firming up an ultra nation- 
alistic backlash. 

Foreign analysts would be well 
advised to give ‘peace in Kashmir’ as 
research theme a rest. It sure could 
benefit from some benign neglect. 


- Because, whatever they mightadvice 


us to do, India and Indians will solve 
the Kashmir problem exactly as it suits 
our narrow national interests. А 
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THE story of Indian democracy at 
fifty is fairly predictable. There wasa 


golden period when acharming prince - 


ruled. This was followed-by a steady 
decline during the reign of his prog- 


enies, real and otherwise. Finally, local ` 


chieftains and thugs took over, lead- 
ing to chaos and continuous crises. 
The storyline is simple but powerful. 
Like all such stories, it has the power to 
givemeaningto any event, bigorsmall, 
and to provide a yardstick for distin- 
guishing the normal from the deviant. 
Likeall stories, it looksat things froma 
particular vantage pointand provide us 
a moral. It is a comment on the simple 
charm of this story and the social origins 
of ideas about Indian democracy that it 
continues to dominate the imagination 
ofallpoliticalanalysts. . Eds 

The challenge of understanding 
Indian democracy at fifty requires that 
we tell this story differently. For this 
palace-eye-view of politics has hid- 
den from view things which lie in front 


-of us. And its moral is deeply, if sub- 


tly, anti-political. It is important to 
contest this story. After all, homo 
sapiens are story-telling animals. 
Retelling the tale of one’s life is only 
reinventing anew future for oneself. 
* The establishment of demo- 
cracy was an invitation by the Indian 
elite to the ordinary citizen tojointhem 
in the new garhe. It was a bold invita- 
tion, forthe modalities of the game were 


not clear to the hosts. Besides, they did Е 


not know their guests particularly 
well. The history of Indian-politics 
since Independence is a story of how 


our people responded to thisinvitation . 


and discovered a new game, at first 
with hesitation and amusement and 
then with obsession and fierceness. It 
isastory of whatthisencounter did to 
them and to the game itself. 

What happened was not difficult 
to anticipate. After the initial unease, 


many guests felt at- home in the new ~ 


setting and changed the rules'to suit 
theirtaste. They soon turned their back 
to the hosts and enjoyed themselves. 
It was a different game: now, which 


shared little, except the name, withthe . 
'original design. It took on a new aVa- · 
tarand was played for purposes subs- - 


tantially at variance with the textbook 


` version or the original intentions of the 


hosts. No wonder, its consequences 
proved.to be radically different from 


what was intended or anticipated. It. 


threw up a new set of opportunities 
and constraints for which there were 
no precedents. 

The story unfolded itself in vari- 


^ ous stages. The first phase, the famous 


‘Congress system’ Of the. 950s and 
1960s, was characterised by a wide 
gulf which separated the all-powerful 
westernised elite from popular beliefs. 


It was no doubt a democracy, for ће `. 
gamewas decideded by numbers. But 


N^ 


only the brave called it a democracy 
of ideas. This democracy was firmly 
guided. The democratic invitation 
was accepted by a significant number, 
large enough for the hosts to be soon 


`. outnumbered and defeated in the game 


they had initiated. But the structure of 
the game basically followed the rules set 


by the hosts. There were deviations апа: 
distortions, but on balance the game. 


was manageable, or at least recognis- 
able. The idea of democracy was placed 
inside an incubator. The surroundings 
were artificial but it saved the infant at 
acrucial period, 


N ehru’s school teacher like man- 
nerism symbolised the didactic rela- 
tionship in which the political elite 
stood vis-a-vis the ordinary people. In 
terms of ideas itclearly was a one-way 
traffic. Even political protest was 
cognitively loyal, notwithstanding a 
Lohia. The citizens were autonomous 
inthis realm only to the extent to which 
they managed to misunderstand the 
ideas they received from above, a pri- 


vilege lower orders of society have, 


enjoyed throughout history. From a 
certain vantage point, it was a fairly 


‘satisfactory state of affairs. If you 


were born in the right kind of family, 
took care to keep away from the heat 
and dust and took a telescopic view of 
things, Indian democracy appeared 
much like an authentic or at least a 
‘developing’ liberal democracy. It 
was like viewing photographs inside 
cardboard motorcars in rural fests: the 
visual effect largely depended on the 
indulgence.of the viewer. 

The insulation of democracy 
from popular beliefs had a real life 


"effect as well. It provided democracy 
- abreathing space and an initial settling 


in period for a new set of institutions. 
Arelatively low level of participation 
and competitiveness helped early 
institutionalisation. The electoral 
system, party organisations, legisla- 


tures, judiciary and the bureaucracy 
managed a grace period where their 
capacities were not subjected to the 
strenuous test of popular democracy. 

At the same time, the legacy of 
nationalism meant that the new regime 
enjoyed ahigh level of legitimacy,even 
if the people did not quite understand 
what they were supporting. Occasion- 
ally the game threatened to break 


down, for popular beliefs refused to be- 
tamed on questions such as the one of 


linguistic states. Butaskilful political 
handling routinised, and thus rendered 
harmless, the legitimate political expre- 


` ssion of regional diversity. Popular self- 


identities were granted a back-door 
entry by all parties through a process of 
politicisation of castes. A combination 
of good design, skilful execution and 
good fortune thus ensured that the new 
democracy did not create alienation 
among, or face deep-seated hostility 
from, those whose beliefs had little 
room for play in that setting. 


T Nehruvian phase of Indian 
democracy is widely seen, and rightly 
so, as a period of consolidation. The 
intention behind emphasising the dis- 
cursive chasm that characterised this 
period is notto undervalue its achieve- 
ments but to remind ourselves of the 
artificial conditions which made them 
possible. The much too loudly pro- 
claimed nostalgia for this period often 
implies a longing foran infinite exten- 
sion of those conditions. It barely con- 
ceals adeep, suppressed desire to save 
democracy from the people. 

The second phase of Indian 
democracy is recalled inal] the stories 
as signalling a failure of the system, 
as the beginning of its regrettable 
decline. It is equally plausible to read 
this phasé as the natural outcome of 
the earlier one of successful installa- 


coming of age of Indian democracy. 
Тһе infant was now taken out of the 


4 


incubator and placed inthe more natu- ` 


-ral, 1f also more risky, environment. 


Far from being a result of a failure 
of the system, it was a direct conse- 
quence of the-extraordinary success 
of democratic politics in drawing out 
some new strata of the people into the 
political arena. 


А. more and more participants 
adopted this game, they brought to 
bear on it theirexpectations, demands 
and beliefs. At least some of them — 
the large and landed OBCs and a small 
section of Dalits—thought it was about 
time they too had a say in framing the 
rules of the game. This phase was also 
marked by the beginning of an inter- 
action between elite ideologies and 
popular belief systems. As competi- 
tion grew-more intense, political actors 
were forced to pay attention to the 
tastes and preferences of the ordinary 
voters. The first casualty of the new 
compulsions òf the political market 
was the edifice of borrowed high ideo- 
logies, both of the governmentand the 
Opposition. These had to be quietly 
and quickly replaced by home-spun, 
or rather home-made, patchwork ide- 
ologies. The result was admittedly 
shabby. Stitched in haste by tailors of 


varying skills, the new clothes did not 


quite fit the customer. Yet a paradig- 
matic change had taken place. Every- 
one now conceded that the clothes 
must fit the body, and not the other 


-way around. . 


The immediate result of this 
paradigmatic shift was the rise of 
populism as the dominant political 


. ideology. Populist ideology did not 


` Чоп and consolidation. It marked the | 


reflect popularbeliefs; letalone rework 


high ideology in the light of popular 
aspirations and needs. At this stage 
there was little room for ideas to travel 
bottom upwards. The Indian version 
of populism involved a selective app- 
ropriation of the language of social- 
ism, which had been popularised in 
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the previous decade. Socialist sym- 
bols and rhetoric served to package 
substantive policies which had little 


to do with an egalitarian agenda. In 


fáct mainstream politics grew less sen- 
` sitive to the real needs ofthe people, 
at least those which did not lend them- 
selves to easy aggregation. Yet, inso- 
far as rhetoric tends to bind down the 
actors, the language of socialism also 
set limits to what could be defended 


and legitimately debated in the politi- 


cal arena. 


ry os 


| F. deployed toreapelectoral har- 


vest in 1971, populism continued as 


the reigning ideology of Indian poli- | 


tics till the end of the 1980s. Differ- 
ent political brands were worked out 


by recombining familiar elements 


under the socialist label. Elections 
were about whose claim to offer the 
same menu was seen as more credible 
by anational electorate which now cut 
across the old regions. Theconditions 
werethusripe foraseries of plebiscitary 
elections where a more or less uniform 
swing across various states created 
electoral waves. In this Congress Oppo- 
sition system, one party dominance 
gave way to one party salience. 

This first encounter of-Indian 
democracy with popular beliefs left it 
at once deeper and weaker. It helped 
Indian democracy take roots. Greater 
participation and more intense politi- 
cisation showed that the process of 
democratisation continued. The sys- 


tem of representative democracy had ` 
greater acceptance among the people | 


than was imagined at the beginning of 
India’s democratic career. Repeated, 
almost ritual, alteration of govern- 
ments gave the people a sense of con- 
trol and contributed to their sense of 
politicalefficacy. Leaders like Charan 
Singh and Karpoori Thakur articu- 
lated new and hitherto excluded 
voices in the political mainstream as 
did movements like Navnirman, 


India 1997 `’ 


Bihar and Naxalbar which incorpo- 
rated issues from outside thé party 
political framework. | 

At the same time, the failure of 
socialist rhetoric to deliver the goods 
contributed to a deep-felt popular 
frustration. This period showed up the 
weakness of political institutions as 
exemplified by the Emergency. The 
cultural presuppositions embedded in 


the imported liberal democratic insti- ` 


tutions clashed with the everyday 


_ practice of Indian public life. The pro- 
_ cess of an-erosion of political institu- 


tions, especially those which required 


functional autonomy, had begun. The - 


catch-all character of the.populist 
ideology squeezed out some of the 
claimsto power based on regional and 
ethnic identities leading to political 
crises in Assam and Punjab. 


T. third and the current phase of 
democratic politics was inaugurated 
by the simultaneous arrival of the 
three M’s—Mandal, Mandir and Mar- 
ket—on the domestic horizorrand the 
collapse of the USSR, which effecti- 
vely signalled the demise ofthe hege- 
mony of the language of socialism 
in Indian politics. The fundamental 
change in the terms of political dis- 
course which followed was sudden 
and unanticipated, but it did carry for- 
ward the story of the encounter of the 
language of democracy with popular 
imagination. The third phase took the 
encounter a step further. | 

The removal of the token neces- 
sity of the idea of socialism had both 
a liberating and a debilitating effect 
onthedemocratic contestation of mean- 
ings. Some of the new set of beliefs 
which came into play in this phase 
were from the lower orders of society 
and articulated interests which were 


not possible under the previous ideo- 


logical hegemony. This development 
liberated a Kanshi Ram or a Laloo 


Yadav from packaging their sectional 


demands in the language of high ideo- 

logy. It made possible a reconfigura- 

tion of the ‘third space’ to allow for a 

coalition of regional parties with the 

left. It could also lead to a further 

reconfiguration of what appears today’ 
as the Congress-UF space. 


á 


[. the second phase had turned the 
ordinary voter into a customer whose 
tastes had to be taken into account 
by political entrepreneurs, the third. - 
phase turned them into demanding 
and often discerning customers. In 
this sense there is, for the first time, a 
flow of ideas from below. It is not 
surprising thatthis also happens to be 
the period when a democratic upsurge 
is taking place among the hitherto 
disempowered sections. Among Dalits 
this upsurge is reflected in a jump in 
political participation, from voting to 
membership of political parties. 

> Thereisabeginningofachange 
among Adivasis too, for their turnout. 
recorded a sudden jump in the 1996 · 
election, although other signifiers 
have not recorded a similar change. - 
For women, an increase in participa- 
tion has affected all the signifiers 
except voting turnout. These are not 
meaningless statistics. Nor is the fact 
that India 1s perhaps the only major 
democracy in the world where the 
turnout and political activity of a cer- 
tain kind is higher.among the very _ 
poor than among the upper middle 


class. These are nothing if not ins- ' 


tances of a participatory upsurge asso- _ 
ciated with the journey of the ided of 
democracy 

This radicalisation of the discur- 
sive encounter does not by itself pro- 
duce a radical agenda of politics. The 
loss of the received language of high 
ideology and an inability to replace 
it with a home-spun alternative has 
deprivéd political formations of the 
lower order of any aggregating or 
screening devise. The beliefs brought 


to the centre of politits by the rise of 

the lower orders (especially Dalits and 
- the OBCs) are fragmentary in charac- 

ter, concerned only with one section 
_ and with a single issue (BSP’s slogan 
‘Vote hamara raj tumhara nahin 
chalega’ captures the evocative power 
and the narrow vision of these ideolo- 
gies) and are incapable of mediating 
competing sectional claims. | 


` 


T constraint, coupled with the 
sudden collapse of the earlier consen- 
-' sus, which had in any case worn thin, 
created conditions for the discursive 
coup inthe form of Manmohanomics. 
Almost overnight it succeeded in 
- overthrowing the established eco- 
nomic consensus and installing anew 
common-sense of liberalisation and 
globalisation, without any evidence of 
popular demand or support for such a 
drastic turnabout. The happy accep- 
tance ofthe agenda of liberalisation by 
the UF partners only underlines the flip 
side of the current discursive flux. The 
successful deployment of the cultural 
symbols of the subalterns by the Sangh 
Parivar in the Ramjanmabhoorhi agi- 
tation also serves as a reminder of the 
consequences of an absence of broa- 
derideologicalfilters. . 

. A теек.ѕштепаег to forces of 
economic globalisátion and a sharp- 
ening of ethnic cleavages may have 
left a deeper wound on the polity than 
is now visible. It may already have 
eroded something ofthe extraordinary 
autonomy that politics has enjoyed in 
post-independence India. Some ofthe 

“signs are visible in the middle class 
driven politics ofanti-politics, be itin 


the name of electoral reform or clean 


politics. The BJP's political ascen- 
dance can only further strengthen 
these trends. "M 
Fifty years ago, the decision to 
create a democratic polity in a poor, 
unequal, post-colonial society did not 
look as courageous as it does in retro- 


spect. Perhaps the mood of the time _ 


enabled everyone to forget that no 
other society had successfully tra- 


versed this path before. Nor has it been ' 
done since. India failed to remove : 


poverty or inequality or even remove 
the éultural traces of post-coloniality; 
yet it has succeeded in remaining a 
democracy. Ironically, it is precisely 
wherrIndian democracy is evolving a 


- specific language of its own that poli- 
tics may lose its historical specificity. 
and India may begintoreflecttherou- . 


tine logic of democratic politics in a 
poor, post-colonial society. Develop- 
ments of the last few years thus 
crystallise a paradox inherent in this 
story of the encounter of India with 
the idea of democracy. 


L. me round off this story by rais- 
ing a general question: what does it 
mean to install ademócracy? Implicit 
in much of what is wrong with the 


dominant story of Indian democracy . 


or for that matter in contemporary 
democratic theory, is what may be 
calleda *hardware' approach to demo- 


‚ cracy. According to this approach 
„democracy is above all an institutio- ' 


nal mechanism which can be made to 
work properly in any setting, given the 
right conditions of installation. The 
approach implicit in my story, on the 
other hand, treats democracy more 
like a language, a ‘software’ . The soft- 
ware called democracy must be con- 
tinuously re-written in the language of 
its end-user, the ordinary citizen. The 
point of using a software is its value- 
addition —it cannoteven-begin to work 


‚ withoutestablishing a firm protocol of 


shared symbols. If it has to havea life, 
democracy must exist in and throu gh 
the minds of ordinary people; it must 
learn to work its way through their 
beliefs and values. 


Or, to change the metaphor: 


what happens when the idea of de- 
mocracy travels downwards? Perhaps 


some founding fathers of our demo- 
cracy, the original hosts to this game, 
entertained the illusion that the demo- 
cratic idea would remain intact as 
it travelled downwards. Gradually 
larger and yet larger number of per- 
sons would come to.embrace the pack- 
age of liberal democracy in the ѕате 
form in which the elite had believed. 
Alternatively, some romantics belie- 
vedthatthe idea of democracy is auto- 
matically transformed by the people 
when it reaches them. They make 
democracy speak their language and 
devise the system best suited for their 
needs. am 

Tbe experience of the làst five 
decades confirms neither of the these 
versions. The journey of the idea of 
democracy in India not only changed 
the lives of millions it touched, it also 
changed the idea of democracy itself 
in more ways than one. Call it creoli- 
sation or vernacularisation of demo- 
cracy, this transformation is at the 
heart of whatever success demo- 
cracy has achieved in India. Serious 
attempts to marry the democratic idea 
to popular beliefs, to develop shared 
protocols with the pre-existing-lan- 
guage of the people, is what has dis- 
tinguished India from other countries 
where the democratic enterprise never- 
took off. It can continue to maintain 
this distinction in the future. 


С ые by itself is no magic 
remedy. Indigenisation of democracy 
isa necessary condition, but nota suf- 
ficient one for the working out of this 
idea. A large historical process. fol- ` 
lows no pre-ordained script. It does. 
not produce neat outconies. It leaves 
gaps, it produces contradictions. And 
there is no hidden hand here which 
mightstraighten every wrinkle. There 
is, in other words, no short-cut to cre- 
ating and sustaining the language of 


. rádical democracy except weaving 


every strand andtyingeverythread. ` 
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` IF it weren't for its awful conse- 


quences, the mannerin which Sitaram 


Kesri was hijacked by non-perform-. 


ing, born again hawks ofthe Corigréss 
party would have been cause of much 
mirth. After Kesri's first aborted 


attempt at the prime minister’s berth | 


in March 1997, the old codger was 
reconciled to livinginastate oflimbo 


—wherehis party wasneitheronthe trea- - 


sury beriches nor on the opposition’s. 
To give him the little credit that is due, 
Kesri had built a good rapport with the 
affable United Front (UF) Prime Min- 
ister Inder Kumar Gujral, who, on his 


: part, keptthe Congress leader informed 
` of governmental matters. | 


Unlike previous coalition gov- 


ernments in the Centre under Morarji | 


— From victory to defeat | 


OMKAR GOSWAMI 


Desai, Charan Singh and V.P. Singh, 
this UFadministration did not collapse . 
under the weight of its own internal 
contradictions. While it might be all 
very well for BharatiyaJanata Party's 
Jaswant Singh to describe the govern- 
ment as ‘a fifteen legged centipede’, 
the fact of the marter was that the part- 
ners were getting their act together and 
‘Indian citizens were getting uséd toa 
coalition that was beginning to deliver 
the goods. Tobe sure, the government: 
had its weak links, with C.M: Ibrahim, 
the Union minister for civil aviation, 


апа Ram Vilas Paswan, his colleague '. 


in the railways, taking the top slots. 
However, countering their abysmal 
performance were P. Chidambaram, 
Murasoli Maran, supported by a cast 


"as diverse as Chaturanan Mishra, 


Jayanti Natarajan, В.В. Ramiah, апа” 


some other straight-thinking politi- 
cians, backed by Gujral himself. 

As in most governments, the 
reform rhetoric of the UF's ministers 
sometimes outpaced actual action. 
Nevertheless, there can be little doubt 
that reforms were once again moving 

` оп track — the more so after the 
somnambulism that characterised the 
last two years of P.V. Narasimha 
Rao’s tenure as prime minister. 
Chidambaram’s audaciously bold 
‘budget of February 1997 rekindled the 
spirit of reforms that had petered out 
in 1995 and 1996. ` 


ҮІ... itis doubtless true that the 


government failed to meet the fiscal 
deficit target of 4.5 per cent for 1997- 
98, [would argue that Chidambaram' s 
second budget should not be viewed 
in a short term perspective. Unlike 
Mani Shankar Aiyar, who lampoons 
Chidambaram as ‘Superman in a 
veshti’, I believe that the | 997-98 bud- 
get radically altered our approach to 
tax policy. Poor countries with vast 
bureaucracies perforce treat tax rev- 
enue as amilchcow, and the logic that, 
up toapoint, collections may rise with 
a fall in tax rate does not often cut 
much ice. 

Going by the signals given in his 
first budget in July 1996, oneexpected 
the thin-skinned lawyer-finance 
minister to be a risk-averse fiscal 
marginalist. On 28 February 1997, he 
proved us wrong. Slashing personal 
income tax rates to 30 per cent, cor- 
porate taxes for Indian companies to 
35 per cent, and eliminating double 
taxation of dividend income were not 
the marginal changes of a cautious 
man. These were powerful signals to 
investors and individual savers that 
the government was determined to cut 
loose from its fiscal past. And I would 
not blame the finance minister for fail- 


ing to meet the fiscal deficit targets. To 
ask a counter question to Mani Aiyer 
and his friends: Do they seriously 
think that Chidambaram would have 
met a 4.5 per cent target had he kept 
the old tax rates? Almostcertainly not. 

` As а key signalling device, 
therefore, the budget clearly under- 
scored the UF government's commit- 


'ment to hasten the pace of reforms. 
` But that was not all. By late 1996, it 


had.become apparent even to the 
Reserve Bank of India and the North 
Block mandarins thatthe tight money 
policy which was adopted to curb 
inflation in 1994-95 — when the whole- 
sale price ihdex shot up by 12.5 per 
cent — was devastating swathes of 
the industrial sector. Reacting to the 
heady days of reform in 1992-93 and 
1993-94, almost every corporate 
house had embarked on major projects. 
Suddenly, in 1995-96, the bot- 
tom fell out of the primary equity 
market. As if this was not enough, 
interest rates began to harden, and 
companies found themselves not only 
investing in the future on the rump of 
high cost debt but also operating in the 
present on the basis of very expensive 
working capital. By late 1996, profits 
had taken a beating and the ugly red 
blotches that dotted the corporate land- 
scape in 1996-97 were testimony to 
doing business inacompetitive milieu 
with uncompetitive cost of credit. - 


T. his credit, Chidambaram 
realised this very quickly, and the last 
two credit policies of the previous RBI 
governor, C. Rangarajan, ushered in 
a more realistic monetary environ- 
ment. There were reforms directed 
to the supply side as well as the 
organisational aspects of banking. 
Making RBI’s Bank Rate a reference 
rate and progressively reducing it to 
10 per cent, cutting down the cash 
reserveratio thatbanks had to deposit 
with the RBI from a 12 per cent to a 


‘target of 8 percentin March 1998, and 


freeing deposit and lending rates were 
some of the reforms that eased the bor- 
rowing cost of corporates. 

In addition, there were major 
reforms on the anvil in commercial 
law. A brand new Companies Bill was 
drafted in record time. I was amem- 
ber of the committee that did this task. 
Members would fly in to Delhi from 
various parts of India, spend an aver- 
age of three days a week — often work- 
ing late into the night—to redo the bill 
from scratch. With enthusiasm, a 
group of dedicated professionals 
introduced concepts like buy-back, 
employee stock options, derivatives, 
efficient winding up procedures, and 
some of the best international norms 


‘for corporate disclosure. 


| o be sure, some galling provisions 
were inserted without the knowledge 
of the committee. Nevertheless, the 


bill wasaclear statementof corporate 


reformand ought to have become law 
duringthe 1997 winter session of Par- 
liament. So, too, would have been the 
new Sick Industrial Companies Act 
and the Foreign Exchange Manage- 
ment Act. And, unexpected by all, 
there wasa major breakthrough inthe - 
Urban Land Ceiling Act, with the 
cabinet deciding to recommend its 
repeal rather than piece-meal amend- 
ment. 
Chidambaram was not the only refor- 
mer. Murasoli Maran’s unfortunate 
public duel with Osamu Suzuki over 
the Maruti affair cannot detract from 
the zeal with which foreign invest- 
ment proposals were cleared in the 
industry ministry. Indeed, Maran has 
notched up a record of sorts by clear- 
ing the largest number of FIPB approv- 
als in the shortest period of time. 
Ofcourse, there were failures, the 
most important of which was a rapid 
capitulation to the wage demands of 
government employees — where the 
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- 


state doled outàn extra Rs | 5,000 сгоге 
without demanding greater efficiency 


“іп return. No less significant was the 


failure ofthe so-called ‘disinvestment’ 
programme of the government. I have 
always argued that when privatisation 
iscalled ‘disinvestment’ itisdoomedto 


_failiure. The réason is simple enough. 
By its very meaning, disinvestment. 


suggests a revenue raising exercise to 
be implemented via marginal reduction 


of shareholding, while privatisation- 


means that what was once the- govern- 
ment’s now belongs to the private sec- 
tor. Inacountry seeped in the tradition 
of public sector – where much of the 


intelligentsia still believe that the ` 


government should produce steel, 


cement, fertilisers and offer hotel. 


rooms — disinvestment 15 a sure-shot 


. recipe for failure. It is like asking 


Bishen Singh Bedito open the innings 
and then expecting him to score a cen- 
tury. Notsurprisingly, despite earnest 
efforts by G.V. Ramakrishna, whose 
Disinvestment Commission pro; 
duced master plans for several public, 
sector enterprises, nothing worth the 
while has happened. The only excep- 
tion was MTNL’s GDR offering which, 
despite turmoil in world capital mar- 
kets, managed to garner $358 million. 


D espite these failures, the general 


consensus was that we were once 
again moving along the path of eco- 
nomic reform. But, more signifi- 
cantly, people of the cóuntry were 
seeing that itis possible for a coalition 
to politically govern acountry as com- 
plex as India. Cynics who had written 
offthe UFasabunch of dead-beats saw 
Chidambaram and Maran develop 


. working relationships with Chatüranan 


Mishra,-Indrajit Gupta and even Ram 
Vilas Paswan. 

The most heartening f eature of 
the government was its commitment 


to federal polity. On the one hand, 


states were realising the importance of 


India 1997- 


growth and the need to attract invest- 


ments on a competitive-basis. On the 


other, the Centre was increasingly 
loosening its 40-year hold on state- 


level decision-making. The litmus test | 


ofthis wasthe mannerin which the Cen- 
tre was encouraging states to directly 
access programme assistance for res- 


tructuring from The World Bank and - 


the Asian Development Bank ~ instead 
of intérfering ineach and every process, 


üsithad gong) inthe past. : 


А. we were gingerly making Qur 
way forward, tragedy struck from the 
most unexpected quarters. There was 
a superannuated judge who had got 
oneextension after the other to inves- 
tigate matters relating tò the assassi- 
nation of Rajiv Gandhi. He resided in 
relative obscurity in one of the many 
subsidised bungalows that dot 
Lutyen's Delhi; he was full of self- 
importance, hungry for fame and his 
office leaked likea sieve; and he wrote 
unbelievably atrocious English. One 


` fine day, he met with the executive 


editorofaleading Weekly, andtherest 
is history. 

The absurd drama that f. ТИЗ 
would have made Eugene Ionesco 


rush for Cover. However horrific his. 


death, the fact is that Rajiv was killed 
more than six years ago. And one 
would have thought that lapses in his 
personal security and infiltration in 
Tamil Nadu by Sri Lanka's Liberation 
Tigersofthe Tamil Eelam would have 
been matters forthe history book. Can 
one imagine Lyndon Johnson's gov- 
ernment falling had there been Milap 
Chand Jain type revelations about 
22 November 1963?.But, as we know 
too well, Mera Bharat Mahan. So, we 
were spectators to vignettes that could 
only be producedin the sub-continent. 
Consider a few choiceexamples. 

An ideologically crippled party 


` led by arudderless old non-leader sud- ` 


denly decides that it is the honour of 


the slain leader at stake. It therefore 
looks for signs of action from the 
Sphinx-like Italian widow — who is 
expected to give up her housewife’s 
tasks, utter the magic words, ‘Ido’ and 
don the mantle ofa vengeful Durga. She 
doesn’t. So, the-great leaders of the 


Congress party camp. outside- 10 


Janpath to catch the slightest twitch | 
of the fair lady’s left eyebrow: She 
twitches, she twitches not, they mutter 
amongst themselves. Finally; the born 
again hawks ofthe party decide to raise 
the clarioncry of national honour. 

And who are these hardliners? 
Jitendra Prasada, who has never. 
fought a real election in his life, who. 
clawed his way to the top by fawning 
and back-stabbing, and under whose 
illustrious leadership Congress won: 
only 5 seats in U.P-outof 85 in the last 
Lok Sabha elections. A close second 
is the inscrutable.Arjun Singh, who is 


smart enough to give the. -world the 


impression that he kow- tows to 10 
Janpath while placing two of his pro- 
teges in the UF government. Then 


- there is the masterful ex-minister for 


petroleum, Satish Sharma, whose leg- 
endary bequests of petrol pumps and 


. gas distribution centres is matched 


only by the Italian tiles of his swim- 
ming pool. The list g goeson.. . ` 


D 


j ptm great leaders of the Congress 
decide that the country is not worth. . 
bothering about, that governance 18 ^ 
inconsequential, and, hence, thattheir 
solemn duty is to get rid of a govern- 
ment and force another crisis in-the 
name of Rajiv Gandhi. And they do so. 
Neither the powerless Kesri, nor the 
desperate first-time MPs сап stop the 
‘Honour Rajiv' cabal. History. will 
underscore how bizarre it all was — 
how a dozen. has-beens could force 
their writonaparty and, thence, on the 
country. | | 

From the day President 
Narayanan dissolved the 1 Ith Lok 


Sabha, all policy decisions of any 
import have been put on the back- 
burner. Already, the hallowed politi- 
cos of the land are fishing around for 
strategic alliances. Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, whose motto is ‘U.P. is India, 
ала India U.P.', is finding out ways 
of creating alliances to regain his sta- 
tus in the home state. Kanshi Ram is 
playing god. The BJP are willing to 


welcome anyone in their fold. The: 


Congress MPs from Orissaare sussing 
out the BJP, as is a faction of the 
Maharashtra Congress.-The rat race 
. has well and truly begun. 


A. this stage, it would be certainly 
foolhardy and probably impossible 


to predict the outcome of India’s _ 


unwanted |2th Lok Sabha elections. 
However, a couple of things can be 
said with near certainty. First, with the 
current flock of leaders, the Congress 
will be decimated at the hustings. I 
would be very surprised if it wins 
even 90, seats. That will be a fitting 
reply to the Congress. Second, unless 
G.K. Moopanar purges his Sonia bug 
and decides to ally with the DMK acc- 
ording to Karunanidhi’s terms, the 
Tamil Maanila Congress is all set to 
be wiped out. Thanks to Justice Jain 
and the Congress. it is no longer pos- 
sibleforMoopanarand Chidambaram 
to simultaneously play the Tamil and 
the Congress game. For. ТМС, fence- 
sitting time is over. ү 

^. Iam of the view — more accu- 
rately, of the faith — that the elections 
will further strengthen regional par- 
ties and give a larger numerical sup- 
portbase forthe constituents ofthe UF. 
However, that will really depend upon 
the nature of pre-.and post-electoral 
alliances and, more significantly, on 
how many Congress seats are snat- 
ched by the BJP. In fact, the stupidity 
of Congress has made matters easy 
for Advani and his ilk. Now they no 
longer need to talk of Ram, Ayodhya, 


Kashi and Mathura. They can speak of 
the unity ofthe nation, usurpthe slo- 
gan ekta aur akhandata and pre-sent 
themselves as the stable national alter- 
native. Thanks to the Congress, 
people may believe them sufficiently 
enough to give BJP 230 plus seats. 
Allthis iscrystal ball gazing. Far 
more certain are the consequences of 
this dissolution and election on the 
economy. The East Asian crisis had 
unwittingly presented India with one 
last opportunity to catch up with the 
ASEAN nations. Most experts believe 
that it will take Korea, Japan, Indone- 
sia, Thailand and Malaysia another 
year—perhaps 18 months- to restruc- 
ture their economy and financial 
systems. Equally, everyorie who under- 
stands the region knows that these 
countries will come back with a ven- 
geance, this time with an efficient 
financial sectorand more competitive 
exchange rates. For Korea, Japan and 
Malaysia it goes beyond economic 
restructuring. It isa matter of national 
honour. Tounderstand that one has to 
see a photograph that was recently 
published in a newspaper. It showed 
Korean mothers donating gold rings 
to the national cause - like we did dur- 
ing the Chinese aggression in 1961. 


Es was a godsent opportunity for 
us to speed upthe pace of reforms. We 
needed to pass all the economic bills 
that were waiting to be legislated; to 
open up the insurance sector; to rap- 
idly privatise and use the proceeds to 


focus on social sector spending; to ' 


take advantage of the depreciation of 


the rupee and reduce importtariff rates 


to ASEAN levels; to accelerate the pace 
of financial sector and Capital market 


' reforms; to put in transparent invest- 


ment guidelines and eliminate FIPB; to 


encourage a ten-fold increase in for- 
-eign direct investment; to sanction as 


many power projects as possible and 
encourage the states to privatise trans- 


mission and distribution; and much, 
much more. 

Even before the dissolution of 
the Lok Sabha, our leaders were being 
smug about the East Asian turmoil. 
The chant that we heard the most was: 
‘They were overambitious and there- 
fore collapsed. Itisasure sign that we, 
the slow and steady, are doing the right 
thing.’ We’ ve heard this from Gujral 
(who hasn’t the foggiest idea of what 
reforms are all about) and from 
Chidambaram- who lectured the del- 
egates at the World Economic Forum 
about the need to ‘calibrate’ reforms.. 


W... bosh! In an integrated 


world, reforms are not about levels. 
They are about rates of growth, of 
speed. The fact that India is better-off 
in 1997 comparedto 1991 isofnocon- 
sequence. Malaysia is incomparably 
betteroffin 1997 vis-à-vis 1991, àsare 


Thailand, Indonesia, Taiwan, China, 


let alone Korea and Japan. In the last 
six years we have grown atan average 
of 5 per cent. Notwithstanding the 
East Asian crisis, our competitors 
have grown at 7 percent. Therefore we 
have slipped at the rate of 2 per cent 
per yearfor six years. 

Even the best of our political 
leaders are prone to forgetting this. So, 
in the best of times, we were sliding 
away. This was the opportunity.to 
claw back, and we blew it. Three 
months of 1998 would have passed 
before a new government is formed 
and a budget passed. Another three 
months will pass before the new gov- 
ernment finds its feet. By the time we 
wind up our old gramophone record 
player, ASEAN will have raced ahead 
to regain its supremacy and further 
widen the gap. And if China devalues 
its renminbi to ASEAN levels, it would 
be curtains ‘for India. Ladies and 
gentlemen, let’s all join together and 
thank Chacha Kesri for giving us such 
a great present. 
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CONSIDER this true story. When 
Iraq invaded Kuwait in 1990 а group 


of Koreans stuck in Kuwait quickly. 


moved into their country’s embassy 
from where they hoped to fly out and 
return to Seoul. Was it safe to drive 
from the embassy to the airport with- 
out getting into trouble with Saddam's 
soldiers was the question uppermost 
in their mind. A Korean company 
executive had a bright idea. “Му com- 
pany's name and logo is very popular 
іп Iraq, he explained. ‘Isuggest we fly 
my company flag on our vehicles 
rather than the national flag and drive 
out.’ The suggestion was accepted and 
the entire group drove safely to the air- 
port, with Saddam’s soldiers waving 
along the way, shouting out the name 
of the company! While trade still fol- 
lows the flag in some parts of the 
world, increasingly itis the flag which 
follows trade in contemporary times. 

Receiving this writer in his office 
in Brussels іп 1993, a senior European 
Commission official pointed to the 
computer screen on his table which 
showed EU’s trade and investment 
links with the world and said: ‘In the past 


-India did not appear on this screen, so 


for me it did not exist. Today, it figures 
prominently, soitmatters.’ In defining 
India’s relations with the world in the 
post-Cold War era, economics and 
business have come to the fore. | 
Theendofthe Cold War, the col- 
lapse of the so-called ‘centrally planned 
economies’, the emergence of East 
and South East Asia, including China, 
asthe new engine of growth inthe world 
economy, the globalisation-of econo- 
mic activity and regional integration 
encompassing major industrial 
economies as well as newly indus- 
trialising countries, the emergence of 
new communications and informa- 
tion technologies accompanied, para- 
doxically, by protectionist tendencies 
in the OECD economies and so on, have 
altered the external environment іл, 
which the Indian economy, like any 
other; operates. | . 
Economics has been at the heart 
of diplomacy in the nineties. Strategic 
analysts who viewed the relationship . 
between nations largely through the 
prism of geo-politics and military 
might, have come to recognise that 


in the post-Cold War world, geo- 
economics has acquired primacy. It 
could be argued, however, that eco- 
nomics has always been central to 
international relations even when 
politics was in command. As early as 
in December 1947, Jawaharlal Nehru 
told the Constituent Assembly: 
"Talking about foreign policies, the 
House must remember that these 
are not just empty struggles on a 
chess-board. Behind them lie all 
manner of things. Ultimately, for- 
eign policy is the outcome of eco- 
nomic policy, and until India has 
properly evolved her economic 


policy, her foreign policy will be * 


rather vague, rather inchoate, and 
will be groping. It is well for us to 
say that we stand for peace and free- 
dom and yet that does not convey 
much to anybody, except a pious 
hope... (and)every country is pre- 
pared to say the same thing, 
whether it means itor not. 

*What then do we stand for? Well, 
you haveto develop this argument 
in the economic field.... To come 
to grips with foreign policy in eco- 
nomic, political and various other 
aspecis, to try to understand it, is 
what ultimately matters. Whatever 
policy we may lay down, the art of 
conducting the foreign affairs of a 
country lies in finding out what is 
most advantageous to the country. 
...1 regret that we have not pro- 
duced any constructive economic 
scheme or economic policy so 
far... when we do so, that will gov- 
ern our foreign policy more than all 
the speeches in this house.”! > 


Wi. the foreign policy ofa 


country may fromtimeto time be influ- 
enced by specific non-economic, 
purely strategic or political priorities, 
1. Jawaharlal Nehru quoted, in Dewan 


C. Vohra, Economic Relevance of Non-Align- 
ment, ABC Publishing House, Delhi, 1983. 


Nehru’s emphasis on the underlying 
importance of economic policy influ- 
encing the long term foreign policy 
framework of a country, well appre- 
ciated in the context of the post colo- 
nial, ‘bipolar’ world he was function- 
ing inat the time, iseven more relevant 
in the contemporary post-Cold War 
world of pragmatism and business- 
orientation in foreign policy. What is 
‘advantageous’ to a country can no 
longer be defined purely or even pri- 
marily in political or strategic terms, 
but must fundamentally be defined in 
economic terms. | 


One of the lessons of the розї-` 


War era and indeed, the lesson of the 
history of the Cold War, isthat sooner 
or later the success ofa country's for- 
eign policy is circumscribed by the 
efficacy of its economic policy. Suc- 
cessful economies have a greater 
degree of freedom in shaping an inde- 
pendent foreign policy than failed or 
weak economies. More importantly, 
economic policy can itself be an ins- 


trument of foreign policy ifitenables : 


acountry to win friends and influence 
people. 


Bus. in the era of decolo- 
nisation and at the height of the East- 
West confrontation, some countries 
in the South, especially India, could 
afford to pursue a foreign policy 
which had a higher profile than was 
warranted by the strength of their 
economy. Inthe post-Cold War world 
this is no longer possible. Equally, 
pragmatic ratherthan ideological con- 
siderations have come to the fore in 
relations between nations. This was 
evidenteven in the 1970s after the oil 
shock of 1973 when strategic policy 
analysts recognised the importance of 


.geo-economics over geo-politics. 


Control overhigh technology is 
clearly even more critical to political 
power today than control over eco- 
nomic and natüral resources whose 


importance the oil crisisunderscored. 
Since such control is increasingly 
exercised by non-sovereign, extra- 


national corporate entities, the ability 


of nation states to deal with such mul- 
tinational corporations is central to the 
success of a country's foreign policy. 
Equally, with the spread of regional 
economic groups and regional inte- 
gration of economies, India’s external 
economic relations with her neigh- 
bours are critical to the success of her 
wider foreign policy goals. 


| heemerging structure of powerin 


the post-Cold War world has been 
described by many analysts as being 


, ‘multipolar’. US strategic policy ana- 


lyst, Henry Kissinger, the most promi- 
nent exponent of this view, aptly 
summed it up in the following words: 
‘The international system of the 
21st century will be marked by a 
` seeming contradiction: on the one 
hand, fragmentation; on the other, 
growing globalisation:On the level 
of the relations among states, the 
new order will be more like the 
European state system of the [8th 
and 19th centuries than the rigid 
patterns of the Cold War. It will 
contain at least six major powers — 
the United States, Europe, China, 
Japan, Russia, and probably India 
—as well as a multiplicity of medium 
sized and smaller countries. 

"At the same time, international 
relations have become truly global 
for the first ime. Communications 
are instantaneous; the world eco- 
nomy operates on all continents 
simultaneously. A whole set of 
issues has surfaced that can only be 
dealt with on a worldwide basis, 
such as nuclear proliferation, the 
environment, the population explo- 
sion, and economic interdepen- 
dence.’? 


2. Henry: Kissinger, Diplomacy. Simon and 


Schuster, New York, 1994 
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While it is premature to regard 


Indiaasa major powertoday, itis nec- . 


essary to recognise that it is capable 
of becoming one within the first half 
of the next century» Indian policy- 
makers, especially politicians, have 
not yet adequately appreciated the 
wider policy implications of such a 
status for India. The Chinese leader- 


ship seems to have a better apprecia- 


tion both of the opportunities and the 
responsibilities that a *major power’ 
status brings withit? 9 - - 

What are the implications of this 
worldview for India’s foreign policy 
and her economic policy? The most 
_ important implication for us is that the 
. non-aligned nations no longer have the 
. bargaining power that the Cold War 
gave them. The smaller, lessdeveloped, 
more outward oriented economies with 
the non-aligned movement discovered 
this fairly quickly and adjusted them- 
selves tothe new environment. 


The course of the Uruguay Round 
of GATT talks showed that the postures 
adopted in the 1986-89 period were 
quickly abandoned after 1990 and 
most developing economies chose to 
fall in line with developed industrial 
economies, especially the US, by the 
time the Marrakesh agreement was 
signed in December 1994. Despite the 
more reassuring assessment of the 
. global power balance by Kissinger, 
most Third World leaders believed 
that the bipolar world had been rep- 
- 3.SeeforexampleI.K. Gujral, “The Post-Cold 
War Era — An Indian Perspective’, and Wu 


Zueqian (former Chinesé foreign minister) 
“Тһе Post-Cold War Ear— A Chiness Perspec- 


tive’, in World Affairs, Vol. 1, No. 1, Januaty- 


March 1997). Compared to Gujral's more 
cautious and traditional view of Indian foreign 
policy in the post-Cold War world, Xueqian 
is more forthright in stating thata bipolar world 
is being replaced by a multipolar world in 
whichthe United States will continueto bethe 
strongest economic and military power, He 
'sees Japan, the European Union, Russia and 
‘а number of developing countries including 
China and India’ as other major powers: ` 


Indía 1997 ЕЕ 5 


( 


: laced by a unipolar one. The quick 


and resolute conclusion of the Uru- 
guay Round after the Dunkel Draft 
was circulated in 1992 reflected this 
assessment: ` 


a 


Е a small countty, if.a sizeable 
economy, like South Korea started 
reflecting on these issues almost 
immediately after the end of the Cold 


War. Commenting on Korea’s ‘New’ 


Internationalisation Strategy’, the 
President of the Korea Institute’ for 
International Economic Policy, Jang- 
Hee Yoo, said in early 1993: ' 

“At the end of the Cold Маг, а new 


: international order was.created 


. when a militaristic balance of 
power was replaced with an eco- 
nomic balance of intérests. The 
world econoiny inthe 1990s should 
eventually see a multipolar system 
in which the US economy shares 
the economic leadership with the 
EC and Japan. Asia’s newly indus- 

. trialised economies have also put 
themselves ina strong international 
position, ... Recent changes in the 
international economic environ- 
mentand Korea’ s increasingly sig- 
nificant position in the international 
community suggest that drastic 
reform should immediately be 
made in Korea’s foreign economic 
policy." 
Offering a ‘positive’ agenda of 
what Korea should ‘do’ to meet this 


Wu Xueqian goes on to add: "The multipolar 
evolution—even though in atransitional stage 


` — has become so irreversible that even the €x- 


isting superpower has to take into accountthe 
possible reaction of other countries when tak- 
ing important decisions on foreign affairs:... 
The emergence ofthe developing countries is- 


- also a major event in contemporary- interna- 


tional relations.’ 


4. Jang-Hee Yoo, “А New Internationalisation 
Strategy of the Korean Economy: Suggestions 
and Recommendations’, in Jang-Won Suh 
(ed.), Korea’s New International Economic 
Diplomacy and Globalisation Policy, Korea 
Ynstitute for International Economic Policy, 
Seoul, 1993. 


emerging situation, rather than what > 


it should *oppose' (a usually Indian 


approach!), Jang-Hee concludes: . 


‘A unified Korea could eventually. 


be listed as one of the top ten econo-. 


mies in the world. It might, along ` 


with other major industrial powers,” 

lead the world economic order. If 
this is to happen, Korea will not: 
only have to participate in all ma- 
jorinternational organisations, but 


it must also take partial геѕропѕ1- , 


bility for world economic growth 
and stability...: Coping with thé 
globalisation trends of the world 


economy isthe mostimportanttask . 
оп Korea's economic agenda for ' 


the next severál years. | 
‘From Korea's perspective, while 


- the forward growth model is still 


the basis of economic growth, the 
new forms of protectionism in thé 


international economy (offensive. n 


market production, technology 
protection, environment protec- 
. tion) may threaten rather than 
provide opportunities. Therefore, 


instead of continuing the existing. 


` passive or defensive policy actions, 
Korea's foreign economic policy 
should be reformed affirmatively 
towards market openings. Without 


this dramatic change,.the Korean. 


economy may lag behind other 


dynamic, open economies in arap- 


idly changing world economic 
environment.’ 


` 


fuller appreciation of the Asian eco- : 


nomic miracle, notwithstanding (ће is 


recentcrisis in the East Asian markets, 

itis now clear that the Kissinger view 
has greater credibility and the world - 
is indeed likely to see competing cen- ` 
tresofpoweremerge. The next decadé : 
or two will witness constant compe- 
tition circumscribed by structured ` 
cooperation between majorand minor 
powers. The multipolar power struc- 


W.. the passage of time and a 


[4 


ture is going to influence the manner 
in which the forces of competition 


and the mechanisms of cooperation - 


‘operate. - 
Whether it is the functioning of 
institutions like the WTO or the out- 
come of discussions on a multilateral 
agreement on investment (MAI), 
whether itis transfer of technology or 
the movement of people, nothing will 
be shaped by the power structures of 
the Cold War era, in which super- 
: powerrivalry and ideological conflict 
defined the outcome. of any given 
competition or attempt at cooperation. 
Nor will the United States always be 
able to unilaterally dictate the terms of 
resolution. It will have to look to other 
major powers for support onan incre- 
asing number of global issues. 


l. the coming years multilateral 
negotiations can have wholly unpre- 
dictable outcomes since the forces of 
competition and cooperation will be 
in a state of flux, until the six major 
powers are able to define a new equi- 
librium. China'sincreasingly high pro- 
file presence in multilateral forums ` 


can only add to the flux. India still can- 


not take its position within the multi- 
polar structure defined by Kissinger 
for granted and will have to work 
hard at it — both on the foreign and 
strategic policy front as well as on the 
domestic and external economic 
policy front. This is by no means an 
easy task. . i 
.. . What does this mean in opera- 
tional terms for Indian diplomacy? 
Foremost, India must accept the privi- 
lege and challenge of being a major 
power. It must not only seek the poli- 
tical power that such a status confers 


on it, as when it did in not signing the: 


NPT and the CTBT and in (hopefully) 
continuing to seek a Security Council 
membership. This is the easier part of 
the challenge. The more difficult part 
is to pursue an economic policy 


agenda, both internally and exter- 
nally, which such astatus entails. 
India must be a major trading 
nation in the world, its share of world 
trade and investment flows must 
increase. Its trade and investment 
regime must encourage freer flow of 
goods, services and capital. In order 
~to ensure this without suffering the 
pain of destruction of the sub-optimal 
structures built during the decades of 
protected, inward-looking develop- 
ment, India must quickly invest in 
improving the economic and social 
infrastructure and the skills of its 
people. Investment in health and edu- 
cation —basic, technical, professional 
and higher—is as imperative as is new 
investment in power, irrigation, com- 
munications and transportation, both in 
the publicand private sectors. The pub- 
lic sector, especially in defence related 
industries, must be rejuvenated as an 
instrument of advanced research and 
development of new technologies. 


A, the other major powers, espe- 
cially USA, Russia and China, invest 
heavily in defence-related industries 
and seek to exploit technological 
externalities. Indian industry has 
rarely viewed public investment in 
defence, space and nuclear. progra- 
mmes in these terms. Public procure- 
ment and major business deals must 
be linked with explicit foreign policy 
objectives, as China has done sys- 
tematically. Compare the manner in 
which the Chinese have used foreign 
investment as a méans of leveraging 
foreign policy, bestexemplified by the 
use of the Boeing deal to ensure con- 
tinuation of MFN status by the US, and 
the inability of the Indian political sys- 
- tem to view foreign investment policy 
within a wider foreign and strategic 
policy perspective. 
Equally, India must improve its 
- bargaining skills in global forums and 


give a sharper edge to economic diplo- 


macy, both in its relations with the 
developed industrial economies of the 
North as well as in its relations with 
the countries of the South, particularly 
her neighbours. The focus of policy 
formulation as well as public debate 
in the area of foreign policy has for 
long remained obsessed with political 
and security issues so much so that 
economic diplomacy has till recently 
not acquired the primacy it should. 


Е the policy and the püblic 


debate on India's relations with her 
neighbours has not fully integrated 
political and economic diplomacy on 
this front. India's shabby response to 


_the Sri Lankan proposal fora bilateral 


free trade agreement, reflecting the 
power of domestic lobbies, and the 
slow pace of development of the idea 
of a South Asian Free Trade Agree- 
ment (SAFTA), where India can even 
now easily make unilateral trade con- 
cessions provided the government is 
willing to face up to domestic. lobbies, 
is atelling example. 

While some in government һауе 
been alive to the beneficial potential 
of such initiatives, there has been 
knee-jerk resistance from domestic 
lobbies and local politicians in some 
parts of India to proposals like, for exa- 


-mple, the BBNI (Bangladesh, Bhutan, 


Nepal, India) trade.grouping, where 
local vested interests in Bengal have 
been lobbying against freer trade with 
Nepal and Bangladesh. Despite-offi- 


cial Indian enthusiasm for ideas like 


BIST-EC (Bangladesh, India, Sri Laiika 
and Thailand Economic Cooperation) 
and IOR-ARC (Indian Ocean Rim 
Agreement for Regional Coopera- 
tion), domestic business response has 
so far been lukewarm. The lack of 
genuineenthusiasm within the Indian 
business community fora more liberal 
trade and investment regime under- 


Scores the limits to effective foreign 


economic diplomacy. Since the MEA 
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and the finance ministry seemto have 


a better appreciation of its potential, - 
they mustcommunicate their policies . 


more effectively to political leaders, 
businessmen and the academia. 
Unless Indiais willing to pursue 
a ‘liberal’ outward-oriented foreign 
economic policy, which enables it to 
improve bilateral relations with other 
major powers and other developed 
and developing countries, it will find 
it difficult to pursue a nationalist 


defence and security policy. More- - 


over, it should also be understood by 
those who advocate a more inward- 
oriented trade and investment policy 
that an India which is insular with 
respect.to the developed industrial 
economies, cannot be open and expan- 
sive towards the economies of the 
South Asian region. 

Acquiring economic and politi- 
cal leadership within theSouth Asian, 
Southern Asian or even the Indian 
Ocean region carries with it the obli- 
gation of being more open to global 
investment and trade flows. Indeed, 


a more liberal trade and investment? 


regime with respectto her neighbours, 
through SAFTA, should be the first step 
in reaching out to the world, first to 
' other developing economies, espe- 
cially in Asia (through closer links 
with ASEAN and membership of 
APEC), and then to the developed 
industrial economies. 

It should also be recognised by 


our policy makers that sustained high: 


growth is as much a politically and 
strategically necessary objective as 
it is an economically desirable one. 
Indeed, a pro-growth and liberal eco- 
nomic policy is a necessary element 
ofastrategic policy comensurate with 
India's status as an emerging power. 
Economic growth has improved the 


profile of Chinese diplomacy just as. 


the lack of growth and economic 
‘crisis has reduced Russia's. It is time 
Indian political leadership drew the 
appropriate lessons. : 


India 1997 


. Satyameva Jayate 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


THERE is little space for reasoned 

argument in our politics. Everyone 

has an opinion about tlie Jain Com- 

mission Report, butalmost no one has 

read it. Not that one can blame them: 

the report runs to over five thousand 

pages spread across 17 thick volumes, 

all in incredible detail and is very: 
densely written. But what does the 

report say? 


Treason and Sedition 

Following the ambushing of a Sri 
Lankan army patrol by Sri Lankan 
Tamil militants in July 1983, there 
were widespread anti-Tamil commu- 
nal riots in Colombo and elsewhere 
accompanied by the unleashing of 
genocidal attacks on the unarmed Sri 
Lankan Tamil civilian population of 


> 


North and East Sri Lanka, particularly 
in the Jaffna Peninsula. As in 1971, 
when Pakistani military action against 
the civilian Bengali population of East 
Pakistan led to a massive influx of 
refugees and Bangladeshi militants 
into India, so also from 1983 onwards 
a large number of Sri Lankan Tamil 
civilians, political personalities and 


militants took refuge in India, almost _ 


entirely in Tamil Nadu, a state and a 
people with whom the refugees shared 
acommon ethnic identity. 

The Sri Lankan Tamil militants 
who took refuge in India represented 
anumber of rival factions. The shoot- 
outin Pondy Bazaar, Chennai in 1982 
between two groups then relatively 
little known, one of which was the 
LTTE, underlined the necessity of 
keeping the rival militants as segre- 
gated from each other as possible. 
This was achieved by organizing 
separate camps for separate groups of 
militants. Each militant camp was run 
by the faction concerned. They were 
permitted to impart training to their 
cadres. The Indian authorities also 
organized training for the militants. 


Т.. Jain Commission has exam- 
ined all the evidence led before it with 
respect to this training. Justice Jain has 
come to the considered conclusion 
that: “Evidence available before the 
Commission indicates that the train- 


ing was essentially for self-defence’ 


and not for launching military opera- 
tions.’ (VII, 916)! | 

The key pieces of evidence 
adduced by Justice Jain forcoming to 
thisconclusion includethe following: 
* The deposition of P. Chidambaram, 
who, as Justice Jain says, ‘was inti- 
mately connected with the issue of 


1. In all references to the Jain Commission 
Report, the number of the volume is given in 
Roman numerals and the page number іп 
Arabic numerals. Thus, VII, 916 means Vol- 
ume УП, page 916. 


Sri Lankan Tamils,’ that “һе was not 
aware of any training imparted to the 


Sri Lankan Tamil militants by the 


Indian Army: (Vil, 915) 

** The deposition of Chief Minister 
M. Karunanidhi on 21.2.97 that ‘The 
training was for self defence.’ (V, 63) 


* The deposition of the pro-LTTE . 


Tamil Nadu leader, P. Nedumaran 
that the LTTE had refused “о join 
. the training programmes along with 
other groups' and LTTE supremo, 
V. Prabhakaran who said, ‘even if 
the heaven comes, we will not take it.’ 
(v,56) | 


| nany case, from July 1983 onwards, 
the Sri Lankan government had 
launched a propaganda broadside 
against India in the United Nations 
and forums such as the UN Human 
Rights Commission and its Sub Com- 
mission on Human Rights claiming 
that the Government of India was 
assisting terrorism against the Sri 
Lankan state. The international com- 
' munity refused to give any credence 
tothesecharges. Indeed, itis precisely 
because India had established its cred- 
ibility in the United Nations family 
that, when IAF planes accompanied 
Indian transport aircraft for the drop- 
ping of humanitarian relief supplies, 
including food items, to the beseiged 
civilian Sri Lankan Tamil population 
of Jaffna in June 1987, no government 


inthe world and noorgan ofthe United . 


Nations was willing to entertain the 
complaints ofthe Sri Lankan govern- 
ment that India had violated the sov- 
ereignty ofitsairspace. ` 

Such assistance as was pro- 
vided, whether as alleged in Uttar 
Pradesh or in Tamil Nadu, was for 
‘self defence’ only and for the reason 
given by Justice Jain: enabling the Sri 
Lankan Tamils to protect themselves 
from the genocidal assault of the Sri 
Lankan authorities. 

There is no evidence before 


> 


Jiistice Jain to indicate that the LTTE 
was a Frankenstein’ s monster created 
by India. On the contrary, Justice Jain 
has found (VH, 917) that: 

* ‘Several Sri Lankan Tamil militant 
groups, notably the LTTE, began seri- 
ously training themselves in the hands 
of'organizations such as the PLO and 
MOSSAD during the seventies as well 
as early eightiés (i:e:, long before the 
LTTE came to India)... it was this 
highly specialized guerrilla training 
which LTTE cadres had undergone in 
foreign terrorists outfits which made 
the LTTE a formidable enemy of the 
ІРКЕ: : 

* "The LTTE started stockpiling arms 
fromthe international market from the 
early eighties onwards.... There is 
evidence of huge mobilization by the 
LTTE for purchase of arms from the 
international underground bazaars.’ 
* “Ror smuggling of arms the LTTE 
purchased their first ship “M V 
Cholan” in 1984 and subsequently 
augmented their fleet of smuggling 
vessels.’ | 

* *LTTE.cadres also underwent regu- 
lar courses in wireless communica- 
tions from foreign countries.’ 


; МІ... Sri Lankan Tamils were 


provided refuge and other assistance 
inIndia, the Government of India, first 
under Indira Gandhi and then under 
Rajiv Gandhi, engaged the Sri Lankan 
government in a dialogue to find a 
political solution to the ethnic ques- 
tion in Sri Lanka. The bottom line of 
the Indian stand was that India would - 
not endorse or support the demand: 
for Eelam, that is the partition of the 
island republic into a Tamil nation 
and a Sinhala nation. We pledged 
ourselves to preserving the unity-and 
integrity of Sri Lanka. This has 
remained the policy of six successive 
governments since Rajiv Gandhi: 


‘those of V.P. Singh, Chandra Shekhar, 


P.V. Narasimha Rao, Atal Behari 
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, ters were drawn from several differ- 


. national consensus in India that the 


a Government of India. 


Vajpayee, H.D. Deve Gowda and 
I-K. Gujral. Since these prime minis- 


ember 1986. Notwithstanding the 
disarming of all Sri Lankan Tamil 
militants within a week through “Оре- 
ent parties, it can be asserted with ration Tiger’ mounted by the Tamil 
confidence that there is a mainstream _Nadustate police—an operation which 
Justice Jain commends and describes 
_ as proof thatunder MGR ‘the state law 
pected but that the Sri Lankan autho- enforcement machinery was capable 
rities must find a political solition of tackling and disarming all Sri , 
acceptable to the Sri Lankan Tamils~ —Lankan.Tamil. militants i in the state’ 
President Jayawardene was the (vit, 930) - the political talks did not . 
first foreign dignitary to visit Prime make much progress. Meanwhile, Sri 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi after he won . Lankan military action in Jaffna 
the election of December 1984. started rising alarmingly during the 
Within six months, the Sri Lankan . spring months of 1987. 
president again visited NewDelhi and While the SriLankan authórities 
even accompanied RajivGandhiona  wereintensifyingtheir military opera- 
joint visit to Bangladesh to meetthe tions against the innocentcivilian Sri 
Bangladesh president and visit the ‘Lankan Tamil population of Jaffna, 
cyclone-devastated island of UriChar the simmering revolt of unemployed 
in the Bay of Bengal. Sinhala youth in southern Sri Lanka, 
' under the leadership of a Sinhala 
| ~ naxalite party, the JVP, started seri- 
n consequence of the. success of ously threatening Colombo's control 
India'seffortstoengage SriLankain of the southern half of its territory. 
a dialogue and promote a political Васкіл 1971,asimilarnaxalite revolt 
settlement between the Sri Lankan led by the same party had resulted 
Tamil militants and Colombo, two in an urgent request by Sirimavo 
rounds ofnegotiationsbetweentheSri Bandaranaike to Indira Gandhi for 
Lankan authoritiesandthe Tamil mili- assistance fromthe Indian armed forces. 
tants were arranged in Thimpu, Thisassistance had been readily given. 
Bhutan during 1985. While Colombo > The precedent was much in the minds 
indicated some willingness to move of the Sri Lankan government'when 
forward on greaterpoliticalandadmi- the ТУР revolt was intensified in the 
ristrativeautonomy fortheNorthand | summerof 1987. 
East, short of partitioning the island to 
bring into existence a sovereign ` 
Eelam, the Sri Lankan Tamil mili- 
tants, including the LTTE, insisted on 
Eelam as their minimum demand. 
At the same time, all Tamil militant 
groups made ‘it clear to New Delhi as 
much as to Colombo that no political - 
settlement would be acceptable to 
them unless it was guaranteed by the 


sovereignty of Sri Lanka will be res- 


Сы between the inability of 


solution on the North and the East and 
the imperative need to redeploy his 
armed forces away from the North and 
East towards the South to deal with the 


see reason. Contacts were established 


Contacts continued through Gandhi was invited to Colombo to 
1986 and considerable hopes ofa signthe India-Sri Lanka Accord of 29 
breakthrough were raised when Rajiv July 1987 which halted hostilities 
Gandhi апа Jayawardene met at the while paving the way to democratic. 
Bangalore SAARC mnt in Nov- elections for choosing a Provincial 
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his armed forces to impose a military: 


JvPinsurgency, Jayawardene began to" 


' — ' with the Indian governmentand Rajiv · 


Council for the North and the East 
under the chief ministership of a Sri 
Lankan Tamil and with political con- 
trol of the Council firmly vested in Sri 
Lankan Tamil hands. : 

. Тһе Accord provided for Sri: 
Lanka to turn to India for assistance 
in implementing the agreement. In 
accordance with this clause, President 
Jayawardene immediately asked India 
to send in a peace keeping forcethat 
would keep the peace inthe North and 
the East while the Sri Lankan army 
was deployed to ће South todeal with - 
the JVP insurgency. That is how the 
IPKF went into Sri Lanka, not as an 
army of invasion but as a peace keep- 
ing force at the invitation of the Sri 
Lankan government. i 


W aine conclusionofthe Accord, 
all SriLankan militant groups, bar the 
LTTE, quickly returned to Jaffna, sur- 
rendered their arms to the IPKF ànd 
earnestly set about availing of the 
political opportunity presented by the 
forthcoming elections to the Provin- 
cial Council to secure the democratic - 
support of the Sri Lankan Tamil peo- 
ple. Prabhakaran held outin New Delhi 
fora while, butinreturn for some finan- 
cial assistance, agreed to go back to `- 
Jaffna, surrenderarms and participate 
in the political process. There was 
even atoken surrender of arms by the. 
LTTE; in Prabhakaran's pee to : 
the IPKFin Jaffna. 

However, when the.Sri Lanka 
navy seized a LTTE vessel attempt-. 
ing to cross the Palk Straits-with con- 
traband in violation of the Accord, a 
problem arose about the authority — 
ІРКЕ or SriLanka- which was to hold 
the capturéd militants in custody. The. 
LTTE managed to smuggle cyanide 
capsules to the captured militants in 
the guise of food supplies. Every one: 
of the militants swallowed the cap- 
sules at the Palaly airbase while the - 
SriLankan authorities were arranging 


for their transport out of Jaffna. This 
incident signalled the outbreak of 
armed hostilities between the LTTE 
and the IPKF. Eventually, some five 
thousand Indian jawans and armed 
forces officers were killed or maimed 
by the LTTE. 

Till October 1987, the LTTE were 


turning to India for succour. After’ 


October 1987, the LTTE became the 
enemy. Once the LTTE became the 
enemy, any material assistance from 
India or by Indians to the LTTE to kill 


and injure Indian armed forces per- ' 
sonnel became an act of treason and-, 


sedition. The DMK failed then, and 
seems even now to notunderstand this 
distinction. 


j| ee Jain has found that whereas 
LTTE operations in Tamil Nadu wound 
down to virtual disappearance between 
the departure of Prabhakaran in Sep- 
tember 1987 and the end of President's 
rule in January 1989, immediately 
after the DMK government took office 
in January 1989, the LTTE received 
protection, patronage and support to 
convert Tamil Nadu into ‘a rear base 
or launching pad for fighting ІРКЕ.” 
(VII, 923) 

The evidence for this uncovered 
by the Jain Commission includes the 
following: 

* Memorandum prepared by the 
Director, Intelligence Bureau (DIB) 
dated 26.6.89 which says: ‘Tamil 
Nadu has, in a sense, become a clan- 
destine rear base for the LTTE.... DMK 
ministers, other party functionaries 
and state government officers have 
been extending covert and not so 
covert support and patronage to the 
LTTE’ (XII, 77-83) 

* The same memorandum goes on to 
say: ‘LTTE elements have also beeri 
in contact with the chief minister... 
It is Murasoli Maran who is mainly 
orchestrating various moves on behalf 
of the DMK administration.’ 


* DIB also reports ‘a considerable 


degree of laxity in the responses of | 


state administration and the police. ... 
the LTTEhas fully utilised the situation 
to step up its activities апа specially 
its arms smuggling operations.’ 

* DIB went on to say: ‘Almost the entire 
eastern coastline has now become a 
haven for smuggling operations... 
Items smuggled include gelatine sticks, 
detonators, explosives, different kinds 
of ammunition and firearms.’ These 


‘were arms to be used against the IPKF. 


* The memorandum.reported: ‘LTTE 
cadres injured in encounters with the 
IPKF in Sri Lanka are brought to Tamil 
Nadu.... At least 27 persons are now 
undergoing treatment.’ On recovery, 


these injured cadres were returned . 


to Sri Lanka to resume their killing 
and maiming of Indian armed forces 
personnel. : 

* ‘Madras is the main communication 
centre of the LTTE for establishing 
contact with the outside world,’ said 


` the memorandum. 


* Mostdamagingly, DIB said: ‘Madras 
and Coimbatore have emerged as 
major centres for the manufacture of 
arms and ammunition for the LTTE.’ 


- 


4 Та» Jain pointedly asked Prime 


Minister V.P. Singh whether he had 
any reason to doubt the veracity of IB 
reports. Singh replied in the negative. 
(V1, 671) No evidence was led to indi- 
cate anything to the contrary. Justice 


- Jain has confirmed the active collabo- 


ration of the DMK and its leaders in pro- 
tecting and promoting the endeavours 
of the enemy to kill and injure Indian 
soldiers. This amounts to treason and 
sedition. 

Justice Jain has unearthed much 
other evidence of the blind eye which 
the DMK government deliberately 
turned to anti-national LTTE activities 
during this period of active armed con- 
flict between the LTTE and the ІРКЕ in 
Sri Lanka. This includes: 


* The manufacture and smuggling out 
from Coimbatore of various kinds of 


_arms and arms components, rocket 


propelled grenades and Arul 89 rifle 
grenades for use against the IPKF. 
(1v, 336-346) 

* Justice Jain has also detailed the evi- 
dence that ‘the LTTE was getting its 
supplies including arms, ammuni- 
tions, explosives, fuel and other essen- 
tial items from Tamil Nadu to con- 
tinue its fight against IPKF and that too 
with the support of the DMK govern- 
ment.’ (VII, 937) 
* Communications from the central 
collector of excise and customs, Trichy 
to the state government and DIG CIDQ 
branch’s report to the state govern- 
ment relating to the abduction of 
customs officials by the LTTE and 
intimidation of government officers 
by LTTE militants. (XII, 122-125 and 
130-133) Justice Jain concludes: 
“There is no evidence to show whether 


‚апу LTTE cadres were apprehended, 


and weapon seized, or any preventive 
measures taken to curb the inflow of 
wounded LTTE cadres.’ (VI, 362-363) 
* With regard to the follow up on the 
abduction cases, Justice Jain finds that 
there was ‘notonly apathy but extreme 
reluctance. Even after the facts were 


‘clear to the investigators, the appropri- 


ate sections of law were not applied. 
No investigation appears to have been 
conducted and the case apparently was - 
brushed under the carpet.’ (vi, 372) 


* Justice Jain has further examined no 


less than 24 cases involving LTTE 
activists and a series of incidents in 
Salem. 


Р О. the basis of a careful exami- 


nation of this overwhelming body of 
evidence, Justice Jain finds that . 
whereas ‘priorto 1989, the militancy, 
particularly LTTE activity, was not 
anti-national in character’ (vit, 924), 
'soon afterthe DMK government took 
overthe reins of powerin Tamil Nadu 
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(in January 1989), the LTTE slowly 
began to consolidate itself in the state.’ 


- (vit, 937) He has also reproduced the - 


Intelligence Bureau’s summing up of 
developments during 1989. (xin, 142- 


145) He concludes: “1989 signified: 


theperpetuation ofthe general politi- 
cal trend of indulging the Tamil mili- 
tants on Indian soil and tolerance of 
their wide-ranging criminal activi- 
ties.’ (VI,415) 

The DMK government was in 
office through all of 1989: During all 


12 months of 1989, the LTTE, with the. 


active connivance of the DMK, killed 
and maimed thousands of Indian 
jawans and officers. That is what is 
called giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. That is what amounts to trea- 
sonandsedition. . | 
DMK spokesmen and their sup- 
porters have sought to portray these 
acts of treason and sedition ás being 
excused by the political, contacts 
maintained through this period by the 
government of India with the LTTE, 
sometimes through the DMK. 


l. is normal and regular in times of 
warto maintain political contacts with 


the enemy with a view to ending hos-. 


tilities and finding peaceful solutions. 
After all, when the Americans and 
North Vietnamese were engaged in 


war, there were regular political con- 
tacts in Paris andelsewhere between the | 


two sides, some overt and some covert, 
some direct and some through interme- 
diaries. Indeed, Henry Kissinger and 
Vietnam’s Le Duc Thojointly won the 
Nobel Prize for Peace for the nego- 
tiations they conducted aimed at the 
conclusion of an agreement to.end 
hostilities even during the period that 


' their armed forces were at war with 


each other. : 
Itis one thing to talk peace with 
the enemy and quite another to pro- 
vide material and moral support to the 
enemy. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
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did indeed ask the DMK to talk peace 
to the LTTE; the DMK, instead, equi- 
pped the LTTE to run a rear base in 
India to fight the Indian. Army. The 
fact that the DMK even now is unable 
to see the distinction shows how unfit 
it is to be part of any governmentat the 
Centre. T 

There are two red herrings which 
have been drawn across our paths in 
the aftermath ofthe tabling ofthe Jain 
Commission Report. One is the alle- 
gation that what the DMK did was in 
consonance with the decision of the 
Rajiv Gandhi government to release 
some 1 50L TTE militants held in Tamil 
Nadu jails even while the LTTE was 
engaged in armed hostilities with the 


` IPKF. The factis that the detenues were ` 


notflown fromcustody in Tamil Nadu 
to liberty-in Sri Lanka. They were 
moved from custody in Tamil Nadu 
jails to the IPKF detention centre near 
the Kankesanturai cement factory in 
Jaffna. Only a couple of them were 
released and thattoo after Army Intel- 
ligence, in consultation with local 


` sources, had.concluded that they 


*would not constitute any threat to 
the IPKF,' as Gen. A.S. Kalkat, Com- 
manding General ofthe IPKF, has said. 
The rest ofthem were held in custody 
throughout the entire period that the 
IPKF were in Sri Lanka. They were 
released on the orders of Prime Min- 


“ister V.P. Singh only when (һе ІРКЕ 


was withdrawn from the island. 


і he second item of disinformation 


has been V.P. Singh's allegation that 


Murasoli Maran had been informed . 


by Rajiv Gandhi thathe, Rajiv, would 
‘secure Eelam for Prabhakaran.’ In his 
deposition before the Jain Commis- 
sion on 10.9.1996, LTTE central com- 
mittee member, Kasi Anandan, who 
met Rajiv Gandhi in March 1991, 
said: 'IwenttoShri Rajiv Gandhi with 
the purpose that he may support for a 
separate Eelam. He did not tell that he 


will support Eelam. I did not insist for 
his promise fora separate Eelam. Till 
that day I knew that he was opposing 
to Eelam.’ Murasoli Maran himself . 
refused to endorse V. P. Singh’s ver- | 
sion ofthe Rajiv-Maran conversation 

although invited to do so by Justice Jain. 


Assasination | 
Rajiv Gandhi was killed by an assas- 
sination squad led by ‘Sivarasan’. The 
same Sivarasan had led the assassi- 


. nation squad which massacred EPRLF 


leader Padmanabha and 15 others 


1n Madras on 19 June 1990. Justice 


Jain has found ‘striking similarities’ 
between the two assassinations. (VII, 


942) 


А key piece of evidence confirm- ` 
ingthe DMK'srole in letting Sivarasan 
and his accomplices get away with the 
Padmanabhakilling is the sworn state- 
ment of R. Nagarajan, Home Secre- 
бағу to the Karunanidhi government, 
before Judicial Magistrate I, Trichy, 
dated 30.11.1991. (хш, 158-178) Jus- 
tice Jain draws attention to Nagarajan’s 
deposition where ‘he said that what- ` 
ever statement he gave before the 
Magistrate is a true statement and not 
afalse опе. (УІ, 687) The following 
quotations from Nagarajan’s state- 
ment will establish the extent of the 
DMK’scomplicity withthe LTTE: — 

* "The policy direction given by the | 
chief minister was not to disturb any- 
one coming for treatment from Sri 
Lanka. The police could not screen 
them and result being that the LTTE 
cadres penetrated into our territory 
freely during this time. The real trouble 
started only because of this approach.’ 
* The chief minister was told that the 
arrival of large numbers of LTTE cad- 
res disguised as refugees would ‘force 
a serious threat in the maintenance of 
law and order and ultimately would 
affect the security of the state. The chief ғ 
minister has shown no response.’ 


1 


D 


* After the incident at Pattinam 
Kathan on 18.2.90 where one police 
constable was killed and 10 othérs 
injured, Nagarajan says Q branch told 
him that ‘the reason (there) was no 
improvement in the investigation’ was 


that one of those involved in the shoot- ` 


out *was a close friend of M. Alagiri, 
sonofthenchief minister." 

* Nagarajan says DIG Ramnad was 
unable to apprehend the culprits res- 
ponsible forthe Pattinam Kathan inci- 


dent because ‘the scheduled operation | 


date was changed under the oral orders 
of the chief minister.... When I 
checked up this with G. S. Ramanan 
(DIG, Ramnad), as well as with the 
DGP both confirmed it. DIG CID also 
confirmed it.... After few days, the 
operation was carried out, nothing 
was available at the spot.’ 


I. is against this background of 
what Justice Jain has described as ‘the 
unusual ineffectiveness ofthe police... 
düe to their awareness that the LTTE 
rank and file operating in Tamil Nadu 
has political patronage of the ruling 
Party’ (vit,941-942) that Nagarajan's 
Sworn statement in respect of the 
Padmanabha massacre has to beevalu- 
ated. Nagarajan'sstatementsays:  . 

‘At about 10.45 p.m. (on the day 


of the Padmanabha massacre), — 


once again DGP contacted me and 
- explained the arrangements done 
already, and whenT asked him what 
steps were taken to apprehend the 
culprits, he-informed me that the 
chief rhinister has asked me that the 
police need not evince keen inter- 
est to trace them out till his arrival 
next day... when I asked about the 
chief minister’s instruction to the 
DGP, DiG CID Jaffar Ali also con- 
firmed it.’ | 
Justice Jain'has also taken into 
account the depositions of J. Rama- 
krishnan, SP; who supervised the 
investigation into the case and the 


* 


“- 


affidavit filed by S: Sripal, former 


DGP. Justice Jain has also taken into 


account a detailed DIB memorandum 
dated 25.6.1990; (хш, 338-343) The 
clinching evidence was provided by 
the. report of the Tamil Nadu special 
investigation team (TANSIT). Of course, 
depositions made by M. Karunanidhi 
himselfandothers havebeen fully taken 
into account. Justice Jain concludes: 
*,..as is seen from the oral evidence 
available before the Commission, it 
appears thatthe inaction on the part of 
the state governmentis being justified 
retrospectively... what cannot be jus- 
tified is the non-performance of the 
entire state machinery when faced 


_ with such serious incidents of crimes 


committed by foreigners on Indian 
soil.’ (VI, 578) 
Justice Jain has found that ‘inves- 


‘tigations conducted after the assassi- 


nation of Rajiv Gandhi disclose that 
Sivarasan— one of the key accused in 
both the cases continued to move un- 
hindered between Jaffna and Tamil 
Nadu even after the assassination of 
Padmanabha. During the period he 
was actively making preparations for 
the assassination of Rajiv Gandhi.’ 


(vi, 583) Other LTTE members of the 


killernetwork still moving abouteven 
after the Padmanabha massacre and 
involved in the Rajiv assassination 
included Periya Saanthan, Ravi, 
Mahesh and Vicky. (V1, 583-584) 


1 ustice Jain'has also examined mea- 


sures taken by the DMK government ` 
“after the Padmanabha massacre to 


assuage outraged public opinion and 
concluded that: 
"The above steps, as enumerated by 
the concerned, do not give an impre- 


ssion that the assassination of ^ 


Padmanabha in the heart of Madras 
has any serious effect leading to any 
serious streamlining of the func- 
tioning of the state administra- 
tion.... There are reports during this 


period of active connivance of 
some DMK leaders with the LTTE. It 
has also been reported in several 
intelligence inputs that the LTTE 
was In continuous interaction with 
the Chief Minister, Karunanidhi, 
primarily to ensure that their activi- 
ties continue unhindered even after 
the Padmanabha killing.’ (vt, 597- 
598) ы” 4 


| wo of the most important Intelli- 
gence Bureau reports cited in this con- 


‘nection are nos. 18 and 20; both dated 


28.6.90, which have been summarised 
by the Jain.Commission. (УІ, 613- 


614) In these reports, it is stated infer 


айа: . 
“Опе Natesan, as LTTE emissary, 
met M. Karunanidhi on 26 June 
1990. Karunanidhi desired that the 
LTTE should provide him advance 
information regarding their move- 
ments so that he could ensure that 
the movements were unhindered. 
It is reported that Karunanidhi 
endorsed the assassination of 
Padmanabha since he perceived 
Padmanabha as a betrayer deserv- 
ing to be liquidated....He also 
branded the former North East 
Council Chief Minister Varadaraja 
Perumal as a betrayer who deserved 
to be liquidated as well (emphasis 
added). 

Another key piece of evidence is 

LTTE activist Kasi Anandan's statement 

to the Special Investigation Team (SIT) 

of 7.7.91 and his deposition before the 

Commission. In that statement Kasi 

Anandan said: ‘Karunanidhi directed 

Nagarajan the Home Secretary to ren- 

der assistance to LTTE vehicles for 

unhindered run of the state.’ In his depo- 
sition, Kasi Anandan said that he and 

Natesan had met M. Karunanidhi. ‘He 

has met several.times alone and once 

or twice with Natesan. Both of them 
met Karunanidhi more than once.’ 


(V1, 626-633) 
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.. Nagarajan's statement before 
the Trichy magistrate recounts numer- 
ous other examples of collusión 
between the LTTE and the DMK for 
months afterthe Padmanabha killing: 


* Regarding the incident at Thiruva- , 


nikovil: *...theré was heavy local poli- 
tical pressure and one MLA from the 
ruling party namely, Malarmannan 
along with few party men prevailed 


. upon police fromentering into the pre- 


mises and then he was contacting the 
chief minister directly to get his order 
to local police... the result was no wea- 


pon was recovered and only a bundle , 


of clothes were available’ риши 


`. added). 


* Regarding supply of essential 1 items 
ad explosives, Nagarajan says DIG 
Trichy ‘informed me that the chief 
minister during his camp at Trichy 
orally informed him that the transport 
of essential goods by LTTE men need 
not be obstructed. This ‘was further 
confirmed by the DIG Сір also.’ 


* Regarding the raid at Thillai Nagar, ! 


Trichy, іп which Kasi Anandan was 
caught but allowed to go, DIG CID infor- 
med Nagarajan that this was ‘at the oral: 
instruction ofthe chief minister.’ 

* With reference to the Samayapuram 
incident, where ‘huge quantities of 
gelatine sticks’ were recovered, 
Nagarajan says only a small propor- 
tion was seized ‘and the rest of the 
quantity were handed over to the same 
persons who stored earlier at Thillai 
Nagar house after getting oral clear- 
ance from the DIG CID and the chief 
minister’ (emphasis added). 


* Regarding the arrest near the- 
-Pattukottai of five LTTE cadres invol- - 


ved in the Padmanabha murder case, 
‘Nagarajan says: ‘itwas broughtto my 
notice that some ofthe personal assis- 
tants serving under. the minister, 


. ‘namely Thiruvalargal Sundaram and 
. Thangavelu stood for surety for the 
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accused.’ 
* Madras city police commissioner 


informed Nagarajan that ‘a request - 
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came from theministerS ubbulakshmi 
Jegadesan to release him (a PINE 
cadre) without registering; асаѕе.’ 

* ‘Q branch SP told me orally that the 
manufacturing of uniform clothes for 
LTTE men in Sri Lanka has been going 


on at Erode... and it was ‘done at the 
instance of Subbulakshmi Jegadesan.’ 


* DIG CID prepared a list of 26 persons 
‘who were aiding, abetting and smug- 
gling of goods, explosives and other 
essential items’ but when the list went 
to CM ‘the then chief minister had 


given clearance for apprehending, 


only six persons." 

* IG law andorder, informed Nagarajan 
that *we carried out the orders of the 
chief minister to inspectthe areas and 
deny the existence of the LTTE.’ 

* ‘It is known fact that the LTTE has 
enjoyed political patronage. On the 
oral instruction by then chief minis- 
ter, the law enforcing missionery (sic) 
had given them encouragement and 


they enjoyed local support politi- 


cally for their activities’ (emphasis 
added). l 

IB reports show that the collabo- 
ration and connivance between the DMK 
and LTTE continued after Chandra 
Shekhar became the prime minister. 

‘Report no. 48 speaks of Kasi 
Anandan having received information 


іп advance of the arrival of central . 


para-military forcesto the state... and | 
Kasi Anandan therefore alerted the 
LTTE militants to scatter in order to 
avoid aswoop on them.' (V1, 631-632) 


J ustice Jain points out that ‘the state- 
ment of Kasi Anandan contradicts the 
statement of Karunanidhi on several 
important aspects...from the state- 
ment of Kasi Anandan, thus, it would 
appear thatthe state machinery inclu- 
ding the chief minister were-helping . 
and supporting the LTTE..:the veracity 
of the IB reports is thus established 


-and the same finds corroboration on 


some subjects from the.statements 


^ 


| of V.P. SinghandKasi Anandan?’ (уі, 


632-633; emphasis a added). 

^ Justice Jain has also relied 
heavily on IB апа DIB reports, repro- | 
duced. as annexures M-92 to M-102, 


- (XIV; 387- 419) dealing with numerous ` 


individual cases of collaboration and . 


t 


collusion between the DMK and the 
LTTE. This leads Justice Jain to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

* ‘Tf the IB reports of the period 2 are 
looked into they would clearly present 
a picture of connivance of the DMK 
government in the LTTE activities 
surfacing on the soil of Tamil Nadu.’ 
(VI, 669) 

* ‘There are plenty of IB reports 
which made expressed mention of 
M. Karunanidhi's actual line of action . 


~ inrelation to theLTTE...the veracity of . 


the- Intelligence Reports during the 
period of V.P. Singh has not in any : 
way been disputed or challenged by 
V.P. Singh. They stand as they are.’ ` 
(v1,670-671) 


| tis'in this manner that the DMK col- 
laborated with the LTTE in setting up 
and maintaining through the period 
January 1989 to January 1991 the 


-network which first carried out the 


assassination of Padmanabha and, 
erhboldened by the lack of action in 
that case, went on to assassinate К 
Gandhi. 


Rajiv Gandhi's Security | Жы 
Justice Jain has found that, immedi-- 


ately after Rajiv Gandhi demitted the 


office of prime minister, the Research 
and Analysis Wing (RAW) and the 


‘Intelligence Bureau (IB) were asked to 


undertake a fresh threat assessment of . 
the threat to Rajiv Gandhi as a former | | 
primeminister. . 

, On9.12.1989, RAW asporied thet 
while there was no particular threat to 
the new prime minister, V.P. Singh, the 
threat to Rajiv Gandhi ‘had substan- 
tially increased. The reason n for the 


24 


increased threat perception was that 
terrorists gunning forthe Gandhi fam- 
ily anticipated that Rajiv's security 
would be lowered, thus making him 
more vulnerable. (хі, 80-85) 

Justice Jain has also integrally 
reproduced IB assessments from 
Amritsar, Madras, Bombay and J aipur 
in December 1989, which show that 

-all these IB regional offices were of one 


view that far from the threat to the | 


former prime minister having decre- 

ased since he demitted office, it had 

increased, and that too forthe same rea- 
. sonas identified by RAW. (XII, 69-75) 


ім Jain has also found thatthree 
of the senior officers most closely 
involved.in Rajiv Gandhi's security 
asprime minister— Cabinet Secretary 
T.N. Seshan, Director Intelligence 
Bureau M.K. Narayanan, and Addi- 
‘tional Secretary in the РМО ·В. 


Vasudevan - had all recommended * 


the continuation of SPG cover or the 
provision of SPG-equivalent security. 
АП three were summarily removed 
from their positions within the month 
‘of December itself. The only senior 
officer connected with security who 
was carried over into the entire period 
of V.P. Singh's premiership was the 
- Principal Secretary to the Prime Min- 
ister, B.G. Deshmukh. Deshmukh 
alone had advised against amending 
the SPG Act to cover the former primè 
minister, over-ruling his Additional 
. .Secretary, K.R.Venugopal, who 
pressed till the end that this be done. 
(ХІ, 163) è 
Justice Jain has further found 
that the alternative security arrange- 
ment was put together when the IB was 
headless..Narayanan was removed at 
the end of December and it took more 
than two months for a replacement 
to be named. In the meanwhile, the 
alternative security arrangement was 
devised, never reviewed and its opera- 
tion on the ground never monitored. 


This headless Intelligence 
Bureau ‘followed a flawed percep- 
tion... which was contradicted by 
their own threat perception reports. 
The fallacious threat perception was 
contrary to, and inconsistent with, the 
inputs received by IB headquarters. x 
such a calibration of inputs was noth- 
ing short of misrepresentation on the 
part of IB. (1v, 333) 


Indeed, it was not only IB that, . 
with the summary dismissal of its 


chief, discovered the virtues of *mis- 
representation’. Justice Jain finds that 
“The question of Rajiv Gandhi’s secu- 
rity was not atall considered in its true 
and correct perspective... Atall three 
levels, i.e. security agencies, bureau- 
crats and the cabinet...vital factors 
were totally overlooked, especially 
the grave nature of LTTE threats to 
whom Rajiv Gandhi, asex-prime min- 
ister, had become an easy and soft 
target - more vulnerable to attacks 
from such determined and deadly 
elements.’ (Iv, 232) 


D id V.P. Singh have any alterna- 


tive but to.withdraw SPG protection? 
Justice Jain offers two such measures 
that might have been taken: 
* ‘It was possible to have provided SPG 
protection to Rajiv Gandhi after he 
ceased to be prime minister by amend- 
ing the SPG Act which would have 
been easily achieved ; operational 
constraints...could have been over- 
come (IV, 330); or 
* "The possibility of raising another 
specialised force (similar to SPG but 
under another name)...was not exa- 
mined though it was suggested.’ 
(IV, 332) | | КЕ 
It is this ‘casual consideration’ 
of security for Rajiv Gandhi in the face 
of ‘overwhelming evidence to indi- 


‘cate that threats to the life of Rajiv 


Gandhi increased after he ceased to be 


. prime minister’ that has shocked Jus- 
tice Jain. Considering that Rajiv was 


‘the most threatened Indian in recent 
times’ (111,184), Justice Jain stresses 
that ‘the level of these threats... fur- 
ther accentuated after he ceased to 
remain prime minister. This fact alone 
made his security considerations 
stand on a singular footing – unparal- 
leled so far and not comparable to any 
otherdignitary.' (IV, 329) · 


Т. alternative security arrange- 
ments put into place after the with- 
drawal of SPG.were deeply flawed. 
The personnel strength was slashed to 
atenth of what it had been under SPG; 
the technical wing, which was the 
heart of the SPG security system, was 
removed. Advance Security Liaison 
(ASL), which was the core of the SPG 
security system on tour, was aban- 
doned. Proximate security was reduced 
to a single personal security officer 
(PSO). Instead ofthe Blue Book, which 
contains security instructions for the 
most threatened individuals, the Yel- 
low Book, which is for dignitaries 
(like ex-presidents) not so threatened, 
was made the basis of security arrange- 
ments for Rajiv Gandhi on tour. 

State governments, which have 
no experience or expertise in the pro- 
tection ofthe mostthreatened persons, 
were entrusted with the entire respon- 
sibility for providing protection. ‘The 
efforts of. the security system should 
be to create as many barriers as pos- 
sible between the assassin and the 
target... ..In the case of providing secu- 
rity cover to Rajiv Gandhi, especially 
from such rabidly determined killers 
as the LTTE, the implementation of this 
tenet is conspicuous by its absence.’ 
(Ш, 187) : | 

What is worse, neither the V.P. 
Singh government nor its successor 
called for any reports to see the how 
the alternative security system was 


actually working on the ground. Jus- - 


tice Jain says: ‘it also appears that no 
study of the actual operation of the 
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alternative security scheme was ever 
made. It did not go into the consider- 
ation that the LTTE had already spread 
its network.:.italsodid not go into the 
consideration that during the election 
days particularly, the visits of Rajiv 
Gandhi would be more frequent and 
even in interior areas and country- 
side.’ (1У, 335) 


l.. on the basis of these finding that 
Justice Jain comes to his damning 
indictment of V.P. Singh, that his 
alternative security arrangements 
for Rajiv Gandhi ‘cannot be said tobe 
prompted by genuine and bonafide 
intentions. ..the consequence (assas- 
sination) may not have been intended 
but the devising such an inadequate 
alternative security scheme resulted 
into such an unintended conse- 
quence.’ (1V,339) . 

As regards the responsibility of 


‘the Chandra Shekhar government, 


Justice Jain draws attention to the 
assurance extended by Prime Minis- 
ter Chandra Shekhar on the eve of his 
assuming office to Ratnakar Pandey, 
Congress Rajya Sabha MP from the 
same eastern U.P. region that Chandra 
Shekhar hails from, that he would 
upgrade the security arrangements. 
(IV, 325) Instead, says Justice Jain, ‘it 
appear that no thought was given to the 
security, of Rajiv Gandhi by the gov- 
ernment led by Chandra Shekhar.... 


The threat scenario during his period. 


had drastically changed and required 
a complete streamlining of the secu- 
rity arrangements for Rajiv Gandhi, 
which was not contemplated at all.’ 
(Iv, 317and341) : 


Pointing out that it was during ` 


ChandraShekhar's prime ministership 
that ‘the mastermind of the assassina- 
tion, Sivarasan, was sighted in Madras 
in April 1991,' Justice Jain holds that 
'even in such a scenario the Chandra 
Shekhar government did not care to 


| provide the needed protective cover to 
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Rajiv Gandhieither in the form of SPG 


-by effecting amendment in the Act or 


inany otherform by providing protec- _ 
tive cover of some other force compa- 
rable to SPG.’ (IV, 313-314) 

An attempt has been made to 
cover up Chandra Shekhar’s respon- 
sibility by quoting out of context a 
réply to the prime minister from Rajiv 
Gandhi in February 1991 saying he 
did not want further protective mea- 
sures taken. In fact, the letter referred 
only to some civil works proposed to 
be undertaken on the periphery of 10 
Janpath and Rajiv'sreply said that this 
should not be done until the propos- 
als had been discussed with him. 


s = 


Т.. inescapable conclusion to 
which one is led by any objective read- 


` ing of the reports of the Verma and 


Jain Commissions is that while secu- 
rity arrangements at 10 Janpath were 
relatively satisfactory, they were 
impregnated with danger when Rajiv 
Gandhi was оп tour. The intention 
clearly was to keep him bottled up in 
his home in Delhi so that he could tour 


the country only at immense personal 


risk. As Leader of the Opposition, it 
was Rajiv Gandhi’s national duty to 
travel the length and breadth of the 
country whatever the risk to his per- 
son. Equally, it was the duty of the 
government of the day to provide him 
full protection wherever he went. The 
governments of V.P. Singh and 
Chandra Shekhar failed in their duty. 
Rajiv Gandhi fulfilled his - but had to 
pay with his life forexercising his fun- 
damental right as a citizen of India to 
participate in the political life of the 
country. : 
Rajiv Gandhi is dead. But the 

truth of his assassination is slowly 
unravelling. The story of this entirely 
avoidable tragedy will be brought to 
a conclusion when Justice Jain sub- 
mits next February the second and last 


. part of his report. Satyameva Jayate! 


- 


THE close of 1997 is an appropriate 
time to review the status and work of 
India's increasingly controversial 
“Supreme Court led' higher judiciary. 
On 31 December’1995, the daily 
newspaper Asian Age paid tribute to 
Chief Justice Ahmadi as the *man of 
the year’. The year 1996 was the year 
of Justice Kuldip Singh who batted 


- witha verve for juristic innovation and 
the style of a one-day international 


cricketer to protect India’s coastline, 


the Taj Mahal and Delhi from envi- `~ 


ronmental damage. Healso penalised 
ministerial corruption with exemplary 
damages. As the hawala case advan- 
ced with menacing speed to close in 
on leading politicians, Chief Justice 
Verma fourid himself on the cover of 


_ India Today. 


.' Thehawalatrials were unsettled 
as politician after politician was 
released on the basis of a Delhi High 
Court ruling that the crucial diaries 
indicting them were inadmissible in 
evidence. Many of Justice Kuldip 


* This paper was originally a PILSARC 
Working Paper and is reproduced with their 
permission. e 


S 


Judge and be judged 


RAJEEV DHAVAN 


Singh's orders were reviewed and 
reversed. Clamouring for recom- 
pense, a political attempt was made to 
wrench judicial domination of recruit- 
ment to their own number. Comple- 
xity courted confusion as the year 
ended simultaneously with a furious 
controversy-over whether Justice 
Punchi should be the next Chief Jus- 
tice of India as well as a proposed 
ordinance to raise judicial salaries 
and pensions. : 
Judicial intervention was wel- 
comed at a time when administrative 
malaise was compounded with large 
scale corruption. Yet, general — and 
not just political — doubt seized the 
public on whether the high profile 
‘justice’ offered by strong judicial 
personalities was a reliable way to 
summon Indian democracy to find its 
strengths. | "M 


But, the question whether.the ' 


judiciary can be trusted with the enor- 
mous powers through which it has 
.found self-expression cannot simply 
be decided on an empirical review of 
its performance. It is no less funda- 
mental to be clearabout our expecta- 
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tions of thé judiciary as an institution 
of state and governance. Before the 
advent of'the British, Indian society 
followed an entirely different jurist- 
led and civil society based concept of 
law and justice. If we know little about 


| pre-British judiciary, itis because the 


judiciary of these earlier epochs was 
not acrucial institution of state or gov- 
ernance. | | 

Jurist based legal systems are 
fundamentally different from those 
which rest their authority on the power 
and prestige of a powerful state. Nei- 
ther the Dharmasastra nor the Jaw.of 
the Shariat needed an all powerful 
state to claim the exclusive monopoly 
to declare or enforce their legal norms. 


- 


T. new ‘modern’ system of law 
which requires a politically desig- 
nated sovereign to create and enforce 
law is only three or four centuries old. 
In simple versions of modern law, the 
judiciary has always been regarded 
with suspicion. Political sovereigns 
have been wary about the possibility 
of their authority being questioned 
and undermined by judges. In this 
simple version, the judiciary is seenas 
being no more than a unique bureau- 
cracy of state. 

When the British introduced a 
new political system of law in India, 
they were gravely concerned, in the 
words of a famous Dispatch of 1834, 
about creating a ‘judiciary utterly 
uncontrollable by the government 
and, on the contrary, controlling the 
government.’ This echoed well-known 
Benthamite antipathies to judges 
and the common law. But, the British 
realised that faith in the governance of 
the Raj could not be achieved just by 
the army and administration. 

Accordingly, the judiciary was 
roped in not just as a unique bureau- 
cracy, but as an institution of state 
which was designed to be seen as 
independent of the administration. 
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This enhanced respect for the judi- 


-ciary which, in any event, remained 


toothless in dealing with the executive 
because the latter had taken due care 


to ensure that the British judiciary in 


India did not possess.any real and 
effective powers to strike down leg- 
islation or control or reviewthe pow- . 
ers ofthe administration. 

. When India's Constitution was 
being drafted, the cabal at the helm of 
putting the constitution together 
expressed their fear of a powerful 
judiciary in no uncertain terms, with 
T.T. Krishnamachari straying into 
denigrating hyperbole when hecalled 
it (even the disempowered version of 
the judiciary envisaged by the Consti- 
tution) a ‘Frankenstein monster’. The 
argument of fear prevailed. 

The Constitution-makers denied 
the judiciary the power to impose ‘due 
process’ judicial standards on the 
administration and legislature. The 
judges were given the same power as 
those in England on the understand- 
ing that the judiciary of the United 
Kingdom was generally conserva- 
tive and forBearing in the use of its 
powers. The Constitution of India 
as it was promulgated in 1950 was 
strongly founded on the intuition that 


. the judiciary was generally not to be 


trusted. 


Сос expectations from 
the judiciary suited Nehru and his 
incoming government. Inspired by a 
mixture of Fabian socialism drawn 
from England, planning from the - 
Soviet Union, regulatory ‘New Deal’ - 
mechanisms from America and with 
full faith in the British inherited civil 
service, Nehru wanted to plan India’s 
future by creating a huge regulatory 
and welfare state through the rule of 
law to create a viable technological 
infrastructure to enable economic 
growth whilst simultaneously trans- 
forming the social lives of the people 


: 


so that they could face the challenge 
of modernity without losing their past. 

. This mix of law andstate(which^ . 
in retrospect smacks of ‘naive instru- 
mentalism’) did not give the judiciary 
too significant or creative a role. Itwas 
for Parliament to enact laws which 
would empower and enable change, 


_for bureaucracy to instrument the 


change into effect, and for the judges 
to enable this'empowerment in anon- 
obstructive manner. No less interested 
in change, the judges refused to be 
silent spectators. When they sought to 
bring in more equitable compensation 
in the zamindari abolition and Jand 
reform cases, they were confronted 
with amendments to the Constitution 
and were, in turn accused by Nehru of. 
having purloined the Constitution. 


A. this is too well known to merit 
repetition. What survives for empha- 
sis-is the fact that social and political 
expectations of the judiciary in the fif- 
ties and sixties were that it should not 
stand in the way of progréss — a view 
to which the judges demurred, claim-* 
ing that they were sadly misunder-. 
stood. 4 

Over the years, the judiciary 
responded to these political expecta- 
tions in three distinct ways. First, to 
ward off the voodoo of the uncomfort- 
able accusation that they were anti- 
national, the judges made it clear that 
— to borrow Justice Krishna Iyer's 
words — ‘in the inevitable chemistry 
of social change, judges are certainly 
not anti-catalysts.' Second,aplanning 
commission jurisprudence was born 
atthe hands ofstrong judges like Chief 
Justice Gajendragadkar who exhorted 
the judiciary to use law forthe purpose 
of social engineering, | 

The third response flowed from 
the sécond and promised ‘committed’ 
judges to the nation. But, itdid nottake 
long for the formula of ‘committed’ 
judges tomean ‘regime’ judges, result- 


D 


ing in the quip that some lawyers and 
judges know the law and some only 
reed to know the law minister! 


P. expectations of the judi- 
ciary were not the only expectations 
of the judiciary. À powerful constitu- 
tional arena can never work to mea- 
sure. The agenda ofthe judiciary is not 
determined by the judges, butalso by 
lawyers and litigants who file cases 
before the judiciary. In the dynamic 
that follows, many further expecta- 
tions arise in the minds ofthe litigants, 
lawyers and, perforce, the judges 
themselves. It did not take long for 
Indian judges to realise that the judi- 
ciary was an institution of state in its 
own right which would be supported 
by lawyers, litigants and powerful 
forces who saw a duly empowered 
judiciary asa permanent self-standing 
arena to fight the government. 

On their part, the judges were 
simply not prepared to be seen as fall- 
ing below cosmopolitan standards of 
judicial review of the actions of the 
legislative and executive, even if 


among the judges themselves there 


were strong and ‘weak’ versions of 
the scope of such a review. It is the 
'strong' version of judicial review (as 
manifested by Justices Fazl АП, 
Mahajan, Mukerjeaand Dasin the fif- 
ties; Justice Subba Rao, Hidayatullah, 
Shah and Hegde in the sixties; Justice 
Krishna Iyer, Bhagwati, Chinappa 
Reddy and Desai in the eighties; Jus- 
tice Venkatachaliah, Kuldip Singh 
and Verma in the nineties) that have 
rungalarm bells in political circles and 
excited public controversy. 


This is not to say that ‘weak’ ver- ` 


sions of judicial review do not entail 
strong oversight of government. Altho- 
ugh the judges faltered hopelessly 
during the Emergency (1975-77), and 
were accused of not just forbearance 
but cowardice for their performance 
during that period, even the normal 


incidence of judicial review.has been 


quite exacting. In that sense, irrespec-- 


tive of whether individual judges at 
various times have followed ‘strong’ 
or ‘weak’ versions of judicial review, 
they have set up the judiciary as a 
powerful and effective institution — a 
new forum in which private and pub- 
licissuescanbeagitated. . 

In this configuration, it was no 
longer exclusively necessary for the 
Indian people to tout favours from 
honest or corrupt politicians and 
bureaucrats (which according to the 
Vohra Committee published in 1995 
had become the normal method of 
doing business with the government 
and interrogating its power). Armed 
with law, the discontented could use 
the judiciary and place it in institu- 
tional polarity to the government. 


Ends by their record during 
the Emergency, but greatly embol- 
dened by their own impressive track 
record, the judiciary has slowly expan- 
ded the scope of judicial review. 
Although inspired by native institu- 
tions, the early breakthrough of the 
fifties and sixties were based on an 
imitative cosmopolitanism, inspired 
by judicial innovations in administra- 
tive law in England. 

In the mid-sixties, Lord Reid 
and Lord Denning in England trans- 
formed judicial attitudes to the admi- 


nistration. India followed suit. But . 


true creativity cannot just be derived 
from imitation. In many of the signifi- 
cant areas of judicial resistance — of 
which the most celebrated is the Fun- 
damental Rights case (1973) where 
the Supreme Court told Parliament 
that the basic structure of the Consti- 
tution was inviolate from consti- 
tut onal amendment — the Indian 
judiciary has set a pattern for other 
judiciaries of the world to follow.- 
AS we review the history of the 
Supreme Court of India, it might not 


be impertinent to note that much of the 
real innovative stuff has come from 
‘Indian’ as opposed to ‘western’ edu- 
cated judges. Controversial judg- 


‘ments have flowed from the judicial 


pen of a Justice Mahajan, Patanjali 
Sastri, Gajendragadkar, Krishna 
lyer or Bhagwati who were solely 
educated in India and who were, per- | 
haps, less enamoured and more prac- 
tical in dealing with the English legal 


` traditions which Indian law is heir to. 


T.. quantum juristic leap made by 
the Supreme Court came after the 
Emergency. Although associated 
with the work of a group of judges 
whom I affectionately call the "gang 
of four’ (comprising of Justice 
Krishna Iyer, Bhagwati, Chinappa 
Reddy and D.A. Desai), the vision for 
the change should be attributed to 
Justice Krishna Iyer. 

A former politician, Justice 
Krishna Iyer instinctively knew that 
the days of ‘naive instrumentalism’ 
and “committed judges’ were over; 
and the judges had to take a decision 
about making the judiciary an instifu- 
tion of governance which served the 
Indian people to resol ve Indian prob- 


: lems in an effective way. Carefully 


choosing the issues on which this 
change would be based, the new public 
interest law (PIL) movement was born. 
Certain salient features of the 
new PIL should be noted. In the first 
place, it congealed an invitation to 
democratic participation to deter- 
mine the agenda of the judiciary. Апу. 
bona fide public interest person or 
group could invoke the court’s juris- 
diction, albeit by writing a letter, with 
the judges reserving the power to 
examine any issue which had public 
implications, even if brought to their 
notice by the newspapers. But, who 
did all this*provide an opportunity 
for? Surely notthe general populace? 
Perhaps, foràmbitious social activists 
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andlawyers whosaw inthisan oppor- 
tunity to carve out a social niche for 
- themselves. - 

.. Second, thenew PIL was fonnded 
опа new conception of social and 
économic justice so that the poor and 
disadvantaged should not bej just oth- 
erwise neglected beneficiaries of the 
Rawlsian ‘difference principle’, but 
protected from physicaland economic 
deprivation and atrocity and putonthe 


road to genuine equal opportunity and . 


self-advancement. In time, this con- 
ception of social justice did not just 
confine itself to the disadvantaged, but 
more generally with the public inter- 
est, including issues concerning the 
environment, general corruption and 
the conduct of the administration. ` 


` 


hird, the new PIL was pre-eminently 
exploratory іп its procedure and geared 
towardsan efficacy of results. Thecourt 

' devised new procedures of appointing 


fact-finding and-expert commissions · 


toapprise itself of the issues before it. It 
alsocreated schematicremedies so that 
commissions and. other enforcement 
mechanisms indicated by the courts 
~could ensure that the relief granted.by 


them was implemented. It is а moot’ 


question as to whether these new pro- 
cedures and schematic remedies were, 


: in fact, balanced and effective | in their 


3 approach. 

і It was notsurprisingthatthe new 
PIL encountered critics both within 
and without the courts. Within the 


court; the judges were concerned that · 


a public interest litigation was becom- 
ingapublicity interestlitigation, with 
the public cause being fueled by pri- 
vate interests. Many judges were 
simply not willing to go along.with 


the new PIL, forcing the court to re- 


examine its scope—anexercise which 
isstill notcomplete. 

By the early nineties, mostactiv- 
ists had good cause to believe that less 
imaginative judges had straight jack- 
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eted PIL into conservative proportions. 
It was around this period that Indian 
governance took a turn for the worse. 
By 1992, the Vohra Committee had . 
already concluded that India was in 
the hand of hoodlums atevery level of 
administration. Operationsin Punjab, 
Kashmir and the North East and 
elsewhere had resulted in levels of 


atrocity that were unconscionable. 


Nuns were raped in Uttar Pradesh 
and judges beaten up in Nadiad 
(Gujarat) without effective official 
action being taken. Led by Chief 


Justice Venkatachaliah, the court: 


monitored these changes. | 

As the environment worsened, 
Justice Kuldip Sigh's tour de force in 
protecting the Taj, Delhi and various 


. other areas became household news. 


Justice Verma's monitoring the 


“hawala case against leading politi- 


cians showéd thatthe judges were not 
willing to sit back arid watch the 


subversion of the rule of law. As ifto. 


illustrate the point, Justice Verma 
also delivered the Babri Masjid and 


Hindutva judgments; and, more gen-^ 


erally took the view that the judiciary 


should not.be too interfering.by ven- , 


turing into areas and issues which 

were not judicially manageable. ` 
Ironically, it was his orders in the 

Forest and Vehicular Pollution cases 


which led some critics to ask whether ' 


Justice Verma апа his colleagues had 
crossed the Lakshman rekha of judi- 
cial propriety to take over the admi- 
nistration. Or, was it the case that the 
judges were simply ensuring that the 
administration did what it was sup- 
posedto underthe law? 


W. need not trouble ourselves 


with every twist and turn of contem- 
porary сопіѓоуегѕіеѕ about the judi- 
ciary. A great deal of it is motivated 
by vested interests who have been hurt 


by judicial orders. Some of it is me-- 
dia hype, anxiously trying to catch 


high profile stories and making issues. 
more controversial in order to attain 
that profile. i a 
But, general public concern 
about whether judges can be trusted ` 
with so much power withoutan appro- ` 
priate framework of accountability | 
canriot simply be wished away with- `< 


out further examination. The concern 


pivots around the cjrétmstance that. 
judges are neither democratically . 
elected nor structurally accountable’ 
fortheir decisions. This concern deep- 
ens in the light of an exponential 
growth of personality based judicial 
decision-making, with the law being 
developed by particular judges amidst 
dissent by others. · . І 


А... accountable? If so, in · 
. what way? And, to whom? In consid-, 


ering this, we can make a distinction И 
between primary and secondary ac- 
countability, primary resporisibility 
being affixed, in this context, onthose 


whorcreate the law and not those who · 


simply interpret it. There is ‘also a de- 
cision'to be made bétween structural 


democratic accountability (which re- 


quires the decision-maker to account 
to some other, preferably democratic, 
forainrespect of its decision- making) 
and value accountability where the ` 
decision-maker claims to give effect 
to certain inalienable (even-if contro-. > 
versial) universally respected (even if . 
notaccepted) values identified with а - 
civilized society. Е 
By its very nature, ihe modern . 
political concept of law reposes, law: 


making in the hands of the political. : 


sovereign — be it a democratic legis- 
lature or a dictator. It is on this basis - 


that judges seek to escape from the ,” 


burden of primary responsibility by - 
asserting that much of modern law is 
not made, but ii мырын; һу 
them. қ 
Though some of ШЕ laws in ha 


 dia— such as tort law or personal laws 


— continue to be judge-made, it is by 
and large true that the law and rulecre- 
ation function has comprehensively 
moved towards and falls. within the 
domain of the legislature and the 
executive. But, in hiding behind their 
so-called interpretative function and 
claiming only secondary accountabil- 
ity for their decision-making, lawyers 
and judges are being crafty rather than 
coy. 


E... while interpreting law within 
the interstices prescribed by the leg- 
islature, judges do make law. Every 
hermeneutic discipline (including 
theology or literary or art criticism) 
gives a great deal of scope to the ‘inter- 
preter’ to be creative. The so-called 
rules of interpretation are themselves a 
social and political compromise to dis- 
cipline interpretation without stifling it. 
Bven secondary accountability carries 
with ittheduty to be accountable. | 

Givenasystemin which theexe- 
cutive appoints judges on the advice 
ofthe judiciary (a systemthatdoes not 


always work well in India) and the’ 


huge discretionary powers which 
Indian judges have commandeered to 
their use, judges cannot escape the 


duty to be both primarily and second- | 


arily accountable for their decision- 
making. 

How do unelected judges with 
virtually life-long working tenures 
account for their judicial conduct? To 
say that they are appointed by ademo- 
cratically accountable executive can 
only spawn incredulity as an effective 
answer. Judges cannot be democrati- 
cally accountable in the same sense as 
elected legislature and executives, 
although there are various judicial 
systems which ordain elections, with 
indifferent and unconvincing results. 
Introducing a system of. elected judi- 
cial appointments in India will kill the 
judiciary as an institution. We have 


only to witness.what has.taken place. 


notjust in elections to legislatures, but 
also in elections to Bar Councils and 
Bar Associations to confirm any 
doubts that we may have of such a 
foothardy prescription. 

' But, there is considerable room 
for the argument that the method of 
appointing judges in India can be 
vastly improved. Inthe two judgments 
that dealt with the issue in 1982 and 
1993, the argument was almost solely 
about who should have the decisive 
say in making appointments to the 
Judiciary: the executive orthe judges? 
The awkward formula of making the 
Chief Justice of India’s voice decisive 
in the matter of appointments may 
have resulted tn concentrating too 
much power in one person. There is a 
great need to evolve a judicial colle- 
giate which would consider and make 
judicial appointments. Several pro- 
posals in this regard have been put 
forward, butthey havenotcometo frui- 
tion; noreven seriously considered. 


А Es to the question of appoint- 


ments is the problem of discipline 
and removal, During and after the 
Ramaswami affair (1991-94) when 
Parliament refused to confirm find- 
ings of a judicial committee by not 
voting in favour of impeachment, the 
Supreme Courtevolved several infor- 
mal mechanisms to deal with errant 
judges, including those accused of 
way wardness and corruption. One 
such important mechanism for High 
Court judges was to transfer them to 
other High Courts. While—at least, to 
me — it is abhorrent that High Court 
judgescan be transferred like civil ser- 


vants, the policy was used effectively ` 


inthe nineties to ‘clean up’ many High 
Courts. Such informal mechanisms 
wereused to deny Justice Ramaswami 
*work' whilst impeachment proceed- 
ings were under way. 

_ The informal mechanism route 
was also suggested in the latest 


controversy over Justice Punchi and 

almost put into effect. It was subse- 

quently withdrawn because of strong- 
opposition from the Bar. It felt that 

strong informal mechanisms which 

prejudged the guilt of judges were 

usurpatory in nature and unfair to 

judges who must be presumed to be 

innocent like anyone else. 


Т. Bar and the judiciary in India 
is often factionally divided resulting 
in all kinds of untimely and doubtful 
accusations. Yet, there is reason to 


believe that the higher judiciary is 


not free from corruption and indisci- 
pline. That is why if is necessary to 
evolve mechanisms to deal with 
judicial indiscipline and corrup- 
tion. Most countries in the world have 
formally created such procedures to 
deal with judicial discipline and 
misconduct. There are even greater 
reasons for India to take ürgent steps 
to ensure that its judiciary is above 
suspicion. 

There remains the pid of 
judicial accountability for judicial 
decision-making. Such accountability 
can only be value based. The form in 
which this is expressed is to declare 


that judges are accountable to the | 


law. The seeming contradiction in this 
defense of the judiciary is its circular- 
ity, in that judges claim to be account- 
able to a body of law which is of their 
own making. This is no doubt partly 
` true. : Я 
But, judicial creativity is not- 

unbounded. It is not just based on fol- 
lowing rules, but in devising prin- 
ciples and values including those 


relating to human rights and justice. - 


To the extent to which all discourse 
and disciplines are malleable, there 
will always be a wide judicial discre- 
tiontointerpret and apply laws in any 
“particular situation. - 
Bethatas it may, what has to be 
borne in mind isthatthe judicial func- 
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tion contains within itself many safe- 
guards which ensure accountability. 
АП matters are decided after hearing 
the parties on the basis of rigorously 


laid down procedures. When the judges ` 


takeadecision, they areobliged to give 
detailed reasons for their decision. 
Accountability ofan exacting order is 
inbuilt into these procedures. Judges 
do make mistakes. Those who have 
the power to decide may err. Suscep- 
буо making mistakes in an oth- 
erwise closely monitored process 
cannot by itselfaffirm lack of account- 
ability. ` 
In order to evaluate the role of 
· the judiciary ina democracy, an over- 
view has to be taken of the evolution 
of various structures of political demo- 
cracy over the past two hundred odd 
years. There is an inevitable tension 
between majoritarian principles 
(which require the will of the major- 
ity or the greatest good of the great- 
est number to be given effect to) and 
value based justice principles (which 
seek to immunize certain human 
values from the tyranny of majori- 
tarianism). 


m tension did notexist, much of 
what is of value to governance would 
be lost with holocaustic results. While 
the need to recognise this tension has 
been accepted, it is not entirely clear 
how it would be given effect to. Most 
of the answers to keeping political 
rulers in check lie incivil society. But, 
civil society 1s not sui generis, con- 
taining as it does the awesome capac- 
ity to inflict majoritarian pressures 
and values on one and all. 

The need for institutions of gov- 
ernance which will defend value 
based justice from the onslaught of 
majoritarianism has been deeply felt 
in this century which has seen two 
world wars, genocide and poverty on 
a scale that is unprecedented and has 
no parallel. Democracy is not, and 
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cannot be, wholly free in the pursuit 


‘of ends which subvert democracy 


itself. The judiciary was not a natural 
candidate to be an insticution of gov- 
ernance which would monitor and find 
the balance between democracy and 
justice. Its track record was suspect, its 


affiliationsclass biased, end its decision. 


making unpredictable. 

But, over this century, if has 
improved its candidature for being the 
institutional guardian cf value based 
justice. This is as true of India's judi- 
ciary as of other judiciaries around the 
world. No doubt, the performance of 
the judiciary has been uneven. But 
even after close scrutiry, it seems to 
come out ahead as an important insti- 
tution of governance to help demo- 
cracy find its strengths. It is on this 
basis that the judiciary justifies its 
new found pre-eminence as a unique 
institution of governance. 


W. should not be tco disturbed by 
the new efflux of controversies about 
the Indian judiciary. Throughout its 
47 years of existence the Supreme 
Court has always been controversial. 
In the fifties and sixties, an angry 
Nehru accused the judiciary of being 
socially irresponsible. Unable to cope 
with or understand judicial power, 
Indira Gandhi superseded judges in 
their claim to be Chief Justices of 
India on two occasions in the seven- 
ties and took several unsuccessful 


measures to curb the jurisdiction and 


powerofthe judiciary. 

The judicial création of PIL was 
always controversial. Sometimes - 
to invoke a distinction made by a 
Allahabad High Court judge - the 
judiciary was not coniroversial but 
simply got caught in controversies. 
But, real differences have also existed 
between judges and politicians; and 
the judiciary on its part: while permit- 
ting criticism of its work) has reacted 
sharply and punished politicians 


e 


who have suggested that the judges 
are class biased. 
Yet, we have to recognise the 
transformation of the judiciary intoa, - 
new and unique institution of Indian 
governance. Frombeinga mere bureau- ` 
cracy andan institution of state, it has 
become а self-standing institution of 
governance in its own right. Attimes, 
ithas seemed amere bureaucracy. For 
the British and Nehru, it was simply 
another important constitutional insti- 
tution of govérnance. Given contem- 
porary developments and India’s 
plight these new developments, which 
have given the judiciary an increa- 
singly importantrole asaninstitution 
of governance, are both necessary and 
proper. | 


Н aving created such an important 
institution of governance, India must 
be careful that the judiciary does not 
fall by the wayside as have many oth- 
ersthroughoutthe world. The Malay- 
sian crisis of the eighties was areminder 
of what can happen to even a mildly 
courageous judiciary. If further proof 
is needed of a possible portentous 
state of things to come, the utter des- 
truction of the power, status and pres- 
tige of the judiciary of Pakistan in late 
1997 must give us pause. ^ 

Judges are aware that institu- 
tions of governance rest on a measure 
of public good will and political sup- 
port. They know that they must be 
statesmanlike in the exercise of 
power. So far the Indian judiciary has 
combined wisdom with craft and 
courage. But, it has also shown itself 
tobe erratic, personality based and not 
above suspicion. EC 

'As India's million mutinies 
creep up on the judiciary and cry out 
forarule of law, the judges need to be 
careful. Indian governance, too, must , 
realise that the judiciary is a fragile 
democratic gift. It must be subjected 
tocriticism but neverirresponsibly. 


4 


A FEW weéks ago I ran into an old 
friend whoiscurrently one ofthe man- 
darins deciding India's economic and 
financial policies . He asked, ‘And so, 
how is IIT doing?’ As one can only 
indulge in friendly banter at such gath- 
erings, responded with ‘Notso well 
actually. Your market-friendly poli- 


cies have forced us to raise the fee, so 


we һауе 50% fewer Ph.D. applicants 
this year.' Not batting an eyelid, he 
shot back: ‘Obviously. Your Ph.D. 
students don't have any market 
value.' Taken aback, I shifted to a 
more serious tone and tried to start a 
discussion on the need for research in 
these globalised times. But he had 
already walked away. The last word 


onthe imperatives of the ‘market’ had 


been spoken. 


Actually, this view of higher 


education should not have surprised 
me. Worthies who look at everything 
as consumer products classify higher 
education asa ‘non-merit’ good. Non- 
, merit goods are those where only the 
individual benefits from acquiring 
them and not the society as a whole. 
Multilateral agencies like The World 
Bank have too been pushing countries 
like India to stop subsidies to higher 
education. | 
When Ron Brown, former US 
commerce secretary visited India, a 


r 


.. Education and its market value 


DINESH MOHAN 


public meeting was organized at 
IIT Delhi. At that meeting Tasked him: 
"understand that since the 1 9th cen- 
tury all the way up to the 1970s, most 
land grant and state universities in the 
US virtually provided free education 
to state citizens. Was that good for 
the economy, or should they have ~ 
charged high fees in the early 20th 
century?’ Hereplied, ‘It was great for 
the economy. It was one of the best 
things that the US government did at 
that particular time in American his- 
tory — building institutions of higher 
education which were accessible to 
the masses of the people. I think it is 
one ofthe reasons why our economy 
grew and prospered, one of the ways’ 
in which the US was able to close , 
some of its social gaps. So people who 
lived in rural areas would have the 
same kind of access to higher educa- 
tion as people living in other parts of 
the country. It was one of the reasons 
for making America strong.’ f 
Our policy-makers seem 
unaware that their mentors in the US 
did not follow policies athome which 


‘they now prescribe forothercountries. 


Ron Brown’s remarks summarize 
the importance policy-makers in the 
US place on higher education as a 
vehicle for upward mobility for the 
poorer sectors of their population. 
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Even today, a majority of Americans 
study in state-run institutions. Some 
of these institutions, like Berkeley and 
the Universities of Michigan, Illinois, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Texasare among 
thebestinthe world. The annual tuition 
. charged froni state residents (about 
$5000 a year) is about a month’ s sal- 
ary paid to a lecturer. Even this fee is 
waived for most students. In addition, 
students receive stipends for books, 
food and hostel charges. The basic 
principle is that no student who gets 
` admissiontoauniversity should have 
` to depend on parental support if it is 
` notavailable.: . ' 
Ron Brown’s remarks went ип- 
noticed in India. Every otherday sóme 


luminary or the other opines that uni- . 


versities and technical education insti- 


tutions should increase their charges - 


and that such education should not be 
subsidized. Mosteditorialsecho these 

` sentiments. Eminent industrialists 
pontificate that we should run educa- 
tional institutions like business houses. 
Visiting experts from the Bank and 
the IMF, in their newly emerging con- 
cern for the poor, advise us to divert 
funds from highereducation toprimary 
education. 


M: ofthese arguments and sug- - 


gëstions are not only ill-informed and 
spurious but may even be mischie- 
vous. If we change our policies on such 
advice, we could end up destroying 
our technical expertise without man- 
"aging to develop a vibrant and equi- 
table school system. Without the 
availability of technical expertise in 
. the country the question of ‘ compete 
ing globally: does notarise. : 
There are three sets of people 
most vociferous in demanding that 
we make education more expensive. 
` The first comprise those who obtained 
the best education in India almost free, 
an education which enabled them to 
secure scholarships to the best univer- 
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sities abroad for postgraduate studies. 
They went on to join organizations 
like The World Bank, the UN, or mul- 
tinational corporations, and have 
subsequently returned to India after 
accumulating substantial savings 
abroad. These resident NRIs now 
occupy influential positions in the 
Indian bureaucracy and corporate 


world. Many of them send their chil- . 


dren abroad for university education, 
and the state of Indian institutions 


' does not really concern them. This is 
why they can afford the position that: 


children.of middle class parents in 


. India should not be subsidized for 
' their university education. From-a 


position of comfort they push their 
ideologies promoting free enterprise 
while showing ‘concern’ for the poor 
atthe same time! es 


Т.. second set consists of those 
extremely well-off by our standards, 
but who find it difficult to get their 


children admitted to good colleges. 
and institutions in India, possibly ` 


because there has been little growth 
in the number of good colleges in the 
country after the mid-70s. Simulta- 
neously, competition for admission 
has increased because of the growth 


‘in numbers of the so called ‘middle `. 


class’ population. Since securing ad- 
mission into a prestigious institution 


‘is difficult, increasing the cost of edu- 


Cation is one way to ‘reserve’ some seats 
forrich childfen with less ‘merit’ : 

The third includes middle class 
parents with children in capitation fee 


colleges. These parents end up using ” 


all their savings (including withdraw- 


‘als from their provident fund) and 


often take loans from banks and rela- 
tives to provide their children a sec- 


ond-rate college education. Deprived 


of all their savings, these parents are 
a. disgruntled lot, jealous of others 
whose children have obtained a bet- 
ter education at a much lower cost in 


government-run institutions. They ` 


‘would likeeveryonetosufferlikethem. : | 


_ Though the underlying reasons. 
for supporting an increase in the cost . 
of higher education are. different for 
the three groups, all of them provide: - 


а similar rationale in defense of their 


arguments. They couch them ima lan- 
guage and logic that pretends to show” `, 
concern for promoting greater equity . . 
in society by taxing the rich. But one 
must examine these arguments саге- 
fully because in other arehas of life 


.these very people oppose progressive 


taxation or the establishment of a 
welfare state. | , 
"Letusconsiderthese arguments. > 


The most disingenuous one, couched | 


in à concern for the poor, goes some- ' 
thing like this. “The students in our . 
bestcolleges come from rich families 
and therefore should not be subsi-. 
dized. They should pay fees that are 
higher than what they paid in school.’ 
Itis easy to get swayed by this pseudo - 
logic. Only the top orte percentile of . 
the country’s families may be com- 
fortable with the expenses involved in 


‘sending children to private schools. А 


typical professional family i in India 
does not have a disposable income of 
more than Rs 7,000 to 8,000 a month 
in the first 10 yearsof work. < і 


А good school costs at least Rs-500 
to 1,000'а month per child. Sending ' 
twochildren to school is a heavy finan- · 
cial burden, and most families spend 
a little more than what they can actü- 
ally afford. Since this leaves them - 
without savings for later years,they - 
actually look forwardto the day: when : 
their wards can get admission toa uni- 
versity where the fee is lower. That. 
would be the time when they start say- - -- 
ing for their retirement years, if they 
are lucky. 

^ The main issüe is not whether | 
the rich should pay higher fees or not. _ 
The questions that need to Бе asked 


are: Why doonly the rich gain admis- 
sion to our best institutions regardless 
ofmerit? What can we do to make sure 
that intelligent young people from 
lower income families also get an 
opportunity to study in the best insti- 


‘tutions? Destroying our system of * 


education by designing it for the pay- 
ingcapabilities ofthetop one percent 


of Indian families is hardly an answer." 


М... we raise such issues, 


the usual response is, “You can always 
givescholarships tothe really deserv- 
ing.’ What this implies is that while all 
rich children have a right to higher 
education, only the ‘really intelligent’ 
among the lessfortune ones can claim 
the sameright. In any case, even today, 
more than 9596 of our population 
needs heavy subsidies to access good 


quality university education. Raising ` 


the cost of education would only per- 
petuate and strengthen the present 
unfairsituation. ' 

The problem, however, is a little 
more complex. Even with scholar- 
ships for the disadvantaged, most of 
these students would still not make it 
to good institutions. This is because 
good schooling in India is now virtu- 
ally reserved forthe important and the 
rich sections of society. Attending pri- 
vate school or a Kendriya: Vidyalaya 
isno longer adequate to ensure admis- 
sion to a good institution. Expensive 
private tuition and coaching classes 


too need to be arranged. So, as things - 


- Stand, those from the lower middle 
classes and the poor have little chance 
of making it to.a good institution. 
Even the really outstanding stu- 
dents from poor familiesare discour- 
aged by their parents from attending 
. 'elite' academic institutions because 
of the high cost associated with hos- 
telfees,food and books. The American, 
European and Japanese experience 
suggests that if we want the lower 
| middle and working classes to aspire 


to elite institutions, then these expen- 
ditures have to be arranged.for. Rais- 
ing fees and other costs will make it 


` near impossible for the outstanding 


among the poor to even dream of 
highereducation opportunities. 
A second argument advanced is 
that students in western societies pay 
high fees. This is patently untrue. 


: Higher education continues to be rela- 


tively inexpensive іп most countries of 
western Europe. Ап exception to this 
is the UK following changes brought 
about by recent Thatcherite policies. 
Buteventherethe feecharged fromciti- 
zens Is only afraction of their percapita 
income. In addition, there are a host of 
private, official and institutional mecha- 
nisms that help the deserving. Recently, 
students protested Labour government 
plans to introduce£1 ,000a year univer- 
sity tuition fee. Even this proposed fee 
is under 10% of the pér capita income 
inthe UK. 


Es example of high fee most 
often cited is for the private universi- 
ties in the US — 'Stanford charges 
$20,000, so why should we have 
cheap education in India? There is no 
such thing as a free lunch.’ These 
examplesare misleading. A majority 
of Americans obtain good higher 
education in state institutions and not 


private ones. For state residents, the - 
. Official fee charged is about $4,000 a 


year which is only 15% ofthe US per 
capita income. Not only is this fee not 
paid by a large proportion of students 
since they obtain freeships, but many 
of them manage assistance for living 
expenses. Even in private institutions 
like Yale and Harvard, nearly 75% to. 
90% of postgraduate students do not 
pay fees out of their own pockets. 

In Singapore the official fee ina 
technical university is.about $5,000 
(Singapore). This is only 15% of per 


capita income. 15% of the per capita - 


income in India amounts to only 


Rs 2,000 per year. Therefore, even if 
we were to charge a higher fee, it 
should not exceed 1596 of our per 
capita income. We cannot take cues 
only from the Thatcher and Reagan 
policies of the pastfew years, but what 


“һеш societies did when they were in 


their own process of ‘development’ 
and upward mobility. 


Russ policies of relatively 
static, rich, middle class western 
societies in a poor and hierarchical 
society like India would be stupid. 
Increasing the cost of education has 
many other deleterious effects on 
society besides denying opportuni- 
ties to the less advantaged. АП soci- 
eties that are considered ‘successful’ 
today, without exception, have pro- 
vided near free high quality higher 
education to their deserving young 
people. ' 
Raising the cost of higher edu- 
cation retards upward mobility. The 
proportion of Blacks attending uni- 
versity in the US has remained static 
oreven gone дозуп in the last 15 years 
as the cost ofeducation has increased. 
This has resulted in greater social ten- 
sions andit is not surprising that crime 


rates in the US and UK are higherthan, 


those in western Europe. 

Increasing cost of education 
may result in corrupting the students 
and skewing their educational choices 
toward pursuit of fashionable careers. 
When students need a great deal of 
money for education, they can obtain 
itonly through loans or from their par- 
ents. This pressure could make them 
more narrow minded, pushing them 
into disregarding career options that 
may be commercially less rewarding. 
They will also be unable to pursue 
scholarship options which their par- 
ents do not approve of. This will 
result in a mismatch between stu- 
dents' real talents and fields chosen 
for study. When students spend large 
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-amounts on higher education, the 


pressure on: institutions to’ graduate - 


-themas soon as possible increases and 


the quality of education suffers. Itisa 
mistaken assumption that fee paying 
students demand better quality educa- 


tion. АП they actually demand is a i 


degree in the shortest possible time. - 


The capitation colleges in our coun- 
try provide enoügh empirical evi- 
dence forthis. ` P 

' High fee paying students аге not 
likely to show any loyalty toeitherthe 
institution or society. They view the 
process of educationas a business deal 
without any sense of social responsi- 


‘bility. In addition, such an arrange- 


mentis bound to create social tensions 
between scholarship holders, loan. 
holders and students funding their 


‘own education. Upon graduation, they 


will be forced.to aim for higher pay- 
ing jobs even if they are unsuitable. 


_ This would reduce the probability of 


graduates going in for teaching jobs, 


_ working in NGOs or joining public ser- 


vices occupations. 


ie medical and legal professions 
in the US provide a good example of 
this trend. Medical and law schools in 


‘the US have always charged a high 


fee, unlike other professional institu- 
tions. Not surprisingly, these two pro- 
fessions are the most money-minded 
and the legal and medical systems in 
the US are considered the worst in all 
industrialized countries. ` Я 

Under financial pressure, stu- 
dents cannot risk participating in 
social movements, thereby reduc- 
ing the vitality of universities as 
conscience keepers of society. It is 
unlikely.that students would have par- 


ticipated in our freedom movement 


had they made large investments in 
education. The largest and most vocif- 


. erousanti-war protests in the US came 


from state-funded universities, not 


private ones. 
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If we would like students to 
work in theirareas of interest and com- 
petence, they musi be financially inde- 
pendent of their parents. Otherwise 
they cannotreally choose their profes- ` 
sions. This implies that not only does 


the fee have to be low but arrange- ' 


ments must be made for young people 
to fund theirlivingcostsas well. 


“ 


Н igh cost of education ends up 
corrupting the parents also. Many indi- 
viduals are willing to make do with- 
out fancy consumer goods to remain 
honest. But most may bend their mor- 


„als to gather money for educating their 


children. Increasingly people take on 
asecond jobillegally and neglect their 
principal job to support their wards 
in college. Some-accept demeaning 
jobs abroad just to support their chil- 
dren. Others are forced to be even 
more dishonest. s 

The lack of savings resulting 
from expensive school and college 
education will force society to become 
corrupt іп some form or manner. 


. ‘Reforms’ of any variety would then 


be unableto undo this harm. Promot- 
ing honesty as a value would become 


‘difficult if most parents and their chil- 
_ dren are forced into corruption due to 


the high costs of education. No coun- 
try can aspire to be relatively honest 
ifit makes education expensive for its 
citizens. - a i қ 
The increasing cost of higher 
education would affect women jadver- - 
sely. Under today's social mores, 
most parents would rather spend.more 
on a boy's education then a girl's.: 
Increasing the cost of education would 


_mean losing the gains in levels of 


women's educátion, particularly in 
middle class and lower middle class 
families. These are the families in 
which young women need to be ericou- 
raged to take up higher education 
opportunities. Young women wanting 
to go into professional institutions 


would be hit the hardest as these insti- 
tutions tend to be more experisive. 
_ All modern and successful soci-.. 


-eties recognize the importance of 


postgraduate education in general and 
professional education in particular. 
This is why postgraduate education - 
isnot only free but heavily subsidized 
for facilities and equipment in all 
industrialized countries (business 
schools may be the only exception). 
Postgraduate students get stipends 


-that are usually’50 to 70% of the value 


of the salary they would have got ina 
regular government job. Unless stu- 
dents are given such help, taking up’ 
postgraduate studies would be diffi- 
cultas parents would not wantto spend 
any more money on theirchildren once 
they are capable of eaminga living. 


Сы evidence for this 
phenomenon is provided by ит Delhi. 
The institute raised its annual fee to 
Rs 25,000 per year for postgraduate . 
students in July 1997. The student 
intake immediately dropped by 30 to 
50% in most departments. This cre- 
ated a serious problem as the intake ` 


„of postgraduate students has a direct 


correlation with the quality of the fac- 
ulty in an institution. The.lITs in India 
are able to attract excellent faculty 
with Ph.Ds from the best universities” 
in India and abroad because they are 
able to pursue research careers. If there 
are no Ph.D. students, these young | 
researchers would not join as faculty. ` 
This is clear from the experience ofthe 


regional and private engineering col- 


legesin Indiaandelsewhere. 
The demand for free and com- 
pulsory schooling in India is both just | 


and necessary. We have neglected pri- 


mary and.secondary school education . 
for far too long. This is partly because - 

private schooling is subsidized (cheap 
land for schools and other benefits) 
and the rich do not send their children 
to government schools.-As a result 


there 18 little moral or administrative 
pressure to upgrade the quality of gov- 
ernment schools, especially in large 
cities. 

Had we panned: the *public 
school' system or made it aboutthree 
times às expensive, government 
schools would have improved auto- 
matically as all the bureaucrats' chil- 
dren would have been students in the 
latter. The failure to provide a good 
community school system has resul- 
ted in the present impasse. Instead of 
increasing the resource generation 
foreducation at all levels, what is now 
being proposed 1s that higher educa- 


tion too should be squeezed and funds ` 


transferred to school education. This 
will make us lose on both counts.- 


A. universities are increasingly ` 


starved for résources, their facilities 
and the learning environment are 
becoming even more dismal. School 
teachers are the products of universi- 
ties. If universities become even more 
dysfunctional, so will their products 
— the school teachers. And if univer- 
sity education becomes more expen- 
sive, then fewer well-qualified men 
and women will opt for jobs as school 
teachers. Those who are forced to do 
- so will extort money from parents 
under one pretext or another. Clearly, 
increasing budgetary allocations for 
school education at the expense of 
higher education will eventually 
benefit no one. 

` We have enough evidence that 
liberalisation and free-enterprise on 
their own do not ensure development 
of good quality institutions of higher 
learning. The recent economic suc- 
cess of Thailand, Indonesia and 
Malaysia has not resulted in the estab- 
lishmentof universities of excellence. 


Even Singapore finds it difficult . 


to attract students to its technical 
postgraduate programmes. Such insti- 
tutions. have to be established con- 


sciously, supported by society and a 
demand created for knowledge gen- 
eration by appropriate industrial and 


_economic policies. It takes a minimum 


of two generations to establish tradi- 
tions and systems that make universi- 
ties productive, innovativeand capable 
ofuseful research and development. 


es that aspire to compete 
internationally in the marketplace on 
a sustained basis must create know- 
ledge to be capable of innovation. This 
is even more necessary in a world that 
is increasingly becoming deglobalised 


as far as technology and consumer - 


goods are concerned. By deglobalisa- 


tion we mean that there are now many ` 


more centres of о compared 
to halfaceritury ago. 

Inthe pre- independence era all 
technological goods sold around the 
world were manufactured in a few 


“countries in Europe and the US. АП 


were of similar design. The buses, 
trains, and tractors used in India were 
the same a$ those used in the UK. 
However, as our technological capa- 
bilities improved we now produce 


. goods at lower cost and with designs 


differentfrom those used in the richer 
countries. To improve upon on these 


-technologies we will need to upgrade 


our scientific and technological skills 
more than we have in the past. 

Along with development of 
deglobalised technologies we will 


` need to acquire and use truly global 


technologies as well. For example, 
computers, cameras, televisions, pas- 
senger aircraft and many industrial 
processes ahd manufacturing methods. 
A continental economy like India 
cannotafford to completely depend on 
foreign skills and knowledge for the 
useand maintenance of these рг oducts. 

Our efficiency and success in 
the development and use of both glo- 
bal and non-global technologies will 
depend entirely on.the availability 


of highly skilled professionals and ` 
well educated workers. This is only 


possible if we make arrangements for 
universal school education and an 


 expandeduniversity system. The uni- 


versitiescan attract bright, motivated 
and hard working professionals from 
the middle and lower classes only if 
higher education 1s not made expen- 
sive. Promoting upward mobility of 
the lower middle classes and the poor 
isimportant. Young people from these 
strata of society are the ones who form 
the backbone of professional work in 
all industrialized societies. 


W. have already wasted five 


decades neglecting school education. 
We have neglected higher education 
for about two decades and that is why 
capitation fee colleges have appeared 
on the scene. This pattern of low qual- 
ity and expensive education can 
only destroy our chances of future 
development and technological advan- 
cement. The policy-makers in indus- 
trialized societies will discourage us 
from developing our own technologi- 
cal and scienfific skills. They are 
afraid of the success of countries like 
Japan, China and South Korea. They 


_ will do anything in their power to 


make sure that India too does not 
become as competitive. 

With great difficulty we have 
established a reasonable infrastruc- 
ture for higher education over the past 
50 years. This needs to be strength- 
ened and improved. This will be pos- 
sible only if the school system is 
improved along with increased allo- 
cation of resources for higher educa- 
tion. If we.make higher education 
more expensive for students, we will 
destroy all we have achieved up to 
now. It is quite clear that we need 
much higher societal funding, both for 
school and university education. This 
cannot be done by drastically increas- 
ing charges. ` 
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‘Farewell, farewell to Alexandria as she is 
leaving...” 


Ў С.Р. Cavaty 


BOMBAY. was once an ethos, a state 
ofthe modern Indian mind, a byword 
for urban hope. But today we must say 
goodbye to received notions of the 
Bombay that was, the Bombay of 
Guru Dutt and J.R.D. Tata, Frank 
Moraes and Sahir Ludhianvi because 
the dream city on the western seaboard 
where the commerce was good and the 
poetry even better, is no more. Old 
Bombay with its genteel elitism and 
vibrant cosmopolitanism has died and 
we must sing its requiem. 

Cities, like greatempires, do rise 
and fall, the cycle of history condemns 
all metropolises to eventual decline. 
The Patna of today, for example, 
would scarcely be reminiscent of the 


ancient city of Patliputra, capital to` 


the glorious empires of the past. Nor 
would a decaying Benaras compare 
with the crucible of high Indo- 


From Bombay lo Mumbai 


RAJDEEP SARDESAI 


Gangetic civilisation thatitonce was. 
The difference though is that the tran- 
sition from Ashoka’s dharma to 
Laloo’s raj orfrom high Hindu culture 
to consumer piety, has been slow and 
gradual. Bombay’s decline has been 
precipitous, encapsulated in-two 
decades that have replaced its cosm- 
politan ideal with a new cultural 


mantrathatrevolves around chauvin- . 


ism, criminalisation and crass com- 
mercialism. 

Today, Bal Thackeray and the 
Shiv Sena rule Mantralaya, their 
power based on the language of coer- 
cion and intimidation. No dissent is 
tolerated, no one dare question the 


, firman ofthe supremo. When the edi- 


torof Maharashtra's most widely read 
daily, Loksatta recently. chose to 


criticise the Sena chief’ s remote con- ` 


trol politics, he was threatened and 
warned that he would be beaten to 
pulp. Tenants who refuse to vacate 
precious real estate have been virtu- 
ally pushed out by the footsoldiers of 


SAN 


w 


the Sena army. The fact that most of 
these tenants happen to be middle 
class Maharashtriàns, once the back- 
bone of the Sena, scarcely matters. 
Nativism has been easily sacrificed at 
thealtarof mammon. 

Thackeray 1s notthe only extra- 
constitutional authority lording over 
the city. Dubai is closer than Delhi is 
to Bombay. So, while an effete state 
in Lutyensland procrastinates, a 
former constable's son turned under- 
world don, Dawood Ibrahim runs his 
own sideshow from across the Ara- 
bian Sea. Extortions, hired killings 
(supariinlocal parlance), drug cartels 
and construction businesses, the D, 
Company has parcelled out Bombay 
among various ganglords. The killing 
of music baron, Gulshan Kumar in а 
crowded area only reflects the grow- 
ing brazenness with which the gangs 
of Bombay conduct their opefation. 


І, а sensé, Dawoodbhai is the flip 
side of the Sena goons. The former 
uses gun power and street muscle to 


'gethis way. The latter uses state power 


and official sanction to get things 
done. Together they highlightthe most 
dangerous trend in Bombay today: the 
merger ofthe parallel machinery with 
alumpenised state. 

Where did it all go so wrong? In 
the 1950s and '60s; the images of 
Bombay were defined by the Hindi 
film industry. As. Raj Kapoor and 
Nargis danced and sang along the 
broad sidewalks of the Queens Neck- 
lace, there was a sense of liberation, a 
feeling that Bombay at last offered 
some relief from the stifling tradition- 
alism of other Indian cities. It wás an 
age of innocence, a belief that better 
times were just around the corner. 
To hear Johnny Walker croon in CID, 
Ai dil hai mushkil jina yahan, jara 
hatke, jara bachke, yeh hai Bambay 
meri jan, wasto livethe ultimate Indian 


- dream. Bombay, with its entrepre- 


\ 


neurial zeal and liberal ethos, was 
seen as the land of opportunity, a 
happy urban mirror to the future of a 


: nascent nation. 


Popular culture, in some ways, 


‘still defines the cityscape, only now it 


isthe sound of gunfire in blood spattered 
shoot-outs in crowded streets that has 
replaced the melodies of an earlier era. 
The innocence is gone, to be replaced 
by the rage and cynicism of a rootless 
population, best exemplifed in Mani 
Rathnam’s Bombay, afilm on the post- 
Babri Masjid rioting in ће сіу. 


| Гы riots in 1992-93 that claimed 


over 1000 lives drove the final nail 
in Bombay’s cosmopolitan myth. 
The violente of that horrific period 
broughttogether the various elements 
thathad conspired to end the Bombay 
dream. The pent-up anger that lay 


‘under the surface of the so called city 


of gold was finally reléased and its 
intensity consumed an entire popula- 
tion. The slumlords, the gangsters, the 
corrupt and communal politicians, 
the disillusioned middle class and a 
resentful underclass, were all guilty of 
being directly, or indirectly, involved 
inthecarnage. " 
The riots then were only a cul- 
mination ofa process of degeneration 
and loss of identity that had begun to 
manifest itself in the late 1960s. It is 
no coincidence that this is the time 
around which the Shiv Sena emerged 
as a political entity: The rise of the 
Sena is often attributed to the machi- 


nations of the Congréss, consider- 


ations of realpolitik prompting the 
then Congress leadership to promote 
а force to counter the left unions. But 
its emergence also reflected a deeper 
social change taking place in Bombay. 


“Ав descriptions of the early Sena ral- 


lies would suggest, a majority of those 
in attendance were middle class, 
white-collar Maharashtrians. The 
supportfortheanti-migrant politics of 


the Sena mirrored the gradual alien- 
ation of the Maharashtrian middle 
classfromthecity. 

Bombay has always been acity 
of migrants: the idea of urbs prima in 
Indis reinforced this. But by the ' 60s, 


as the in-migration increased, the ' 


sense of somehow losing ones iden- 
tity reached a crisis point for the 
middle class Maharashtrian. This 
social group; had provided a solid 
intellectual base to the city;evenas the 
Gujaratis and Parsis had ensured that 
its productive capital was enhanced. 
The. identity crisis faced by the 
Maharashtrian middle class has still 
not been resolved. Beyond a point, the 
Shiv Sena could never provide a 
coherent identity since it offered little 
beyond sloganeering and populist 
gestures like getting shopkeepers 
to rename their establishments in 
Marathi, oragitating to have an airport 
named after Shivaji. 


F the Sena accelerated community 


. divisions in Bombay, the economic 


cleavages were heightened further in 
the 1970s ала ’ 80s. It was in the early 
'70s that the then chief minister of 
Maharashtrà, Vasantrao Naik, began 


his grand reclamation project. Naik 


was among the firstto realise that real 
estate was Bombay's most precious 
equity. He began a tradition of politi- 
cians in tandem with builders wheel- 


ing and dealing in large construction 


projects. The Urban Land Ceiling Act 
provisions in 1976 only gave a boost 
to such underhand dealings. Scarce 
land, skyrocketing prices: the deadly 
combination changed Bombay's 
landscape. Proper housing became 
the privilege of a small elite with the 
so-called government housing board 
schemes collapsing. Granting addi- 
tional floor space index and slum 
regularisation were high profit, low- 
risk ventures forthe politician-builder 
nexus. Today, the nexus still flour- 
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ishes, by selling mill land in prime 
property or building large complexes 
in Bombay's satellite towns. 

Even as the battle for scarce land 
intensifed, there was little attention 
paid to infrastructure and the notion of 
urban renewal. Schemes to reduce 
traffic congestion, to create a green 
belt, to rationalise real estate prices, 


have riever really taken off. Most , 


importantly, the entire slum redevel- 
opment project has been hijacked by 
the politician-builder lobby. When it 
came to power, the Shiv Sena prom- 
ised that 40 lakh slum dwellers would 
get proper tenements. Under the 
scheme, builders would be given addi- 
tional floor space indéx (FS1) for par- 
ticipating in slum redevelopment. 
Today, the grand project has.only 
resulted in a few slum demolitions 
butno attempt at redevelopment: 


1 


Т. fact is that inthe last 20 years, - 
within-migration persisting, Bombay's - 


slum population has grown relent- 
lessly. Today; around 60 per cent of 


Bombay's population lives in make- - 


shift slums, in conditions that are 
often unliveable. This footloose pro- 
letariat has no real stake in Bombay's 


future because the city is seen to have, 


done little for them. Their anger is, in 
a sense, the counterpoint to the disil- 
lusionment of the middleclass. -` 
The social and economic crisis 
was aggravated in the 1980s during 
the long textile strike. When the strike 
. failed in 1985 and over 75,000.work- 
ers were rendered jobless, an integral 
part of the city's economic backbone 
was broken. The working class of the 
textile unions of central Mumbai had 
resisted the rise of lumpenism and had 


supportedthe likes of S.A. Dange and - 
George Fernandes in parliamentary 


elections in the.1960s. That.today 


Fernandes has switched his loyalties. 


to Bihar n allied to the BJP, even 


while gangstár Arun Gawli rules what-. 
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ever remains of mill land Mumbai's 
unions, is a sign of the increasingly 
dysfunctional nature of Bombay's 
politicaleconomy. © ` 


Т... the textile.looms have been 


_ gradually displaced by the computers 


of multinational banks, a reflection of 
how Bombay's economy is almost 
entirely service sector oriented. Lower 
Parel in central Mumbai has been 
rechristened Upper Worli, an upmar- 
ket business area populated by the 
likes of Citibank and-Lintas. The 
labour class character of Bombay hag 


` totally disappeared, creating a further 


loss of identity. The bright lights of 


Nariman Point, where. young execu-_ 


tives can rattle off the trading figures 


_ on Wall street and Dalal street with: 
‘equal dexterity, may bea pointer toa 


boundaryless India Inc. , but they cer- 
tainly haven’t been able to give n 
city adistinctive ethos. | 
And so,-as we push towards. a 
new millenium, its goodbye Bombay 
and namaste Mumbai. Once first gen- 


eration professional couples held 


hands andate pani-puri along the bal- 
loon-fringed promenade of the sea; 
once literary soirees uncovered tal- 
ented young artists and poets; once 
glitz and gamour glittered on Marine 
Drive and cafe drinkers raised a toast 
tourban camaraderie. Now over made- 
up power seekers jostle at Chief Min- 
ister Manohar Joshi’s birthday bash, 
anxious fora place under the Senasun 


‘and the seamy underbelly of glamour | 
. isalltooobviousintheblood spattered ” 


photos of Bollywood deaths. And 
even the grand maidans, once home 


` to cricket — the city’s pride and joy — 


are today overrun by encroachments. 
There is ап ideological vacuumasthe 
city’s famous skyline recedes f from 
vision, leaving i in its place ап Оуег- 
populated, squalid, sweating con- 


glomeration of humanity, its spirit 


diminished, its sonl legislated away. : 


~ 


н> 
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Crossing over 


SARA RAI 


I CANNOT say that my relationship 
with Allahabad, the town where І- 
spentthe first sixteen years of my life, _ 
was other than a tenuous one. 
Allahabad merely provided the outer 
shelltothe kernel, ifindeed ourhouse 


.. on Drummond Road could be called ` 


that. The town seemed to exist simply 
as an extension of the space in which 
we spent our unhurried, unchanging 
days. The past has been called another 
country but the-Allahabad of the past 
that I remember, sometimes unreli- 
ably, seems almost as familiar to me 
today as it was then. The relentless and 
dry summer months that changed into 
steamy monsoons moistening our 
skins as with warm breath; the short, 
delightful winter months: with their 
rapid elision into the melancholy I 
always associated with basant or 
spring in Allahabad. 


But apart from the cycle of sea- 
sons, the town itself has not changed 
much either, at least not in a.purely 
physical sense. Certain traditionshave 
died outand some new ones have taken 
their place, butthe map of Allahabad is 
more or less the same. Give ortake a few 
new shops and houses, some more cars 
ontheroadanda visible growth in popu- 
lation, the place would be once again in 
the sixties, caught, it could seem, in a 
time warp. 

Drummond Road continues to 
be one of the most neglected and badly 
lighted roads of the town even though 
it is adjacent to Hastings Road on 
which the Circuit House is situated. 
Back in the sixties, ıt was little more 
than adirt track aspiring to be called a 
road. There were perhaps five bunga- 
lows along the length of it on one side 
and ours was the second last. Atnight 
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asingle yellow bulb ГЕТЕА atone 
end of the lane in a brave struggle 
against the pervading darkness, till it 
fuséd or gotstolen. Tall grass sprangup 
on both sides of the desolate road in the 
: rains, housing creatures of the insect 
andreptile worlddefyin gdescription. 


B... the house immediately to 
ourright wasadeep nallah whose fur- 
rowed sides were composed entirely 
of the town’s garbage. This was the 
place where the town supposedly 
efided. The Municipal Corporation 
transported the garbage there in mon- 


strous trucks, hoping thus to reclaim- 


some more land for the town. In fact 
it succeeded in doing this years later, 

the patch of landthus reclaimed being 
the present sité of Allahabad's televi- 


-dangling down to the ground. There 
were jackals and civet cats and occa- 
sionally the odd j jinn, who was,.more 
often than not, a friendly ghost. Night 


' came on suddenly: and increased the 


size ofthe leaves ontrees. · 

By day this world reorganized 
itself and took the shape once more of 
the tidy bungalow with orchards and 
gardens and familiar people. My father 
was often busy tapping away with his 


small.hammer making pinewood: 
frames for the paintings that were his. 


current passion. There were times 
when he painted obsessively, right 


through the day, his studio littered . 


with palettes, knives, brushes and 
bottles of linseed and turpentine oil. 
My mother spent half the day singing. 


She loved Hindustani classical music . 


and had found her voice almost by 


sion tower. In those days, however,- accident as achild, when she and her 


beyond this point stretched a dry wil- 
. derness tapering on to the kachhar 
leading to the Ganga. Whole families 
of swine lived on this stretch. Ѕоте- 
times they set up a dreadful racket. ` 
We learnt later that this was because 
certain traders i in swine cut their 
bristles to make brushes and other 
items. The pigs were often butchered 
and eaten too. This seemed shocking” 
to us, immured as we were from vio- 
lenceofany kind. - 

When we sat on the roof of our 
hoüse at night and looked out to the 
kachhar, we could see nothing but 
blackness. Itcould have been the edge 
of the world. It: could have-been the 
sea, or indeed, anything else that you. 
imagined it to be... always thought of . 
it as the sea. Perilous waters in which 
razor sharp rocks lay just below the 
surface and eagles watched from 
lonely crags ships setting sail for dis- ' 
tant destinations. The people who. 
lived in my world by day were quite 
different from its nocturnal inhabit: ' 
ants. Atnight, witches with long hair 
and saliva dribbling mouths sat on- 
midnight blue neem trees with legs 
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friends took turns at singing into.a 


-ghara or earthen pot, just for fun. We 


children, for the most part; were left 
alone to do what we liked. This could 
mean flying kites, bathing in the pond 
under the mango tree, or collecting 
birbahuti, the small red velvet insects 
that could be seen. crawling every- 
where in the rains. Those insects have 
disappeared long since, as have many 
other things of those days. My sister 
and I sometimes trailed our. brothers 
giving decent burials to squirrels and 


Sparrows that they had brought down: 


with their slings. 


| Q...; in awhile my faiher drove 


us to the Civil Lines for ice cream at 
Kwality in our sky blue Studebaker. 
The Studebaker hada long body and 


when it was started up, thé engine 
"sounded like an aeroplane. Dry leaves | 


fluttered up behind the car under the 
onslaught of air that gushed out of the 
exhaust pipe and we waited expect- 
_ antly for ће. machine to take off. My 
'sister and I enjoyed the crackling 
sound our hair made as it stuck. and 


ünstuck itselfon the nylon material of 


_the back seat whén we moved our 


heads. The waiters in Kwality wore 
spotless white uniforms with red tur- 


bans and spoke in inaudible, refined ^ 
tones. The Civil Lines then was two: ` 


or three rows’of shops, some offices 


.andarestaurantortwo. Guzder's, with 
its graceful lawns, occupied a promi- ' 


nentplace. Tlie gentry ofthetown went 
there in the evening fora drink and that 
was where my father offered me my first 
glass of beer at the age of eight. It was 
wonderfully frothy and bitter. 


W. had to jeave thè house for - 


schoolateightthirty. We usually went 


to school by rickshaw, the latter havin g. 
been hired for us on-a monthly basis’: . 


The rickshaw-walla’s teeth protruded 


гапа gave him a perpetually smiling 
-expression. The road to school was ` 


flanked on both sides by ancient tama- 
rind trees. We often stopped the rick- 


‘shaw to hurl stones at the succulent’ 


tamarinds that swung just out of reach. 
This inevitably énded in a ‘who can 


throw stones the highest’ competition | 


and made us late for school. Ours was 
aconventschool and the nunsenforced 


"strict discipline. Youcould haveheard _ 
a pin drop in the corridors when the - 


school was in full swing. What we 


dreaded most was bumping into Mother , 


Joanna at the gate. She had an'acid 


" tongue anda poinied umbrella that she. 
used as a weapon for the chastisement _ 
of recalcitrant students. We breathed a^ 
sigh of relief on the days we managed 


to getsafely pastthis sentinel: 


Classes were a routine affair 
with-lots of written work in which . 
commas and full stops were dictated 
to us. Poems had to be learnt by heart ` 


and recited in an appropriately ‘sing- 


song’ voice. Sometimes we had to 


parse lines of poems or whole para- 
graphs during a grammar lesson. This 
wastedious butoccasionally theevoca- 


tiveness of a line or phrase would take . 


me by surprise. For some reason, one 
line has stuck in my memory: “The way 
was long, the wind was cold, the min- 
strel was infirmand old.’ : 

. The girls called the toilet *fairy 
land’. This was a seedy grey cement 


building that stood apart from the: 


main structure that housed the class- 
rooms. While entering it, one had to 
guard against stepping on foul, wet 
and squishy substances. In fact, one 
tried nottoenterit агай, Afterso many 
years I think Iremember this abode of 
the fairies because of afriend who was 
expelled from school for. writing 
‘dirty’ messages on the walls of thts 
| pleasant building. | 


і... break was something to be 
looked forward to. My sister, my 
brothers and I met near the broad, 
curving stone stairway of the St. 
Joseph's Cathedral and waited impa- 
tiently forthe bearerto arrive with our 
.foed. In those days ‘bearer’ was the 
name generally employed forthe man- 
servantaround the house, whose work 
was a bit like a butler' s. For us he was 
literally the bearer of the food that my 
mother packed, piping hot, into tiffin 
carriers. There he would come, sail- 
ing along on his bicycle, his pajamas 
tightened at the bottom with wire 
hoops ballooning out in the breeze, his 


bald pate with its tufts of hair at the . 


sides giving him a peculiar dignity: 
We called him William Shakespeare 
because of his astonishing resem- 
blanceto the great dramatist. 

Our days seemed to be full of a 
succession of tutors. Now when [think 
about it there were only three, at vari- 
ous points of time, though they fol- 
lowed close upon each other's heels. 
Kedarnath was our Kathak dance 
teacher. He wore a stainless steel 
bangle on one wrist айа was a short 


man who chewed betel endlessly. No. 


sooner had my sister and І got back 


brief scuffle forthe most comfortable 
chair, with tea and ourrespective story 
books than the familiar cough would 
be heard outside and we had to reluc- 
tantly make our way to the ‘dance, 
room’. Ourdanceteachercould make 
the most.astonishing sounds with his 
feet when he showed us the steps but 
we could never manage to move our 
feet with the same force or precision. 


S assises he rolled little cups 
from silver paper out of cigarette 
packets and stuck them on the ceiling 
of the “dance room’. The process of 
rolling the cups and then sticking them 
onto the ceiling was an intricate one 
and required a measure of skill. It 
required just the right amount of lime 
from his betel box and a capacity to 
throw accurately. Given Master 
Sahib’s height, this was no easy task 
and took up most of the dance time. 
Now this seems a somewhat unusual 
means of amusement but then it 
seemed natural enough. Indeed we 
looked forward to the days when Mas- 
ter Sahib would be in one of his frivo- 


lous moods. There were other times , 


when dance class was painfully bor- 
ing and I even remember days on 
which we actually hid in the bushes to 
escape the tedium of those classes. 
After some time dance classes were 
replaced by lessons in classical music, 
till the pressure of school examina- 
tions put anend to thatas well. 
Maulvi Sahib had been given 
living quarters in the outhouse in our 
compound, which meant that he could 
arrive for a lesson at any time and it 
was always time for a lesson. He was 
called Talib Jaipuri and he taught us 
Urdu. He wasashrunken, slightly bent 
old man who always wore a shervani 
to work and seemed an innocuous sort 
of person till we discovered that he. 
was capable of delivering peremptory ' 
raps on the knuckles with his pencil 


from school and settled down, aftera «if he found work wanting in any res- 


pect. He died when he accidentally 
knocked over a kerosene làmp in his 
roomanda firebrokeout. His shervani 
that had miraculously escaped the fire ` 
hung on an iron hook in the charred 


-room when we visited ita month later 


onreturning from Ranikhet where we 
had gone for the summer vacation. 
Not much that was unusual 
occurred in the leisured passage of 
our days. Once in a while though 
something did happen that gripped 
the general imagination for some time. 
One such instance was the "miracle 
chapati’. This was a chapati shaped 
fungus that multiplied overnight when 


' soaked in tea and was supposed to 


impart miraculously healing proper- 
ties to the tea. Nobody found out whose 
research contributed to this discovery 
but suddenly the air was thick with 
stories of cancer and other terminal 


diseases having been cured by the . 


drinking of the chapati-soaked tea. 


N ewspapers carried pictures of the 
thing on the front page and soon the 
chapati had found its way into almost 
every house. Our chapati too, arrived 
from the neighbour’s and my mother 
who was stricken with diabetes 
dreamed of days free of insulin injec- 
tions. I had nothing to cure but myopia 
and I watched the hideous mushroom 
multiply with fascinated disgust. To 
this day I shudder when I remember 
the cold, flaccid feel of the fungus 


‘on my finger. It brought about no 


miracles, however, and the chapati 
disappeared with the same sudden- 
ness with which it had arrived. A 
couple of years later, no one remem- 
bered it, pcople's minds having moved 
onto other more interesting things. 

We slept outdoors-on summer 
nights. Our beds were laid out in arow 
under the mahua tree, complete with 
mosquito nets and looking likea fleet 
of odd square ships on the high seas. 
The sheets were white.and moonlight 
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we 


cool. Very early inthe morning, when 


it was still dark, the ripe mahua fruit 
lightly plummeted from the high 
branches of the majestic tree. The 
servants took turns at gathering the 
fruit from which they brewed country 
liquor. We sometimes found our- 
selves trapped with mosquitoes inside 
the mosquito nets that were ostensibly 
there to keep them out. Then we found 
the light-winged creatures dull witha 
surfeit of blood, on the sides of the net 
inthe morning. 


T.. or three times in the year my 
maternal grandmother visited us from 
Benares. She was a Shia Muslim who 
was strict abọut observing all ritual 
that her religion demanded. It is 
strange to think about her now, in-an 
age when stereotyping is the order of 
the day and everything, including 
people are stashed away neatly into 
boxes ofaconvenientsize. I could not 
have found a box whose shape she 
could possibly fit, if I had tried. We 
were in love with Ammi. We waited 
for her visits and the day she was to 
arrive, there was a flutter of excite- 
ment in the house. I remember her 
arrival one blistering summer after- 


noon. She barely had time to take off . 


the burqa that she customarily- wore 
when one of us, eagerto find out how 
long she would stay, indeed to make 
her stay foras long as possible, blurted 
out, ‘Ammi, when will you go? 


` ‘Rightnow, ifyou like, child!’ was her 


characteristic reply. 

There were reasons for her popu- 
larity. She had a prepossessing per- 
sonality. full.of enormous charm 
and wit. capable of captivating stran- 
gers with her gift Гог humorous rep- 
artee. Looking at her. one became 
convinced that Indian women. at least 
not all of them. меге not the frail, 
dominated creatures that people imag- 


- inedthemto be. Physically strong, she 
' was able to single-handedly lift off the 
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firecauldrons heavy with food forthe 
hundred odd people who habitually 
came to the house during Moharram. 


When she became too old to handle 


the kitchen any longer, two men had 
to be hired to do this job. 

Gifted with the same genius for 
weaving patterns in herembroidery as 
for creating characters and settings in 
the stories she told us late into the 
night, she held-us ina spell, her deeply 
textured voicealways beckoning tous 
from the depths of some magical laby- 
rinth. Itis her deep voice that Iremem- 
ber filling the grey sky of dawn; with 
the verses in Arabic that she recited 
from the Qoran. She learnt how to read 
Devnagiri at the age of seventy-five in 
order to be able to read the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. We never failed 
to be surprised at the contrasts in her 
personality; at the beautiful unpol- 


luted Urdu that formed her usual. 


speech which could, on provocation, 
slide into an inventive swearing that 
embarrassed even the servants. At 
the fact that she wore a burqa to go out 


and smoked biris which she graci- 


ously allowed us to light for her. She 
didn’t mind if we took a puff or two. 


W. travelled to Benares a couple 


of times in the year. Usually we took . 


atrain onthe small gauge that chugged 
along, smugly contemptuous of thé 
short distance it was expected to cover 
in three hours, blowing smoke and 
soot in our faces. It stopped at every 
little sSmnolent station on the way, 
and if itcapriciously skipped a station 
or two, there-were always people on 
the train who pulled the chain to make 
it stop. Depending on the time, there 
were milkmen who got on with clank- 


ing milk-cans or students who carried 


their bicycles into the train to effect 
more speedy arrival and departure. 


Nearly every station hada peepülora . 


banyan tree, often with a sadhu sitting 


beneath it. The names of the stations, 


carried a peculiar resonance and I 


rolled them on my tongue іКе а con-" 


noisseur tasting wine: Handia, Jangi- 
сап), Kachchwa Road, Madhosingh, 


Raja Talab, Manduadih. They had ` 


about them something reminiscent of 


weétearth апа samosas. 


О. house іп Benares was two 


hundred years old and had seen suc- 


cessive generations of nawabs come - 


into their own under its roof. Their 
eccentricities made up the fabric of 


some of the stories that Ammi toldus ' 
and there were bizarre details con- 
'cerning some ancestors whom we. 
would have been loath to meet now. | - 


However, there were no nawabs left. 
Thousands of sparrows that had made 


theirhome inthe ancient madhumalti ` 
vine that ran all along the walls of the : 


inner courtyard started a raucous chir- 
ruping at daybreak; a symphony loud 


enough to infiltrate the deepest slum- 
ber. My aunt shook the vine and they , 


flew into the skv with a tremendous 
whirring of wings that seemed to set 
the space around the madhumalti in 
motion. M - 

There were old daguérreotype 
pictures on the walls: The great grand- 
father who had married the British 
priest's daughter; their son Horace 
who must be eighty five and alive 
somewhere in Kent; the daughter 
dressed in Indian clothes, dedd at 
thirteen; cruel Kamran Chacha, the 
scoürge of the family. The past over- 
whelmed the present with its portrait 
gallery of the dead; more numerous 
than those alive. The objects in the 
house had their own tales to tell. I stud- 
ied the pestle in which my great grand- 
mother had supposedly pounded to 
bits an enormous diamond fallen out 
of her ring, mistaking itfora betel nut. 
Some Wedgwood china plates were 
still around. They had false bottoms 
that held hot water to keep food warm 
and had survived the bouts of gener- 


“ 


--- 


P 


. osity to which an extravagant nawab : 


ancestor had been prone, in which he 
had given away whatever someone 
happenedto fancy. 

And somewhere beyond this 
Benares that we knew, breathed ano- 


` ther Benares with markets and alley- 


ways and ghats near the river dotted 
with straw umbrellas. There were 
ancientrams with curving horns, wid- 
ows with shaven heads, foreign hip- 
pies, sadhus and pahalwans slick with 
oil who dived into the river at dawn. 
Once in a while we did stray into this 
other Benares too. Asa matter of fact, 
Dadi Amma, my father's mother lived 
in Godowlia, in the heart of this other 
Benares. She lived on the second floor 
of an enormous red building with 
ornate wrought iron balustrades, a large 
central courtyard and green shutters in 
all the windows and doors. The house 
had scores of rooms, most of which 
were locked up because she could only 
liveononeflooratatime. From the bal- 
conies it was possible to view the streets 
crawling with life below, with the per- 
spective provided by distance and no 
fear of being stampeded. 


D.. Amma was a small woman 


.withafrail constitution. She had been 


a follower of Mahatma Gandhi and 
had spent.some time in jail in the 
fiery years before Independence. She 
always dressed in a white khadi sari. 
Her eyes.had turned an oceanic grey 
behind herround horn-rimmed glasses 
due to cataract. She wasa woman of set 
habits, with.a fetish for washing her 
hands.Shealwayssentforchum-chums 
whenever we visited. They were syrupy 
sweets of a light orange colour, with 
grains of sugar stuck on them. Dadi 
Amma was supposed to have domi- 
nated my grandfather. Looking at her 
then, it was hard to believe. 

We travelled to Ranikhet or 
Mussoorie every summertill I was nine 
or ten. Crossing over from the plains to 


thehills wasnotasimple affair. It meant 
the relocation of the entire household, 
more or less. My father drove us there 


in the Studebaker, and before the . : 


Studebaker had been bought, in the 
Pick-up that my brothers once tried to 
roll down a hill in Ranikhet just fora 
dare. Pots and pans and kettles trav- 
elled inthe unlikely company of satin 
quilts and patchwork bedspreads; 
books, toys, rolls ofcanvas and boxes 
of Winsor and Newton paints sat 
uneasily on canisters full of rice and 
dal. The parrot went in its cage and 


Caesar, the unpredictable Alsatian on. 


aleash. It was a migration of no small 
dimensions. i 


H ouses in the hills had quaint 
English names: Macquarrie, Clyde 
Bank, Rose Mount, Oakley. We lived 
the longest in Oakley. The house was 
a wooden structure, built in three 
storeys, with extensive grounds 


thickly wooded with oak and pine. : 


There was a cottage at the far end of 
the grounds in which the painter Ram 
Kumar lived with his wife and a three 
month old son. Mr. Holpin lived just 
below us, in the ground floor of the 
house. He was an old Englishman 
who wore a bowler hat and manufac- 
tured cheese at home. Crescents and 


spheres, rectangles and squares of - 


cheese, cheese coated with red wax, 
yellow cheese with holes; there was a 
bewildering variety of cheese in the 
little cupboard in the kitchen. 

Mr. Holpin selected a sphere of 
the largest size and looked at me witha 
twinkle in his eye — ‘Sara?’ He paused 
atthe word, as though deliberating over 
a serious question. Then, apparently 
finding an answer, exclaimed, “Аһ! 
Saraduniya! The whole world!’ 


He handed the cheese with a ys 


sense Of giving me the whole world. I 
graciously accepted it, exuberant 
about owning the world, though I did 
not know whatto do with it. 


— 
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Remembering Partition 


IN this year of our golden jubilee of Independence, the 
joyous memory of freedom is simultaneously tinged 
with one of regret. The anniversary is also one of the 
Partition massacres. Engagement with the latter seems, 
in a peculiar manner, to have overshadowed the 
memory of the freedom struggle. And notwithstand- 
ing bitter debates over the telecasting of Govind 
Nihlani’s Tamas, we have seen this year the release of 
Pamela Rooks’ Train to Pakistan based on ЮНЫЙ 
Singh’s novel. 

Morei intriguing than the fictional and cinematic 
recalling of those traumatic times is the new excitement 
in the portals о the academe to study the pain, ће lim- 
its of violence epitomised by the Partition. And this 
time around, more than basing the studies on archival 
material, including the now de-classified documents 
on the transfer of power, the focus is on interviewing 
the victims. This exercise of re-writing history through 
excavating the memory of the erstwhile victims, 
through making them relive their pain, trauma, and 
anger raises contentious questions. Maybe, next time 
around, the researchers could focus on the more recent 
horrors of the Punjab, aJammu and Kashmir, or the 
North East. 

We present below extracts from a dialogue 
between Javeed Alam, political scientist and activist, 
and Suresh Sharma, historian. They are troubled 
by the new-found interest in the Partition. They raise 


issues directed, not just towards those engaged in this’ 


new oral history venture, but at all of us as citizens. 
Memory, as they remind us, is not just about remem- 
bering, it is also about forgetting. ` 
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J A: Wenoticethatin the last few years there has been ` 


a sudden interest in recollecting/reviving the memo- 


ries of Partition. What we had earlier was fiction of 


many kinds — novels, short stories, poems. But this 
present revival is taking the form of history, of social 
science, as something important for a long-term 
remembrance of what happened to our people at a 
particular point in history. It is appropriate to start by 
asking why this sudden interest, why this sudden shift 
from a more conventional history.to history written 
through recollection of memories of people? ` 
SS: What you say about the memory of Partition as a 
self-consciously historical, social science inquiry, is 
significant. Itisn’tas if Partition was not remembered 
in the 1950s апа '60s. It was, as you said, in fiction, in 
memoirs. I can think of at least one important novel — 
Yashpal's Jhootha Sach. At another level in personal 
conversations it figured more frequently than it does now. 
The significance of the last few years lies in the 
way literary writings, personal memoirs and reports 
have been converted, ina very self-conscious way, into 


a project of self-understanding. Гат not sure whether , 
_this shows a new confidence of being able to look at 


aspects which are extremely painful and traumatic. I 
would like to believe we now have the ability to handle 
this, to come to a proper, fuller, more truthful sense of 
what we are, what we could be, as much as what we 
ought notto be. 


JA: I think this new interest in looking at Partition- 
through memory has also to do with the general dis- . 


satisfaction with the way conventional history about 
Partition has been written. The scholars who are now 


s 
ev 


^\ 


working on it have raised two points: one, that in our 
historical accounts there is a complete absence of 
the voice of the marginalised. It is important today to 
recapture that voice. Some have argued that this can 
only be recovered and recorded for posterity by going 
back to those very people who were the victims. The 
other question that many people have asked is: why is 
it that history has recorded the event but not the pain 
ofthat particularevent. 

It is not quite correct to say that the pain has not 


been recorded. It has — in fiction, novels, short stories, 


memoirs, plays and all that. It seems to me that these 

mediums can record pain much better than can a his- 

torical narrative. Then, there is the charge that most ac- 
counts of the Partition are excessively nationalistic in 

anarrow sensé. To get away from this nationalist thrust, 

it is important to go back to the people who suffered, 

because it is they who were forced to become a part of 
this particular kind of making of anation. In this mak- 

ing of a nation we have tried to wipe out these very 

people who were involved in or opposed to a notion of. 
the nation that was imposed. 

SS: You are right – these are indeed the broad argu- 

ments. One, the absence of human experience and pain 

in the larger historical narrative. Two, the historical 

narratives are cast within certain cardinal demarcations 

in terms of some notion of a national boundary, both 

in inner life as well as outer space. Together they cre- 

ate a play betwéen the memory of an’individual and 

the making of a collective identity. It has to do with 

what is understood as the politics of ideritity, the his- 

tory of identity formation and the things one should be 


looking at in order to get to the truth. Besides, these: 


questions and arguments are being formulated ata time 
when there has been a loss of certainty about the his- 
torical project itself; about historical method giving us 
clear insights into that historical project. 

Let me mention another aspect which takes us 
to a much older debate as to the very nature of a his- 
torical event. Itconcerns the question raised with such 
prescience by Tolstoy in War and Peace. What 15 war 
constituted of? Is it the soldier lying writhing in blood, 
or the dispatches in the office of-the General? Can it 
ever be grasped in its totality, and if so, can it be grasped 
through these discrete happenings? Is it that without 
these discrete happenings there is really nothing called 
war? This paradox has profound implications for the 
system of inquiry and knowledge called history. 

JA: The point you raise is interesting, but I haven't 
heard any of those who are writing such history or social 
science ever mention it. They seem less concerned with 


the relation between the discrete and the general, the 
overall form in which you look-at the discrete, as 
Tolstoy does forexample. Itappears more a case of dis- 
enchantment, a sense of unease; a rejection of history 
written with a capital H, asa singularity which is based 
entirely on post-enlightenment rationality. Some have 
gone to the extent of stating that history doesn’t make 
serise whereas memory is concrete. In other words, 
what is important is to recollect the past in our own 
ways rather than through this particular history writ- 
ten withacapital H. 
SS: Whatdo youthink isthe one main reason for try- 
ing torecover this memory asaknowledge statement? 
Once you take it beyond the point of people recount- 
ing their personal experiences, whether in memoirs, 
ordinary conversation, or through fiction, and get to it 
through the methods of social science, history, how- 
ever diverse or fragmented it may have become, rep- 
resents a new quest. What is the significance that you 
readintothisquest? — 
JA: Many of them have yet to publish theirfinal work: 
But I remain skeptical that it would lead to a knowl- 
edge system inthe way that earlierhistory writing did. 
Let’s get back to some of the more concrete issues 
involved at this stage. Looking at Partition, there is 
something which strikes us asa particularity. There are 
innumerable cases of large-scale massacres mutually 
indulged in by people ata moment of loss of judgment, 
of a sense of proportion, ata moment of frenzy. There 
isno involvement of large organisations or the state as 
the instrument of mass killings. Youcan’t therefore talk 
of these events as a general phenomena. Further, it is 
difficult to distinguish between the victim and the per- 
petrator. They are often one and the same. Atone place 
people were killing other people in the name of reli- 
gion, orcommunity; at another place these very people 
were the victims. They were rolled into one in this large 
event, the memory of which people want to recover. 
Do you see any particularity in that? 
SS: 1 do, and I share what you said. l'think there is a 
distinctiveness to the Partition memory which takes us 


to larger questions. First; it is difficult to draw a neat - 
line separating victims from the victimised, howsoever 


you define a particular identity, a particular collective. 
This also means that the valorization of the victim in 
many of these inquiries, and in the minds of many 
people, is seriously flawed. l ; 
The question to ask would be as to why the 
dividing lines in India are so suffused and inherently 


blurred. Incatastrophes in other parts ofthe world when - 
people have torn each other apart, the demarcation - 
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seems simpler. When, for example, Spain was recon- 
quered.by the Christians and the line was drawn after 
centuries of Moorish rule, it was wiped clean of the 
Muslim presence. Similarly in North Africa. The line 
drawn was neat and absolute; the Christian presence 
was wiped clean. 

Partition as an accomplished fact is something 
of a blurred achievement. I say this not with unhappi- 
ness or with satisfaction but with a sense of humility. 
Whathappened in the Indian subcontinent was horrible 
and traumatic. Large expulsions took place. Theré was 
large scale cleansing. But the lines still stay blurred, 
both in terms of our mental life as well as in living 
demography. This is true not only of India but in what 
is now Pakistan as well. The presence there ofthe non- 
Muslim is ofa much smaller magnitude, but it has not 
disappeared. That it happened in this way tells you 
. Something about the distinctive ground from whence 

the memory of Partition itself unfolds. | 
JA: This blurred boundary is an interesting concept. 
Not just today, when we look at the event 50 years 
after it happened, but even at the very moment when 
mutual killings were taking place the boundaries were 
-blürred. Thiscomes through in all accounts, whether 
in fiction ormemoirs. Forevery instance ofkillingthat 
we hear of, we also hear of somebody'sattemptto hel p. 
to rescue, somebody giving a shoulder to lean on. If 
they could not save your property, they tried to save 
yourlife. They helped youescape, they helped you hide 
till you could get toa safer place. It wasn "Ке the army 
of Christians driving out the Moors or the Muslims 
doing the same tothe Christians. It was both things hap- 
pening simultaneously — acts of kindness and acts of 
massacre. A clear manifestation of deep humanity as 
well as the perpetration of the most heinous kinds of 
crime—loot, murder, butchery, rape. 

I remember an interesting sentence of Krishna 
Sobti’s in a recent interview where she says that the 
Partition is difficult to forget but dangerous to remem- 
ber. It leads to a question about the-ethics of remem- 
brance. Is it morally justifiable today — 50 years after 
` the event — to go back and talk to the people who were 
the victims, to ask them to vividly recollect what hap- 
pened to them, to their families? One justification is 
that we are not simply studying the violence; we also 
wantto record the pain. Others argue that they want to 
map the limits of violence. But wecan't see the limits 
of violence unless we also ask people to recall what 
they went through, to recount the trauma. I have a lin? 
gering suspicion that this is something which ought not 
to be done,that itis morally notsustainable. 
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SS: Before I respond to yourlast comment4 would 
like to take up your earlier statement about blurred 
boundaries even in the midst of the most heinous acts. 
That in fact constitutes the ground from which the 
blurred boundaries I talked of earlier in living demo- 
graphy and mental life arise and beco me possible. For 
things of this kind — effectiveness ofthe personal ges- 


ture, individual sensitivity — to sustain in an environ- В 


ment requires sustenance from without. They have to 
seek possibilities which are not in the directcontrol of 
the individual. If that is not available then even the most 
heroic gesture would not acquire its historical staying 
power. Even a minimalist gesture acquires effective- 


_ hess only when this blurring happens on a scale wider. 


and deeper than the person who is giving expression 


`. fo it. This is-the distinctive historical civilizational’ 


ground from which the blurred demography, the blur- 
ring of the Partition line itself in India has happened. 

^ To give another example, nearly 60 years after 
the expulsion of the Moors there were still 4 large num- 
ber of them in Spain who had formally converted tó 
Christianity. But many in the Christian church and 
others believed that they secretly remained Muslims. 
Although they went to church, acquired Christian 
nameés, had been baptised, they practised many cus- 
toms which меге seen as Moorish. These people had a 
special name given to them — Moriscos. But this blur- 
ringofboundaries was something whichareconquered 


Spain was not comfortable with. So there was another ` 


mass expulsion ofthe Moriscos: 

Inasituation like the Partition, we have to be sen- 
sitive to the distinctive nature of our civilizational 
ground and whata project of recovering memory may 
do to it. Memory itself subsumes both remembrance 
and forgetting. It is inconceivable as an act of total 


` remembrance. The quest for total remembrance, or for 


that matter total history, is gravely misplaced and dan- 


gerous. In the words of Nietzsche, it does not, indeed | 


it cannot make a distinction between a state of wake- 


fulness and sleeplessness. As we all know, the condi- . 


tion of sleeplessness isa pathology. 

The modern project of memory has inbuilt into 
it a strange paradox. It is memory which makes the 
human species peculiarly prone to erratic irrational 
behaviour. And yet itis in the recasting of that memory 
that we see as the way out for the human species to 
behave in arational, sane way. 


JA: Let me focus on the relationship between forget- ` 


fulness and remembering. The human mind cannot 


_ remember or force itself to remember everything that 


happens. That would be asking it to go insane. Com- 


wo 


Ж 


` 


ing back to Partition, Ihave two major considerations 
and that is why I approvingly stated that it is danger- 
ous to recall the memory ofPartition. Atanindividual 


level: how does one live a life of sanity after trauma. А · 


part of the therapy of making a person live sanely, a 
normal life after trauma, is to help him forget the impact 
of the trauma so that it doesn'tremain central to his çon- 


sciousness. It slowly fades off. Or else we will suffer | 


neurosis. 
It is not appropriate to draw a comparison with 
psychotherapy. In it the victim voluntarily presents 


_himself tothe analyst. And ke, through a long dialogue, 


draws out the repressed side of the experience of the 
patient and through a complex process of ‘transfer- 
ence’ effects acure in the victim. The situation is quite 
different here. The interviewer chases the victim and 
draws him by pushing him back into a forgotten 
memory. | | 

Atanother level there isa political consideration. 
If large numbers of people in the name of communi- 
ties have at some point in time done something to each 
other, killed; indulged in massacre, brutality, as hap- 
pened at Partition, if these communities, Muslims and 
Hindus and the Sikhs, have to live together in peace 
and harmony and amity, it is important that they leave 
behind these events as something most traumatic, 
something tragic but something most unfortunate 
whichoughtnotto have happened. That they also think 
that we were all equally responsible. 

At both these levels, the psychological as well as 


the political, it is important that such.a memory is left ` 


behind rather than continuously revived. Instead you 
ask the person to recount it, to tell you what happened. 


Even when you ask him whether anybody helped, һе. 
-can’t do so without simultaneously going into the 


whole problem of what happened to him, because the 
help came under that particular context of terror and 
trauma. Years back when I first came to Delhi, every- 
body inthecity hadasiege mentality. They talked about 
what happened during Partition, what they had lost, the 
terrible conditions they had come out from. A good 
thing that has happened and why I think Delhi has 


‚ acquiredadifferentkind ofan identity is that this siege 


mentality is dying out. Fewer people talk about Parti- 
tion, or live it as an experience. ` 
A new generation has emergedfor whomthe Par- 

tition is a distant historical event. It has gone back into 
their memory, which ts important for our politics, for 
our social lives, for normal interaction between com- 
munities. The everydayness of life becomes normal 
when you forget this experience. When we go to people 


~y 


and ask them to remember all that had happened, to 
recount it for the record, for many others to read what 
one did to the other, it seems to me morally indefen- 
sible. This is not to say that nothing of violence and 
victimisation should ever be remembered. I am talk- 
ing aboutthis specific memory. 

. Why should this memory of violence and 
victimisation be forgotten? I find that there are three 
different ways in which people become victims of vio- 


lence. First, when there is a state or a state-like body - 


which makes people victims of violence by directly 
carrying out genocide or massacres. We see it all over 
the world. It happened in Germany, in Serbia recently, 
in Russia. Asa variant of itone may cite the case of the 
1984 riots: the state became a part of the violence 
against the Sikhs, a massacre that the state sat and 
watched. Second, there is the instance, for example; 


- of the events leading to and following the demoli- 


tion of the Babri Masjid. The state wasn’t there as 
perpetrator but it could have controlled it and it did not. 
I think this violence was entirely due to the'involve- 
ment of a very large organisation, the Viswa Hindu 
Parishad of the Sangh Parivar. Hundreds of people 
were killed. - 

There i$ also a third type where people become 
victims of Violence where ata moment of a loss of san- 


ity they start killing each other. It is this third type of 


violence which we saw at Partition. This should be left 
behind, should be forgotten, so that people may live in 
peace, socially normal everyday life, politically as well 
as individually in terms of the traumas they nM gone 
through. 

SS: What do vou think of the proposition you had 
mentioned earlier about exploring the limits of vio- 
lence? 

J A: On that] would like to raise a larger issue. A num- 
ber of people feel that in Europe the memory of the 
Holocaust, the large scale genocide of the Jews by the 
Nazi‘state, has been institutionalised and with good 
effect. This isa spurious argument, untenable because 
I don’t see a comparison, except for a surface resem- 


‘blance between Partition and the Holocaust in Europe. 


SS: This desire to explore the limits of violence 
doesn't make much sense because there is no absolute 
limit to violence except in the total cessation of life. 1 
share the sense that this loss of sanity which happened 
ona large scale should not be forgotten. But its memory 
has to be recovered with a sense of deep responsibility 
and compassion because the very people who indulged 
in this killing have subsequently worked out equations 
of co-living, certain norms of more or less sane interac- 
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tion. Anythin g that interferes with that simply because it 
may yield a good and seemingly complete historical 
record is, I think, worthless. First, no historical record 
can ever be complete. The level of detail that опесап 
pursue is without final limits. Itcould just be one story 
after another. I am not suggesting that what is being 
done is merely collecting stories. To me itseems aquest 


‚ foraknowledge statement through these exper iences, 


and it is that which I would like to discuss 1 inthe con- 
textofthe Holocaust. 


JA: Do you see any similarity between Partition vio- , 


lence and the Holocaust? ` б 
SS: Isee only asurface similarity, large-scale destruc- 


_ttonand killing but nothing beyond that.- 


JA: But what about the exodus? t 


^ SS: Yes, there isasurface similarity between the exo- 


\ 
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dus and the Partition. ButIthink that the nature of the 


exodus memory and the nature of the Partition memory > 


reston two different historical grounds. These differ- 
ences have to do with the very constitution of that 
ground in which the demarcations and lines are blurred 
in one case and sharp in the other. It is a suffused and 
intense kind of blurring which constitutes the histori- 
cal ground called India. 

JA: During the Holocaust we knew the victim ini the 
perpetrator. There was ап organised state which rep- 


resented the worst thathuman reason could think of- . 


fascist is the right word for it. It built up a campaign 
over a long period, it mobilised every resource of 
the state, of science and technology, to herd péople 
together, to take them to.concentration camps, to gas 
them, kill them and perform the most horrible experi- 
ments on human bodies to understand the limits of pain. 
Even when we look at the exodus historically, italways 
took place in the face of terror. Today what makes the 
exodus so difficult to digest is because the national 
boundaries have become congealed. The national 


boundary also seeks.to impose an identity which you- 
, can’t escape. If you don’t share that identity it drives 


you ош: This process of driving out becomes an exo- 
dus in the present case unlike in earlier times. Then, 
empires and states had flexible frontiers where people 
could move and shuffle and still live properly. 

What rémains crucial is the presence of a state 
whichis the perpetrator. Itis the state straightforwardly 
killing people and therefore to draw an example from 
thé Holocaustand argue that since its memory has been 
institutionalised, there is nothing wrong in what we do 
is spurious. It is right, even morally necessary, to 
institutionalise the memory ofthe Holocaust. We have 
to remind people repeatedly of the dangers that a 


‘is important to build up a strugg 


fascist, authoritarian, dictatorial state poses for the . 
people. We have to remind people of the threat that . 
` large fascist organisations pose. This is important for 


healthy politics, for democraticlife, fora sane society. 
Which is why we remind them. I consider the Holo- 


: caust within that category, unlike what happened i in 


Partition. ` ' 
SS: No, that is not my argument. The Holocaust and 


the Partition are distinct, but the absence of the state > 


may notalways be the most important factor. True, its 
presence gives to the artifacts of modern technology a 
reach and effectiveness otherwise impossible. But let 


, us pursue this parallel with the Holocaust. When I say 


that memory subsumes forgetting and temembrance, 


` itmeansthatever ything need nòt be rerhernbered, that 


everything is not remembered and, that everything is 
notremembered all the time. 5 
Eventhis pr ojectoftrying torecoverthe memor y 
of Partition in its fullness or rawness is something 
which had to wait 50 years. It was not something which 
people thought.of doing 30 yearsago or soon after the 


Partition. My problem with this project is that it does o | 


notrecognize the principlethat noteverything need be 
remembered all the time. Second, Iam not arguing that 
since something terrible has happened it should be for- 
gotten. The memory of something evil provides an 
assurance that we will not allow it to repeat itself in 


any form. The project of.total recovery I fear would | 


contribute, not to an assurance, but to eroding equa- 
tions of sanity. А 

` The memory of the Holocaust is easier to 
institutionalise because the victim and the victimiser 


could be clearly separated. The victimiser was also- - - 


someone who could be put into an abstract docket, 
namely the state, or the organisation. Some individu-- 
alsmay have been identified but they did not Have natu- 
ral lives beyond themselves. It was this assigning of 


an abstract institutional responsibility which permit- · 


ted society to see this process as relátively externalised, 


as something it could deal with once it had exorcised . 


it. But when one considers a memory like that of the 


. Partition, precisely because the victim and the victim- 


iser may be of the same identity, the same ‘collective, 


-: suchexternalisation is not available. 


JA: [also feel that just as the memory of Holocaust 
can help us fight, make us conscious and sensitive 
towards fascism and what it can mean to the people, it 
le wherever we see 
traces of it beginning: It is important to expose the 
State as in the case of the Sikh killings. It is important 
to remember the Babri Masjid and even the preceeding 
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and following killings. By so remembering we can 
büild upoüranti-communal politics which is the basis 
of good democracy and sane life. The memory of Par- 
tition, Ifear, could feed intoare-enforcement of acom- 
munal consciousness and give strength to communal 
politics., | 

Should we now talk of a related question, how 
do we look at this project of replacing history with 
memory, the recovery of past through memory. How 


feasible is it as a general project, not just in relation to. 


Partition? How much can one, through this kind of a 
recalling of events from memory, really build up and 
understand the collective past? 

SS: That ts really the problematic part: the relation- 
ship between memory and history as a form of self- 
understanding and knowledge. 1 am struck by two 
words which are widely used. One is construction 
and the otheris invention. Reinventing the community, 
inventing the nation, constructing memory, construct- 
ing communalism, constructing nationalism — every- 
thing is an act of construction or invention. Invention 


I5; as you can see, a looser word and seems to posit а. 


certain free-floating freedom tothé agent which makes 


no philosophical sense whatsoever. Construction is 


slightly modulated, but only slightly so. It too seems 
to posit a freedom to the agent to choose, as it were, 


. whatever one likes. The idea of construction provides 


little room for the never fully concluded play between 
agency and the ground from whence it proceeds. This 
leaves unanswered the question that in choosing what 
one is constructing from whence comes the coherence 
which guides you, which leads you to рош upone 
thing and notanother. 

This really troubles me. On the one hand what is 
being said is that there are no pure entities. On the other, 
the key activating instrument and agency through 
which these entities take shape is demarcated as con- 
struction, or worse, as invention. The two RUE 
don’t seem to hold together atall. 


JA: Let me remind you here that the word construc- | 


tion has an old lineage, it comes from Aristotle. 
Aristotle talked of construction, but as a literary form. 


You can construct a literary form, but you can't con- . 


struct a community. 'A community to him was 


ontologically given. Today, there is a complete shift” 


of terrain. Further, a historical community 1s always 
integrated in the flow of time and it is, in this flow of 


time, this embededness, being continuously recon- ' 
. figurated. Within this reconfiguration are elements 


which actors may pick up and bring to prominence, 
give a certain desired shape, but this is not the same 


as construction. If you detach this process from this 
notion of embeddedness and reconfiguration. I think 
it poses a problem. - 


Second, 1 have difficulty with this mode of 


doing history. There are large historical forces behind 
the little events that happen. The breach between Hin- 
dus and Muslims inthe 19th century, it becoming 
politicised, leading through a very torturous course to 


Partition. I think, for example, of the role of the Brit- . 
: ish state and its policy of systematic divide-and-rule, 


of playing one community against the other. How does 
one capture that? The use of memory asa way of build- 
ing the collective past seems inadequate to capture 


these larger forces as important factors in the lives of 


these societies. 

Let.me end here with a distinction which 1 con- 
sider important. This mode of doing history mainly via 
memory is therefore not what we called oral history. 
Oral history has been a part of tbe larger historical 
project. It helped fill up the paucity of data orto enrich 
it, but it never positioned itselfas an alternative tocon- 
ventional history. 


SS: The moment we use a word like construction’ 


or invention, then to talk of reconfiguration or 
embeddedness makes little sense. A literary artifact 
can be identified with a particular individual. Buteven 


. à literary artifact finds placement in a certain stream 


of literary memory by taking iri a flow of literary 
energy which lies beyond itself. It has to be able to 
mesh with, connect with, to respond to things which 
liecompletely beyond that individual artifact. 

Totranspose itto the making of collective demar- 
cations, whether we call them memory or identity or 
nationality or whatever, seems to assign to some 
agency a kind of decisive freedom to pick up elements 
which are tying around. It is akin to the act of walking 
into a workshop and picking up the materials we 
wantortake fancy to and make something outof them. 
Such a freedom which the act of construction seems 
to imply cannot, in any deep sense, account for 
embeddedness, continual reconfiguration. 

This lies beyond the immediate control of 
agency. howsoever that agency is identified, whether 
as an individual or as an organisation. Strangely this 
happens in a discourse which neyer ceases to remind 
us that everything is mediated. And yet it also proceeds 
to represent almost everything as an act of construc- 
tion. These two do not hold together. We have two 
cardinal explanatory devices which negate each 
other. Surely that should be a cause for concern and 
reflection. 
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THEend of the Cold War has ushered 


in a busy period for the assassins of 
memory,’ for only when history offi- 
cially ‘ends’ can it safely be anaes- 
thetised, captured and destroyed. 
Remembrance has always been the 


most strategic of all battlefields — ' 


Habermas calls it ‘the past as future’ 
— and today, the fact that it is the site 
of such extraordinary violence should 
not surprise us much. Imperialism is 


determined to enter the 21st century - 


with the curtain neatly drawn on its 
past crimes. Mediated by an amnesia 
that is carefully orchestrated, an inver- 
sion of reality 1s taking place: victim- 
hood has become oppression, and 
` subjugation, liberty. The defence of 
~ rights and sovereignty has become ter- 
rorism, and aggression democracy. 
While this process is under way 
more or less ona global scale, the tech- 
nology of forgetting varies from place 


1. The phrase is borrowed from Pierre Vidal- 


Naquet' s Assassins of Memory: Essays on the 
Denial of the Holocaust (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1992), a classic polemi- 
cal work directed at revisionist attempts at 
Holocaust denial. 


The politics of apology 


SIDDHARTH VARADARAJAN 


to place. In South Africa, it goes by the 
name ofthe Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission, a body where the act 
of remembrance itself becomes an 
accomplice in the process of forget- 
ting. But the bread contours of this 
strategy have already been tried and 
tested in both the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the United States of 
America, where the burden of the past 
has been cast aside rathereffectively. 


In a plaintive essay entitled ʻA . 


Past Which Refuses to Pass’, the Ger- 
man historian Ernst Nolte protested 
that despite the passage of time — he 
was writing in 1986, forty one years 
after the defeat of Hitler- the Nazi era 
was not being allowed passage into 
thatinert, emotionless, ‘objective’ ter- 
ritory called ‘mere history’. Christian 
Meier, then the president of the Ger- 
man Historical Association, also 
complained that ‘it is precisely this 
threshold to “теге history? thatthe I2 
years from 1933 to 1945 seem unable 
to cross. This past does not pale, but 
onthe contrary, becomes increasingly 


important and global in nature; itover- 


—— 


* shadows our lives with undiminished 


intensity.’ The interventions of 
Nolte, Meier and others were part of 
a larger debate among German histo- 
rians prompted by the May 1985 visit 
of Chancellor Helmut Kohl and US 
President Ronald Reagan to a cem- 


etery in Bitburg where Nazi soldiers - 


were buried. Taking a cue from Kohl 
and Reagan's benediction, many of 
them argued that it was time for 
Germany to move on, to become a 
‘normal? country, no different from 


others with a horrific past. - 


C to this project of norma- 
lisation’ was the historicising of 


* Nazism, which itself involved a two 


part process. To begin with, the vic- 
tims and perpetrators of Nazi war 
crimes were forcibly united inacom- 
mon victimhood. Saul Friedlander 
cites as an example the German 


historian Andreas Hillgruber, who | 


‘suggests by his descriptions... asym- 
metric framework of responsibility. 
The responsibility of the Nazis in 
exterminating their victims is cer- 
tainly not denied... but it is, in a way, 


balanced against the responsibility- 


of the-Red Army for the crimes com- 
mitted.on German soil’ Friedlander 
argues that this doubling of perpetra- 
tors;necessarily leads to the doubling 


of victims ‘and thus tothetransforma-- 


tion of the erstwhile tacit or explicit 
supporters of the Nazi systeminto vic- 
tims, not unlike, in their suffering, for 
instance,.the Jews.?? Andif that seems 


like excessive extrapolation, consider ` 
What Reagan declared shortly before ` 


laying a wreath on the graves of the 


Wehrmacht and Waffen-SS men at | 


Bitburg. 'Those young men,' he said, 


referring to the soldiers, ‘are victims ` 


2. Quoted in Saul Fricdlander. Memory, His-- 


tory and the Extermination of the Jews of 


Europe (Bloomington: Indiana University : 


Press. 1993). еге. 
3. Ibid. : s 


of Nazism also... They were victims 


justas surely asthe seams inthe con- 
centration camps.”* 


_ Thé second part of the exculpá- 


.tory pr ojectof historicisation involves 


an even more outlandish claim: that , 


the Nazis' genocidal programme of 
world conquest was merely reactive. 
It was birthed by its victims, by their 
desire to annihilate Germany and all 
‘western’ values. Nolte is the ‘most 
prominent exponent of this view. 


. ‘Auschwitz is not primarily aresult of 
~ traditional anti-Semitism. It was in its 


core not merely a “genocide” but was 


above all a reaction born out of the ` 
anxiety of the annihilating occur- . 


rences of the Russian Revolution.’*In 


"Friedlander's view, Nolte has moved . 


from the symmetry of executioners 
and victims-'to the fringes of a rever- 
sed representation of historical 
responsibility... “Тһе central actor 
within the global historical context 
is now the Bolshevik. The Bolshevik 
is the original perpetrator of global 
annihilation in modern history.’ 


Т.. Third Reich has had a che- 
quered career in the official historiog- 
raphy of the Federal Republic and of 
the US anda full discussion of the rise 
and fall of different ways of looking 
at Hitlerism is beyond the scope of this 
essay.. During the Cold War, however, 
the legacy of Nuremberg was a fetter 
from which even the most ardent 
advocate of anti-communist contain- 
ment could not escape. Of course, the 
US and its allies had deepreservations 


about carrying the Nuremberg process. 


too far. Great care was taken to sepa- 
rate the Hitlerites from the German 


4. Quoted i in Richard J Evans, / Hitler's 
Shadow: West German Historians and the 
Attempt to Escape From tlie Nazi Past (New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1989). 


5. Ernst Nolte, ‘Between Myth and Revision- 
чып? The Third Reich in the Perspective of the 
1980s’, in H.W. Koch (ed.). Aspects of the 


* Third Reich (London: Macmillan. 1985). 
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capitalists who had enthusiastically 
financed the Fuhrer. In Potsdam, the 
Allies had committed themselves to 
punishing Hitler's financiers but the 
denazificatión of economic activity 
was never carried out in the western 
zones of occupation. And once the 
rearmáment ofa West Germany firmly 
embedded in NATO began, the field 


was opened for the establishment of _ 


moral equivalence between fascism 
andsocialism. - s 


he revisionist German historians 
were merely doing then, in the aca- 
demic sphere, what western eco- 
nomic, political and military policies 
were doing in real life. In the words of 
Habermas whobitterly fought Nolte 
and his revisionist colleagues — the 


5 Nazi period has been reformulated as 


‘an unfortunate sidetrack of a process 


‚ of world civil war’ — between demo- - 


cracy-and socialism — ‘a war whose 


predetermined battle lines could only. - 


be drawn after 1945, because Stalin and 
Roosevelt didn’t identify each other as 
true adversaries in atimely way.'^ 


Between Bitburg and the fall of 
the Berlin Wall, akind of closure-was 


established which allowed not. just 
therenascence of German nationalism 
as a ‘respectable’ phenomenon but 
also the re-emergence, via-a greatly 


strengthened- European Union, of 
Germany’s ambitions as a big power. 


The collapse of the Soviet Union and 


the German Democratic Republic and. 


the reunification of Germany have led 


‚ Lorenewed attempts to equate Nazism 


апа Communism — and to extract from 
that equation a supposedly pure natio- 
nal soul, untainted by the crimes ofthe 
-Third Reich. Even as Chancellor Koh] 
Spearheadsthecreation ofanew memo- 
rial to Germany's war dead in Berlin, 
statues of communist fighters against 
Hitler like Ernst Thaelmann (erected 
6. Jurgen Habermas. The Pastas Future (Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press, 1994). 
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by the East German government) have 


been pulled down. In October 1997, 


Ше world witnessed yet another gro- 
tesque irony. Even as regulators cleared 
the mega-merger between Krupp and 
Thyssen, two of Germany's largest 
conglomerates and the most promi- 
nent of Hitler’s financiers, the German 
Constitutional Court threw out a case 
by à group of Jewish slave workers 
‘demanding back pay and compen- 
sation for their forced labour for Ger- 
man monopolies during the war. The 
Krupp-Thyssen merger, like other 
, activities in the-German business 
world in-preparation for European 
monetary union in 1999, is what will 
allow Germany to once again bé Ger- 
many; to acquire lebensraum, this 
time not for German people (which 


was always a pretext anyway) but for’ 


German capital. Nazism, then, has 
already been historicised. Its crimes 
have passed into ' mere history’. 


- 1 


I, the US, other methods of forgetting 
the past have operated: a combination 
-of tactical apologies— -especially in rés- 
porise to shifts in the balance of power 


bition of the Enola Gay along with 
explanatory panels which questioned 
the military necessity of dropping ato- 
mic bombs on Hiroshimaand Nagasaki, 
the exhibition was withdrawn and the 


museum’ s director sacked.’ Similarly, 


an attempt by UNESCO to have the 
shattered hulk of the building which 


was the sole survivor of Fat Boy in 


Hiroshima declared a world heritage 
site was bitterly opposed by the US. 


When the nuclear theology of the 08. 
rests so squarely on its self-professed., 


claim to beinga 'responsible" nation, 


any reopeningofthe Hiroshima ques- 


ES 


tionisclearly taboo. ` 


I. is also interesting to analyse how 


` the politics of apology works in the 


nationally and internationally —along- . 


side the enthüsiastic.remembrance of 


other nations” pasts. [t is no coinci- 


~ 


‘dence that outside of the Yad Vashem ° 


memorial in Israel, the most moving 
testament to the Jewish Holocaust lies 
‘in Washington DC and not in Bonn or 
Berlin. Nor is itacoincidence that the 
museum was built after the Cold War 
— and after the. US interest in histo- 
ticising Nazism — had ended. At the 
same time, those searching for muse- 
ums in the US that depict the horrors 


of slavery or the annihilation of the . 


Native- Americans would be hard 


pressed to find anything even vaguely. 


of the same magnitude. 
А Whenthe past weighs so heavily 
onthe present itis best to be amnesiac. 
Thus іп 1995, when the Smithsonian 
Institute attempted to mountan exhi- 
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US. Earlier this year, a tearful Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton apologised for medi- 
cal experiments in which Black 


Americans with syphilis were delib- 


erately deniedtreatment inan attempt 


to see how the disease would debili- > 


tate the human body. The experiments 
in Tuskegee, Alabama, were part of a 
government programme which ran for 
several decades, and though know- 
ledge about the tests first became pub- 
lic in the 1970s, it took more than 20 
years for the government formally to 
apologise. The Tuskegee apology 
touched off demands for an official 
apology for slavery. At one stage, 


President Clinton hinted that he might. 


consider such an apology but this 
evoked howls of protest from Con- 


gressmen and Senators. Theargument ` 


in favour was that it might help to 
defuse racial tensions апа assuage the 
feelings of those African-Americans 
who feel the US government discrimi- 
nates against them (the second a highly 
questionable motive). The arguments 


. against were various: that the US gov- 


7. Sec Edward Liventhal. History Wars: The 
Enola Gay and other Battles (New York: 
Henry Holt. 1997) for a full account of the 
controversy. ; 


ernment today was not responsible for 


whathappened more than acentury ago; ` 


that by ‘reopéning old wounds’, racial 


tensions might increase: and that an І 
apology might lead to demands for ` 


monetary compensation. 


Á. stake was more'than just.the ` 
costof reminding the world about the ' 
.undemocrátic roots ofthe world’s great- | 
est democracy. Slavery amounted to. 


unpáid labour. Even though US courts 
have repeatedly thrown out attempts 
by descendants cf slaves to claim back 
wages rightfully due to them, an offi- 
cial apology would be seen as a mock- 


-ery if it came without an adequate ` 


package of compensation. Jack E. 
White 


and a compound interest rate of 3 per 
cent for the 134 years since emanci- 
pation is factored in, the outstanding 


amount becomes $24 trillion. That . 


is, as he says, ‘serious money' * While 


acknowledging (nat sucha sum could, 
never be paid, White said the US gov- .- 
ernment could spend the money over - - 
а number of yeers on programmes 
aimed at the socio- economic bettér- 


ment of Blacks. 


President Clinton, of course, 


said he was opposed to reparations for 


slavery? and the whole issue ofan apo-. ` 


logy for the kidnapping and enslave- 
ment of Blacks was quietly shelved. 


More recently, a similar controversy . 
arose about whetherthe British Queen 


should apologise for the-miassacre at 
Jallianwalla Bagh in 1919: In the з 
8. Jack E. White, ‘Sorry Isn' tGood Enough’, 
Time, 30 June 1997, р 


9. Reparations for Allisd lossesinthe Gulf War 
against Iraq are another matter entirely. 


— а Time magazine columnist . 
- whose grandfather was a slave — has 
. estimated a figure of $222 billion on 
the basis of 244 years of forced labour. ` 
by 10 million slaves at 25 cents рег: 
day, the going rate for unskilled-work - 
in those days. Ọr:ce another $222 þil- ` 
lion is added for pain and suffering. 
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ter instance, toó, no apology was forth- 


‘coming and it is worth asking why the ` 
- two states most vocal about their offi- 


` cial commitment to the protection of 


. consequences. Can Britain really : 


democracy and human rights aroundthe . 


- world found it impossible to'sày sorry 


for injustices perpetrated by them so 
many years ago. х 


| һе question of an apology for an 
act committed in the past arises only, 


- if there is continuity of state power. By 


this yardstick, the British and US gov- 
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ernments are today fully responsible 
for all the actións of their respective 
states at least since 1688, 1215 or 
1066, if not earlier (in the case of the 
former) and 1776 (in the case of the 
latter). Merely toclaim that such- and- 


У 


doing is, however, because states fear 
the enormous financial and political 


apologise for the crimes of colonial- 
ism without calling into question the 


moral validity of all its existing politi- ` 


cal and economic institutions? Prime 
Minister Tony Blair can issue a very 
limited. apology for the fact that food 


. was exported oùt of Ireland duri ing the 


such eventtook place a long time . 


ago, then, is no defence. On the other 


hand, when there is no continuity of 


state power — say; due to a revolution 


—the question of an apology does not 


- arise. 
There are, in general; three =a 


. sons why states.or individuals refuse 


to apologise for their past: First, they 
may not believe they have done any- 


. thing wrong. Rhodesia’ s Ian Smith and 


apartheid South Africa’s P.W. Botha, 
forexample, still believe that what they 
did was right. Pol Pot, leader of the mur- 
derous Khmer Rouge, has likewise 
defended the policies he followed when 
he was in power. That no former colo- 
nial power has ever. apologised for 
‘colonialism is probably сило ѕате 
геаѕоп. 


apologising could be that (ће state is 


. still indulging in the same general 


practice for which it is being asked to 


` apologise. Some people have linked 


the US government’s refusal to 


Acsecond possible meti | 


2 


'apologise for slavery, for.example, : 


with the persistence of official racism 

against African- -Americans today. 
The most important reason for 

not wanting to own up to past wrong- 


famine.in that country during the 
18505 but it will not be-easy for him 
to apologise for turning Ireland into a 
colony, fostering communalism.and 
eventually partitioning the country. If 
he did, the British position on North- 


ern Ireland would be severely under-. 


mined. 


A. far as Bill Clinton and Tony 


Blair are concerned, the criminality 


which pervades the history of their 
States is not systemic. Tuskegee and 


.the Irish famine weré mere accidents 


and did not stem from reasons intrin- 


‘sic to the way the US and Britain are 


constituted and ruled. Likewise with 
slavery. The fact that the US Consti- 
tution once permitted the enslavement 
of human beings is irrelevant; it is not 
a burden on the conscience of the US 
any more. It must not be allowed to 


cast a shadow over the US’s demo-. 


cratic credentials today. 

If Clinton were ever to apologise 
for slavery, it would be for an abstract, 
extrinsic system of evil and not fora 
systenr whose remnants are imbri- 


cated in the very make up of the US 
today. Had the British Queen apolo-__ . 


gised for Jallianwalla Bagh, it would 
have been for General Dyer's crimi- 
nality and not for the illegality on 
which the British Empire was built, 
States — and individuals connected 
with those states — apologise only 
when the alternative is more costly. 
Such apologies are notonly insincere 
and worthless butdangerous precisely 
because they carry with them this 


shield of irrelevance. They aim to put 


aclosure onasequence of events which 
hasn’t ended, whose full accounting is 


yei to be done. Robert McNamara's . 
: теа culpa for the bombing of Indo". 


china was published even as his suc- 


cessors in the US government were ` 


bombing Iraq and bullying other 
countries throughout the world. Апа 
even as the gover nment of Vietnam 


was forced to repay $70 million of 


debts accumulated by the former 
South Vietnamese puppet regime as 
the price for getting new investment 
from the US, the perpetrators of war 


crimes got away with a mere apology. 
The victims, ontheotherhand, must pay - 


todineatthesametable with them. 
Apologies between individuals 
occur in all societies but what does it 


mean when an apology istendered.on . 
--behalf of states, institutions and other 


corporate entities? Between individu- 
als, an apology is not merely offered 
but must also be accepted. Forgive- 
ness and the resumption of normal 
relations occur where there is genuine 


acknowledgement of hurt, genuine . 


remorse and genuine attempts to right 
past wrongs. In the absence of this. 


apologies are meaningless both-at the 


individual and state level and to make 


— or even demand — such an apology 


is tantamount to sweeping histori- 
cal problems under the carpet. The 
demand from the anti-Narasimlia Rao 
faction of the INC that the Congress 


'apologise for failing to protect the 


. Babri Masjid is eny one example of 
this Kind ofapology 


T. most systematic and morally 
repugnant display of spurious apolo- 
gies is going on today in South Africa. 
One by one, the assassins of the former 


' apartheid regime have been coming 
forward — in the name of ‘reconcilia- 
_tion’ and ‘healing’ —toconfess to their 


sins and reveal the manner in which 
members of the anti-apartheid-resis- 
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tance were tortured'and murdered. 


These confessions — madé before the 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission 
(TRC) headed by Archbishop Desmond 
„Tutu — are then dutifully entered into 
the archive and filed away, while the 
.criminals walk off with an uncondi- 
tional amnesty so long as they are 
deemed to have spoken the whole 
truth and to have shown that their 
crimes were 'proportional' and com- 
mitted solely.for political reasons. 
. There аге по arrests, no prosecutions, 
no jail sentences, no executions: It 
‘is almost as if the mere act of confes-- 
sion is absolution enough for all of 
apartheid's crimes. Е x 


Таны apartheid regime indulged 


in gross violations of human rights ' 


` andconstituted, by its very existence, 
‚а crime against humanity is well- 
known. Throüghout the years of the 
armed struggle waged by the ANCand- 


others, it was understood that those , 


responsible would ultimately be held 
accountable for theircrimes. This has 
been a cardinal principle of any free-. 
dom struggle and has become a cus- 
tomary norm of international law ever 
since Nuremberg. The logic of pun- 
ishment is based not so much on retri- 
bution, as on emphasising that there 
are certain limits of behaviour which 


cannot bé transgressed by individuals - 


orstates under any circumstances. ` 
The tdea of an amnesty was an 
integral part of the peaceful, negoti- 
ated transition which marked the end 
of apartheid. Built into the country’s 
_new constitutional framework, the 
purpose of the Truth Commission was 
to ‘establish as complete a picture as 
possible of the causes, nature and 
extentof the gross violations of human 
rights which were committed during 
` the (apartheid) period including the 
antecedents, circumstances, factors | 


andcontextof such violations.’ But was . 


the truth about apartheid so unknown 
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ry 


and reconciliation with its perpetra- 


: tors so important that it required hun- 
- dreds of thousands of victims to give 


uptheirrightto justice? 


| tis parádoxical thatinà world where 
octogenarian Nazis can still be pur- 
sued'around the globe and forced – 
quite rightly — to bear responsibility 


for their role in one crime against . 


humanity, South Africans who have 


taken part in another should be allowed ` 


to gét away scot free. The only way 
out of this paradox is to accept what 


former'South African President 


F.W. de Klerk said in his second, 
nakedly unrepentant submission to 
the TRC in April 1997, that apartheid 
was not a crime against humanity but 
a well-intentioned policy of ‘separate 
development' with 'a strong sense of 
idealism'. Though he agreed apart- 
heid was a ‘mistaken’ policy, he said 
the anti-apartheid resistance was res- 
ponsible for helping to ‘create circum- 
stances and an atmosphere which 
were conducive to human rights 
abuses’. Like the German historians 


. who claimed asymmetry between the 


Nazis and their victims, de Klerk said 
that ‘no single side has a monopoly of 
virtue or should bear responsibility for 
all the abuses that occurred." '? 

De Klerk has every right to 


enter his point of view into the histori- 
са! record and it is the duty of others 


to refute it. However, the TRC’s terms 
of reference are such that symmetry 


between the actions of the apartheid. 


state and the resistance fighters was 
established as the very starting point. 
Apart from de Klerk, therefore, lead- 


ers of the ANC, the Pan-Africanist . 


Congress of Azania and others have 


10. The partial text of de Klerk’s first submis- 
“sion before the TRC was printed in The Times 
(London), 22 August 1996. For a report of his 
second submission. seeM.S. Prabhakara, ‘de - 
Klerk differentiates apartheid from “crimes”, 


“Тһе Hindu (New Delhi), 30 March 1997, 


been forced to appear before the TRC 
to rendér qualified apologies for their 
conduct during the liberation struggle 
— surely a spectacle as bizarre as 
Mordecai Anielewicz and his com- 


` rades (had they survived) being 


summoned before a West German 


commission to apologise for any civil- .. 


ians killed during the Warsaw Ghetto ) 


Uprising. : 


| tisoften'argued that apartheid can- 
not be compared with the Holocaust 
bécause unlike Germans and Jews in 
post-Nazi Germany, South Africa's 
blacks and whites continue to live in 
the same society. Thus, there is no 


room for Nuremburg-style justice. 


This is precisely the point made. by 


Thabo Mbeki, vice-president of South- 


Africa. Inarecent interview with The 


Guardian of Lagos, he rejected the. 


idea that reconciliation is not possible 
without an element of justice. ‘Well, 

we had to take a decision. We could 
take the route of justice, understood as 
police investigations, prosecutions 
and so on, so.that you deliver justice 


apartheid) will feel that justice has 
been done.... (But) we decided to 
take the route of the Truth Commis- 
sion because (otherwise) this conflict 
would have continued. You could 
not have hàd this peaceful transition 
in this country if some were to feel 
threatened.... 


In the end, what do you’ 


_so that people who were harmed (Ьу. 


want to address? Do you want to geta 7 


sense of satisfaction after retribution 2. р 
Or-do you create conditions for.the 


rebuilding of South Africa?!" | 
-Not surprisingly, most of apart- 


heid’s victims reject this logic: The 


widow of Harold Sefola — whose kill- 
ers confessed before the. ТЕС in 1996 


— has challenged the right of the ANC : 


and National Party leaders to deny her 
_ justice. Her submission to the ТЕС 


11. The Guardian (Lagos),4 November 1996. 


~in 


sA 


made a distinction between forgive- 
ness and justice and said the latter 


was the responsibility of the state. ' 


"These people nevercame to ask us for 


forgiveness. The government is doing 


this on our behalf... It is people who 
should forgive each other, not the gov- 
ernment.’ The widow of Steve Biko, 
leader of the Black Consciousness 
Movement who was killed by the 
apartheid regime in 1981, was even 
more forthright when the murderers of 
her husband applied for amnesty. She 
condemned the whole process as a 
travesty and demanded punishment 
asaright. 


W.. Mbeki considers ‘retribu- 


tion’ can be an obstacle to the ‘rebuild- 
ing’ of South Africa only if the intention 
isto ‘rebuild’ the country by keeping the 
economic edifice of apartheid intact. 
This is a truth which the TRC has not 
chosen to talk about. The criminals of 
apartheid cannot be punished because 
otherwise they would not have agreed 
to hand over power. Likewise, the 
assets and privileges of the big con- 
glomerates, farmers and others who 
thrived оп the basis of expropriated 
land and forced labour cannot be 
touched because they too would never 


. have agreed toatransfer of power. 


Because of the flawed manner in 
which apartheid ended – а transfer of 
power, preserving the continuity of 
the state, rather than overthrowing it, 
South Africans are being denied not 
only justice but the opportunity to 
reverse the legacy of the racist regime. 
Western-style fiscal conservatism is 


being pursued in the name of protect- ` 


ing the rand and not scaring off the 
same foreign investors whose pres- 
ence in South Africa during the apart- 
heid era was fiercely opposed by the 
ANC. Even something as fundamental 
as granting cast iron tenancy rights to 
peasants working on the estates.of 
white farmers (culled from lands his- 


torically expropriated from the blacks) 
has been stymied for fear of the eco- 
nomic repercussions. 

Тһе much-vaunted Rapid Deve- 


lopment Plan for the provision of 


housing, sanitation, water, electricity 
and jobs forthe millions of Black citi- 
zens has yet to get off the ground, 
mainly because the government has 
remained a hostage to the demands of 


about the outcome, their objection 
was that apartheid oppressed a colle- 
ctive, it victimised.and tortured an 
entire people, but the TRC was insti- 
tuting an individualised approach. 


B. there is a further point. Not 
only does the TRC put victimhood ata 
purely individual plane (this is not 


South Africa'sfinancialandcorporate -necessarily so objectionable) but it 


sector and of the international finan- 
cial institutions which previously 
bankrolled apartheid. IMF support for 
apartheid included loans of morethan 
one billion dollars in the aftermath of 
the financial crisis caused by the 
Sowetouprising in 1976and the crash 
іп gold prices in the early 1980s. The 
ANCatthe time had bitterly criticised 
the IMF for bolstering the racist regime. 

Today, however, things have turned 
a full circle. In 1993, the IMF granted 
a huge loan to the new post-apartheid 
government which included secret 
conditionalities that the undemocratic . 
economic policies of the apartheid 
days would not be reversed, as well as 
informal conditions that Mandela 
would leave the finance ministry and 
the SA Reserve Bank in the hands of 
de Klerk appointees." 


~ 


T.. burden of truth without justice 
is too much for any society to bear, 
least of all one in which the elements 
of victimhood — political, economic 
and spiritual — continue to be-present 
in such alarming abundance.Pamela 
Reynolds, an anthropologist at the 
University of Cape Town doing field- 
work among young militants who 


“fought the regime, pointed out ina 


recent seminar at the Delhi School of 
Economics that many of them were 
refusing to tell their stories before the 
TRC. Apart from general cynicism 
12 Statement of the Campaign against 


Neoliberalism in South Africa, 16 October 
1996. 


treats victimisers as individuals as 
well: the torturers and hangmen of 
apartheid come and render an indi- 
vidual account; they are treated as 
individuals and not as footsoldiers of 
asystem which was much larger than 
them. This is what allowed the last 
leader of that system, F.W. de Klerk, 
to baldly state before the TRC that 
‘within my knowledge and experi- 


'ence,' the strategies followed by the 


(apartheid) government ‘never inclu- 
ded the authorisation of assassination, 


murder, torture, rape, assault or the : 


like.... Nor did I directly or indirectly 
ever suggest, order or authorise such 
action.’ ? 

. Professor Reynolds is appre- 
hensive that those militants who deli- 
berately stay away from the TRC will 
only ensure that what emerges is a 
‘skewed history’ and since, according 
to Derrida, what is remembered (the 
archive) is a source of power, their 
silence will ultimately work agairist 
them: But surely the TRC itself is an 
act of violence ‘against history and by 
refusing to go before it, the young 
militants are really saying that they 


refuse to be party to this violence. 


Thousands of apartheid victims have 
brought their fearsome stories to the 


ТКС and each individual story has 


shocked the conscience of South 
Africa. But in the end, because there 
is no justice;eacli victim is becoming 


13. New Nation (Johannesburg). 22 August 
1996. The newspaper s editorial the next day. 
"The Only Truth is the Whole Truth’, hoted 
that ‘de Klerk stretches public credulity when 
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“an accomplice in. the exoner, ation of 
` the crime committed. against herself 
orhimself. Remembrance has become . 
instrumental i in forgetting. ‘The cata- ` 
loguing system in what Derrida calls_ 

^. the ‘archive’ is.all flawed and the only : 


1% justice. 


reconciliation it is designed.to achi- 
eveistoreconcile the victims.of apart- 
heid to the fact that they will get no 


. When the ТЕС issués its final 


report, the aim will be to puta closure , 
‘not just on the past but on the remnants 
_of apartheid which continue to permie- . 


ate life in South Africa, especially in 
the economy. The only circumstance 
in which the Shelving of prosecutions 


for individual casés mightbeethically - : 

. justifiable would be if South Africa . 
had undergone a genuine revolution. - 
The delivery of justice atthe societal .. . 


level would be the price for its non- 
delivery at the individual level, If 


~. South Africa had undergone a truly : 


revolutionary tr ansformation, in which 
the-economic structures of aparthéid 


' were thoroughly dismantled, the TRC 


would have been a genuine instrument 


for establishing truth and reconcilia- ' 
tion. In the absence of such change, all- 


it is designed to do is to ease the pas- 


| Sage of apartheid into ‘mere history’. 


E 


Whether it succeeds or not is still an 
open question. No closure'of the past 
is possible by fiat. This is manifest in 
the revival of centuries-old claims for 


` justice in Ireland and other countries. 


The more the lack of economic deve- 
lopment and social justice become 
apparent, the. more restive the people 
of South Africa will become: And no 
matter how hard anyone tries to eradi- 
cate their history, they are-perféctly 
capable of creating itanew. 


he denies personal knowledge of torture and 
rape during his reign. The same goes for his 
failureto offer any insight into the fate of scores 
of anti-apartheid activists who went missing 
while in police custody.... Unless the truth is 
told about all'this, de Klerk's apology will 
amount to nought. Reconciliation then would - 
be made impossible.” 
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Gandhi and history 


SUNIL KHILNANI 


I believe in the sayin that a ren is happy 


that has no history. It is my pet theory that our | 


Hindu ancestors solved the question for us by 


ignoring history as it is understood today and , 


by building on slight events their philosophi- 
cal structure. Such is the Mahabharata: And 
оок upon Gibbonand Motley: as inferi ior edi- 
tions of the Mahabharata: ~ ` 


M. K. Gandhi (1924) 


` 


GANDHI was РТА like, . 


everyone else,-he had theories. His 
fundamental innovation in the history 
of Indian nationalist politics was to 


force the abandonment of the notion’ 


of a heroic intellectual vanguard — 
‚ variously composed (according to 


differing conceptions) of dissident 


theorists, would-be state technocrats, 


scholarly Brahminic reformists, ог .. 


pr ofessional revolutionaries —that 


could transform India and lead her о: 
сепшіле swaraj. The theoretical | 


knowledges thatsuch rhen claimed for 


themiselves could not make the social 


and historical worlds transparent or 


mánipulable. Rather, history: and 
Society were intelligible to the’ Victims | 


'of history. - 


1. In Raghavan Iyer (ed.). The Moral.and - 
Political Writings of Mahatma Gandhi ` 


(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1986). vol 1, p.187. 


d 


-True heroism, Gandhi insisted, | 
"was tobe found in the quiet tolerances 
unnoticed by history and its standard’ 


representations but which in fact con- 
stituted the common life of men and 


women. It is the very ordinariness of 
Gandhi's theories and practices, their 


rootedness in the routine and mun- ` 


dane, which has endowed his life and 
thought with a deceptive familiarity — 


~ and this has made him at once prone 


to neglect and difficult to compre- 
hend. 


H ow did Gandhi position himself 
in the world? Not as an intellectual 
would do, by the adoption ofthe autho- 
ritative voice of theory, nor by the 
creation of a body of aesthetic work, 
nor merely through pure action, nor— 
as other nationalists have often done 


— by manipulation of the historical 
representations of the political com- - 
munity. Gandhi’s own presence in. 


history was, to use the English ren- 


* dering of a Heideggerian phrase, 


intensely 'thingly' — his body and its 
routines, hi$ gestures, voice, and 
dress, all embodied the at once pro- 
found fragility and awesome robu- 
stness which defined his life and 
thought. Those who have com- 
plained of Gandhi that he did not leave 
behind a substantial enough body of 
‘political theory’ in textual form betray 
adeep misunderstanding of him. 
Gandhi chose to convey his 
meanings in other ways and he defies 
being understood in purely proposi- 
tional terms. The clue to his meanings 
rests in what might be called the gram- 
mar that underlies his way of being: it 


was on the basis of this that he most . 


manifestly defied the supposedly irre- 
versible forward drift of history, asup- 
position axiomatic to all evolutionary 
and progressive conceptions of his- 
torical development. Itenabled himto 
play ádeptly with anachronism and to 
drag the historically depasse into the 


2. Martin Heidegger, ‘The Origin of the Work 
of Art’ in Basic Writings (London: Routledge, 
1993). 


gaze of public notice, soallowing him 
to reconfigure tradition. His capacity 
to do this disrupted all the conventions 
used to define the contemporary orthe 
present, the modern, from the histori- 
cal past and future. Gandhi was a man 
obsessed by time and punctuality (a 
pocket watch was one of his few con- 
stant material possessions), yet he 
refused the idea of unilinear histori- 
caltime. | 

Gandhi aimed to give political 
significance to the everyday pictures 


of the world used by his fellow coun- . 


trymen. In seeking to accomplish this, 
he had to take a position towards his- 
tory, understood both as event and 
representation: for history had be- 
come — to both his fellow Indians as 
well as to their colonial rulers — the 


most important resource from which 
theories and theoretical claims about - 
'subjection and freedom could be gen- 


erated. . 


T. colonial rulers justified their 
position by invoking particular stories 


both about their own culture and about ` 


Indian civilization. So too, Gandhi’s 
nationalist contemporaries discov- 
eredinhistory auseful resource tocons- 


` truct theories with which to oppose 


the British. Like the earlier generation 
of 19th century anti-colonial critics, 
the economic nationalists ofthe early 
20th century, as well as men like 


‘Nehru, all steeped themselves іп his- 


tory, shaping it into a theoretical 
weapon against British rule. Gandhi, 
however, shared none of these histori- 
cal preoccupations: neither as event 
nor as representation did history 
present itself as a theoretical resource 
for him. Why? What can explain the 
paradox ofa figure who while himself 
so evidently ‘making history’ was yet 


socuriously disinterested in history? - 


As several interpreters have 
forcefully insisted, Gandhi spoke 
from outside the assumptions of mod- 


ern or post-enlightenment thought. He 
gave centrality to personal experience 
as a source of values, and he rejected 
the Hegelian view of history as the 
‘self-realisation of self-perfecting rea- 


son’ — whether embodied through the, 


chosen vehicles of nations and cul- 
tures, individuals, or by forms of eco- 
nomic and political organisation (for 
instance, capitalism or liberal demo- 
cracy). Gandhi challenged the idea of 
Universal History, that great ambition 
of the modern European intellect. He 
did this by relativising the claims of 
such history: by showing up its own 


propensities to tell stories, he under-. 
mined its ambition to de-mythologise . 


the world. 


H aving done that, he did not recur 
to the standard alternatives of histori- 
cal pessimism or cultural relativism. 
He opened up the possibility of plural 
histories, all the while maintaining 
firm criteria by which to assess and 
judge such histories—something post- 
modernists are unable to do. Gandhi 
challenged the teleologies around 
which modernity has constructed 
itself by challenging the presumption 
ofunilinear History (and thus, of ideas 
of progress). In doing this, he chal- 
lenged the child-adult image of his- 
torical development and also the idea 


- thatthe West was the ‘centre’, outside 


which trailed the non-western, colo- 
nised, or primitive societies? Gandhi’ s 
evasion Of the etiquette of historical 


` thought profoundly disturbed the idea 


of history —an idea central to the mod- 
ern West’s self-conception. 

Asis true of any genuinely origi- 
nal thinkerthere is no single Gandhian 
thought or politics. Every interpreta- 
tion of him must steér between the 
poles of sentimentalism and cynical 
dismissal. Perhaps the right question 
3. Ashis Nandy, The Intimate Enemy: Lossand 


Recovery of Self under Colonialism(Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1983). 
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to ask is: “What use can Gandhi be put 
to?’ Most interpreters of Gandhi, 
where they have not simply deified or 
dismissed him have followed one of 
three strategies. Some have chosento 
historicize him, seeing himessentially 
as afigurein the history of Indian natio- 
nalist politics; others have chosen to 
view himasakind of anthropological 
or psychological curiosity, whose 
views and practices need to be trans- 
lated into modern terms; while a third 
perspective has portrayed him as a 
political technologist, a purveyor of 
political techniques such as non- 
violent civil disobedience. 

More recently, a fourth line of 
interpretation has emerged which sees 
him as the source of a still relevant | 
critique of modernity and which has 
focused on Gandhi's criticism of the 
epistemic claims of modern rational- 
ity and science.’ Almost all writing on 
Gandhi fumbles with the question of 
his ‘relevance’ today, a form of add- 
ress which seems to be symptomatic 
of his oblivion, and of the fact that the 
body of writings somehow lack effec- 
tive power in the absence of the man 
himself. Yet each of these interpreta- 
tions misses the way in which his 
anachronistic historical presence or 
habitus was itself a form of criticism 

andaction. 


uos ofthesig- 
nificance which representations of 
history had come to hold in the rela- 
tions between colonised and coloniser 
wasexpressed most pointedly in Hind 
Swaraj (1909), his single-most sus- 
tained piece of writing. Running 
through the book was a polemical 
engagement with one of the central 
maxims of western historical con- 


4. СІ. Nandy, ibid.; A.K.Saran, 'Gandhi ала. 
the Concept of Politics'. Gandhi Marg, vol.1 
по.11 (1980), and A.K.Saran, 'Gandhi's 
Theory of Society and Our Times' in 
L.P.Vidyarthi et al (eds.), Gandhi and Social 
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sciousness: historia magistra vitae — 
the idea that history and its represen- 
tation in historical writing provided 
lessons, examples, even laws about 
the future of human action.? To the 
objections raised by the querulous 
interlocutor of Hind Swaraj that 'it has 
notoccurred in history,’ Gandhi replied 


that ‘To believe that what has not- 


occurred in history will notoccurat all 
is to argue disbelief in the dignity of 
тап.” ‘History,’ Gandhi insisted, ‘is 
really arecord of every interruption of 
the even working of the force of love or 
of the soul,’ and it was only by kicking 
the English ‘habit of writing history’ 
that Indians could find the courage to 
release themselves from civilizational 
subjection.® This profound antipathy 
towards history and the burden of the 
past,.so rare among those involved in 
nationalist politics, marks out just how 
distinctive both Gandhi’s nationalism 
and his ‘traditionalism’ were.’ 


Y Gandhi’s rejection of the idea 
of historical progress did not signal the 
return toa pre-reflexive time of ‘fate’, 
an unmalleable world where human 
agency was reducedto insignificance. 
He stressed the opportunities of mak- 
ing and doing in tlie world — but 
equally, he was acutely sensitive to 
how that which was made or done cut 
itself free from the actor or author, and 
produced consequences that were 


Sciences (New Delhi: Bookhive, 1970). While 
this line of criticism has produced some real 
and very useful insights, | doubt whether it is 
actually the most fruitful line to pursue. 


5.A maxim formulated by Cicero, on the basis 
of Hellenistic historians like Polybius. See 
Reinhart Koselleck, ‘Historia vitae magistra: 
The Dissolution of the Topos into the Perspec- 
tive of a Modernized Historical Process’, 
Futures Past (Cambridge, Mass: MIT Press, 
1985). 


6. The Moral and Political Writings of 


Mahatma Gandhi, op.cit, p 235. 


7. There is of course а striking resonance here 
with Rabindranath Tagore’s views: see his 
essay, ‘The Course of Indian History’ (1912). 


unintended or unplanned. This is a 
perception that linear conceptions of 
history neglect and obscure, in favour 


- ofa view of a future where ‘foresi ght, 
plan and execution would coincide’ 
seamlessly,’ a future where precisely 


the end of history would be reached.* 
Although Gandhi did not repose any 
faith in this intellectual or technocratic 
view, he did not give up the idea of the 
*makeability' of history. 


С... conviction that actions 
could not be reduced to their conse- 


quences сап be traced to his under- .- 


standing of both the Sankhya tradition 
of philosophy and the Bhagavad Gita. 
It allowed him to mount an attack on 


the utilitarian styles of thought which ` ` 


he believed dominated all modern 


activity. His dispute with utilitarian- . 


ism turned not merely on a disagree- 


mentover whether moral action could. 
be modelled by a means/ends calcu- 


lus, butalso, moresignificantly, on its 
conception of causality. 
Utilitarianism assumed an ato- 


mistic picture of causality. But for . 


Gandhi, one could not extract discrete 
cause-effect relations from the tempo- 


ral flow of events and subject them to- 
‘evaluation by the utilitarian calculus. . 
This assumption was simplistic апа . 


self-delusive — anterior cause and fu- 
ture effect were intertwined not only 
with one another but with numerous 
other such chains, making it futile to 
entertain the belief that one could 
extract a single action and isolate its 
consequences from the intricate loca- 
tion of both in what was a densely 
populated field of cause and effect. 
Clearly, this view also bore upon con- 
ventional views of historical narrative 
and causation. 

Linear conceptions of time 
which posit a continuum are, often 


8. Koselleck, ‘On the Disposability of His- 
tory’, Futures Past, op.cit., p. 207. 


+ 


MN 


despite themselves and to theirembar- 
rassment, constituted by events which 
mark a rupture or discontinuity with 


the past. Such punctual moments ` 


often take the form of revolution (most 
obviously, 1789), war, or indepen- 
dence. These are events which can be 
used to represent a point of origin and 
‘to orient future history along a particu- 
lar axis. But as Gandhi saw it, such 
ideas of history as linear progress were 
intrinsically linked to conflict and vio- 
lence. Hence, for teleological think- 


‘ers such as Hegel and Marx, war or 
civil war (in the form of class conflict) 
served as the fundamental dynamic of 


historical progress. It was such teleo- 
logical commitments which placed 
modern civilization perpetually in the 
shadow of catastrophe: trammelled by 
linear time, modern civilization was 
in Gandhi’s image like an express 
train moving relentlessly forward 
towards disaster.” 


4 


С... did not trust history. His- 


tory and politics were for him funda- 
mentally domains of agency, and in 
order to operate within them, one could 
not trust in-the invocation of an exter- 
nal principle (for example, the idea of 
progress, orcapitalism, ordemocracy: 
adherents of such principles believed 
they would somehow resolve the per- 
plexities of human agency). In order 
to act under conditions of uncertainty 
and contingency, one had to have 
immovable and publicly visible prin- 
ciples. Nothing else could reduce the 
hazards of political agency and estab- 
lish a modicum of predictability and 
trust between agents. It was up to indi- 
vidual human beings to create for 
themselves relations of trust between 
one another. History would not do it 
for them. Gandhi's insistence on this 
derived from his sensitivity to the 


9. The Moral and Political Writings of 


Mahatma Gandhi, vol. 1, op.cit., p. 282 and 
р. 290. 7 


ways in which ah easy faith in progress 
served to dull awareness of our collec- 
tive capacity to produce disasters. 


T pointis notthat Garidhi had no 
sense of history, nor that he was bound 
toa ‘Hindu’ cyclical view. He hada 
very acute sense of history, but he self- 
consciously positioned himself out- 
side debates framed in terms that 
appointed history arepository oftheo- 
retical knowledge and laws. It would 
have been impossible for anyone in 
Indiàn natiónalist politics to ignore 
history — which, both as event and as 
representation, had since the late 19th 
century become an unavoidable ter- 
rain of conflict, and all political actors 
had to align themselves with some 
reading of it." - 

Gandhi saw the extent to which 
both as reality and as narration history 
was subject to distortion by power, 
and could not therefore be a repository 
of epistemic truths nor a domain of 
cognitive disinterest. The deeper his- 
torical roots of this attitude might be 
seen to lie in the doctrines of the clas- 
sical schools of Indian philosophy, 
none of which recognised history as а 
pramana, that is, as а source of cog- 
nitive knowledge, but rather viewed 
it as a species of inference or verbal 
testimony.” | 

There were various ways avail- 
able to disturb the claims of the histori- 
cal narratives of the colonizers: one 
could produce alternative histories 


10. Cf. Sheldon Pollock, ‘Mimamsa and the 
Problem of History in Traditional India’, Jour- 
nal of the American Oriental Society, vol.109, 
no.4 (1989), pp. 603-610. 


11. Sudipta Kaviraj, The Unhappy Consciotis- 
ness: Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay and 
the Formation of Nationalist Discourse in 
India (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1995), 


. chapter 4. 


12. See J.N. Mohanty, ‘Philosophy of History 
and its Presuppositions' in T.M.P. Mahadevan 
and C. Cairns (eds.), Contemporary Indian 
Philosophers of History (Calcutta: World 


Press, 1977), p. 251. : 


ғ 


which precisely played up their own 
fictional character, one could reveal 
empirical inaccuracies in British his- 
tory, or one could adopt critical posi- 
tions which remained internal to the 
western tradition of historical self- 
consciousness (such as socialism and 
Marxism). Or one could, as.Gandhi 
chose to do, play with historical events 
and their representation through ges- 
tures and actions. Gandhi, through his 
comportment and actions, conflated 
different historical and temporal 
planes, so drawing attention to the 
vacuousness of all claims that history 
progressed by a steady movement 


` from barbarism to civilization, tradi- 


tion to modernity, religious to secular, 


_ orfromcolonisation to independence. : 


E... one of Gandhi's words and 
gestures were designed to reveàl how 


each ofthese predicaments contained 


elements of their supposed negatiori. 
The present, the contemporary was a 
constant reworking and reinterpre- 
tation of the past, and perpetually 
haunted by it. As Lutz Neithammer 
has noted, ‘the Achilles’ heel of the 
philosophy of history is the present,” 
and Gandhi made it his task to exploit 
this to the full. 

To understand something of 
Gandhi’s complex historical play- 
fulness, itis perhaps helpful to briefly 
locate him in the context of Indian 
nationalism. This not in order to his- 
toricize him, but rather to notice his 
capacity to constitute and address dif- 
ferentaudiences, each operating with 
differing temporalities. When Gandhi 
entered Indian nationalist politics, he 
found a fundamental split in the self- 
understandings and forms of anti- 
colonial action. This division has been 
noticed by subsequent interpreters in 
different ways: some have spoken. 
of a split between modernist and 


13. Posthistorie (London. Verso, 1993) p. 62. 
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dharmic idioms, others of a divide 
between elite and subaltern. Broadly, 
and speaking in shorthand, the nation- 
alist movement was divided in two, 
between.the newly created class of 
„western educated intellectuals, for 
whom history and historical con- 


. sciousness was an obsession and who 


disputed colonial domination ón the 
terrain ofand by means ofhistory, and 
ға ‘subaltern’ world, involved ina pat- 
tern of local, sporadic, but often very 
acute rebellions against the colonial 
state. This subaltern world was popu- 
lated by groups ‘without? history, in 
the sense that their being in the world 
did not involve a consciousness of a 
history which belonged exclusively 
to them, and which was constitutive 
of their collective selves and their 
capacities for action. 


С... also faced another division 
in nationalist politics, between Hindu 
and Muslim interpretations of the 
political community. This is a com- 
` plex matter, and I can only briefly sig- 
nal it here. Gandhi clearly did have a 
notion of Ramrajya, a harmonious 
social and political order located out- 
side of history; but he did not posit a 
mythic origin point of unity and har- 
- mony, nor did he see such harmony. 
as located in some future resolution, 
where 'real nationalism' (as Nehru 
called it in The Discovery of India) 
would unite all Indians on the basis of 
afusion ofeconomic interests. Rather, 
his constant emphasis was on how a 
harmony of interests had to be achi- 
eved now, in the present. ` 

It is difficult to find'a vantage- 
point where Gandhi's diverse mean- 
ings and actions can be unified (here, 
опе Ғасев a complicated question 
about the coherence of Gandhi’s life 
` and thought — a coherence which he 
himself desired). But it was perhaps 
in Gandhi's own person, his bodily 
presence and actions, that some of 


“India 1997 


these diverse strands came together. 
He showed remarkable skill in mani- 
pulating temporality. He staged poli- 
tics as a dramatic performance, well 
before the age.of mass media: fasts, 
marches, silences, trials and imprison- 
ment, were all ways of constituting 
an audience, uniting a community 
around an immediate spectacle. 


l. as Benedict Anderson has insis- 
ted, the newspaper was one crucial 
way of joining unconnected people 
together into an ‘empty time’ neces- 
sary to imagine the political commu- 


nity of the nation, so too were the spec- . 


tacular dramas Gandhi staged. “They 
served at once both to frame an “empty 
time, and to infuse life into popular 
imaginings of a mythic time punc- 
tuated by the appearance of sauny 


` figures.’5 


-Gandhi himself was of course 


fully fluent in the forensic skills nec- 


essary to work the British colonial 
legal and administrative order. But 
while he was fully and quite subtly lit- 
erate, he had the astuteneśs never to 
forget what it was like to be illiterate 
-something most intellectuals would 
forget, but a vital remembrance in a 
country where the overwhelming majo- 
rity were non-literates. This enabled 
him to build up command over a sec- 
ondary language of material actions. 
Whether on trial or in prison, march- 


‘ing or spinning, fasting or observing 


silence, Gandhi staged these episodes: 
they were not endured merely to deve- 
lop personal fortitude in the face of 


suffering. They had the peculiar par- 


enthetic temporality of theatrical 
drama, which allows play with tem- 


14. Benedict Anderson, /magined Communi- 
ties: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism, rev. ed. (London: Verso, ee 
pp. 25 ff. 


15. See Shahid Amin, ‘Gandhi as Mahatma’, 
Subaltern Studies ІП (Delhi: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1984). 
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poral references to past and present. 


They were the mode whereby he cre- 
ated a radically novel public domain 
in Indian politics. 

By engaging in such apparently 


outmoded historical practices as fasts . 
and silences, processional marches, 
wearing à dhoti, or weaving his own. 


cloth, Gandhi discovered a powerful 


resource to infuse symbolic meanings > 


into the world of high politics.'$ This 
helped connect high politics to the 
vocabulary of meanings which cons- 


tituted the non-literate world, thus . 
` enabling the non-literate to enter and 


act within the political sphere. This 
pageant-like character of Gandhi's 
life and discourse was something that 


-George Orwell — who otherwise was 
temperamentally so repelled Ву” 


Gandhi — saw well when.he observed 
that ‘his whole life was a sort of pil- 


grimage in.which every act was . 


ашсан и» 


Ausus Gandhi was one of the 
most innovative political figures of 


the 20th century, he refused to portray ` 


himself as breaking with the past, tra- 
dition. He did not present himself as 


ап originator, breaking radically with 


a monolithic and corrupt past. Rather 
he drew out the heterogeneity of 
Indian tradition, the presence within 


it of self-quarrelling elements, and in 


this way tried to eliminate the jarring 


elements and so make it more coher-. — 


ent.'* Onealso finds this stress on con- 
tinuity as opposed to rupture in his 


16. For a discussion of the role of royal pro- 
cessional marches in medieval India, and for 
some suggestive analogies between this and 
the discourse of national progress and deve- 
lopment in post-Independence India, see 
К. Inden, ‘Embodying God: From Imperial 
Progressesto Progress in India’, Economy and 
Society, vol.24, no.2, pp. 245-278.” 

17. ‘Reflections on Gandhi’, in Shooting the 


Elephant (London: Secker and Warburg, 
1949) ` 


18. J.N. Mohanty, Reason and Tradition in 


understanding of the West and its 
impacton India. Modernity, processes 
of modernizatioh and secularisation, 
were not — as they tended by prefer- 
ence to describe themselves — total 
breaks with atradition-bound and reli- 


gious past: rather they represented a-. 


constant reworking of traditional ele- 
ments. Such elements of the religious 
past remained active and potentially 
' able to ferment the present, so endow- 
ing it with new shape. 


- S. too, the subjection of India’s. 


traditional past to the British colonial 
version of modernity was not some- 
thing achieved by a specific episode 
orevent — say, Plassey. Rather, it had 
occurred through a slow, almost imper- 
ceptible seduction of the Indians by 
` the ‘baubles and trinkets’ ofthe incom- 
ing commercial society. Most signifi- 
cantly, Gandhi insisted that it could 
not be seen to have happened at the 
political level — it was not the ‘Indian 
state' (whateverthat might be) which 
had capitulated to the British one, 
but a deeper civilizational subjec- 
tion which had taken place. Hence 
genuine swaraj, self-rule, could never 
be simply a political issue: political 
independence was not enough to 
achieve it. 

It was this perception of the 
porousness of temporal planes and 
causalities which fed his anachronism 
as a way of being in the world. As he 
tried to explain to Nehru in 1945, it 
| was precisely the factthatthe past was 

. behindus, wasancient, yetcontinued 
into the modern world, that endowed 
it with value: "WhileIappreciate mod- 
ernthought.Ifindthatanancientthing 
considered in the light of this thought, 
looks so sweet.' " The ancient took on 
value and became attractive precisely 


Indian Thought (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
` 1992), p. 275. 


19. The Moral and Political Writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi, op.cit., vol.1, p. 286. 


by its existence in the other time of the 
modern! It was this reframing which 
endowed value to the ancient. It was 
the special meanings and values gen- 
erated by playing with such discrep- 
ancies which interested Gandhi. Thus, 
the Hindu and Buddhist epics gained 


anovel power precisely by being relo- _ 


cated and interpreted outside of their 
initial context, in the light of quite 


modern orcontemporary political and _ 


moral concerns. Self-conscious ana- 
chronism, the wilful neglect of histori- 
cal proprieties about what was past 
and what was contemporary, became 


in Gandhi’s hands a sophisticated and 


powerful political: weapon. Gandhi 
foundanalternative political repertoire 
in traditions and in the past, which he 
skilfully reassembled into innovative 
contemporary forms. Needless to say, 
such plays with anachronism can of 


course have far less benign effects — 
witness India today. 


G andhi’s studied anachronism 
was a way of disturbing conventions 
about what defined and constituted the 
present or,the contemporary, moder- 
nity itself. Instead of accepting moder- 
nity’s own self-description that it 
marked a decisive break with what 


came before, Gandhi preferred to. 


show ways in which the past seeped 


into the present, thus dissolving what | 


were thought to be historical inevi- 
tabilities. He had an extraordinary 
capacity to tear through historical fixi- 


ties and solidities, primarily, I think,- 


because he understood so well the 
role of belief and consciousness in 
politics. He saw politics as fundamen- 
tally a struggle to make and unmake 


_ selves, individual and collective char- 


acter. In this struggle he made use of 
the repertoire of history, but in quite 
unexpected ways, to reveal how it 
could never come to an end —for there 
was no single story which was being 


„told. 
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WE are in for a long gloomy winter. And this time 
around the blame is not all El Nino's. A recessionary 
business environment, a lameduck government, and 
the impending 12th Lok Sabha elections which none 
seem to want is unlikely to lift spirits, notwithstand- 
ing New Yearrevelries. 

But while the knowledgeable busy themselves 
with their favourite excitement, psephology, thousands 
of workers in the national capital wearily prepare them- 
selves for deepening penury. All of us doomed to live 
in this historical city are aware that Delhi is one of the 
most dangerously polluted environs in the world. The 
CSE and its crusading Director, Anil Agarwal, has 
dinned this into our sub-conscious: 

5о when М.С. Mehta, our latest Magsaysay 
award winning environmental lawyer in conjunction 
with green Judge Kuldip Singh ensured а Supreme 
Court order for relocating thousands of polluting 
industries outside the National Capital Region, there 
was much praise and relief. For once, the court had 
placed the concern ofcitizens – suffering from numer- 
ous pollution related disorders – in the centre. 

So far so good. When queried about the workers 
who stood to lose their jobs, the normal refrain was: 
‘Oh! They will be provided adequate compensation. 
Also, orders have been passed which compel relocat- 
ing firms to re-employ them, if necessary after provid- 
ing.new training. There is a temporary cost that the 
owners and workers will have to bear in the interest of 
society. Overall, the public good far outweighs the cost.’ 

Little do we realise that the cost, the ‘temporary 
discomfort’ is invariably borne by our poorer 

` bretheren. A survey of 100 firms carried out one year 
after the Supreme'Court pronouncement revealed that 
no compensation had been paid to any worker in total 


disregard ofthe Supreme Court order. The onlyexcep- . 


tion was one public sector textile concern. In the rare 
case wherein a factory announced plans of relocation, 
invariably to far off sites, the workers were not 
informed. Expectedly, many industries had begun а 
prior process of retrenchment in anticipation of the 
Judgement. And worse, some factories even managed 
to continue production by challenging the criteria for 
selecting pollutingunits. 

Theassumption that orders, even judicial orders, 
have both thought through the implications and have 
‘planned’ to mitigate the negative externalities is 

"deeply flawed. Planning in these market-friendly days 
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is at a deep discount. And our courts, known for their 
zeal in overseeing the administration in pursuing 


investigations against corrupt politicians, plead help- 


lessness and ignorance in cases where their guidelines 
for compensation and re-employmentare flouted. 
One wishes that these worthies had-attended the 
public hearings on the mass displacement of workers 
organised by the Delhi Janwadi Adhikar Manch, a 


forum constituted by nearly two score democratic . 


organisations..The stories of the thousands of workers 
and their families might have made them realise 
that knee-jerk pfonouncements, even when well- 
intentioned, canresult in untold misery. . 

Our case is not just that the state in India is with- 
ering away, with the leftarm not knowing what the right 
is doing. Nor the oft-stated maxim about the class bias 
of our government. Nor even that our ‘cushioned’ elite 


suffers from a myopia when it comes to cognizing © 


the poor and their problems. It is that we, the decision- 
makers, seem congenitally predisposed to increasing 


, the miseries of the poor. 


When Elizabeth II, the British (and our!) Queen 
remarked on the filthy staté of Delhi, the administra- 
tion, stung to the quick, moved rapidlv to remove doz- 
ens of pavement markets. The appeal, in addition to 


aesthetics, was on improving traffic flow, providing’ 


space for pedestrians, even removing health hazards. 


And, it was claimed, alternative market sites would be ' 


provided. The operative phrase is ‘would be’. Why this 
could not be done prior to the demolitions with the help 
of the Rapid Action Force is, I suspect, no mystery. 
Any impression that this process is unique to 
Delhi can be countered by numerous similar instances 
from across the country. Т here isno doubt that we need 
stricter environmental legislation, and implemen- 
tation. The issues are: who pays the cost; can these 
interventions be better planned; and, above all, why are 


these processes not transparent and democratic such | 


that concerned citizens can demand accountability? - 
It should thus cause no surprise that at times like 
these the Malthusian imperative reigns supreme. In 
Rajasthan, orders have been issued for a resumption of 
mass sterilisation camps. That such a move can be initi- 
ated in the run-up to general elections demonstrates the 


irrelevance of the poorto the calculations of real-politik. . 


Ifyou can’t getrid of poverty, at least getrid of the poor! 


Harsh Sethi ` 


Y Г 
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Н three page stories that cut through the unnecessary and 
the repetitive to give you the essence of the news. 


COMPREHENSIVE. Brevity doesn't mean less. It means 
more stories every week scanning a gamut of events from 
Pakistan's elections to cricket in South Africa. From 


World pageant to the Booker Prize in London. 
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' broken a number of stories. Like Narasimha Rao's secret 
novel. Politicians with criminal links. Chandraswami with 
the LTTE. Going underground with the PWG. And match- 
fixing in cricket. ? 
FRESH. Being a weekly, Outlook is uniquely placed to. 

- catch issues as they unfold. and give ап expert interpretation 
of events when they are current, and:not when they have 
receded into the past. 
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Centre for the Study of Developing Societies 
29 Rajpur Road, Delhi 110054 


Invites applications for the following posts: 


Associate Fellow (2200-75-2800 EB-1000 unrevised) to serve as a Research 
Officer in the Centre’s research programme Lokniti: Institute for 
Comparative Democracy. He/she will be expected to work on designing and 
coordinating eleclions-related and other surveys. Candidates should have 
a good Master's degree in the social sciences, preferably Pclitical Science, 
with atleast 5 years of experience in conducting and supervising | arge-scale 
eleclions-related surveys. 


‘ 


о 


Зесгегағу.(2200-75-2800-ЕВ-4000 unrevised) to the Centre. Candidates | 
should havea good Master's degree in any ofthe social science disciplines 
with experience of have done indcpendent research. The ability to 

coordinate academic programmes and a sound knowledge offir ancial and 

personnel malters are a must. | 
While boththe vacancies are open lo all calegories, preference will be given 
to women and to those beloriging to SC, ST or OBC. . 


Applications on plain paper with full p articulars and offprints oftwo recent 


publications should reach the Administrative Officer latest by 50 January | 
1998. ` 


O.P. Garkhel 
Administrative Officer 
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Пајаһ, Kancha Gaddar: embodying many 
"odi institutions 
Building intellectual traditions 


(Interview by Shail Mayaram) 


Krishna, Daya 


, 


Mathur, Kuldeep - University under siege 
Mohapatra, Bishnu N. The problem 
Pandya, Sunil K.. .  - Public hospitals 
Rao, M.A. Vasudeva The Udupi Madhva Matha 
Reddy, Amulya . 

Kumar N. ` Ensuring sustainabllity 


Saberwal, Satish Political parties and- 
| societal values 
Seminarist Cleaning up 
SEMINAR 457: September 1997; EMPOWERING 
WOMEN: a'symposium on political reservations for 
women. ME" ` 


Arab women and politics 
Whither Indian women? 


Al-Tamimi, Jumana. 
Alva, Margaret | 

Bhattacharya, Malini 
| reservation 
Reservations about 
further reservation 
Historical soundings 
Reservations and 
representation 


Dhagamwar, Vasudha 


Mazumdar, Vina 
Menon, Nivedita 


Nair, Janaki An important springboard 
Ramanathan; Usha Interrogating wnB 1996 
Singhvi, Abhishek M. The women's 

з reservation bill 
Semiparist The problem 


SEMINAR 458: October 1997; MEDIA TRENDS: ' 


a symposium on the press and TV in our times. 
\ 


Babani, Anoop _ Index on media 


Bhattacharjea, Ajit The problem 
Ghose, Sagarika The free market 
| journalist 
Jeffrey, Robin ' Indian-language 
: newspapers 


Media as commerce 
“Тһе fault, dear Brutus 
Codes of conduct 
Down memory lane 


Jesudasan, Tony 

Jha, Raj Kamal 

- Nicoll, Alexander 
Prasad, H.Y. Sharada 


Sainath, P. Amnesia , 
Sanghvi, Vir - The dispensable editọr 
Sethi, Harsh © Activist journals ^ 


Singh, Malvika 
Varma, Arun 


TV tales 
Business journalism 


Verney, Douglas V: 


Democracy and |. 


SEMINAR 459: November 1997; UNITY OR 
INCOHERENCE: asymposium onemerging issues ` 


in center-state relations. 


Banerjee, Ashis The federal coalition 


Baruah, Sanjib Cuttin g states to size, 
Frànkel, Francine R. The problem 
Radin, Beryl А. Instruments of federalism 
Singh, Nirvikar On federalism and reform 


in India 


Srivastava, D.K. Emerging fiscal and 


Stepan, Alfred Comparative democratic 
i federalism 
A more federal India? 


SEMINAR 560: December 1997; FUTURES: asym- 
posium on critiques of dominant futures studies. 


Cubitt, Sean The art of the future 
Inayatullah, Sohail Evading the future eaters 
Lal, Vinay The future of knowledge 
May, Graham H. A surprise free future? 
Nandy, Ashis The future of dissent 


Pieterse, Jan Nederveen Global futures 


Sardar, Ziauddin The problem 
FURTHER READING 
| Davies, Merryl Wyn Futures 








Gulati-Sunita ^ - Democracy and Development 
Political Exhaustion 

=== The State of Bihar 
Unity or Incoherence 

Nigam, Aditya Workers and Unions 


Parthasarathi, V. Alternátives in Communication 








Seminarist | ‘Media Trends 
CHER Rethinking Institutions 
Symbolic Spaces 

Vyas, Anju Empowering Women 


COMMENT 


.The Hindu view of a 
multi-religious society 

- (December '97) 
Environment and ethics 
(December '97) 


Agnivesh, Swami 


Allis, Trevor 


Report of a р 
fact-finding mission Gunshots and silence 


(June *97) 
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economic issues : 


121 


122 


H 


SEMINARISSUES 


1959. 
1. The Party in Power2. Food for Forty Crores 
3. Freedom and Planning 4. The Changing Village 


1960 

5. Co-operative Farming 6. Two Sectors 7. Our 
Universities 8. Corruption 9. Films 10. Indians 

in Africa ГІ. A Language for India 12. Health 13. The 
Third World 14. Tribal India 15. Into Space 

16. Artists and Art 


1961 


17. ои Today 18. The Census 19. OurForeign 


Policy 20. Waste 21. The Writer at Bay 

22. Administration 23. North and South 

24. Communalism 25. Philosophy 26. Science 
27. Advertising 28. Music 


` 1962 


29. Your Vote 30. Our Democracy 31. The U.N. 
32. On Stage 33. Population Control 34. Election 
Analysis 35. India’s Defence 36. The Scientist 

37. Our Neighbours 38. Indian Agr iculture 39. Past 


and Present 40. Romanisation 


1963 

4]. The Emergency 42. The Press 43. Taxation 

44. Crisis on the Campus 45. Non-Alignment 

46. Gandhism47. Censorship 48. India and Pakistan 
49. Panchayati Raj 50. China 51. Emerging 
Leadership 52. The Indian Woman 


1964. 

53. The Coming Crisis 54. Worker's Shar e 

55. Scientific Attitude 56. India in the World . 

57. Needs and Resources 58. Kashmir 59. Jawaharlal 
Nehru 60. Prohibition 61. Energy 62. The Consumer 
63. Nehru and the Ism 64. Our Changing Values. 


1965 


65. The Bomb 66. Parliament in Crisis 67. Secularism ‘ 


68. Language 69. Goa 70. Caste 71. At School 
72. Public Sector 73. Indo-Soviet Link 74. Money 


: andPower75. The War and After 76. Politics of 


Language 


1966 
77. Weand the World 78. The Plan 79. Our Cities 
8D. Elections and Power 81. Farms and Food 


India 1997 


82. Science in Afro- Asia 83. India’s Defence Pattern 
84. The I.C.S.85. The Administrative Jungle 

86. Aid or Trade 87. State Politics 88. Students in 
Turmoil 


1967 


* 89. Your Vote 90. Our Union?1. Тһе Economic 


Crisis 92. Our Brain Drain 93. The Cow 94. Election 
Outcome 95. Power Patterns 96. Asian Security 


97. Books 98. Mass Communication 99. Design for E 


Living 100. Seminaron Seminar 


1968 : Т 
101.Ртісев 102. Unctad 103. Recession 104.The . SETS 
Future of Asia 105. The Budgetand The Plan 

106. Minority in Crisis 107. Politics and Society 

108. Agricultural Revolution 109. Management 


. Challenge 110. Our Security 111. The Centre and the 


State 112. Academic Colonialism 


1969 

113. The New Left 114. Resources 1 15. Nationhood 

116. Violence 117. Pakistan 118. Gerontocracy 

119. Our External Relations 120. The Educated 

Unemployed 121. The Congress Party 122. Mahatma ~~ 
Gandhi 123. Conservation 124. Our Political ; ` 
Parties 


1970 

125. Secularismin Crisis 126. Our Libraries 

127. India’s Left 128. Modernisation 129. The Rural 
Base 130. Population Planning 131. Foreign 
Technology 132. Nation and Community 133. The 
Super Powers 134. The U.N. аі25 135. Two 
Neighbours 136. The Constitution 


1971 

137.India 1970 138. Your Vote 139. Political 3 
Pointers 140. Land Hunger 141. The Blue Revolution 

142. Bangladesh 143. The Economic Agenda І 

144. The 1971 Elections 145. China Today 

146. A NuclearIndia 147. Crisisin the Press 

148. Acapolitics 


1972 x 


- 149. India 1971 150. Impact of Bangaladesh 


151. Secret Societies 152. West Bengal 153. State 

Elections 154. Permits and Licenses 155. India in 

Asia 156. Decentralisation 157. The Social Sci- 

ences 158. New Education 159. Clean Elections A 
160. The Mass Line : 


^ 


1973 

161.India 1972 162. Mass Housing 163. Calcutta 
164. Federal Reorganisation 165. The Status of 
Women 166. Our Paralysed Universities 167. Garibi 
Hatao 168. A Committed Civil Service 169. Science 
Policy 170. No-Cost Reform 171. Mass Transport 
172. The Indian Economy : 


1974 

173. India 1973 174. Indian Muslims 175. Population 
Threat 176. The Students Speak 177. The 
Untouchables 178. Marxism and India: 179. The 
Multinationals 180. The Architect in India.181.The 
Indian Ocean 182. The Energy Crisis 183. Growing 
thé Food 184. The Cinema Situation 


1975 

185. India 1974 186. Foreign Policy 187. A Changed 
India 188. Inflation 189.PricesandProcurement ` 
190. Medicines for the Masses 191. Urbanisation 
192. The System 193. The Economists 194. The 
Legacy of Gandhi 195. Global Problems 

196. Judgements 


1976 

197. India 1975 198. The Economic Debate 199. New 
Trends 200. Life and Living 201. Changing 
Communism 202. A Military View 203. Where Do 
WeGoFrom БЫС 


SEMINAR issue numbers 20410 209 were not printed 
because of censorship during the Emergency 


1977 


. 210. Fear and Freedom 2H . Jiniges M ; 


Emergency 212. The Elections 213. The Correctives 
214. Atrocities 215. Rethinkings216. The Janata 
Phase 217. External Alignments 218. The Police 


- 219. Action Agendas 220. Bengal Scenario 


1978 

221. India 1977 222. Indian Intellectuals 

223. Economic Imperatives 224. Populist Politics 
225. Defence and Detente 226. Federal Power 
Balance 227. The Rural Challenge 228. The Sixth . 
Plan 229. New Dialogues 230. The Administrator 
231. Trauma of the Triangle 232. Another TV 


1979 
233. India 1978 234. Grassroots Democracy 
235. The Village and The Communicator 


236. Emerging Questions 237. Threatened 
Environment 238. Politics of Science 239. The 
Autonomy Myth 240. The Muslim Condition 
241.The Election Business 242. Our Fractured 
Politics 243. Harijans 244. Economic Secnarios 


1980 

245. India 1979 246. External Action247. The | 
Planets 248. Transition Politics 249. Development 
Dimensions 250. The Violent Present 251. Debating 
an Agenda 252, Policing 253. The Dangerous Decade 
254. Studying our Society 255. Raw Power 

256. Alternatives in Foreign Policy 


1981 

257. India 1980258. A Failed Science 259. The 
Politicians 260. Parliament 261. Concepts in Change 
262. Levels of Consciousness 263. The Worldof .. 
Microprocessors 264. Search for Consensus 265. The 
Soviet Connection 266. Confusion in Economics 
267.PeasantsandPrices268.Reservations — ^ 


1982 


269. India 1981 270. The Arming of aSub-continent 
271. India: Seen from Abroad 272. The Campus 
Scene 273. Refocussings 274. Nepali Reflections 
275. Childhood Today 276. Our National Character 
277. Searching for Answers 278. The Future of 
Politics 279. Playing Games 280. A Confused World 


1983 

281. India 1982282. Three Hundred Millions 

283. The Parallel Economy 284. Revivalism 

285. Breakdown 286. Global Choices 287. Security ` 
288. The Political Options 289. Federal Focus ` 


"290. Islam 291. Social Dilemmas 292. The Messy 


Media 

1984 

293. This Indià 294. The Punjab Tangle 295. Marxian 
Shadings 296. Directions in Education 297. Values in 
Learning 298. Coalition Future 299. New Elites 

300. The Sexist Media301.A Federal Remedy ~ 
302. Lawless Laws 303. Pakistan Perceptions 

304. Indira Gandhi 


1985 : 

305. India 1984 306. Behind the Ballot 307. The 
National Condition 308. Using the Army 309. The 
Faces of Reality 310. A Warless World 
311.Meditation 312. Architectural Pollution 
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24 


71988 ^ 


313. The Hindus and Their Isms 314. Issues Within 
Issues 315. The Politics of Change 316. The 
SD * x 


1986 

317. India 1985318. Purdah Culture 319. Freeingthe 
Media 320. The Total State 321. Indian English 

322 Divisive Currents 323. Scenarios for Change 

: 324. Options in South Asia325. The Judicial Jungle 
‚ 326. Punjab Perspectives 327. Web of Censorship 
2328. Priorities - S А 


1987. 


` 329. India 1986330. The Politics of Ecology 
: 331. Femicide 332. Urdu 333. Raj Thapar 1926-1987 - 


334. Interventions 335. Our Institutions 

336. A Second Republic 337. Sri Lanka 338. Pastin 
the Present 339. Rethinking Theology 340. Romesh 
Thapar 1922- 1987 : 


341.India1987 342. Sati 343. A Free Press 


344. Integrity 345. Punjab 346. Drought 347. Riglitto 


Work 348. The Voluntary Option 349. New 
Dimensions in Science 350. Child Labour 
351. Pakistan Scenarios 352. Farmer Power 


71989 , 
353. India 1988 354. The Technology Missions 
355. New Social Movements 356. Design and 


- Aesthetics 357. Federalism 358. Foreign Policy ina 


Changing World 359. Literature and Society 


-360. The Panchayati Revival 361. Reflections 


362. Parties and Politics 363. The Nehru Era 

364. Mythifying History | 

1990 . я 

365. Towards 2000 AD 366. The North East 

367. Politics ofthe State 368. The People's Verdict 
369. Health for A11? 370. Nuclear Power 371. Cricket 
Culture 372. Our Urban Future 373. Socialismin . 
Crisis374. Communal Divides375. Reserved 
Futures 376. The Eighth Plan - 


1991 . 

377. India 1990 378. The Himalaya 379. City 
Nostalgia 380. Freeing the Economy 381. After the 
Gulf War382. The Urban Woman 383. Defence . 
Perspectives 384. New Writing in English 

385. Beyond the Vote 386. Repercussions of Change 
387. Identity 388. Politicians on Politics 


India 1997 


` 1992 


389. India 1991 390. Making waves 391. The 


Linguistic Landscape 392. Kashmir Today 393. The. | | 
Soviet Experience 394. Dialogue 395. Real Concerns . 
-396. AIDS 397. Wooing Japan 398. Understanding ~ 


Punjab 399. Politics ILE ME Education ‘and 
Ideology . 


1993 : 
401. India 1992 402. Ayodhya 403. GR UP 


- 404. The Telecom Revolution 405. Politics of 


Accountability 406. Managing Our Natural 


` Resources 407. Left Dilemmas 408. Culture, 
‘Communication and Change 409. Our Scientists- 


410. Population Planning41 1. Revivalismand ` 
Identity 412. Marginalised Tribals 


` 1994 
. 4|3. India 1993414. ManagingEnergy 


415. Future of the Mind4 | 6.Islam 417. The BJP 
418. Seeds of Discontent419. Infrastructure 


` 420. Memories of Partition 421.Looking Back 


422. The U.S. and Us 423. Parallel Practices 
424. Family Matters х 


1995 


425. India 1994 426. Parks, Protection and People 


427. Living Treasures 428. The Politics of Health | 
429. Globalisation and the Unions 430. Justice For 
АП 431. Voices From the Field 432. The Matter of 
U.P. 433. Food Security 434. Rules and Laws 

435. The Limits of Telerance. 436. Learning to 


` Change . 


1996 ‚ 

437. India. 1995 438. Gassol Gordi nance- 
439. Prisons and Punishment 440. The Election 
Carnival 441. A Question of Rights 

442. Nationalism 443. Little Voices, Big Issues 
444. Nuclear Fallout 445. The Other City 


446. Cultural Studies 447. Reproductive Health 


448. Maritime Security 

1997 . 

449. India. 1996 450. The State of Bihar | 
451. Democracy and Development 452. Workers - 
and Unions 453. Symbolic Spaces 454. Political 
Exhaustion 455. Alternatives in Communication 
456. Rethinking Institutions 457. Empowering 
Women 458. Media Trends 459. x or 
Incoherence е Futures 


NEW FROM | SAGE 


. Scholarship on the conflict. 


: ATLAS OF THE LANGUAGES 


AND ETHNIC COMMUNITIES | 


OF'SOUTH ASIA 
ROLAND J-L BRETON 


This geographical atlas constitutes the first systematic, 


- presentation of the spatial and quantitative 


characteristics of the distribution of languages in. te | 
seven countries of South Asia. Utilizing a 
semlographic analysis and combining and comparing 


.language data from various national censuses covering 


a forty year period, this atlas enables readers to 
actually see the geographical location, extension and 
linguistic affinities of any of the numerous languages 
spoken іп South Asia. 


1997 в 236 pages (including 60 plates) . 


. Rs 795 (cloth) ` 


LEVELING CROWDS 


Ethnonationalist Conflicts and 
Collective Violence in South Asia 
STANLEY J TAMBIAH 


His insights as a social scientist into the political and cultural 


. history of South Asia are informed by a passionate 


humanism that gives us a new understanding of the dark 
tragedies ofour time. 
Ainslie Embree, 
Columbia University 


1997 и 408 pages ш Rs 450 (cloth). 


‚ А Vistaar Book 


COMMUNALISM CONTESTED 
Religion, Modernity and Secularization Р 
ACHIN VANAIK | — 


A deep, intense and wide-ranging discussiorron problems of. 

secularism and communalism in India. Vanaik places the 

problem both in its theoretical and international context. 
Meghnad Desai /n Business Standard 


1997 à 384 pages ш Rs 550-(cloth) 
Rs 250 (paper) и A Vistaar Book 


THE CHALLENGE 


IN KASHMIR: 
Democracy, Self-Determination 
and a Just Peace 

SUMANTRA BOSE 


- Based on extensive field research in the strife-torn regions, 


this lucid book is a distinctive contribution to policy-relevant 


Business Line 


1997 а 216 pages а Rs 125 (cloth) 





CHILDREN, LAW AND JUSTICE 
A South Asian Perspective 
SAVITRI GOONESEKERE 


This volume provides an examinatión of the 1989 UN 
Convention on the Rights of the Child. Its primary 
objective is to outline the options available for using 
the Convention to create a legal environment 
favourable to the realisation of the rights of the, child in 
South Asia. Goonesekere discusses the concept of 
child rights as expressed in the Convention, and the 
problems and prospects of realising these radical 


. international standards. 


1997 и 420 pages и Rs 310 (cloth) 


- CAPITAL ACCUMULATION 


AND WOMEN'S LABOUR 
IN ASIAN ECONOMIES 


-PETER CUSTERS 


Based on prolonged field research in India, Bangladesh 
and Japan, this ambitious book provides a theofétical 
interpretation of the rapidly changing economic 
conditions in contemporary Asia and their — . ' 
consequences for women. Í 


1997 ң 404 pages m Rs 260 (cloth) 


_ A Vistaar Book 


DYNAMICS OF 


STATE FORMATION 
India and Europe Compared 

edited by MARTIN DOORNBOS . 
“and SUDIPTA KAVIRAJ 


"This significant collection of original papers highlights — 
the similarities and differences in the patterns of state 
formation in India and in Europe, offering in the 
process new Insights on a variety of aspects. 


Indo-Dutch Studies on Development 
Alternatives, Volume 19 
1997 а 444 pages и Rs 475. (cloth) 


SPEAKING OUT Q3 
Women's Economic Empowerment in South Asia 
edited by MARILYN CARR, MARTHA CHEN 
and RENANA JHABVALA 


This book documents the experiences of seven NGOs 
in India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka who have 
been successfully working with rural and urban poor 
women to evolve strategies for bringing about 
Women's empowerment. 


1997 и 252 pages ш Rs 250 (paper) 
A Vistaar Book 


SAGE Publications India Pvt Ltd. . 

Post Box 4215, New Delhi-110.048, Tel: 6485884, 6444958, 6453915 
Sales Office Tel: 6463794, 6463820; Fax: 91-11-6472426 . : 
AE-55, Salt Lake, Calcutta 700 064, Tel: 3377062 

27, Malony Road, T Nagar, Madras 600 017, Tel: 4345822 

31, LB Stadium, Post Box 131, Hyderabad 500 001, Tel: 231447 
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А Taste of Іпаіа пот | 
АП & CO. | 


IN LIGHT OF INDIA 
Octavio Paz. 


THE PROUDEST DAY 
India’s Long Road to Independence 
Anthony Read & David Fisher Rs.595 cb 


THE LIFE AND DEATH.OF 
MAHATMA GANDHI — | | 
Robert Payne . i Rs. 195 


REDISCOVERING GANDHI 
Yogesh Chadha | Rs.609 cb i 


THE VINTAGE BOOK OF S у. 
INDIAN WRITING (1947-1997) : қ 07 
Salman Rushdie & Elizabeth West — | 341 - m 


КЛА | A STUDY OF NEHRU 
acia Rafiq Zakaria 
THE FORGOTTEN ARMY: 
India's Armed Struggle for 


Independence 1942-1945 ivt $ 
Peter Ward Fay mE 2 s 


THE MEN WHO RULED INDIA 
. Philip Mason 


s Sa | J. KRISHNAMURTI : 
ay = -| Reflection on the self 
Raymond Martin 


Available at all good bookshops 


In case of difficulty, please contact: 


с 


` 7/16, Ansari Road, Daryaganj, New Delhi-110 002/ A 
Phone: 327 8586, 327 2161 Fax: (011) 327 7294 ^ qe gc Е 
E-Mail: del. rupaco@axcess. net.in | GENE. 
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.. BUSINESS............ 










сезе” 


surveys or management jargon. It's about making . 


l business "m to WO RLD | 
H of readers. Only one .magazine understands that. 
BUSINESSWORLD 


FQUUS.3W.037 
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‘Orient Longman 







' Political Evolution of Muslims in Tamilnadu and Madras, 1930-1947 `  HBRs34500 : 
J.B.P. More ‘ PB Rs 250.00 
The Dravidian movement that took place during the anti-Hindu agitation of 1938, brought the Tamil- 

' speaking Muslims to the forefront of Indian politics at the time of the freedom movement. It also 
highlighted the fact that religion and language were largely responsible for their politicál postures, voiced . 
in the demand for a separate Muslim homeland. { ^ | 
Told in compelling language, this study of the recent history of Tamil Muslims is an important contribution to 
sociological and historical analyses of the movement. : 










Д 


The Development Dictionary 
A Guide to Knowledge as Power 
Wolfgang Sachs (Ed.) | 


In this collection of essays, some of the world's most eminent critics of development review the key concepts 
of the development discourse in the post-war era. Each essay examines one concept from a historical and 
anthropological point of view and highlights its particular bias. To encourage further studies in the cultural 
history of the development idea, each essay is followed by an annotated bibliography. v 


e | | . Fifty Years 


Orient Longman | í uu of 
Orient Longman Limited, 3-6-272 Himayatnagar, Hyderabad 500 029 44 Quality "Publishing 





. Rs 375.00 











A note from seminar 


Dear Subscriber, E 
| We post SEMINAR on the 1st of every month. If your copy does not.reach 
you by the fifteenth of the month, please inform us immediately so that we 


carrsend.a replacement. Complaint of non-receipt of copies at a later date 


makes it impossible for us to do anything in thé matter. . 


Circulation Manager 
SEMINAR 

` Post Box 338 
Néw Delhi 110001 
Tel: 3316534: | 
Fax: 011-5516445 
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“SAVE PAPER 


| THEHINDUSTAN TIMES GROUP 


THE HINDUSTAN TIMES, 
HINDUSTAN, . 
EVENING NEWS, 

KADAMBINI, NANDAN, 
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(А 


` ` Making books a part 


7 of your Ше бн 


| Б for over 45 years. 


~ 


INDIA BOOK HOUSE LIMITED 


| 412 Tulsiani Chambers, 212 Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 


Tel: 2840626, 2840165, 2840720, 2840779, 2840678 Fax: 2048163 
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LINKED 


INSURANCE 


PLAN 


1 CHOSE ONE INVESTMENT PLAN AND: GOT FOUR BENEFITS!" 


e Attractive Returns e Тах Savings 
e Life Insurance e Accident Cover 


Yes. It's S ! When you invest in ULIP, 
you get a unique combination of multiple 
benefits: pia i 

In pure returns alone, ULIP has 
been delivering an impressive 16.5% 
dividend for the last 5 уеагѕ.. | 

Plus, Life Insurance cover-of upto 


Rs.75,000. Without even a medical checkup! 


. Plus, Personal Accident Insurance cover of, 


Rs. 30, 000. Plus, tax savings under.Sec. 88 of - 
LT. Act 1961. Moreover, you can invest in 
the name of your spouse and children above 


12 years of age, and still claim die tax rebate. · 


With the recent increase in target, 


amount, you can.now invest from: Rs. 6,000 
to Rs. 75,000 оуе two periods : ten years or 
fifteen years. Once you decide your target 
amount, you.pay 1/10th or 1/15th of the 
target amount every year. — `. ; 


No wonder then, that today 1.6 million < 


investors enjoy the ULIP advantage." 
How ‘about you ? (ЛАР is open for “sale. 
So contact your UTI agent today ! 
ULIP. More than-just tax savings. 


‘UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 


For your better tomorrow. 


Adfactors/33¥UTI/97 








= oon 
Risk Factors: All investments in mutual funds and securities are subject to market risks and.the NAV-of schemes ‘may go up or down depending upon the factors and forces affecting 
the securities market. Past performance is not a guarantee of future results ULIP is only the name of the Scheme and does not in any manner indicate either the quality of the Scheme, 


future prospects or retums There is no _guarantee that-the Schemes objectives will be achieved. Please read the offer document before investing. 
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THREE HORSEMEN OF THE NEW APOCALYPSE 
Nirad C. Chaudhuri | 
This book is a highly readable and visionary | 
meditation on the twentieth century as it | 
draws to a close. Chaudhuri's prescience, his | 
measured prose, and his challenging and 
acerbic judgements on subjects as varied as [ 
‚ English royalty, dress codes, nuclear weapons | 
` and American life make it an idiosyncratic, 
thought-provoking contribution to the history 
of our times. Full of astute observations, this 
work will remain an enduring monument to E 
a man known throughout the world. as one 
of India's finest and most important writers. 
0 19 564189 2 1997 215x140 mm Rs 250A 


SUBALTERNS AND SOVEREIGNS: : 
AN ANTHROPOLOGICALHISTORY OF BASTAR 1854-1996 


Nandini Sundar 

This book is divided into three parts: the ethnohistorical first 
section portrays the pre-colonial economy and polity. The second 
part uses more standard archival sources. And the final section, 
"Uncertain Futures', highlights the contradictions faced by tribal 
societies today. 





0 19 564024 1 1997 215x140 mm Rs495A . 


V.K. KRISHNA MENON: A PERSONAL MEMOIR 
Janaki Ram . > 
This is a very personal portrait of one of the mos 
controversial — and misunderstood — figure 
in India politics, India's first High Commissioner 
‘in Britain, V.K. Krishna Menon. Janaki Ram, bases 1 
herself on a family archive of letters, personal | 
recollections and interviews with Menon's friends 
and colleagues in an attempt at a fresh look at P 
Menon's long public career. 

0 19 564228 7 1997 
215 x 140 mm Rs325A 











OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2/11 Ansari Road, Daryaganj. New Delhi 110002 
Oxford House, Apollo Bunder, Mumbai 400001 
5 Lala Lajpat Rai Saranı, Calcutta 700020 
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seminar 


-Seminar brings you a 


discussion each month 
on the problems which 
agitate all serious рео- 
ple. Subscribe to it 
today and. participate 


actively in the thinking 
life of India... ^- - 


І 


Period > таа S. Asie Rest of world 

1 year ~. Hs.150 |  Rs.250 ' | US$35 
; 2 2 £25 

3 years Rs 400 Hs.600 . US$90 

{ £60 

% Add Rs.15 or $2 or £1 on outstation cheques 

3: Add $15 or £10 for airmail yearly . 

Cheque/DD/MO should be made in favour of 


‘Seminar Publications’ 
Seminar, F-46, Malhotra Building, Jaripath, 
New Delhi 110 001 2 3316534- Fax 011-3316445 
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М THY TAL MAHALTIOTEL MUSNIRAT 
Тһе Taj Group. 47 properties. 33 destinanons. 6000 rooms. India's largest hotel chai. Luxury hotels. Business hotels. 
: Н 
, . And Leisure hotels which comprise Palaces, Resorts, Garden Retreats and Cultural-centre hotels. Each with a wide array of 
" services, that leave you secure in the knowledge that when you make a reservation with the Taj, you open for yourself the doors 
: to the finest living-in the subcontinent. 
d. о ` ! — E85 
RS E - 5; 
ТА) LUXURY HOTELS ТА) BUSINESS HOTELS · ТА) LEISURE HOTELS 
-— 4 - ~ 
\ THE TA] MAHAL HOTEL MUMBAI ~ TA) RESIDENCY HOTELS : - PALACES LAKE PALACE, UDAIPUR - 
Е . 5 ; | RAMBAGH PALACE & 
; THE TA] MAHAL HOTEL | JAL MAHAL PALACE JAIPUR 
| ! RESORTS THE AGUADA HERMITAGE 
Р 1500 NEWDELHI - m 
К FORT AGUADA BEACH RESORT & 
: TA] HOLIDAY VILLAGE GOA ~ 
TA - 
] PALACE HOTEL NEW DELHI кек сыны аа 
: FISHERMAN'S COVE, CHENNAI ~ 
- ТА) BENGAL. CALCUTTA - і x і ТАЈ LAGOON RESORT MALDIVES 
- ` : CULTURAL-CENTRE HOTELS’ TA] GANGES BENARES ~ 
; VISAKHAPATNAM ~ ERNAKULAM ~ Шы ыы 
à | THE TA] WEST END. BANGALORE - М ТА МІЕМ HOTEL AGRA - | - 
HOTEL CHANDELA. КНАЈОВАНО -~ 
f ТАЈ COROMANDEL CHENNAI - _ 
AA . INDORE - AURANGABAD - 22-0 ТАЈ MALABAR. COCHIN ~ 
3 THE ТАЈ MAHAL HOTEL LUCKNOW ~ 4 HOTEL DE L'ANNAPURNA KATHMANDU, NEPAL 
PEE ; s ТАЈ GARDEN RETREATS KUMARAKOM ~ 
TAJ SAMUDRA COLOMBO ^ NASHIK ~ CALICUT COONOOR -* MADURAI ~ VARKALA 
2 | : 
N B: THIS 15 NOT AN EXHAUSTIVE LIST OF PROPERTIES 
y 
. : THE TAJ GROUP of HOTELS 
-THE ТАЈ GROUP. INDIA'S first. SOUTH ASIA'S finest. ТА) RESERVATION NETWORK FOR ALL ТАЈ HOTELS (TED. 
[us ‚ > ^ MUMBAI (022) 202 2626 NEW DELHI (011) 332 2333 CALCUTTA (033) 223 3939, 
- CHENNAI (044) 822 2827. BANGALORE (080) 225 5055 
EN ч й : $ .. Rediffusion-DY&R/Bom/1H/718" 
Е қ - A " 
+ жы Ж. 
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The best way to keep 
© | JE | ө, Do a 
in touch with India 

` Fortnight after fortnight, month Tm month, issue after i issue, India. . 

comes alive in the publications of the Business India Group: 


4 Шен: euros LEVERS vaher BANK MOUSAC CED | 
В usiness India 


stockmarket’s 
changing face 


1. Jaya кулл of Piste Secura end Victor ernanes t 
($5. Комо heredes несе ent a ее reed о oue uonch 
“еш Chongiog the уз el Ih INGON $I ghar. 











1 
Stay ahead with India's leading, < 
most preferred business magazine 


Treat.yourself to a guide tour of 
some of the finest interiors in the 
country 





INDIAN... 
MANAGEMENT 





Take a journey through India and 
keep in touch with its roots - 





Homan Dissenlonsof Hbetalsanon 
hi А & : Сайте 
Stay in ће fast lane with India's E Tighe - caet hte 
. leading all colour automobile d : : = A ; WomenExeruhes " 
- magazine E M B .e ч 3 Н e E К TH JOURNAL OF TRE AII INGIA MAKAGENENT AGO ATION 
Қ LUE du at usiness India Keep abreast with the latest ` 
: ` А . developments in management 


AN ML Ке ЕЕ theory and its practice in the Indian 
GROUP EEG arena 














The Business India Group, Маі, 14th floor, ЕРИ Point, Bombay 400 021 
Tel 202 4422 1202 4424 Fax: 91-22-2875671 Tlx: 1183557 BZIN IN 
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Lintas Baj Corp 803 2518 


‘WE SEE. So WE ARE. 


Vision is understanding At Bajaj giving wing to 
imagination and shape to idea is a way of life. And 
when the ideas find shape, you have products like 
Sunny Zip, Rave, Super Excel and Classic. Products 
born out of a close understanding of the market. 

Vision is performance Our vision has enabled us 


to constantly change course.and pace. To keep ahead ' 


of time and competition. The National Productivity 
Council's Award for 'Best Productivity Performance! 
(for two consecutive years) and the Engineering Export 


` -Promotion Council Award (special shield) for highest |. 


exports of consumer durables stand as testimony to 
our performance in a fiercely competitive market. 
Vision is leadership The -best, way to lead we 
believe, is by example. By exploring the unknown. 
Taking the road not taken. We have done so by 
investing heavily in our R&D. And of course in our 
people. And in the process, our share in the 2.6 million 
Indian two wheeler market has grown-from 38% 
in 1984 to 46% now. 

Vision is the future It takes a leader's vision to 
unlock new possibilities and open new avenues. And 
now, with a target of 2 million vehicles by the turn 
of the century, Bajaj is clearly turning the wheels of 
the automotive industry. _ 


© hajaj auto itd 


LEADING INTO THE FUTURE  Akurdi, Pune 411035, India. 
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With Best Wishes 
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Each time you ride a Hero Honda, you help protect the 
environment. And spare little children the evils of pollution. 


Pii $ 


THER 







+, 
> 
52 


СИВ 


Ш 


Advanced Honda technology ensures that negligible 
amount of carbon monoxide gets into the air. And into 
children's unprotected lungs. 






50 think about a Hero Honda. Your children will thank you for it: 
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: Better Products - 
Vtt. der cw 158 


lationships ад 


| Better R 


The car loan marketed by ESANDA FINANZ, 
' an associate of ANZ Grindlays Bank. For 
more details, call: Mumbai: 207 4551 - 4 


Delhi: 373 6863 Calcutta: 290026 Chennai: 
852 5140. 


Open a bank account at home or in office. 
For'more details, call: Mumbai: 617 3818/19 


Delhi: 296 4922 Calcutta: 220 0915 


Chennai: 823 5335. 


ла анна. . | 
NZ Grindlays Bank | d 
^ The Relationship Bank - 


138 
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` 





E 


‘HOME 
HOME FINANCE FROM 
ANZ GRINDLAYS BANK і 
Finance for your kind of home. 
For more details, call; Mumbai: 207 5421 


Delhi: 336 1091 Calcutta: 220 0017 
Chennai: 828 0984. 


ANZ Grindlays 
Silver Card 


Apply for this card even if you are not an 
accountholder with us. For more details, 
call: Mumbai: 577 4404 Delhi: 296 4222 
Calcutta: 220 0400 Chennai: 823 5335. 


,ANZ 101R 
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We take as much care of the beds in the garden 


as we do of the ones in your room. 


a 
H 
At Oberoi Hotels, we have a very simple philosophy when it comes to the environment. 
We return to the earth, everything we take from it. 
It is this belief that we put to practice before we design and build any of our hotels around the world. 
Because we believe that we are living on land leased from nature. . 
(Олат Фа 

x 


Oberoi Hotels in Australia, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, Sri Lanka. 
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With Beat Compliments | 






from | 


Empire industries Limited 
EMPIRE HOUSE 


414, Senapati Bapat Marg 
Bombay-400 013 
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| THE ABC OF 
| INAATIOIN-BUILDIING BEGINS 
WITH YOU 


For us, even a task as Herculean as building a nation appears simple as you become the 
focus of attention. As simple as learning the alphabet since we begin at the beginning—with the 
ABC. In our Tata Steel Rural Development Scheme, the TSRDS, there is a concerted emphasis on 

education at primary and secondary levels. . ; 
We also endeavour to make sure you never run out of water for drinking or irrigation, travel 

: over wide roads and sturdy bridges and have access to modern health care. 

Besides, in the fields of sports promotion, afforestation, family planning, community and 
tribal welfare, we have undertaken special programmes that keep your interests in mind. 


Because if you don't have benefits, we can't succeed in our 
TATA STEEL 


endeavour to build this nation. An endeavour as complex 


Where you come first 





as any, yet, thanks to you, as simple as ABC! 


ы : А 
$e HTA.387697-1 
Корс: 
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BUILDING VALUES 
SHAPING DREAMS ` 


The Guiness Book of World Records lists The Farakka Barrage, India 
as the longest barrage in the world. It was built by HCC. 


The Calcutta Metro is India's first metro project and justifiably 
the pride of the City of Joy. It was built by HCC. 


Rajasthan's prestigious Atomic power project is India's first nuclear plant 
built by an Indian company. It was built by HCC. 


The list can go on. But the point is this. It takes years and years 
of constant refining of methods and technologies to build not just 
structures - but towering monuments of Indian engineering excellence. 


. НІМО05ТАМ CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
' Aqueducts * Bridges * Buildings * Civil Works * Dams * Marine Works 


* Power Plants * Steel Plants * Railway Projects * Tunnels 


т 


Рһопе: (022) 5775959, Ғах: (022) 5777568 











Hincon House, L.B.Shastri Marg, Vikhroli (West), Mumbai 400 083 INDIA ` 
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LIMITED 


- -the single-source service advantage. . с Sm 
| Airfreight Limited, an enterprise with over 80 .- DHL, c our Express Division delivers р in - 
offices in India, presents a complete package of i India and abroad. 2 


services. All conveniently under one roof. ‘Planning a trip or a tour? INDTRAVELS, TOR 


When you have to freight anything, anywhere in _- Travel & Tours Division will organise-one for you, 
the world, by air or by sea, just leave it to us. anywhere on earth. We organise trade fairs, ` 
‘ ‘We'll take care of all the details. Whenever you exhibitions and conferences as well, through our 
‘need to despatch any official or business-related Trade Fairs, Exhibitions & Conferences Division. 
eoeuments or parcels, desk-to-desk, just call us. ` 
И Ме deliver the goods. 


| ios А | (A Division of Arrfreight Lirnited) 
AIR & OCEAN .. DOMESTIC EXPRESS 


FORWARDING CARGO TRAVEL & TOURS 
=== ШЕР БР Ж == 
WORLOWIDE EXPRESS © 
| EXPRESS DIVISION'OF | 
. AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


Regd. Office: Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay 400 038. 





“То ‘contact us, please refer to your local Telephone/Yellow Pages Directory. 


RAKA. 5517 94 








РА 
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RAJSHREE GROUP COMPANIES 


. 1168, AVANASHI ROAD, COIMBATORE 641037, TAMIL NADU, INDIA 
TEL: 0422 214005/213397 FAX: 0422 212285 


RAJSHREE SUGARS & CHEMICALS LTD | GANGA GENERAL FINANCE LTD. 


| GANGATEXTILESLTD. ` RAJSHREE SPINNING MILLS 


(A UNIT OF RAJSHREE SUGARS & CHEMICALS LTD.) 
CAI INDUSTRIES LTD. ^. RSCLINVESTMENTS PVT. LTD. 


ALOHA TRAVELS .. RAJSHREE AUTOMOTIVE PVT. LTD. - 
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Today, Dasturco is a name synonymous with steel plant expertise—worldwide. From concept to completion— 
Е over 200 projects successfülly engineered to date. ; 


; Prestigious projects handled by Dasturco include Misurata Iron and Steel Complex, Libya ;"Qatar Steel Plant 


expansion, Qatar ; SIDOR IV expansion, Venezuela ; Alloy and Special Steels Plant, Egypt ; Mini Steel Plant, > 
' | Morocco ; Trengganu Steel Plant, Kemaman, Malaysia ; Caribbean Ispat Ltd. modemisation, Trinidad 
: and Tobago ; Thai Special Steels integrated steel plant at Rayong. Thailand, etc. 


In India : Visakhapatnam.Steel Plant—India's first coast-based integrated plant; Alloy Steels Plant, Durgapur ; 
- Special Steels Plant, Salem; Tata Steel and Rourkela Steel Plant modernisation; Sunflag Iron and Steel Plant, 
Nagpur—India’s first composite DR—EAF plant ; Nippon Denro ispat Ltd—india's first Compact Stnp Plant (CSP) ; 
Tata Steel's new integrated steel project at Gopalpur, Orissa; Larsen & Toubro's integrated steel project, 
` ` Gopalpur, Orissa 


£a 


ANS 
DASTURCO 
АА 
Tota! Engineering 
Concept to completion 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY LIMITED . 
Calcutta : Tel : (033) 225 5420, 225 0500. Fax : (033) 225 1422 
DASTUR ENGINEERING INTERNATIONAL GmbH 
Düsseldorf : Te! : (0211) 178540 Fax : (0211) 363913 

Sydney : Tel : (0061-2) 92473166. Fax : (0061-2) 92472587 

Tokyo : Tel : (03) 3545-3621. Fax : (03) 3545-3681 

. DASTUR INTERNATIONAL INC., 
2 А Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 
и E Tel : (001-412) 299-9422. Fax : (001-412) 299-9427 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
" Visit us on Dasturco website home page : http:/Avww.ozemail.com.au/~dastur/engg.html 


Й 
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FA 


The Barik of Madura credo: 


м 


Time is Money” 





А . ~A 
. Announcing 3 new low cost 
High Speed Funds ‘Transfer Schemes. 
Only from Bank of Madura! 
_ 2 Hour Transfer! Cheque Speed Any Place Deposit 
Funds transferred to Outstation ch 
any Bank of Madura (бегет on i contre * ш nk of. Майга | ^Y 
o hoor any branch, where Bank of Madura branch and credited to 
Open to all those with пава branch) етсе aak DE Madre) ind. | 
am account in Bank of in 7 working days days . 
Madura Open to all those with ue only bank to offer 
Open to non- an account in Bank of service · 3 
customers who deposit |. Madura Opon to ай ноен 
cash under Rs.50, 00 Charges are low and Madura 
COME део апа very competitive - Charges are low and 
ae credit is ee pios Ғы will In case edit n 
delayed, the Bank will elayed, the delayed, the Bank will 
pay interest at 296 over pay interest at 2% over pay interest at 296 over 
е Savings Bank rate the Savings Bank rate the Savings Bank rate 
for the delayed period for the delayed period for the delayed period 
Contact any of our branches for details. 71 
Bank of Madura Ltd. 
"«uBanking by Design 
TnQ. BML 1786 95.RS. 
Ai U^ 
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ТАТА ENTERPRISES | 


148° 






With Best Compliments | 


Suum 
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"1 ^ ^ FOREVRY eo € 
| | REPAIRABLE TYRE, - . 
YOU CAN NOW STOCK ` 


ONE NEW TYRE LESS. 


| | - j Й Until now you dian't trust tyre repair 
. d р z : and so you relied completely on new ' , ty M 
ier tyres. And to get the pest out of your > . 7 
Я h 2 * á fleet, you had to maintain large tyre .. j 
. J E y inventories. An expensive апа : 40-7 - 


uneconomical exercise. ea he 


A à OMNI precured tyre and tube repair ` 
" we systems now change all that. OMNI, a 
: b 4 Қ unique concept іп tyre and tube repair ge 


has been brought to India in 


І ' collaboration with Tech Rubber Co. Inc. E E 
s ut Я of the U.S.A., pioneers and leaders in MM ТТ 
E : over.60 countries, worldwide. oer М 































a OMNI! repair units are chemically 

.treated'and self vulcanising. Which 
means no heat is required. ` - 

в Punctures, cuts end bursts in the е => 
tube are sealed perfectly in minutes. 

а OMNI tyre-repair units have a unique 
feather edge, that restores the original : =: 
contour of the damaged tyre. 5 
Therefore, по wobbling. And no 
pinching of the tube, which the gaiter 
invariably did. — * „©з 

в OMNI repair units are available off- 

- the-shelf, tailor-made for tyre & tube 
injuries of different sizes and to suit 
different tyre ply ratings. An ideal — . 
complement to both cold-process arid ^ 
hot-cap retreading. ee. 

If you are a fleet owner or a state А 
transport undertaking and have not · - > ў 5 - 
used OMNI, it's time you did. OMNI ' G 
adds reliability and life to your tyre. 

.  ' For more details on the best and most 
scientific tyre and tube repair system, call any” д 
of our offices or fill in the coupen and mail it ы 
to us. We'll do the rest. i 7) 


UNDPATCH = 02 
Rubberlimied .. — ^ 


Community Centre, PTS CAE: 
Saket, New Delhi — 110 01700000002 Y 
Phi, 660379, 6960236, 6965535 ` а 
Bombay: Ph: РР 4940087, Caloutta:. 

"Phi. 279147, Madras : Ph: 8267145 
І 


Dear Sin . H =. { 
| гат interested in knowing more about the | 
| OMNI tyre & tude repair system. 
1 * M AY 
ШЕ 


| МАМЕ ыза ы ЙЫН ИЕ 


TYRE & TUBE REPAIR NI 
REPAIRS FASTER. -~ 
-LASTS LONGER. 


у е x | | e^ . SEMINAR 461 - January 1998, ^ 
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Versatile engines for utilities, industry and IPPs 


Wartsila NSD Corporation has establisheda strong 


presence worldwide in the utilities and IPP sectors for | 


base-load and peaking power. With state-of-the-art, 

environment-friendly, multi-fuel diesel engines, Wartsila 

NSD offers optimum solutions if you have power onyour 
mind. With station capacities of upto POWER 
200 MW, the Company offers stand- 

by, back-up or supplementary power PARTNERS 


supply systems for reliable, consistent and economic 
energy that is cheaper than grid power. ` 


lllustrating our successes in the IPP and utilities 
sector are: | | 


Ringgold Cogeneration Plantin Pennsylvania, USA, 
designed and builtby Wartsila NSD Corporation for 
Cogentrix, a leading ІРР in the USA. This base load 
station uses natural gas for normal operation and 
has the flexibility to switch to liquid fuel when 
required. 


POWER 
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.' Five Wartsila Instant Power Plants (WIPP) set up 
in the UK for load management operation. These 
powerplants are economical forconsumers, national 
'grid companies and regional utilities. і 

In India, the Company has delivered power plants 
exceeding 1100 MW andits corporate vision envisages 
substantial increases in the near future. In addition, 
several 100 MW IPP projects are on the anvil. 


So, if you need powerful solutions, come to 
Wartsila NSD . We will take the problem of power off 
your mind. | | 


WARTSILA NSD INDIA LTD. 


Registered Office: 

New India Centré, 11th Floor, 17, Cooperage Road, 
Mumbai 400 039, Fax: 022-2026514 

Project & Service Divislon: Nav Mumbai, Fax 022:757517677 
Sales & Service Office: New Delu. Fax 011-6481109, 

Ca'cutta: Fax: 033-2497535, Chennai, Fax. 044-446576, 
Mangalore: Fax 0824-443556, Nagpur Fax. 0712-224226, 
Jamshedpur. Phone: 0657-227086, Secunderabad: Fax 040-7715377 





VC/WDILA731/97 
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"4 
С INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING & 
FINANCIAL: SERVICES LIMITED 

- ; A 
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— The measure which the whole world treasures 
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Ab PPO Kat nahs jaanta? 
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Innovation 
Enterprise 
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‘Words that describe the basic philosophy of the 

Apeejay-Sutrendra Group. А multi-faceted 
_ organisation with deep-rooted foundations ina - 
diverse range of industries- steel, real estate, 
hotels, restaurants and confectionery, tea, shipping 
and international trade. A quest for excellence and 
a pioneering spirit that continually drives us to 
new none 








APEEJAY- SURRENDRA GROUP 


nApeejay Industries Ltd. Apeejay Ltd. n'Surrendra Overseas Ltd: nSteelcrete Ltd. 
пРагк Hotels nFlury's Swiss Confectionery nAssam Frontier Tea Ltd. 
n Empire Plantations (I) Ltd. aSinglo (1) Tea Co. Ltd. 
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PRESERVE | 
THE ENVIRONMENT _ 


At GACL we manufacture basic chemicals | 
of international standard * 


DB uj * Caustic Soda Lye, Flakes & Prills 
i ae eee м га * Caustic Potash Lye & Flakes 
: NUR * Chlorine Gas & Liquid 
* Hydrochloric Acid е Hydrogen Gas 
е Hydrogen Peroxide е Sodium Hypochlorite 
• Potassium Carbonate е Chloromethanes 
е Sodium Cyanide e Sodium Ferrocyanide 
* Phosphoric Acid 


2 E» ISO 9002 COMPANY 
| E. 2: | | GUJARAT ALKALIES AND 
Bots e CHEMICALS LIMITED 


P.O. Petrochemicals - 391 346, Dist. Vadodara. 
Phone : 372681-2, 372981-2 • Fax : 372130 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


#10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, Поа БОЕ i 
Vasdnt Kunj ` ; Koramangala ; i 
New Delhi110070 . © 2 Bangalore 560 034 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 | Tel: 5520004, 5532070 


RETAILA AND EXPORT e ror FURNISHINGS 
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With best compliments 


ITC Limited 


e hadia Tobacco Division; Indian Leaf Fobacco Dev elopmenl Division; 
= _ Agri- Businesses Division; Packaging & Printing Division: ITC - Felel Division; 3 


ааа Business Division; Teibeni [ейи Division; F inancial Services Divisio: қ 


ПС ТЕКЕ Daperboards Limiled 
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PEROT 


SYSTEMS 


v offers О Т КӨЛІ байла 
transformation and 18 consulting 
|. Sérvices .. | E 
| Уу provides high quality ad 
< -competitively priced n 
solutions ` 


delivers productized solutions 


— thereby imparting better business - 
| competitiveness to the client - 





|> Al0-11, SECTOR III, NOIDA UP 201 301. Tel : 8-520977 Fax : 8-544507 
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Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling 
a pleasure. 

The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with 
arangeofluxuriousfeatureg. ^ ^ — | 

Ergonomically designed bucket seats with 
adjustable headrests. Plush carpets and velour 
upholstery. Tinted glass.:118NE Synchromesh 
gearbox. PU steering wheel. A back-lit instrument 
cluster with a quartz clock.” see 

It's fitted with a quiet, sep nal engine 
designed by FNM, Italy, that accelerates rapidly 
within seconds. Giving you unmatched economy 
of over 18 kms* from every litre.. 


\ 


> 


РАТ The Premier АйотоЬйев Ltd. 
COUR о UT ee е 


a 
ott 


Premier Diesel: "Deluxe. АП the comfort 
without the expense. ©” СА 


e 


To. see the car on di splay, . visit ‘the dealer 


showroom today. A.C. versión. ‘also available. 


High on performance. Low on maintenance. 


PREMIER 
IESEL 


eluxe 


Accessories shown in the picture may not be part of standard equipment, * Source: Indian Auto Journal. RHIZICPAUA858R | „ 
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. Theworld’s No.l in air conditioning. 
| After all, we invented it. - 


THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA — = 
а WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
| . AIR-CONDITIONERS ш MULTI SPLIT ` 
_|{[ 22 AIR-CONDITIONERS m AIR HANDLING UNITS / 
| ren ` -m CHILLERS в COMPRESSORS 





' Carrier Aircon Limited, CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS AND FACTORY, Delhi-Jaipur Highway, Narsingpur, 
‚Gurgaon 122001, Haryana Tel: 323231.8 Fax: 323230 е NORTH * Delhi: Tel: 6496369-72, 6495912-14, 
6494050 Fax: 6496373, 6495916, `6495907 e Chandigarh: Tel: 609035 Telefax: 6 


08512 • Lucknow: Tel; 323083 
Telefax: 384999 • Bhopal: Тег: 558372 Fax: 573807.* Jaipur: Tel: 302193; 304067 Fax: 304330 * Indore: Tel: 542365 
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TVI NEWS 








The P ulse of India | DAILY BULLETINS 
ENGLISH - . 7.00 a.m. 
. We thought we were No.1! HINDI - 8.00 a.m. 
Aren't we all corrupt? Sọ, : 
where is the loot? In every HINDI -. 8.00 p.m. 
backyard, round every | ' 
corner, wherever we look. - ENGLISH '- 9.00 p.m. 


They won't do anything 
‘about it. We will. The 
truth: Stark, Bare and. 


ENGLISH 12.30 a.m. 


DAILY HEADLINES 





Beautiful. | | 
Enter TVI, the first and | , ENGLISH - 10.00 a.m. 
only. Indian News and ` n Joc aides 
Current Affairs Channel. ; i 
The largest Indian private - 2.00 p.m. 
television news gathering ` 
network, where people . - :4.00 p.m. 
think and view things 
differently. A forum for | ` ^- 6.00 p.m. 
honest, forthright, - 3$ < 
з independent opinions. We | шыла ыы 
| . | .' break .news: on-the-hour, | 2: 42.00 pom; 
>” | every hour. News with а A | 
view. Because, we strongly HINDI  - 9.00 a.m. 
believe the next céntury . 
is ours. | _ b se 11.00 a.m. 
. ` S - 1.00 p.m. 
| Ask your cable operator for TVI today! ` 
i v А - 3.00 p.m. 
- 5.00 p.m. 
- 7.00 p.m.- 
- 710.00 p.m. 


268,Masjid Moth, Uday Park, 
‘New Delhi-110049 
Telefax:91-11-621 9484. 


e-mail:tvi.big@axcess.net.in 
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We take as much care of the beds in the garden 


as we do of the ones in your room. 


ші 

p. 

N 

` At Oberoi Hotels, we have a very simple philosophy when it comes to the environment. 
We return to the earth, everythirg we take from it. 
It is this belief that we put to practice before we design and build any of our hotels around the world. 
Because we believe that we are living on land leased from nature. 
Cheer Db © 
a і 





Oberoi Hotels in Australia, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, Sri Lanka. 
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` e Anonymity of donor is assured. • All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 
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"With no one left in the world, little 
m Shreya doesn't have the slightest 


hope of facing the future, unless she 





This is 3 year old Shreya. x % | -gets an ЕЕ And that's where , 
: , you come in. To make a dream called 
` “ер parents ab andoned her : DU Nanhi Kali come true. Through 





Nanhi Kali, ygu can become the foster 


and vanished. Tf you turn the page, 





`рагепс of a little girl like Shreya. 


| К you 'ül do | (һе same. А С | Ву giving Rs. 100 а month towards ` 





















her education, your ‘daughter’ will be- я 
put inta “ей ind in fact, you will 
receive regular reports аБбис һег 
progress including Арбаны 
Nanhi Kali is a special project of the ; 
КС. Mahindra Education Trust - a 
Trust set-up by one of the most > 
„reputed industrial families in India. 
bà A Trust that's been working since 
1953 to бей education and 
Zulighitengient across the country. S 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means. E 
‘little flower’, with people like you, e 
we hope to repair ie broken 
petals of thousands of ach | 


f underprivileged little: girls. 


So please don't turn the page yet. - 


Nanw kali? 
A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 


Cecil Court, Mahakavı Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : NT 









ae 


"сЁ вве Created by Contract for a cause. 


Yes, I,_ мош like to ор a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. V Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (e Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust for one year "s education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. % Instead of one Nanhi Kali, I would like to adopt : Nanhi Kalis Гог years. Thank you. 
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| Advanced Honda technology ensures that negligible 
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Each-time you ride а Hero Honda, you help protect the 
environment. And spare little children the evils of pollution. 


amount of carbon monoxide gets into the air. And into 
Children’s unprotected lungs. - 
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- So think abouta Hero Honda. Yourchildren will thank youforit, -` } | 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I . 
А New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183- 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


ГА 


# 10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 
Vasant Kunj | - Koramangala 

New Delhi 110 070 Bàngalore 560 034 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 . - Tel: 5520004, 5532070 
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LARGEST 


Í SELLING 
H PORTA SLE | 
GENSET [ 


BEEN! INDIA AND ABROAD. 
Shriram Honda, India's largest selling portable génsets are now 
being exported to over 25 countries. 

e Ina range of 0.5 KVA, .TKVA, 1.5 KVA and 9 KVA Gensets 
e With India's largest sales and service network. 

ө. Over 2,50,000 satisfied customers 

e India's first ISO 9001 certifi ed Portable Genset company. 


Do consider all these facts before you buy a PRSE genset. 
Then go in for а Shriram Honda. 








К зу neste aea оь Ы ң 
a PORTABLE GENSETS ИИ 


Hegd. Office : SHRIRAM HONDA POWER EQUIPMENT LIMITED. 5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi-110008- ^ 
Phones : ,9739103-04-05, 5731302, 5723528, 5723718. Telex : 031-61949 SHPL IN. Ғах-:91-11-5752218, 5723652. Gram ; EASYLIGHT 
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THERE is no óne picture of the young Indian child. 
The multiple life forms are real and. ‘Specially. so for 


Indian children. A one and a half year old, perched 


on a yet to fully mature hip bone of a seven year old, 
experiences the world meandering througlnlieasy 
traffic, digesting the impermanence of images as cars 


.. whiz by. In another setting a toddler routinely wakes 
 upin the arms ofthe. mother sipping milk fr om asilyer 


spoon, ‘ig "niássaged by ihe grandmother chanting 
rhymes and is indulged with a variety of food items. 


- Both survive living their own reality. 


Yet, the spontaneity of childhood is undéniable, 


regardless of social deprivation or. abundance. А. 


scarcely clad three year old child on the street put 
forward his second hand when given prasad, saying, 


‘I want some for my brother.’ So did a four year old, . 


demanding а ‘return gift’ for his uninvited Older brother 
at a birthday party, adding, “My brother had to stay 
home because mother says heis not invited.’ 

For understanding childhood it is important to 


‘demystify the glory of any oneclass, caste, region, gep- 


derortime. What needs to be hi ghlighted is the growth 
and coexistence of children in several contexts. 
Childhood is the first exciting wave in the sea 
of life. Poetic verses or definitions of childhood are 
unable to fully capture the dynamics and dynamism of 


‚children’s expressions. ‘Their awé and curiosity, their 


searching looks, the major connections that ‘children’s 
minds’ can retain and reproduce, leave us adults per- 
plexed, looking for doors and windows to unravel the 


complexities of their ‘developing minds’. 


How do we understand our young ones? Child- 


“hood is a state of being untouched by interfering 
social influences. The simplicity, forthrightness and | 


playfulness of childhood is omnipresent and'irrepress- 
ible: Recognition that spontaneity and exuberance is 
natural to children has to be a basic belief when dis- 
cussing the reality of children. Orientation to children 
or being child-friendly does not diffuse issues of con- 
cern thatneed adult attention. | 

A little girlin asarioramale child in adhoti may 
appéal to adults, an image.akin to Victorian children 
in heavy frilled garments. Yet they are small people in 
adult robes. The concept that children are miniature 
adults is ‘researched falsehood’ which needs to be 


А 


Childhóod 
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аге tenséivith pai a rad еніне; берді еа УЧ 
as also havrbe: 10 регіт befor e stranget’: Жон 8001- 
éty апа fániily; need i (91 Í уйле r іца? they create. 
‘Children are not meré extensions in the branches of 
the family tree but daughters and sons of life’s yearn- 
ing forcontinuity.' á ; 
It is sheer joy tọ see each infant create her own 
, world. Every society indulges its young as can be seen 
in the games, rhymes and stories about children in all 
cultures. That infancy is a significant part of life forall. 





. human beings has been known intuitively and empiri- 
. cally through time. Exploring the repertoire of regional 
. and linguistic heritage for socializing our young is nec- 
essary. Child care should be ecologically and cultur- 


ally rooted this is essential knowledge young patents 
should Бе familiar with. 
Oursociety i is stratified and divided with unequal 


opportunities: The fact that experience of childhood . 
for growth and development is inequable is atruth that ` 


disturbs those of us with concern for our young. This 
inequality, though a part of the natural social structure, 
tampers with the human resource and the corüpleteriess 


| of the circle of life. - - 
Deprivation creates diverse and deep- rooted - 


influences. Poverty can be devastating but it may not 


be singularly responsible for limiting children’s 
growth. A lack of abundance, absence of ready-made - 


play materials often catalyses innovation and invention. 


This creative spiritis present in children’s play and orga-" | 


nizers of children's programmes often cater to this spe- 
cific proneness for exploration and adventure. 


, The culture of childhood has an oral code óf | ` 


transmission. Games,.secret languages, jingles — a 


` variety of interaction patterns pass from one genera- 


tion to the next. Play and fun are children’ s major 
work. Most learning about social conduct, adjust- 
ment, ássertion and self-protection are learnt in 


' playfields. For children, toys are not just recreational 


objects but playmates with whom they тше in 
special ways. 2 


s 


Children seek children, yet adult protection is a 
necessity, willingly or grudgingly. This bond needs to 
be protected and treasured. We also need to assess 
the experiences we provide our progeny. Blaming the 
entry of television into our homes is no remedy for the 
unmonitored viewing we often permit ourchildren. 

Children learn by being in stimulating environ- 
ments. One of the crucial ways in which aculture aids 
the intellectual growth of the child is through special 
dialogues between family and friends. The family 
setting is essential to nurturing and support. No care 
system can be a substitute for the multiple bonding 
provided by family ties. Perhaps sustaining the family. 
structure may be a way to conserve the enriching 
influence of multipleone-to-one bonding. _ 

Social institutions establish a routine, a daily 
schedule for the young. Children do not rebel against 


. Structure or rhythms, what they oppose are rigid and 


inflexible roles and rules. Itis not school,or homework 
they resent. Rather, they are frustrated by learning 
about their environment in dark, dingy rooms, cram- . 
ming numbers from l to 100 and 100 t6 1, in. havingto | 
learn S for shoe, not juta, without knowing the.rela- 
tion of shoe to juta. We have been.successful in declar- 


ing that learning centres exist within a kilometre . 
-of settlements (National Policy of Education, 1986). 


The dream of our young children prancing to a 


neighbourhood learning centre was justified, yet we: 


have been unable to create temples of learning or sus- 
tain our guru shishya parampara. Our children go to 
school with heavy bags and heavy hearts. School 
playfields, corridors and free time brings out the 


-exuberance of children. 


Our schools are trying to cope with large num- 
bers, a reality that needs to be accepted and dealt 
with, specially by teacher training units. Whether in a 
rural school, an experimental learning centre, or a 
government school, children thrive best when their 
identity isestablished. Both parents and teachers need 
to understand and'acknowledge each child's varying 


, cognitive and linguistic pace, along with their social. 


and emotional space. Schools need to build home- 
schoolrelationsinnew Ways. 

As parents we need to beaware of our children’s 
experiences in school. With both spouses at work, 


D 


alternativechild care perhaps needs professionalatten- 
tion and recognition. Child care is not guardianship or 
physical safety orfeeding children as per schedule. For 
those who are caregivers, the primary message should 
be that itis important to save children from hunger and 
getting hurt. Equally significant is to know what new 
things the child is touching, the feelings and thoughts 
that are being expressed. Children seek exploration, 
excitement and adventure. The repetitive throwin gof 
aspoon, the gurgling of sounds, the gazing at different 
objects are forms of communication. We as a society 
need to reflect on the joys of being children, rather than 
hurr у! „themi into becoming ‘ all grown up with nowher e 


` togo.’ 


This issue of Seminar attempts to sensitize adults 
to theirown childhood. A connectedness to childhood 
helps overcome limitations as also build on nostalgic 
memories such as “We as children had people tell us 
stories’ or ‘We aschildren never talked back.’ Human 
interactions are experiential; the past leads to the 
present and living the present in its fullness leads to a 
bright future. It is the understanding, enhancing and 


-enriching of childhood experiences that we-wish to 


address. As adults let us relearn 


To listen to the birds, 
torun behind the butterfly, 
to watch the rainbow, 


- topush the pebble. 


Letus work on computers, 

yet remember the countless anecdotes, 

of our doting grandmothers, 

the countless leaves that rustle i in the fields. 


Letus ai tofly in the vastness ofthe sky 
explore the neverending fields, 

enjoy atractor ride, 

not just be lostin the traffic tide. 


Thesea, the mountains, the desert beckon us. 
Let'slearn toexplore, discoverand sustain 
our potential to be human and humane. 


ASHA SINGH 
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Childhood 


Learning to live 


S ANANDALAKSHMY 


ISPENT a great deal of time ruminat- 
ing when asked to write a paper on 
childhood in the Indian family and 
society for Seminar. What a vast uni- 
verse of cultural factors to sample 
_given the varied subcultures that con- 
stitute Indian society! Itis not possible 
to write about the majority culture 
which, in the first instance, is difficult 


to define. While the concept of major- - 


ity is clear, given a finite number of 
events or people, its application tocul- 
tures is difficult as cultures and sub- 
cultures have blurred boundaries. 
Our pluralistic society has some 
continuities across time and regions, 
as well as discontinuities which are 


ecological or related to socio eco- ` 


nomic status. Where does a subculture 
begin and where does itend? When is 
an aspect of culture Indian and when 
isitborrowed? When isacustom seen 
as having originated outside India and 
what is the critical period for it to be 
considered Indian? Thereare no rules 
which can be consulted to answer 
these questions, so most social scien- 


tists are left to pick their own heuris- 


tic device. 


Popular writing about children 
tends to think of children in two cat- 
egories: rich and poor. Itis commonly 
assumed thatrich children have every- 
thing that money can buy: status, 
good schooling and opportunities for 
achievement, while the poor have 
inadequate nutrition, a few years of 
unsatisfactory schooling and a future 
which imprisons them in the down- 
ward spiral of disadvantage. While 
they do reflect a reality; these catego- 
ries represent two ends of the curve, 
forgetting that there is a large middle 
section. There are no catchy epithets 
to identify children in the middle 
which spans a wide range on the afflu- 
ence-poverty continuum. It is only an 
occasional ethnography that illumines 
this relatively unresearched section of 


Indian childhood. 


It is in this context that I turned 
to the leaves of atwo decade old field 
diary to present some aspects of child- 
hood that tell us a great deal about 
society. The families were from a 
group called Chippa Namdev Vamshi 
who live in a fairly dense cluster in 
Sanganer, on the outskirts of Jaipur. 


Theirlives may helpusunderstand what 
is Indian about childhood in India. 

Traditionally, research on child- 
rearing has focused on the biological 
phases and the modes of coping with 
their mastery. Belief systems and 
ritual practices also influence paren- 
tal socialization practices, and ‘cul- 
ture’ is an important explanatory 
variable. But ecological factors like 
the nature of occupation and the rela- 
tionship of human resources to other 
types of resources have generally been 
relegated to the background in pub- 
lished research. 


Ts study shifts focus from- the 
management of the child's primary 
needs to the socialization of children 
for occupational roles. The methods 
used by parents and significant others 
in the fostering of responsibility, self- 
reliance and achievement in children 
between the ages of 6 and 16, are cen- 
tral to this approach. These variables 
have relevance for role performance 
in the years of adulthood. 

: The observations included the 
Spécific tasks allotted to children, the 
effectiveness of task performance, the 
degree of competence and the mode 
of learning anew task. Parents were 
interviewed at a pace and style suit- 
able for them, often in small groups 
rather than individually, on the fol- 
lowing aspects: their attitudes towards 


their own occupations and the extent - 


to which these influénced their social- 
ization practices; aspirations for their 
children; their perception of the link 
between present tasks and future roles 


for the children; and the pattern of 


" reinforcements they used. 

The study was of a traditional 
craft community engaged in hand- 
block printing. The respondents 
belonged to the caste of weavers 
who, according to their oral history, 
became textile printers inthe | [th cen- 
tury. The community comprised of 


200 families, most of them kinsfolk. 
Their printed fabrics had in the last 
decade received a big boom, and 
within a generation some of the fami- 
lies had moved from subsistence lev- 
els of living to a reasonable standard. 
Those among them with the means to 
invest in the flourishing trade had done 


extremely well for themselves, and - 


three families had become affluent. 
The child’s gender was the most 


- important factor in allocatmg domes- 


tic, craft-related and school-related 
duties. By the age of 10, girls were 
working at home, busy with tasks like 


sweeping, fetching water, washing 


clothes, or taking care of their younger 
siblings; some were at school. and 
almost all of them were helping with 
thecraft in some way. One hardly saw 
a girl over the age of 10 who was idle. 
Obedience, not responsibility, was the 
essential attribute for children from 
the point of view of the parents. It 
appeared that in situations with little 
scope to demonstrate efficacy at 
school or in the outside world, a num- 
ber of children took some pride in their 
craft work. Having something: tan- 
gible to show for their efforts was an 
incentive in itself. i 


Te was no strict time schedule 
for the work. The lack óf scheduling 
was not haphazard, but related to the 
availability of raw materials or the 
marketing of the product. They pre- 


ferred an ‘organic’ approach rather 
than a^ mechanical" one in-scheduling ` 


their work, and though low on eco- 
nomic status were high on autonomy. 

Individualism às known in the 
Wést was:not a prevailing value and 
yet it was believed that each child was 
born with his own fate, abilities and 
endowments. Parents felt that they 
could not have specific expectations 
of their children and were not in favour 
of moulding the child to fit a model. 
Achild’s abilities were considered to 


emerge with his maturation. Matura- 
tion was seen as a leisurely process, 
different for each child, and one which 
did not admit acceleration. Childhood, 
it was agreed, was a time forplay, fun 
and laughter; but when the family’s 
survival needs had to be met, even chil- 
drenhad to work. 


I. the case of very young children, 
thóse undereight years of age, paren- 
tal tolerance for transgressions and 
regressions was high, and yet, the 
average 12 year old in these commu- 
nities demonstrated self-reliance 
and carried quite a heavy work-load. 
The finding that in many traditional 
cultures the child becomes occu- 
pationally a fully functioning adult 
around age 15, was also supported by 
this study. | 

` The cloth printers of Sanganer 
came close to the ideal-type of a tra- 
ditional way oflife. Kinship and caste 
ties were highly valued and tradi- 
tional rituals practised and preserved 
with great pride. They lived in two 
mohallas and most of the social inter- 
actions were among themselves. 
Sanganer in the 1970s wasa town with 


a population of 11000, with five ргі- . 


mary schools, two middle schools, 
and one high school. But effectively 
they had little interaction with the rest 
of the town. Ina way, their world cor- 
responded to the description of the tra- 
ditional world asa ‘small one in which 


. the dramatis personae could be well 


known to each of the players.’ The 
compass of daily life was finite-and 
familiar in the limited sphere within 
his purview. Any person could learn 
about his effectiveness honestly and 
with less ambiguity than is character- 
istic of a complex modern society, 
since the feed-back was direct and the 
criteria were intrinsic. 

Most children меге not used to 
being confronted with questions about 
their future;.children under 11 years 
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.of age wouldeither giggle, run away, or 
‚ remain silent. Ofthe children between 
ГІ and 16, only half of them answered · 


thequestion. Ofthese, 75% ofthe boys 
mentioned high school education as 
their goal and the rest thought that a 
college education would be feasible. 
Most boys seemed to appreciate the 


advantages ofa salaried job, but many. 


ofthem wanted to practise their craft, 
at least on a part-time basis. 


| he children attained а consider- 


. able mastery of the craft between the, 


ages of 13 and 15. Imitation was the 
dominant mode of learning new skills. 
One ofthe articulate parents we inter- 


viewed said: ‘From the time the child 


is born, he is surrounded by the craft. 
He can pick some blocks and try them 
out, imitating those around him..If 
he develops an interest, he can become 
one of us. If he does not show interest 
inthe job, what use would our forcing 
be? If he does not like the craft he 


` will not be a good craftsman.’ This 


view summed up the essence of their 


_ approach to the socialization of their 
children, vis-a-vis pursuing the tradi-. 
- tional occupation. 


There is a parallel to this in the 
approach of some ‘primitive peoples’ 
with regard to the transmission of 
skills. In an article, Margaret Mead 
wrote about the educational emphasis 


of the West in primitive perspectives. . 


She discussed how adults in primitive 


_ societies taught their children all they 


knew. In her words: ‘Miscarriages in 
the smooth working of the transmis- 
sion of the available skills and know- 
ledge did occur, but they were not 
sufficient to focus the attention of the 
group upon the desirability of teach- 
ing as over against the desirability of 
learning’ (Mead, 1942, p. 634). 
In Sanganer, children between 
the ages of 6 and 9 learnt to tàke care 


of themselves. But it was clear from - 


the way. the mothers answered the 


Childhood y € / 


question, that in their thinking there 
was no specific norm with regard to 
the age of self-reliant behaviour. 
When asked if the child took care of 
his own things, there was a surprised 


. look on their faces. There were few 
things a child owned, they said. His ` 


school books were his own, generally, 
and may'be some clothes. But often 
even the clothes were jointly owned 


by children in the family, andthe child” 


wore whatever was clean and avail- 
able. Bathing involved group partici- 
pation, with all the cousins of the ` 
same-sex from the household getting 
together at the roadside water-tap. The 
children did not possess toys or other 


objects thatthey could call their own. · 


They improvised games with empty 
dye-containers or printing blocks that 
were not in use, or with sticks and 
stones; but they grew up without any 
personal possessions. - 


А. fordiscipline, punishment was 
mild, generally scolding rather than 
anything physical, while reward for 
good behaviour was rare. Praising a 
child for doing something expected ' 
of him was: not customary. Material 


rewards were also seldom given. 


There was a belief that praising chil- 
dren spoilt them and made them dis- 
obedient. The tasks of children, even 
of those who did work regularly, were 
not given verbal recognition. 
Anotherreason for lack of praise 
lay in the organic way in which the 
family was perceived. The child is 
such an integral part of the family that 


praising himis like patting oneself on- 
the back. Also, open admiration, espe- ` 


cially of achild, coüld lead to the cast- 
ing of the evil eye (even without evil | 
intentions pr envious feelings, the: 
evileye could be cast). In any case, the 


belief that exulting over one's good . 


fortune or one's child's smartness 
carries a risk, was widely accepted 
within the culture. 


` Тһе linear relationship between 
early socialization and later manifes- 
tation of competence was not obvious. 
Children who were careless about 
cleanliness turned into well-groomed 
youngsters around age 12; those who 
appeared unconcerned about future 
órientations at age 10 became respon- 
sible enough by age 14 to share the 
burden of providing forthe family. No 
direct and simple relationship could 
be traced between the parents’ efforts 
to socialise the child and the child’ S 
competence behaviour. | 


| 1 heintervening variable may have 


been simply the function of growing 


up. The tremendous weight which we’ 


place on early experiences in child- 
hood, especially in cognitive stimula- 


‘tion, may not be entirely justified. : 
. Even orthodox psychologists like 
Kagan and Klein (1973, p. 957) havé , 
. cited data in a monograph that indi- 

‘cates that absolute retardation at the 

‘time of the emergence of universal cog- 

_nitive competencies during infancy is 


not predictive of comparable deficits 
in memory, perceptual analysis, and 
inference during pre-adolescence. 
This finding is contrary to orthodox 
child development theories — and has 
tended to be ignored, or be damned 
with faint praise. 

It was not only the efforts of 
parents and other socialisers, bütinci- 


dental factors; situational events, and | 


specific life experiences that were 


` found to Бе salient. For instance ” 
> among the printers of Sanganer, a boy 


of 15, who showed a high degree of 


competence in all his activities, was | 


found to be the sole supporter of his 


mother and the younger children after 


his father died. He performed well in 


- school, stayed back at recess time to - 


complete his assignments, and when 
he came home, got down to the print- 


jngowith alacrity and vigour, making . 


enoughforthe family" ssurvival.Inany 


case, there were individual differences 
in parents and children that constantly 
acted as a brake against easy over- 
generalisationaboutthe environment. 


і. in an extended family, it has 
been widely observed, calls for the 
development of traits different from 
those that are adaptive to life in a 
nuclearfamily.In an extended family, 
there appears to be high value for non- 
aggression, obedience, conformity 
and co-operation, as opposed to an 
emphasis on independence, individu- 
ality, achievement, and assertiveness, 
which find an implicit value in a 
nuclear household. When a group of 
people share resources, and are bound 
by ties of kinship and common tradi- 
tions, the resulting system may be 
called familism —i.e., within the fam- 
ily, to each what he needs and from 
each whathe can give. 

Living in close proximity with 
' kinofallages also necessitates every- 
one being aware of the motivational 
states of the others in the family. 
Where consensus and compliance 
are necessary for the màintenance of 
family solidarity and integrity of kin 
and caste, a high degree of individu- 
alism may be dysfunctional. Both men 
and women would have to develop 
dependence, especially in the inter- 
personal field. 

Given their occupation, the 


Sanganer families were above the: 


threshold. There may have been 
physical deprivation and other limita- 
tions, but the craft itself made possible 
a feedback that acted as a reinforce- 
ment for the people. The satisfaction 
of making something gave them a 


sense of effectivity unachievable 


for others at the same level of living 
without this mode of expression. 
Svadharama (natural inclination) did 
lend some meaning to their lives and 
this core of subjective meaningfulness 
made life more liveable. The printers 


in Sanganer had prospered with an 
increase in demand for their products. 
Correspondingly, there were better 
prospects of success for their children. 
The competence of the group was thus 
alsoa function of economics. 

Finally, the issues I had raised in 
an earlier paper, ‘Howindependent is 
the independent variable?’ (1972) 
have received support here. In that 
article I had pointed out that caste and 
religion seemed to have pride of place 
in the independent variables selected 
for research in Indiaand that they have 
often been treated as explanatory vari- 
ables for a variety of behaviours that 
could not have been theoretically 
related to them. Had we argued that 
position in the caste hierarchy would 
predict competence socialization, we 
would have found no clear pattern 
emerging. The viability and prosper- 
ity of the craft was a better predictor 
of competence in parents’ socializa- 
tion and children’s performance than 
either caste orreligion. 


| n Sanganer, where the craft had 
prospered, the youth made better use 
of public institutions like schools or 
colleges. Ecological factors like the 
amount of space, proximity to water, 
nearness of school, as well as craft 
related factors like availability of raw 
materials, space for storage, and facili- 
ties for working seemed important. 
Those who perceivedthe social struc- 
ture as offering the possibility of a 
good life were more future oriented, 


and their perceptions were often very 


realistic. 

While discussing the results in 
anattemptto identify the patterns that 
emerged.from it, a member of our 
group felt that our definition of com- 
petence was perhaps ethnocentric 
(middle class). The people them- 
selves may considerthat being a good 
group member and getting on with 
others had greater value. In viewing 


competence purely in terms of the 
individual, we had emphasised one 
modality of functioning. The other 
side of it would be group or.commu- 
nity related. 


T. include both the aspects of the 
individual and society, the core con- 
cept of competence mày need to be 
divided into: individual competence, 
made up of achievement, self relia- 
nce, and responsibility; and inter per- 
sonal competence, made up of the 
ability to cooperate with others, to be 
non-aggressive, and to work towards 
group goals. 


Toconclude: 

l. Learning was more by imitation 
than by instruction. Therefore, learn- 
ing became more important than 
teaching. Furthermore, the focus was 
ondoing, more than on learning. Есо- 
logical factors determined what was 
done, how and by whom. 

2. Sincethe roles to be adopted by the 
children were clear-cut and well- 
defined, competence in performance 


per se was not emphasised. Self reli- . 


ance was expected to develop with 
maturation; achievément was under- 
played, except occasionally. Respon- 
sibility was generally less valued than 
obedience. Nevertheless, in craft 
families, the children had developed 
a high level of craft competence and 
general competence by age 15. 

3. There were almost no rules for very 
young children, whoenjoyed freedom 
within their situational framework. 
But childhood ended rather soon and 
the boundary lines between child- 
hood, adolescence and adulthood 
were blurred. І 

4. Genderroles were clearly differen- 
tiated and influenced socialization 
from birth. In a society with limited 
alternatives, the girls and women 
found that they had fewer choices than 
the male in every sphere of life. Young 
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girls had no control whatsoever over 
events that governed their life; it was 
only age and marital status that would: 


confer thé rightto some authori ity over 


decisions inlater life. 


_5.Family, kinsfolk, and caste were the - 
‘major groups of identification for the 


child. 

6. Families who were economically 
marginal and ona subsistence. level 
showed less concern for competence. 
They had little confidence in the sys- 


tem and a realistic appraisal of their. 


own control over their future or the 


` future of their-children. Families 
Which were above the survival thresh- 


old made better use of social institu- 


‚ tionsinthelargersystem. 


7. Child work in a family pecupation 


‘is totally different from child labour. 
. Prior to the Industrial Revolution in 


Europe, families included children in 
their occupational activity. When a 
child learnt thetasks.to be done, it was 
seen as an apprenticeship. Traditional 
crafts families in India have the same 
perceptions as pre-industrial people. - 


Theoretically, the following com- 


ments appear relevant: 


a) Intraditional, face-to-face commu- 


nities inter-pérsonal competence, or 


` the ability to get on with the family and ^ 


community without open aggression 
may be as highly valued as personal 


" competence. 


b) Ecological variables are clearly 
important as predictors of ‘competent 


` behaviour. 


с) Not only is competence an indi- 
viduals trait, it is also a trait of envi- 
ronments and of communities. 
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Childhood 


Child care in 


3 


-Indian tradition - 


L. ANURADHA SINGH 


WHATEVER else a culti e does or 


- does not do, if it wishes to reproduce 


itself, it must produce new members. 


- Because cultural reproduction depends 


upon human reproduction, questions 
of childbearing are invariably signifi- 
cantin the life of aculture, and signifi- 


- ‘cant changes in childbearing patterns 


often signal broad cultural change." 


` Over the years broad cultural ` 


` changeshave occurred in mother and 


child health care practices in India. 
Withthe advent of modern medicine, 
and the consequent marginalisatiorrof 
indigenous medical systems, tradi- 
tional practices have fallen into disar- 
ray. India today is a curious mix of 
tradition and modernity, with-an 
established continuity of its tradition 
along with change and innovations 


-that are restructuring the contempo- 
“rary social milieu. 


Child care practices reflect this 
larger arena ds well and inhere contra- 
dictions of our peculiar tradition- 


modernity nexus. Being part of a 
changing family structure and com- 


munity, the child cannot be viewed in 
isolation. Caught between modern ins- 


titutionalised medicine and people’ 5 - 


knowledge of traditional practices 
inherited from the past, she surely 
does not deserve the confusion on 
child beari ing and child rearing issues 
that reigns in contemporary times. 
Ill-cared and malnourished,’ our chil- 
dren demand that we re-examine tradi- 


: 1. Paula A. Treichler, ‘Feminism. Medicine.” 
“and a Meaning of Child Birth’, in Jacobus 
Mary ct al. (eds.). Body Politics, Women апа . 


the Discourse of Science. Routledge, N.Y., 


B us 


2. India ranks next only to Bangladesh among 
all the countries in the world in child mal-, 


— 


tional.practices of mother-child care, 


and the associated rituals with under- 


_ Standing and empathy. 


Underneath thé rich and vivid 


. cultural diversity-that characterised 


our traditional society, there was, by 
and large, a uniform practice of child 


' care, though the various regions left 


their own distinct cultural marks on 
such practices. Even with the advent 
of westernisation and modernisatión 
of health delivery systems, these age- 
old practices are widely илеш апа 
continue to be relied upon.? These 


practices relate to the care ofthe preg- 


nant mother, her post delivery care, 
care of the neonate, practices of giv- 
ing prelacteal feed, initiation of breast 
feeding, and the rites and rituals 
related to the child during her grow- 
ing years.‘ For understanding these 


. practices and their basic structure, one 
‘ has to look into Ayurveda. It provides 


the foundation of these practices,even 
of cultural and regional diversity in 
these practices. 


ҮМ... currently termed *mother 


and child health care' is part of a 
branch of Ayurveda called Kaumara 
Bhrtya incorporating both obstetrics 
and paediatrics. Child care in Indian 
tradition, as reported in both classical 
Indian texts and folk practices found 
in various communities and regions, 
begins earlier than even conception 
itself. SusrutaSamhita, aclassical text 


nutrition. Itis a matter of concern thatas many 


' as 53% of children in India suffer from mal- 


nutrition according to UNICEF statistics. The 
Progress of Nations 1996, UNICEF, N.Y., 
pp. 18-19. 


3. An all India multi-state survey on local 
beliefs and practices concerning health of 
women and children bears this out. Reported 
in Smita Bajpai, Her Healing Heritage. 
CHETNA, Ahmedabad, 1996, 


4. À popular and authoritative introduction 


to these practices is given in M. Radhika and- 


A.V. Balasubrahmanian, Mother and Child 
Care in Traditional Medicine, part 1 and 2. 
LSPSS, Madras, 1990. 


of Ayurveda, explains how coordina- 
tion of the four factors — ‘menstrual 
period (ritu), healthy womb (ksetra), 
nutrientfluid (1.e., chyle of the digested 
food, ambu), healthy semen (bija) – 
along with the proper observance of 


the attendant rules is necessary for the 


conception and development of a 
healthy child. 

‘Justas the proper season (ritu), 
good soil (ksetra), water (nutrient 
fluid, ambu) and vigorous seeds (bija) 
together with propercare helpthe ger- 
mination of strong and un-diseased 
sprouts, achild whois the fruit of such 


conception is destined to be beautiful, 


of good health, generous, long lived, 
virtuous, attached to the parents and 
capable of discharging her parental 
obligations.’ 


О... conception fakes place the 
motherand theembryo requires a spe- 
cific kind of food and nutrition. Nor- 
mal growth of the child and her health, 
and the woman's body are of para- 
mount importance atthis juncture. 
Ayurveda texts provide -a unique set 


of recommendations regarding food 


and conduct (ahara-vihara) for the 
pregnant mother. From the very first 
month, the pregnant woman is advised 
to take certain food products and avoid 
others, and the regime goes on to the 
ninth month. The diet prescribed 
during pregnancy takes into account 
the month-wise development of the 
foetus, as the food substances pre- 
scribed have nutritive qualities 
required for the organ development 
of the child. This nine monthly regi- 
men not only nourishes the child, but 
also gives strength to the mother’s 
body and takes care of problems com- 


monly associated with pregnancy. 


5. Susruta Samhita, section sarira sthana, 
chapter П, verse 33. Susruta Samhita, edited 
and translated into English by Kaviraj Kunjalal 
re lie ; Chowkhartiba Press, Varanasi, 
198] 


The mother-child’s preventive 
and promotive nutrition regime addre- 
sses problems such as nausea, water 
retention, swelling, blurred vision, 
constipation, diarrhoea, fever, burn- 
ing sensation, pain in the abdomen and 
various other aches and pains. Thus to 
have a healthy progeny, to withstand 
the strain of childbirth and postpar- 
tum phase, the pregnant woman has 
been asked by the Ayurvedic acaryas 
tó follow a systematic month-wise 
dietary regimen and prescriptions.* 


Т. are no parallel month-wise 
dietary practices provided in the mod- 
ern medical tradition. The prescribed 
dietary regimen is followed across 
the country with, of course, habitual, 
regional and cultural variations. 
Though food substances and their 
preparation differ greatly across the 
country, the ‘qualities’ of food sub- 
stances follow the rationale behind 
dietary regimen prescribed in Ayur- 
veda. These prescriptions are widely 
practised by womenfolk in our 
society. 


Without going into the vastarea | 


of management of childbirth and post- 
partum care of the mother, we come 
to the event of childbirth and the care 
of the new born (navjata paricarya). 
Childbirth is not seen as a medical 
event or a pathological phenomenon 
which requires professional interven- 
tion. Itis seen as acelebration of math- 
erhood and childbirth. As it is both a 
biological and a social event, it calls 
for a special handling of the mother 


and the new born by the family, as well | 


4 


6. CarakaSamhita, section sarira sthana, chap- 
ter IV, verses 9-24; Susruta Samhita. section 
sarira sthana, chapter III, verses 18-30, and; 


Astanga Hrdaya, section sarira sthana, chap- 


ter1, verses 37-63. Caraka Samhita, edited and 
translated into English by Р.У. Sharma, 
Chowkhamba Orientalia, Varanasi, 1981. 
Astanga Hrdéya, edited and translated into 
English by К.В. Srikantha Murty. Krishandas 
Academy, Varanasi, 1995. 
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as bythecommunity. The traditional 


practices of neonate care cover pre- 


ventive, promotive and curative prac- 


: tices. The moment the placenta is 
' separated from theuterus, certain birth 
_ rituals are performed which in their | 


entirety are called. jatakarmas (rites 
after birth). . 


Т.. child; immediately after jts 
birth, should be cleaned ofthe greasy 


. matter on the-skin (vernix caseosa) 

using rock salt (saindhava) and ghee 

.. (sarpisa). To relieve the fatigue of 
birth, it should be anointed with bala 
taila (sida cordifolia). For resuscita- 
„tion sound should be made by striking: 
the stones near the ears and hot/cold 


water should be splashed on the face. 
Palate, throat, tongue should be 


. cleaned with rock salt and ghee in a ` 
small quantity to help the child vomit 
out the swallowed amniotic fluid апа. 


cleartheairpassage.! -` 
The-practice of inducing vomit 


'inthe new-born child is fairly unique. 


The anterior fontanelle of the child 


i should be covered with cotton soaked 
. with bala tailà. After the child has 
`+ become calm and comfortable, the 


umbilical cord should be tied with a 
thread at the level of four fingers 


. above the navel and cut with a-sharp 


knife. The instrument should be puri- 
fied in fire. Тһе umbilical stump 
should be anointed with kushta taila 


(saüssurealappa) and haldi (turmeric) < 

forquick healing. Haldi of coürse has М 

now been recognised by modern. 
: medicine for its antiseptic and anti- 


inflammatory qualities.. Ayurveda 
does.not mention binding of the 


stump. The child is treated like ап” 


injured and traumatised person and 
the wound is dressed accordingly. 


To provide nourishment on the. 


first day, all the primary-texts of 


7. Susruta Samhita, section sarira sthana,. 


chapter X, verse 16: Astanga Hrdaya, section 
uttara sthana, chapter I, verses 1-3. 


Childhood 


.Ayurveda recommend giving pre- ` 


lacteal feed to the child before it is 
put to the breast." It is said that after 
cleaning the infant any o one of the fol- 


‘lowing prescribed food combinations . 


can be given to the child. Some of the 
combinations suggested for licking . 
by new-born child are honey and ghee 
(mixed in unequal quantity); honey, 
ghee, vacha (acoras calamus) and 
gold (rubbed in the linctus); brahmi 
(moneria bacopa), sankha pusapi 


` (canscora deussata) gold (few rubs), 
‘ghee and honey; ghee, honey and the 
powder of amalaki; and haritaki, ghee > 


and honey. The first feed is supposed 
toimpart strength, improve the diges- 
tive power, memory and intellect, pro- 
mote the growth andensurea long life 
Span byi increasing immunity against 
disease, 


T... practice of prelacteal feed, that 
is licking of specially prepared paste, 
is fairly universal in our traditions. 


- Prelacteàl feed has no status in mod- 


ern medicine and hence is discouraged 
by westernised medical practitioners, 
as they fear that it may choke the child. 
or is unhygienic or that it may delay 
the sucking response/instinct of the 
child. On-the contrary, the. vaidya 
community staunchly supports this. 
practice. Vaidyas maintain that lick- 


ing the prescribed paste enhances . 


-general immunity (pratirodhaka 
samata) of the child. The child is put 
on this nourishment for the first or 
second day, only after which mother's 
milk isgiven. > D ы 

However, mother' s milk is 


recognised as the best feed for (ће. 


8. CarakaSamhita, section sarira sthana, chap- 
-, ter VIIL, verse46; Susruta Samhita; section sarira 
sthana, chapter X, verse 10; Kasyapa Samhita, 


section sutra sthana chapter leha adhyaya, and; 


` Astanga Hrdaya, section uttara sthana, chapter 
. I, verses 7-10. Kasyapa Samhita, edited and 


translated into Hindi by Ayurvedalankara 


Satyapal Bhishagacarya, Chowkhamba . 


Sanskrita Samsthana, Varanasi, 1994. 


child: But when is the child: to be put 
to the breast? Different versions are 
-found in traditional medical texts. 
Caraka Samhita advises breast milk 
onthe very first day,’ whereas Susruta 
_Samhitaand Astanga Hrdaya suggest 


breast-feed to be given on the third: 
day.'? However, all.the acaryas agree: 


that first few drops of the mother’ 5 
` milk should be discarded for purify- 
ing the tubules. This is a widely 


- accepted practice in almost all tradi- 


tional communities. 


3 


A study coverin g 53 societies and | 
cultures recorded widespread practice 
of discarding colostrum and delaying 
breast-feed foi-two to three days.!! 
. Views prevalent within traditional 
communities, as.also supported by the 
vaidyas, favours an initial discarding 


of the colostrum, It is advised in * 
Ayurveda that colostrum bediscarded . 


by the gentle squeezing of the sub- 


„stance whichis thick, pale and viscous ` 


from the breast since the child may 


find it hard to digest and it could lead ~ 


to vomiting, indigestion, fever and 50 
oninthe пеопаге. 2. 
Тһе Ayurvedic. rationale and | 


«debate on discarding piyusa or colos- ` 


trum” needs to be examined with. 
interest by modern medical research- 
ers. Modern medical establishment 
rejects this practice as unscientific at - 


face value, sincé it believes that célos- . 


trum contains antibodies beneficial 


9. Caraka Samhita, section sarirasthana, chap- 
- ter VIII, verse 46. 


10. Susrata Samhita, section sarira sthana, 
chapter x, verse 13, and; "Astànga Hrdaya; 
section uttara sthana, chapter I, verses 12- 15. 


11. A. Niehoff and N.. Meister, "The Cultural 


` Practice of Breast- Feeding: A Survey’, 


- Environmental Child Health, (18). 1972.. 


. рр. 16-20. ; Р 2 


12. Susruta Samhita, section sarira sthana, 
chapter x, verse 24; Harita Samhita, section 
prathama sthana, verses 11-12. 


13. ӛресіді issue on colostrum, ‘piyusa 


visesanka', Madhu Jivan, Api 1992. Madhvi . 


Prakashana, Bombay. 


ж 


a 


fer immune system of the child. In 
contradistinction to the prevailing 


practices and Ayurvedic rationale, 


modern.medicine strongly advises 
feeding the child with colostrum. 


І. Is advised that while feeding the 
child the mother should have a happy 
disposition, that she should-avoid 
negative emotions like anger, fear and 
grief. She should be rested. Hunger, 


sexual excitement and physical fati- | 


gue lead to depletion of breast milk 
and hence should be avoided. 3 

Ifitis suspected that the mother 
does not have adequate milk and the 
child is not satisfied, various galac- 
tagogue medicines like kheer of 
poppy seeds, various decoctions of 
ajmoda (apium graveolens), satavari 
(asparagus ` racemosus), :methi 
(fenugréek), meat, ghee and milk 
should be given to the mother. Alter- 
natively, if the mother is sick orunable 
to feed at all, the provision of a wet 


nurse (dhatri) for the child is sug-. 


gested. Other substitutes are goat or 
cow milk. To make it like breast milk, 
cow’s milk shouldbe boiled with laghu 
pancamula (roots of five ae and 
sugaradded. . 

The postnatal traditional prac- 
tice of isolating mother and the child 
from the household helps them to 
recuperate from the birthing phenom- 
enon. Not only does it prevent expo- 
sure to any kind of malady, it provides 
for a psychological binding of the 
mother and child. The early recogni- 
tion of the mother takes place through 
contact — fondling, hugging, cooing, 
and singing lullabies. It contributes 
to establishing a warm, stimulating 
and secure relationship between the 
two. This constrained practice, for 
purificatory rites of mother and child, 
is not recogriised.by modern sensi- 
bilities. Popular .modern, medical 
14. "Astangá Hrdaya, section uttara sthana, 
chapter I, verses 17-19,.,.-,, - 


approach only recommends the isola- 
tion of a pre-mature child from the 
mother. . К 

Similarly, givinganoil massage 
to the child'^-before bath remains a 
widespread traditional practice. Mas- 
sage, anextension oftouch, is consid- 
ered beneficial forimparting strength 
to the body of the child as it stimulates 
the circulatory system, improves 
muscle tone, kindles digestive power, 
improves skin ‘complexion and pro- 
vides a soothing effect to the-nervous 
system. A few drops of oil are to be put 
in the ear and nose and applied on 
navel, orifice and head. The choice of 
oil depends on the region, the season 
and the constitution (prar of the 
child. 


fter the massage, a warm water 
bathispreferred, but forthe head nor- 
mal water is recommended. Warm 
water is medicated with nirgundi 
(vitex negundo) and other herbs. Tulsi 
leaves are considered good during the 
rainy season, Giving bath with warm 
decoction: of triphala (amla, harada 
and baheda) is also considered good 
for raising the immunity level of the 
child. Before the first bath the child 
needs to be anointed with -bala 
ashwaganddha oil. The decoction 
used for bath is hotor lukewarm accor- 
ding to the season and is treated.with 
ficus group of drugs. Also mentioned 
is.gold or silver treated water for the 
bath. The child is then wrapped-in 
silkensoftclothes.'ó .  - 

Along with the prenatal and 
postnatal health care practices, certain 
other traditional practices are men- 
tioned in medical texts, as well as 
reportedly practised universally by 
the communities in опе form or ano- 
ther. These are thé rites and rituals 





I5. Сагака. Samhita, section. sutra sthana, 
chapter V, verses 77-88. й 


16. Astanga Hrdaya, section uttara sthana, 


` chapter 1, verses 5-7. _- 


(samskaras) of childhood. On the 
sixth day of childbirth,-a ceremony 


"called sastipujais performed. It is also 


known as paksa sasthi апа sutika 
sasthi. It calls for performing protec- 


tive rites. It is an application of five | 


purificatory rites, which are measures 
for child's survival and well-being. 
This ceremony is widely performed 
in the northern and western parts of 
India. 


` 


he sutikà uthana ceremony is 
performed on the tenth day of birth 
according to the customs of the fam- 
ily. Sutaka period indicates birth- 
related observance in the family ds 
ataka period stands for death-related 
2. in. which по auspicious 
activity is.undertaken. Sutika uthana 
is a purification rite and denotes the 
end of the sutaka period when the 
taboo of not performing any other 
auspicious activity is lifted. E 
Niskarmana samskara follows 
the 12th or 13th day of birth, whenthe 


mother and child are shown the sun. 


and are declared free to participate in 
family life. This is considered a mile- 
stone in the child's coming into the 
world. This ceremony is also known 
as suraja puja or aditya darsana and is 
widely practised by various commu- 
nities across the country.'* ` 
Namkarana-samskara (naming 
ceremony) is performed on the 12th 
day. Ayurvedic acaryas, suggest that 


the child should be given a.name . 


related to the gods or the stars, or of 


relatives and with an 1even number of 


letters." $ 
17. Astanga Hrdaya. section uttara sthana, 
chapter I, verse 21; Kasyapa,Samhita. section 
on balagraha, verses 9-13. Astanga Hrdaya 
does.not mentioned it as sasthi but has pre- 
scribed specific protectiverites on д, night 
after birth. > 


18. Paraskara.Grahasutra 1.17.5.6 ада Маш 
Smrti 11.134. 


19. Astanga Hrdaya, section uttara- smana, 


СЫ 
' 


chapter T, verses 22- 23. 
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Anna prásana samskara, the first `` 
feeding of cereals or weaning away^ 
from the mother's milk, marks ano- 
ther significantstagei inthechild’s life. 


7. After the sixth month, light, easily . 
247 digestible food which imparts stre- 


22 


ngth to the body, is to be given to the 


child.?° The ritual is practised uni-- 


versally. The eldest member of the 


. extended family usually feeds the . 


child. This:marks another milestone 


taste and smell are widened to incor-, 
porate what macrocosm has to offerto ^ 


- microcosm, i.e., her body. 


К... samskara (punctur- 
ing the ear lobe) is done during the 
sixth, seventh or eighth month. This 
ceremony is performed by a physi- 
cian. Susruta says, the ears of a child 
should be bored for protection from 


diseases and for decoration?! He indi- ` 


rectly indicates that boring of the ears 
is prescribed for preventing hydrocele 
and hernia.” As a precautionary.mea- 
sure this samskara is: ‘done on Bom 
boys and girls. 

Chudakarana samskara (ШЕ 
ceremony) is performed at the end of 
the first year or before the end of the 
third year. The child's hair istonsured 
and this samskara marks a final sepa- 


` ration of a child from the womb. Fur- 


ther, thé original hair of the child, that 
is hair from the womb, is gathered . 
with great care and secretly thrown 


. into the river so that no harm comes 


to the child. 

From birth to death, through de 
entire life span of-human being, 16 
samskaras are popularly recognised 


though different enumerations are’ 


20.Susruta Samhita, séction satira sthana, 


chapter X, verse 64; Astanga Hrdaya, section. 
‘uttara sthana, chapter I, verse 37. 


21. Susruta Samhita, section багіга sthana, 
chapter XVI, verse 1. n 


22. Susruta Samhita, section cikitsa sthana, 
chapter XIX, verses 8-12. 


"Childhood; -> ^ 


fourid in various books. a These 
samskarasrange from garbhadharana* 


samskara (conception by womb) to 


. vidyarambha samskara (beginning gof 


the formal learning) and; end with 
antyesti samskara’ (funeral ceremo- 


| nies). These rites andrituals practised |: 


by various traditional communities 
with reasonable variations owing to 
regional and ideological diversity are 


- an integral part of the socio-cultural 
forthe child whose sensory horizon of ` 


fabric of Indian civilization. Each 


‘ samskara prepares the child for quali- 


tative shifts in life, they mark closure 
ofold responsibilities and prepare him 
fornew responsibilities inthe journey 
of life. They also indicate shifts in 
health ċare regimen. -~ 


T samskaras are widely prac- 


tised across regional and ideological 


boundaries and demonstrate thé yari- 
ety and diversity of practice that we 
see in our traditional society. Practices 
associated with these samskaras are 
foundationally justified by Ayurveda. 


Modern medicine and modern life- . 


. style has, however, made a dent on 


practices associated with these 


samskaras by either reformist-pre- 
scriptions or by trivialising Samskaras 


‚ altogether. | 
The абава of these sams- 


karas has occurred because of ritual- 
istic ossification from our pastas also 
because ofcondemnation by imitative 
westernisation. Particularly within the 
relatively well-off modernised strata, 


the conflict between Ayurveda or 


grandmother remedies/recipes on 
the one hand and modern medicine 


23. Parasara, Varaha and Baudhyana 
Grahasutraenumerate 13 samskaras where as 
Asvalayana Grahasutra enumerates only 11; 


Maru Smrti also enumerate 13.sanskaras;. 


Vaikhansa Grahasutra enumerates 18, and; 
Gautama Dharmasutra gives altogether 40 
samskaras. See Rajbali Pandey, Hindu 
Samskaras: Socio-Religious Study of the 
Hindu Sacraments. Motilal Banarsidass, New 


_ Delhi, 1994, pp. 19-21. 


> 


on the other, hascreated asense of cor- 
fusion, bewilderment and adhocism., 
The child has been the victim. ` 

^ Indigenous child.health care 
practices along with associated rites 
and rituals hardly mirror the modern- 
ist world today. Rather, they invokea 
rich cultural discourse that reflects 


on à particular version of reality, tra- = 


ditional reality, and on the institu- 


tionally confused embedding of that 
reality in the contemporary world. 
A justification for this exercise is 


- that.héalth-disease phenomena fall 


paradigmatically as much in the medi- 


calrealmasintheculturaldomain. ~, 


Our approach departs from 
conventional medical anthropology .: 


* which rests on the epistemic disjun- 


ction of ‘belief’. and ‘knowledge’ on 
the one hand and the approach af . 
adversely counterpoising tradition to 
modernity on the other. These ‘ ‘per 1. 
spectival obstacles' need to be seri- 
ously àddressed to free the subject 
of child care from institutional апа 
societal paralysis. 


А... traditional medical 


system as ‘belief systems’ and tradi- · 
tional practices as. ‘cultural traits’ 15 
reflective of the empiricist paradigm 
within anthropological discourse. 


` Indeterminacy апа externality of 


‘truth’ thus becomes a casualty. ‘This - 


paradigm still exerts a great deal of. i 2-3 


influence on the prevalent academic - 
view of medical anthropology as ап’. . 


enterprise of studying beliefs and 


practices related to health-illness phe- | 
‚потепа in diverse cultures. ‘Belief’ 


here becomes a central conceptual 
category connoting a disposition not 
free of doubt, error, uncertainty or 


falsehood whereas ‘knowledge’ . 


claimscertitudeandtruth. | ·. 
“This disjunction of ‘belief’ and - 


‘knowledge’ isthen used to mirror the A 


disjunction of traditional medical 
systems and contemporary БЫШСА 


medical sciences. This mirror echoes 
power relations rather then justify 
reality. Using contemporary clinical 
practices arid biomedical knowledge 


às а norm for comparing the healing 


practices of traditional societies has 


led to an impasse in uncovering the 


‘truth’ of traditional medical know- 


. ledge and practices. 


N owhere is this more pronounced 
than in the area of mother and child 
health care practices. Existing prac- 
tice today clandestinely smuggle in 
elements of tradition even in entirely 
modernised quarters, largely because 
of the ‘underground’ power of grand- 
mother's ‘truth’. ‘Untrained’ dais and 
common womenfolk keep pushing 
cultural ‘truth’ in other quarters. 
Modern medicine and Ayurveda are 
unable to conduct a dialogue in the 
interest of truth. The state and its 
health delivery system are oblivious 
to the issues involved. 

There are millions of house- 
wives, womenfolk and elders with tra- 
ditional knowledge of home remedies 
and herbal cures. There are about 7 
lakh traditional birth attendants, about 
3 lakh herbal healers of chronic ail- 
ments, about 60,000 bonesetters and 
thousands of practitioners taking care 
of specialities like eye problems, res- 
piratory problems, dental problems, 
arthritis, wounds,-burns and one could 
add to the list. Such a resource base is 
more comprehensively distributed in 
society and somehow provides health 
care to people where the official pri- 


mary health care system does not. 


reach: The traditional knowledge base 
is decentralised, dependent on locally 
available natural resources and com- 


. munity supported. This knowledge 


and skill, condemned to live under- 
ground, is expected to sa dis- 
appear with time. 

The. traditional. ТЕТ саге 
system in India manifests.at two lev- 


els — institutionally traditional, and 
institutionally modernised and offi- 
cial. The institutionally traditional 
level of suddha ayurveda bases its 
practice on the codified, formalised 
knowledge found in various books 


and manuscripts with a strong g theo- | 


retical foundation. 

The second level of modern 
Ayurveda practitioners acquire train- 
ing through degree or diploma in one 
of the traditional medical systems like 
Ayurveda, Unani or Siddha. Though 
weak in the foundations of traditional 
medical systems, they are profession- 
ally qualified to set up medical prac- 
tice. They operate more as extension 
workers of modern medicine though 


-wearing the garb of traditional medi- 


cal practitioners. They are embodi- 
ments ofthe current state of confusion 
regarding the truth of traditional and 
modern medicine. Local health prac- 
tices or folk medicine though dis- 
persed and region specific, is ina state 
of disarray because its institutional 
support structure has crumbled. Con- 
fusion abounds about its truth. 


W.. we need is an honest, abid- 


ing and sustained dialogue on truth 
between suddha ayurveda acaryas 
and upright modern medicine men. 
Both are epistemically responsible 
and are not only loyal to their respec- 
tivé knowledges but have the capacity 
to empathise with lok vidya, people's 
knowledge and skill. 

Let the ‘truth’ of both Ayurveda 
and modern medicine face each other 
in the interest of the child. Such a sus- 
tained dialogue is truly possible 
only after overcoming ‘perspectival 
obstacles’ in the interestof the people. 
This dialogue can pave the way for 
overcoming institutional disfunctio- 


пашу and confusion that reign today 


in our society. It should be made the 
basis of a campaign that promotes 
positive practices of child care. 
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Childhood 


On being a parent 


MEENAKS HI GAUTAM 


May І join you in the doghousc, Rover? 
I wish to retire ull the party's over. 
Since three o'clock I’ve done my best 
To entertain each tiny. guest; 

I blew thcir bubbles, I sailed their boats, 
| kept them from each other's throats. 

I told them tales of magic lands. 

I took them out to wash their hands. 

I sorted their rubbers and tied their laces, 
1 wiped their noses and dried their faces. 
My conscience now I've left behind me. 
And if they want me, let them find me. 


THIS is a selection of lines from the 
‘Children’s Party’, another one of those 
Best of Ogden Nash’s, and for all you 
long enduring fellow mums and dads 
who would like to feast youreyes on the 
rest, the title of the collection is: Candy 
is Dandy: The Best of Ogden Nash, pub- 
lished by Mandarin Humour Classics 
and reprinted in 1996: 

But still we want children! We 
want that delicious babyhood that 
lingers оп in memory long after those 
interminable bouts of fatigue have 
faded away..No longer does- one 
remember our miserable failures as 
walking-talking tranquilisers — those 
endless treks across limited terrace 
spaces, rocking and cuddling the little 
monsters, cussed in their determina; 
tion tostay awake. Gone are those 
sleepless, terror-stricken nights when 
the 'son and heir' seemed inconsol- 
able and utterly unpredictable, dis- 
proving every single word in our 
collectionof the world's most revered 
parenting guides.. 

The truth is, the only memories 
аге to do with happiness - the first 
smile of recognition giving way to 
gurgling laughter, the first sounds of 
‘mamma’ and ‘appa’, the first step, ће 


first wet and slobbery kiss... the first 
hesitant attempts to hold the bottle, 
the stubborn insistence on being the 


7 junior weightlifting champion, lifting 


huge spoons to fill atiny mouth at meal 
time... all thése and other images 
nullify the moments of teeth-grinding 


exasperation so aptly described by” 


Nash. ` | 
Ilearned what parenting was all 
about six years ago, two years after 
acquiring a Masters in Child Develop- 
ment. For the first time I discovered 
the ‘academics’ of development con- 
verging and unfolding in real flesh and 
blood, my baby son’s, and real sweat 
and tears — mine. I had the gdod for- 
tune of being able to strike off a year 
and a half тотту career graph to be 
a full-time mother when he came 


‘along, I also had the good fortune of 


belonging.to a small social circle of 
baby boomers who, in à sense, grew 
up together along with the kids we 
bore. Е 2201 

. Thisunending practicum helped 
me realise the meaning of much of 
that classroom text, which I thought 
I had ‘licked’ after flying through 
college with an honours degree. My 


- first realisation, as my son grew, and, 


rather sinkingly at first, was that chil- 
dren have a mind of their own!. This 
was the sum total of all the theories 
of ‘cognitive development’ that unani- 
mously proclaimed that ‘children 


“think differently, act differently, talk 


differently, behave differently; they 


are not miniature adults’ — a com- 


monly held medieval view. I noted 
with happiness that many of the con- 


—7* 


i. 


temporary parents I often exchanged ` 


notes with wete far from medieval in 
their outlook, even though they did not 
possess that cutting ейге of academic 


‘knowledge which I did: Nevertheless, 


there was a warm, positive and encour- 
aging acceptance of the distinct charac- 
terof childhood: 


^ 


ё 


In summer, | am glad . ` 
we children are so small ~ s - 
For we сап sec a thousand things 
that men can't sec at all. 


They.don't know much about the moss ` 
and all the stones they pass. 
‘They never lic and play among 


the forests in the grass. 


They walk about a long way off 

And, when thcy are at sea ) 
Let Father stoop as best as he сап | ' 
He сат find things like me. . 


О. course, this caprice of child- 
hood — charming in its unassuming 
transparency and boundless creativity 
—translates ever so often into an ego- 


tistical, selfish, tenacity: ‘But I want ` 


to, naa!’ It could be the book that he 
wants me to read to him just whenT' ve 


settled down with thé newspaper and - 


asteaming mug of home-brewed cof-- 
fee to pamper myself after a hard day. 
It could be the afternoon bicycle ride 


just when I’m contemplating a well ` 
deserved afternoon nap, or the bed- ` 


time conversation that he eagerly 
waits for just when I start itching for 
my post-dinner walk. It could be the 
friend hé wants to visit at 10.pm ‘just 


because I want to be with him." In. 


short, ‘Buti wantto, паа? ” | Б 


A strong mind, however, isalso . 


opento strong logic: When whims are 
understood in their right perspective, 
for the needs that they-express, and 


given in to whenever appropriate; ` 
children do open up to the powers of 


reasoning even when at their most 
unreasonable. Briefly, this points to 
the obvious choice thatI have to make 


between his book and my newspaper, 


“ 


. Yipeeee.. 


” 


his bicycle ride and.my пар, his bed- 
time conversation and my.walk..: his 


life and mine! But miraculously, 1' 


have never encountered tantrums in 


toy shops, never was a tear shed over - 


ice creams and colas forbidden on 
medical advice, and mealtimes have 
never been a battlefield. . . 


А. given whenever itis right- 
fully due, even though it may mean a 
sacrifice of. personal comfort for one 
party, does set the stage for accepting 
that which is notsorightfully due. 

It is not as though consumerism 


. hasnotcaughton. My husband swears 


that for the last three weeks thé follow- 
ing conversation took placeeach time 


father апа боп drove out together in’ 


our ageing car. Sometimes as often as 
four times aday. Itnever changes. 
‘Appa, when will we getanew car? 
Soon as wesave soine пева love. 
Shall wetakea BMW.. | 


-No! areal wala. . 


Not just now, we don’t have the 
money.. 
Aww.. 


cas mein born nahin jia tha 


tab jyada paise wali jobs nahin mili 


tumhe? 


" Well... 


Lekin mujhe to milsakti hain. 
Sure. | 


Well, this is reality too, and 


.father and son dream on together.: 


Whenthere is happiness, honesty and 


‘comfort in the present, dreams can- 


only add to the joy. My son has a 


whopper of acarcollection built from: 
a toy car fixation of the early years,.. 
‘aidéd and abetted by his father who 


made-a picnic out of every weekend 
visit to the motor garage to fix the ail- 
ing Ambi. Even before he could dis- 


tinguish colours; the apple of our eye 


could distinguish between. various 
models even after dark, by observing 
théir headlights. Heis now pickingup 
differences between steer ring wheels. 


To my delight and unsurpassed 
pride, I find that his powers of obser- 


vation sharpened through this acti- 
vity, have percolated into other areas - 


= as into amazing little details in his 
artworks —the palaces and chariots as 
well as the trucks, buses and space 
wars that he draws. And believe it 
or not, he even drew an incredibly 
detailed pyramid (and called it 
'pyramint' -shyly — because he knew 
he was making a mistake). 


` 


Y.. progressive thinking infarms 
usthatallchildren are smartand know 
just where and when to draw the line, 
provided the line is drawn clear and 
sharp. But often it is the parents who 
are not smart enough to do that. Our 
friend SK's seven year old daughter 
is one such smart kid (which-means 
SK is а smart parent, no doubt). As 
father walked daughter to the bus 
stop one morning, a few days short of 
her birthday, this is the conversation 
thattook place. 
You know what I want for my birth- 
day? 
What, darling? 
Iwanta Barbie doll... 
(Silence! SK is appalled but doesn't 
wantto show it.) _ 
..orIwant a poodle... apink poodle! 
(More silence. SK is horrified!) 
..But I know you will not give it to 
те» 


Iknow you will give теа nice book’ 


of acasioora gamé.... 
There was no animosity in. the 
child’s voice. Only a matter of fact, 
albeit humourous acceptance of her 
dad's political correctness and a dis- 


arming honesty that felt no fearatcon-- 
-fessing her own desires in the face of’ 


that correctness. А parent-child rela- 
tionship to be proud of, no doubt. But 


one that requires hard work and'sac- ` 


rifice, honesty andtogetherness. And 
of course there are times when'you 
want to hide out in the doghouse! 
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Childhood 


= Starting afresh | 


ROOPA SHANKER 


> 


_THElong summerafter the ISCexams 


was enjoyable. Friends, parties, late 
nights — all were allowed. When July 
set in and my mother asked what I 
wanted to do, I was confused. Like any 
other adolescent, I wanted to do many 
things — all at one time. After much 
debate and discussion, I joined Lady 


Irvin College. My mother agreed’ 


because it was away from the ‘cam- 
pus’, my father because it was a girls 
college, and I because the college 
offered a course which I wanted to 
take—‘childdevelopment’. 

During the three years for my 
graduation I was convinced that I 
wanted to take my master’s degree in 
no other subject but child develop- 
ment. The next two years taught me 
how to deal with children, their per- 


‘sonalities, their creativity, and many 


other facets and skills. . 
After marriage I moved to 
Lucknow and taught in a secondary 


school for a year. The УШІН class 


which I taught did not give me the _ 


same satisfaction I had enjoyed 
during my practical classes in the 
pre-school run by our department — 
Saraswati Puri. I realised that it was 
the children’s. “аре” which bothered 


me, but since the salary was good, I ., 


continued. 5 
By the summer of '92 Lhad a 
beautiful child of my own. As I held 
the little girl in my arms, happy; it 
struck me that I wanted to start my 
own pre-school, where Icould be with 
little children, see them grow, teach 
them new creative.things, love them 
and above all make them happy. I 
dreamt of having a handful of chil- 


- dren... among them my own daugh- 


ter, playing on the swing, singing to 
the tune of the casio, listening to sto- 
ries, running to hug me. I discussed the 
possibility with my husband. I thought 
he would laugh it off. I was wrong. 


A 


7a 


We shifted to Allahabad with 
our two month old daughter. He resi- 
ened from his central government job 
andIfromthe school in Lucknow. We 


were ‘jobless’ and with alittle baby to ` 


take care of.I worried whether we had 
taken the right decision. 


There was a vacant plot of land - 


adjacent to our house which my hus- 

band decided would be appropriate for 

‚ the school. Thé capital investment 

„was huge— building, furniture, statio- 
nery, advertisementand maintenance. 
The family was apprehensive. My 
parents were unhappy that my hus- 
band had resigned a permanent 
government job and was thinking of 
starting his own practice in the High 
Court. No one in his family was an 
advocate and to build a practice would 
need time, patience and money. 


1 


А..; many 'round-table' confer- 
ences my husband decidedto go ahead 
with the construction of the school. 
After getting three rooms ready, he 
told methat he would not, inany way, 
look after or manage the school. It was 
upto me to manage it as I pleased. He 
wanted to be free to practice law in the 
High Court—a profession that had fas- 
cinated him from childhood. 
. "Little Scholars’ opened on 15 
- July 1993. Every morning would get 
up at 6 am, get ready, leave my baby 
with mother and be in the office at 8 am 
_ Sharp. No one came. Days passed and 
just when I thought my three month 
old would be the only one studying in 
Little Scholars, four children joined in 
the last week of July. Three more soon 
followed and I engaged a staff mem- 
ber—notreally to ‘teach’ the children 
but forcompany. 

Limited funds, limited children, 
a small baby and a husband who had 
started off ‘on his own’. There were 
problems. I wanted to teach the way 
I did during my practical classes in 


college. I was impatient and wanted ` 


instant success. Icomplained. I cried. 
J wanted to close down the school. 
There was no.way I could teach seven 
children with no toys, no puzzles, no 
celebration of festivals. All that I had 
been taught in my college days, dur- 
ing my.masters course, appeared a 


_waste. I confided to my husband, but 


from his expressions I couldn’t make 
out whether he agreed with me or not. 


E. one morning, he told me to 
plant a seed іп the school garden. The 
very next day he asked me tocheck the 
colour of the flowers. God, I thought, 
this is the ultimate. He has gone mad. 
“How do you expect to get flowers in 
a single day?’ lasked. ‘The same way 
you want to be successful in school in 
three months. When you plant aseed, 
you have to nurture it, water it, love it 
and care for it. Only then does it grow 
and blossom into a flower.’ 

:. . I came back to my room and 
looked at my daughter. She hàd grown 
taller. Ihadn'treally ‘seen’ herthe past 
aféw months. I realised Ihad stopped 
enjoying the present — all the time 
thinking about the future and its prob- 
lems. I couldn't tell when Srishti had 
given herfirst ‘social smilé' .Idecided 
not to lose hope. I hugged my daugh- 
ter. I cried. The next day, looking at 


those seven children in school, I was І 


filled with enthusiasm. I decided to 
‘adapt’ my school to Allahabad. After 
all, this is what I was taught. Teach- 
ing was not limited to sophisticated 
toys, ready-made puzzles, computers, 
or cassette players. I recalled my 
classes at the Mobile Creche and the 
slum’. 
First I decided to give Suneeta, 
my colleague, an orientation course. 


. I told her that it did not matter if the 


children coloured their elephants 
green or red, how-hundreds of things 
could be made from paper. Instead of 
the usual nursery rhymes, I taught her 
rhymes related to children’s everyday 


^ 


2 


activities which they could enjoy. I 
introducedauniform for Little Schol- 
ars. All children cannot afford to 
wearnew, colourful dresses to school 
everyday. There had to Беа unifor- 
mity in dress so that the children com- 
ing from the lower income group did 
not feel deprived. : 

I introduced simple books and 
notebooks, bags, tiffin and water 
bottle as part of the school kit. I was 
aware that parents want to ‘see’ what 
their child has been taught in school. 
аа to give them what they expected 
in order to retain the children. Only 
then could I introduce children to 
activities other than writing skills. 
However, I was clear about not forc- 
ing a child to do what he could not. I 


started them off with plenty of pre- - 


writing skills —circles, strokes, semi- 
circles, patterns and scribbling. 


| introduced a sand pit in the school. 
It waslovely to seechildren engrossed 
increating differentthings out of sand. 
It was if they were in a dream world — 


‘making mountains, wells, temples, 


the moon, sun and stars. One-day a 
parentasked me if there was any 'con- 
struction’ going on in the school cam- 
pus as he had found ‘tonnes of sand’ 
in his son’s shoes. I burst out laugh- 
ing. He was annoyed and wanted me 
to stop this ‘dirty’ game of the sand pit. 
Ismiled but said it was not possible for 
me to deprive children of their dream 
world. He withdrew his child. The 
next four months, however, saw seven 


, more admissions and our session of 


'92-93'ended with 13 children. 

The next year began on a 
brighter note. I engaged another staff 
member, one maid and a dai to assist 
the littleonesintheirtoiletand to keep 
a ‘watch’ overchildren when they were 
engaged in outdoor play. Another 
problemarose. A child’s grandmother. 
demanded that our maid not touch her 


child's bag, tiffin-box or water bottle’ 
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as she was of a lower caste. I was 
shocked. So many years since Inde- . 


pendence and we still practised 


untouchability and casteism. As І 
. refused to terminate my dai's services, 


one more parent withdrew.her child. 
It was depressing; how could I work 
in such circumstances? ^ 


H ere I was trying my utmost to 


give parents, guardians and their chil- 
dren my best. But instead of encour- 
agement I was receiving sneers and 
criticism. This time it was Suneeta, my 
colleague and friend, who told me that 
we should continue to do what we 


thought right, I welcomed the advice 


of a person who had lived in the city 
all her life and probably knéw the 
péople’s pulse. | 

Together, we decided to give our 
children the best possible time they 
could have in the fourhours they were 
with us. We made puppets and put up 


' puppet shows, organised fancy dress 


competitions, celebrated flag hoisting 
on Republic Day and played Holi. 
Soon another session came to an end. 

~ The third academic year.saw 
Little Scholars with three teachers. By 
this time I knew better what parents 


-wanted from the school. I tried to 


organise a 'creativity workshop' for 


parents. They were asked to makedif- `- 


ferentthings from plasticine and aata. 
We welcomed their suggestions and 


' criticism in order to make our school 


better. Saturday was‘planned as ап 
‘activity day’ with children engaged 
in gardening; salad eating, rakhi mak- 


ing, mask making and so on. We 


started to celebrate all festivals, and 


"for tlie first time organised an annual 


day-with children dancing and acting 
in small groups. All children were 


given'an opportunity to be on thestage ~ 
` sothat they could ovércome 'stranger 
anxiety’ and develop.confidence.. 
Gradually a separate room was con-’ 


‘structed for use as a play house where 


Childhood 


each child could do whatever he/she 
wanted for halfan hour, be itpainting, 
scribbling, puzzle making—ina Зарир 


-orallalone. 


One day a ӨЕ came to me 
with their son who was hyperactive 


. andaslow learner. I found that the boy 


suffered from various behavioural 


. problems. He did not listen to his par- 
ents, was not toilet trained and would : 


roll on the ground on the least pretext. 


` Idecidedto admithimtorLittle Schol- ` 


ars. He had attended a special school, 
but ‘mainstreaming’ was what was 


calledfor. We were patientbutfirmand |. 


he gradually improved. Besides the 
school curriculum, we introduced him 
to different foods. He soon started eat- 
ingthings otherthan glucose biscuits. 


T: parents were very co-operative 
and eager to help in the activities 
planned for their child. Today he can 
read, write and has passed the IInd 
standard exam. He enjoys being with 
other children. Besides, we now have 
another ‘special child’. She was aff- 


_licted by-meningites at the age of two 


and had difficulty in reading, writing, 
walking and running due to paralysis 
of her left hand and leg. Together, we 
are attempting to help make,her self- 
dependent. 

Setting up a school and runnin g 
it requires time and patience. Look- 


' ing back, I oftén wonder how all this 
- became possible: My. dream has come 


true. My college; my teachers... the 

experiences have been manifold. 
They cannot all be put ón paper. My 
husband, my parents, above all my 
mother-in-law encouraged me and 


stood by. me in those initial years of — . ' 


struggle. Today Little Scholars has a 


reputation in the city as a school which . 
teaches children to be creative, caring, 
.happy and good human beings. [hope 
to continue to work for children. The | 


only reward that I wish for is their 


„happy and contented smiles. : 


e 


THE first day in schoolis an emotional 
experience for a teacher. The older 
children have moved on to another 
class, yet relationships forged during 
the past year leave something ofa 
vacuum which both teachers and chil- 
dren have to cope with. There is anew 
class full of fresh faces looking up 
expectantly at their new teacher in an 
unfamiliar classroom. Many are happy 
and carefree, their exuberance already 
brimming over. Others are shy, but 


one can tell that a little coaxing will’ 


draw them out of their shell. So many 


.— Reaching out to children 


SONYA ACHARYA 


expressions and emotions appear on 
these little faces. A closerlook atsome 
of them reveals deeply-etched feel- 
ings of insecurity, reticence, appre- 
hension, even fear. One wants to reach 
out to these children, hoping to give 
them the bestateachercan offer. 

The first task is to remove the 
fear of school, which to many a сайа 
is a nightmare, and make it an enjoy- 
able place to be.in. A bit of extra 
attention ora word ofencouragement 


makes a huge difference in restoring. 


confidence and self-esteem by giving 
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children the recognition and the 
approval they so desperately need. 
Assigning small responsibilities, like 
carrying booksto another class ortak- 
ing anoteto the office, areprized tasks 
for little children which they view 
with great pride. By sometimes dele- 
gating these tasks to the less confident 
` ог the low-achieving child and by 
bestowing praise afterwards, their. 
- level of self-worth can be greatly” 
enhanced. ; 


tion, fears and impulsive behaviour 


and render the child ineffectual in 


school. Much of this baggage comes 
from the home and may have roots in 
unfulfilled parental expectations orin 
troubled relationships among the par- 
ents. The birth of asibling, oreven the 
admission of a brother or sister to the 
same school, can sometimes trigger 
off behavioural changes: 
Manmohini Gujral, a senior 
counsellor at Don Bosco School, attri- 


` butes this situation to the breakdown 


B oth as teachers and parents, 
we often tend to forget that the child 
before usis justa child. From an early 
age tremendous pressures and high 
expectations are broughtto bear upon 
the child both at home and atschool, 


andthe greatemotional distress mani- . 


_ fests itself in many ways. Some with- 


draw completely, others become. ` 


socially aggressive; while many chil- 
dren are simply unable to cope with 
schoolwork. ' 

In my view, more than-ever 
before, achieving high grades is not 
the beall and the end all of schooling. 
It is far more important to view the 
child holistically — looking at hisemo- 
tional development, building his self- 
esteem and sensitizing him to his 
‘environment, his community'and to 
his responsibilities. It is imperati veto 
` increase the child's awareness of 


‚ events happening around him and . 


- sharpen his urge tolearn. We have to. 
constantly remind ourselvés that a 
happy child is the better developed 
child, one who would be moreequipped 
-tocope with adulthood, be socially sén- 
sitive and form long-lasting relation- 
ships and acquire confidence to find 
„happiness and contentment later in life. 
Children though often emotion- 

ally transparent may carry hidden 
signs which can tell you about their 
inner tensions and anxieties. The emo- 
tional disturbance within is reflected 
in myriad ways. It may lead to frustra- 


Childhood | 


of the joint family and insecure home 
conditions and feels that regular coun- 
selling, remedial teaching and parent- 
teacher meetings are essential to deal 
with the problem. Involving children 
in community wark and in organizing 
social campaigns such as environ- 
mental conservation and anti-pollu- 
tion drives, helps focus their attention 
in a positive manner, away from their 


own particular predicament. 


бо 


friendly and atwo way process. Prob- 
lems should be frankly discussed so 


that psychological factors are tactfully © 
-dealt with. Most importantly, as both 
. School and home contribute to the . ` | 


child’s upbringing, paradoxes must be 

avoided atall cost, otherwise the child. 

will be thoroughly confused.’ ~ 
Dolly Majumdar speaks of poor 


_performance as a major problem that 


teachers encounter inevery class. The 


_problem can be tackled by analyzing 


it-and by. getting to know the child. 


What is his home environment like? 
Are the parents helping the child to 


learn and grow? Are values practised 


- at home and those imparted at school 


in conflict? Who are his friends?.‘As 


а language teacher, I am entrusted 


with the task of equipping achild with 
the skills of communication. By invol- 
ving the students in group work, pair 


work, enactment of roles and so on;- 


they are given the scope to express. 


~ themselves. It also helps me identify 


А... to Shobha Gopala- 


krishnan, ‘The family is thechild' s first 
teacher; the home, his first school. The 
sooner both teachers and parents rec- 
ognize this, һеФейег it would be for 
the growth of the child. Unless both 


` teachers and parents work in tandem, * 
the child cannot benefit to the full- 


est. Often parents choose to depend 
entirely ontheteacher, blaming every 
shortcóming on the school. On the flip 
side, teachers too point fingers at the 


parents accusing them of being indi-- 


fferent, indulgent and ineffective as 
role models and facilitators." | 

‘It is imperative that parents and 
teachers work together and make 


school an extension of the home, а” 


home away from home as the cliche 
goes. Forthis, aconvivial atmosphere, 
understanding, friendship, patience 


and discipline all play contributory - 


roles. Parent-teacher meetings must 


` пої be across-the-desk report card 
encounters but should be frequent, 


: when.. 


children who are diffident or shy to 
speak out. By. making them in charge 


of a group or giving them therole ofa . 
spokesperson forthe class helps instil ' 


confidence, anda word of praise from 


the teacher works wonder sh 


5 Bd theatre workshops and 


children's writings reveal a lot about 
their innermost fears and emotions, 


and exercises in classgive mea better - 
"understanding of my students: Sen- 
tences 2. with ‘I: ‘dm’ sad n0 
г< feel happy мһеп.. ‘I ` 


hate...’ are surprisingly candid. Using 


these insights I am able to handle the ~ 


child and sometimes even deal with 
the parents. Unhappy relationships 


between parents can traumatize chik - 


dren and these situatioris need to be 
discussed. Difficulties at home and at 
school ought not be brushed under the 
carpet and must be handled ina sensi- 
tive way. I often deal with an indi- 
vidual child’s problems in general 


lly 


^ 


Й 


terms – without of course naming the 
child~and during the discussion other 
children reveal their own problems, 
their fears, insecurities and rivalries. 
This often acts as a catharsis for the 
class. 


| approach these problems as if 


they are normal, that they occur in 
some way or another in every home. 
The issues could range from insecu- 
rity and fear arising from parental 
separation to feelings of inadequacy 
arising from linguistic disadvantages, 
'my mothercannot speak English', to 
material needs, ‘we don'thaveacar'; 


"We cannot afford to have birthday ` 


parties, or even attend them.' It is my 
aim to build confidence and pride in 
what they have, to instil in them the 
need to appreciate different values. 

It takes painstaking саге to gain 
achild’s trust and this requires a great 


deal of patience and sensitivity to the 


child's needs. This is especially true 
of children who are aggressive and 
even hostile, both to the teacher and 
totheirplaymates, These are children 
whofrequently feel unwanted at home 
and are accustomed to being repri- 
manded, yelled at, possibly even 
beaten and battered. The teacher 
needs to hold the child's hand, and 


when the child puts it to the test, not. 


to let go. The child’s self-image has 
to be constantly bolstered and sup- 
ported by positive, loving inputs. 
Often the teacher feels that a break- 
through has been achieved, but inci- 
dents at home or at school may cause 
aregression. 

This is of course very frustrating 
and demoralizing for the teacher; and 
dealing with the situation in acramped 
classroom of 40 children and тоге сай 


beextremely taxing. Parentsarecalled ` 


in fora dialogue, but often they do not 
respond. Or if they do make an appear- 
ance, many become defensive and 
even uncooperative. Still it is impor- 


tant to plug away and try as far as pos- 


sible to forge a partnership where par- -> 
ents, children and teachers could sort : 


outthe issues. Parents haveto be encou- 
raged to review their expectations of 
their children, to avoid comparing 


` them with their more successful sib- 


lings or cousins, and to be more sup- 
portive of them. Parents too need to be 
reassured oftheirchildren's worth and 
teachers must reiterate the positive 
aspects of the child's character and 
behaviour. 

It is disappointing when, for 
whateverreason, parents are unable or 
unwilling to take the necessary steps 
to change their attitudes towards their 
children. Itthen becomes increasingly 
incumbent upon the teacher to take 
charge of the child even though the 
response ts not encouraging. Indeed, 
this must be carried over to the other 
teachers so that the support systems for 


the child are continually strengthened. 


Таса this isn't always the 


‘case, and increasingly- parents and 


teachers are both coming forward in 
the interest of the child. Parent-teacher 
meetings have become a regular fea- 
ture in several schools and some even 
engage the services of professional 
counsellors. Some of the more afflu- 
ent schools have smaller classrooms 
and the higher teacher-to-child ratio 
facilitates the giving of quality time 
and attention to the students. 


We teachers have our own chil- 


dren to deal with and form partner- 


„ships with our children and their 


teachers. That in itself is a learning 
experience which we then carry into 
the classroom: If both teachers and 
parents were to remember that the 
focus of attention is the child and not 
our own personal problems and egos, 
we shall all benefit from this partner- 
ship. This will better equip the child 
to face the ever-increasing complexi- 
ties of life and living. 


Е 
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PARENTS are often perceived as 
partners in their children's education. 
Тһе teacher-parent dyad is viewed 
with much speculation and constitutes 
an area of interest for educationists, 
school.administrators and policy- 
makers, both in India and the West. 
The parent is viewed as a cus- 
todian, teacher aide, or helper in 


delivering services to children in the : 


classroom. And ‘parent involvement 
in school’, by definition, is a process 
of actualizing the potential of parents, 
of helping them discover their 
strength, potentialities and talents and 
of using them for the benefit of them- 


selves and the families. (Morrison, 


1978). i 

Early research in the UK (Wall, 
1947), stressed the following benefits 
ofparentinvolvementin theeducation 
of their children: (a) it helped parents 
takeakeen interest intheir children's 
education; (Р) helped the teacher to 
understand the child; (c) encouraged 
the child in his lessons. Wall, how- 
ever, concluded that despite theexpre- 
ssion of vagüely positive attitudes, it 
was hardly surprising that in many 
schoolscooperation existed only where 
the needforitarose on both sides. 

J. Krishnamurthy gave the role 
ofthe parent, the teacher, and the chil- 
drén equal importance in the educa- 
tional process. He argued that the 


Parent involvement 


ANKUR MADAN 


family, with its separate tendencies, 
ofteri encouraged the general process 
of isolation, thereby becoming a 
deteriorating factor in society. By 
being absarbed in their own problems, 
many parents shift the responsibility 
for the well-being of their children to 
the teacher. It is therefore important 
that the educator focuses on.the edu- 
cation of the parents as well. 


. Associations between parental 


involvement in school and academic 
performance of children have been 


‘mapped by several researchers. The 
Plowden Report, CACE (1967) carried : 


interviews with 3000 parents and 
found a clear association between 
parental encouragement and chil- 


dren’s educational performance. 


However, it also pointed to the diffi- 
culty-in working out the direction of 


causality. Parental attitude to educa-, 


tion, involving interest in school, 
encouragementto children, and aspi- 


` rations for children’s educational and 


occupational careers were listed as 


some of the factors influencing the | 


school performance of the child. 
Family processes associated 
with academic success were identified 
by Dornbusch and Wood (1989). 
Among them was communication 
style. For instance, emphasis on con- 
formity with others was associated 


with lower grades and emphasis оп’ 


* 


diversity-of ideas with higher grades. 
Similarly, early autonomy in deci- 


sion-making as against jointdecision- 


making in adolescence was associated 
with delinquent behaviour. Reaction 
to grades, parenting styles, and edu- 
cational expectations of parents were 
some ofthe other processes identified 
by the authors. 


Ды available research cor- 
roborates the finding that if parents . 
take an active interest in their chil- 
dren's schooling they tend to do better, 
common observation also suggests 
that parents, teachers and the school 
administration view parent involve- 


ment in а variéd and sometimes паг-- 


row sense. 
Perceptions of parents regarding 
their involvement in the education of 
their child are contrasting and some- 
times confused. АП parents express 
the need for greater participation and 
interaction with teachers and the admi- 
nistrative staff, but confusion arises 
when they are asked about the precise 


activities they would like to be part of 


and participate in. Parents primarily 
express concern about the academic 
progress of their child and have innu- 
merable questions relating to their 
- Ward's performance in class and how 
: they could improve. Parents have 
beenreportedto ask specific questions 
on how they could increase.IQ levels, 


improve concentration abilities, and. 


whether memory capsules work. 
Interestingly, even teachers 
show greater interest in meeting par- 
ents ofchildren whoare notdoing well 
in class. A parent wasreportedly told 
thatthere was no need for herto attend 
the PTA meetings as her child was 
doing well in school. This preoccupa- 
tion with academic success on the part 
of both parents and teachers is under- 
standable within the current social 
scenario where tolerance for medioc- 
rity and acceptance for the average 


child is low. However, this obsession 
sometimes goes too far and the seem- 
ingly pleasant interaction between 
teachers and parents can take an ugly 
turn. What follows is often a cheap 
mud-slinging match where both oppo- 
nents try to outdo one another. The 
following is an extract of one such 
interaction witnessed by the author: 
Parent: Madam, I do not think my 
daughter deservesa B grade in thistest 
paper. She has made only two mis- 
takes, you cannot penalize the childin 
this manner. 

Teacher: I am sorry Sir, but you have 


no business to interfere with my work. 


І know my job and do not think there 
is anything wrong with the grading 
system I have adopted. I have inten- 
tionally given her a low grade so that 
she would work harder next time. 


C ous aboutthechild's pers 
formance and behaviour in class is à 
common observation at PTA meetings. 
Teachers have been heard discussing 
only what the child is not good at rather 


than what she may also be doing well. 


in. Poor handwriting, slow in mental 
maths, talks too much inclass, should 
improve her spellings are some com- 
ments that one hears far more often 
than: has good thinking skills, is ima- 
ginative, or enjoys reading story 
books. Not only do teachers commu- 
nicate such negative sentiments, they 
also traumatise the child by seeking 
explanations for their past behaviour 
or performance, as ifto reassure them- 
selves of the authenticity of the 
charges levelled. 

Parents оп the other hand, make 
matters worse by making counter 
complaints, either about the teachers 
or against their. own children's 
behaviour at home. Sometimes they 
also express disbelief at the teachers 
allegations as they find the charges 
contradictory to what they have ob- 


served at home. Such a mismatch of. 


beliefs and an obvious lack of commu- 


nication demonstrates the need to 


bridge gaps and find missing links. 


Т. reaffirm the need to improve 
parent-teacher relationships, views 
expressed by parents of children 
attending special education progra- 
mmes in regular schools may be 
stated. While education professionals 
support the research on the all impor- 
tant role parents can play in the edu- 
cation of children with special needs, 
the reality is different. This was dis- 
covered by the author during the 
course of interviews with a few pus 
ents and teachers. 

А number of parents expressed 
theirdismay overthe insufficiency of 
information they had been furnished 


about the special education progra- 


mme their child had attended. Some 
parents had never met the teachers 
and had a vague idea about the com- 


- ponents and objectives of the pro- 


gramme. А visibly concerned parent 
expressed helplessness in doing any- 
thing for her disabled child’s learning. 
She had absolutely no idea about how 
she could work with her at home since 
the school had never made any effort 


to educate her. This lack of communi- ` 


cation between the school and parents, 
particularly in the case of children 
with special needs, was highlighted at 
every interaction. 

Parents of children in another 
school, however, gave a far more posi- 
tive indication of the interaction. Par- 
ents were not only kept well-informed 
but were invited to the school.on a 


regular basis to discuss their child's. 


academic performance and behavi- 
our. The parentofachild fromalower 
socio-economic background, attend- 
ing a high-paying convent school, 


expressed sentiments not commonly: 


observed. According to the mother, 


her child's success lay in the teacher 


adopting an affectionate, compassion- 
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ate and understanding attitude, not only 
towards her child but also towards the 
parents. She now wanted to establish 
a relationship wherein she’ could 
express her own personal feelings 
and discuss her domestic problems 
with herchild’ s teachers. 


"n 


Biss parent-teacher meet- 
ings, seminars and workshops on 


`. child development and related issues 


are organized.by many schools from 


time to time, most parents sliow little 


interest in attending them. Reasons 
quoted for this lack of enthusiasm 


“vary: inconvenient timings, too crow- 
: ded, irrelevant issues, prefer a person- , 


alized one-to-one interaction. Parents 


. often seek clarification or answers 


to specific queries deàling with day- 
to-day practical problems they face 
with their children. The kind of food 
to be packed in the tiffin box, the need 
for-written notification about change 


‚ in uniform schedules, bus routes — are 


some of the common issues raised in 
parent- teacher interactions. 

Parents concern about their, 
children’s behavioür.or issues that 
deal with their psychological well, 
being are expressed on fewer осса- 
‘sions as comparéd with those concern- 


, ing academic performance. More 
` -often than not, teachers are more likely 
to broach the subject of behaviour, 


eitherthrough written commupication | 

in case of instances of gross miscon- ` 

duct, or during regulari interactions. 
Concern aboutthe behaviour of 


_an eight year old girl was communi- 


cated by a teacher during a meeting: 
It was heartening to see how much 


` time the teacher spent with the parents’ 


in figuring out the reasons for the 
attention-seeking deviant behaviour 
of the child. During the discussion it 
was realized that the birth ofa younger 


sibling may have made the child feel 
; insecure, and hence the problem. When 
parents and teachers get together and 


ды ' 


Childhood.. 


viewtheproblemathand as acommon 
concern, it is likely that the problem 
will get resolved and be in the child's 
interest. 28 

While parents Бөкен of 


aloofness and lack of concern.on the. 


partofteachers, teachers perceive par- 
ents-as either totally unconcerned or 


too interfering in their work, *ama- . 


teurs encroaching ón their profes- 


sional territory.’ Aspecial educator in. 


a school conveyed her incapacity in 


being able to explain to parents of chil- . 


dren with learning difficulties the 
nature of their child’s problems. She 
felt that parents often found it difficult 


. to accept the problem, became defen- 
sive, and deployed their energies in 


blaming the school and teachers for 
their child’s condition. This in turn led 
toa lack of cooperation from theirend, 
hampering the remedial process. 


i arental involvement.then; has 
many flavours, some bitter and some 


sweet. Efforts to make parents part- 


ners in their children’s education have 
been made by administrators at differ- 
ent levels and to varying degrees. The 
range of activities that have been 
experimented with include incorpo- 
rating means of information transfer, 


individual and group meetings at ' 


home andat school, deploying parents 


to help with fund-raising chores or. 


with learning tasks in and out of the 
classroom, and establishing sundry 
community education programmes. 
Involvement of parents in child asse- 


ssment and school governance has 


also seen a gradual development, par- 
ticularly inthe West (Topping, 1986). 

Organising ‘parent-melas’, an 
innovative method adopted by. an 


education board in the country, is an 


effort to bridge the gap between par- 
ents and schools ànd to provide a 


forumforexchange of views and voic- 


ing of. concerns. Child development 


experts are invited to address ques- 


tions raised by teachers, school prin- 


cipals and, of course, parents: Slide . 
shows and films are used to generate - 
‘discussion on issues that parents and 


teachers experience in their day- 


to-day interactions withchildren. . 


[ . arental involvement in the edu- . - 
cation of young children has been. 


recognized as playing a pivotal role 


‚ Бу researchers, educationists and 


thinkers alike. Active involvement of 
parents leading to better academic 


performance by children has received ` 


unanimous research support. How- 


ever, there is considerable ambiguity. ЕХ 
as regards the actual role that parents ` 


can play inthe process. Parents percep- 


tion of theirinvolvement sometimes. 


conflicts with that held by teachers. 


Transaction ‘of information leads to: ` 
- exchange of unpleasant or sometirnes 


contradictory views, victimizing the 
child in the process. 


Concerns regarding academic А 
“performance overide other matters, 
both on the part of teachers and par- ` 
ent’. While parents complainof being, - 


isolated and denied information, 


teachers also express an inability to’ 
convey messages to amateur listeners. 
Informal, pleasant and frequenti inter- 


actions using expert opinion to medi- 


ate, and the media to communicate,.. | 
could perhaps make ihecatch-phrase - 
‘parents as partners" realize its true | 


meaning. 
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Experiences from child art 


DEVI 


PRASAD 


CHILD art provides a window to the 
world of the child. My experience of 
watching through that window over 
many years revealed to me a new 
world, a world.that is not the same as 
that of the adult. In fact, they are two 
very different worlds—one the adult’s 
and the other the child’s. Without 
proper knowledge and understanding, 
it is not easy for grown-ups to enter 


` and understand the child's world. 


Some people think that a child 
draws pictures the way he does 
because of a lack of requisite skills 
to see things as they are in reality. A 
child, they believe, cannot draw real- 
istically because he has not yet learnt 
to translate the three dimensional visual 
reality onto atwo dimensional surface, 
i.e. on paper or board. Visually, the three 
dimensional aspect, many people think, 
isanessential elementof the art of draw- 
ing and painting. 

There-is yet another argument 
often put forward. The child has to 


become an adult one day. Therefore, 


the effort of the child to communicate 


| his experiences in the form of pictures 


is only a part of the larger learning pro- 
cess, i.e. learning to reach adulthood. 
Hence, children must learn to see visual 
reality the same way as most adults do. 
Inother words, to reach adulthood chil- 
dren can learn only by iniitating adults 
and through their guidance. I find this 


argument lacks respect for childhood. : 


It also indicates an absence of a sound 
educationalperspective. . > 


. My observations have provided , 
me a different perspective to child 


development. Experts may probably 
callitnaiveorromantic! ButIamcon- 
vincedthatifallowed and encouraged 


` toenjoy and live healthily in theirown 


world, and to climb their own ladder 
of developinent at their own pace, 


children will be better prepared for 


adulthood. As well-fulfilled indivi- 
duals, they will be prepared to facedife 
boldly and intelligently, and with 
fewer inhibitions. 

There is also the question of the 
artistic status of children’s work. 
Some well-known authorities on cog- 
nitive developmentand children’s art 
expression use the same yardstick 
for judging child art which they use 
for judging the art of the adult: These 
scholars do, however, accept that 
children’s work has moved many 
people with its artistic quality; it has 
allured many aconnoisseur. Yet, these 
experts argue that we cannotevade the 
issue whether child art holds the same 


meaning fora youngster as itdoesfor . 
.an adult. They question whether a 


child artist is significantly involved 
with the production or is wholly enve- 
loped by the processes of creation, or 
whatever his attitude towards his work, 

if hisskill utilize processes akinto those 
marshalled by gifted adultartists. 

I do not understand this app- 
roach. True, different kinds of ele- 
ments are present in the act of children 
painting pictures—indeed, very differ- 


ent from those that are involved inthe ` 


work of adult artists. However, they 
are two different worlds. And, isit not 
true that to expect a‘child to follow 
adultnorms and practices is to deprive 


_ him of his own world, his childhood? 


My experience with children 


expressing themselves through artand 


understanding the mind of the child, 
has convinced'me that children's art 


_must not be seen through the eyes of . 


adults and judged by their standards. 
Whatever an uninhibited child does 
with pencil/colours and paper or with 
clay comes outas something that he has 
absorbed from the world he sees and 
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‘knows’. Thisis differentfrom whatthe 
adulteyeand mind sees and knows. 


We have to keep in mind that 


some things the child does bear char- 
acteristics of adulthood. Butthat kind 
of work need not be, and is often not, 
the product of the child’s own person- 
ality. Whatever the child produces 


from his child-nature is. his and his 


alone; this no adult can produce. It 


- needs to be pointed out that adults, par- 
_ ticularly parents, often do not have a 


` -grasp of the subject of child art. They 


36 


are so extravagant in their praise of 
whatever the-child draws or-makes 


_thatitdoes not help in channelising the 


growth of the child. Hence, itis essen- 
tial that they try tounderstand the child 


‘and his basic needs. 


Tous child's logic is so different 


from theadult's that one often won- 
.ders which. is more logical. Franz 
Cizek once said: “Тһе wonderful logic > 


of the child is often ruined by a spoiled 
logic of the adult. And wrong educa- 
tion cripples the child spiritually. The 
child thinks quite simply and logi- 


‘cally. For instance, once а girl drewa `. 


house—arectangle and atriangle—and 


| asked me: “Is this right?” I answered: 


“Ofcourse.” But the child continued: 
“The teacher said it is wrong if one 


` makes it so.” “Why?” I asked. “Не | 
said thatthe roof must always project, . 


otherwise the rain-water will run 
down along the walls of the house. But 
suddenly the child began to laugh. I 
asked why she laughed. “Because it 
cannotrain ina picture." How logical 
аста” — . 
| Franz Cizek was the first to use 
the term ‘child art’. He gave the child 
dignity and freedom to express boldly 
and artistically. I feel that Cizek’s 
vision of the child’s mind is that kind 
of truth which every parent’must 
realize and practice. 

. Some 20th century artists were 
so moved by child art that it became 


Childhood : 


aninspirationfortheirown creations. 


This is a phenomenon’ similar to the - 


modern artists learning from the draw- 
ings and paintings of the cave dwellers 
and tribal people. But the fact is that the 


artistic status of true child art is differ- 


ent and unique; it belongs to the world 
of the child and not of the adult. . 

. I want to draw attention to the 
diagnostic aspect of child art, particu- 
larly where it relatesto the status ofthe 
child in the family. Teachers and par- 
ents of child artists must be aware that 
they can learn a tremendous amount 


and imparts grace and beauty, if it is 
bad, the reverse. And moreover, the 
proper training we propose to give will 
make aman quick to perceive the short- 
comings of works of art or nature, 
whose ugliness he will rightly dislike. 
Anything beautiful he will.welcome 


‘gladly, willmake it his ownand so grow 


intrue goodness of character. Anything 


` ugly he will rightly condemn and dis- 


about the mind of their:children . 


through their work. It would help them 


like,even when heisstill young and can- 


notunderstand the reason for so doing, 
. while when reason comes he will rec- 


ognize and welcome her as a familiar 
friend because of his upbringing.... In 


- my viewthati E thepurpose of this stage 


become aware about the needs of chil- - 


dren as also about the experiences 
children pass through. | 

The individual is by nature an 
artist, acreator. Whatever hereceives 
is not with passivity, and in his mind 
itis notan accurate physical represen- 


tation of the objects felt and/or seen 


around. In his subconscious the indi- 
vidual continuously. adapts, trans- 


formingi itinto human imagery tinged 


with values held to be part of his sen- 
timentand imagination. 


T. concept of art as essential to 
good education has been long known 
to human society. On the influence of 
агї in the early stages of growing up, 
Plato wrote: ‘We must look for artists 


of education.’ 


Р... asks the question: “Апа are 


. notthesethings which our young men 


must pursue, if they are to perform 


their function in life properly?’ He | 


himself provides the answer: "They 
must. The graphic arts are full ofthe 
same qualities and so are the related 
crafts, weaving and embroidery, archi- 


. tecture and manufacture of furniture 
. of all kinds; and the same is true of liv- 


' ing things, animals and plants. For, in 


all of these we find beauty and ugliness. 


And ugliness of form and bad rhythm, 


and disharmony are akin to poor qual- 
ity expression and character, and their 


" opposites are akin to and represent good 


and craftsmen capable of perceiving 


the real nature of what is beautiful, 
and then our young men living as it 
were in ahealthy climate will benefit, 
because all the works of art they see 
and hear influence them for good, like 
the breeze from some healthy country, 


leading them from earliest childhood | 
into close sympathy and conformity i 


with beauty and reason.’ 

* Andthatis .. 
education is crucial. For rhythm and 
harmony penetrate deeply into the 
mind and take a most powerful hold 
onit, and if educationis good, it brings 


. why this stage of | 


-character and discipline.’*’- 


. Musicis one of the most power- 


ful of mediums creating and influ-- 


encing rhythm and harmony of the 
soul. Hence, firm bondage, if created 


_between them; will in turn gerierate 


grace. One who has received that kind 
of an education, i.e. of the inner life, 
will have the skill to understand the 
weakness of particular arts as well as 
of nature. With good taste he will 


adore truth, draw joy from it апа. 


internalize it in his personality. He 


р. Plato, The Republic. Penguin Books, 1955, 
ОР. 163. ; 


` 2. Ibid, p.162... 
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will dislike the bad and the evil and 
decry it openly, even in his youth 
when he may not be fully aware of 


the reasons behind it. In other words, 


according to Plato, proper art educa- 
tion helps the individual to develop a 
sense of good andevil. 

Creative activities provide the 
discipline in which the senses intu- 
itively seek unity, harmony, proportion 
and wholeness of experience. The use 
of mediums and tools — clay, cotton, 
wool, leather, wood, stone, brushes, 
potter’s wheel, the saw—impose onthis 
discipline by their very physical nature. 
Moreover, they draw the creator closer 
to nature, which alone is the supreme 
example of harmony, sympathy and 
union. These are the same laws on 
which the human community depends 
forits own unity and integrity. 


A. activities create a deep sense 
of freedom in the child, which leads 
to full fruition of all his gifts and tal- 
ents, to his true and stable happiness 
in adult life. Art,.actually, leads the 
child out of himself. Children engaged 
in spontaneous creative activities are 
happier than those who may do well 


| intheiracademic work butdo nottake 


part in art activities. Children's spon- 
taneous paintings are direct evidence 
oftheir psychological апа physiologi- 
cal disposition. Child art has more 
clinical value than any other form of 
evidence. Creative activities also help 
develop self-confidence in the child. 
Art activities can liberate indi- 
viduals from their aggression and 
other repressed instincts accumulated 
during early childhood. To give a 
simple example: At our school in 
Gandhi’s ashram, we had a boy from 
the Gond tribal community. The 
Gonds were known as a warrior com- 
munity. The boy's father, a worker in 
the national struggle against colonial 


~ rule, had been arrested and kept in soli- 


tary confinement for several years. 


One can understand the psychologi- 
cal state of the family, particularly of 
the.children. This boy of ten was not 
only endowed with lots of energy and 
tribal spirit, but was also emotionally 
tense. He often became violent with 
younger children and beat them up. 


| admitted him to my class and рго- 
vided him the freedom to spend as 
much time as he liked in art and craft 
activities. Withinafew months he was 
drawing pictures of historical heroes. 
He was also ericouraged to join a 
group of boys and girls to chop fire- 
wood for the kitchen. Chopping wood 
with an axe helped him to give vent to 
the extra energy and violence stored 
within. In a year or so he was.a diffe- 
rent person, responsible and active, 
and also a good artist. I often wonder 
what would have happened had he 
gone toan ordinary school. 

In many homes I have observed 
that children who are engaged in art 
activities are happy and more alert. 
They have a close relationship with 
their families and become a source of 
joy forthe parents. Evenata very early 
stage if the child is given an opportu- 
nity to handle simple art material, he 
starts scribbling in order to experi- 
ment with the material. He uses it-to 
convey-the urges of his inner world to 
asympathetic spectator, to the parent 
from whom he expects an encoürag- - 
ingresponse. It providesan opportunity 
fordialo gue between the child and par- 
ent. Until the age of three or foür the 
average child has not developed a spo- 
kenlanguagetotheextentofbeing able 
to communicate with someone who is 
prepared to listen. However, artistic 
activities providetothechildalanguage 
he needs to give expression to his inner 
self. If the child is unable to express 
freely, his feelings get distorted and 
often become destructive. | 

. It'is not sufficient for the child 
to be able express himself through art. ` 


He needs an audience that will give 
him recognition and appreciate. his 
work. Franz Cizek, the Viennese 
painter, described one of his experi- 
ences: ‘After drawing and painting for 
an hour, I discussed with a dozen chil- 
dren from three to seven, their pic- 
tures. That means we discussed them 
together. I had finished when six year 
old Susan started sobbing. When I 
asked her why she cried, she said: “But 
you have not criticized my picture.” 
Needless to say, Ihad done it, but Idid 
notknow that Susan was outside when 
I discussed and praised her picture. 
Susan was a shy child, but when she 
did not get “significance” or thought 
she had not, she asked for it.’ 


Boss needs this kind of recogni- 
tion for building a healthy self-image. 
The role of the family is even more 
important in this regard. The child 
needs messages from his -parents 


which will assure him that they trust. 


him and respect his personality. After 
all, the health of the family depends 
upon the degree of intimacy in relation- 
ships and recognition of and respect 
foreach other’s personality. A family 
is happy in which the children are 
happy and active: Can human society 
be considered healthy if its units — 
individual families —are not happy? 
Creative activities, during every 
stage of childhood, prepare the indi- 
vidual to communicate freely and 
courageously and at the same time to 
become an integral part of nature and 
life as a whole. I will conclude with a 
quote from Schillar: ‘One of the most 
important tasks of culture is to submit 
man to the influence of form, even in his 
merely physical life: to make this Fife 
aesthetic by introducing the rule of 
beauty wherever possible; because only 
from the aesthetic, and not from the 
physical state, can morality develop3 


3. Quoted by Herbert Read in Education 
Through Art. Faber and Faber, 1956, p. 255. 
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Childhood 


Restoring play 


SUDARSHAN KHANNA - 


MY interest in toys was rekindled 
when I was in my mid-twenties: While 
teaching acourse at NID (National Ins- 
titute of Design) on creative manipu- 
lation of materials, I looked around for 
examples of intelligent use of com- 
mon materials. Toys, particularly 


-those made by artisans and sold at 


melas, were an outstanding example 


_ ofnotonly material science but prod- 


uct design as well. This was some 25 


years ago. ‘Since then I have discov- , 


ered other interesting things about 
these tiny products of play. 

However, in the lasttwo decades 
our great heritage of toys made by 
children, families and artisans is ona 
rapid decline. Left unattended and 
uncared for, it will slowly die. The 
organized secior of the toy industry, 
although growing rapidly in money 
terms every year, is not doing a good 
job. There is no product development, 
research or concern for ‘good tools of 
play.’ On the other hand, it is a joy to 
see a sparkle in the eyes of children 
when they make and play with real 
toys, often without spending any 
money. 7 

Let me first give you an idea of 
whattypes of toys are available, their 
play value andthe situation today. 

Self-made toys constitute an 
invaluable play activity yet have 


s 


remained largely uncared and unno-- 


ticed. As a child I could make 10-15 
types of toys but these simple ideas are 
not known today. After some years of 
informal research, I had over 150 


ideas listed. Most of them did not 


require any special materials or tools. 


- These toys provided more than just 
`+ playandfun. The making of these toys 


could introduce the basics of the 3H: 


learning by hands, heart, and head. 


No other playthings can replace these 
‘toys which work.’ Children learn a 
great deal by trying out and sharing the 
process of making these toys. | 

Let me give some examples. 


. Childrenroll aleafto make atoy flute. 
`I remember that as a child it was fun 


not only to roll a flute but also help a 
younger childto do the same. Children 
often notice the sound quality of their 
flutes, perhaps their first lesson in the 
science and art of music. 

As kids we made our own kites 
because we could make four kites for 
the price of one. We gained not only 
savings in terms of money but an intro- 
duction to the finer aspects of a flying 
object. A neighbourhood friend, a 
child of 1Q, once brought me a toy 


. from Kerala, a spinning fan housed 


in a seed. The palm leaf fan blades 
rotated when the spindle, housed ina 
rubber plant seed, was rotated. The 
seed was made hollow to accommo- 
date the spindle, i.e., the pulp inside 
the seed was removed, but without 
cutting or breaking the seed. This 
puzzled me till I learnt that children 
left the seeds near an ant hill. The ants 
ate away the inside of the seed and the 
children gotaclean shell necessary for 
making the toy. This seemingly 


simple, innocent act of involving the - 


co-operation of ants had a far reach- 
ing impact. Which toy in the market 
today can provide such a profound 
experience, that too at no cost?. ` 
There are many toys virtually 
made of *nothing'.and yet they pro- 


‘vide endless fun to children. A tiny 


paper helicopter, acracker, a jumping 


frog, a paper butterfly flutterin gon the 


same law of physics as the one which 


уу 


helps lift airplanes into the air. But 
alas, the culture of making toys by 
children of their own free will is dis- 
appearing. Occasionally I come 
across children in slums making these 
toys, primarily because they cost 
nothing. Yet they would be of great 
valueto any child, rich or poor. 


Fan, made toys constitute the 
basic things of play. Making dolls out 
of rags was a common activity in the 
family, but now one rarely comes 


across family made dolls. Earlier; 


mothers made tiny animals and birds 
out of atta, kneaded flour. While bak- 
ing chappatis these toys too were 
baked. A large variety of toys were 
made in every home. All this has 
almost disappeared. . 
Dynamic folk toys are made by 


artisans, as full-time work or as sea-. 


sonal income supplementing activity 
- playthings which make sound, 
movements, action and so on. The 


flute, wind wheels, acrobatic figures, . 


rattles, moving snakes, the striking 
snake are some examples. These toys 
were earlier sold at melas and fairs. 


In 1972, Tremember visiting а. 
big fair in Ahmedabad on Janma- ` 


shtami day. There were several stalls 
displaying the figurines of Krishna 


-and Radha. Some smaller stalls sold 


hand-made scrap metal toys, typical 
of Ahmedabad. A few women were 
selling rag dolls. Ialso found over 100 
toy makers selling a variety of action 


‘toys — wind wheels, flutes, paper 


snakes, reed striking snakes, jigging 
puppets and so on. The place looked 


likea big roadside toy exposition, with , 


toy makers giving demonstrations 
while selling their products. 


I made it a point to visit this: 


Janmashtami fair every year for the 
next 20 years. Every year thenumber 
oftoy makers decreased, increasingly 
replaced by stalls selling cheap plas- 
tic toys. Last year I could count only 


seven action toy makers. The loss is 
notonly theartisans, but ofthousands 
ofchildren visiting the fair. 

The toy mela I described is not 
unique to Ahmedabad. West Bengal 
and Orissa are 'treasure states' for 
toys. I visited over 50 fairs during a 
one year stay in West Bengal. I recol- 
lect a simple incident. While travel- 
ling in abus, I saw a man walking with 
a bundle of jigging puppets and acro- 
bats. I jumped off the bus. Abbas was 
going to a one-day mela in the city. 


` There were over 150 action toy mak- 


ers with stalls on either side of the 
road. There was notasingle plastictoy 
stall. Thé flutes, wind wheels, acro- 
bats, drüm carts, toy violins, rattles 


_and other play-things were being sold 


by artisans. It had the air of an open air 
museum of toys. This was in 1977. 
Had I not noted this-down, today it 
would be difficult to believe that such 
à great children's toy fair had taken 


place in the recent past. Thousands of 


people made their living from toys. 


` 


Е... toys are made by crafts 
communities as a seasonal activity. 
Many potters make icons and figu- 
rines for festivals and occasions like 
Janamashtmi and Ganesh Chaturthi, 
Foraprojectrelatedtothe proposal for 


Setting up a national centre for toys, I 


travelled all over India to meet craft 
communities engaged in toy making. 
This was in the early 1980s. I met 
crafts communities working with 
papier mache, bamboo, clay, terra- 
cotta, reeds, wood and soon. There were 
thousands of people engaged in this 
area of work. This too has declined. 
Craft toys are made by commu- 
nities specializing in toy making. Dur- 
ing an all India survey in the late? 70s 
and '80s, I found a number of well 
established craft groups exclusively 
involved in toy making. For instance, 
there was a large community of pot- 


‘ters in, Agra making thousands of 


*'surkanda rattles’ 


papier mache birds. Toy making com- 
munities located in Varanasi in U.P., 
Udaipurin Rajasthan, Channapatna in 
Karnataka and Idar in Gujarat made 
turned-wood lacquered toys by the 


. millions. In Amritsar I came across 


groups of women artisans:selling 
. This child-safe 
sculpture-like rattle was a papular toy 
for children. Even today the women- 
folk of this community supplement 
their family income by making and 
selling this outstanding toy. 


B. what is the situation today? I 


revisited Varanasi and Udaipur after 


a gap of 15.уеагѕ. Raw material now 
constitutes a major problem. No one 
listens to the crafts people. Toy mak- 
ers have switched over to other areas 
of-work. It is the same story every- 
where — the usual tale of apathy and 
total unconcern for the promotion of 
indigenous toys and toymakers. 

We then have the tiny things, 
mass produced toys by tiny industry. 


-We often see hawkers carrying arange 


of tiny mass produced toys on a bam- 
boo structure. The tiny puzzles, plas- 
tic whistles, balloons, are some of the 


common cheap toys mass produced 


by a tiny household industry. These 


are usually supplied against orders’ 


from wholesale shops. A few years 
ago.we could have gota range of toys 
which were hand-made. But today it 
is only the cheap plastic moulded anes 
that are visible. 

Finally, there is the upcoming 
market-driven toy manufacturing 
sector. The toys bought as birthday 
gifts are usually from this segment of 
industry. There are several medium 
scale industries engaged in this sector. 
From a modest Rs 1000 million 
annual turnover a decade ago, this 
sector has grown steadily in terms of 
its business turnover. Jokingly, I often 
ask my friends to get meone mass pro- 
duced modern toy which is also indig- 
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enously designed and developed. I 
have yetto receiveany such sample. 
I am not opposed to the mass 


‚ produced, mass marketed toys: But, at 


present, the products are expensive, 


with hardly any indigenous develop- - 


ment. The designs are mere adoptions 
and imitations of popular western 
ones. The variety currently available 
has a limited play value. The modern 
toys produced by the organized sec- 


‘tor of industry are often viewed as 


‘good butcostly'. Lately тапутеѕеаг- 
chers and educationists are bringing 
out the ‘other side’ of these ‘good 
looking toys.’ 


A major criticism of the mass mar- 
keted mono-cultural toys is that they 
offer limited scope for participation. 
Second, the toy industry is increas- 


ingly becoming a part ofthe entertain- ` 


ment and commodity industry. This 
shift has been clearly noticed in the 
methods adopted by commercially 
successful toys like the ‘Barbie dolls’. 
Researchers have voiced their con- 
cern about the ‘hidden agenda’ behind 
the mass marketed ‘advertising’ or 
‘commodity’ products. Children’s 
emotions are being increasingly 
exploited. These toys are often status 
objects of ownership rather than play, 
There is also concern that many of 
them are in fact pseudo participative 
and only seem to promote the ego and 
greed. 

Where are we headed to? It.is 
tragic that our once great, vast, decen- 
tralized culture of toy making has been 
vastly eroded. Even ‘educated’ par- 
ents don’t like to buy artisan-made 
toys, produced in ‘slums’ and ‘dirty’ 
homes. Many parents seem to con- 
sider self-made products, made of 
common discarded materials -as 


.-junk’. Inreality most modern toys are 


not only expensive but can be termed 
as junk as faras their play value is con- 
cerned. Second, the cultural value of 


[3 


Childhood 


` 


mono-cultural toysis questionable. If 
they are the first artifacts providing a 
socio-cultural context to young 


minds, then itis fairto ask what socio- , 


cultural contextis being promoted? 


T.. reasons behind the erosion and 
rapid decline of the culture of indig- 
enous toys and toy makers are not 
difficult to discern. They are the same, 


for example, that are bringing about. 


the steady, sickening and slow death 
of bio-diversity, ouralternative health 
practices. Similar factors are behind 


our rivers becoming naalas, and our. 


cities becoming high and low-level 
slums. { 

Today, grand allopathic hospi- 
tals are projected as the answer to 
people's health problems and cars as 
solutions for mass transportation 


needs. Why should mass produced, 


mass marketed, sleek toys then not be 
accepted as the ‘best’ tools of play? 
The problem is that the best is often 
associated with the imported, latest 
and faddist. 

Often, parents ask how they 
should go about choosing toys. My 
advice is that expensive toys need not 
be the best things to play with. Judge 
a toy for play and participation rather 
than as a thing to possess, Focus on 
safety considerations and its child- 
friendliness. The thrill is provided by 
theconceptofthetoy. ` : 
^ І һе spontaneous response of 
childrenis to be taken as reliable feed- 
back, then toys made by children 
would be rated far higher. In my work- 
shops forchildren and adults working 
with children, I can list numerous 
examples of joy and thrill, rarely 
associated with most of the modern 
commodity toys. Child-made toys 
have a profound and long lasting 
impact. They help children in creative 
use oftheir 3H: hands, heart and head. 

Forthe younger ones, the expe- 
rience of making toys is profound. For 


olderchildren, we often use arange of 
simple concepts to help them innovate 
and design new products. The res- 
ponse of children and adults is often 
surprising. Itis notthat mass produced, 
mass marketed, mono-cultural toys 
have no role but that it is a limited one. 
What we need is the co-existence of 


the old and new, traditional and mod- 
‚ ern. Both the indigenous and the 


mono-cultural toys have their own 
place and can co-exist. 

But our present mindset seems 
to go for *this or that', to choose the 
‘best’, which often means choosing 
the imported, the latest and the faddist. 
Isitnotironical that whiletoday there 
are more 'educated' parents, more 
child development departments and 
research centers, yet the quality of 
play material has deteriorated? - 


Wii the factory-made toy sec- 


tor can take care of itself, the sectors 
of child-made and artisan-made indig- 
enous toys need institutional support 
and promotion. We need to bring out 
the significance of these resources and 
relate them to genuine play and edu- 
cation. We need to promote diversity, 
decentralization, and democratization 
of our cultural resources. It would be 


‘difficult for hard-headed adults to 


realize that children too need a ‘home 
grown foundation’ for their play. 
Allsaid done, there is little to be 
gained by blaming the national or mul- 
tinational toy companies. We have 
ourselves ruined our priceless heri- 
tage. Be it our toys, water resources 
or bio-diversity, there seems a design 
in the madness. But whose design is 
this and why are we not capable of 
doing something about it? While sav- 


ing the rivers or salvaging the natural ` 


heritage may. seem a massive task, 
beyond our individual capacity, the 
same cannot be said about supporting 
and promoting good play resources 
for children. | 


ГА 


Hunger - 


VEENA DAS 


INan impressive study on the impact 
of hunger on practices of child rearing 
in a small market town in Brazil, 


: Nancy Scheper-Hughes! states the 


` "visitors". 


., designed to challenge our judgement. 


problem of'child neglect in the follow- 
ing terms. ‘I argue,’ she says, ‘that 
high expectancy of child death is a 
powerful shaper of maternal thinking 
and practice as evidenced; in particu- 


lar, in delayed attachments to infants 


sometimes thought of as temporary 

Questioning the commonly held 
notions of a universal mother love, 
Scheper-Hughes gives devastating 
descriptions of how mothers crazed 
with hunger find it difficult to harness 
material and emotional resources to 
ensure the survival of their children: 
babies viewed by their mothers as 
doomed to die because of their frailty 
are allowed to die. Her ethnography is 


of such mothers in terms of such fac- 

ile notions as ‘maternal neglect’. _ 
Scheper-Hughes’ contention 

that we need to produce a political 


1. Nancy Scheper-Hughes, Death Without 


Weeping. University of California Press, 1995, 


economy of emotion is well taken. 
There is a high expectancy of death, 
especially of children, in the town she 
studied. The ability to face death with 
equanimity and stoicismis highly val- 
ued. Asan unintended consequence of 
these factors, patterns of nurturing are 
produced that lead to a differentiation 
within the infants between those who 
are thought ofas ‘thrivers’ and ‘keep- 
ers' and those who are thought of as 


born ‘already wantingto іе’. 


In the thick ethnography that 


„she has produced we come to see the 


life-world of mothers who can be so 
crazed by hungerthat they view them- 
selves in conflict with their babies for 
nourishnient. Similarly, frequent 
pregnancies, highly unstable relations 
of conjugal or sexual solidarity find 
many mothers struggling alone with 
the task of ensuring the survival of 
theirchildren. 

In this paper I want to share 
some of my ethnographicexperiences 
thatcenteraround children from fami- 
lies with very little food security, 
which in turn produces parental 
behaviour that may be interpreted as 


neglectif we do not see the totality of 
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circumstances in which itis produced. 
The examples are taken from poor 
households in the districts of Bilaspur 


-arid Sarguja in Madhya Pradesh. Stud- . 


ies by ICMR, based upon sampling pro- 
‘cedures which have tried to measure 
moderate to severe malnutrition by 
methods of weekly recall, suggestthat 
- theextentof malnutrition among chil- 
dren from tribes classified as ‘primi- 
tive' range from 30% to 45%. Тһе 
infant .mortality rate-in Madhya 


. Pradesh is 117 per thousand and in. 


some tribal groups it has been found 
to beas high as 154 per thousand. 
‘There have been several attempts 
at the macro level to explain the high 
incidence of infant mortality in the 
Hindi speaking states through evok- 
ing factors like the low level of literacy 
in these regions. There is, however, 
the direct impact of appalling poverty 
which makes it impossible for the 
family to ensure the survival of their 


` = children. This is much bettercaptured 


42 


by narrating the stories of such fami- 


- liesratherthan by any statistical over- 


views. One such story. narrated here is 


by no means exceptional. | 
$ ; 5 


Т. month was April '97. We had 


visited Tutpara, an important hamlet ` 


in a village:in Sarguja, where promi- 


^ , nent persons of the village.had gath- 


eredto greetme. Aftertalkingtothem 


*- I suggested to the sarpanch who was 


a young Oraon and another older per- 
son, also an Oraon, that we walk to the 
hamlets of the Pahadi.Korvas which 


‚ were situated at different heights in ће . 


` nearby hills. Weclimbed upto Imlipara, 


atiny hamlet of-10 related households, 


- where we were first greeted by.atall man 
- who completely dominated:the small 
space on which some kind of temporary 
shelters had been built. : 
It was obvious that he was in an 
inebriated condition. He had come 
fromahamlethigherupon the hills to 


visit his daughter who. was-married 


Childhood 


into this hamlet. A number of women А 


(5 or 6) were sitting in a row outside 
oneofthe shelters. Children had gath- 
ered around and were staring from a 
"distance. A little further away, under 
atamarind tree (from which the ham- 
let derives its temporary name, for it 
is not counted as a sepárate hamlet in 
official records), sat a young mother 
(the intoxicated man's daughter) with 
asmall baby in her Jap who was suck- 
ling at her breasts. A couple of other 
men were standing around, but most 
of them were out.’ We were soon 
joined by a man who appeared to be 
the head of this hamlet. It was to his 
son that the first man’s daughter was. 
married. 


s 


Q. inquiring about their sources 
of livelihood, the man who was intoxi- 
cated became aggressive. He said 
there was very little patta land (i.e. 
land over which they had title) that 
anyone owned, less than one acre per 
family. They had a little bit of kabza 


land (6ccupied land) — whatthey grew . 
. on it was so little, it was-consumed 


within a month. ‘What did they доог ` 
the rest of the-year?’.‘We do what we 
can do,’ he said. ‘What banibhuti we 
“get, we do to fill our stomachs and if 
nothing is there we just drink water’ 
(He gestures by putting a big glass to 
his mouth and swallowing it rapidly). 
Then he pointed to the young woman 
suckling her baby and said, ‘Look, 
look there — that baby is burning with, 
fever. Yesterday I walked all the way 
to a nearby town to get a pill: I spent 
whatever money I had earned in the 
town the day before andtr udged back 
late at night, but the pill has made no 
difference.’ I touched the baby’s fore- 
head. It was burning and he was suckl- 
ing at the breast desperately but the- 


. motherdid not seemto have much milk. 


I asked the mother if she had 
eaten anything. She mistook my ques- 
tion and thought I was asking if the 


i 
baby had eaten something. Her father 
turned aggressive and said, ‘What 
should we give himtoeat--sucha little 
thing - should we give him so much | 
rice (gestured with his hands to indi- 
cate a large quantity) -how can he eal `- 
that?’ ‘No, no’, said, ‘has the mother 
had anything to eat?’ Now the others 
joined the conversation and said that 
they were waiting for some of the men 


‘to return. Whatever they got, rice or 


kodo or kudki — they would cook it 
with some tamarind. 1 asked if they 
knew about ORS (jeevanghol). They 
knew nothing about it. Evidentry the 
ANM (auxiliary nurse midwife) never- 


came up tothe hamlet. It seemed that | 
. dtswas only düring the polio eradica-' ` 
tion programme that-they мете all 


made to go to the school in the main 
hamlet with the babies who, were 
giventhe drops. | 


Ts sarpanch g got quite defensive. 
He said that if these people did not 
come down, if they did not tell what 
troubled them, how could ме. help 


"them? I tried to explain an alternate 


way of-making the oral rehydration 
fluid. ‘Were they going to make реј’ 
(athinrice gruel)? ‘No, by thetimethe . 
men come back there will be time only 
forone meal and they will'make either 


rice or kodo' (a coarse cereal grown 


in the region with little nutritional 
value). Laskedthe sarpanch toexplain ` 
to the young mother and the older. 
woman sitting nextto herhow impór- 
tant it was for the baby to receive flu- 


" ids. In his dialect, he began to explain. 


‘You have some salt in the house,” 
don’t you? Well takethis much sugar, 


putitin this much water and boil itand- 


then put a pinch of salt in it and 


"squeeze a few drops of lemon. “Мо: 


sugar in the house?’ Yes, but go down 
to someone — they may not give you 
sugar if itis for yourself, butif you say | | 
that itis needed to save the' child [they 
will give youafistful.' 


aa 


Р 


1 


The women nodded. ‘Where 
will you get the water from?' I asked. 
Now a new problem arose, for the 
hand pump was not working. They 
were ali drinking water from a nearby 
stream. The sarpanch told the baby's 
grandfather that the water must be 

- boiled and cooled. I was beginning to 
realise the hopelessness of the situa- 
tion. No sugar, no source of clean 
drinking water, shortage of fuel. But 
the man who was inebriated again 
became aggressive. "Whatever you 


say, we will not go to anyofie's door 


to beg.’ The women were listening 
more intently and I thought they inten- 
ded to follow it up. ‘But do not just 

«feed itto himall atonce,' Isard. ‘Give 

. itin small sips.’ (How shall I demon- 
strate that?) The woman took a leaf, 
"folded it in the shape of a spoon and 
said, ‘like this? The sarpanch prom- 
ised to help by getting a packet of 
ORS. 


| then walked to a very old woman 
(a classificatory. grandmother of the 


baby's father) who was sitting nearby - 


and deseeding the tamarind fruit that 


- she had been able to shake down from 


the tree with the help of a stick. ‘What 
is your name, amma?’ ‘Mo nam, mon 
nam hai Budhbai - My name, my 
name is Budh Bai.’ "Whoallareinthe 
: house (meaning how many members 
are there)?’ She laughed loudly and 
said, ‘mo aur mor gharmua.’ There is 
exquisite irony іп herusage for she had 
wittily substituted gharwala, the term 
for husband, one who 15 of the house, 
by gharmua, a mild curse meaning the 
death of the house, that could also 
express affection. Е 
Ilearnt that she was too old‘and 
weak to labour. She sits under the tree 
gathering the tamarind fruit and then 
takes it down to the village and sells it 


at Rs 1 or 2 a kilo: Or she gets some- 


coarse grain in exchange and that is 
what she has to eat. She confides that 


she had not eaten anything today but 
had consumed.some mahuwa liquor- 
“Consider it my medicine,’ she says, 
and laughs her head off. The official 
who was with me shook his head in 
disbelief: ‘Nothing to eat,’ he said, * 
‘and still they will drink... To me her 
drunken laughter had a different 
meaning altogether. In Nancy. 
Scheper-Hughes' field they would 
have named it ‘fool the hunger food.’ 


| n this case, as in many others I 
encountered, no one just gives up on 
babies (though they often give up on 
old people). The macro factors in ће, 
region, however, make it difficult for 
families, espectally for those of the - 
Pahadi Korvas who have little land, to 
ensure that babies, young mothers and 
very old people get enough toeat. The 
terrain is hilly, There are no markets 
nearby. Work is not readily available. 
Since the economy is a single crop 
rain-fed one, demand for agricul- 
tural labour is limited. So the sight of 
women waiting for the men to come 
back with small amounts of rice or 
kodo-kudki is acommon one. 

. In discussions with the local 
officials, such as the block develop- 
ment officers or project officers or 
medical officers, blame is often 
shifted to the tribal families for their 
poverty. The adivasis are like animals, 
an official told me, because they have 
no ambition to do better. Whatever. 
chara pani (fodder) you put before 
them, they will eat and be satisfied. 
The adivasis think differently. In this 
‘case, the baby’s grandfather һай 
walked at least 20 kilometers through 
rough terrain to getto a ‘doctor’ in the 
nearest small town with the days 
wages he had just earned. The doctor 
took Rs 20 for what was probably an 
aspirin and sent him back with the 
goli. Although the district administra- 
tion has an ambitious programme to 
make ordinary medicines available, . 


_not only in the PHCs but in every: hat; 


the poorstill go to private practitioners 
whoare little more than quacks. They 
end up paying large amounts relative 
to their incomes for useless drugs 
and injections. Itis under such condi- 
tions that parents are often unable to 
save small babies and infants. The’ 
high infant mortality rate is indica- 
tive of a whole gamut of problems 
that families face in their struggle 
survival. : 

Thetheme of mahuwa as medi- 
cine was to appear in many other con- 
texts. In Batidanda, set up as a model 
villageto demonstrate how the Pahadi 
Korvas had been successfully weaned 
away from a nomadic lifestyle to one 
of settled agriculture, I indeed found 
that the villagers of the main hamlet 


had successfully grown the rabi crop ` 


of wheat. In the houses I found that 
there was some stored grain, small 
fish, and vegetables grown in the. 
household badi. Under a WHO spon- 
sored scheme the hamlet had been 
provided witha bathroom for women, 
a public pump for water, gobar gas, 
andafew stone benches. - 


B ut justa little distance away from 
the ‘model. hamlet was another in 
which lived some adivasi and some 
non-adivasi families, both equally 
poor. Since this was not part of the 
model hamlet, none of the benefits had 
reached them. The head of a Pahadi 
Korva family showed me several 
kinds of roots and leaves. The roots 
had exotic names such as fejraj (king 
of the luminous ones), bhojraj (one 
with a royal taste) and the leaves had 
a sour taste and could be ground into 
a chutney. In this hamlet the land 
owned by families was too small to be 
measured in acres — instead the mea- 
sure was in terms of the number of fist- 
fuls (mutthis) of seed that could be 
scattered on the land. In this slack sea- 
son there was no stored grain in the 
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house. It wasa question of managing 
some bit of rice or kodo-kudki every 
day. There was a jackfruit tree in the 


. compound owned by one ofthe fami- 


liés, but basically the households for- 
aged for work or went surreptitiously 
to the forest to steal wood which could 
be sold. | Йй 
Before they came down from the 
hills to settle in this village, did they 
have enough to eat in the forest, I 
asked. They had practiced shifting 
cultivation in the forest up in the hills, 
they said, but there were many months 
of hunger. Our ancestors had planted 
these roots which have great power, 
the head of the Pahadi Korva house- 
hold told me. What can we do? They 
do not fill the stomachs of our chil- 
dren, but when they become weak we 
teed-them bits of roots so that the 
power of the ancestors can get into 
them. We also feed them mahuwa, 


very small amounts, because it acts as 


amedicine against hunger. 


A | n the district where I travelled for a 


month, from village to village, and 
held many discussions with the chil- 
dren (and with adults) on food and 
hunger, one fact stood out. Whenever 
I asked the children what their 


- favourite food.was, I received the 


response - khana (food). Initially I 
would smile, thinking I had been 


. unableto communicate my question. 


As my data on food practices accumu- 
lated, I found that out of 93 families I 
had interviewed in detail on food prac- 


tices, only five reported that they - 


could have three meals.a day. No one 
had time to cook in the morning, so 
food consisted of basi (left-overs of 
the previous night's meal). Even this 
was not something all families could 
afford. 20 families out of 93 reported 
that they had chaha, tea without milk 
orsugar. In the afternoon they cooked 
pej, a thin rice gruel often eaten with 
leaves ground into a paste. Only at 


Childhood ` 


night was a cooked meal of rice and 
some vegetable possible. It.was rare 
not to be hungry. In this context, the 
favourite food of children simply 
referred to a cooked meal – khana. 


` Hence the high point of school. was 


madhyannha, the mid-day meal. The 
twoto four year olds when asked what 
they did in the anganwadi, had a one 
word response — дауа. 


L. me narrate one last example. 
Looking through the records ofa PHC, 
I found that against the column on 
newborns, the ANM was required to 
fill inacolumn that asked her to puta 
tick mark against the choice — was 
the baby normal or weak (kamzor)? In 
the records, not a single baby was 
reported as having been born weak. I 
asked the female supervisor if there 
were any weak babies she had seen. 
She assured me thatall births had been 
normal. Were the babies weighed on 
birth, lasked. No, she said, till recently 
they had not been issued weighing 
kits. So they filled that column on 
the basis of their experience. Just at 
that time a mother brought a three 
month old baby fortreatrnent of askin 
disorder. The baby was clearly under- 
weight and listless. I asked the super- 
visor if that baby appeared normal to 
her. ‘Now that you ask,’ she said, ‘the 
baby is perhaps weak, but then all 
babies are born weak here. Where is 
the food forthe mothers to eat?’ 

And finally a comment by an 
eight year old on being asked: ‘What 
have you eaten this morning, roti, 
chaha, basi?’ ‘Roti? – І have not even 
seen the visage of a roti — roti ki to 
shakal bhinahin dekhi. 

In describing the illnesses of 


children, no mother referred to achild. 


who was no more as one who had died. 
Instead, they would say ‘vo to kharab 
ho gaya —the child is spoilt,’ much as 
one would talk of a flower or a fruit 
thathad dried up. 


\ 


^ 


Listening to children 


PRITI JOSHI 


I WAS interested in documenting 


experiences of young children in 


schoolinthecontextofhow they view 
themselves and others. I wanted to 
hear what they said about themselves 
and other children and get an oppor- 
tunity to discover the meaning of 


identity and relationships from the 


children's perspective. In this process, 
children could be represented as indi- 
viduals with unique identities rather 
than as a group which is assumed to be 
largely homogeneous. When we think 
of children as a group, it becomes 
impossible to understand individuals 
and the dynamics of their relation- 
ships. Focusing on heterogeneity 
also broadens our understanding of 


children who have been categorized - 


as disabled and we can begin to see 
beyond their labels. 
My work has beeninfluenced by 


the theoretical frameworks of phe- 


nomenology (Husserl, 1962), sym- 
bolic interactionism (Mead, 1934; 
Goffman, 1959) and ethnometho- 
dology (Garfinkel, 1967). In the con- 
text of children a phenomenological 
approach involves rejecting the pre- 
conceptions about children and their 


. lives held by adults. Symbolic inter- 
. actionism directs attention to the 


meaning of interaction to the partici- 
pants themselves. This meaning may 


Е be different for children as well as 


adults who are part of an interaction. 
Ethnomethodology focuses on prac- 


tices of its members, with, details of 


children's routines and practices in 
their everyday life. My emphasis 
was on listening to voices of children 
withouturging them to speak, or ask- 
ing adults whatchildren mean, or sug- 


gesting answers when they were - 


silent. 

Ispenttime with children when 
they were in the classroom, at play or 
participating in activities likedancing, 
singing, clay modelling or reading in 
the library : During this period I learnt 
the importance of getting involved in 
children’s practices and to wait, watch 
and listen without interrupting the 
flow of their activities. At times I 
chose themes which recurred in their 


_ conversations in an effort to discern 


how children gave meaning to them. 

On my first day at school, I was 
introduced to 54 children who were 
addressed by a teacher as Class Iv! 
This group identity was dominant in 
this setting. When encountering indi- 
vidual children outside the class, in 
corridors or play-ground, all adults 
wanted to know was their class and 
the name of the class teacher. 


The interest shown in a child . 


as distinct from the group related 
primarily to the child's academic per- 
formance. By this criteria only those 
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children who either performed very 
well or very poorly in their studies - 
were recognized and identified. The 


rest were lost in the group. The only 
other children that the school systém 


' recognized were the ‘troublemakers’. 


N amita was a much talked about 


child of Class Iv, a silent *trouble- 
maker’ —a child who did not work or 
interact with others. In fact, noone had 
really heard her voice. 
Smriti, Rhea, Meetu, 
Varsha were her classmates who sat 
near her. This is what they had to say:. 
Smriti: Namita! Say ‘Good morning’ 
to Priti Ma'am. 

Varsha: Not Ma' am, Бш 
ourteacher. ¢ | 
Smriti: Say, “Good Morning" (Мата 
now smiles and looks at me guard- 
edly). 


Abha: Didi, she does nottalltoevery- 


one. ў К 
Rhea: She talks. I have heard ie 
speak. In'Hindi class when Fasked her 
to read, she said, ‘I don’t know’ 


. (Namita poked a finger in her stom- 
ach and nodded and smiled asif gag 


ing with her). 

Mectu: When she comes эй a Didi 
in the morning she talks to her. 

Rhea: And on the next day she came 
from behind and put her hand on my 


` shoulder and said, ‘Rhea!’ 


Meetu: Her voice is very husky. (She 
imitates Namita and the others laugh. 
So does Namita and hides her face.), 
As I was drawn more closely 
into their social lives, children began 


to emphasize aspects of Namita’s | 


relationship with me. 

Varsha: Didi, Namita was angry with 
you yesterday. Why didn't you come? 
Abha: Now you stay with her here, in 
Ше class. We are going out to play. 


` Yesterday she sat alone when you 


didn'tcome. 
Varsha: You give her paper to draw. 
Have you gotcolours today? 


Childhood 


Abha and 


She isnot 


Abha: Ma’am saw herdrawing yester- 
day. She said ‘good!’ Патшадан уегу 


happy! - 


children is illustrated by the following 


gonversation. It highlights the control 


that she exercised over other children 
as also her ability to negotiate an 
advantageous position for herself. 

Namita flashes a fist-sized deer 
which is actually an eraser and smiles 
invitingly at Aditi. 
Aditi: Show! 2 : 

Namita hands it to o her. Other 
children gather around them, each 
wanting to feel and use it. Namita does 
not let them do so till they ask her. 
Aditi acts as the mediator who per- 
forms the act of giving and taking back 
ofthe object. 

Then Namita takes out Andr 
object—a large, brightly coloured pen- 
cil sharpener. Children examine it and 


‘Namitaallows one girl. totakeithome. 


Other children want this privilege too. 


. Aditi opens a notebook and prepares 
schedule lishing outset child’s turn, 


day-wise. ^ 
Aditi: ShallI give ittohim Namita? 

` 'Namita gives her approval for 
all the children but she decides the 
day on which each child can take the 
sharpener home by indicating on 
paper the order in which Aditi has 
been listing out names of children. 


А... toone teacher, children. 


iri Namita’s class were given duties 
tolook after her, like helping herto the 


toilet ortakingoutthings from her bag. - 
This had become quite a task for the , 


girls. Namita did not get up to greet 
teachers nor did she obey simple ins- 
tructions about class work, added 
another. 

However, while paying close 
attention to Namita's interpersona] 


' relations with the girls in her class, 
their talk about her and: with her, it” 


became clear that she was a different 


Namita's relationship with other 


‚ person in their context. The teachers’ 


‚ talks by ‘speaking’ 


perception about her did not ring true 
in this setting. The children were 


aware of how Namita appeared to 
others and this issue figured in their | . 
conversation and was questioned by. 


them. Smriti says to Abha: 


Smriti: She definitely çannot learn to” 


sing if she does not speak. Mental. г 
So'boys call her ‘mental’. But shé is 
like us. Origami... she can go for 
origami. 


.Lasked:-Do girls also call Reet men- “ 


tal’? . : 
Smriti: Never! She doesn't speak ir im 


school. She only talks like this (imi- | 


tates Namita). With her mother she 


told-her mother that she was Smriti 
and would stay with me (Smri iti says 
delightedly). 


| noticed a difference in the tea- 
chefs’ interaction with Namita. They: 
focused obsessively on what she could: 


not or does not do. With them, her 
interaction tended to: become con- 
frontational, particularly when they 
insisted that she greet them or express 
herself verbally. She obeyed thése 


commands with complete silence . 


which was ‘read’ as extreme.stub- 
bornness. Additionally, in herinterac- 
tions with adults shé was expected to 
show evidence of having learnt some- 


‘thing from them. This mode of intet- ` 
action was limited to one of the adult. 


teachingthe child. 
‘In her social r elations with cut 


dren, it was important for them to : 


communicate with each other. Namita 


did so on her own terms, as did other . 


children. Her refusal to speak, poor 


academic performance and ‘beha-. 


viour problems’ did not feature as 


significant aspects of her identity in . 


her relation with most children in 
the class. Instead, it was her generos- 
ity and gentleness that seemed impor- 


tantto the children. With them she ` 


` 


. One day Namita . 


^. Yes! 


appeared confident as the activities 
and interactions proceeded in ways 


that built up her strengths. а 


Another conversation with 
children made me re-think the situa- 
tion when with friends Namita was 
allowed to feel differently and how 
she acquired this identity. Children 
who were close to her spontaneously 
changed their waysasthey were inter- 
ested in her, not in her ability to 
accomplish a particular task which 
was а crucial aspect of adult-child 
relationship in school. | 


А. this emphasis made her appear 


like a troublemaker, the expectation, 


was for her to change. With children 
there was no such demand. In fact, 
children expected others to behave 
differently as well so that Namita 
could continue to assume a positive 


_ identity without being challenged or 


having to constantly prove herself. 
The children were drawing. Arti 

talks toManu and me. 

Manu: Have you drawn this? (Namita 

smiles agreeing with Manu.) 


Arti: Yes she has, haven’t you 


Namita! What a lovely picture. 
(Namita is delighted.) 


. I: Wasn’t Ritu drawing forher? 


Manu: (sounds puzzled) Ritu has 
drawn for her? | 

Arti looked at me, signals thatI should 
keep qüietand under her breath says, 
Arti: Didi, don't say that please, she 
will cry. She can do it, itis true. Yes! 


So what was the criterion on 
which children based their decision to 


exclude a child from their activities? ` 
- Bani, Ritu, Manu and Ankit spoke to 


me about Some other children in their 


' class. In the course of this exchange 


they mentioned ‘bad kids’ several 


_ times. So I tried to explore what this 


term meantto them. 
Bani: Veenu opened Ma'am's regis- 
ter and told everyone her age. And 


gave Ma'ama birthday card and wrote 
*Dear Ma'am.' Is Ma'am her friend? 


I wrote *Respected Ma'am.' She has 


norespect. 


- Veenu: You liar! 


Manu, Ankit: You wrote that! 
Veenu: Shut up! 

Everyone: See, how she talks. 

Manu: She also says that 1 will break 
your arm and give itin your hand. 
Veenu: Just shutup! 

Manu: If only you learn manners you 
willbea good kid. 


‘Bani: Thank god, she will be absent 


tomorrow. 

Ankit: Only bad kids talk to her. 

I: Bad kids? 
Ankit: Like Arun, Meetu, Hari.... 
Only they sit with each other. See, if] 
sit with a bad child I will learn a bad 
thing from him and next day another 
child will sit with me and learn a bad 
thing and bad children will multiply. 
Manu: Didi, listen, Arun said to Ankit 
that his family is mad! No manners. 
Bani: Meetu has no manners. She got 
C grade in discipline. 


Manu: You know she told Veenu that 


there was a worm in her noodles. 
Veenu gave her lunch box to her and 
Meetu ate up her food. 

Ritu: But Didi, Mayur in our class is 
really bad. He told me not to drink 
water from the tap because a ‘mental’ 
has water fromthere. 

Bani: He is a bad kid, he names other 
children... when he dropped an ink 
bottle he named Rakesh. He sang a 
dirty song too: Leaves don’t shed, 
winds shed them; Boys are not mad, 
girls madden them. 

Ritu: At least he doesn’t hit like 


others. Vikas goes around hitting 


everyone. 
Manu: Vikas is rude. He burst paper 
crackers even when Ma’ amrequested 
him nottoo. She did not shout, justtold 
him not to, but he still did it. Didi he 
s... there he is... Ma’am will tell his 
father, ‘you take himaway. Ihave had 
enough.’ 


Ankit: He said, ‘Don’t hold Geetu’s 
hand, she is mental.’ Didi, her legs 
shake when she tries to play, she gets 
nervous(?). She said to Ritu, ‘I feel 
lonely.’ She is nice. She can’t run and 
doesn'tanswerquestions. Heis proud, 
he is the class monitor. I said *Keep 
quiet’ to somechildren inourclass and 
he said you can't say that. Why can't 
І? Lam only asking children to be 
quiet. He is proud. No one makes 
friends with him. 


А О. aspect of my work related to 


the dilemma І faced because of my 
involvement and close interaction 
with children. This confusion centred 
around my role in their setting. I was 
affected by what happened to and with 
them and in such situations doubted 
myself and my actions or Jack thereof. 
When children were harshly scolded 
or beaten I wondered what I should 
do. Or when ateacher shouted at chil- 
dren to scare them into silence. Was 
it that I had been posted there to watch 
and report their misdeeds? I could 
not clarify my role to the children. It 
would have meant proving their 
teacher wrong. 

The voices of children ring in my 
ears and I often catch myself repeat- 
ing their conversations in my head. In 
going over what they say I find they . 
had two requests which I could fulfill 
onlyrarely. My conversation with Abha * 
and Mayank points to this. 

Abha: Didi, don’t go now. Go in the 


7th period. Sixth perpen is free. We © | 


willchat. 

I: ]have to reach-college soon. 

Abha: You stay for the whole day 
tomorrow. You сап tape in ће library, 
it will not be noisy. 

I Tomorrow I will. Can youtalkinthe 
library with me? Won't the librarian 
be upset. 

Abha: She won’tcome to know. 
Mayank: Promise, you will sit on this 
side tomorrow. 
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I:Promise. Tell me what happens if] 


sit near your seat? , · 
Mayank: Something.. . something 
happens. V T 

. A felt disturbed to leave in this 
manner as only J determined when it 
wastime for me to go. Thechildren did 
not control the situation as much as I 
did. I tried to keep the promises I made 
to them. Ialso shared my experiences 
with them of the times when I was 
absent or recounted those events 
which connected the end of one visit 


to the.beginning of another. Relating . 


an experience that could be shared 
made leave-taking easier for me. 
Being with children with whom 
I was closely involved and reflecting 
on the process of inquiry made me 
conscious of situations when adults 
question children to check if they 
know the ‘right’ answer which the 
adult already knows. Or they amuse 
themselves or feign interest in chil- 
dren only i in order to appear 'inter- 
ested’ to their parents or other adults. 


This limits our comprehension about : 


children as-we fail to understand how 


` they actually define their experiences. 


We rarely consider the fact that chil- 


dren too: have experiences which we , 
may not have had. We believe that 


being older-we are ‘more experienced’ 
to judge the validity, meaningfulness 
and adequacy of children’s experi- 
ences. . 4 
Can we not reconsider the frame 


‘of reference on which adult-child. 


interactions are based? A shift can 
come about if we do not deny children 
their perspectives: 
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Childhood 


The politics of 
child care 


VANDANA PRASAD 


HISTORICALLY, child care in allit its 


dimensions has been considered the | 
-domain of the mother or, at best, the . 
family. However, in the last few deca- 


des, the issue has increasingly made 
its presence felt as опе that is funda- 
mentally related to, and with wide 


implications for, society as a whole. 


Simultaneously, there has been a 


growing impatience with the fact that ` 

the state has largely failed in its rez... 

ponsibilitytowards the child. 7 
Nobody can deny that.children. > 


are important and need looking after. 


urgent and critical to those of us work- 
ing with children, continuestobea vic- 


. Why is itthat the issue of child care, . 


tim of ignorance, laxity and neglect? | ` 


The reasons are manifold and 


complex. Children across cultures ог”, 
class are the most invisible section of 


society. Considered voiceless, they 


entirely depend upon adults to present. 


their case. Their non- participation in- 
the ‘vote bank’ denies.them space in 
the political agerida andeven the well- ` 
_ intentioned, including their parents, - 


do not fully understand or acknow- 
ledge their needs, rights, or everi the 
fact that they have rights at all. What 
is not adequately acknowledged is 
that for children to avail of their right 


to childhood, demands informed - 
and caring adults and, of course, · 


resources. 


The absence of a well informed, 
fully sensitized and effective lobby is 


D 


further compounded,by the factthat. 


the problems of children are inextri- 


cably linked to the entire gamut ofthe" 


^ 
E r s \ 


—À 


A 


3 


social and political ailments of the 


country of which they are the ‘ultimate > 


victims’. And within this stratifica- 
tion, the girl child forms the lowest 
rung. i 

-There is little doubt that the 
gap between rich and poor has only 
increased over the years. The poor 
have also increased in numbers. 
"Where 33% families existed below 
the poverty line in 1987-88, that num- 
ber has now increased to almost 50%. ! 
Increasing unemployment within the 
organized sector has led to a simulta- 
neous increase in women (and chil- 
dren) joining the workforce as casual 
labour in fields, factories, on construc- 
‘tion sites, as domestic workers or as 
home-based workers on contract. 
They are paid less and are easier to 
exploit. Many more families now 
solely depend for their very existence 
upon such women, who often travel 
vast distances to earn a none too 


certain daily wage, coming back to. 


cook, clean and prepare for another 
day. 


E... families migrate in search of 
work and wages, losing out on tradi- 
` tional support systems, particularly 
those relating to child care. It is not 
. difficult to imagine where the young 
child fits into this scenario. Crying 
atop a heap-of rubble or left at home 
in the care of a slightly older child, the 
situation is hardly one that nurtures 
survival, growth or development. 
The facts of a woman’s life are 
such that she manages, at great butun- 
acknowledged cost, to combine all 
this with child bearing and rearing for 


the large part of her life. In situations | 


of paucity, the last to be considered are 


women and children, particularly the > 


girl child. The cyclic effectofthis dep- 
rivation, both real and relative, is dev- 
astating. Undernourished, sick girls 


1. The Times of India, 4 February 1996. 


become mothers and produce low 


birth weight sickly babies handi- 
capped from birth. The fact that one 
third of the babies born in India are 
underweight is a telling comment on 
the status of the entire female race in 
thecountry. - 


T. look at women or children in 
isolation is to look at only half the pic- 
ture, and to plan for one without the 


other, as has been the case so far, is to 


leave plans quite incomplete. For ins- 
tance, no income generation or adult 
literacy scheme can be considered 
well-formulated without provisions 
for child care to.allow women to par- 
ticipate. No scheme that intends to 
improve the lot of the child can afford 
toexclude her family, community and 
environment. In particular, it must tar- 
get the girl child and thé pregnant 
woman to break the vicious cycle of 
poverty breeding poverty. ` 

Today, there isa growing aware- 
ness of the importance of early child- 


hood care and development (ECCD) as ' 


а worthwhile investment, even in 
terms of resource management alone. 
What could be more logical than try- 


ing to prevent or ‘manage’ the prob- 


lems children, ‘future adults’, are 
likely to face from the start of life 
itself, rather than intervening ata later 
stage? 

That there is a need for state 
intervention in the eradication oreven 
alleviation of poverty would not need 
discussion if political manifestos were 
anything to go by. Significantly, most 
of these, like the minimum needs 
programme, leave out child care faci- 
lities as a basic requirement without 
which many of the other ‘needs’ are 
impossible to meet, specially those of 
elementary and adult education. This 
highlights the lack of political aware- 
hess, or will, regarding the rights of 
children and their importance for 
society. 


- Inthe present scenario wherein 
families are unable to provide ade- 
quate child care, and children are inno 
position to partake of these progra- 
mmes directly as individuals, a 
vehicle must be created to reach them. 
What is needed are arrangements for 
child care—from providing creches at 
work sites where a working woman 
can breast feed, pre-school facilities 
for the child of 3-6 years, to empow- 
ering the woman at home to look after 
а baby better through supporting her 
stay athome and promoting informal 
neighbourhood child care arrange- 
ments, including for her olderchildren. 
The pre-school and day care centres, 
if well run, can promote good health; 
nutrition, growth and development for 
the child, prepare her for school, and 
prevent the child from being placed in 
situations of abuse. The advantages to 
the woman are obvious. 


U nfortunately none of these 
arguments have resulted in effective 
measures to tackle what is a crisis 
requiring immediate and committed 
action. To quote a few alarming facts 
and figures: 15 crore women living 
below the poverty line constitute our 
female workforce. More than 90% of 
these women work in the unorganized 
sector.” 16% of the rural population 
earns less than Rs 3 per day, and 
another 18% less than Rs 5.3 60 mil- 
lion children under six years belong to 
a group whose mothers have to work 
for their survival. Of these only 18.5 
million are covered under government 
schemes. 

` А paltry 360,000 benefit from 
government and statutory creche ser- 
vices." A total of 14,313 creches are 


2. Forum for Creche and Childcare Services 
(FORCES). 


3. NCAER study of 33,000 rural households, 
1994. 


4. Departmentof Womenand Child Develop- 
ment; 1994-95. р 
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being presently run by the govern- 
ment.’ Even these tend to convert to 
balwadis as they cannot cope with 
babies under two years for lack of 


required manpowerand facilities. The 


rest are largely іакеп саге of by older 


siblings (5-14 years), often girls, who 
` then remain out of school. 


Female literacy is ata poor 38% 
as compared to male literacy at 66%.° 
India has the world’s largest percent- 
age of malnourished children at 53% 
of total under fives, exceeding even 


Sub Saharan countries at 3146.7 India . 


has the largest child workforce in the 


world at 45 million:* 50% of children 


in the age group 5-15 years do not go 
to school.’ Childhood mortality rates 
as indicators-of child care present a 
depressing picture." ш 


Ts Mortality Rate indi- 


cates that 570 women out of every 
100,000 die due to complications 


from pregnancy or childbirth as com- - 


pared to 140 in Sri-Lanka and 13 in 
industrialized nations. The prevalence 
of anaemia among pregnant women 
is8896. : | 

There-is no denying that the 
state has promised to address the prob- 


` lems of child care and that there are 


no simple solutions. However, even 


_ today, there isatendency to hold back 


from specific measures that could 


` translateconcern intoaction. Ourpoli- | 


cies are characterized by *vagueness' 
arid lack of detail and treat various 


5. Annual Report Part IV, 1996-97, Depart- 
ment.of Women and Child Development. ' 


6. State of the’ World's Children, 1997, 
UNICEF. . 


7. Human Development Report, UNDP, 1997. 


8. State of The World’s Children, 1997, 
UNICEF. ' 


9. State of The World's Children, 1997; 
UNICEF. 


10. State of the World's Children, 1997, 


UNICEF. Compiled by S. Rainji, тайап, 


Pediatrics, Vol 34, May 1997, 
11. National draft population policy. 


Childhood 


equate child care in a 


manifestations of inad- 


patchy manner rather 


J Country USMR "ІМК 
ап comprehensively Average annual ' 
attacking root causes. reduction(%) 

When translated info 1995 1980-95 1995-2000* 1995 - 
programmes, they re- Sri Lanka 19 67, 43. . 15 
main similarly vague, Ж , | ae 2 25 - Y 
D» пата Д E - Й 
short-sighted, patchy, ph HS 540 - 99 85 
and the resource allo- Pakistan 13] 06 134. 95 `` 
cation is invariably Bhūtan 189 18 199 122 
insufficient to cover Afghanistan ` `257 06 > .260 165 
even the provisions South Asia region —— 121 26 ТІЛ, «582 
made, whereas the Industriálized nations > 8 3.6  . 57 КА 


need is.for a nation- 
wide comprehensive 
and integrated cam- 


:paign that focuses 


on prévention, uses a multi-pronged 


approach, with sufficient resources ` 


to allow for success. 
For instance, the Directive Prin- 
ciples of State Policy guarantee the 


right to education and the protection. 
. of the child. Article 24 promises pro- 


hibition of employment of children in 
factories, Article 42 maternity. relief, 
and Article 45 free and compulsory 


. education forchildrei below the age of 


14 years. Of course, the childis privy to 
all'the fundamental rights accorded to 
all citizens by the Constitution. 


A major policy step. was the 
National Policy For Children (1974) 
as an attempt to follow up on the 
Directive Principles and the UN Dec- 
laration of the Rights of the Child, 
1959. It reaffirmed the importance of 
children as a ‘supremely important 
asset’ and aimed for ‘equal opportu- 
nities fordevelopmentto all children.’ 


Italso stated that to achieve the above . 


aim, ‘the state will provide necessary 
legislative and administrative support 


, within areasonable time,’ astatement 


now23yearsold. | : 

The Convention on ће Rights of 
the Child adopted by the UN General 
Assembly in 1989, and to which India 


TABLE 1 


"Childhood one Rates іп the South Asian Region 


“Countries arranged in order of increasing U5MR 

* Required reduction rate to achieve the stated targets of IMR. 
under 60, USMR under 70. - 
USMR: Under 5.Mortality Rates, IMR: Infant Mortality Rates 


acceded in 1992, expanded the c con- 
cept of child care to cover the rights 
of the child to survival, development, 


` protection and participation; and 
enjoined its signatories to bring their | 


legislation in line with the provisions 

“of the convention. India also signed 
the World Declaration for the Sur- 
_ vival, Protection and Deve]opment of . 
- Children and the Plan of Action (Sep- 
tember 1990). 


| Т. this end, їп 1992a National Plan 


. of Action was formulated by the 


. Department of Women and Child | | 
Development, MinistryofHRD,incon- : ' 
junction with NGOs ànd social аса--- 


vists. This set out targets, objectives 


and programmes for achieving.thesë . 


inthe sectors of health, nutrition, water . 


and sanitation, education, children i п. 


especially difficult circumstances, girl ` 
child, adolescent girls, children and the . 
~ environment, women and а 
and people's participation. 
1994 saw yet another national’ 
consultation organized jointly by the 
Indian Council of Child Welfare, 


UNICEF and the Department of. 
Women and Child Development to : 


determine the extent to which the . 
rights ofthe child had become.a real- . 


E 


| 


ity following India’s ratification ofthe 
CRC. However, the final report of this 
consultationisnotyetavailable. — . 
Day care services, central to the 
implementation of the CRC for the 
young child and derived legally from 
Article45 of the Constitution, did not 
receive a formal reference in policy 
tillthe New Educatiori Policy of 1986. 
Subsequently, the Shram Shakti 
Report (1988) and the Ramamurthy 
Commission Report ( 1990) identified 
day care services as crucial to the 
empowerment of women and chil- 
dren, specifically the girl child, and 
spelled out strategies in this regard. 
These were finally incorporated in the 
Plan of Action ofthe Еріп 1992, 


| А... from problems of inad- 


equate definition, some polieies have 
by their rhetoric created a conceptual 
environment of helplessness and 


acceptance that has been far more | 


inimical to real change. The above 
mentioned NEP is a perfect example. 
Its basic assumption, highly debatable 
in the light of widespread NGO expe- 


‘rience since, was that income from ` 


child labour is what kept the home 
fires burning. This led to the reinforce- 
ment of non formal education as a 
major thrust area for the population 


that ‘cannot’ be enrolled into local 


schools. It also accepted child labour 
as a ‘harsh reality’ without confront- 
ing its root causes (poverty, adult 


. unemployment, unavailability of 
relevant primary education and so on). : 


Ten years later, the struggle against 
child labour continues and free and 
compulsory primary education for all 
children remains a dream. 

Apart from the provisions of the 
directive principles and the funda- 
mental rights as laid down in the con- 
stitution, some industrial acts (The 
Factories Act, The Plantations Act, 
The Mines Act, and The Interstate 
Migrant Workers Act) provide for day 


care servicesat the workplace. How- 


ever, these cover only afew sectors of 


organized labour. This has often led 


. toa backlash creating discrimination 


against the employment of women. 
The ICDS (Integrated Child 

Development Services Scheme) is the 

main state run programme for child 


_ care. Started in 1975, this scheme has 


remained the prime vehicle for repro- 
ductive and child development ser- 
vices for women in the reproductive 
age group and children under six. It 
aims at improving nutritional and 
health status, thereby reducing malnu- 
trition, morbidity and mortality, lay- 
ing the foundations of healthy all 
round development of children, and 
providing health and child care edu- 
cation to their mothers. However, 
there are many implementation diffi- 
culties that are intrinsic to the struc- 
ture of the scheme. Day care has not 
even been mentioned as one of the 
functions of the scheme, though some 
anganwadis in a few states have 
started to provide day care, funded by 
the National Creche Fund. 


M oreover, the entire three hour 


programme, including extension 
work in the community, hinges upon 
a single anganwadi worker who is 
paid an ‘honorarium’ of Rs 400 (тес- 
ently increased to about Rs 500 after 
country-wide agitations for a raise). 
Though the scheme is meantto impact 
children from birth to 2+ (a period 
considered crucial to growth and 


development) through providing. 


immunisation and nutritional support, 
coverage remains limited because 
full day care services are not provided 
and the working mother is never avail- 
able during the centres working hours. 
The scheme is therefore primarily 
accessed by older children who can 
make their own way to the centre and 


back, younger children remaining . 


largely untouched. Nevertheless, it 


did provide a conceptual framework 
for integrated mother and child care 


‘services and partially fulfilled its man- 


date to the population reached, with 


“maximal impact on immunisation. 


і he ICDS reaches out to 3.7 million 
expectant and nursing mothers and 


18.6 million children under6 years. Of 


these, 10.8 million (3-6 years) partici- 
pate in centre based pre school activi- 
ties.? It was expanded during the 
eighth five year plan and now stands 
sanctioned in all 5320 development 


blocks of the country, besides 310. 


urban slums. However, considering 
that this is practically the only scheme 
existing for mother and child ser Vices, 
and soaks up the lion’s share of the 
budget for the same (Rs 682 crore out 
of the total Rs 847.crore allocated to 
the Department of Women and Child 
Development, 1996-97), no attempt 
has been made to simultaneously 
resolve the problems listed above. - 
Creches/day care céntres-for 
children of working /ailing mothers: 
This scheme is being implemented 
through the Central Social Welfare 
Board, Bhartiya Adim Jati Sewak 
Sangh and the Indian Council for 
Child Welfare cumulatively running 
12470 creches. The number of creches 
under this scheme has remained the 
same since 1990, catering to only about 


3 million children, though the require- ` 


ment is about 20 times greater, Unfor- 
tunately these creches cater largely to 
the3- -6 years oldchild, g given inadequate 
staff, money, time and facilities. — 
National Creche Fund: Set up 
during 1993-94 largely as a response 
to concerted pressure by the grow- 
ing child care lobby, including the 
47 member organisation networks 
Forum for Crechesand Child care Ser- 
vices (FORCES), this gives assistance 
to voluntary organisations to set up 


12. Annual Report 1996-97, Department of 
Women and Child күн 
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for women, fill in criti- 
cal gaps in immuni- 
-sation, nutrition and 
soon, to provide assis- 
tance and facilities to 
the physically handi- 
capped, and immedi- 
ate relief and legal 
assistance in cases of 
physical abuse of the 
girl child. Of all the 
current schemes oper- 
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‹ Estimated requirement of creches: approx. 250,000 





ating for women and 
children this ‘new’ 





creches. It runs on the interest froma 
corpus fund of Rs 19.9 crore (though 
à Rs 100 crore budget is estimated to 
meet creche requirements for under- 
privileged children!) and is currently 
‘supporting 1843 creches. 


E., Childhood Education 
Scheme: Started in 1982, this scheme 
was designed to prepare children of 
the age group 3-6 years for school 
entry. Ċúrtently 4365 ECE centres are 
being run by voluntary organisations 
innine educationally backward states. 
Financial assistance to'each centre 


amounts to Rs 7980 per annum, which 


includes an honorarium for one 
teacher. This scheme is to be phased 
out with the universalisation of the 
ICDS.. Е : 
Development of Women an 
Children in Rural Areas (DWCRA): 
This scheme, introduced in 1982 to 
7 provide focus to the already existing 
Integrated Rural Development Pro- 
gramme, aims to enhancé women's 
earnings by encouraging selfemploy- 
ment. It has now been extended to all 
' districts. Community Based Conver- 
gent Services (CBCS) were.added as 
a component in 1991 to provide an 
umbrella for all- the various schemes 
and programmes that benefit rural 
women and children. Child care 
activities were incorporated during 
1995-96 to provide day care, literacy 


Childhood 


DWCRA seems the most progressive 
in terms of the stated mandate of the 
scheme. 

Urban Basic Services Progra- 
mme: The urban poor account for 80 
million of our population? of which 
6596 are women and children. This 
group is characterized by widespread 
migration to and from rural areas and 
is subject to the most abject living con- 
ditions. The UBSP was started during 
the seventh five year plan to alleviate 
urban poverty by a process of commu- 
nity participation and convergence of 
schemes and programmes, and iden- 
tified women andchildren as a key tar- 


‘get group. Though balwadis have 


beenorganized by community partici- 
pation, creches are conspicious by 
theirabsence. ' 


` 


М utrition and health programmes: 
The major ones are the child survival 
and safe motherhood programme 
consisting of universal immunisation, 
Vitamin A prophyllaxis, diarrhoeal 
diseases control, programme for con- 
trol of acute respiratory infections, 
and safe motherhood initiatives forthe 
six high MMR states. Nutrition related 
programmes include special nutrition 
programme, the balwadi, midday 
meal, ICDS, Iodine deficiency disor- ~- 


- derscontrol, and prophyllaxis against 


13. 199] Census. 


nutritional anaemia. The National 
Maternity Benefit Scheme (NMBS) 
gives a lump sum of Rs 300 each for 
the first two live births of a woman 
over 19 years who is below the pov- 
erty line. Obviously, this scheme is 


` short-sighted and inadequate. 


© eu five year plans have 
reaffirmedanincreasing commitment 
to the Indian child. The ninth five year 
plan acknowledges that growth dur- 
ing the last five years has not benefited 
the poor and the underprivileged. It 
also prioritises schemes that benefit 
women and children. A greater inte- 


-gration of DWCRA with IRDP and 


TRYSEM (Training of Rural Youth for 
Self Employment) is to be attempted 
to provide women’s groups with 
greater access to financial resources 
and training. Apart from meeting tar- 


` gets for mother and child health, the 


plan promises to provide ‘need based, 
client centered, demand driven high 
quality, integrated reproductive and 
child health care.’ The ICDS is to be 
universalised, with priority to the 


'child below two years. Mini angan- 


wadis have been envisaged to cover 
remote pockets inhabited by sched- 
шеа tribes and primitive tribal groups. . 
Supplementary feeding programmes | 
are to be universalised with a special 
package for the girl child and children 
between б and 23 months. І 
Theexisting National Policy for 
Childrenis to be suitably reviewed in 
the context of the CRC. Child care 


‘through day care does not find a spe- - 


cific place іп (һе ninth plan, either as 
astrategy forempowering women or 
asa means of implementing the focus 
on the child below two years. Nor does 
the plan suggest universalising, or 
even extending the limited creche 
component of the ICDS. In other - 
words, though providing hope in 

terms of a favourable direction, it 

stops short of making a firm commit- 


ment, as has been thé precedent with 
other policy statements. 


No policy is impleméntable. 


without adequate resources and these 
are not likely to be allocated for activi- 
. ties not specifically mentioned within 
à programme. These dual problems 
have already been highlighted in the 
preceding sections of this article. The 
relative lack of resources for the ICDS, 
the national creche fund, the ECE 
programme, only serve to prové the 


relatively low priority set for child - 


care, even though investing in child 
care offers benefits other than 
programme efficacy and efficiency. 
Unfortunately, this kind of far 
sightedness is rarely reflected in the 
country’s budgets, the current one 
being noexception. 


T. current budget expenditure is 
estimated at Rs 232,176 crore of 
which 2.5% (Rs 6025 crore) has been 
allocated to schemes for the poor i.e., 
an allocation of 2.5% for 40% of the 
population. Rs 330 crore has been set 
` aside for slum development — not 
even sufficient forthe development of 
slums in one majorcity!'^In compari- 
son, the defence budget is Rs 35,620 
crore. Also, almost half the savings 
under central plan spending in the pre- 
vious year have been as aresult of cut- 
backs in crucialareas of welfare, such 
as the 40% (Rs 600 crore) cut-back in 
thebudgeted expenditure on the mid- 
day meal scheme and the Rs 460 crore 
cutback in rural employment and 
other development schemes. 

In the period 1996-97, the total 
expenditure of the central government 
. was Rs 87086.2 crore, of which edu- 

_ cation received 3.9%, health 0.9%, 
and family welfare 1.8% as compared 
to 11.7% for defense.'* Development 


14. Jayshree’ Vyas, Anusuya, April 1997. - 


` 15. Sukumar Muralidharan, ‘Substance and 
Artifice’, Frontline, 21 March 1997. 


16. Economic Survey, 1996-97. 


expenditure in terms of percentage 


of СОР lias declined from 12.5% in 
1985-86 to 7.7% in 1996597, indicat- 
ing the withdrawal of the state from 
the sector which is at complete vari- 


- ance with the objectives outlined in 


our policy statements." | 

Itisestimatedthatthe resources 
forclosingthe poverty gap and elimi- 
nating extreme poverty amount to 
about 4% of the national income. 
Therefore, itis largely a myth that gov- 
ernment cannot afford to guarantee 
basic positive rights, specially ade- 
quate nutrition, primary health care 
and basic education forall children.'* 
Ithas also been computed thatas little 
as Rs 5 per child per day can ensure 
full and good quality day care. This 
would imply barely 1% of the GNP to 
cover 60 million children. | 

Only recently, the United Frorit 
government promised 696 of the GNP 
for education.by 2000 AD às per the 


-minimum needs programme. Though 


this is by no means sufficient for what 
is needed since it includes the. cost of 
the mid-day meal programme, it would 
be better invested had some thought 
(and resource allocation) been given 
simultaneously to day care. 


Tis some advance has been 
made in terms of policy, whatever be 
the lacunae i in implementation, the 
rights approach demands that the state 
be legally accountable to its children. 
The reason why this process remains 
far from satisfactory despite public 
and vocal commitment is because the 
role of the state in determining the 
manner in which children are to be 
cared for raises concerns about the 
harassment of parents. Also there are 


fears regarding the ability of the state 


17. Reserve Bank of India, Report on Currency 
and Finance, 1995-96. 


18. National Performance Gaps, Partha 


Dasgupta. The Progress of Nations, 1996, 
UNICEF. 


toimplement süch laws. 

The first argument is badly 
valid given that'we have legislation on 
all sorts of private activities — from 
marriage to the protection of civil 


rights. The second argument views the 


issue from the administrative side 
alone, notrecognising the importance 
of legislation as a tool for social acti- 
vists to actagainstthe state (or perhaps 
recognising this only too well!). That 
is, appropriate legislation is an enabl- 
ing provision whereby the state can be 
compelled to take action. ' ш 


l. is therefore, worthwhile to exa- 


mine existing laws and their defi- 


ciencies. The child enjoys all the 
fundamental rights available to any 
citizen of the country. However, the 
difficulties in implementation, the 
need to translate directive principles 
into legislative policies, the special 
vulnerability of children and their dis- 
tinct developmental needs — all have 
resulted in specific central and state 


legislations which focus on protection . 


andare negative in character. 
Though.an analysis of all the 
existing laws does not lie within the 
purview of this article, priority areas 
can be demarcated. These include the 
reviewing of lawstoenable and facili- 


' tate affirmative action by the state, the 


need to address existing lacunae, 
strengthening enforcement machin- 
ery,-ensuring a uniform definition of 
the child as a person below the age of 
18 and acomprehensive review of the 
Juvenile Justice Act to make it more 
effective and child friendly.” Com- 
prehensive legislation under a natio- 
nal child care and maternity umbrella 
is essential to fulfil our commitment 
to the CRC. 


19. Child Labour and Legislation for Compul- 


. sory Education, Shantha Seth. "The Child ánd 


The Law’, UNICEF, 1994. 


20. Draft Report of National Consultation‘on 
Rights of the Child, 1994, 
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Some legal provisions such as 
the long overdue promise of free and 
compulsory education must be imple- 
mented immediately. The specific 


` _ needs of the girl child need to be add- 


ressed urgently, with more stringent 


laws banning séx selective foeticide, 
- enforcing minimum age of marriage 


and stopping dowry.”! Better laws are 
required for preventing sale of chil- 
dren, child prostitution, child pornog- 
raphy, child sexual abuse and so on. 


WN ine: must be legally empow- 


ered to breast feed exclusively for six ' 


months and to continue breast feeding 
into the second year. Paternity ben- 


7” efits should be introduced so that men 


too can participate, in child rearing. 


The only-law that deals directly with 


б. this issue, the Maternity Benefits 


54. 


Act, 1961, isa negatively worded law 
prohibiting dismissal or discharge 
during preghancy and arduous work 
for 10 weeks preceding pregnancy if 


_ objectedto. Italsoallows forup to three 


months of maternity leave, with anaddi- 


tional.month of leave with pay in case 


of pregnancy related complications. 


' Apart from the obvious inadequacies, 


it excludes from its ambit all working 
women inthe unorganized sector. 


Further, we need to sensitise . 
our judicial institutions, law enforc- - 


ing agencies and the development 
administration to become-more-child 
friendly and demystify the concept of 


“ the rights of the child. 


‘Child care needs to be recog- 
nised as a profession; more:so since it 
deals with a growing and specially 


‘vulnerable group, the wéll-being of. 


which is fundamental to the health of 
society. Though expensive, it should 
be seefi as a worthwhile, long run 
investment, specially since it facili- 
tates returns from other investments 
in the developmental sector and ulti- 


21. The Child and The Law, UNICEF, 1994. 
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mately helps cut down the need for . 


such investments through its positive 
cyclic effect. It must be supported 
through meaningful policies and 
effective programmes, as also by рові- 
tiveandenablinglaws. '- 


Thereisan urgent needtofocus . 


on women in the unorganized sector 
as they are the needy majority, the 
ones invariably sidelined, and are the 
most difficult to reach. Laws and poli- 


ciesfor women and children should bé 
‚ converged for effective coordination, . 


proper estimation of resourcerequire- 


` ments and for identification of gaps ` 
and overlaps. Existing laws and poli- 


cies-For women and older children 


must be modified to ensure that pro- - 


visions for children and child care 
doesnotsuffer. + 


4 
А М eeds assessment, programme 
design and planning, implementation, - 


monitoring and evaluation must be 
decentralised as far as possible, pref- 
erably to panchayats, in recognition 
of the fact that child care needs are 
intimately related to the specific situ- 
ation of the child and the community 


‘she belongs to. 


Raising resources, for these 


programmes must conti ue to be the 
responsibility of the state, like with 


other poverty alleviation and mini- 
mum needs programmes. Since our 


socio-economic situation does not. 


allow for à withdrawal by the state, a 
fixed minimum proportion of the 


national i income should be kept aside » 


for this purpose. This in ‘no way rules 

outcommunity resource mobilisation 

and management wherever possible. 
| Noneofthiscan happen without 


` political commitmentand will, which . 


if notspontaneously forthcoming will 
have to be created by advocacy at all 


Jevels through a ‘determined nation- 


wide campaign by all those who are 


concerned for the child and the future | 


of our society. 


^a 
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Books 


X CHILDREN, LAW AND JUSTICE: А South Asian 
Perspective by Savitri Goonesekere. Sage Publica- 
tions, New í Delhi, 1997. 


CHILDREN, Law and Justice is a very exciting book: 
Ittreatsa subject of vital and growing importance and 
makes an impressive contribution to the study of child 
rights in our part of the world. Goonesekere gives 
plenty of information on the state of children in India, 
Sri Lanka, Pakistan and Bangladesh. Further, it pro- 
vides a detailed analysis of child rights as given in the 
Convention onthe Rights of the Child (CRC) as well as 
other instruments of international law. Finally, it 
examines the relationship between the child, the fam- 
ily and the state, a thematic that remains a proverbial 
chestnut to be pulled out of the fire. с. 
The treatise examines the CRCin great detail and 


fromevery possible angle. The pr imary objective is to. 
indicate the ways in which it can be used to protect the > 
‘child, especially іп South Asia. The three main facets | 


to,the study are permeated-by this living, constant 
awareness ofa need to make the CRC a part of our child 
related policies and dispute resolutions. 


Many of us are ignorant about the state of affairs, ) 


legal and actual, in our neighbouring: countries. Thus; 
this book will open unknown vistas to many readers 
which will help to'shed ethnocentric preconceptions 
about our problems being unique and insoluble. We 
cannot look to the West to solve our problems about 
which they know little. Studying the experiences of 
those who are in asimilar predicament would be more 
instructive forus. i 
Take for example the thorny question of child 
. marriage. Pakistan, Bangladesh and India share the 
same Child Marriage Restraint Act, alaw that punishes 
the'parents and husband of a minor girl (if he is over 
18) but leaves the marriage valid and binding. India 
passed the Hindu Marriage Act in 1955, which at one 


stroke rendered invalidall bigamous marriages. It was -` 


accepted that women married to bigamous husbands 
did not do so for ‘love’, that most of them were given 
away in marriage by dier guardians. Yet, such mar- 


riages are void ab initio -the women seen as onlyamis- 
tress, her children as illegitimate. But in the case of 


. child marriage no lobby is in favour of making it void 


abinitio. Everyone wants to know where the ‘ poor’ girl 
will go — a question they never ask of the bigamously 
married bride, whethera major or a minor. The ques- 
tion of how to abolish child marriage still haunts us: 

Wearealsounwillingto make registration of mar rlages 
compulsory and a prerequisite for recognition by law. 

Weare afraid that unsuspecting women will be ruined 
by dishonest husbands who may not register the reli- 


- glous ceremony. 


| Sri Lanka’ sexperience is informative on all these 
points. The author discusses the salutary effect of Sri 
Lanka’s policies, arguing that providing ‘accessible 
facilities for registration of marriages, and free educa: 
tion from primary to university level (which) have 


‘contributed to female literacy and so eliminated child 


marriage in non-Muslim communities’ (pp. 127-28). 
She further remarks that the incidence of child marri age 


among the Muslims has also gone down. The author 


does notusethe word ‘ compulsory’ inconnection with 


either registration of marriage or education. It appears’ 


that both produce the desired effects once they are 
easily available and Шаа is provided at aule or 
nocostto the parents. 

The critical comparison ofthe CRC sid the Con- 
vention for Elimination of Discrimination Against 
Women is revealing. The author'scommentthat while 
the concept of women in development has sometimes 
resulted ina linkage to child rights, ‘women’s or gani- 
sations and groups within Asia as elsewhere, in gen- 


eral, tended to delink children's issues from women’s 


issues’ is apt and timely (p. 27, ch. 1). Instances of 
this delinking are experienced from.time to time. For 
example during the Campaign Against the Child 
Labour (Regulation and Abolition) Bill in 1986, we 
found that women beedi workers and women in other 
trades were not in favour of banning child labour. Sec- 
ond, during.the current debate in India on population 
policy, women activists have been heard to say that 
poor women need their children's earnings. This 
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delinkage has proved particularly harmful to the cause 


of introducing free and universal compulsory education. 


atthe primary level, as also to attempts to eradicate child 
labour. In both these areas we have failed to make any 


.headway. The overall conclusion drawn by the author 


helps us understand the reasons for this failure. 


Equally perceptive and perspicacious is the : 


author's examination of public interest litigation or 
social action litigation in India. She is quick to point 
out ‘anon adversorial procedure is therefore nota timid 
effort at law enforcement, buta vital and realistic pro- 


cess for ensuring that legal rights give relief and 


redress' (p. 67). This provides a healthy corrective for 
Indian activists who are generally too busy to see when 
(and that is quite often) the government fails to come 
up to the mark, or even ignores the courts’ directives 
to take note when the government does act on the 
orders. The author’s comments on the nature and limi- 
tations of judicial activism should compel them to 
acknowledge the basic fact that the judiciary cannot 
achieveeverything by itself. І 

The personal law.base makes a new law famil- 
iar, and itis therefore more easily obeyed or honoured. 
On the other hánd, the same personal law base limits 


- the extent of reform one can build into it because 
each system has its own logic and life. From what the 


author herself says, the notion that the child is an indi- 
vidual graduating from protection to participation, a 
notion that he is part of the patriarchal family to a rec- 


: ognition of hisorherrights, which caneven be enforced 


against the family and the state which is not necessa- 
rily loco parentis, is not built into personal laws. How 
she sees us getting around these serious obstacles and 
reconciling the contradictions inherent in personal laws 
is of great relevance today.’ 

The author rightly points out that the age of con- 


sent, the minimum age for marriage and the minimum 


age for employment often vary within a given coun- 
try, thus not coming to adefinite conclusion about the 
upper age limit for childhood (pp. 80-84 ). In her opin- 
ion this lack ofa definition of childhood has led to apa- 


thy in allocating resources for education and has also. 


left the Child Marriage Restraint Act ‘mere policy 


Statements when they are undermined by other poli-- 


cies on education and child labour’ (pp. 80-88). In my 
opinion this is not the full explanation of the reason for 
which the Child Marriage Act has remained a‘mere 
policy statement. 

Marriage is governed by family or sero law. 
All indigenous legal systems, including Islam, 
recognise child marriage although Islam also gave a 


Childhood 


girl bride the option at puberty to repudiate her mar- 
riage at the age of 18 years, if it was not consummated. 


AS Goonesekere notes, it was British policy not to 


intervene in personal law. Their intervention therefore 
was half-hearted. Perhaps they had no choice. If all cus- 
tomary laws considered the marriage as binding, and 
for non-Muslims as irrevocable, the British probably 


did not know how to deal with the fate of children given ' 


in marriage. If they made it illegal, customary law 


would treat them as being married, but the state law. 
. would not extend to them the rights that accompany a 


married status. Among upper castes who disallowed 
divorce and remarriage to warnen, child brides would 
be particularly affected. They would forever be in 
limbo. Even among Muslims it would be worth inves- 
tigating how many brides used the option at puberty, 
or were entitled do so, and also how remarriage was 
viewed, especially among the upper class Muslims. 
The British therefore enacted a most irrational, illo- 
gical law. It made child marriage illegal yet valid — a 
position that would have made Blackstone, Bentham 
and Macaulay turnin their graves. Imagine any ofthem 
drafting a bill which declared thata particular act would 


be punishable as an offence against the ay and yet 


create rights forthe offenders! 


When the Child Marriage Restraint Ада was | 


passed, the minimum age for marriage for girls was put 
at14 years in British India. Under S.375 ІРС the age of 
consent for sexual intercourse was 14 years, but inter- 
course with one’s wife was not rape if she was over 13 
years of age. In 1978 the minimum age for marriage 


for girls was-raised to 18 and for boys to 21 years: Yet 


the age of consent for sexual intércourse remains at 
16 years and intercourse with one's wife is not rape if 
she is over 15 years of age. The law on rape has taken 
social reality (the continuing practice of child mar- 


riage) into account; it has also fixed the age of consent ` 


on the basis of notions of early maturity of girls in tlie 
tropics. The Child Marriage Restraint Act pays heed 
to neither. Reportedly, the need for population control 
(as well as the need to be seen as a progressive state) 
led to the age of marriage being raised in 1978. How- 
ever, child marriage itself remains valid and binding. 
To echo the author, the Indian government still lacks 
the political will to make it void ab initio. 

As Goonasekere points out, S.125 Сг.РС (S. 88 
in old Cr.PC) is in harmony with the ‘feasibility’ 
approach of UN documents on Human Rights-(p. 62). 
But this section requires a parent to support the child 


only if the parent is able to, and if the child itself is © 


cannot do so. It may be generous to interpret the latter 


ape 


шеге 


condition as a child not having a fixed income from 
properties or from other guardians: But the child him- 
self or herself, however young, must support the par- 
ents. This may not be the law, but is thé result of the 
laws which permit children to do paid work or allow 
parents to use them in place of paid labour. 

There is no prohibition of child labour, at least 
under Indian Jaw. Itis only prohibited — apart fromports 
and railwàys where the child's entry is forbidden — in 
hazardous employment in certain specified occupa- 
tions until the child is 14 years of age. The Act has 


enough loopholes for it to be ineffective. A child may . 


legally work in a fireworks factory doing 'safe' jobs, 


whateverthey may be. His presence alone is notenough ` 


toindicttheemployer. Thelistofoccupations in which 
certain jobs are seen as hazardous is extremely limited. 
For example; domestic work and hotel work are 
allowed, even though the child may be working with 
fire, lifting heavy objects, or working long hours. АП 
this is not-because there is no synchronisation of the 
upper age limit of childhood but because children's 
-wages are seen as a necessary supplement to family 


income, an earning to which the family has a right. It. 
` is also because the rights of parents are seen to be 


superior to those of the child’s ownrightto childhood, 
education, development and welfare. . 
This argument surfaced not only during the 
debate on child rights, but even during the: current 
debate on population policy and development in con- 


„nection with the Cairo meeting. The traditional notion 


that the child is the parents property, to do with as they 
like, surfaced yet again when female infanticide among 
certain low caste Tamilians was exposed. The moth- 
ers (and the fathers concurred) had argued that if they. 
could give birth to a child, they also hada right to take 
away its life.! 


The traditional attitude of the family to the child , 


is also exemplified Бу the long- standing practices of 
femaleinfanticide and sacrifice. Sacrifice ofone’s own 
child in fulfilment of a vow by beheading it or throw- 
ing it into the sea or at the very least abandoni ing itata 
fait in the name ofa deity was not unknown to Hindus 
in India, although the oldest recorded case of child sac- 
rifice is probably from elsewhere — viz. of Abraham 


„sacrificing his son Isaac. There isa similar story inthe 
-Puranas about the good king Sriyal and his obedient 


queen Changuna. А particularly evil tempered Rishi, 
withareputation for putting a curse on anyone who dis- 
pleased him, visited the royal couple uninvited and 


` 1. Female Infanticide by В. Venkatachalam and Viji iji Srinivasan. 
Har-Anand Publications, Delhi, 1997. 


demanded to be fed the flesh of prince Chilaya, their 
only son. The Rishi ordered the mother to kill the boy, 
dress the meat, cook it, and smilethroughoutthe ritual. 
As good hosts, the couple rushed to do his bidding. The 
sage is said to have used his powers to restore the child 
to his parents by resurrecting him. Both tales suggest 
that the child was a possession ofthe father, to do with 
as he wished. 

The author has т an entire chapter to par- 
ticipation rights of the child (ch. 8); the CRC refers to 
them because it envisages the child asa person, notas 
a possession of its parents or guardians. It is ironic thht 
these perceptions have been used by some proponents 
of child labour to call for the right of children to work. 
If the child wishes to work, who are we to say nay? It 
indicates that no argument is without its pitfalls and 
requires further study. 


Savitri Goonesekere has drawn pertinentconclu- ` 


stons about the problems created by legal pluralismin 
the area of family law, alegacy of British rule, and cor- 
rectly remarks that post-independence governments 


` lacked the political will to cope with this heritage and 


to introduce uniform laws (p. 50). This point could be 
taken further. I have given one example when discuss- 
ing thereasons forthe non- implementation of the Child 
Marriage Act. 


The author’s comments on the necessity fora ` 


uniform civil legal system code needs elaboration. 
Does she contemplate.a code that has incorporated the 
best from personal, family, religious, customary and 
indigenous laws as seems to be implied in her remarks 
(pp. 19-22 passim) or does she contemplate one in 
which the inspiration is drawn from the Convention? 


` (p.59) The latter might make a logically crafted cohe- 


sive whole; but it could be alien to the people and more 
difficult to implement. 

“Тһе former will be familiar, more easily obeyed, 
but difficult to make perfect or cohesive. There are lim- 


its to the alterations that can be introduced i in a legal 


System, especially oné that is endorsed by religion. 
This is what happened with the judgment in the Shah 
Bano' case to whicli Goonesekere extensively refers 
(pp. 55-56), where denial of maintenance to Muslim 
divorcees was sought to be justified in terms of the 
Shariat (pp. 13-14). ; 

Before. ending the review of this extremely 
thought provoking book, I would like to point to a few 
inaccuracies. The codified Hindu law confers legiti- 


. macy on any child in utero at апу g given point of time 


`- 2. Mohd. Ahmed Khan vs. Shah Bano Begum, AIR 1985 SC 945. 
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when the marriage was in subsistence. Thus, even if 


dissolution of a marriage is obtained before the child 


is born on the ground that the, wife was, unknown to 
her husband, pregnant at the time of the marriage by a 
man other than the husband, the child is still consid-. 
ered а legitimate child born of that marriage and will 


inherit from the father though not from other relatives. 


Under S.20 of the Hindu Adoption and Mainte- 
nance Act 1956, a legitimateas well as an illegitimate 
child isentitled to maintenance so long as the childisa 
minor. Under S.16 of the Hindu. Marriage Act, children 
of a marriage that is voidable under S.12 and in which 
a decree of nullity has been obtained, are legitimate 
children of the marriage, However, in such cases the 


` father does not obtain guardianship of thechild. ” 


There was a substantial difference between cus- 
tody and guardianship in British India. This is still the 
position today. The latterisasuperiorr ightwhich sub- 
sists even when the child is in another’s custody. The 


. motheris usually given custody till thechild is ofacer- 


tain age. The guardiansliip, even then, is of the father. 
In divorce cases even now, custody is usually given to 


. the mother but not guardianship. A.guardian taking his 


child away from the custodiancommits no offence, cer-, 
tainly not of kidnapping, which in the Indian.Penal 
Code S.359 is defined as an offence against guardian- 


| ship. A mother'ssignatureis frequendyn not acceptable, 
' not being that of the guardian. 


But these are minor. points which do not take 


_ away from the work in any significant way. It treats a 
' subject of vital and growing importance and makes ari 
impressive contribution to the study of child rights in. 


our part of the world. The Convention on the Rights of 
the Child is yet to permeate thinking in South Asia, 


‘which makes this work all the more valuable. 


- This work concentrates on India and Sri Lanka. 
There is a limited discussion of the Pakistan and 
Bangladesh situation, but little on Nepal.and almost 


. nothing on Bhutan and Maldives. We need to know | 
more about the laws for children, as well as their 


actualsituation and problems in these countries. Nepal 
has offered legitimacy to children born outside wed- 
lock. If a woman claims that a man has fathered her 
child, it will be acknowledged as legitimate. But if the 
man is married, both of them will be prosecuted for 
adultery. Bangladesh has reformed the Shariat law оп 


inheritance. Under the Shariat, inheritance passes in. 


_ compact style. But the foward for getting past this | 


an unbroken line from father to son. Should the middle. f 


link, i.e. the father be dead, the grandson cannot inherit 
fromthe grandfather. Legislation which would do pre- 
cisely that had.been enacted by Bangladesh in 1992. 


Childhood 


“ 


The child whose father has died can now сай from 


his grandfather. 


. The manner in which Savitri Goonesekere’s .. 
information as well às arguments are presented is’, 
_ persuasive rather than polemical or combative. Tt 

encourages even the-most dogmatic of persons taking 7 

_ the opposite view to listen. 2%; 
This work can be read with great pr ofit by law 

ў teachers, students of law and, of course, judges and law- 


yers; most certainly by our politicians and bureaucrats 


— should any of them be presumed to have serious- 
reading habits, Any campaign to first create and then . 
increase. the impact of the Convention on domestic’ 
. laws mustinclude this class. 


Savitri Goonesekere ably displays a wealth of 
knowledge to presenther thinking, albéitin adense and 


hurdle will be great indeed. , 


| CENTURIES OF CHILDHOOD by Philippe Aries: А 


Vintage, New York, 1962. 


DIVASWAPNA by Gijubhai Badheka. National 


EENAA ДАЕ аа ee 
-Book Trust, Delhi, ESTIS 1931). 


MISEDUCA TION: Pre- schtoolórs at Risk by j 


ҚЫ). айыыны Дый EN Ne UN a 
. D. Elkind. Routledge and Keagan. rauk London, 
зе; Ё қ 3 


THE MAGICAL CHILD byJ oseph Chilton Peat. 


Bantam Books, Toronto, 1977. 


+ 


THE dominant view of childliood ТТИ reflects 
-the spirit of the times. The pr evalent philosophy i is smir- n 
rored in the inanifold publications on the issue, “each | 
o£which highlightthe writer" sstandpoint. Weseeour- ' 
selves today as being child- centred and child- focused; ' 
But this is in actuality a fallacy. We have only.to . 

‚ examine our educational policies and the expectations `` 
parents have of their children to realise that, we-are- 
merely paying lip-service to the Concept of child- 


centredness. Ultimately: it is parental- өше that 
are parámount. . 


| «There are many books on-the subject of child- 
hood — some which Сап be read, re-read, chewed and 


digested, which would occupy pride of place on any 
bookshelf. Three ofthe books-referred to here belong 


7 to that category; the шн suffers somewhat in. 


comparison. 


Vasudha Dhagamwar М 


2. 


1 


Centuries of Childhood by Philippe Aries is a 
path-breaking effort by a social historian, an incisive, 
informative work that seeks to determine the place of 


the child in the context of social history. Ih the West _ 


the child has received little recognition as having needs 
distinctfrom those of the adult. The child was seen only 


. as a ‘miniature adult’ who consequently could be 


treated as an adult with no distinct status. It was: only. 
the efforts of educationists and some social philoso- 
phers which contributed to the current understanding 


` of the ‘rights’ of the child as distinct from those of the ` 


adult. Concurrently, the belief evolved that the child 
be treated differently, finally leading to legislative mea- 
sures targeted specifically at the child. 

The understanding of the child’s nature altered 
depending on the philosophy, ranging from a tabula 
rasa to the noble savage, from the mechanical mirror 
to the | organic lamp. Today we see the child as an 
active participant involved in the shaping of his life. 
This is a 20th century perspective. Earlier eras pre- 


` ferred to have the child as someone to be seen not heard; 


someone passive on whom adult dictates would be 
inscribed;someone who had no independent entity or 
voice of hisown. 

Aries's book, published in 1962, is an erudite 
expression of historical perspectives of childhood in 


the western context. It is perhaps ironical that the much: 


lauded child-centredness is of fairly recent origin in the 


- West, dating back to only about a century. Incontrast, 


the Orient has always been more receptive to the needs 
of the child, as is demonstrated through its folklore, 
songs and epic tales. Centuries of Childhood is essen- 
tial reading for anyone interested in the understanding 
of the evolution of the concept of childhood which is 
socentral to understanding the child. 

Recently I read a parable on education. The title 
of the book intrigued me. Divaswapna by Gijubhai 
Badheka. The title itself means a day-dream, wishful 
thinking that could not come to fruition. I was moved 
and read it from cover to cover in a single sitting. 
Though written in 1931, the book retains a freshness 
that makes reading ita pleasure. 

It is an allegorical tale of an idealistic teacher 
determined to use new systems of teaching to revitalise 
learning. It enumerates the strategies through whicha 
teacher can interest and motivate the student to learn: 
The fictional school-teacher runs into various obstacles 
- the student, parents, colleagues, superiors on the 
Education Board — all of whom regard his unconven- 
tional approach with a scepticism bordering on disbe- 
lief. After muddling along for a while, the results 


begin to show; his students become desirous to learn, 
curious, questioning, and develop a zest for life and 
learning that sets them apart from other children in the 
school. 

The book presents an idealistic vision of a 
classroom where the teacher serves as a facilitator, 
steering children in the direction of knowledge; where 


everyday life situations are used to teach physics, maths > 


and grammar. Piaget would have been delighted to 


. read the book as it provides first-hand evidence on Һе: 


importance of a committed teacher who instills in his 
students the desire to learn by doing. It reaffirms that 


` the teacher needs to answer questions, be motivated, 


have a firm set of convictions to adhere to and clinib 
down from the ivory tower in which lie is ensconced. 
A 'mustread' forall educationists and those interested 
in children. | 

-Elkind's book, Miseducation: Pre-schoolers at 
Risk, was publishedin 1987. Itisadamning indictment 


of the state of pre-school education prevailing in . 


America. It should be read along with The Hurried 
Child to give a complete picture of the hazards of not 
allowing children to develop at their own pace. It con- 
jures upanightmarish picture of a childhood divorced 
from the joys associated with it. It is particularly rel- 
evant for urban Indians, preoccupied as they are with 
accelerating learning. Elkind warns ofthe dan gersthat 
could arise if the expectations of parents and teachers 


determine education policy. His is a voice of modera-- 


tion, speaking for the child. 

I could conjure up clear images of an ideal pre- 
school – a warm, nurturing teacher, an ideal teacher- 
child ratio of 1:15, well-lit airy classrooms with plenty 
of mater ials which the children are encouraged to play 
with, an emphasis on social interaction between chil- 
dren rather than on formal education, and adequate out- 
door space. It seems a pity that pre-schools, originally 
intended for gradually orienting achild to an enyiron- 
ment other than the family, rarely serve this function 


any longer. They have been subverted, servin g instead . 
as training grounds for ensuring admission of children ` 


into good primary schools. Good being determined by 
academic achievement, rather than the holistic deve- 
lopment of a child who is interested in learning, who 
feels that asking a question will not merit punishment 


or reprimand, who is not in danger of suffering burn- - 


out. Elkind demonstrates a rare concern for the needs 
of the pre-school child to develop at her own pace. 

The message communicated by Elkind is to cre- 
ate an ethos of genuine care for the child — cognitively, 


emotionally, socially and physically. This is a book. ^ 
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likely to prodithose involved in education into think- 


ing. All pre-schools that have mushroomed in various 
parts of the country should take a page ‘or two from the 
book. Itis a serious, insightful book written by one whe 


_ is truly committed to the child: 


1 


Ina differ ent vein is the much talked about book 


by a pop guru of our times, The Magical Child by 
Chilton Peàrce. While the contents of the book are 
above suspicion, its tone is one of condescension and, 
worse; of flippancy. Itisa book that tries to make a *pro- 
found statement.’ The abiding impression at the end 
of the book is one of ‘so what?’, accompanied by a feel- 
ing.of being let-down. Though not intended as a con- 
ventional text for lay persons, it ultimately ends up 
being just that. Ж xo 
Theseare onlya few of tlie books for the discern- 
ing reader on childhood, a phenomenon which has 


-preoccupied us for the last three decades or sq. In our 


fiftieth year of independence, we need to celebrate 
childhood and all itimplies. І 


D 


Su jata Sriram 


JUVENILE JUSTICE AND JUVENILE COR- 


_ RECTION: Pride and Prudence by M.S. Sabnis. 


Somaiya Publications, Bombay, 1996. 


SOCIAL defence, penology, correction, and the 


juvenile justice system are the four inter-related con- б 
centric sub-disciplines of (ће more comprehensive, 


composife discipline of sociological criminology. The 
juvenile justice system which addresses itself prima- 


rily to the juvenile offender, and secondarily to the | 


. neglected or socially deprived child, or the child ‘at 


social risk’; may conceptually be viewed as occupy- 
ing the centre of the inner circle of correction. The 
social and legal processes to which the juvenile is 


exposed derive their validity from the principles, pro- 


cedures and programmes ofall the four sub-disciplines. 

The juvenile justice system radials may be 
viewed as intersecting at various points of the circum- 
ference of the four circles (sub-disciplines). This 
ensures a pivotal place for juvenile justice in the 
social defence system, simultaneously laying varying 
emphasis on all its six main elements: detection, 
deterrence, adjudication and disposition, institu- 
tionalisation (correctiorial treatment), or non-institu- 
tional treatment, prevention and rehabilitation. 

These concepts form the main themes of discus- 
sion in M.S. Sabnis' work. This volume attempts to 
describe-what is and what ought to be in the field of 


" Childhood. 


> 


child welfare and juvenile justice in the country. Italso ` 


provides an overview of the historical and sociologi- 
cal processes that account for the present state of child 
welfare sefvices. : 

"The purpose of writing ‘the Books is: (a)t to bring 
ипаег. опе canopy the different ideas and concepts 


- which the authorassimilated through his reading and 


discussions with teachers, scholars, practitioners and 
workers.at various levels in child welfare, social wel- 
fare and correctional administration; (b) to stimulate 
the thinking of students of sociology and social admin- 
istration, professional child'welfare workers, proba- 


> tion officers and others engaged in work relating to 
- child welfare and juvenile justice; and (c) to interest 


the lay reader in programmes of social development 
and‘Social security which have the potential to influ- 
ence the specific programmes forchild welfare-and 
child development. ' : 
This book is acollection of articles by the author 


published earlier in pr ofessional journals orpresented ' 


at various conferences. They embrace a variety of 
Social issues which influence the conduct, character 
and development of the child and the young adolescent! 
Among thé more.important social issues discussed are: 

juvenile deviance, juvenile welfare and juvenile jus- 
tice, juvenile vagrancy and juvenile delinquency, pre- 


vention and social defence and juvenile correction апа” 

rehabilitation. = | | 
Juvenile deviance isbuta small portion of the larger. 

‘phenomenon of social deviance. A deviantactis almost 


always a socially disapproved non-conformist one Or, 
sometimes, a legally prohibited асі: Such an actis con- 


| sidered to lie beyond permissible observance limits, 
the limits set either by the culturally determined, ; 
socially approved conduct norms or by the story 
_ defined, legal norms (p.99). : ` 


Social change affects traditions, social institu- 
tions, beliefs and attitudes. Social mobility, demo- 
graphic pressures, social and economic disparities, 
increased social tensions, clash of ideologies and 


problems arising oiit of social, industrial, scientific and’ 
technological change—all these and more have brought 


abouta transformation of established'social, economic 


and cultural institutions and value systems: Thus 
today society of, more accurately, the younger genera- 


tion faces a vivid ‘crisis of values’ (p. 108). 
If the home, family, school, peers, near relatives 


and neighbours could provide the wherewithal forthe : 
satisfaction of the basic needs of children and ar ight’ 


environment for their physical, emotional and intellec- 
tual nourishment, the possibility of their being drawn 


-r 


into the vortex of deviant behaviour would be consid: 
ered remote (p. 99). 

To better understand the concept of delinquency, 
the author rightly draws a distinction between ‘classi- 
fication of delinquency’ and ‘classification of delin- 
quents' (р: 141). He has also discussed in detail the 
various theories of causes of crime or delinquency and 
otherforms of social deviance (p. 129). 

The author analyses juvenile vagrancy, its causes 
and the preventive measures needed to curb it. He 
argues that a large number of pre-delinquents in a 
metropolis like Bombay, come from the migratory or 
seasonally migratory population (p. 111). Their chil- 
dren continuously live ata tangent and form the major 
juvenile vagrant population. Thus one has to think in 
‘terms of controlling in-migration at certain points, and 
deal with them in a planned, organised and concerted 
way (p. 112). А 

Discussing the history of child welfare legisla- 
tion in India, the author says that social legislation 
for the protection, care, training and rehabilitation of 
deprived or neglected children in India has been more 


amatterof.covertcharity and concealed patronage than 


theoutcome of aconsciously conceived, co-ordinated, 
coherent social policy (p. 4). 

The Juvenile Justice Act 1986 (JJA) isa judicious 
mix of old wine contained in the Children Act 1960 
with some vintage wine contained ina state enactment 
like the Bombay Children Act, 1948. Juvenile justice 
does not merely consist in undoing injustice, State 
intervention and official action envisaged in the JJA is 
calculated to undo, orto mitigate the consequences of, 
an act of injustice done to the juvenile who is found to 
be living in, or exposed to, an unfavourable.social 
environment. The central thesis is that endeavour at 
social devélopment must aim at social justice, equal- 
ity of opportunity, and removal of social disabilities 
inevery form (p. 51). 

The author discusses the principles of UN Stan- 
dard Minimum Rules for Administration of Juvenile 
Justice (better known as the Beijing Rules), the provi- 
sions of JJA and their inter-relationship, the institutional 
, andnon-institutional treatment of juveniles (specially 
delinquent juveniles), juvenile correction and welfare 
ethics, and aftercare and rehabilitation of juveniles. 

The book, however, does not locate the judicial 
decisions within the larger discourse. Thi is a sérious 
omission. The book refers to juvenile institutions as 
juvenile correctional institutions. Though the author 
clarifies that the concept of correction has undergone 
an overall change and that juvenile correction differs 


from systems of adult correction, it 1s advisable that 
in order to minimise the social stigma attached to 
criminal persecution we avoid the use of criminal pro- 
ceeding terminologies, particularly while discussing 
juvenile justice. 

The National Policy for Children declares that, 
"The nation's children are a supremely important . 
asset. Their nurture is our responsibility.’ The book is ` 
areminder that despite building a basic framework for 
the welfare of socio-economically deprived children, 
little has been done for them. Though often tedious and 
repetitive, the book underlines the importance of pro- 
tecting juveniles in the political, administrative, judi- 
cial and socialcircles. 


Ananya Dasgupía 


MENTAL HEALTH IN INDIAN SCHOOLS by 
Malavika Kapur. Sage Publications, New Delhi, ~ 
1997. 

SCHOOLS play a vital role in the psycho-social 
developmentofchildren and adolescents. A close bond 
with a nurturing, sensitive teacher can go a long way 
in preventing mental and emotional disorders in adult- 
hood. Unfortunately, awareness about primary preven- 
tion and mental health i issues is lacking in most Indian 
schools. : 

Malavika Kapur 'sbook, Mental Health in Indian 
Schools, documents her effort to create awareness by 
introducing mental health programmes within the 
school setting. This comprehensive work systema- 
tically outlines the design and implementation of an 
impressive number of projects undertaken by the 
author (a Professorin the Department of Clinical Psy- 
chology at NIMHANS, Bangalore) and her team overa 
period of 20 years. The subject material is organize 
in chapters entitled, Interventions in school settings, 
Training in counselling, Specific strategies to help. 
children with problems, School mental health in rural 
areas, Evaluation of service research, Policy perspec- 
tives and child mental health in India, and Implications 
ofthe work in India for developing countries and in the- 
global context: 

The description of intervention strategies forchil- 
dren with specific problems at school demonstrates the 
possibility of managéable, cost-effective school-based 
programmes. The author used play therapy forchildren . 
with emotional disorders, behaviour modification in 
a group setting for those with hyperkinetic conduct dis- 
orders, and remedial coaching for children with scho- 
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lastic backwardness. The simple programmes have 


‚ been lucidly described and illustrated with case stud- 
ies. Unfortufately, alttiough the author reviews the . 


‘potential for working with groüps of adolescents in 
‘school settings, it does notseemto have been followed 
through., | 
In the chapter on school. mental health i in rural 
areas, the author and her colleagues, have ventured 
‘where angels fear to tread’ — into a village called 


Doddamalur, 95 km from Bangalore—where they setup ' 


a consultancy and training programme within a school. 


' Despite initial resistance from some teachers, they ` 
managed to identify and help many children, families | 


and the community at large. They concluded that first, 
‘work in rural settings often has to take the form of con- 
crete services like liasing with available medical ser- 
vices in the catchment area and providing adequate 


~ play.and study material. Second, working as a mental 
` health consultant attached to a school can provide 


opportunities forcommunity based, social action work 


in problem areas suchas alcoholism and gambling. 


The programmes included orientation courses on 
mental health (ch. 2) which were conducted in schools 


`-all over the country Тһе courses educated teachers and- 


principals through lecture sessions, case discussions, 
role:plays, summarized handouts of the lectures and 
information about where to refer the identified cases 


of epilepsy, speech, language or psychiatric problems. | 
-Following the orientation courses, schools were 
-offered teacher training in counselling. Four schools |. 


opted for training which was carried out over 12 ses- 
sions of 90 minutes each spread out over an entire 


‘academic year. The training involved reading the 


manual entitled, ‘Process in Counselling’ designed 

by the author and group GISCUSSIDUS regarding case 
management. 

-А limitation of the prógramme was that there 

‘was no recorded inputon actual counselling skills like 

empathy, clarification, probing and reflecting that 

make up most training programmes on counselling. 


These could have been included through role plays, as . 


that was a method in the orientation prógrammes 


- described by mostteachers as useful. Theinterventions 


by teachers inthe documented case-studies makes one 


. wonder about the effectiveness of training in counsei- 


ling. The interventions described show that the teach- 
ers were dedicated and caring, and oftenthat alone can 
help many students. Perhaps the counsellor training 
increased their awareness of reasons for problem 
behaviour (mentioned in the evaluation) and provided 
,aforum for them to discuss situations where they were 
А 7 4 


Childhood 


children. . 
| The Chand’s also sought bettér facilities for their ; 


stuck. But did it succeed in training teachers to be 
counsellors? Ў Ae Wes 


The inclusion of additional case-vignettes and . 
qualitative rather-than quantitative data would have . . 


helped bring the subject matter to life and provide the 


reader With insights about the nature of the problems 


encountered as well as possibleinterventions. Work- 
ing with supportgroups for parents who have children 


` with specific problems‘or facilitating workshops for 
parents within the schools is another area not dealt with : 
- by the author. 


Mental Health In Indian Schools genérates 
exciting ideas about the ways in which mental héalth 
practitioners, given a lack of financial resources, can 


contribute in the crucial area of primary prevention 


through school-based programmes. The author works 
sensitively with school, family and community sys- 


> tems and with class, culture and context. Her book 


offers hope that we can pioneer, sustain and continu- 
ously assess mental health programmes in India. 


Reenee Singh. : 


' CEIMB EVERY MOUNTAIN: Radhika’s Story ' 


Enti ио Delhi, 1997. - 


E 


| Radhika's Story is Indeera Chand's account of her 


daughter whoisa Down'schild. The term ‘Mongoloid’, 
now outdated, was once used for such people because 
they: are characterized by sli ghtly slanting eyes. 

Chand says it was a nightmare tó think that her 


child may not live beyond the agé of twenty and тау. Е 
. never learn to speak. That was infact the fate of many 


= 


Down's children who were regarded as ““severely 
retarded". (and) raised in unspeakable neglect.’ 
Radhika Chand is now twenty-five years'old. Over the 
years, her parents have struggled tounderstand Down’s 


syndrome. They learnt that most Down’s children | n 
range from a *mild to moderate’ range of retardation : 


and thattheir potential has not yet been realized. Chand 


` is emphatic, however, that retardation is quite differ- 


ent from being mentally challenged as Radhikais. She 
is able to learn, thoughi in ways differenttothe mass of 


daughter thanthey found in most places in India. They 


were fortunate to have the wherewithal to take Radhika’ 
from city to city. In Calcutta and Bombay they found E 


gifted teachers who worked on a virtually one-to-one 


. basis with Down'schildren. Butthé school system пес- · 
essary to help them adjustto larger social groups was .' 


missing. They then went to other countries. In Austra- 
lia they found a wonderful school as well as social 
‚ support which helped Radhika to become semi- 
independent. There they learnt the ‘sober truth’ that 


though she was intellectually subnormal, Radhika was - 


not ‘that “idiot” of her mother’s nightmare.’ Her 
immense talent as a painter was discovered and nur- 
tured. She has held exhibitions and — very reluctantly 
—sold her paintings. Currently, she has a job as ateach- 
ing assistant to an art teacher in a regular school. She 
plays the piano and conducts herself with dignity in 
public. In the characteristic Down's way, she is warmly 
affectionate. 


She is also yet another reminder of what was: 


‘pointed out to me by my students years ago when a 
physically challenged girl joined their class. ‘Ma’am, 
she makes it easy for us to be with her. We were all so 
embarrassed to even look at her in the beginning.’ We 


‘normal’ people do put the onus of becoming accept- ` 


able on the ‘not-norma!’.Itincreases the burden on the 

' challenged individuals and their families, but every so 
often the family takes up the challenge of educating gus 
as Chand has done. 

Medical knowledge about Down’s m 
may still be inadequate but parents of Down's children 
are truly desperate for information about what to 
expect by way of a daily routine, the joys and fears of 
parents and children, the possibility of social rejection 

, and how to handle it, rejection from schools, where 
to find help for their children, how to get reliable 
information about their condition. EAQUE. 5 Story 
fills that gap. 

Chand starts at the beginning with the signs of a 
possibly abnormal foetus during her pregnancy, and 
her subsequent refusal to accept that there was anything 
unusual about the child. After this came the fear, 
. angerand guilt. Chand is ruthlessly honest. Surely that 

` is what will help other parents who too may feel guilty 
for feeling angry that life has beeri unfair to them. In 
fact, a reviewer who also has а mentally challenged 
child has appreciated Chand’s frankness about a 


mother's guilt. Chand’s guilt and anger resurfaced over 


the years with varying emphases. But her lasting anxi- 
‘ety is that Radhika will never be entirely independent, 
and after the.parents who will care for her? 

Inevitably, the book is about the parents as well 
as the daughter. The parents had to learn how to repeat 
instructions to Radhika and in what order so that she 
would understand their importance and retain them. 


They rejoiced when Radhika rejoiced and learnttobe . 


patient when she lost her temper in frustration. They 


discovered that just as Radhika was being taught by 
them, they too were learning from Radhika, especially 


the joy of what would have been small acMievements i 


in ‘normal’ children. 

Down's children have characteristic physical 
problems, such as feet.that tend to turn inward, soft 
bones, bad eyesight and poor skin. In Radhika's case 
most of these were not too difficult to resolve. But bad 
teeth remained a problem. Radhika is terrified of den- 
tists and that adds to the trauma of treatment. Then there 
have been Radhika’s milestones, each raising new 
challenges, especially during adolescence. Because of 
her slowness in absorbing a new idea, she had to be pre- 
pared well in advance of the anticipated changes in her 
body, with each aspect taught to her separately and 
slowly. For instance, she was prepared for menstrua- 
tion by her mother showing her what it is and how to 


: use sanitary protection. Like all Down's children, 


Radhika's trusting openness makes her talk about 
everything in public. So she had to be told overand over 
again that menstruation is not talked aboutin public. . 


Yet, although help for the Down's child must ' 


come from within the home, institutional support is 
desperately needed. Chand details Radhika’s routine 
in her Sydney school, turning it into a blueprint for 
possible replication here. 

Radhika’s Story has already been extensively 
reviewed. The sillier reviews have talked of Chand’s 

‘wistfulness’ and ‘indirect appeal’ to our better selves, 

and, missing the point entirely, wished that Chand had 
not been so ‘repellingly’ honest about her daughter’s 
personal problems since the child deserves her privacy. 
Others have rightly seen it as a guide for concerned 
people. Chand is direct and unsqueamish i in detailing 
each action and the exact words she used to teach 
Radhika. So her book stays well out of the range of 
‘wistfulness’. It is a practical, ‘How to’ book to help 
parents, teachers and all those interested in helping the 
relatively helpless Down’s child. Chand’s language is 
soclear and direct that even the technical details about 
the syndrome are easy fora lay person to follow. 

Radhika’s Story has already increased awareness 
about Down’s syndrome. A principal ofa junior school, 
for instance, told me that after readin git she felt terri- 
bly guilty for having turned away such children in the 
past since she had been completely ignorant about 
Down’s syndrome. 

The book must be widely read. And forit to be of 
real help, it must be translated as well. 


Shobhana Bhattacharji 
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: Research. 


WITHIN home : science éducation; the discipline of 


| ‘child development has acquired greater salience. 
* Today, other than our universities, agricultural colleges 
.. (through their home science courses) and medical col- . 


lege (through the preventive.and social medicine 
ceurse) offer training in child development. “Тһе ріо- 
neering institutions, however, have been Lady.Irwin 


á College, Delhi andthe home science departmentat the 


MS University, Baroda. We provide below a summary 


of research in the last 25 years (1972.to 1995).at the. 
-child development department of Lady Irwin.College,. 


Delhi. It. attempts t to focus on research.concerns that 
help understand childrenin different social and cultural 
contexts. The research is compiled under.three:sub- 


' heads() infantcare (ii) early childhood education and 
(iii) disability. It is extracted. from Meeting the Needs- 


of the Child in India, Conference Report, 1 -3 Febru- 


ary, 1996... дарда” 


Childhood ictu gite муу; 


D Review of Research: in Infant Care . - А 
` There have: been several studies oninfancy conducted 

at the department. By and large, this age grouphas been 
relatively less researched due to its lower accessibil- ` 


ity. The studies in this areacan be categorized into the >” 


` "following: (7) infant care practices in various ethnic ` 
groups; (ii). different aspects of infant care; (iii) evalu-. 
ation of early. child care practices; (iv) role of father in- 
‚ infantcare; (v) specialcases ОҒ пех шен а and 

' (viyinfantcare and stimulation . : 

- Infant Care Practices in Various Ethnic Groups: ` 
Theethnic groups studied include the Nairs of Kerala, 
Mizos, Nicobarees; Mitta Gond-tribals of Jagdalpur, ` 
Тапки! Nagas of Manipur, Punjabis, and Kashmiri. 


Pandits: These studies have taken students to far-flung . 


regions. like Pauri Garhwal and: Bhutan..Data.was . 
‘gathered through observations ‘and interviews of. 
parens and caregivers. Major. areas "of. investigation: 


ANE 
E 
y 
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include pregnancy, childbirth, dietary patterns of moth- 
ers during pregnancy and lactation and practices in 


care. Some findings from the studies are presented `- 


below. . 
Pregnant mothers in all commünities face sev- 
eral restrictions on their movement to ensure the birth 
of a healthy baby. For example, pregnant mothers in 
Aizwal wereadvised not to sit with their back towards 
the fire as heat was believed to dry up the uterus which 
could lead to the death of the mother. There were sev- 
eral practices in each community related to food intake 
during pregnancy and lactation. Mother's cravin gsfor 
specific products were often explained as being indica- 
tive of specific features in the child. Across all com- 
munities, special foods were given to the lactating 
mother to help her regain strength and vitality after 
childbirth. 

Most children in the families studied were born 
in hospital settings rather than the home. Traditional 
practices related to childbirth have varied across com- 
munities. Adult neighbours and relatives were often 
reported to have assisted midwives during delivery. In 
the Mitta Gond tribals, no male member was allowed 
inside the room during delivery whereas in Thimpu, 
Bhutan, and among Tankul Nagas of Nagaland, the 


husband actively assisted his wife during and after- 


childbirth. | . - 
The mother and her infant stayed in confinement 
for a period varying between three and forty days in 
all families. 2 
Different Aspects of Infant бае Inall the fami- 
liesand communities studied, breast- feeding of the 
infant was on demand. Traditionally, mothers dis- 
carded the colostrum after birth. It was found that 


under the doctor's advice, many mothers were now ` 


feeding this to their children. The influence of mod- 
ernization was seen in the weaning foods given to the 
infants with the mother's displaying aclear preference 
for Farex and Cerelac over traditional foods until the 
next pregnancy or until lactation stopped. - 


Bathing the child was a daily ritual usually pre- 


: ceded bya massage. Mothers traditionally used natu- 
ral oils for the massage. Some of the popular brands of 


baby oils were also being frequently used. Toilet train-. 


ing was reported to be gradual and without strict regu- 
lation. Infants invariably slept with the parents, 
whether on beds or on the floor. Infants were put to 
sleep by rocking, crooning, stroking and patting, 
often accompanied by traditional songs. Thus, all 
communities provided for infants to experience] the 
joy of movementand songs. 


-All respondents reported the use of home rem- 


.ediesfortreatmentof minor illnesses in the child. Vis- < 


its to the hospital were restricted to major episodes. 
Folk practices were more frequent in families which 
resided in joint households as compared to nuclear 
families. 

Evaluation of Early Child Care Practices: The 
availability and quality ofcare in day-care centres was 
evaluated to assess alternatives available to the work- 
ing mother in Delhi. This indicated that the care avail- 
able was primarily custodial, with the cognitive and 


affective components of care being neglected. Inter- . 


views with parents revealed that the need for cognitive 
interaction was not perceived as an important aspect 
by them as well. There was a clear absence of a child- 
oriented approach in planning the early child care 
services. 

Role of the Father in Infant Care: Physical care 


` ofthe young child has seldom been the responsibility 


of men in traditional Indian society. However, the 
image of the father that emerged from these studies was 
one ofan enthusiastic, eager and nurturant parent, who 


looks forward to being involved in the infant’ sliferight . 


from the foetal stage. The findings indicate that ‘play’ 
was an important dimension of the father’s interac- 
tions. However, fathers did not participate in looking 
after the baby during an illness and bathing the child. 


. Infamilies where the mother was employed, the father 


was more involved in the care of the infant. It was also 
found that the father's participation increased with the 
age of the infant, particularly in case of male infants. 
Special Cases of Parent-Infant Dyads: Parenting 
which is often a demanding task for most people, 
becomes even more so if either the parent or the infant 
has some special needs. Investigations of infants af 
visually impaired parents showed that blind parents 
could, in general, perform the infant care activities 
adequately. The absence of eye-to-eye contact did not 
lead to deficits in attachment and other areas of deve- 


, lopment. However, there were some areas where the 


interactions were affected such as monitoring the 


infant’s. behaviour, particularly mobility, expressive - 


language ofthe baby, and rough and tumble play ofthe 
infant. Infants were found to be growing upto become 
sensitive to.their parent’s needs. A follow- -up study 
showedthatsome ofthe inadequacies in parenting had 
been overcome partly because of the child's maturity 
and because ofthe impact of interventions carried out 


. asaresult of the earlier study. 


Infant Care and Stimulation: A project under- 
taken by the department examined research reports of 
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infant caré practices and early. child care progra- 
mmes. For this purpose several kinds of functionaries 
in health and welfare were interviewed. Their 
responses pointed towards a general lack of attention 


_ tothe need for social, cognitive and verbal interaction 


with the infant. 


(Ш) Review of Research in Early Childhood Education 


Research in this area has focused on the foflowing: 


-(i) evaluation of preschool programmes; (ii) influence 
' of the preschool on later education; (iii) impact of 
: the ICDS experience on academic performance; and 


(iv) preparation of educational aids. 


Evaluation of Preschool Programmes: The stud- 


ies inthis area have used several: techniques to assemble 


_ comprehensive assessments of ongoing programmes. 


These include check- lists; observations, interviews of 
teachers and parents. The institutions covered were 


balwadis, anganwadis and nursery schools.run by. 
individuals. The findings reveal that the physical. 


infrastructure, facilities, equipment and material was 
below the minimum standards required of preschool 


| programmes prescribed by NCERT. In case of the 


balwadi programme, financial constraints were found 
to be the main reason for poor quality. However, this 
was not found to interfere with the provision of educa- 


- , tional services to children attending the programme. 
Teacher motivation was high as was the motivation of 
the community to send theirchildren. 


In the privately run small nursery school too, the 


services were much below the desirable standard. Fur- : | 


ther, these were found to be mere centres of custodial 
care for children where little else besides the teaching 
of the three R's took place. These centres seemed to 


provide for the parents’ ‘desires’ rather than the 
children's needs. | | 


Some ofthe recommendations of the studies are: 
* Need to develop child-centred, well-defined 


‘programmes. - 

Ж Programmes, policies and practices shouid give: 
increased attention to interpersonal relationships . 
.. between parents and the school. - 


* Programmes should include periodic and ongoing 
evaluation. 


“ж Teachers need to be sensitized towards the develop- 


mental needs of children. — ..- 


‘* There should be a continuation of these aspects inthe . 
‘formal school system to reinforce and strengthen posi- 


tive developmental gains in children. 


' *-Comprehensive, explicit and realistic Бадана 


should be evolved to regulate the standards of services. 


Childhood . : - 
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Influence of Preschool on Later Education: The: 
findings in this area indicate that multitude of factors 


of early education influence latereducation and adjust- . 


mentrather than any one isolated factor like attendance 
of nursery school. Adjustment during the transition 
from preschool to formal school was an important vari- . 


able investigated since it is the key determinant influ- : 
' encing performance at school. It was reported that in 
cases where children had attended mere downward . ` 


extensions of gradelin preschool, they did not benefit 
much from the experience. Further, it was suggested 
that the extension of preschool education strategiesinto 
later education may also lead to boredom in the older 
child. Thus, developmentally appropriate classrooms 
are essential to sustain children's interests and facili- 
tate learning. 

. Another finding was that the preschool аан 


- was not the only factor influencing adjustment. An. 


interaction between the homeand the school was found 


` to be essential in facilitating school adjustment. Other 


variables were the child's self-concept, feelings regard- 
ing school, teacher and parental expectations. Children 
attending good, child-centred preschools were found 
to do significantly better on cognitive and other tasks. 
Location of the school was an important factor 
determining the choice of school in middleclass fami- ` 
lies. There was a wide variety in the responses of the . 
parents regarding the significance of preschool edu- ` 


. cation. Itcould be concluded that there was actually a 


widespread lack of awareness in this area: 

. Though parents expressed concern regarding the . 
movement of the child from the preschool to formal : 
school, the findings did not demonstrate any such- 
difficulty. Teachers also expressed the view that 
adjustment was nota problematthis level. 

Impact of ICDS Experience on Academic Perfor- 
mance: Findings from studies comparing ICDS to non- 


` ICDS children in later classes indicate that there are no 


significantdifferencesin performance between thetwo 
groups. This was found to be lower than expected for. 


_both groups. This was explained by the inadequacy of 


the preschool component in the ICDS programme, the 
attitude of the teacher, who was often overworked, and 
poor family support for preschool education. 

Preparation of Educational Aids: The kits deve- 
loped focused on the area of language development 
inasequential manner and various language skills like 


alphabet learning, word recognition, sentence struc; ` 


ture, articulation and communicatiorí. 


А The area of early childhood education has been 
-a priority in the research of the department. It is | 


22 


important at this juncture to- identify key issues in the- 
process of early learning and consolidate findings from .: 


close observations of teaching-learning situations үй 


rather than merely rely бп surveys of educational’, 
programmes now readily available from several 
sources. _- | | po - 


(ІП) Review- of Кесенені in Disability - 
The départment of child developmentis committed tò 
comprehensive and innovative research. There is. 
strong orieritation towards working in applied areas, 
childhood | disability being one of the major concerns. 
The child with special needs is offered as a spe- 
cial course atthe Master's level. In addition, there are 


‘three programmes for children with ‘Special needs | 
`. affiliated to the department. These include Sangam, 


under the Raj Kumari.Amrit Kaur Centre; Anubhav, a 
programme of the DSA scheme of the UGC; and the 
i Enabling Centre, funded by the Ministry of HRD. The 
objective of these activities is to extend expertise to 
thecommunity, prepare professionals, and strengthen 
3 research in the field of childhood disability. Since 1972, 

26 Masters’ dissertations have researched different 
aspects of disability and generated extensive data. A 


summary of these is presented under the following К 


areas: (/) education for children with special needs; 
(ii) family dynamics; (iii) psycho-social profile of chil- 
‘dren with disability; and (iv) community awareness 
and attitudes. 

Education of Childrens with Special Needs: 
Research inthis area has focused on: : 
* Cognitive development of children n mental 
2 retardation; ' 


E Development of material for teaching specific. 


concepts; 
* Integrated education. | 
Thesestudies have been comparative and explor- 
atory with some leading to intervention in the area 
of education. An outcome of the studies has been the 
identification of significant factors in the micro- 
environmentofthe educational setting like classrooms, 
‘instructional strategies and attitudes of others. The 
studies point towards the need to investigate the.child 
as a whole rather than as someone who is simply 
assessed, categorized and given special treatment. It 
is important to view the child as valued and belonging 
to a supportive society by the researcher and the edu- 
cationist. 
. Family Dynamics: Studies in this area have: 
attempted to discern the impact of the disability on the 
family, familial attitudes towards the child, coping | 


DF 


mechanisms of the family апа their influence-on the 
socialization of the child. These are case studies of 
children and their families with the objective of under- 


. -standing family dynamics. The importance of provid- 
ing support to the family in the care and education of ` 


the child has been repeatedly highlighted. However, 
the uniqueness oféach family with a disabledchild and 


the difficulties faced by themalways stands: out. Some- · 


how, thecase studies have not been successful in high- 
lighting the strengths of families which have been able 
to sustain themselves despite stressful situations. The 


area of advocacy by parents for themselves and the . 


child isantheme that needs more attention. : 

. Phycho-social Profiles: Studies have focused on 
the perceptions of childrén-with disability about the 
self, family, community, peers, marriage and stress- 
ful situations such as hospitalization. These studies 


have relied on the case study method and have gener- , 


ated valuable data on the needs of children as expri essed 
by them. An important emerging research issue is the 
need to view the disabled childs a person before study- 


ingthe disabling condition. Aneffort needsto be made. ` 


to develop a more sensitive perspective of children 
with special needs. 

.. Community Awareness and Attitudes: : Prejudices 
and attitudes towards children with h disability have 
been studied using intervention techniques for reduc- 
ing prejudice. The techniques for removing miscon- 
ceptions about disability and the disabling condition 
are establishing contact with children; using role-play 
and discussing these issues. with the community that 


the children are part of. How the members of the com- ` 


munity can be involved to support the children, and 


how children and families can themselves seek - 


support from others and what could be effective com- 
munication strategies remain important unanswered 
questions. 


* View the child with penta needs as first and fore- 
mostachild; : 

* Recognize the strengths of individual children and 
theirfamilies; - 

* Understand the importance ofcommunity supportin 


. order to facilitate optimal development of the child; 
* Make. the parents aware that they must speak for. 


themselves and for the child and form linkages with 
other parents and organizations. i 

, Furtherreséarch in the area ‘of disability must help 
in promoting, supporting and providing for families 
with children with special needs. 
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— Institutional support - "EE 


AS parents, educators and adults we need to provide . 


familial as well as out'of family care to our children. 
There is an awareness of this need for varied services 
and opportunities for the young. Both government 
effort arid non-governmental-enterprise are attempt- 

ing to create an optimal environment for the growth and 
development of children. Individuals and organisa- 
tions have developed programmes to provide care, pro- 


. tection, education, recreation and remedial supportive 


worktoourchildren. ' : 
Some centres are describud below. This is ; not 


` anexhaustive listing, only an attempt to introduce the 


pi 


nature of existing facilities available for children. 


National Tnatitute for the Visually Handicapped: 


‘Dehradun. Я 
This institution, setup by the Ministry of Educa- . 


tion, is the apex body for the welfare of the blind. The 


institute’s objectives are: (i) training of personnel to - 


work with the blind; (ii) research and development 


“о evolve services and programmes for the blind; and 


(iii) information and public éducation through aware- 


"^ ness about the blind. 


. The institute runs the following programmes: (a) a 
pre school for the blind; (b) atraining centre forthe adult 
blindinconventional and nonconventional tradesformen 


` and women in the ages 18-40-years; (c) a crisis interven- 


tion centre to provide therapeutic assistance and adjust- 


: menttraining to the newly blinded; (d) workshops onaids 


and appliances to produce reading, computing and rec- 
reational aids at subsidised prices; (e) a central braille 


. press; and (f)a national library forthe си handicapped 


—alibrary of braille books. 
National Institute for the Mena пшр 
(NIMH), Hyderabad. 

Setup by the Ministry of Welfare, NIMH is com- 


^ mitted to: (i) developing models of care for the men- 


tally handicapped; (ii) conducting research in the area 
of MR (mental retardation); and (iii) promoting human 
resource development, to work with MR. / 

NIMH provides: (a)éxtension servicesto identify 


. disability and involve the community to work for the 


MR; (Б) day care centre for providing care facilities; 
(с) а model school for MR children; (d) guidance for 
parents: directional help for parents of MR children; and 
(e) placement cell: vocation for MR children. Further, 


Childhood 


it provides astructured environment for research with 
the aim to strengthen teachers skills, enhance compe- 


tence of parents, training of MR children, and training . 


of personnel through diploma and shortterm courses, 


seminars and workshops, early iritervention, and , 


materials forM R children and social workers. 


National Institute for the орау Handi- 
capped (NIOH), Calcutta. 


Setup by the Ministry of Welfare, NIOH provides ` 
comprehensive rehabilitation and trains personnel for ' 


manpower deyelopment. It conducts 3 long-term 
courses: diploma in physiotherapy, occupational 
therapy and orthotics and prosthetic engineering. 

' Its services include Research: (a) designing of 
improved low cost aids and appliances; (0) corrective 
treatment methods; (c) survey of disabilities and prob- 


. lems of disabled persons; (d) materials for creating’. 


awareness for disability. Standardising: (a) distribu- 
tion of aids and appliances; (b) compilation of direc- 


' tory of organisations working for the locomotor 


disabled in India. Specialised Services for: (a) spinal 
cord injuries; (b) post polio syndrome; (c) amputees; 


(d) cerébral palsy; (e) arthritis; (f) musculardystrophy. . 


Reachout Programme: outreach and extension ser- 
vices for the rural disabled through the camps. Com- 


prehensive Rehabilitation: МОН works through ateam ` | 
‘to cater to individual situations and contexts. 


Ali Yavar J ung National Institute for the Нейл 
Handicapped, Mumbai. 


| Regional centres at Calcutta, Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Bhubaneshwar, Ministry of Welfare. Objectives: (a) to 

reach out to 3.02 million hearing impaited; (b) to train - 

‚ 50,000 required teachers; (c) organise training through’ 


degree courses, e.g., BSc. -in audiology and speéch 


therapy and BEd special education for the deaf; (а) short . | 


term training programmes to acquaint professionals 


with aspects of hearing impairment; (e) custom ear 

- mould making and hearing aid repairs; (f) refresher | 
' courses for the educators of the deaf, speech and hear- 
ing experts; (g) orientation programmes for ENT spe-- 


cialists, GP's, social workers, regular teachers; and 


(R) workshops, symposiaandseminarsforprofession- . . 


als and parents. Research is major concern of the 


institute. Clinical, therapeutic and educational services ^ 


are also provided forthe hearing handicapped. 


D 
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National Creche Fund (NCF), Department of Women 
` and Child Development, GOI, Jeevan Deep Building, 
New Delhi 110001. 

This creche fund provides assistance to m 
tary organisation and state governments to run creches 
throughout the country. The creches are for children 
between birth to five years to provide: (2) day care ser- 
vices; (di) supplementary nutrition; (iii) immunization; 
(iv) medical and health care; and (v) recreational 
facilities. NCF also promotes a movement to motivate 
individuals to donate funds for providing child care 
services as 8,00,000 creches are required to meet the 
needs of children with working mothers. A singlecon- 
tribution of Rs 30,000 can take care of 25 children ata 
creche centre., 


Indian Council for Child Welfare (ICCW), Deen Dayal | 


Upadhyaya Marg, New Delhi 110002. 


ICCW was'established in 1952 to work asa 


national voluntary organisation to strive for the opti- 
mal growth of children. The council now has 28 state 
branches. The aims аге: (i) i initiating and undertaking 
child welfare services in India; (i?) promoting enact- 
ment of legislation and reforms for the benefit of chil- 
dren; (iii) organising training schemes, orientation 
courses and refresher courses; (iv) organising confer- 
ences, seminars related to child welfare; and (v) coop- 
erating and collaborating with government and other 
agencies to meet the needs of children. 

Somé of the programmes of ICCW are: (i) national 
awards for bravery for children; (ii) training grassroot 
level workers for anganwadi and creche; (iii) centres 
for preschool training in tribal areas; and (iv) adoption: 
recognised by the Supreme Court fori Intra-country and 
inter- чишу adoption. 


Centre for Envioronment Education (CEE), Thatlej 
Tekra, Ahmedabad 380054. 
CEE, set up in 1984, is supported by the Ministry 


.ofEnvioronment and Forests, GOI, in association with ` 
the Nehru Foundation for Development. The objec- © 


tives are: (a) creating an awareness among children, 
youth and decision-makers about the environment, 
conservation of nature and natural resources; and 
(b) enhancing knowledge about all aspects of the 
environment. The major thrust of CEE is: (i environment 
education in schools; (ii) interpretation; (iii) training; 
and (iv) eco-development. CEE develops innovative 
programmes and educational material. These are field 
tested for their validity and effectiveness. The centre 
has regional cells in Bangalore and Guwahati. 


Centre for Learning Resources (CLR), 8 Deccan Col- 


lege Road, Behind B.K. Apartments Yerawada, Pune 


411006. 

The CLR provides à variety of services to schools 
and non formal educational programmes for children. 
Its objective is to introduce educational innovation 
and change at the basic classroom level. CLR provides 
in-service training to teachers and trainers and develops 
low cost, innovative instructional materials in various 


curricular areas, including audio-visual materials for , 


environmental education. The organisers and staff pro- 
vide both learning materials to all regions and serve as a 
resource for training to enrich educational procedures. 


Parents Forum for Meaningful Education (PFME), 
Á-21 , Swasthya Vihar, New Delhi 110092.: 
PFME enables concerned parents to intervene in 


the area of real education for children. Children’s . 


education suffers from a deep malaise — eficienttext- 


. books, inadequate curriculum, inefficient teaching — 


leading toa proliferation of expensive coaching classes 
and guide books. There is a lack of laboratory and 
library facilities and above all a decayed examination 
system. PFME aims to improve the education system at 
all levels through: (i) mobilisation of public opinion 


through seminars, symposia, workshops, lecturesand . 
group discussions; (ii) publication of articles, news- ` 


letters and monographs promoting a pedagogically, 


‘sound basis for meaningful education; and (iii) enrol- 
ment of members to promote greater interaction 
. betweenthe parents, teachers and students. і 


Madras Dyslexia Association (MDA), 10/1, 
Sambasivam Street,T. Nagar, Chennai, Tamil Nadu. 
This voluntary organisation-helps people over- 
come learning disabilities such as the inability to spell, 
read and retain a sequential verbal thinking order. Its 
main objective is to reach out to parents and act as a 
support by bringing together people with similar con- 


„straints and limitations. MDA helps to startnewcentres ` 


in different cities, edits a newsletter and reaches out to 
the decision-makers to address the difficulties of the 
learning disabled. It organises the training of teachers 


_ with other leading organisations. 


Samadhan, J-32, South Extension, New Delhi 110049. 

- Samadhan offers opportunities to maximise the 
potentiàl of children with mental handicap through 
early intervention and helping parents bring up infants 
and preschool children with specially designed inten- 
sivestimulation programmes. . 
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~. mentally retarded children using 
pets, besides the plastic arts; (ii) vocational training and 
: rehabilitation of children with mixed abilities to pre- 
* pare children'to manage basic needs like cooking, 


n * . j Е: 
Services available: (2) early intervention centre; 
(ii) home based programme; and (iii) long distance 


 . education. Samadhan works with parent groups, advis- 
` ing on.several aspects of how to help children with 


special needs through (a) a child guidance centre; (b) a 


‘special school working for-mentally handicapped chil- 


dren; (c) paediatric departments of hospitals; (d) aparent's 
association ; and the (e) local or regional office of the 
National Institute forthe моу Handicapped. 


“Jan Madhyam, 148, КНЙИН. New Delhi 1 10048. 
Jan Madhyam reaches out.to children-with dis- 


ability, but more specifically to children with learning 


disability and intellectual disabilities. 
Jan Madhyam focuses on: (i) remedial Work with 


personal hygiene, first aid and-crisis management, 
be economically productive, as.also socially-and 
emotionaly integrated; (iii) training people to work 


with thehandicapped through workshop sessions; and - 


Gu) spr ening awareness about disability. 


'Counsellingand Therapy ~ 

. Large families, an open neighbourhood, flexibil- 
ity in child rearing within structured frames provided 
natural therapy necessary for interpersonal relation- 
ships. However, nuclear families, secluded urban 


- living and rigid disciplinary codes have necessitated - 


out of family support. Professional supportis available 
for families, individuals and children atseveral places: 


| (i) counselling services at hospitals; (7) private бошп- > 


` sellors and psychiatr ists; апа (iit) school counsellors. 
' There аге services and organisations which reach 
people in distress through individual or group sessions. 
They also run newsletters and provide services like 
training individuals. - 

In Delhi, counselling for children, families and 
also'home training programme for children with dis- 
abilities is available at Rajkumari Amrit Kaur Child 


Study Centre, Lady Irwin College, National Institute 
. for Public Cooperation and Child Development, The - 


PUE Society of Northern India, and |Sanjeevani. 
‘Indian Association of Preschool Education (APER 
„МОТ Univer sity, Mumbai. . -. ^ 

A registered voluntary organisation working 


through state level organisations to enrich the pre- ` 


school child's environment. Its-various activities are: 


Childhood ` 27 - 


games, songs, pup- . 


Theatre in Education (Rangoli) The National School 


(i) newsletter for teachers and parents; (4) organising 


conferences to familiarise teachers with innovative ` 


modes and materials in working with young children; 
(iif) enhancing awareness about preschool children; 
and (iv) organising workshops, seminars, and lecture 
demonstrations. S 


-Bal Bhavan, КойаМага New Delhi 110002. 


Conceptualised in the early fifties for the educa- 


tion and recreation of refugee children, the Bal Bhavan ~ 


movementin its present form was established in 1956. 
This educational recreational programme is fully sup- 


ported by the Government of Indiathrough the depart- ` 
ment of education. This venture has the potential for. 
.enhancing children's creativity. Bal Bhavan centres 

exist all over the country. The Delhi centre has amul- ` 


tiple range of activities-where childrén can explore, 


` experimentand create in several media like the plastic 
arts, performing arts, science and photography. The ` 
institution has established a science park, children’s .- 


museum and a library. The staff comprises of skilled 
craftsmen and artistes with special talent à to wor rk with 
children. 


of Drama (NSD), карш House, New Delhi 
110001. - - : 
Atthe NSD a theatre in education company was 


established with the financial support of the Depart- : 
. ment of Education. Its objectives are: (4) to provide 
‘theatre opportunities for children to enhance their cre-- 
ative potential; (ii) conduct. workshops for teachers to . 
work creatively with children; and (iii) produceplays, 
theatre gamés and ¢ exercises to generate child oriented -` 
, methods for interactions. : P 
TIE produces plays for children. on a regular. ` 
basis-and uses-several intervention techniques to. 
increase audience participation. On invitation the —- 
. company visits ‘othér cities with its productions and ` 
conducts workshops with teachers and parents thr ough T. 
| the school system. a аас ne 


Traffic Раг ks a Children, Baba Kharak Singh Marg; | 


Punjabi Bagh and Pragati Maidan, allin Delhi. .^ 
A venture ‘of the Delhi traffic police, this 


programme f familiarises children with traffic lights, : 
. crossingsand road signs. These parks have existed for’ - 
long, yet their use is limited because few know oftheir ` 
_ existence. ‘There is also a paucity of operating vehicles. 
This isa fun place for children to experience being in , 


simulated settings. 
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Communication 


WHEN I read the essay, “Тһе Hindu view of a multi- 


. religious society’ by Swami Agnivesh, reproduced in 


Seminar (December 1997) from Communalism Com- 
bat, was so impressed and moved that Irang up Swami 
Agnivesh and told him so. He was pleased, but said, 


sadly, that it had brought charges against him of being 


communal and inciting communal hatred. 
Astounded, I re-read his piece and the reactions 
(in Communalism Combat). Frankly, I was dismayed 
by the subjectivity in each of thé critical reactions. Not 
one of them has looked at the totality or the context of 
his argument. I am left with the impression that 
Agnivesh has struck where it hurts and the response 


` has been reactive — either emotional or then evasive, 


hair-splitting and extraneous. 

To accuse Agnivesh of being in the VHP mould 
because he talks about the rise of Hindu fundamental- 
ism as a reaction to national and international Muslim 
fundamentalism, orthat Hindus have their reservations 
against proselytizing faiths, or that both Christianity 
and Islam advocate, in their holy books, the mission- 


‘ary command, is escapism. 


Beingofa minority community, anex-communist, 
Папа Swami Agnivesh's bold attempt to take the bull 
by the horns, abjure goody-goodyism and call a spade 
a spade -whether about Hinduism, Islam or Christian- 
ity. He has been unsparingly critical of each, where it 


has violated basic human rights and his call for rising ` 
above scri ipture in the quest for truth takes courage from. 


aman of the cloth. 

That there are profound differences between 
paganism and religions of the book can hardly be gain- 
said. That the latter have, historically and essentially, 
regarded the former with repugnance as satanic and to 
be overcome by all means, is a fact not totally in abey- 
ance even today. That the innumerable in vasions, wars 
and bloody massacres in history in the name of God, 
were as much about the conquest of territory and people 
as about saving souls and destroying the heathen, is also 
undeniable. І 

As long as any sacred book is propagated as 
the immutable and infallible word of God the children 
of all other’ gods (and goddesses) will continue to be 
regarded dubiously and with mistrust if not with 
hatred or contempt. This is the context in which 
fears of the missionary command must be situated — 
and not speciously dismissed as a denial of religious 
choice. | 


Childhood 7 


Whatever the momentary or even, in cases, 


sustained syncretism over the millennia, the factthat . 


Hinduism and Hindus (for want of a more accurate 
nomenclature) were the victims of a thousand years of 
conquest by people(s) of the book(s) who, overwhelm- 
ingly, found them repugnant in their beliefs and prac- 


-tices has, indeed, left scars. These wil! not heal by 


merely wishing the truth away and whitewashing 


. what happened over the centuries in the banalities of 
-bhai-bhaism. For in truth, not only have all the major 


religions given rise periodically to the most dreadful 
practices in their name, but each has its.own strengths 
andits own weaknesses and contradictions which have 
givenriseto manifold odious interpretations as well. 
“Ав Agnivesh points out, to negate or suppress 
things, especially such that are also embedded in history 
and in memory, can explode in the hysteria and horror 
of what demagogues like Hitler could accomplish. That 
we have such potential here is surely borne out by the 
events of December 1992 and November 1984. 
Locating the quest for truth above the written 
word underlines a value which, as Swamiji says, can 


be upheld and secured only by a secular order. Whether 


or not the time, even today and at least in our country, 


is ripe for genuine, fearless inter-religious dialogue is 
"doubtful. Given the response to Agnivesh’ sendeavour, 
I would say, not yet. Even at the ‘university’ level апа” 


among ‘professionals’ there is, clearly, too much 
defensiveness and too little courage. , 

. Ifat least some people in the business could be 
so bold as to take Agnivesh’s example and declare 
against the obvious infirmities contained in their own, 
as well as other, scriptures by virtue of their place in 
time if nothing else; if these ‘professionals’ could agree 
that scripture and practice and interpretation are 
dynamic and subject to change when the times warrant 
it; if they could, (hail the day) agree that there are, 
indubitably, certain crass proclamations and pro- 
nouncements in the (otherwise) lofty scriptures of all 
creeds, which violate fundamental human rights and 
must be cast out; if this were possible then, indeed, we 


might begin a process of socio-spiritual dialogue and | 


renewal. As things stand, I fear that Agnivesh is cry- 
ing inthe wilderness. 

Incidentally, minorities in Pakistan may have 
their personal laws but their official status is second 
class and they are restr icted by law toacommunal vote. 


That is, if they have not been excommunicated for. 


their beliefs. 


Primila Lewis, New Delhi 
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Comment 


Perils of manufactured ‘popularity’ 


MANY journalists, political commentators and alarge 
section of the urban middle class seem to be convinced 
that Atal Behari Vajpayee will be the next prime min- 
ister. There has been a rush from the Congress and 
Janata Dal, and thus the possibility of the BJP entering 
into fruitful alliances with breakaway groups of the 
Congress and JD. The BJP has succeeded in roping in 
Jayalalitha. These developments have contributed to 
the euphoria of the BJP, raising the possibility of the 
party ultimately realising its dream of ruling at the cen- 
- tre. Even commentators generally perceived to be criti- 
. cal of the BJP are hastening to discover its virtues. It is 
‘being eulogised as a suitable candidate to occupy the 
space vacated by the marginalisation, if riot liquidation, 
ofthe Congress. The psephologists are predicting a 
comfortable majority for the BJP and its allies in the 
next Lok Sabha. More interesting is a pre-poll survey 
conducted by *'C-voter' , an agency of unknown creden- 
tials, which simultaneously released its fantastic. 
findings to a couple of national dailies predicting a 
` ‘wave’ in thé ВІР” s favour. 
A crucial component of this media hype is the 
skilful attempt to ‘promote’ Vajpayee as acelebrity — 


even as aproduct. In colourful sponsored supplements, 
he is being promoted as the ‘man India awaits’. Lead- 
ing authors have called him ‘handsome’, well-known 


` fashion designers аге eager to outfit bini in designer 


kurta pyjamas for campaigning, апа composers are 
vying to provide melodies for his poems. The attempts 
to promote Vajpayee as a commercial product, and to 
reduce the elections to single point affairs, are obvi- 
ously coterminus. The handsomeness of the PM seems 
more, important than the issues, image management 


more crucial than ideological positions, and political ` 


power more important than the political process itself. 
The most Bharatiya of all our political parties is most 
comfortable with this all-American style of campaign- 
ing. The so-called value based politics of the BJP has 
unwittingly exposed itself for what itis: the politics of 
images! 

In this context, the statement by Atal Behari 
Vajpayee (Star News, 21st December) is extremely sig- 
nificant. According to him; ‘there is no essential dif- 


 ferenceofopinion among political parties on issues like 


poverty - the difference is only regarding the imple- 
mentation of policies.' If a commonality of concern 
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about poverty was meant no one would quibble. The 


i point, however, is that the policies which are sought to 


be ‘implémented’ are rooted in certain conceptual 
frameworks, and elections provide the voter with an 
opportunity to indicate preferences about contesting 
conceptual frameworks. 

Atalji is too seasoned a politician not to appreci- 
ate such abasic point. The import of his apparently sim- 
plistic statement is that it epitomises the BJP's strategy 
for the coming elections: to reduce the election to the 
one and only issue of ‘stability’; and to correspondingly 
promote Vajpayee — the genial ‘Mukhota’ (to borrow 
the very apt description from Govindacharya) of the 
BJP as acommodity in an attractive package. This is 
quite natural from the BJP point of view, as it sees the 
present historical juncture as a ‘now or never’ oppor- 
tunity to catapult itself to power. The idea is to flaunt 
the USP of stability with such fanfare that all questions 


of social politics and political morality are drowned in ` 


its din — at least for the time being.-The ВІР hopes to 


~ appeal to an electorate, which according to its assessment 


is quite exasperated at the fate of the UF government. 

But the astute strategists of the BJP — unlike its 
imbecile enthusiasts among the journalist community 
— are also aware of its critical limitations in terms of 


‘social base and geographical spread in the country. 
. Hence the ‘pragmatic idealism’ (duly approved by the 


RSS) of entering into all kinds of alliances. This has led 
toapeculiar situation where the BJP advances precisely 
the same argument in defence of Jayalalitha which it 
refused to.accept in the case of Laloo Prasad Yadav. 
More interesting are its attempts to woo the Muslims, 
Dalits and women in order to drastically refurbish its 
image. ~ | 

Theseattempts, incidentally, are a forced tribute 
to the nature of the Indian polity, which by its pluralis- 
tic nature ensures the isolation of those who depend on 
the politics.of exclusion. Having reached the zenith of 
its political mobilisation, aimed exclusively atits cko- 
sen base, any political formation must either remain 
content with a regional or a specific caste/or commu- 
nity identity. Should it wish to rule at the centre, it has 
to look for allies with different social and regional 
bases. The Congress was unique because of its histcri- 
cal legacy. It simultaneously functioned as à political 
party and as a coalition of various social/regional 
interests. It started to lose its dexterity of maintaining 
this fine balance in Indira Gandhi's latter years. The 
results are there foreveryone to see. 

The ВІР, with its hitherto exclusionist Бы 
will have to accepta political destiny essentially simi- 


Childhood 


lar to that of the DMK or the Akalis. It has chosen to 


outgrow itself and yet it is virtually non-existent in . 


south and east India. Impatient with gradual growth, it 
is forcing the pace through various social and political 
alliances. Е 5 - 

Setting aside our own assessment of the BJP’s 
political praxis, letus objectively consider its electoral 
prospects. In the last Lok Sabha the BJP did not win a 
single seat of the 145 in the eastern belt from Bengal 
to Tamil Nadu. It had only ónein the entire North East. 
In spite of its tall claims of being Bharatiya, the BJP has 
done little more than open its account in the south and 
in the east beyond Bihar. It is no surprise that the party 
is seeking alliances in these areas with whomsoever is 
willing. 

The trouble, purely from an electoral point of 
view, isthatthe popularity ofthese new allies is yetto 
be tested; so is their fidelity to a ‘stable government 
undef an able leader.’ Mamata Banerjee and Lakshmi 
Parvati have theirown'compulsions and designs; so has 
the BJD in Orissa. The BJP cannot hope to make any tan- 
gible gains foritself in Tamil Nadu, though itcan claim 
that it now has the support of a Dravida party. The 
problem, however, is that with this-psychological 
advantage the BJP has sacrificed its moral stance on 
corruption —one of its favourite issues. It is notcertain 
that the kind of ‘stability’ which the BJP is projecting 
as its USP has the expected mass appeal in areas which 
are crucial for its expansion. In the numbers game, the 
BJP can expect gains only in Orissa and Karnataka, 
which ironically could be balanced by losses in 
Haryana and south Bihar.. 

In fact, a fundamental presupposition in the 


euphori ia surrounding the BIP has been the decay ofthe . 


Congress. But in politics things change very quickly. 


involvementin the election campaign to galvanise her 
party and to putthe process of desertions fromthe Con- 


gress into reverse gear. Even before that; no leader, with 


a real mass base (Mamata being the only exception) 
had deserted the Congress. 


More importantly, no OBC leader of any conse- 
` quence has defected to the BJP. Balram Singh Yadav 


deserted the Congress only to make up with his old 
adversary — —Mulayam Singh Yadav. The import of this 
fact cannot be ignored; in the. Hindi heartland, where 
the social politics of caste groups.is now being vocally 
articulated in party politics, the BJP is considered to be 
aparty of the upper castes. 

It is socially significant that the Samata Party (а. 
Kurmi party incaste terms) has chosen to under lineits 


‘It has taken only a fortnight of Sonia Gandhi's active . 
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*serious differences! with the BJP on issues like uni- 


form civil code, Ayodhya and the alliance with 
Jayalalitha. Itis butnatural thattheSamata Partyiskeen 
to distance itself from the political agenda of the BJP 
which is rooted in the upper caste imagination of the 
Indian nation. Besides the task of expansion, the BJP 
also faces the challenge of maintaining its present nu- 
merical strength which is under serious threat, at least 
in Maharashtra. An alliance, orevenatacit understand- 
ing-among the Congress, SP and ЕРІ is capable of 
influencing the verdict in at least 10 out of 33 seats won 
by the BJP-SS combine last time. 

The potential impact.of-such an understanding 
has not been lost on Bal Thackeray. His generous sug- 
gestion of constructing a national monument in 
Ayodhya and to put the *damn thing' at rest must be 
viewed in this context. Overall, the BJP strategists are 
not unaware that the issue of stability can ensure only 
limited results. The forthcoming election does not 
show signs of throwing up a single i issue capable of 
capturing the imagination of all segments of society. 
In fact, stability a la the BJP is perceived by many as 
referring to the fears and fantasies of those who see 
the ‘nation’ only as a euphemism for their own | power 
- interests and egocentric selves. 

In the parlance of the elite.and the middle class, 
‘national integration’ instead of referring toa genuinely 
participative process leading to the empowerment of 
hitherto marginalised groups has come to signify their 
appropriation into an unjust order of political economy. 
Unfortunately for the BJP and its supporters, the 
marginalised groups have already reached a certain 
degree of political articulation and have seen through 
the rhetoric of stability. That is why the BSP can rather 
provocatively declare ‘political instability’ as most 
suitable for the empowerment of Dalit Bahujans. To 
the BSP, Election "98 is an Opportunity for ensuring a 
political dispensation which is perforce more actively 
sensitive to Dalit self assertion. 

The coming polls are unlikely to witness a wave 
cutting across given loyalties, or giving an upper hand 
to any particular slogan. Most likely it will be a repeat 
of the 1989 elections, whenthe most hyped issue of cor- 
ruption failed to deliver a majority for any party. Given 
all this, the BJP and its allies cannot realistically hope 
for more than 200 seats in the next Lok Sabha. 

In fact, it is an awareness of this prospect which 
informs the BJP (or rather the RSS) strategy of creating 
a sponsored media hype in its favour. It aims to gener- 
ate what can be described as a media simulated voting 
pattern (MSVP) to make up for the lack of genuine 


“seen. 


enthusiasm for the BJP among ordinary people. How 
far this strategy of MSVP will succeed remains to be 


So far as the much trumpeted “change of heart’ 
in the BJP is concerned, we must consider the all 
important role of the RSS, which is deliberately 
downplayed by supporters of the BJP and naively 
ignored:by professional commentators. The RSS is 
absolutely correct in calling itself a cultural organi- 
sation because it attributes to itself a cultural project 
distinct from the merely political. In its vocabulary the 
political signifies only the everyday details of parlia- 
mentary and extra parliamentary politics, while the cul- 


` tural signifies acomprehensive agenda forthe creation 


of a controlled space for the exercise of immediate 
political options. In other words, the ‘culture’ of the 
RSS refers to social politics —as distinct from party poli- 
tics —and to the discourse of poweratthe social plane.’ 
“The BJP isadeyoted member of the Sangh Parivar 


‘to whom has been assigned the task of creating the 


space in party politics for the long-term political project 
of the RSS. Any genuine ‘change of heart’ in the BJP 
has to necessarily emanate from the RSS, which has 
repeatedly refused to either democratise itself or to 
genuinely internalise the virtues of plurality. The RSS 
could have played a positive role if only it had devoted 
itself to the creative evolution of pluralistic Indic tra- 
ditions. But the raison de etre of the RSS has been to 
appropriate-Hindu traditions and symbols in order ta 
create an Indian variant of an aggressive and sectarian 
nationalism of the Nazi type. The RSS represents 
neither the Hindu view of life nor the broader Indian 
culture — it only articulates the fears and fantasies of 
the upper castes in.a culturally alien idiom. Naturally 
therefore, it only seeks to appropriate the aspirations 
ofthe marginalised sections of the Hindu community 
to its own fantasy of a Hindu Rashtra. 

The Sangh Parivar must make its social base 
genuinely responsive to the need of empowering the 
marginalised groups as a matter of right. It has to 
internalise the traditional. Indian ethos of pluralism. 
Without this change, a ‘shift’ in the BJP's position is 
onlya politically expedient projection. It may bearfruit 
іп the short run, but will push it into a situation of trad- 
ing its traditional support for yet uncertain expansion. 
The BJP may end up like the father and son in the well 
known fable of Aesop who end up making a fool of 


"themselves in their attempts to please everyone, just. 


asa matter ofexpediency.: 
PURUSHOTTAM AGRAWAL 
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ÍT is a marker of the times that the fiftieth barsi of 


our Martyr's Day is likely to pass without much notice. 
30 January 1948, as many of our countrymen seem to 


have forgotten, was the fateful day when Mohandas , 


Gandhi, the Mahatma and the Father of the Nation, fell 
to the bullets of a Hindu fanatic. Not the first; but by 


- far the most significant sacrifice to the cause of inter- 


communal amity. His crime: insisting that our govern- 
ment pay off our dues to Pakistan. 
In the run-up to tlie forthcoming elections — one 


E admittedly bereft of significant policy debate but suf-. 


fused with empty sloganeering of secularism, sacrifice 
and swaraj, the relative neglect of the Mahatmais sur- 
prising. Particularly since Gandhi, as complex a per- 
sonality as we are ever likely to encounter, has been 
more than others subjected to varying and sectional use 
(and abuse). 

The Congress, a party which most often claims 
monopoly over his legacy, is so excited by the even- 
tual acceding by Sonia Gandhi to function as star cam- 


paigner that the only sacrifice it can recall is of the | 


Nehru-Gandhi mother and son. Without fora moment 


‚ downplaying the tragedy of their assassinations, it is 
worth recalling that both Indira and Rajiv Gandhi 


became victims of their realpolitik. One paid for the 
‘assault’ on the Golden Temple; the other for the Indo- 
Lanka Accord and the decision to embroil the Indian 


Army into the Sri Lankan ethnic cauldron. Not quite 


issues of principle. 

. Inanelectoral fray marked by unprincipled alli- 
ances to keep the BJP out of power, not holding out 
Gandhi as our ultimate symbol of secularism is a seri- 
ous flaw. Our secularists seem to recall him only when 
their *other', the BJP seeks to incorporate him in their 
pantheon of greats, gleefully pointing out that it was a 
Hindu extremist who was responsible for his assassi- 
nation. Rarely do they bother to point to his innova- 
tion of adding Ishwar Allah Tero Naam tothe Tulsidas 
Ram dhun Raghupati Raghav Raja Ram. Or that this 
was one innovation which received ready acceptance 
in popularculture; that it became the inspiration of one 
ofthe most popular bhàjansto come outof Bollywood 
Allah Tero Naam, Ishwar Tero Naam; Sabko Sanmati 
De Bhagwan. No better example of our syncretic cul- 
tural traditions, and yet, even our cultural activists 
would rather iconise Kabir. 


Childhood EE Ў 


_ Gandhi's legacy of swaraj ргеѕепіѕ greater prob- 
lems, more so in these days of unbridled consumerisin, 
preferably with western goodies. His slogan of keeping 
all his windows open, yetremaining firm on his feet, has 
atbest been read as reworking ourreforms package while 
keeping domestic industry (read industrialists) satisfied. 
Notausterity, not self-reliance, not buildingupon domes- 
tic creativity and innovation, and not, definitely not 
doing the right thing by the poor. Garibi Hatao worked 


-in 1971. Today the focusi ison becoming rich. 


One would have thought that given our penchant 
foranniversaries, 1998 wouldbe the year of Gandhi. Are 


we notstill celebrating the golden jubilee of our Indepen- | 


dence; and does not Gandhi legitimately claim his place 


-in our memory? Surely, it.could not all be due to his* 


unswerving emphasis on service, his refrain that the 


Congress party disband itself after Independence. Or to | 
_ hisscepticismaboutnarrow nationalismand the state. The 


last, given the middle class obsession with stability, 
another popularelectoral slogan, is today a virtual anath- 
ema. Inapolity marked most by the objective of ‘victory 
at any cost’, principles do not stand much ofachance. 

It is not our plea that our greats, even one as 
significant as Gandhi, need to be eulogised, that all 
writing should be hagiographic. Or that succeeding 


. generations do not, should not, focus on new person- 


alities as their favoured symbols. But if the response 


to the recently staged play Gandhi vs Mahatamais any: 


indication, it is feasible to present the man cr itically 
but sympathetically. His ‘failures’ and his warts, par- 
ticularly with his family, only add to his believability. 
After all, do we not owe gratitude to a man who con- 
sciously eschewed the building up of a dynasty, much 
as we might sympathise with Harilal. ; 
More than Vajpayee, ‘the man India awaits’, and 
Sonia Gandhi as the ‘courageous queen’ willing to 
shoulder the responsibility of leading her bereft sub- 


_ jects, the original Gandhi comes across as a more fit- 
ting candidate for the times. Since these elections are- 


more likely to be fought around symbols and slogans 
than substance, our image makers would do well to 
re-examine their favoured constructs. 

Inthe final Kumbh of the millennium, we should 
at least perform Gandhi's shradh with grace. 


Harsh Sethi 































































































































































































-Ab PPO kann nahi jaanta 





.PSPO 


The measure which the whole world treasures- 


Mudra : OF : 111 
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For contemporary realities i in Tea 


dt S 


| CONTEMPORARY Е 





Magazine that Біле you the 
- latest in tea—worldwide. News and 
views about tea and things related · 

| toit. 

ү tea interests you, you will find - 
Tea Time irresistible. | 


з 


Sm, “CONTEMPORARY TARGETT PRIATELIMTED . | 
5 P.O. BOX NO. 14 CALCUTTA - 700001. E E. 
Е 3] - 
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E ` Airfreight Limited, an enterprise with over 80 
_ Offices in India, presents a complete package of 
services. All conveniently under one roof. 


127 When you have to freight anything, anywhere in 
the world, by air or by sea, just leave it to us. . 
We'll take care of all the details. Whenever you 
need to despatch any official or business-related 


22 e documents or parcels, desk-to-desk, just call us." 


i . We deliver the goods. 


ЖЕ | /ІМЛРАИН5 


 AIRFREIGAT 


AIR & OCEAN „м DOMESTIC EXPRESS 


. . Меме got it all wor 


ked out for you 


> 











: LIMITED 
- the single-source service advantage. 


DHL, our Express Division delivers anywhere in 
India and abroad. 3 


` Planning a trip or a tour? INDTRAVELS, our - 


Travel & Tours Division will organise one for you, 


‘anywhere on earth. We organise trade fairs, 


exhibitions and conferences as well, through our 
Trade Fairs, Exhibitions & Conferences Division. 


- (A Division of Arrfreight Lirnited) 


= FORWARDING CARGO TRAVEL & TOURS 


ШЕ.) жн 


WORLDWIDE EXPRESS 7% 


EXPRESS DIVISION OF 
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ut я AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


Regd. Office: Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay 400 038. 





: To contact us, please refer to your local Telephone/Yellow Pages Directory. 
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RAKA . 5517 94 


INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING & 
FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED. | 4 
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Better Products 
for 
Better Relationships 


 AUTO-PO WER 


The car loari marketed by ESANDA FINANZ, 
an associate of ANZ Grindlays Bank. For 
more details, ‘call: Mumbai: 207 4551 - 4 


Delhi: 373 6863 Calcutta: 290026 Chennai: 
852 5140. 


Open a bank account-at home or in office. 
For'more details, call: Mumbai: 617 3818/19 
Delhi: 296 4922 Calcutta: 220 0915 
Chennai: 823 5335. 


HOME. 


HOME FINANCE FROM 
ANZ GRINDLAYS BANK 


Finance for, your kind of home. 
For more details, call: Mumbai: 207 5421 
Delhi: 336 1091 Calcutta: 220 0017 
Chennai: 828 0984. 


ANZ Grindlays 
^ Silver Card 


‘Apply for this card even if you are not an 


accountholder with us. For more details, 
call: Mumbai: 577 4404 Delhi: 296 4922 
Calcutta: 220 0400 Chennai: 823 5335. 


т Grindlays Bank _. 


ть Relationship Bank 
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А PRESERVE 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


At GACL.we manufacture basic chemicals 
of international standard 


Caustic Soda Lye, Flakes & Prills 

е Caustic Potash Lye & Flakes ' 

е Chlorine Gas & Liquid 

е Hydrochloric Acid • Hydrogen Gas 

е Hydrogen Peroxide е Sodium Hypochlorite 
e Potassium Carbonate ә Chloromethanes 

e Sodium Cyanide е Sodium Ferrocyanide 

* Phosphoric Acid 


AN ISO 9002 COMPANY 


GUJARAT ALKALIES AND 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


P.O. Petrochemicals - 391 346, Dist. Vadodara. 
Phone : 372681-2, 372981-2 • Fax : 372130 x 
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Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. 
А car that is specially designed to make travelling 
a pleasure. 

The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with 

-a range of luxurious features. 

Ergonomically designed bucket seats with 
adjustable headrests. Plush carpets and velour 
upholstery. Tinted glass. 118NE Synchromesh 
gearbox. PU steering wheel. A back-lit instrument 
cluster with a quartz clock. 

It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 
designed by ENM, Italy, that accelerates rapidly 
within seconds. Giving you unmatched economy 
of over 18 kms* from every litre. 


B 


Accessories shown in tbe picture may uot be part of standard equipment, * Source: Indian Auto Journal. 





Premier Diesel Deluxe. All the comfort 
without the expense. f 

To see the car on display, visit the dealer 
showroom today. A.C. version also available. 


High on performance. Low on maintenance 


| - .. PREMIER 
IESEL 


ейесе: 


" RHIZICPALA36/8R. . 


Der " " Р п 
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-The world’s No.lin air conditioning. 
+ Afterall,we invented it. 


THE CARRIER RANGE:IN INDIA 
_ п WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS ш SPLIT 
_ AIR-CONDITIONERS ш MULTI SPLIT- 
AIR-CONDITIONERS ш AIR HANDLING UNITS 
22 m CHILLERS ш COMPRESSORS - 


j 








Carrier Aircon Limited, CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS AND FACTORY, Delhi-Jaipur Highway, Narsingpur, 
Gurgaon 122001, Haryana Tel: 323231-8 Fax: 323230 » NORTH » Delhi: Tel: 649636972, 6495912-14, 

6494050 Fax: 5496373, 6495916, 6495907 • Chandigarh: Tel: 609035 Telefax: 608512 • Lucknow: Tel: 323083 
* Telefax: 384999 * Bhopal: Tel: 558372 Fax: 573807 • Jaipur: Tel: 302193, 304067 Fax: 304330 © Indore: Tel: 542365 
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Тһе Pulse of India 


We know -the ‘nexus. Some 


are downright criminals. 


‘Nobody knows that better 
than us. But while others 
just say so, we expose 
them: The emperors in their 
‘new blood stained clothes. 
.They are not going to do 
anything about it. We will. 
-The truth: Stark, Bare and 
Beautiful. 


Enter TVI, the first .апа 
only Indian News and 
Current Affairs Channel: 
The largest Indian private 
news gathering network, 
where people think .and 
view things differently. 
A forum for honest, 
forthright, independent 
opinions. . We break news 
on-the-hour, 
News with view. Because, 
we strongly believe the 
next century is ours. 


Ask your cable operators for TVI today! 


every-hour.: 


TVI NEWS 


DAILY BULLETINS 


ENGLISH - 


HINDI = 


7.00 a.m. 


12 noon 


9.00 p.m. 


712.00 a.m. 


8.00 a.m. 


1.00 p.m.. 


:8.00 p.m. 


DAILY HEADLINES 


ENGLISH 


HINDI  - 


10.00 a.m. 
2.00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 


6.00 p.m. 


11.00 p.m. 


9.00 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 
3.00-p.m. 
5.00 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 


10.00 p.m. 


268,Masjid Moth,Uday Park, 
New Delhi-110049 
Telefax:91-11-621 9484. Í 


e-mail:tvi.big@axcess.net.in 


iBaW/TVV97/DS/007 


With no one left in the world, little : 
Shreya doesn't have the slightest Е 
| | һоре of facing the future, unless she | ^ 
RC Eae a : ; ` Fip È 
: 1. А 3 + А gets an education. And that’s where ` 
< - This is 3 year old Shreya. | | с 


you come in. To make a dream called 


| Нег parents abandoned her } Nanhi Kali come trué. Through ' 


; and vanished. If you turn the page, E Май Kali, you can become the EE | 


parent of a little gir] like Shreya. 


you'll do the same. 


By giving Rs. 100 a MERE | A ы 
her education, your ‘daughter’ will be 
А put into school and in fact, you. will , 
receive regular кз about hee 
progress including a photograph. 
- | : Narhi Kali is Hod project of the 
KC. Mahindra Education Trust - a EN у 
Ttust set up by one of the most 
reputed industrial families in India... E И 
A Trust disci bec working ino? 


1953 to promote education and 
р КК о, E 
ғыл л 
enlightenment across the country. 


'Since Nanhi Kali, literally means =, 
D ‘little flower’, with people like you, . 


Neu x ee 


we hope to repair the.broken " 





X І , petals of thousands of such 


0”. 


n underprivileged little: girls. 
E) \ . ‚ So please don't turn the page yet. 


А у lali _ 


: А SUR QUE M A project of К. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
- ' $ in er S baile Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
сафе | ы И Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 
CELEBRE Created by Contract for a cause, AY, Qu | 








7Yes, I, would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. V Enclosed is my cheque of Rs 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K:C. Mahindra Education 


Trust for one year’s education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, I would like to adopt -NanhiKalsfor — " years. Thank you. |. =] 


| eAnonymity of donor ıs assured. e All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 
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|. CARING TODAY - 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 











ТЕТЕ our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. 


For you, your family and the environment. 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India's most environmentfriendly motorcycles 
ЭЕ 


Little wonder, then, that today over one and a half million proud Hero Honda ы; 





owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a 


‚ brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. 


Ride a Hero Honda And show the world that you care 


26/99S9/HH/weAypesy 


WHERO 
к 2 4 ММҰЗОМПОА 


Leading the way 
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Engineering cleaner environment 


m 














Cleaner environment 
Making industrial plants bealtbier and more pleasant to work in. Mitigating tbe undesirable 
impact of industrialisation. Preserving the ecological balance. Dasturco is committed to these 
objectives and provides a wide range of environmental (EE) services. 


Impressive track record 
For more than three decades, Dasturco bas built extensive pollution abatement systems in various 


projects handled by it. In India and abroad. Complying with stringent national/international , 
p Р - standards. 


, ‘Global recognition 
Dasturco's ЕЕ expertise is internationally acclaimed. Its services bave been called in by UNIDO for 
a study on pollution control in Brazil's integrated steel plants. Also by UNEP to assist in preparing 
tbe guidelines for environmental pollution control in tbe iron and steel industry 











x» pgs 
DASTURCO 
i Wood | 
Total Engineering 
Concept to completron 
M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY LIMITED 

Calcutta : Tel : (033) 225 5420, 225 0500. Fax (033) 225 1422 
DASTUR ENGINEERING INTERNATIONAL GmbH 
Dusseldorf : Tel : (0211) 178540 Fax · (0211) 363913 
Sydney : Tel . (0061-2) 92473166. Fax : (0061-2) 92472587 
= Tokyo : Tel : (03) 3545-3621. Fax . (03) 3545-3681 
DASTUR INTERNATIONAL INC. 
s Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 
Tel : (001-412) 299-9422. Fax : (001-412) 299-9427 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Visit us on Dasturco website home раде: http:/Awww.ozemail.com.au/~dastur/engg.htm| 










FCB + ULKA 30512 
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India en la 


14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
| New Delhi 110 048 
Те!: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


it 10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, Und Block 
' Vasant Kunj | Koramangala E 

New Delhi 110 070 Bangalore 560 634 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 | Tel: 5520004, 5532070 


RE 
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IN: INDIA AND “ABROAD. 


Shriram ТЕНГЕ India’ S largest selling portable gensets are NOW 
being exported to over 25 countries. 


Ih a range of 0.5 KVA, 1KVA, 1.5 KVA and 2 KVA Gensets 


With, India’ s largest sales. and: service network. 
Over 2,50,000 satisfied-customers . E 
India' s first ISO 9001 certified Portable Genset, сотрагу. : 


“Do. consider’ all these facts before: you buy a portable genset. І 
: Then go in for a Shriram Honda. 
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` THE Government of India presently sits on the execu- 


tive committee of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR). It lias not ratified the 


_ 1951 Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees . 
' and its Additional Protocol of 1967. Indiarightly holds 


that the 1951 Convention and its Additional Protocol 
does not relate tothe situation prevalent in South Asia 
or for that matter in muchofthe developing world. The 


existing convention is baséd оп а legal regime of indi- 


vidual determination of refugee claims. India and its 
neighbours deal with negligible claims at an individual 
level. Refugee flows into this area have been mass exo- 


`,  duses of people fleeing civil war and internal conflict. 


Clearly, there is a case for re-visiting theconvention. , 
i India, however, is hamstrung by'an absence ofa 
domestic legal regime to address refugee concerns. At 


. one level, it claims not to haye given full status to the 
. office.of the UNHCR in India and has recently given 


marching orders to UNHCR's Chief of Mission in New 
Delhi. UNHCR has no access to Burmese or Bhutanese 
refugeesin the North East. Italso does not have access 


to Sri Lankan Tamil refügees in the camps in Tamil- 
. Nadu.Itsupports a mere 2500 urban refugees in India 


getting a lot of undue political mileage in the process, 


Refugees 


Тһе problem 


thanks 1 in the main to Government of India's failure . 


to create a domestic legal regime for refugees. The 


government, which often cries itself hoarse on intru-. 


siveness on sovereignty issues, allows refugee deter- 
minations to take place by UNHCR for urban refugees 


in New Delhi: UNHCR is not accountable to any legal. 
mechanisms, national or international. Its refugee 
determination procedures allow forno legal challenge ` 


outside its own portals. It does not allow legal repre- 
sentation for the refugee, and like old Fury in Alice in 


' Wonderland proclaims, ‘T’ll be Judge, Г ll be Jury." 


. A At another level, the Government of India.is 


tying itself in legal knots in attempting to extradite . 
Rongthong Kunley Dorji, the Bhutanese leader іп . 


exile. Itholds LTTE suspects in special detention camps 
under procedures that amount to administrative deten- 
tion and deports Chin réfugees from Burma without 


- even the modicum of a legal procedure. The situation | : 


is one in which adhocism reigns supreme, where nei- 


ther government nor public opinion is aware of the, - 
„crucial difference between polit:cal refugee and eco- 
nomic migrant. ! 


Globally, UNHCR is ал its basic tenet 


of providing protection to refugees. It has slowly con- 


E z 
z 


verted itself into an emergency relief organisation. 
UNHCR cannot tilt at Schengen and Fortress Europe, 
ѕо itis easier to play inter-governmental Mother Teresa 
distributing blankets, tents and rice. At another level, 
it waves the big stick of international accountability 
at countries like Rwanda and the former Zaire. Yet it 
meows like a cat when the United States and Italy 
interdict Haitian and Albanian refugees on the high 
seas, or allows France to refoul refugees through ashot- 
gun legal process. 

Thé 1951 Convention isa sacred cow. Nobody 
wants to rewrite it, claiming that there is no minimum 
political consensus. Yet, at the same time, UNHCR is 
trying to expand its mandate to cover internally dis- 
placed people, an issue that presently lies under the pur- 
view of the International Committee of the Red Cross 


(ICRC) under the Geneva Conventions. Inspite of a’ 


mandate to address the issue of statelessness, it has 
taken an ostrich-like attitude to the issue of stateless 
peoples in Arunachal Pradesh in India or among the 
hill tribes in Northern Thailand, toname only two Asian 
situations. 

With the international protection regime for refu- 


gees clearly inadequate, one way forward would beto ^ 


increasingly rely on existing human rights mecha- 
nisms. UNHCR is loathe to admit that it has in effect 
given up on protection itself. The UN human rights 
bureaucracy does not wantto be seen treading on what 
has traditionally been UNHCR territory. The challenge 
is to question these shibboleths. 

Ап ad hoc legal regime atthe domestic level, a 
withering away of the protection mandate of UNHCR 
atthe international level, new refugee control mecha- 
nisms at thé national level — like sanctions on carriers 
and tighter visa controls — is leading to greater illegal 
and irregular movement of refugees. All adding up. The 
refugee, a person in distress, often finds himself flee- 
ing persecution from his country, jumping from the 
frying pan into the fire. 

This issue of Seminar brings together case stud- 
ies of ground level situations and politico-legal analy- 
ses of the refugee regime in an effort to focus attention 
on asituation most often shrouded in secrecy. We, who 
proudly boast of a heritage of Vasudev Kutumbakam, 
need to ponder over this. Otherwise we оша бе 
prepared to shed suek claims. 


RAVI NAIR 
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Refugees 


ТЕ. 


Who i isa refugee? - 


RADHA KUMAR 


_ WHOis arefugee? Conventionally, a 


refugee is a person whois driven from 
his or her native land by violence or 
deprivation, for being a member of a 
hated community, race, sectorethnos, 
or by virtue of political opinion.' The 


category, however, lumps together . 
people who are very differently > 


treated, not only by their persecutors 
but by their new hosts. There is a dif- 
ference between perseéution оп ideo- 
logical rather than biological grounds. 
Thus, forexample, until theend of the 


. Cold War, groups who were made 
` refugee by totalitarian regimes or in 
the course of an ideological conflict: 


were accorded a betterreception than 


- groups who were expelled forrace, reli- 


gion or language. 
And while there was always 


some distinction made by the influen- 


tial host countries between who was 
persecuted for-what — the classic 
example of relatively favoured ideo- 
logical refugees being the Cubans in 
the US, and the classic example of 


`1. Arefugeeisa person who, ‘owing toa well- 
` founded fear of being persecuted for reasons 
of race, religion, nationality, membership of - 


a particular social group or political opinion, 
is outside the country of his nationality and is 
unable or, owing to such fear, is unwilling to 


- avail himself of the protection of that coun- 
try:’ (1951 Convention Relating to the Status - 


of Refugees). 


relatively if!-treated refugees being 

the ‘boat people’ from Vietnam—even 

the British felt free to forcibly return 

Vietnamese refugees (sheltering іп. 
Hong Kong) only after the Cold War 
ended. (Incidentally, the firstéountry 

to deport Vietnamese refugees was 

.the newly democratic Czechoslovakia 

“іп 1990-1). Tothisextentthedisintegra-_ 
tion ofthe Cold War released countries 

from conforming to even the cynical 

ethics which it imposed, for the ideo- 

logical compulsion tooffersanctuary to , 
anenemy’senemy disappeared. — 

If there is a difference between 
persecution on ideological rather than 
biological grounds, there is an even 
greater difference between the exiled 


` individual and theindividualexpelled 


together with acommunity. The popu- 


_lar image o7 the refugee 15 of a poor, 


half-starved, generally Asian or Afri- 
can victim of a tyrannical or Third 
World state: Until recently; it was 
taken for granted-that there was. and 
would bea steady but largely manage- 
able stream of refugees of this kind, 
but that the great refugee exoduses 
were created by inter -state or large- 
scale wars. 

This assumption was made раш; у 
` because the теЁирее was defined at the 
end of World War 1; when there were 
an estimated 30 million refügees 1 in 


“ 
П 


= 


Europe. At the time, it was assumed 


that such large numbers of outcasts 
would only be seen again if there was 
athird world war. Less than 50 years 
later, however, it is the collapse of 
the Cold War which 15 marked by an 


‚ astounding rise in refugee figures, 


albeit-yet to rival the World War II 
scale.In 1992, there were 16.4 million 
refugees and 23.7 million internally 
displaced people. As against this, 
there were 9.7 million refugees and 5 
million internally displaced in 1969, 


and 7.7 million refugees in 1982 (no - 


figures for internally displaced people 
are given)? In 1993, the -UNHCR esti- 
matedthatone outofevery 130 persons 
in world population was a refugee. By 
1997, this figure had grown to one out 
ofevery 120persons.? 4 


C over an increasing flow of- 


refugees was initially voiced after the 


Berlin Wall came down.in 1989; 


Europe’s gates, its richer western parts 
feared, would be flooded by economic 


and political migrants from the East. As ` 


the East rapidly reconstellated, how- 
ever, and conflict erupted in the former 


-Yugoslavia, the Trans-Dniester, the 


Transcaucasus and Transylvania, atten- 
tion shifted to ethnic and communal 
wars as the chief causes of contempo- 
rary refugee flight. In 1991 the Penta- 


gon issued a paper arguing that the ` 


threat of ‘new conflicts’ in the East 


and South required new forms of inter- | 


vention. The new conflicts, it said; 
would appearas protracted low inten- 
sity wars which would not confine 
themselves within state borders; on 
the contrary, they were wars which 
targeted civilians and created massive 


2. Myron Weiner,-‘Bad Neighbours, Bad 


^ Neighbourhoods', /nternational Security, 


21:1. Summer 1996, pp.12-17. 


3. Sadako Ogata, The State of the World's : 


Refugees, 1993: The Challenges of Protection, 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1993; 
‘UNHCRata Glance’, AG9707b.pm5/25 July 


. 1997. 


refugee movements which could des- 


tabilizea widening circle of countries 
andregions. 


T.. term which was increasingly 
used to describe what fuelled these 
wars was ‘ethnic nationalism'. Ini- 
tially, anethnie was broadly construed 


as a community which collectively ' 


defined itself by language, custom, reli- 
gion, race or culture; ethnic national- 
ists asserted the primacy of ethnic 
identities in creating nation.states or 
governing them. In this sense, ethnic 
nationalism could be defined as qua- 
litatively different from either the 
, European nationalism of the 19th cen- 
tury or the anti-colonial nationalism 


- of the 20th century: while the latter 


_two inclined to egalitarianism and 


- based themselves on citizenship, the 


former was hierarchical and placed 
collective rights above individual 
ones.^ : : 

However, as ethnic nationalism 
proliferated, it became clear that the 


wide definition of ethnie was itself 


problematic ав аг as the relationship 
between identity and conflict was 
concerned. Historically, in the drive 
to ethnic war, one form of ethnic iden- 


‚ tity tended to eclipse the others and 


that was religious identity, or, as the 
South Asian term will have it, commu- 
nalism, 1.е., ethnic conflict based on 
religious identity. In this context, the 


Yugoslav wars, based as they were not - 


only on dissolving the federation but 
onredrawing its borders communally 


— between Slav Muslims, Orthodox. 


and Catholics — brought back a spec- 
tre which Europeans thought they 


‘had laid to rest, of religiousconflictin 


Europe. 


4. EJ. Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism 
Since 1780: Progress, Myth, Reality, Canto, 
Press, Cambridge. 1991, p.164; Mary Kaldor 
and Radha Kumar: ‘New Forms of Conflict’, 
in Conflicts in Europe, Helsinki Citizens’ 
Assembly Publication Series No.7, Prague, 
1993, pp.12-15. 


_As the aims of the Serbian and 
Croatian political leadership to divide 
"Bosnia-Herzegovina between them 
grew increasingly to dominate the 


` wars,a bewildered Europe and the US 


began to re-examine images of the 
refugee: no longer a poor victim of a 
tyrannical or Third World state, but 
white, anda member of East Europe's 
most developed and liberal state; no 
longer a victim of large-scale inter- 
State wars, but of protracted low inten- 
sity communal conflicts which could 
amount to genocide. Significantly, as 
the Bosnian war dragged on, televi- 
sion images of cosmopolitan protest, 
as embodied by Sarajevo’s cultural 
elite, began to be réplaced by images 
of bedraggled Muslim women in 
headscarves, gaunt peasants, and 
starved men in concentration camps. 


The point that they did not make, nor. 


even seriously imply, was the way in 
which this war was eliminating an 


“entire middleclass, only a few of whom ` 


would find honourable exile as writ- 
ers and artists in Western Europe and 
the US. | f 


W.. the image of the terrible 


devastation wrought on intelligentsias 
by ideological conflicts such as tlie 
Spanish Civil War, Stalinism and 
China'sCultural Revolution, we have 
tended to misrepresent the similar 
destruction wrought by ethnic and 
communal conflicts, partly because 
Europe, the continent in which com- 
munalism reached its apogee in the 
Holocaust and the protracted demo- 
nisation of Islam, has managed to 
. present communalism as a primitive 
tribal phenomenon rather than a con- 


. sequential political one. . 
Yet one of the most damaging 
long-term consequences of the par- 


tition of India was the removal of 
almosttheentire Muslim middle class 
to Pakistan; one of the ugliest aspects 
of the Bangladesh war was the deli- 
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berate targeting of the Bengali intel- 
ligentsia; one of the most tragic 
achievements of Israel has been its 
wilful oblivion — mounting to hatred 
— of the Palestinian intelligentsia; 
and one of the most grim fallouts of the 
Afghan war has been how.its commu- 


 nalisation, through the US-Pakistan 


support for the Taliban, turned upon 
the expulsion of its middle class. 
Indeed, the extent to which Germany 


has been able to recover from the fli ght . 


from Nazism of its intelligentsia is a 


moot point. 
" 


H ow to interpret the new empha- 


sis on ethnic and communal conflicts- 
15, however, 


debatable. While the 


. number of ethnie conflicts has cer- 


> 


tainly grown, from 14 in 1969 to (at 
least) 21 in 1992, Sand they now com- 
prise over half the number of conflicts 
producing refugees (21 out of 36 in 
1992 as against 14 out of 34 in 1969); 
the ratio of refugees from ethnic to 
non-ethnic conflicts has remained 


_ roughly the same. Refugees from eth- 


` nic and communal conflicts consti- 


^ tuted roughly half the total number of - 


refugees in 1969 andalso in 1992.° ` 
Moreover, in sheer scale no 


ethnic conflict has produced the mas- : 
‘sive expulsions that the conflict in 


Afghanistan, which began under the 


Cold War, has. The largest number of ` 
. refugees which the UNHCR deals with 


апа has dealt with for the last 17 


5. I have used Myron-Weiner's figures here, 
which combine data.from the annual reports 


of the US Committee for Refugees with data~. 


` from the UNHCR, but have departed fromrhis 


scheme of classification. Weiner categorizes ' 


the 1948 and-1967 Arab-Israeli wars and the 
Armenia-Azerbaijan conflict over Nagorno- 
Karabakh as interstate rather than ethnic/com- 


.munal conflicts. In other words; he defines 


ethnic conflicts as only those which are not 
interstate. adistinction which blurs rather than 
clarifies the category of ethnic/communal 
conflict. Op. cit, рр: 13-17. =. _ 


6. 4.8 million out of 9. 7 million in 1969, and 
8.3 million out of 16.5 million in 1992. 


Refugees 


years—is Afghan. Atits peak, in 1990, 
the number of Afghan refugees, inclu- 
ding internally displaced people, was 
over 6 million (in other words, over a 
third of the population). In compari- 


son, the peak number of Rwandan- 


refugees in 1994 was over 2 million, 
and from Iraq in 1991 1.7 million, 
while the wars in former Yugoslavia 
created 1.7 million refugees. 


l. fact, it is the 3.2 million Palesti- 
nian refugees who are secondi innum- 


bersto Afghans, but becausétheir care. 


devolves upon a separate UN agency, 
the UN Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestinian Refugees (UNRWA), their 


statistics are not generally included in 


the global refugee figures given by the 
UNHCR but are separately stated, and 
they appear to be under‘reported by 
théUS Committee for Refugees sur- 
veys.* The irony of this fact is further 
compounded by the fact that President 


Arafat has all but agreed to Israel's. 


stipulation that the bulk of Palesti- 
nian refugees — especially in Lebanon 
— have no right to return to the Pales- 
tinian territories, but selected Palesti- 
niansin exile—including those with US 
citizenship, do. Who indeed, one may 
ask, is a refugee, when the term as 
applied to Palestinians acquires an anc- 


estral meaning for some and becomes 


apoint of difference for others? 

In our time-honoured fashion, 
the Indian subcontinent has given the 
normal definition of refugee a surreal 
twist. Take the case of the Biharis in 


Bangladesh. Now, in 1998, Pakistan ` 


7. Though the last census of Afghanistan was 


“conducted in 1973, estimates based on statis- 


tical projections concluded that the Afghan 
population on the cve of the Soviet invasion 
was roughly 16 million. 

8, Thus, for example, while the UN gives the 
figure of 3.2 million, the US surveys givethe 


. figtire of 2.6 million in their 1993 report. In- * 
terestingly, this is up from 1.9 million in their 


1983 survey and 1.4 million in their 1970 
survey. Weiner, op cit. x 


4 


is debating a tentative decision to 


repatriate some 250,000 Biharis who 
became refugee when East Bengal | 


seceded from Pakistan. The décision 


‘was reached ón the 25th anniversary 
-of Bangladesh and'the 50th anniver- 


Sary of Pakistan and independent 
India, against the backdrop of the 
three-nation cricket Independence 


Сир. tournament in Bangladesh 


(which received much greater cover- 


` agethantheissueoftheBiharis).. / 


U p until 1972, the Biharis. were 


_ average citizens of East Pakistan, who 
“had lived there forsome 25 years since | 


the 1947 partition of India. When the 
war for Bangladesh started in 1971, 
the Biharis — rather like the Serbs of 
Knin in Croatia in 1990-1 — played a 
significant role in Pakistan's defense, 
forming loczl militias which acted 
with considerable savagery against 
Bengalis. After the warended, the new 
Bangladesh government interned 
them in prisoner of war camps. As 
usual, the majority of internees were 
women and children. Neither the 
Pakistan riorthe Bangladesh govern- 


ments were prepared to offer the 


Biharis citizenship, though in the 
same years thé Pakistani gover nment 
offered some 150,000 Bengalis citi- 
zénship. Now the current Pakistani 
and Bangladeshi governments have 


: tentatively agreed to repatriate these 
Biharis atthe rate of 25,000 per year, 


thatis, overaperiodof 10 years. 
The repatriation of Biharis is a 
curious concept. We South Asians 


have a gift Tor turning nonsense 


phrases. Bihar is in India, but I have 
yet to hear of a Bihari Muslim who 
wishes to return to that beautiful and 
godforsakerland. As to that, the East 
Pakistani Biharis never lived in West 
Pakistan, so here we have a notional 
patria; orelse the Muslim whose iden- 
tity is defined by exclusion, äs being 
anon-Bengali. (That at the same time 


D 


uo 


the Bangladesh government is in the 
process of making peace with those 
other non-Bengali but accredited 
citizens, the tribals of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, appears to be another mat- 
ter. But then, as Bangladesh Foreign 
Minister Abdus Samad Azad pointed 
out, the Biharis were once offered 
Bangladeshi citizenship and rejected 
it). | 


В... identities are, however, 
difficult to get away from. Thus, the 
Pakistan Sindhis oppose the repatria- 


tion of Biharis because they fear that ` 


they will swell theranks ofthe Moha- 
jirs (Bihari Muslims whocame to West 
Pakistan at the time of Partition and 
settled in Sindh), and further exacer- 
bate the ongoing conflict between 
native Sindhis and Mohajirs there. 
` ThePakistan government has offered 
to settle the new Biharis in Punjab, but 
the Sindhis say they will inevitably 
trickle into Sindh, where they have 
compatriots who might — possibly – 
make them feel mare welcome. And 
whoisto gainsay them? Even with our 
peculiarly shallow notions of citizen- 
ship, we South Asians have generally 
not restricted internal freedom of 
movement. | 

Except, perhaps, in the case of 
Jammu and Kashmir. The refugees of 
the 1948 Kashmir war, which resulted 
in the partition of the state into Paki- 
stan-held Azad Kashmir (sic) and 
Indian-held Jammu and Kashmir have 
yet to receive Kashmiri/Indian citi- 
zenship. In the early 1950s, Sheikh 
Abdullah, the first Chief Minister of 
Jammu and Kashmir, refused to give 
the refugees from Azad Kashmir, the 
majority of whom were Hindu and 


9. Dawn, 22.1.1998 


10. The British Jews, in fact, were foremost 
in lobbying against Britain's admission of 
more Jews, fearing that an expansion of the 
Jewish population might make them targets of 
British racism.. 


Sikh but who also included Muslims, 
citizenship. Sheikh Abdullah's refu- 
sal was largely because of land hun- 
ger, and partly because the status of 
Azad Kashmir was disputed and thus 
the question of the refugees' right to 
return remained open. 

The Indian government also 
refused them citizenship, though 
Bangladeshi refugees were later 
resettled as far from Bengal as Delhi, 
again because both the status of Azad 
Kashmir and of Jammu and Kashmir 
were disputed. The curious fact in all 
this 15 that though some of the 1948 
refugees have 'trickled through' to 
parts of India, and a considerable 
number to Delhi, the majority remain 
in Jammu and very few indeed have 
made their way to the Kashmir Val- 
ley (which has fromthe very start been 
the chief bone of contention among 
Kashmiris and between India and 
Pakistan). 


| his said, the South Asian experi- ` 
ence points up the curious anomalies : 


of refugee and hostexistence. Predict- 
ably, the 1991 Pentagon warning 
aboutthe refugee threatto the West of 
new ethnic and communal conflicts 
in the East and South proved both 
ahistorical and misplaced. Despite 
ongoing conflicts in several parts of 
the former Soviet Union; refugee 
flows — even from one republic to 
another— have been relatively limited 
(with the exception of Nagorno- 
Karabakh; 90% of whose Azerbaijani 
population is now in Azerbaijan 
proper). The bulk of African refugees 
remain in Africa, and, as has been the 
case for decades, itis close neighbours 
who have taken the bulk of refugees 
from ongoing ethnic conflicts. Iran 
and Pakistan took in almost the entire 
Afghan refugee population: in 1990 
there were 2.9 million Afghan refu- 
gees in Iran and 3.2 million in Paki- 
stan. The bulk of refugees from the 


wars in former Yugoslavia are in its 


‘new republics: Croat and Muslim 


refugees in Croatia, Serb refugees 
frorn Croatia in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and Serb and Muslim refugees in 
Serbia. The only two other major 


host countries are Germany and Tur- · 


key. Yet pressure for the return of refu- 
gees to former Yugoslavia has come 
from the Scandinavian countries and 
Germany. 


S uo of the reception given 
to Afghan refugees by Iran and Paki- 
stan, the UNHCR representative, Sri 
Wijeratne, commented, ‘both coun- 
tries responded with a generosity of 
spirit that has not been paralleled 
since.'!! Perhaps the real if unrecog- 
nized point of the Pentagon's warning 
of new refugee threats was both to give 
gristto Europe’s new delimitation and 
to point to a new post-Cold War role 
for NATO (humanitarian intervention 
or peace-enforcement as a way of 
keeping refugees at home). 

Before we hasten to conclude 
that we non-Européans aré, as we al- 
waysknew, infinitely more hospitable 
than the Europeans, two points should 
be made. Though in general the south- 
emand Middle Eastern countries have 
not built walls against refugees or 
migrants as the northern and western 
countries have, since we leave our 
own citizens to make do as best they 
can, there 15 little virtue in that. Sec- 
ond, ill-founded as the fears of new 
refugee threats to the West might be, 


emerging trends'such as the war ` 


crimes tribunals for former Yugosla- 
via and Rwanda, support for free 
media and aid for infrastructural and 
educational development indicate 
that they might yield more support to 
build institutions of democracy in 
weak or failing states. 


11. UNHCR, Focus: Afghanistan, the Unend- 
ing Crisis, p. 4. ! 
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Refugees 


THE international legal regime for the 
protection of refugees is constituted 
by a complex network of national and 
internationallaws which operatein con- 
junction. The present essay merely 
offers a conspectus on international 
laws (as opposed to national laws) 
which govern the world of refugees. 
The 1951 Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees: The end of 
the Second World War saw millions 
of people displaced and led to the 


adoption of the 1951 UN Convention - 


relating tothe status of refugees (here- 
afterthe 1951 Convention) which was 
drafted atthe initiative ofthe UN Com- 


mission on Human Rights by соп-.- 


cerned UN bodies between 1948-51. 
It has been ratified by 130 countries. 
India is not a party to the convention. 
The 1951 Convention has several 
achievements to its credit. 

First, it contains a general defi- 
nition of the term ‘refugee’. Article 
1(2)(A) states that the term refugee 
shall apply to any person who: *...а5 
a result of events occurring before 
1 January 1951 and owing to well- 
founded fear of being persecuted for 


In international law 


В.5.СНІММІ 


reasons of race, religion, nationality, 
membership of a particular social 
group or political opinion, is outside 
the country of his nationality and is 
unable ar, owing to such fear, is unwil- 
ling to avail himself of the protection 
of that country; or who, not having a 


nationality and being outside the · 
country of his former habitual resi- 


dence as a result of such events, is 
unable ar, owing to such fear, is unwil- 
ling toreturn to it.’ 

Akey feature of the definition is 
that refugees are people who have 


_ crossed an international border and 
` therefore are to be distinguished from 


internally displaced persons (IDPs) 
who, vide-the international law prin- 


ciples of sovereignty and non inter- - 


vention, are the concern of states of 
which they are nationals. | 
Second, itincorporates the prin- 
ciple of non-refoulement, the cardinal 
principle of international refugee law. 
Article 33(1) of the convention States: 
‘No contracting state shall expel or 
return (“refouler”) a refugee in апу 
manner whatsoever to the frontiers of 
territories where his life or freedom 


ta 


га 


would be threatened on account of 
hisrace, religion, nationality, member- 
ship of a particular social group or 
political opinion.’ | 


The principle of non refoule- . 


ment has also come to be included in 
other international instruments (e.g. 
Article 3 of the 1984 Convention 
‚against Torture). It is important not 

tocontuse the principle of non refoule- 
- ment with the-duty of states to grant 
asylum; the former only.requires 
admission to safety and exemption 
from forcible return and not recogni- 
tion of an individual right of asylum. 
The benefit of the principle of non- 
refoulementis, however, notavailable 
to arefugee who is regarded as à dan- 
ger to the security of the country in 
which she is present. | 


hird, the convention outlines the 
minimum standard of treatment of 
refugees, including the basic rights to 
which they are entitled. It also notes 
the duties which refugees owe to.the 
country of refuge. Fourth, it contains 
provisions concerning their juridical 
status, gainful employment and wel- 
fare. The convention also ernbodies 
provisions regarding theissue of iden- 
tity andtravel documents, naturaliza- 
tion and other administrative matters. 
Fifth, the convention vide, Article 35 
requires contracting.states to cooper- 
ate withtheofficeofthe United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) in the exercise of its func- 
tions, in particularto facilitate its duty 


of supervising the application of its 


provisions. FEN 
However, the 1951 Convention 
possessed some disturbing features. 
First, despite objections by Third 
World countries, the scope ofthe con- 
vention was limited to events occur- 
ring before 1951, and further, states 
were given the option to limit the geo- 
graphical scope of these events to 
Europe, thus confining their obligations 


under the convention to European 
refugees alone-Second, the definition 
of refugee confined protection to 
those who feared persecution because 
of their civil or political, as opposed 
to their socio-economic, status. This 
allowed the instrument to be used as 
a political weapon against the former 
socialist states which were more vul- 
nerable in this area. 


N early 95 per cent of refugees 
admitted to the US over the years have 
come from the former socialist states 
revealing how the 1951 Convention 
became an instrument of Cold War 
politics. This is confirmed by the fact 
that the end of the Cold War has seen 
western countries shutting the doors 
to refugees for they no longer possess 


either ideological or geopolitical- 


value. I will return to this theme in the 
last section. 

The 1967 Protocol on Status-of 
Refugees:.In 1967 a protocol on the 
status of refugees was adopted. Its 
key feature was that it prospectively 
removed the temporal and geographi- 
cal limitations contained in the 1951 
Convention. However, there was no 
attempt to reconsider the definition of 
the term ‘refugee’. This meant that 
most Third World refugees continued 


"to remain de facto excluded as their 


flight is frequently prompted by natu- 


ral disaster, war, or political and, 


economic turmoil, ratherthan by “рег- 


secution’, atleast as that term is under- 7 


stood in the western context. 

The 1969 OAU Convention on 
Refugees: In 1969, the Organisation 
of African Unity (OAU) adopted a 
Convention Governing the Specific 
Aspects of Refugee Problems in Africa 
which came into force in 1974. It was 
the first regional arrangement con- 
cerned with the protection of refugees’ 
and arrived at in the background of 
ongoing anti-colonial struggles. It 
had several firsts to its credit. First, 


it expanded the definition of refugee. ° 
Overand above the 1951 Convention 


_itstates that: ‘The term "refugee" shall 


also apply to every person who, owing 
to external aggression, occupation, 
foreign domination or events seri- 
ously disturbing public order in either 
part or whole of his country of origin 
or nationality, is compelled to leave 
his place of habitual residence in 


- order to seek refuge in another place 


outside his country of origin or natio- 
nality.’ 

- The addition implies a move 
away from the 1951 Convention’s 
well-founded fear of persecution stan- 
dard. It stresses that refugees include 
persons fleeing civil disturbances, 
violence and war, irrespective of 
whether or not they have a well- 
founded fear of persecution. 


Sona the principle of non- 
refoulementreceived a broader inter- 
pretation in the OAU Convention. 
Article П (3) talks about non-rejection 
‘at the frontier’, the absence of which 
phrase has allowed developed states 
(as we shall see later) to enforce a 
number of restrictive measures at the 
border without being found in strict 
violation of the 195] Convention. 
Third, in contrast to the 1951 Conven- 
tion, the OAU Convention emphasizes 
the actual grant of asylum. Article II 
entitled ‘Asylum’ calls upon states to 
‘use their best endeavours consistent 
with their respective legislations to. 
receive refugees and to secure the 
settlement of those refugees...’ 

Fourth, itis the only international 
instrument to contain a provision on 
voluntary repatriation, the preferred s 
olution to the refugee problem. Article 
V entitled “Voluntary ‘Repatriation’ 
emphasizes the essentially voluntary 
character of repatriation and lists the 
obligations placed on the country of 
origin to facilitate the resettlement of 
refugees whoreturn. 
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` 


states: '...Member states shall in the 


_ Spirit of African solidarity and inter- 
national co-operation take appropri-. 


ate measures to lighten the burden of 


` {һе member state granting asylum. 


The principle of burden sharing deser- 
ves to be a focus of attention today 
wher western states are practicing 
burden-shifting by closingtheirdoors 
to refugees and being unwilling to 
share the financial burden of the-poor 


E 'countries hosting refugees.’ Sixth, the . 


OAU Corivention vide Article УШ 


. places а duty оп every refugee to abs- 


tain from subversive activities against 
other member states. 


The Cartagena Declaration: - 
. There is no other regional convention 


comparable to the OAU Convention. 


However,.in 1984, the UNHCR con- 


vened a colloquium composed of 


` government représentatives and dis- . : 


tinguished Latin American jurists 
which met in Cartagena, Colombia 


‘and adopted the Cartagena Declara- 
. tionon Refugees. The declaration rec- 


ommends a definition similar to that 


contained in the OAU Convention. 


While this declaration is not binding, 
it was approvéd by the General Ass- 
embly of the Organisation of Ameri- 
can States (OAS) in 1985. It has proved: 


- influential and its provisions have 
‘been incorporated in the domestic leg- 


islation of a number of states in the 
region. 


- as Asia is concerned, men- 
tion may be made of the principles 


concerning treatment of refugee$ 
adopted by the Asian-African Legal 


Consultative Committee (AALCC) in 
1966. These principles are non bind- 
ing and have not exercised the kind of 
influence that the Cartagena Declara- 
tion has inthe Latin American region. 
On the other hand, none of the coun- 


Refugees - 


Fifth, it contains an explicit pro- ` 
' vision articulating the principle of 
- burden sharing. Article I (4) interalia ` 


tries of South Asia аге parties to the 
1951 Convention. ТһЕгеаге complex 
historical ànd political reasons pecu- 
liar to the region which account for 
this non-participation.' 

The refusal to become a party is 
also understandable in view of the fact 
that western states have shown little 
respect for the letter and spirit of the 


1951 Corivention. What is-unfortu- E е 


nate, however, is that a number of 
these countries, India included, have 
not adopted a national legislation 
for the protection of refugees. In 


India's case the judiciary has been ` 
- helpful when approached with indi- 


vidual cases. However, as Chief Jus- 
tice J.S. Verma recently observed, 
“Тһе attempt.to fill the void by judi- 
cial creativity can only be atemporary 
phase. Legislation alone will provide 
permanentsolution.? ` 


UM 


few words on the UNHCR, the 
principal international agency for pro- 
viding assistance and protection to 
refugees. he UNHCR was set up on 1 
January 1951 for a period of three: 
years In accordance with UN General 
Assembly (GA) resolutions 319(IV) 
of 3 December 1949 and 428(V) of 
14 December 1950. The mandate is 
renewed every five years. The office 


was established as a subsidiary organ | 


of the GA under Article 22 of the UN 
Charter. The High Commissioner acts 
underthe policy directives given from 
time to time by the GA and the Eco- 


nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC). - `- 


The work of the UNHCR, accord- 


ing to paragraph 2 of the statute of the . 


1. For a brief review Of the reasons why India 
is nota member, see B.S. Chimni, “The Legal 
Condition of Refugees in India’, Journal of 
Refugee Studies, vol. 7, 1994, pp. 378-401 .at 
pp. 394-98. 


2.1.S. Verma, ‘Refugees i in SAARC Region: . 


Building a Legal Framework:. Inaugural 


address at a seminar on Refugees in the : 


SAARC Region: Building a Legal Frame- 
work, New Delhi, 2 May 1997, pp. 3-9.. 


office, isto be entirely non-political 
incharacter. Its basic functions arethe 
protection cf refugees апі seeking 
durable solutions to their problems. In 


. both contexts the UNHCR works in 


close association with NGOS, an actión 


-permitted by the statute establishing 


the office. í 


у 
i 


Tie UNHCR is financed by a very 


-limited subsidy from the regular bud- 


get of the UN (to be used exclusively 
for administrative costs) and through 
voluntary contributions from govern- 
ments, NGOsand individuals. If finan- 
cial power is not to be used to initiate 


- policy changes notin consonance with 


the protection profile of the UNHCR, it 


“iscritical that states undertake to таке 


mandatory contributions. The policy 
within the institution is shaped by the 
executive committee which today 


' consists of 52 members апа which 


from time to time adopts 'conclu- 
sions’ which guide the office in its 
work. India became a member of the 


` executive committee in 1995. 


The notion of *persons of con- 
cern' in the statute of the office of the 


. UNHCR adopted by the GA on 14 Dec- 


ember 1950 is similar to the refugee 
definition contained in the 1 951 Con- 


“vention. However, the notion has 


evolved over the years, in particular _ 
to meet situations in the Third World 
where the application of an individu- 
alistic definition was impractical and 


recourse was hadto prima facie group 


» 


determinaticn of refugee status. This 
has been done through resolutions ' 
adopted by the UNGA and the ECOSOC. 

^ "The competence of the UNHCR 
has also been extended through, 


authorising if to use its ‘good offices’: 


totransmit contributions to those who 
are not ‘persons of concern’ under the 
statute. Further, GA resolutions have 
authorised the UNHCR to assist and 
protect persons displaced: outside their 


country of origin who may not strictly 


TT 


lic 


fulfil the refugee definition, extending 
its competence to persons who would 
be deemed refugees under the OAU 
Convention and the Cartagena Decla- 
ration. 

Finally, the office of the UNHCR 
has been asked to come to the assis- 
tance of IDPs incertain limited circum- 
stances. However, in recent years the 
involvement of the UNHCR with IDPs 
is increasing. Experts feel that its 


` extensive involvement with IDPs may 


take place at the expense of diluting 


- its concern for the rights of refugees, 


in particular the right to seek asylum. 


T. three traditional solutions to the 
refugee problem are resettlement ina 
third country, local integration and 
voluntary repatriation — with the last 
being described as the most preferred 
solution. In recent years it is the solu- 


tion of voluntary repatriation which is- 


émphasized as resettlement has lost its 
use for western states after the end of 
the Cold War? Even throughout the 
1980s the number of resettlement 
cases averaged 122,000 per year. 
However, by 1992 the number had 
plummeted to a mere 37,000 or 0.2 per 
cent of the total number of refugees in 
the world. Local integration, on the 
other hand, is arareevent. | 

The international legal frame- 
work of voluntary repatriation is not 
adequately developed. There is no 
single universally binding legal ins- 
trument which lays down the principle 


of voluntary repatriation. In general . 


terms one can, of course, make ready 
reference to Article 13(2) ofthe Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
which states that ‘Everyone has the 
right to ledve any country, including 
his own, and to return to his country.’ 

The 1969 OAU Convention 
remains the only international legal 
3. B.S. Chimni, ‘Voluntary Repatriation: A 


Critical Note’, /nternational Journal of Refu- 
gee Law, vol. 3,1991, pp. 541-547. - 


instrument which establishes norms 


‘concerning voluntary repatriation. 


Reference may, however, be made to 


_ the conclusions adopted by the exe- 


cutive committee of the UNHCR on 
the subject of voluntary repatriation. 
While these conclusions are not 
legally binding they offer guidance as 
to the standards and practices which 
should.govern voluntary repatriation. 
The first set of conclusions were 
adopted in 1980 (conclusion 18) and 
the second set in.1985 (conclusion 
40). In the last few years the consen- 
sus contained in these texts is being 
increasingly questioned. - 

Inthis context there 1s acontinu- 
ous need to stress that repatriation 
should only be voluntary and be car- 
ried out in conditions of absolute 
safety. In the only-case decided on the 
issue in-India, the Madras High Court 
in P. Neduramanand Dr. S. Ramadoss 
у. The Union of India and the State of 
Tamil Nadu (1992) emphasized the 
need to guarantee the voluntary char- 
acter of repatriation. І 


l, this section I would like to draw 
the attention of the reader to certain 
disturbing developments in recent 
years concerning the institution of 
asylum.* A whole host of restrictive 
practices have been institutionalized 
inthe western world to preventrefugees 
fleeing underdeveloped countries from 
arriving at its doorsteps. The Canadian 
sociologist Anthony Richmond has 
gone so far as to call this an attempt to 
construct global apartheid. I will iden- 
tify below a few of the measures and 
interpretations which have been mobi- 
lized for the containment of refugees. 


4. B.S.Chimni, ‘The Language of Protection 
and the Reality of Rejection: End of Cold War 
and Crisis in Refugee Law’, in K.P. Saksena 
(ed.), Human Rights: Perspective and Chal- 
lenges: Lancer Books, New Delhi, 1994; 
B.S. Chimni, ‘Globalization and ‘Refugee 
Blues’, Journal of Refugee Studies, vol. 8, 


` 1995, pp. 298-99. 


First, there are the restrictive 
visa policies and carrier sanctions; the 


latter making airline carriers liabie to. 


fines for ‘carrying passengers with- 
out proper papers. Second, ‘interna- 
tional zones’ have been demarcated 
in airports where physical presence 
does not amount to legal presence and 
from where summary and arbitrary 
removal is permissible. Third, safety 
zones have been created inside coun- 
tries — as in Northern Iraq and former 
Yugoslavia — to stop asylum seekers 
moving out and seeking refuge. As it 


turned out, these safe zones were the 


most unsafe you could imagine. _ 


і ourth, the principle of non- 
refoulement has been given an extre- 


mely narrow interpretation. For ` 


example, in Sale v. Haitian Centers 
Council [113 S.Ct 2549 (1993)] the 
US Supreme Court decided that the 


actofinterdicting Haitian refugees on ` 


the high seas and returning them to 
theircountry of origin irrespective of 
the claims to having a well founded 
fear of persecution was not violative 
of Article 33 ofthe 1951 Convention. 
This decision met with near universal 
disapproval and has been described by 
the High Commissioner for Refugees 
as 'a setback to modern international 
refugee law.’ д 
Fifth, most countries in Europe 
and the US since 1 April 1997, are 
implementing the 'safe third country' 
concept whereby asylum seekers are 
denied access to acomprehensive asy- 
lum determination procedure because 
they could apparently have sought 
protection in countries they passed 
through to reach their ultimate desti- 
nation. This concept has grave conse- 


5. B.S. Chimni, ‘The Incarceration of Vic- 
tims: Deconstructing Safety Zones’, in N. 
Al-Nauimi and R. Meese (eds.), Internatio- 
nal Legal Issues Arising Under the United 
Nations Decade of International Law. Kluwer 
Law International, The Netherlands, ISIS, 
pp. 823-854. : р í 
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quences for the asylum seeker and 
has led to chain deportations, often 


back to the-country from which the - 


refugee fled. In an unfortunate deci- 
sion, the German Federal Constitu- 


' tional Court, іп May 1996, upheld the 


German safe third country law legiti- 


` mizing its practice in other countries as 


well. ‘A recent report of the USCR, how- 
ever, recommends that ‘the use of natio- 
nal safe third country national laws 
and practices should be discontinued 
immediately} © 1. o> 


S ixth, onthesame theme, mention 
may be made of attemptsto harmonise 


7 internal procedures in Europe. This 


has led to the adoption of two сопуёп- 
tions known as the Dublin and 
Schengen Conventions which have 
recently come into. force. The USCR 


has recommended.the scrapping of . 


these conventions as well insofar as 


the criteria used for determining 


claims of asylum Seekers is con- 
cerned. Itrecommends that ‘the coun- 
try where the asylum seeker first 
chooses to seek asylum, rather than 
the country of firstarrival, should nor- 
mally assume responsibility for adju- 
dicatingtheasylumclaim.”? — 7 

` Seventh, asylum seekers have 
been held in offshore camps which 
have been effectively declared rights 
free zones. Forexample, when the US 


:started holding Haitian and Cuban 


refugees at Guantanamo Bay, a terri- 
tory leased out from Cuba, a US Court 


-of Appeals-ruled in Cuban American 


Bar Association (CABA) v. Christo- 
pher [43 F.3d 1412 (11th Cir. 1995)] 


' that refugees іп ‘safe haven’ camps 


outside the US did not have constitu- 


tional rights of due process or equal 


protection, and were. not protécted 
against forced return. This is, accord- 


6. U.S. Committee for Refugees, At Fortress 
Europe's Moat: The 'Safe Third Country' 
Concept. Washington D.C., July 1991, р. 32. 


|o 7. lbid. 


Refugees- 


trary conduct.’ 


; dur esinthesecountries. 


ingto Bill Frelick ofthe United States 


Committee on Refugees (USCR), “ап 
open invitation for àbusive and arbi- 


E... where an-asylum seeker 
manages to cross these hurdles a 
very restrictive interpretationis given 
to the definition of refugee contained 


inthe 1951 Convention. Forexample, - 


asylum seekers fleeing former Yugo- 
slavia, most of whom met the 1951 


' Convention definition, have been 


denied refugee status. Some coun- 
tries (Canada, forexample) have also 
invoked the internal flight alternative 
(IFA) test to deny refugee.status. 

A positive development in the 


‚ realm of definition is thata number of 


countries including Canada (1993) 


and the US (1995) have issued guide- | 


lines on women refugees fearing 
gender-related persecution. These 
guidelines recognize that women may 
experience discrimination unique to 
their gender and that in some cases 
they can meet the standards for refu- 


. gee status. However, in view of the’ 
legal barriers designed to keep asylum: 
seekers out, women will not beable to | 


access he status determination proce- 


n 


Together, these interpretations 


and measures manifest a language - 


of rejection which threatens the very 
institution of asylum. It needs to be 


urgently replaced with the customary 


language of protection which demands 
empathy and solidarity with the pain 
of victims, a complete réspect for 
the principle of non-refoulement to 
ensure that the basic rights of refugees 
are respected, and finally guarantees 
that refugees are not-coerced to go 
back to situations from which they 


have fled in the first place. In sum, 
it demands that solidarity, and riot - 
rejection and segregation, be the edi- - 


ficeon whichto constructanew world 
order. 


ppm 


*... itis on human rights issues which affect 
refugees and displaced personsthatthe sincer- 


ity of the international community will-be . 


tested." 
І Sadako Ogata, 
UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees 
HUMAN rights are freedoms which 
are granted equally to all persons with- 
out distinction. In a sense, human 


. ‘rights are universally recognized stan- 
. dards of behaviour. The violation of 


these standards by states, or other 
agents, may give rise to situations 
which leadto the creation of refugees. 
Refugees, by definition, are victims of 
human rights violations.! 

А ^ Viewing therefugee problemin 
the context of human rights is clearly 
relevant. In fact, the origin ofthe inter- 
national system of refugee protection, 
as codified in international refugee 


Jaw, grew out of concern for the plight 

of refugees fleeing the troubles of ` 
post-war Europe. Regrettably, pro- ` 
tecting and assisting victims 6f human 


rights violations which result in forced 
displacement is as relevant today as it 
was some 50 years ago. Refugees are 
not simply victims of human rights 
1. A key element of the refugee definition as 


found inthe 1951 Refugee Convention is flee- 
ing one’s country of origin ‘owing to a well- 


` founded fear of persecution.’ Persecution is 
fiot defined in international refugee or human 


rights law. However, one commentator has 
offered the following description: '...persecu- 
tion may be defined as the sustained .or 
systematic violation of basic human rights 


~ demonstrative of a failure of state protection. 


A well-founded fear of persecution éxists 


. Refugees and human rights 


BRIAN GORLICK 


violations, however, as they represent 
adistinct group of individuals who are 
without the protection of a national 
state. Hence, the international system 
of refugee law-was adopted in order 
toreplace the protection which is nor- 


mally provided, or is at least the геѕ- 


ponsibility of national governments 
for their citizens. - І 
The idea of developing asystem 
of law which protects the human rights 
of individuals is also not new. Many 
states have been established on the 
basis that individuals have certain 
inherent rights which must be res- 


pected by the state. The idea of estab- 


lishing a system of human rights law 
at the international level is a more 
recent development which has been 
catalysed through the United Nations. 
The UN Charter proclaims in its pre- 
amble that ‘promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language 


or religion’ is a primary. purpose о?” 


the United Nations. Member states 
of the UN pledge themselves to take 
action in cooperation with the United 
Nations to achieve this purpose. 


when onereasonably anticipates that the fail- 
ure to leave the country may result in a form 
of serioüs harm which government cannot or 
will not prevent... James Hathaway, ‘Fear 
of Persecution and the Law of Human Rights’, 
Bulletin of Human Rights, 91/1, United 
Nations, New York, 1992, р. 99. `> 


2. There are currently 132 state parties to the 
1951 Convention and/or the 1967 Protocol 
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“any person who: 


With the adoption of tthe UN ^ 
` Charter in 1945 and the Convention 


relating to the Status of Refugees in 
1951,2 anumberofotherinternational 


i kama rights instruments, have been 


developed and adopted by member 
states of the United Nations. These 
include the Universal Declaration on 


Human Rights (1948), the Interna-. 
tional Covenanton Civil ánd Political- 
. Rights (1966), the International Cov- 


enant on Economic, Social and Cul- 
tural Rights (1966) — collectively 


known as the International Bill of . 


Rights — the Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment ofthe Crime 
of Genocide (1948), the Convention 
relating to the Status of Stateless Per- 
sons (1954), and the Convention on 
the Elimination of Racial Discrimina- 


tion (1965). More recently, the-Con- - 


vention on the Elimination of Dis- 
crimination against Women (1979), 
the-Convention against Torture and 


. Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 


Treatment or Punishment (1984) and 
the Convention on the Rights.of the 


Child (1989) have been developed at 
- the international level. 7: Я ; 


l. addition to the-central.founda- 
tional status of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, more than 


. 186 states haveratified or adhered to 


at least опе (or in a majority of cases 
more) of these International treaties, 


thus establishing bindinglegal obliga- 
tions of a continuing nature. Several 


South Asian states are party to anum- 
ber of these major human rights con- 
ventions, in addition to the 1949 
Geneva Conventions and their 1977 
Additional Protocols concerning the 
laws of war. 


relating to the Status of Refugees. Article 1(A) 
of the 1951 Convention defiries а réfugee as 
„owing to a wellfounded 
fear of being persecuted for reasons of race, 


~ religion. nationality, membership of a particu- 


Jar social group or political opinion, is outside 


` the country of his or her nationality and is 


Й 
r 


' Refugee's 57544 


Amongthe internatiónal human 
rights treaties, Indiais party tothetwo 


.iriternational covenants in addition to 


the International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination, the Convention on 


the Rights of the Child, and the Con- . 
vention on the Elimination of All | 
Forms of Discrimination Against І 
"Women: India has also ratified the ` 


Convention on the Political Rights of- - 
Women, Convention on the Suppres- 
sion and Punishment of the Crime of. 


Apartheid, Convention on the Non- : 


Applicability ofStatutory Limitations 


to War Crimes and Crimes against, 


Humanity, and the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishnient of the 


'Crime of Genocide. India recently 


ratified the 1984 Convention Against 
Torture.? 


О. а regional basis, a number of ` 
human rights treaties have also been 
adopted including the European Соп: 
vention for the Protection of Human 
Rights and Fundamerital Freedoms 


- (1950), the'American Convention on 
‚ HumanRights (1969), and the African . 
. Charteron Human and People’s Rights , 


unable or, owing to such fear, is unwilling to 
avail him or herself of the protection of that 
country; or who, not having a nationality and 
being outside the country of his or her habitual 
residence'as a result of such events, is unable 


or owing to such fear,-is unwilling to return а 


to iL. 


3. The Asian Age, 17 Жөнін: 1997, quoted a 
statement issucd by the Indian Ministry. of 


.External Affairs that India's accession to the 


Convention Against Torture is partot ‘India’s 
determination to uphold the greatest values of 
Indian civilisation and our policy to work with 
other members of the international community 
to promote and protect human rights.’ 


In-the refugee context, ratification of the 


Convention Against Torture is extremely 


important as Article 3(1) provides that: ‘No 


‘State Party shall expel, return (refouler) or 


extradite a person to another State where there 
are substantial grounds for believing that he 


: or she would be in danger of being subjected 


to torture.’ Article 3(2) further provides that: 
‘For the pu rpose of determining whether there 


(1981). In South Asia, despite efforts in 
this direction, no regional human rights 
framework has been established .How- 


ever, soie states, including India, have 


enacted national human rights legisla- 
tion andhave established hüman rights 
commissions. 


І I India the relevant legislation is 


The Protection of Human Rights Act 
(1993), wh: ch established the Natio- 
nal Human Rights Commission 
(NHRC). Under this act, the NHRC has 


authority to inquire suo moto or on 


petition by a victim or any person on 
his or her behalf into a complaint of 
violation of human rights. Till date, 


‘the NHRC has investigated a number - 


of complaints invol vin grefugees. The 
1996 Indian Supreme Court case of 
National Human Rights Commission 
v. State of Arunachal Pradesh and an- 
other,’ is hziled as a landmark judg- 
mentin the area of refugee protection 
in the context of India and underlines 
the usefulness of éngaging a national 
human righ-s machinery for refugee 


protection. 


Besides the development of 
legal instruments and mechanisms, 
whether international, regional, or 
national, there is increasing agree- 


‘ment among states on the universal, 


indivisible and interdependent nature 


` ofall humanrights—civil, political, eco- 


nomic, social and cultural. The 1993 
Vienna World Conference on Human 
Rights, attended by some 5000 del- 
egates from 171 states, reaffirmed the 
importance of the international system 


ofhuman rigats protection. The Vienna - 


‘Declaration included a specific section 


are such grounds, the competent authorities 


“shall take into account all relevant consider- 
- ations including, where applicable, the exist- 
ence in the state concerned of a consistent 


pattern of gross, flagrant or mass violations of 


„human rights.’ 


4. National Haman Rights Commission v. 
State of Arunachal Pradesh and another, 
(1996) 1 SCC 295. - 


on refugees. It reaffirmed the right of 
everyone to seek and enjoy asylum, as 

wellastherighttoreturnto one’s own, 
country. Italso emphasized the impor- 

tance of addressing ‘the root causes’ 

of forced displacements and identified 

‘the responsibilities of states, particu- 

larly as they related to the countries: 
of origin.’ 

_ In the international system of 
human rights protection, the grant of 
asylum by a state to persons entitled 
to invoke Article 14 of the UDHR can- 
not be regarded as an unfriendly act by 
another state. Similarly, and particu- 
: larly in the post-Cold War context, it 
is widely acknowledged that interna- 
tional attention to human rights vio- 
lations 1s not an interference in a 
country's domestic affairs, but 1s 
rather part of routine international dip- 
lomacy. Although some states will go 
to great lengths to avoid scrutiny or 
criticism before international human 
` rights bodies, the international com- 
munity has identified a need to stren- 
gthen and improve application and 
enforcement of the international sys- 
temof human rights protection. 

This has been realized through, 
forexample, the UN-sponsored human 
rights missions in Cambodia, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Haiti, the former 
Yugoslavia and Rwanda; the estab- 
lishment of international criminal tri- 
bunals for the former Yugoslavia and 


Rwanda; and technical cooperation in 


the field of human rights with govern- 
ments and other actors. Of course, the 

` degree varies, ranging fromassistance 
and advice, to monitoring and report- 
ing and direct protection. 


| nitsown policies апа programmes 
the office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, or 
UNHCR, has incorporateda number of 
human rights principles. Its protection 
activities in countries of asylum and 
‘countries of origin include working 


with states in the areas of legal reha- 
bilitation, institution building, law 
reform and enforcement of the rule of 


_lawand providing humanitarian assis- 


tance to internally displaced persons 
(IDPs). Increased cooperation with 
international and regional human 
rights mechanisms are also new areas 
of involvement for UNHCR. 

Ofcourse, these activities addito 
an already overburdened agenda. 
Some states have expressed concern 
that UNHCR should not undertake tasks 
which go beyond its formal mandate. 
This concern is well taken. These 
activities are placing considerable 
strain on UNHCR’s limited resources. 
Further, the question of whether 
UNHCR has the capacity and capabil- 
ity todo these tasks must be addressed. 
However, in this era of downsizing 
and reform of the UN system in gen- 
eral, itseems unlikely that UNHCR will 
be allowed to continue its activities 
along traditional lines. 


4 


I, efforts to prevent refugee flows 
the UN and others, notably NGOs, аге 


providing technical assistance to’ 


states within a general human rights 
framework. This includes the pro- 
motion of human rights standards 
through the training of judges, law- 
yers, and human rights activists; giv- 
ing substance to educational rights 
by funding the construction of new 
schools in war-torn countries; and 
promoting economic rights through 
community based projects focused on 


providing assistance to returning refu- 


gees. Promoting enactmentand enfor- 


Р ceability of domestic refugee, and 


human rights laws, promotion of 
national human rights institutions, and 
training of governmentauthorities are 
other prevention oriented activities in 
which the UN, governments, and NGOs 
are increasingly engaged. 

As part of the development of 
human rights principles through UN 


conventions, à number of interna- 
tional treaty bodies, or committees, 
have been established to investigate 
violations, enforce standards, and 
assist states in implementing their 
treaty obligations. These bodies have 
the authority toexamine periodic state 
party reports regarding implementa- 
tionofthetreaty provisions. And with 
the agreement of states, some treaty 
bodies have the competence to inves- 
tigate and decide upon individual 
and inter-state complaints and under- 
take field missions in order to moni- 
torimplementation measures. . 


+ 


D... examination of state party 


reports the committees may prepare: 


formal conclusions and observations 
on the performance of states in com- 
plying with international human 
rights law. They may also formulate 
specific recommendations to govern- 
ments. In recent years, some of these 


committees such as the Human Rights’ 


Committee, the Committee on the 
Rights of the Child, and the Commit- 
tee Against Torture, have régularly 
raised issues about the treatment of 
refugees by state parties to the respec- 
tive conventions.° 


. In general, the UN human rights: 


machinery has paid great attention 
to the plight of refugees. This raises, 
awareness of refugee protection issues 


5. Most recently, the third periodic report of 
India was examined by the UN Human Rights 
Committee during its 60th session held at 
Geneva. In its ‘Concluding Observations’ 
under the heading 'Subjects of Concern and 
Committee’s Recommendations’, the com- 
mittee remarked as follows: Thc committee, 
noting that international treaties arc not self- 
executing in [ndia, recommends that steps be 
taken to incorporate fully the provisions of the 
covenant into domestic law, so that individu- 
als may invoke them directly before the courts. 


The committee also recommends that consid- 
eration be given by the authorities to ratifying 
the Optional Protocol to the (International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights), 
enabling the committee to receive individual 
communications relating to India. (Para 13). 
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through promoting legal standards 
for refugees and internally displaced 


` persons in addition to sharing infor- 


mation concerning incidents of viola- 
tions of refugees" rights. Human 
rights’ ‘NGOs and UNHCR have played 
akeyrolein educating members of the 


- international ‘and domestic human 
| rights communities on the linkages 


between safeguarding human rights 
and refugee protection. These initia- 
tives have.firmly entrenched human 


. rights issues in relation to the refugee 


_ problem.^ 


he refugee issue in India, and ` 
- throughout South Asia, is an age-old 
problem: Indeed, the formation of the 


modern Indian state coincided with a 
massive exodus and influx of dis- 
placed persons. Some 30 million per- 


sons travelled across the newly formed . 


borders. Today, the refugee popula- 


77 tioninIndiais about 260, 000 persons. 


26 


The largest groups comprise about 


: 100,000 Tibetans followed by 64,000 


Sri Lankan: Tamils, 44;500 Chakmas 
from Bangladesh, 19,000 Afghans 


anda | ,000 of other nationalities mainly. 


from Iran, Iraq; Somalia, Sudan and 
Myanmar. 

While the Government of India 
recognizes Tibetans,Chakmas and Sri 


Lankan Tamils as refugees, other ' 


' groupsare notrecognized and arecon- 


Concerning refugees, the Human Rights 
Committee further stated: The committee 
expresses concern at reports of forcible repa- 


triation of asylum seekers, including those ' 


- from Myanmar (Chins), the Chittagong Hills 


and the Chachmas(sic). It recommends that, 
in the process of repatriation of asylum seek- 
ersorrefugees, due attention be paid to the pro- 


visions of the covenant and. other applicable . 


international norms. (Para 30) See UN Docu- 
ment CCPR/Cf60/IND/3 of 30 July 1997. 


6. A useful compilation of the various activi- 
ties of the UN human rights bodies concern- 
ingrefugees and issues of forced displacement 
is found in the UN Commission on Human 
Rights Report entitled ‘Human Rights, Mass 
Exoduscs and Displaced Persons’ (ref: E/ 
CN.4/1997/42 of 14 January 1997). 


Refugees 


ing governments... 


sidered foreign nationals temporarily 
residing in India. The 20,000 refu gees 


notrecognized by the GOlare assisted | 


by UNHCR and provided international 
protection and assistance under its 
mandate.’ Regrettably, given the 
present political turmoil in neighbour- 


ing countries, particularly in Sri ` 
` Lanka, Afghanistan andMyanmar, it ` 


isexpected thatthe number of persons 
seeking refuge in India will continue 
to increase. 


| T.. legal authority, to deal with 


issues of citizenship, naturalization, 
and foreigners rests with the Union 
legislature. In the Indian context, influx 
of refugees has been handled by admi- 
nistrative decisions rather than through 
specific legislative enactments. Some 
specific groups of asylum seekers 
from. neighbouring countries have 


. been accorded asylum by the Indian 


government on the basis that they are 


considered refugees. In fact, India 


accepts large groups of refugees who 
are fleeing not just for reasons relat- 
ing to persecution, butalso due to gen- 
eralized violence (eg., Sri Lankan 


Tamils). It means India de facto ` 


accepts the definition of ‘refugee’ as 
found in the 1969 Organization of 
African Unity Convention, rather than 


7. UNHCR is authorized iriter alia to ‘assume 
the function of providing international protec- 
tion, under the auspices of the United Nations, 
to refugees who fall within the scope of the 
present Statute and of seeking permanent 
solutions to the problem of refugees by assist- 
' In practice, these func- 
tions include determining the status of indi- 
vidual applicants for refugee status, as is the 
case for non-government assisted refugees in 


. India and other countries of South Asia, and 


seeking durable solutions to their problems 
which may require promoting local intégra- 


tion, facilitating voluntary repatriation, ог: 


resettlement to a third country. The statute of 
the UNHCR is appended to UN General 
Assembly resolution 428(V) of 1950. 


8. In addition to the refugee definition con- 
tainedinthe 195] Refugee Convention and its 


.1967 Protocol, which arethe prímary interna- 
tional legal instruments for refugee status 


. However, this does not hold 
good for all groups. Certain refugees 
like Afghans, Iranians, Iraqis, Soma- 
lis, Sudanese, and Myanmarese are 
not recognized by the Indian gover 1)- 
ment. Consequently, UNHCR had to 
intervene-through determining and 


- granting refugee status under its man- 


date. This differential treatment of 
refugees is a fundamental problem. It 
negates the provision of legal rights 
апа assistance which would normally 
be granted by an asylum country. 
Moreover, it is notclear what legal 
status orrights àccrue to a person as a 
result of registration by the GOI as a 


refugee, nor the relationship between : 


‘refugee’ status granted by the gov- 


‘ernment and corresponding national | 
laws governing the entry and. Suy of 


foreigners. 


T.. host of international human 
rights instruments which have been 
ratified by Indiaand other South Asian 
countries may significantly strengthen 
the international regime of human 
rights protection in South Asià.? Curi- 
ously, however, none of the South 


- Asian countries have acceded to the 


international ‘refugee instruments. 
Norhave any of them enacted a domes- 
tic legal ашый in the form ofa 


Й 


. applied by states; làter international refugee 
instruments such as the Organization of 


African Unity (OAU) Convention governing 
the specific-aspects of refugee problems in 


. Africa broadened the scope of the term 'refu- 


gee’, so as to include:.*...every person who, 
owing to external aggression, occupation, 
foreign domination or events seriously dis- 
turbing the public order in either part or the 
whole of his orhercountry of origin ornation- 
ality, is compelled to leave his or her place of 
habitual residence in order-to seek refuge in 
another place outside: his or her country of 
origin or nationality... 


9. Asconcernsthe application ofinternational ` 


human rights standards in domestic law, the 


Chief Justice of India, J.S. Verma, recently . 


noted in a speech at the SAARC:Law and 


| the i narrower definitiori provided i in > 
the 1951 Refugee Convention.? 


› 


S 


refugee or asylum law, or at least a 
determination procedure. : 

Furthermore, in lightofexisting 
human rights standards in South Asia, 


both through accession to interna- - 


tional instruments and domestic laws, 
some may argue that it is unnecessary 
toadopta law which provides specific 


recognition and protection to refu-' 


gees. Others have suggested that such 
an exercise is too burdensome and 
would only create another set of legal 
obligations which the state will have 


difficulty fulfilling. Moreover, fora 


developing country such as India, the 
financial burden of hosting largenum- 
bers of refugees and ensuring that cer- 
tain legal rights are fulfilled is simply 
too much to bear. 


RES 


І is true that the international refu- 
gee instruments such as the 1951 
Refugee Convention, in addition to 
defining whois a refugee, contain cer- 


tain ‘rights’ provisions. This includes ' 


protection from refoulement, orforced 


UNHCR seminar on Refugees inthe SAARC 
Region held in New Delhi on 2 May 1997 that: 
‘Inthe absence of national laws satisfying the 


need (to protect refugees), the provisions of 


the (1951 Refugee) Convention and its Pro- 
tocol can be relied on when there is no con- 
flict with any provision in the municipal laws. 
This is a cannon of construction, recognized 
by the courts in enforcing the obligations ‘of 


the state for the protection of the basic human. 


rights of individuals. It is more so when the 
country is a signatory to the international 
convention which implies its consent and 


_ obligation to be bound by the international 


convention, even in the absence of expressly 
enacted municipal laws to that cffect....” For 
arecent judicial application of this reasoning, 
see the Indian Supreme Court judgment of 
Vishaka et al. v. State of Rajasthan et al., Writ 


Petition (Criminal) Nos. 666-70 of 1992, " 


unreported judgment of 13 August 1997. 


Certain ‘tights’ provisions of the Indian Con- 
stitution such as Article 14 (right to equality) 
and Article 21 (right to life and liberty) are 
available to non-citizens, including refugees. 
See the National Human Rights Commission 
v, State of Arunachal Pradeshand another, op 
cit. and Khudiram Chakma v. Union of India, 
(1994) Supp. | SCC 614. ` 


return, protection against unlawful 
expulsion or detention, the right to 
employmentand education, accessto 
thecourts, and freedom of movement, 
to namé a few. In respect of many of 
thése rights, refugees are supposed to 
receive the same treatment as nation- 
als in the country of residence. Of 
course, certain provisions ofthe inter- 
nationalrefugee regime such as access 
to education and employment may 
incur financial hardship on develop- 


. ingcountries. Many ofthese countries 


cannotcater to the basic needs of their 
own people. 

However, itis not expected that 
astate would be obliged to fully imple- 
ment the provisions of the international 
treaties overnight. These particular 
legal obligations, in the realm of socio- 
economicrights, could be progressively 
implemented whiletaking into account 
the economic situation of the country 


concerned. 


Ї inally, an oft-voiced criticism is 
that the international refugee regime 


` is out of date and is being flouted by 


the industrialized countries. Thus, it 
is argued, a new legal regime should 
be enacted and efforts made to better 
enforce the international protection 
regime for refugees. Of course, a fun- 
damental difficulty of international 


Jaw is how to enforce it. Although a 


majority of the world's countries are 
state parties to the international refu- 


gee instruments and related human : 


rights treaties which pr ovide, protec- 
tion to refugees, it is extremely diffi- 
cult for the international community 
or UNHCR to challenge the practices 
of some states who take a restrictive 
approach to refugees, whether through 
developments in the law or adminis- 
trativearrangements. Unlikethehuman 
rights treaties, no supervisory com- 
mittee exists in international refugee 
law to enforce implementation of the 
1951 Refugee Convention or its 1967 


Protocol through a formal process of 
interstate scrutiny. 

Nevertheless, given the gener- 
ally positive record of receiving and 
hosting refugees, it may be time for 
South Asian countries to codify their 
‘sood practice’ through acceding to 


the international refugee instruments, 


andenacting national refugee laws. It 
is notasound argument to suggest that 
as a result of an already generous 
approach to refugees no specific law 
is required. This would be like saying 
that because a state respects the rights 
of its people, there is no need forácon- 
stitution. The protection of the rights 
of asylum seekers and refugees 
through national human rights machi- 
nery should be further explored, as it 
is clear that the complementarity of 
international refugee and human 
rights law in the context of national pro- 
cedures could provide a suitable legal 
framework within which to develop 
principles of refugee protection. 


I. this context, a greater challenge 
forthecountries of South Asia may be 
to accede to the 1951 Refugee Con- 
vention or its Protocol and demon- 
strate to the industrialized world how 
the spiritand scope ofthe refugee trea- 
ties can be implemented апа res- 
pected. This would enhance South 
Asia'simageascommitted to uphold- 
ing the human rights of all persons, 
including refugees. It would also be 
consistent with their broader human 


. rights obligations as members states 


ofthe United Nations." 

Ironically, three South Asian 
countries — Bangladesh, India and 
Pakistan —are members of the UNHCR 
executive committee. And yet, as 
noted, none of these countries have 
formalized their commitment to pro- 
tecting and assisting refu gees through 
adopting an international or natio- 
nal legal framework. Isn't it time to 


. doso? 
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Refugees 


ALTHOUGH precise numbers are 
not readily available, since 1983 Sri 
Lanka'scivil war has claimed the lives 
of over 40,000 реоріе.! Furthermore, 
over one million? people have been 
internally displaced by the.conflict 
between the government and the Lib- 
eration Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) 
and over 200,000 have fled to India 
since the early 1990s. While some of 
these refugees have integrated into 
Tamil society in South India, most 
(69,000) reside in state-run refugee 
camps scattered throughout Tamil 
Nadu.’ Over the past few years, gov- 
ernment statistics апа newspaper 


1. Voice of America (VOA) Broadcast, 
1 October 1997. 

2. Law and Society Trust, Sri Lanka: State of 
Human Rights 1995 (Colombo: Law and 


. Society Trust, 1996), 225. 


3. U.S. Department of State, Country Reports 
on Human Rights Practices for 1996, 1490. 


Having lost our homeland 


AHILAN ARULANATHAN and 
ELIZBETH van SCHAAK 


réports suggest that the flight of 
Tamils from Sri Lanka to India has 
gained momentum despite the increa- 
sing scarcity-of boats and close moni- 
toring of refugee movements by the 
Sri Lankan and Indian navies.^ 

This essay examines the situa- 
tion ahd treatment of Sri Lankan Tamil 
refugees livingincampsin Tamil Nadu. 
Itis based on f-eld studies conducted by 
the South Asia Human Rights Docu- 
mentation Certre (SAHRDC). Although, 
the Gol has not ratified the 1951 Con- 
vention Relating to the Status of Refu- 
gees and its Optional Protocols, the 
treatment and protection of refugees, 
in particular the principle of non- 
refoulement, has become a part of 
4. Governmentstatistics indicate that in the last 
five months of 1996, 7108 Tamils arrived at 
Rameswaram or Dhanushkodi, and a further 
910 arrived between | January and 8 May 


1997. Refugee flows continued for quite 
some time. : 


a 


customary international law. Interna- 
tional human rights instruments and 
“іп particular the Convention Against 


Torture recognize the principle ofnon | 


refoulement. India as amember of the 
executive committee of the UNHCR 
andas signatory to many human rights 
instruments is obliged to abide by 
them. . | T 

NGOs attempting to aid the Sri 
Lankan Tamil refugees have faced 
numerous impediments in carrying 
out their activities. АП NGOs were 


restricted from working in the refugee 


camps as a result of an order (lr.no. 
C2.4095/92) promulgated by the 
Tamil Nadu governmentin June 1993. 
The government, however, tolerated 
OfERR, arefugee organization, provid- 
ing some essential services. 


А... the Dravida Munetra Kha- 
zagam (DMK) came to power in June 
1996, the situation has slightly 
improved. In January 1997, the GOI, 
after consulting with the DMK-led 


government, in an order (letter no.. 


45043/96-4) relaxed the restrictions 
on NGO operations in the camps. 
Under the current official 


policy, NGOs with security clearance’ 


and which receive government 
‚ approval may serve the refugee popu- 
lation. However, they are notallowed 
to provide relief ‘directly’ and must 
operate through government orga- 
nizations. Some NGOs like OfERR 
have reached a ‘working arrange- 


ment' with the government whereby, 
afterinformingthe appropriate autho-, 


rities, they are ableto provide services 
directly to the refugees? 

But, the precise status (and lega- 
lity) of the NGO operations in the 
camps remaíris ambiguous. This un- 
certainty creates disparities in their 


5. OfERR workers attested to the existence of 
this working arrangement. An OTERR worker 
stated that it would be practically impossible 
for them to actually carry out all of their ser- 


ability to provide services to the refu- 
gees. Atany timeand inany area, gov- 
ernment agents may suddenly decide 
to enforce the rules, resulting in ares- 
triction of services for the refugee 
population. Since March 1997, in 
Uchapatti camp of Madurai district, 
OfFER has not been allowed to distrib- 
ute the Bengal gram protein supple- 
ment (given to children between 2 and 
5 years old). Finally, as with NGOs 
elsewhere in India, they may only 


_receive foreign funds with the prior 


approval of the Government of India. 
It is a part of the GO!'s policy to 
ignore the refugee problem by neg- 


lecting camp conditions inan attempt | 


to pressurise the refugees to leave 
(overtly and covertly) when the situ- 
ation in Sri Lanka allows it. The ope- 
rations of the Indian Navy also make 
it exceedingly difficult for refugees to 
reach India. The government has 
created ‘special camps’, ostensibly to 
segregate Tamil militants from the 


_restof the refugee population. ' 


The DMK government has been 
somewhat responsive to requests for 


‘improvements in camp conditions 
Jeading to a few positive develop-. 
ments like lifting the ban on refugees 


attending universities in June 1996. 
However, it remains at least as harsh 


às the previous AIADMK regime in its 


attempts to discourage refugees from 
coming to the country, and in its han- 
dling of the security situation in the 
camps. 


T 1951 Convention and other 
international human rights instru- 
ments provide guidelines for housing, 
food, water, nutrition, health care, 
education, and employment of the 
refugees. During the field visits, 


vices in the presence of government officials 
because, in mostcases, the officials do notlive 
in the camps, and therefore are unlikely to be 
available on every occasion that services are 
provided. 


'SAHRDC sought information on the 


following aspects of camp life: shel- 
ter, sanitation, food, government 
stipend (or dole), water, health care, 
education, movement restriction and 
social welfare. 

The situation in the camps 
appears appalling. People live in 
extremely cramped quarters that in 
most cases were clearly designed for 
temporary accommodation. Food 
rations are inadequate, water sources 
are scarce, and children are alarmingly 


‘small for their age. Under interna- 


tional law, the condition of any refu- 
zee camp is to be evaluated in the 
context of the living conditions of the 
local population. Food and water 
shortages, and malnutrition exist in 


other parts of Tamil Nadu and, atleast . 


in theory, the refugees have access to 
the same government ration system 
utilized by the poorer sections of the 
local population. 


U nfortunately, the refugees are at 
a disadvantage relative to the general 
population in several key respects. 
First, NGOs seeking to provide ser- 
vices to the refugees are subject to 
constraints and they cannot operate 
‘directly’ inthe camps. They may only 
operate with foreign funds subject to, 
approval from the Gol. Additionally, 
orders restricting the movement of 
refugees promulgated during the pre- 
vious AIADMK regime persist. Conse- 
quently, refugees living in areas where 
employment is scarce are legally 
barred from travelling long distances 
to work. Although the rules restrict- 
ing freedom of movement are not 
enforced strictly, their very existence 
makes the refugees vulnerable to 
exploitation by government officials. 


SAHRDC visits revealed that ' 


even in ‘ideal’ situations, where the 
refugees did not suffer from move- 
ment restrictions and employment 
opportunities near the camp were plen- 
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tiful, three major problems were near 
universal. First, the lack of adequate 
sanitation facilities is a problem even 
inthe best of camps. Second, the num- 


ber of drinking water sources remains . 


- unacceptably low in nearly every 


` camp. Finally, even where movement: 


restrictions are notenforced, they still 


exist on the books, leaving refugees, 


vulnerable to mistreatment should a 
particular tahsildar (revenue official), 
collector, or other authority figure be 
so inclined. At almost all times, refu- 
“gees are forcéd to act illegally i in order 
“to survive. | 


A... 21 of the refugee conven- 


_tion requires that they be granted hous- 


ing provisions thatare, ‘as favourable 
as possible and, in any event, not less 
favourable than thataccorded to aliens 
-generally.' Although their presence is 
a great burden upon the host country, 
тейи gees should receive all necessary 
assistance and be provided: with the 
basic necessities of life, including 


: shelter. Housing in the Tamil Nadu 
` refugee camps falls well below uni- 
` versal standards. 


The most common form of 
housing in the camps is atar sheet hut. 
In general, tar sheets last about two 
years. However, many tar sheet hüts 
were erected seven to eight years ago. 
Many have-holes and therefóre are 
unable to keep water out, especially 


during the rainy season. Substantial . 
repairs are expensive: each tar sheet , 
' costs approximately Rs 50 and the: 


roof of a typical tar sheet hut is com- 
posed of 30 tar sheets. Refugees do not 


have money to repair them and most 
-have simply learnt to live with a leak- 
: ing roof. Even if the huts'are fully 


repaired; tar shéets have little venti- 


lation, and therefore the interiors 


becomeextrémely hot. During the dry 
season, when temperatures regularly 
reach over 37 degrees celsius, the huts 


. become uninhabitable. 


‘Refuigecs 


Many refugees who do not live 


_ in tar sheet huts live in ‘godowns’, 
_ large warehouses originally meant for 


the storage of grain (therefore inten- 
tionally designed to be poorly venti- 
lated). Multiple families live in these 
structures, separated only by sheets. 


The lack of privacy serves-to exacer- + 


bate social problems existirig in refu- 


gee camps. Even where the refugees- 
- have more permanent housing, it is 
. often inadequate and sub-standard. In 


the Athicatanoorcamp in Salem, they 
„are housed in semi-permanent tile 
structures with solid walls.that were 
built to house Burmese refugees in 
1958. Forty years later, the tiles are 
breaking in various spots and many 
houses leak. 


"un information from the 


` March-June 1996 data set indicates 


that sanitation facilities are-grossly 


inadequate, both in terms of quantity 


and quálity. The camps were origi- 


nally supposed to provide а latrine , 


for every 10 families, but none meets 
this standard. Of the 11 camps in the 
sample, four һауе no usable latrines, 
‘and another four have less-than one 
working latrine for 100 people: The 


Worst situation is in Paramathy camp ` 
with no functioning latrines for 1,166 . 


refugees. Only one camp; Pambar, 
was anywhere near the suggested 
ratio of one latrine for 20 people. Even 
then, at the time of data collection, it 
had only 16 latrines for a population 
of 396. Moreover, that camp appears 
to be anomalous, as the second best 


` conditions described in the data set, in 
the Thottanuttu camp, provide only ` 


one latrine for every 51 persons.* 
Visits by SAHRDC researchers 
“suggest thatthe figures in the data set 
may be relatively optimistic. Gummi- 
dipoondi, a relatively affluent camp 


6. A visit to Thottanuttu camp'revealed that 
since the data collection, several other latrines 
had become unusable, such that the camp 


2 


- of 2,500 people nc near Chennai, has no | 


working latrines. In Athicatanoor 


camp in Salem district, there have . 


been no latrines for the past 2-3 years, 


- and residents haveóften had to surrep- - 
titiously gc outside as the farmersin - 


the surrounding areas do not like them 
using the neighbouring lands. The 
nearby Pavalathanoor camp has.no 
latrines forits 1,300 residents. Thecamp 
residents use a neighbouring road as a 
divider for men’s and women’s side. 


The prevalence of inadequate | 


Sanitation creates numerous prob- 


lems:Peoplz are forced to use the open ` 
air, which increases the spread of infec- - 


tious diseases such as typhoid, particu- 
Jarly during the-rainy season. Medical 
assessments indicate that such diseases 


-are common. The use of open air also 
. givesrise tosocial difficulties, particu- 


larly for female refugees. 


Wein the camps, the food and. 


money situation is inextricably linked; 
the amount 5f money family hasis a 
key determinant of the food it is able 
to buy. The government provides a 


stipend at the following rate: the head . 


of every family receives Rs 150/ 
month, each other adult (above age 


12) Rs 120/month.’ For children (age 


12 and below), the first child receives 
Rs 75/month, and each additional 


` child Rs 37.5/month. Additionally, | 


towards the end of 1997, there was a 
flat increase in the stipend of Rs 50/ 
family (irrespective of family.size). 

- Те government also provides 
subsidized rice to the refugees. Each 


adult (above 8 years of age) receives. 


400 grams of rice/day at 57 paise/kilo. 


Each child (8 years and under) recei- 
„vès 200 grams/day at the same rate. 


Finally, the government's general 
ration of subsidized kerosene, sugar 


currently has only two working latrines for 
approximately 540 people. 


7. 'This was corroborated by many workers. 


~ familiar withthe situation, as well as refugees. 


and wheat flour which it provides to 
the local population is also available 


to the refugees. The subsidized rice ` 
given to them, however, is of inferior ' 


quality. 


N early everyone saysthatthe gov- 
ernment stipend (or doleas itis called) 


and rations are insufficient to ensure. 


adequate food, especially for people 
with children. Rampant malnutrition 
also suggests that food is inadequate. 
While the recent increase in stipend 
payments undoubtedly helps, it is 
almost certainly not enough. Apart 
from the sheer lack of money, addi- 
tional problems arise because the sti- 
pendarrives late. The dole is supposed 
to arrive in two installments — one on 
the first day of the month, the other on 
"the 16th day. While the number of late 
deliveries has decreased under the 
current government, theconsistency of 
timely dole deliveries depends on local 
government officials. For example, in 
"Korukapatti camp (Salem district), the 
dole due on | July 1997 was not distri- 
buted until 14July. { 


In some camps, subsidized rice ` 


andother goods from the government 
are only available on one or two days 
each month. Therefore, when the dole 


is late, refugees are forced to either - 


borrow money to get the rations that 
"day or buy these essentials outside the 
camp at market rates. In other cases, 
even when the dole arrives on time, the 
rations consistently arrive late. In the 
Pambar Dam camp.in Dharmapuri, 


n 


one woman reported that the dole | 


money usually runs out by the time 
rations are available, as rations are 
usually 12 days late. She said she had 
been forced to take loans to meet her 
food requirements. | 

The combined effect of inad- 
equate dole and food provisions is'a 
well-documented widespread malnu- 
trition among the refugee population. 
The most comprehensive study ofthe 


nutrition situation in the camps, under- 
taken by Dutch Inter-Church Aid 
(DIA) and published in November 
1995, described the following situa- 
tion: “Тһе percentage of low birth 
weight (small for gestational age) was 
found to be high at 53% below 2.5 kg 


(2.5 kg is the average birth weight for ° 
Whilst no anthro- . 


this population).... 
pometric data on adult women are 
available, the short stature of many 
women in the camps is visibly strik- 
ing.... Levels of underweight among 
children under 5 years of age remain 
surprisingly high, with 38-53% being 
moderately to severely undernou- 
rished. The trend is towards (an) 
increase in these levels.’ The study 
also found that malnutrition in the 
camps stems primarily from income- 
related food shortages. 


| i he government dole has remained , 


unchanged since 1990 and, at 1995 


prices, can purchase only 4096 of the 


basic ‘food basket’. А family has to be 


“guaranteed access to 20 days of labour 


at adult male rates to ensure enough 
additional income to provide a com- 
plete, basic diet. Most families cannot 
do so, as government restrictions on 
movement of refugees limits access to 
sources of employment outside the 
camps.” 


Since the release. of the study, ` 


there has been a flat increase in the 
dole of Rs 50 per family. However, 


‘given the size of the ‘gap’ described 


above, coupled with the many needs 


of the refugee population (particularly ` 


housing), this increase is unlikely to 
be sufficient to solve the malnutrition 
problem. Given that the refugees’ 


malnutrition problems are so closely 


8. The Femconsult/Dutch Inter Church Aid/ 
OfERR study, “Ап Assessment of the Nutri- 
tion Enhancement and the Income Generation 


. Programmes of OfERR', November 1995, 


p. 10, 12. 
9. Ibid., 10,20. 


related to the availability of money, 


which in turn is limited by the move- - 


mentrestriction policy, the late arrival 
of dole (on occasion), and the curbs on 
NGO activity, itisclearthatthe Gol plays 
a major role in contributing to the mal- 
nutrition problemofthe Tamil refugees. 


| he existence of a safe drinking 


water supply plays a crucial role in 
ensuring the health of a given commu- 
nity. Contaminated drinking wateris 
a major.source of disease. Addition- 
ally, general dehydration can be a 
contributing factor to many health 
problems. In general, the potable 
water systems in the camps are inad- 
equate. Drinking water is drawn either 
from tube wells (constructed with a 
“bore) or water pumps, which access 
water from ‘tanks’ which harvest rain- 
water. The reliability of the water sup- 
ply depends on the season. During the 
rainy season, tanks are more likely to 
be full and the tube well supply stron- 
ger. However, even during the mon- 
soon, refugees living in camps which 
have alow water source to population 
ratio are forced to wait in long lines for 
water. 
During the dry season, the sup- 
‘ply situation becomes precarious. 
SAHRDC was told that at the Chinna- 
palli Kuppum camp the wafer situa- 
tion is particularly bad during the dry 


` season, when people routinely wait 2 


to 3 hours for water from the tube 
wells. People have to queue up to get 
water before leaving for work, thus 
requiring them to stand in lineat4 am. 


Overall, Chinnapalli Kuppum has - 


only one source of potable water for 
811 people. | 

The situation is worse in 
Palarannaikuttu camp; Vellore district 
(population 947), where there is actu- 
ally no drinking water source within 
the camp. There are two bore wells, 


but the water is salty. The nearest 


potable water source is approximately 
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2kmfromthe camp-a natural spring 


which is not more than six or seven 


feet below the ground level. A stag- 
nant pool is close by, and while the 


:. camphealth workertold SAHRDC that 


32 


of malnutrition. 


'. the water. source was not connected to 


the murky water, she acknowledged 
that in the rainy season run-off from 


- oneto the other was inevitable. 


М. international instru- 
ments emphasize the importance.of 


the, availability of health care; a for- . 
Шәкі ‘for particularly vulnerable 


groups. Unfortunately, the medical 
treatment available to Tamil refugees 
living in camps in Tamil Nadu does 
not even meet the “United Nations - 


1 Standard Minimum Rules for the, 
` TreatmentofPrisoners.' Detailed infor- 


mation about health conditions is hard , 
to come by. Despite the lack of hard 
data, certain aspects of the health 


. problem in the camps are clearly - 


visible. Most readily apparent is the 


. Strikingly stunted growth which is 


evidentin all camps. This is asure sign 


The presence of numerous com- 
municable diseases presents a second 
substantial health problem. Though 
hard epidemiological data is lacking, 
doctors and health workers report that 
diarrhoéa and | respiratory illnesses 
arethe mostcommondiseases seen by 
health workers in the camps. Thepres- 


| ence of these diseases is not surpris- 


ing given the absence of reliable and 
adequate water supplies, the absence 
of lavatories in-most camps, and the 
crowded housing conditions in which 
refugees live. Health workers report 


‚ the presence of typhoid, tuberculosis 


and malaria. Though no epidemics of. 
rat-borne diseases have been reported,- 
health workers confirm the presence 


ofratsinrefugee camps. ` 


In the context of these substan- 
tial health problems, access to health 
care poses unique difficulties. While 


Refugees 


the local public health care system is 
generally open to refugees, such that 
most of them are in fact cared for by 
local public health authorities, their 
áccess to health services is limited, 
because camps are often in isolated 


areas and the government restricts: 
their movements. Distance problems 


often force them to use local private 
practitioners, who charge much more. 


The movement restrictions cre-. 


ate problems because permission to 
leave the camp is needed prior to the 
time of departure. If the onset of ill- 
nessissudden, refugees cannot legally 
leavethecamptoreceivetreatmentas 
tahsildars live outside the camp. The 
restriction interferes with the opera- 
tion of the health worker education/ 
training programmein the same way 
thatitinterferes with refugee employ- 
ment. Thus, the movementrestriction 
decreases the availability- of health 


services provided by the кшшз to 


other refugees. 


E. uo in Tamil Nadu is com- 


: pulsory and free (except for certain 
yearly school fees) through the 12th ` 
standard. Until 199], refugeechildren | 


enjoyed access to primary education 
and various post-secondary. courses In 
the surrounding community and ina 
variety of subjects. Refugee children 


received free ‘textbooks, school uni- 


forms and bus fare..Special admis- 


sion quotas were reserved for refugee. 


children over and above the usual 
enrolment of Indian students in medi- 
cine, polytechnic, engineering and 


other ‘graduate and postgraduate 


programmes. е 
^ According to one refugee, these 
provisions for the education of refu- 
gee children represented perhaps the 
best treatment ever given to refugees 
by a host nation. However, in 1991, 
amidst the backlash against the Sri 
Lankan refugees following Rajiv 


Gandhi's assassination, admission to : 


the higher education facilities men- 


tioned above was revoked: pursuant 


toa state government order, 


In 1994, in response to demands Я 
made by individuals and огвапі- ` 


zations within India, orders were 


passed allowing refugee children іо _ ` 
resume their education, but only 


through 12th standard. In 1997, fol- 


lowing the election of the DMK gov- 


ernment, refugees were allowed to 
enter universities. However, the con- 
cessions. оп school and examination 


"fees were notreiristated. 


Although the DMK government 


‘lifted the restriction, parents continue 


to.experience difficulties in securing 
admission for their children to certain 
government schools. Many.college 
authorities refuse to admit Sri Lànkan 


refugees until they receive confirma- А 


tion that the crder permitting admis- 
sion which was valid last year is still 
valid.at this time. Nonetheless, most 
refugee children study in government 


schools. Some private schools also - 
‚ admit refugees. Generally, once the 


government authorizes admission, it 
is forthcoming. 


Ithough the movement restric- 
tions are notemployment restrictions 


as such, they ser ve to limit the refu-. 


gees’ ability to secure adequate g gain- 
fulemployment: The: restriction onthe 
freedom of movement undermines 


their self-sufficiency. The orders res- 


tricting the movement of refugees 
issued in, 199: remain on the books. 
Camp residents are required to be in 
the camp at a certain time each morn- 
ing and night. Moreover, they are 
allowed to leave for longer than that 
only forthree days each month. Camp. 
residents wishing to work outside the 


immediate vizinity usually cannot. 
return in time for the registration: 
checks. In camps where guards are 


strict, absent residents are reported to 
local police authorities. In other 


M 


camps, dole is deducted for the days 
when refugees are absent. Even inthe 
mostlenientcamps, refugees must be 
present on days when the dole is dis- 
tributed. Given the inadequacy of the 
dole, the effect of the movement res- 
trictionis debilitating. 


R..... commonly make an’ 


‘arrangement’ with camp guards, col- 
lectors or tahsildars, allowing them 
to stay outside the camp to work for 
certain periods. In exchange, camp 
officials keep the refugees’ dole. 
Refugees are commonly forced to 
choose between work and the dole, a 
choice the government should be dis- 
couraging rather than encouraging. 
The movement restriction also 
prevents refugees from securing per- 


manent productive employment that 


would allow them to properly inte- 
grate into Indian.society. In the Kotu- 
pattti camp, one resident told SAHRDC 
thatthough he hada Bachelor’s degree 
incommerce, he had no permanent job 
becauseto geta job suitedto his quali- 
fications he would have to travel far 
from the camp. Instead, he opted for 
-daily labour jobs which were available 
nearby, including building and paint- 
ing houses. 70 | ^ 
Originally, restrictions of move- 


ment were justified oir security ` 


grounds: the rationale being that 
Tamil militants operate. from the 
camps and the authorities need to 


monitor the movement of refugees. | 


However, even ifthe refugee registra- 
tionsystemeveér served as an effective 
deterrent to militant activities, it 
seems inappropriate now. Many of the 
same refugees have lived in Indian 


camps for six or seven years. Presently ` 


its primary function is to inhibit the 
movement of health workers, the eld- 
erly, and others. 


Health workers report wide- ` 


spread psychological problems 
among the refugee population. Many 


also suffer from post-traumatic stress 
disorders. Alcoholism, intra-familial 
violence, anxiety, depression, and a 
large number of suicides, ” often 
amongyoung people, indicate that the 
psychiatric problems in the refugee 
population are due more to situational 
conditions than to fundamental psy- 
chiatric disturbances. The reported 
incidence of early marriages in the 
camps also indicates.a breakdown of 
social support systems among the 
refugee population. 

Most refugees live in a vulner- 
able position. They often have to act 
illegally in order to survive and are 
sübjected to arbitrary government 


. control. There has been reported rise 


of prostitution. In addition, there are 
many thugs andagents who recruit 
refugee women to work as maids in 
the Middle East, where most end up 
working i in extremely poor condi- 
tions. À woman stated that it was 
difficult to turn down the job offers 
because they are desperate for eco- 
nomic opportunities. Cases of refu- 
gees failing to receive compensation 
for work injuries and murders that 
police are reluctant to pursue also 
exist, suggesting that access to state 
protection is lacking among the refu- 
gee population. 


T Sri Lankan Tamil refugees 


continue to face problems from the ' 


Government of India and state gov- 
ernment of Tamil Nadu in clear vio- 
lation of international human rights 
law. Though most refugees are desir- 
ous of becoming self-supportive, they 
are hamstrung by the government's 
ill-conceivéd movement restriction 
policy. Consequently, the Sri Lankan 


Tamil refugees continue to 'endure 


needless hardships. 


10. NGOs reported that in 1994 five people 
committed suicide іп Taramangalam camp, 


- due in part to a lack of food and government 


assistance. 
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Survival dignity and democracy 


Refugees’ 


CATHERINE MOLLER 


` SINCE September 1988, when the 


State Law and Order Restoration 
Council (SLORC)came to power, appro- 


ximately one million Burmese nation- 


als have fled to neighbouring states.' 
Approximately 55,000 Burmese 
nationals are currently in India. How- 
ever, of that number, only about 467 
arerecognized and protected refugees 
ofthe United Nations High Commis- 
sion for Refugees (UNHCR). This 
report focuses on the plight of Bur- 
mese refugees in India, in particular 
the predicament of those who remain 
unrecognized and unassisted їп the 
north eastern frontier, and the situa- 
tion oftherefugee population in Delhi. 

Most of the data for this report 
was gathered overathree month period 
from May to July 1997. About 60 
in-depth interviews were conducted 


‘with UNHCR officials, NGO represen- 


tatives, Burmese refugee leaders, and 


Burmese refuzees. In this report, the 
term ‘Burmese refugee’ includes all 
nationals (including ethnic minori- 
ties) living within the territory known 
as Burmaor Myanmar. 

After the Burmese military 
crackdowri in September 1988, up to 
1000 students and youth fled to India, 
arriving in the north eastern states of 
Manipur and Mizoram. A few weeks 
after the first students arrived in the 
country, the GOI announced that as 
long as their lives were in danger, it 
would not turn any of them back. 
Sinceissuing taatstatement, with only 
few exceptions, it has demonstrated a 
lack ofconcernfortheirplight? . 

Of those Burmese who fled to 
India, most arrived 1n Moreh,.a bor- 
der town in Manipur. They spent 
several nights to several weeks in the 
police statior. until refugee camps 
were setup. Refugee camps were ini- 


tially set up close to the border. How- 
ever, after threats from Myanmar’s 
army, refugees were shifted to Leiken 


camp іп Chandel district.? At the- 


Leiken camp, ‘We felt like prisoners,’ 
said Soe Myint, executive committee 
member of the Delhi-based АП Burma 
Student's League (ABSL). Without 
receiving adequate food, water, or 
medical attention, they contracted 
malaria, dysentery, and diarrhoea. 
After the media exposed that money 
provided by the government to meet 
the basic needs of the refugees had 
been embezzled by local officials, 
reporters were forbidden from meet- 


jng with the refugees." 


В... caught sneaking out of 
the camp to contact their associates, 
conduct political activities, orto pur- 
chase medical and food supplies were 
beaten and sent to Manipur central jail. 
They were charged under the Foreig- 
ner's Act and received jail sentences 
of up to one and a half years? Fortu- 
nately, a group of Indian lawyers 
secured their release and brought 
them to UNHCR in Delhi. After a few 
months, most were granted refugee 


_ Status and financial support, becom- 


ing the first UNHCR-recognized Bur- 
mese refugees. At one time official 


“registration at the Leiken camp 


reached several hundred refugees. 


Besides the 80 students who were 


forcibly deported by the Manipür 
authorities in March 1989, others 
secretly leftthe camp to continue their 
political struggle elsewhere, in North- 
ern Burma, Bangladesh or Delhi. The 
camp was still open in 1997, however, 
with less than 30 people. 


Nooneknows exactly how many Bur- ` 


mese nationals are inthe Indo-Burma 


border areas, although there-are over 


40,000 displaced Burmese of €hin 


ethnicity in Mizoram alone. Accurate 


numbers do not.exist because the 
region is isolated and remote and the 


refugees do not identify themselves as 
such for fear of harassment, arrest or. 
deportation. | 

Prior to 1990, most.migrants 
were single males who were easily 
absorbed into the local economy. 
Employment opportunities in the 
North Eastsince have shrunk dramati- 
cally.In Champhai, Mizoram the frus- 


tration and resentment of the local 
population has spilled over to the’ 


newcomers. 

Starting in 1994, arrests and 
massive deportations of Burmese 
nationals began occurring in the bor- 
der region. According to the Chin 
Refugee Committee (CRC), more than 
10,000 Chin political refugees were 


taken in lorries by the Mizoram Police. 


to Champhai, Saiha, and Cerhlun 


(small towns and villages situated on 


the border). Fortunately, many of the 
refugees were able to escape before 
being deported. 


l. June 1995, tensions between the - 


local Mizo population and Burmese 
Chins increased after Mizoram news- 
papers reported that the President of 
avillage unit ofthe Young Mizo Asso- 


` ciation (YMA) had been shotand killed 


by three members of the Chin Natio- 
nal Front (CNF). A reign of pdlice 
terror and massive arrests followed. 
According to local newspapers, the 
home minister of Mizoram, Lalsang- 
zuala, attended a youth rally in Aizawl 
and asked all Burmese nationals to 
leave Mizoram. | 
Tensions worsened after9 Aug- 


“ust 1996, when a Mizo pastor was shot 


in Champhai district. Over the next 


few days, the CIDÓ arrested at least 15 - 


Chins from Aizawl without laying 
any formal charges. Many of those 


detained were tortured. Lian No. 


Thang, a 20-year resident of Aizawl, 
was threatened by the Mizoram state 
CID on the 10 and 1] August and was 
told to leave Mizoram by 13 August 


1996. Many observers are concerned 
that the 1998 Mizoram state elections 
are likely to create even more prob- 


Jems for Burmese nationals, particu- 


larly when people registerto vote and 


when campaigns with anti-foreigner 


themes are launchéd. 


v. 


M., refugee and humanitarian 
groups believe thatthe Indian govern- 
ment is more concerned about nor- 
malizing diplomatic relations and 
improving trade between the two 
countries than it is about the lives of 
tensofthousands of Burmese refugees 
living within its borders. With few 
exceptions, India's diplomatic and 
trade relationship with SLORC has 


been steadily improving. In August- 


1992, the first high-level meeting 
between India and Myanmar took 
place since 1987.7 Again in 1995 and 
1996, several sectoral and national 
level meetings were held to create 
mechanisms for ‘curbing and contain- 
ing insurgency' in the border region 
and to open up cross-border trade.* On 
12 April 1995, a series of joint military 
campaigns, known as 'Operation 
Golden Bird’, were launched to quell 
border insurgency. In August 1996, 12 
Burmese refugees (including 6 UNHCR- 
protected refugees) were refouled. 
UNHCR's mandate to protect and 


assist refugees extends only to those 


living in Delhi. Even so, many refu- 
gee and humanitáriari groups believe 
that the UNHCR-recognized refugees 
aré receiving inadequate assistance 
for fear that better treatment will 
result in a mass exodus of-refugees 
from the North East to Delhi.’ As 
stated in a letter of-4 December 1995 
from D. McNamara, Director, Divi- 
sion of International Protection, 
UNHCR Geneva: ‘UNHCR would be 
ready to assist the Chin refugees in the 


Mizoram state if allowed to do so by. 


the authorities. However, we do not 
believe that individual assistance in 
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New Delhi would address the plight 
of the group. It might on the contrary 
aggravate the situation by drawing 
largé numbers of refugees to New 
Delhi where we donot have the capac- 
ity or resources to meet their needs 
adequately.” 5 

As of June 1997 there were 467 


* officially-recognized Burmese refu- 
. gees in the country. Most of them are 


student activists who left Burma dur- 
ing the 1988 uprising. In Delhi, the 
refugees are concentrated in the west- 
ern suburb, Janakpuri. Recognized 


Burmese refugees comprise a small 


minority in a total UNHCR caseload of 


- about 25,000, the meggy of, whom 


are Afghans. 


U nlike Tibetan refugees, the gov- 


ernment does not permit Burmese 


` refugees to acquire residential and 
` other legal.documents. In the North, 


East; displaced Bürmese ‘nationals 
experience deportation, extortion, and 


‘harassment because they lack formal 


legal status. Even UNHCR-recognized 
refugees experience considerable 


. hardship and problems. Without 


formal legal standing in India, they 


. cannot assimilate and find secure. 


employment. 

In 1996, UNHCR sub- ЖЕМЕ 
the Public Interest Légal Support And: 
Research Center (PILSARCY, an Indian 


. NOO, to providetlegal services to the 


refugees. According to a UNHCR legal 
officer, refugees can approach their 
office with legal problems and will be 
referred, if necessary, to PILSARC. 
However, no refugee SAHRDC spoke 
with, including community leaders, 


had ever heard of the group or con; ` 
- sulted with it. Many refugees are so 


disillusioned with the UNHCR that they 
are convinced that official refugee 
status is only arbitrarily awarded. 
Refugee groups and NGOs involved in 
Burmesé affairs are unclear as to 


. UNHCR's criteria and procedures to 


Ea 


Refugecs ^" Rue и 


. bestow or deny refugee status. Most 
complained of unfairtreatment during 


their UNHCR interview. . 


Many Burmese refugees who | 
‘had fled to India in 1988 but who did 


notapply for UNHCR status until 1994 
or after, told SAHRDC that they were 


either viewed suspiciously, rejected, | 


or not awarded financial аѕѕіѕѓапсе.!! 
Some did not immediately travel to 
Delhitoapply for official status because 
prior to then they had been relatively 


' secure. Until the crackdowns began, 


most preferred to remain in Mizoram 
or Manipur where they could speak 


the local languages, blend in, work, 


and be closer to home. 


According to UNHCR'S global ` 
- guidelines, any refugee claimant may 
. appeal anegative decision concerning 


refugee status. UNHCR mustalso inform 
the claimant why his/her application 
has. been rejected.'? In at least three 
cases, the claimants were not given 
any reasons why their applications 
were refused. On condition of ano- 
nymity, a UNHCR staff member stated 
that in India the agency does not reveal 


- the reason for rejection to applicants 


because ‘it sparks debate.’ 


О. the claimants whose appli- 
cation was refused by UNHCR, Lia 
Lian Thang (R:3883), was forced to 
flee to India in 1992 because his 


- brother was involved with the CNF. Не 


arrived in Delhi in January 1993 and 


` participated in a hunger strike when 


his UNHCR application was rejected. 
He was interviewed twice and rejected 


- both times. He went to UNHCR 10 


times before receiving the final deci- 
sion in September 1995. He claimed 


` that he was never informed why he 


was rejected and that his appeal inter- 
view lasted only five minutes. Today, 
he has ho stable place to live and no 
means of support. He depends on the 
kindness of friends and colleagues 
forhis survival. 


UNHCR legal officers aver that 


ў asylum- seekers are granted an inter- 


view within 2 fortnight of making an 


"application, with results to be expec- 


téd in one month, if not sooner. The 


maximum amount.of time an appli- 


cant may hzve to wait is two months. 
They complain that delays in award- ^ 
ing status аге the fault of asylum seek- 
ers who have not résponded to their 
appointment: slips or who have not. 
received them. Nonetheless, in a letter 
dated 3 March 1997, the CRC provided 
UNHCR with a list of 15 refugees who 
had been initially rejected. No res- 


_ ponse had been made to their appeal 


letters and some had been waiting for 


_one-and-a-half years: Many asylum- 


seekers miss appointments through no 
fault of their own. The most common 
reason being that the-letter does not - 
reach themin time. Usually, only about - 
one week prior notice is given for 


: UNHCR appointments. 


O. the past few years, several 
hunger strikes have been staged in 


front of UNHCR's offices to protest the 


: unfair treatment of Burmese asylum- 
- seekers. The first such strike was 
launched on 14 November 1995 by 


seven families. In June 1995, UNHCR 
hadaskedthemto cometo Delhi. Four 
months later, their applications were 
rejected. Although the then Deputy 
Chief of Mission had promised to res- 
pond to their appeals by 24 Novem- 
ber 1995, his response was delayed 
twice." The refugees.ultimately met 
with second and final rejections. At 
thattime, some applicants acquiésced 


Я апа returned to the North East. 


: By May 1996, after waiting for 
overone yearand being joined in their | 
protest, many in the group obtained . 
official refugee status. However, ina . 
sudden departure from previous prac- ` 
tice, the UNHCR would only-offer a 
one-time grant of Rs 4,300" for the 
round-trip travel expenses. Despite ` 


- 


receiving warnings by Chin refugees 
and some NGOs of increased border 
insurgency and unrest, UNHCR urged the 
hungerstrikersto return to Mizoramand 
said they would be safe." ) 
For financial reasons, most hun- 
ger strikers had no choice but to give 
up their struggle. In July 1996, they 
returned to Mizoram hoping that their 
certificates would protectthem. Unfor- 
tunately, many were caught up in the 
July and August 1996 crackdowns. 
Ro Thla Peng (BU 224), arefugee who 
had participated inthe hunger strikes, 


was arrested in Aizawl by the CID on - 


10 August 1996. He was beaten by the 
police and threatened with deporta- 
tion unless he left Mizoram.'^ Sub- 
sequently, he-went into hiding and 
eventually made his way back to 
Delhi. 


A to UNHCR's Determina- 
tion of Refugee Status, a recognized 
refugee has the right notto be sent back 
tothe country of origin (refouled)." In 
December 1995, five SLORC soldiers 


defected to the СМЕ. Six more defected ` 


inJuly 1996. They were partofthe LIG 
(Light Infantry Group) 268 and 269. 
After staying in the North East for sev- 
eral weeks, they travelled to Delhi to 
seek UNHCR protection. The first 
group of five defectors obtained 
UNHCR refugee status. The second 
group had been interviewed and their 
status decision pending when an Indian 
intelligence agent visited the New 
Delhi office ofthe National Coalition 
Government of the Union of Burma 
(NCGUB).'* There he told the staff that 


the defectors had to leave the city 


because of India’s policy on deserters 
and security threats. He suggested that 
they return to Mizoram where they 
could be protected in acamp. Ko Naing, 
Presidentofthe Democratic Students 
of Burma, offered to accompany 
the defectors back to the North East. 
After the.army defectors and Ko 


2 


Naing left with the Indian intelligence 
agent, they went missing. 

At the end of August 1996, it 
was learntthatthe Indian government 
had handed them overto the Burmese 
Army at the North East Command." 
Of the UNHCR-recognized refugees, 
some are believed to have been sen- 
tenced to death. Others have received 
sentences ranging from seven years to 
life in prison.” Ko Naing was seen 
several months later in Monywa jail 
in Upper Burma. He is reportedly kept 
in a dark ell with his hands and legs 
tied up. Heis paralyzed fromthe waist 
down from severetorture. In a state of 
severe mental instability, heis unwill- 
ing to speak to anyone. 


The UNHCR claims that it learnt | 


of the refoulement only after it hap- 
pened. Informed sources revealed, 
however, that UNHCR had received 
prior notification and told Burmese 
groups that if India (the host govern- 
ment) wanted to take action against 


any recognized refugee, their office 


‘could notdo much.’ 


U nder a sub-contracting agree- 
ment with UNHCR, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association (YMCA) has 
been responsible for all refugee edu- 
cation and training courses sinceearly 
1996. Before 1996, UNHCR had its own 
English language classes. Without 
exception, every Burmese refugee sur- 
veyed by SAHRDC wanted to improve 
his/her English language ability. How- 
ever, mostneither knew about the YMCA 
English language courses nor where 
they, took place. Of the six people inter- 
viewed who had at one time registered 
for either UNHCR or YMCA classes, half 
dropped out because they felt the 
classes were not useful and of poor 
quality. 

Although nearly 40% of the 
refugees interviewed indicated an 


- interest in taking Hindi classes, nei- 


ther refugees nor their leaders were 


РА 


aware that the YMCA also offered them 
orthat they were free. The majority of 
refugees stated that they could not take 
either language course because of 
child care responsibilities or because 
they could not afford the bus fare. 
Some also expressed doubt about the 


quality of the courses as also their abi- 


lity to follow the instructions. Accord- 
ing to the service providers, Burmese 
refugees do not participate in YMCA 
language training because they 
organise their own classes.?' This is 
notso. Occasionally, an alternative for 
them has existed (for example, until 
January 1997, English classes were 
sponsored by the Other Media, the 
Open Society’ Institute (051) and the 
British High Commission). However, 
the only Hindi language courses avail- 
able are those offered by the YMCA. 


l. 1996, ҮМСА was sub-contracted 
by the UNHCR to provide vocational 
training. The objective was to further 
refugee self-reliance and assimilation 
through work and income-generating 
activities. Some ofthe vocational acti- 
vities offered by the YMCA are: beauty 
culture, tailoring, motor mechanics, 
television technology, refrigerator 
repair, air ticketing, baking and cook- 
ing, and computers. All courses are of 
asix month duration. Sincethe YMCA 
assumed responsibility for training, 
only a few refugees have completed 
vocational courses. As of June 1997, 
YMCA claimed thattwo refugees were 
enrolled in beauty culture, two in tele- 
vision repair and one ina photography 


‘class that had not yet started. How- 


ever, when SAHRDC visited the beauty 
culture class, only one Burmese, Aye 
Win, was in attendance. І 
Guidelines оп the Protection 
of Refugee Women cautions against 
targeting marginal economic activi- 
ties for which there is no sustainable 
market.? However, the YMCA offers 
gender-biased courses such as beauty 
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‚ culture; baking and cooking which 
have not led to economic self suffici~ 
ency. Child care and domestic duties ” 


also play a key role in preventing 


. women from participating in training 


programmes. As per UNHCR global 
guidelines, provision of child care 


` facilities is a good mechanism to boost - 
- refugee women’s participation in 
rehabilitation programmes.” Although | 


theré is day-care at the ҮМСА Vikas- 
puri education center; Bürmese refu- 
geesarenotawareofit. . 


Е І, 1996, along with trainingandedu-- 


cation, UNHCR sub- -contracted .the 


YMCA to handle the needs assessment’ 
_ arm of its rehabilitation programme, 
~ which includes home visits and the 


determination of special assistance 
(UNHCR financial assistance). Accord- ' 


ing to UNHCR project officers, there 


аге three circumstances under which 


Burmese refugees will not.receive ` 


special assistance: when they are 
found not to'be in residence; when 


they аге lump sum recipients; and - 
- when they have been in India for six 


or seven years before applying for 
\ 


~“, protection. 


' Although ‘many ` YMCA E 


UNHCR officials complained that Bur- ' 
` mese refugees were notat home when 


they visited, most of the refügees had 
legitimate excuses. One quarter ofthe 


: 40.refugees interviewed in Janakpuri 
. do not have а pérmanent addréss and 
frequently shift residence to decrease 
“the burden oftheirsupporton any one 
household. Many also stay away from 

. the home during the day (when the 
. YMCA conducts its home visits),.so as 
‚ to.lessen their imposition on the fam- 


ily they are staying with. 
: There are some refugees who 


-  residein the. North East but whocome 
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to Delhi only to pick up their special 
assistance. However, this occurs only 


. in small numbers and for a combina- 


tion òf economic and political rea- 


Refugees“ 


sons. Burmese refugees pointoutthat 
their UNHCR certificates specify their 
‘stay in India’, not their stay in Delhi: 
They claim that the special assistance 
policy is unclear and.inconsistent. For 
example, some know of refugees who 
are receiving special assistance in 


‘Bangalore, while one individual had 


his special assistance ċut because he - 


lives inatown six hours from Delhi. - 


А. per current practice, aprimary . 
between the date of posting and the 


applicant refugee (head of household) 


7 receives Rs 1200 per montli as subsi- 


stence allowance (SA) and collects 
Rs 500 per month for each of the first 
three dependents. The fourth, fifth, 
.and sixth dependents are allotted 


Rs 400 each and the seventh апа. 


eighth dependents Rs200each. Those 
whoreceive SA must struggle to make 
this amount stretch to cover rent, utili- 
ties, and food. In-one lar ge family, a 
refugee confided that to make ends 
meet, a young female relative had 
resorted to prostitution. 

As of the end of April. 1997, of 


the total registered Burmese case- . 


load, 249 persons (103 саѕеѕ) did not 
receive any SA. Of these cases, a ‘few’ 
were well-employed or self-reliant 
and 89 persons (70 cases) were lump 
sum grant recipients.™ There were 160 
‘persons (33 cases) who had néither 
received SA nor taken the lump sum. 


UNHCR’s figures indicate that 5596 of- 


the-Burmese refugee community do 
notreceive SA. Refugees claimed that 


they are repeatedly threatened with Ж 


the termination of their SA.” Several 
months ago, for example, Benjamin 
Tang Neng (BU 232) had his SA cut 
arbitrarily. When he inquired, he was 
told'that he was ‘not eligible’ and-no 
-other reason was offered. Ona visit to 
the UNHCR office, he was told that his 
SA was cut because he isa Chin (which 
he is.not). Only after about 10 visits 
to UNHCR offices his financial assis- 
tance was resumed. EXE 


On a visit to UNHCR sponsored 
medical facilities, a reséarcher saw a 


notice that was dated 17 April 1997.26 ` 


It stated that that starting 1 May 1997 


there would be a new schedule for 


picking up sA whereby the Burmese 
would have only one day to collect. 
Furthermore,-‘SA and other assistance 
not collectéd-within the (given) date 
will be canceled:’ Most refugees 
never go tothe medical facili ity where 
the policy notice was posted. More- 
over, only two weeks time was given 


date the policy came into effect. Some 
refugees, unaware of this new policy, 


lost their family's twofull month SA. 
This was financially catastrophic. 
UNHCR/YMCA maintains that. . 


SA is riot stopped when refugees earn 
extraincome. They told usthatrefugeés 


"are permittec to earn small amounts, 


about Rs 700 per month, without hav- 


ing their SA cut. Even if they earned - 


more, forexample, Rs 1500 per month; 
SA would continue for some months: 


Howéver, it was not made clear When 


and under what Circumstances SA 
would be cut, that the decision would 
bé made on a case- by- -case basis. 
Interestingly, when refugees weretold 
what the service providers claimed, 
they responded with disbélief and 
amusement. Many cited examples of 
people whose SA was cut, even though 


the money they earned was within ВЕ ; 


Ва amounts. 


bout one third of the entire Bur- 
mese caseload are lump sum grant 


recipients. Introduced in 1993, the ~. 


lump sum programme aims to pr ovide 
refugees with capital toestablish asmall 
business and attairi financial self suffi- 


ciency. The lump sum amount, given, 
inone capital transfer, is equivalentto .- 


one year’s worth of SA. As of the end 


of April 1997, 89 persons (70 cases)’ 


had taken the lump sum and gone to 


. the North East where it was cheaper 


to live-and launch a business.” Most 
used up the money quickly to repay 
debts or to help family members and- 


‚ others in the community. Without 


having any prior business experience, 


_ support services, or monitoring, the 


businesses failed. This ill-conceived 
programme had unfair and far reach- 
ing consequences for the refugees: 
once the lump sum grant was taken, 
a refugee is never again eligible to 
receive SA огалу otherfinancialassis- 
tance from UNHCR. 


і emale primary applicants are gen- 
erally allocated the same SA as a man. 
However, if she later marries, she 1s 


. downgraded to adependent and recei- 


ves only Rs 500 per month. If a refu- 
gee man marries either a refugee ora 


non-refugee woman, he still receives . 


his SA plus an additional Rs 500 per 
month for his wife. This policy con- 
tradicts UN principles and discrimi- 
nates against both women and married 
couples. Itunequally bestows benefits 
on men, thereby reinforcing sexist 
notions andcreatesasituation of depen- 
dency for wives. Moreover, it supports 
the traditional stereotype that women 
are domestic and dependent while 
men are the breadwinners active in the 
public sphere. . 

Under a sub-contracting agree- 
ment made with UNHCR in January 
1996, the Voluntary Health Associa- 
tion of Delhi (VHAD) assumed respon- 
sibility to administer health services 
to all Delhi-based refugees.’ Due to 
confusion, misunderstanding and, in 
some cases, dislike for anything con- 
nected with the UNHCR, most refugees 
interviewed had never visited the 
clinic and instead preferred to visit- 
either the health clinic managed by 
the Women’s Relief and Welfare 
Association of Burma (WRWAB) in 
Janakapuri (popularly called the ‘Bur- 
mese clinic’) or seek assistance from 
other health professionals. . 


Some positive steps have been 
taken towards more effective outreach 
and participation regarding health. 
Forexample, when Leena Saxena, the 
medical social worker at the VHAD 
Vikaspuri noticed that few Burmese 
were coming to the clinic she accom- 
panied social workers on home visits 
in Janakpuri. While there, she visited 
the Burmese clinic and consulted 
with the doctors. Another recent ini- 
tiative taken by VHAD Is the hiring of 
Burmese as health assistants to facili- 
tatecommunication between the Vikas- 
puri center and the refugee commu- 
nity. As of July 1997, arrangements 
for the health assistants were not yet 
finalized. 


Д the UNHCR's global 
mandate 1s to provide educational 
assistance only up to the 10th stan- 
dard, under its special assistance pro- 
gramme, educational aid is offered to 
credible. 1 Ith and 12th standard stu- 
dents. However, the criteria to be 
deemed ‘credible’ is neither under- 
stood nor spelt out. Fortunately, other 
international groups contribute funds 
forrefugees to pursue higher education, 
though not enough to meet demand. 
As part of its sub-contracting agree- 
ment with the UNHCR, YMCA imple- 
ments the educational assistance 
programme. 

As with the YMCA’s vocational 
training. programme, many refugee 
parents are not aware of the educa- 
tional benefits available for their chil- 
dren. When asked, both YMCA. and 
UNHCR that they were currently in the 
process of writing policies and guide- 
lines and an information sheet on edu- 


cational assistance. 


Many children receiving assis- 
tance from the YMCA attend the Sav- 
ior Convent school, which has the 
largest number of Burmese refugee 


_ children in Delhi (roughly 34 pupils). - 
Through other funds the WRWAB man- 


ages its own primary school with 225 


students in Ше I stthrough 4th standard. 


Aftercompleting primary school, chil- - 


dren enter the Indian school system.?* 
Despite this assistance, the refugees 
struggle to educate theirchildren. The 
parents also stated that they are forced 
to meet significant costs for transpor- 
tation and uniforms out of their own 
pockets. 


l. addition, there are other barriers 
to education. Sometimes students are 
barred from admission because they 
missed several years of schooling 
wlien they fled SLORC's oppressión. 
Teachers complain that language and 
cultural barriers demand more atten- 
tionthan they are ableto give. 
Further, according to UNHCR 
policy, if a child is more than four 
years behind in school, they are 
termed ‘over-age’. Over-agechildren 
are ineligible for the general education 
reimbursement programme. Conse- 
quently, some refugee children are 
unable to access their full rights to 
development and equality as stated 
under the Convention of the Rights on 
the Child (CRC) to which Indiais asig- 
natory. When asked what other edu- 
cational options-existed, the UNHCR 
project officer for education pointed 
to the ‘open school system’ which is 
recommended for ‘over-age’ students 
aged 15-20 years. Although UNHCR 


‘covers 90% of the costs, the refugees 


are unaware of the programme. 

. Under its global policy, UNHCR 
provides financial assistance to those 
who can prove they were eligible to 
be refugees when forced to flee. 6596 
ofthose who fled Burma and came to 
India were high school students at 
the time of the 1988 military coup. 
Others were at various stages in their 
undergraduate and graduate-level 
studies.? Unfortunately, mostcannot 
prove their qualifications because 
they did not bring educational certifi- 
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ә at 
cates with them. Even with generous 
grants from international sources, it 


“15 difficult for most of.them to meet 
‚ living costs while pursuing higher 


education. ~o 

Until-1995, daai universities 
were closed to:Burmese refugees. 
Although they are now permitted to 
take Indian placement tests, they must 
pay foreigner’s fees. The other option, 
for Christian refugees such as the 


‘Chins, are the Bible and Seminary 


institutes which have relatively low 


‘tuition fees and offer work-study 


programmes. 


Y. ж 
p of respect and sensiti- 
vity in dealing with refugees are spe- 
cified in UNHCR guidelines. However, 
research reveals that such principles 
are not being adequately observed by 
UNHCR in India.” Moreover,.a lack 
of communication, outreach, and 
accessibility exists іп the services 


. provided by both UNHCR and its. sub- 
- contractors. 


That the vast majority ‘of Bur- 


mese refugees see UNHCR as unre- 


' sponsive, arbitrary, or inefficient, 


More than a quarter of the 40 survey 


_. respondents mentioned that they had 
- been made to feel low or inferior. 


"They treat us like criminals, like 


homeless people. We feel insulted by. . 
‘them,’ 


spoke one refugee leader.?! 
Conversely, only about a quarter of 
the respondents indicated that they 
had at least one experience with a 
UNHCR staff person that they would 
characterize as ‘nice’ or ‘OK’ » 

"The minority of refugees who - 
are aware of, and who access, services 
are largely unsatisfied with them. 


_ UNHCR doés not have an éffective pro- 
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cedure for attaining self-reliance 
through its financial assistance and 


training interventions. Programmes - 


and policies lack clarity, follow-up, 
monitoring, and evaluation. Some- 
times refugees report a reluctance to 


Refugeés ` 


t 


access medical, training; or legal ser- 


vices because of other negative expe- - 
riences or overall frstration with . 
" UNHCR. : 


A. observed, international stan- 
- dards are frequently overlooked in the 


provision of education and health 
services. Moreover, in their provision 
of SA, UNHCR India's policy discri- 
miriates against women. Finally, in 


many areas, there is a disturbing gap - 


between what the UNHCR claims that 


itcarries outand provides for the refu- 
:geesand ground level realities. 
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WHILE statelessness has long been 


„recognized as an important problem in 


international law, the desire of states 


to exercise control over stateless per- . 


sons in their jurisdictions has pre- 
vented effective action. The 1954 
Convention Relating to the Status of 
Stateless Persons has attracted only 27 
signatories, and a mere 15 states have 
ratified the 1961 Convention on the 
Reduction of Statelessness. The indif- 
ference of national governments and 
the inaction of the international com- 
munity has affected a large number of 
persons who are particularly vulner- 
able to oppression because théy lack 
the protection afforded by rights of citi- 
zenship. The stateless are 'denied the 
vehicleforaccessto fundamental rights, 
access to protection and access to 
expression as person(s) under the law.'! 

Nowhere is the problem of 
statelessness more acute than in South 


and South East Asia. SriLankan repa- _ 


. People without a country 


NATHAN’ A LIMPERT 


triates in India, Burmese refugees in 
Thailand, Vietnamese refugees in 
Cambodia, and many ethnic Chinese 
in all parts of South East Asia are cur- 
rently stateless and thus especially 
vulnerable to the same types of human 
rights abuses as those suffered by the 
Chakmas and Hajongs of Arunachal 
Pradesh. Part 1 of this report traces the 
history of international law on state- 
less persons. Part I examines the par- 
ticular circumstances ofthe Chakmas 
and Hajongs of Arunachal Pradesh 
andassesses theirclaims toIndian citi- 
zenship under both international and 
Indian law. Finally, Part tti documents 


_ human rights abuses suffered by the 


Chakmas and Hajongs of Arunachal 
Pradesh as a result of their stateless 
condition. : 


I 
The state 15 not a private club which 
can induct or éxpel members arbi- 
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trarily. Rarer the development of 
customary international. law has 
placed certain limitations upon states 
_as regards the conferment of citizen- 
ship. The 1930 Hague Convention 
- was one of the first documents to rec- 
ognize these limitations. Article I of 


_ the convention states:~‘It is for each 


state to-determine under its own law 
whoare its nationals. This law shall be 
recognized by other states in so faras 
itis consistent with international con- 
ventions, international custom, and 
the principles of law generally recog- 


7 nized with regard to шолу. Ё 


T. harefore, decisions upon the acqui- 
-sition or loss of nationality will be 


recognized only insofar as they аге ` 


-consistent with contemporary inter- 
national legal norms. Currently, these 
norms are expressed in the 1954 Con- 


‘vention Relating to the Status of State- : 


less Persons (entered into force | 960) 
and the 196] Convention on the Reduc- 
-tion of Statelessness (entered into 
` force 1975). Priortothe 1954 Сопуей- 


tion.statelessness was viewed merely. - 


as an indication of one's status as a 
refugee. The mandate of the 1946 
Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees did not mention stateless- 
ness at all, апа thus the committee 
‘regard(ed) de jure and de facto state- 
- lessness merely as one of the critéria 
of eligibility (for refugee status). in 
-conjunction with others, e.g. flight 
into another state as a result of racial, 
political orreligious persecution."? 
As the definition of ‘refugee’ 
was being continually narrowed dur- 
| ingthe 1940s, many stateless persons 
could no longer receive the protection 
afforded by the. League of Nations 
High Commission for Refugees; the 


"Intergovernmental Commission for ` 


Refugees, or the International Refu- 
‘gee Organization.^ This led the Com- 
mission on Human Rights to request 
that ‘early consideration be given by 


-Refugees 


the United Nations to the legal status 
of persons who do not enjoy the pro- 


tection of any Government, in par- 


ticular pending the acquisition of 
nationality, as regards their legal and 
social protection and their documen- 


'tation.'? 


- Seven years were to pass, how- 
ever, ‘before the UN was to take action 
upon this recommendation. During 
the consideration of the 1951 Conven- 


tion Relating to the Status of Refu- 
gees, the problem of statelessness was- 


put aside for lack of time: ‘In view of 


. the urgency of the refugee problem 


and the responsibility of the United 


Nations in this field, the Committee . - к 
decided to address itself first to the _ 


problem of refugees, whether stateless 
or not, and to leave to later.stages of 
its deliberations the problems of state- 
less persons who are not refugees.’® 
This isarecurring theme in the devel- 


‚ opmentof statelessnessrightsini inter- | 


national law; the stateless have been 
neglected becausetheir concerns have 
been viewed as ancillary to greater 
problems. | : : 


' 


he 1954 Convention was an early ` 


attempt to deal with the problem of 
statelessness in its ownright. The con- 
vention requires states to grant state- 


less persons many of the same rights- 


accorded to citizens under national 
law. It also protects stateless persons. 
from expulsion in all but exceptional 
circumstances. However, through an 
apparent oversight,’ no provision 
was made fora supervisory body simi- 
lar to the UN High Commission for 
Refugees. 


Additionally, the definition obs | 


statelessperson, ‘a person who is not 
considered а$ a national by any state 
under the operation of itsláw,'5exclu- 
des large numbers of persons who have 
no effective nationality. For example, 


_ among the massive numbers of ‘boat 


people’ from Vietnam were:éthnic 


Chinese who had never set foot in 
either mainland China (PRC) or Tai- 

wan (ROC). The People's Republic 
does notreccgnize them atall, and the 
ROC grants :hem merely 'overseas 
nationality’. Those granted overseas 
nationality have no necessary right of 


entry or residence in Taiwan. Thus, 


while these ethnic Chinese are tech- 
ПісаПу considered nationals under 
Taiwanese law, they receive none of 
the benefits of citizenship and are 
effectively stateless. Nonetheless, 
they are not considered stateless per- 
sons underthe 1954 Convention.? 


Т. 1961 Convention onthe Reduc- 


tion of Statelessness defined stateless 
persons in the same manneras had the 


:1954 Convention. Additionally, unlike 


the 1951 Convention relating to the 
Status of Refugees, this: convention 


was not convened for the. purpose of 


providing assistance to a specific 
group of people. The authors of the 
convention tended to view their work ` 
as little more than codifying existing 
practice regarding thé recognition of 
nationality judgcinents. Further, a pro- 
posal to create an independent tribunal 


for stateless persons to press national-. - 


ity claims was quickly squashed.! " 

A document drafted undér such 
conditions was not likely to greatly. 
improve the condition of stateless per- 


~ sons, nor has it. However, Article 11 


of the convention did provide for a 
reliefagency to deal with the problems. 
of the stateless. UNHCR. was charged 
with the responsibilities of Article 11, 
and thus the problem of statelessness 
was again-connected to, and to some 
degree overshadowed by, the concerns Г 


of refugees.. 


For nearly 30 years following 
the 1961 Convention, the problem of 
statelessness was given little attention 
by the international community. The 
rightofall personstoa nationality Was 
reiterated in the International Conven- 


` 


tion on Civil and Political Rights and ' 
the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child, butagain, no specific measures 
or procedures were mandated. And 
although the provisions of the 1985 _ 
Declaration on the Human Rights of 
Individuals who are not nationals of 
thecountry in which they live applied 
to stateless persons and established 
the fundamental rights of aliens, Ше» 
declaration was addressed to aliens 
more generally (especially guest 
workers) and did not elaborate upon 
oreven mention the fundamental right 
toanationality established by Article 
15 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. ` : 

The issue of citizenship has 
received greater attention recently in 
response to the nationality legislation 
ofthe newly created states of Central 
Asia and the former Yugoslavia. In 
response to the growing numbers of 
stateless persons, the executive com- 
mittee of the High Commissioner’ s 
programme has recommended that . 
UNHCR: 'strengthen its efforts in this 


· domain, including promoting accession 


tothe Convention on the Reduction of 
Statelessness and the Convention - 
relating to the Status of Stateless Per- - 
sons, training for UNHCR’ staff and 
government officials, and a system- 
atic gathering of information on the 
dimension of the.problem, and to keep 
the Executive Committee informed of 
these activities.’ !? 


FE. the executive committee 
has adopted a Conclusion on The Pre- 
vention ofand Reduction of Stateless- 


ness and The Protection of Stateless 


Persons which reiterates the need for 
UNHCR to more actively promote the 
welfare of stateléss persons.? The 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees has also-noted that 
UNHCR has a ‘special responsibility’ 
for stateless persons and that his.office 
*,..has been designated as an interme- 


diary between states and stateless per- 
sons under the 1961 Convention. Most 
recently, UNHCR has been requested by 
its executive committee to place the 
matter of statelessness on its agenda. 
We will explore promotional and pre- 
ventive activities,to which UNHCR can 
contribute in collaboration with con- 
cerned states. There is an obvious link 
between the loss or denial of national 
protection and the loss or denial of 
nationality. On the plane of rights, the 
prevention and reduction of stateless- 
ness is an important aspect of secur- 
ing minority rights. !4 
II 

The Chakmas.of Arunachal Pradesh 
belong.to atribal group which has for 
centuries inhabited the Chittagong 


Hill Tracts of Bangladesh. Despite the | 


fact that most of the inhabitants of the 
CHT are either Buddhist or Hindu, the 


region became a part of Pakistan with : 


the partition of India in 1947. Since 
this time, the Chakmas and other non- 
Muslim tribal groups of the CHT have 
faced extensive and well-documented 
oppression at the hands of the various 
Islamic governments. In 1964, com- 
munal violence and the construction 
of the Kaptai hydro-electric dam dis- 
placed nearly 100,000 Chakmas. A 
large nümber of these sought refuge 
in India. 

Approximately 35,000!5of them 
were given valid migration certifi- 
cates and settled in what was then the 


North East Frontier Agency, today.the | 


Arunachal districts of Lohit, Chang- 
lang, and Papumpare." These migra- 
tion certificates indicated legal entry 
into India and the willingness of the 
governmentto accept the Chakmas as 
future citizens, much like migrants 
from Pakistan following Partition. 
Nearly 1,000 members ofthe Hajong 
tribe, a Hindu group from the Mymen- 
singh district of Bangladesh, were 
also settled in these areas and granted 
migration certificates. 


In the more than 30 years since 
their resettlement, the Chakmas and 
Hajongs have built villages, deve- 
loped the land granted to them, and 
established strong ties to the region. 
Additionally, they have become inte- 
grated intothe social fabric ofthe state 
of Arunachal Pradesh. They have 
voted in state elections and paid state 
taxes on their land. Many of them, 
now numbering about 65,000 per- 
sons, were born in India and know no 
other home. It is against this back- 


` ground that their claims for Indian citi- 


zenship are to be considered. 

Section 5(1)(a) of the Indian 
Citizenship Act of 1955 as amended 
by Act No. 51 of 1986 states that: “(а) 
persons of Indian origin who are or- 
dinarily resident in India and have 
been resident for five years immedi- 
ately before making an application for 
registration shall beeligibleto be reg- 
istered ascitizens of India.' Also, Sec- 
tions3(1) and 3(1)astate that: ‘Except 
as provided in sub-section (2), every 
person born in India, (a) onorafterthe 
26th day of January, 1950, but before 
the commencement of the Citizenship 
Amendment Act, 1986, shall be aciti- 
zen of India by birth.’'* 


T... can be no question that the 
Chakmas апа Hajongs are of Indian 
origin and have been residing in 
Arunachal Pradesh for more than 30 
years. Under the Indira-Mujib Agree- 
ment of 1972, it was determined that 
Indiaand notBangladesh would be res- 
ponsible for all migrants who entered 
India before 25 March 1971. Further- 
more, the central government has often 
asserted thatthe Chakmas and Hajongs 
have a legitimate claim to Indian citi- 


zenship. In a letter dated 23 Septem- 
ber 1992, minister of state for home ^ 


and parliamentary affairs, M.M. 
Jacob stated: ‘Being "new migrants", 
viz., refugees from Bangladesh who 
came to India between 1964 and 1971, 
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they are eligible to the grant of citi- 
zenship according to the policy of the 
government on the subject and most 
of these migrants have already been 
granted citizenship.’ 

More recently, in 1994, minister 
of state P.M. Sayeed stated: ‘Under the 
Indira-Mujib Agreement of 1972, it 
was decided that the Chakma/Hajong 
refugees who came to India from the 
erstwhile East Pakistan (now Bangla- 
desh) before 25.3.71 will be consid- 
ered for grant of Indian citizenship.’ '? 
Further, a very large proportion of 
these refugees would have been born 
in India and, therefore, would be 
automatically entitled to the grant of 
citizenship.” | 

Butofeven greater si gnificance 
is the Supreme Court ruling in Natio- 


nal Human Rights Commission v. 


State of Arunachal Pradesh,?' a case 
which bears close scrutiny. The case 
arose in response to allegations of 
human rights abuses suffered by the 
Chakmas and Hajongs at the hands of 
the state government of Arunachal 
Pradesh in collaboration with private 
entities like the All Arunachal Pradesh 
Students Union. | А 


1. September and October of 1994 


the Committee for Citizenship Rights 
ofthe Chakmas of Arunachal Pradesh 


* (CCRCAP) made numerous appeals to 


the National Human Rights Commis- 
sion (NHRC), alleging human rights 
abuses and imminent threats to their 
lives and property. Upon inquiry, the 
NHRC determined that the Arunachal 
state government was acting in con- 
cert with the АП Arunachal Pradesh 
Students Union (AAPSU) toissue ‘quit 
notices’ with a view to intimidating 
the Chakmas and Hajongs and expel- 


- ling them from the state. In view of the 


state government’s dilatory state- 
ments and inadequate responses to the 
inquiries and directions of the NHRC, 
the matter was brought before the 


Refugees · 


Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
in its interim order on 2 November 
1995, directed the state government to 
“ensure that the Chakmas and Hajongs 
situated in its territory are not ousted 
by any coercive action, not in accor- 
dance with law.’ 

In its final order, after conclud- 
ing that there was indeed an imminent 
threat to the lives and property of the 
Chakmas and Hajongs (an issue 
which will be dealt with below), the 
Supreme Court distinguished the case 
at bar from that of State of Arunachal 
Pradesh v. Khudiram .Chakma.? In 
State of Arunachal Pradesh v. 
Khudiram Chakma, the Supreme 
Court ruled in favour of the state gov- 
ernment in a dispute-over land rights 
between the state and 57 Chakma 
families. 


T: question of the Chakmas' citi- 


zenship was a salient feature of this | 


dispute because only citizens were 
permitted to purchase land in protec- 
ted areas under the Foreigners Order 
of 1948.” As Arunachal Pradesh was 
declared a protected area under the 
Government of india Act, 1935,” the 
Chakma families’ acquisition of lands 
outside the Chakma Allotment Areas 
would be valid only if they were found 
to be citizens of India. Under the Assam 
Accord, codified at Section 6-A of the 
Citizenship Act, the Chak-mas were 
found to be non-citizens as they were 
not ordinarily resident in Assam, but 
rather in Arunachal Pradesh.” 

Inthe NHRC v. State of Arunachal 
Pradesh, the Supreme Court stated 
that the question of citizenship by reg- 
istration under Section 5(1)a of the 
Act was based upon considerations 
which were ‘entirely different’ from 
those operative in State of Arunachal 
Pradesh v. Khudiram Chakma. 
While the terms of the Assam Accord 
limited its application to a small num- 
ber of persons, Section 5(1)a was 


26- 


found to be a provision with general 
application. As the Chakmas and 


. Hajongs clearly met the requirements 


of the Act, the court affirmed their 
right to apply for citizenship under 
Section 5(1)a and ordered the state 
government to take steps to facilitate 
their registration.” 


T Citizenship Rules of 1956 


define the process by which an indi- 
vidual may become a citizen of India 
under Sectior. 5(1)a of the Act. The 
rules describe the form that any citi- 
zenship application musttake as well 
as creating the office of the collector, 
who is responsible for collecting and 
transmitting citizenship applications 
to the central government. Rule 8 
reads, in its entirety: "The authority to 
register a person as a citizen of India 
under these rules shall be the central 
government.” [n Shamin Bano v. 
Union of India,? the Supreme Court 
indicated that questions of citizenship 
are the exclusive domain of the cen- 
tral government and that no other 
body, not even the court itself, could 
constitutionally interfere with the 


government's determinations in this 


аѓеа.?0 
Reiterating this position and 
clarifying the role of the collector in 


` NHRCv. Stateof Arunachal Pradesh, the 


Supreme Court stated: “Ой a conjoint 
reading of Rules 8 and 9 it becomes 
clear that the collector has merely to 
receive the application and forward it 
to the central government. It is the 
only authority constituted under Rule 


78 which is empowered to register a 


person asa citizen of India. It follows 
that only that authority can refuse to. 
entertain an application made under 
Section 5 ofthe Act.’*! 

‘This explanation was necessary 
because of the dilatory and dishonest 
behaviour of the Government of 
Arunachal Pradesh. The district col- 
lector (DC) refused to forward the citi- 


zenship applications of the Chakmas 
and Hajongs to the central govern- 
ment for a judgement. According to 
the state government the DC had the 
power to make initial determinations 
as to the merits of acitizenship appli- 
cation: Further, these determinations 
had already been made: “It is submit- 
ted that the applications, if any, made 
in this regard have already been dis- 
posed of after necessary enquiry. 
There is no application pending before 
the DC.'? The Supreme Court noted 
that this position was in direct contra- 


diction to the stance taken by the state, 


before the NHRC in 1995. The court 
then proceeded to instruct the state 
government and the DC to forward 
the citizenship applications of the 
Chakmas and Hajongs as was required 
by the Act. 


ЮО... this clear апа unambigu- 


ous ruling of the Supreme Court, the ' 


Chakmas and Hajongs could not 
apply theircitizenship due to fear cre- 
ated by the Government of Aruna- 
chal Pradesh and the A1] Arunachal 
Pradesh Students Union. The Chak- 
mas and Hajongs submitted their 
` applications directly to the central 
government in February 1997. The 
Union home ministry forwarded the 
citizenship applications to the district 
collectors for necessary verification. 
"At the time of publishing this report, 
no verification was conducted by the 
district collectors. The state govern- 
ment continues to defy the Supreme 
Court, the central government, and the 
rule of law. For this reason the Chak- 
mas and Hajongs continue to be denied 
the citizenship rights and constitu- 
tional protections thatthey so desper- 
ately need and justly deserve. After 
more than 30 years of statelessness, 
. the Chakmas and Hajongs of Aruna- 
- chal Pradesh remain a people without 
acountry. | 
The Committee on Petitions of 


the Rajya Sabha, the upper house of 
Indian Parliament, after on the spot 
investigation, interviewing the vic- 


-tims and the state government of . 


Arunachal Pradesh, recommended 
on 14 August 1997 that: '41. The 
committee feels that the spirit of the 
Indira-Mujib Accord as well as the 
judgement of the Supreme Court in 
the matter may be made applicable to 
all the affected states for the solution 
ofthe problem. As per the accord, all 
those Chakmas who came to India 
prior to 25.03.1971 are to be granted 
Indiancitizenship. 

“42. Тһе Committee, therefore, 
recommends that the Chakmas of 
Arunachal Pradesh who came there 
prior to 25.03.1971 be granted Indian 
citizenship, The committee also rec- 
ommends that those Chakmas who 
have been born in India should also be 
considéred for Indian citizenship. The 
committee further recommends that 
the fate of those Chakmas who came 
to the state after 25.3.1971 be dis- 
cussed and decided by the central gov- 
ernmentand state government jointly. 
Thecommittee also recommends that 
all the old applications of Chakmas for 
citizenship which have either been 
rejected or withheld by deputy com- 
missioners or the state government 
continue to block the forwarding of 
such applications to'central govern- 
ment, the central government may 
consider to incorporate necessary 
provisions in the rules (or the act if so 
required) whereby it could directly 
receive, consider and decide the appli- 
cation for citizenship in the case of 
Chakmas of Arunachal Pradesh. 

“The committee also recom- 
mends that Chakmas be also consid- 
ered for granting them the status of 
Scheduled Tribes at the time of grant- 
ing the citizenship. The committee 


* would like to earnestly urge upon the 


central government and state govern- 
ment to ensure that until amicable 
solutionisarrivedat, the Chakmas are 
allowed to stay in Arunachal Pradesh 


with full protection and safety, honour 
and dignity.’ 


III 
The failure of the Indian government 
to extend the protections of Indian citi- 
zenship to the Chakmas and Hajongs 
is notonly a violation of Indian muni- 


- cipal law, but of international law as 


well. The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights provides that ‘every- 
one has the right to a nationality.'? 
Indiahas acceded to two conventions 
which create an obligationto abide by 
the declaration in this area. The Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Politi- 
cal Rights declares that ‘every child 
has theright to acquire anationality.’** 


| urther, the Convention on the 


Rights of the Child, Article 7(1) reads: 
‘The child shall be registered imme- 
diately after birth and shall have the 
right from birth to aname, the right to 
acquire anationality, and as far as pos- 
sible, the right to know and be cared 
for by his or her parents.'?? Clearly, 
India has not fulfilled these obliga- 
tions in the cases of the thousands of 
Chakma and Hajong children born in 
Arunachal Pradesh since 1964. Many 
further violations of international law 
have resulted from this initial failure, 
and it is to these issues that this report 
now turns. 

The list of human rights abuses 
which follows is a direct result of the 
factthatthe Chakmas and Hajongs of 
Arunachal Pradesh have been without 
the protection of the laws of any state 
for the past 30 years. The indiffere- 
nce of the Centre to the plight of these 
people and the inability of the Chak- 


mas and Hajongs to receive redress 


flow directly from their stateless 
condition. ` 

Additionally, their statelessness 
has made them more susceptible to 
oppression at the hands of the state 


. government and the local populace. 
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'Had the Chakmas and Hajongs been 


granted Indian citizenship nearly 30 
years ago as promised, they would 
have been more fully integrated into 


the social fabric..of the state “of. 


Arunachal Pradesh and, released front 
the obligation to remain in allotment 
areas, would not have been vulnerable 
to the blockades, state Sponsored 
attacks, and mass evictions which are 
examined in detail below. It should 


‘also be noted that the statements of the 
NHRC and the Supreme Court which 
- attest to the reality ofthese abuses 
. havecome only in the last three years. ` 
: Without proper access tothe court sys-. 
tem, the Chakmas and Hajongs had 


to- wait more than three decades to 
receive even the protections of Article 
21, the right to life. The list of abuses 


_ which follows gives a graphic illustra- 


tion of how statelessness can lead to 
oppression, indifference, and suffering. 

India has acceded.to several in-. 
ternational human rights conventions 


`- including the International Covenant 
“оп Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR), 


the International Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights 


.(ICESCR), and the Convention on ће. 


Rights of the Child (CRC). By so acced- 


. ing, India has signalled her intention 


to abide by international norms regar- 
ding the health, security, education 


and property of all persons within her 
-borders. By turning a blind eye to the 


actions of the Government of Aruna- 
chal Pradesh, the Centre has failed to 
live up to.its obligations to protect the 
Chakmas and Hajongs under interna- 
tional humanitarian law in almost 


every particular, >. Кы” шы 


j D iscrimination: Under Article 26 
' of the ICCPR: “АП persons are equal 


before the law and are entitled with- 


out any discrimination to the equal. 


protection of the law. In this respect, 
the law shall prohibit any discrimina- 
tion and guarantee to all persons equal 


Refugees. 


and effective protection against dis- 
crimination on any ground such as 
race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opiniori, national or 
social origin, property, birth or other 
status.’36 

In March of 1996 the Arunachal 
Pradesh government issued a White 
Paper on the Chakma and Hajong 
migrants. Page four of the.white paper 
states: ‘The Chakmas worshipevil spir- 
its. They also believe in and perform 
witchcraft.” The paper goes on to note 
the Chakmas’ ‘propensity towards 
crimes and otheranti-social activities.’** 
This is the official position of the state 
government regarding the Chakma 
people within its borders. It was app- 
roved by the Cabinet after ‘careful 
thought and deliberations.’ Clearly, 
the Chakmas and Hajongs cannot 
expect equitable treatmentunder such 
aregime, nor have they received it. 


ды. 


| nacircular dated September 1980,- 
the government instructed its various, 


organs that ‘no appeintment be given 
to Chakmas/Hajongs/Yobins and 
Tibetan refugees.... Those who are 
already in govt. services may continue, 
but should not be permanent.’ In Octo- 
ber of 1991 the government issued a 
circular directing its officers to dis- 
continue the issuance of ration cards 
to all refugees. These ration cards аге 
funded by the central government for 
distribution to all persons legally resi- 
dent in India whose incorne is lower 
than a specified amount: Some Chak- 
mas and Hajongs had been holding 
ration cards-since the 1960s. Already 


living in extreme poverty, the illegal 


suspension of their ration cards has 
caused significant hardship. 

This most egregious and harm- 
ful.act of discrimination has gone 
unremedied for nearly six years. The 
government has also stopped issuing 
trade and has taken stepstoclosedown 
their businesses and confine them to 


M 


séttlement areas. The Chakmas апа 
Hajongs are denied the equal protec- 
tion ofthelaws notonly because they 
areriotrecogn:zedas citizens, but also: 
because they are largely confined to 
allotment areas and thus unable to 
seek redress through the courtsystem. 


Fus Article 20(2) ofthe ICCPR 
states that ‘апу advocacy of national, | 
racial Or religious hatred that consti- 


„tutes incitement to discrimination, 


hostility or violence shall be prohib- 
ited by law.'* In 1994 nearly 2,000 
Chakmas were forced to flee the town e | 
of Kokila in the wake of a ‘Direct. 
Action’ rally openly supported by the 
chief minister of Arunachal Pradesh. 
Similar rallies have been held ій the 
last several years, often precipitating 


intimidation and violence against the 


Chakmas and Hajongs. In 1995 the 


~ NHRC concluded that the state govern- 


ment had been engaged in various. 
forms of intimidation against the. 
Chakmas and Hajongs, including act- 
ing in concert with the AAPSU to issue: 
‘quit notices’. 

Additionally, by removing е 
forces! from Chakma and Hajong inha- 


bited areas, the state government has 
facilitated attacks upon them by the 


activists of the All! Arunachal Pradesh 
Students Union. Despite this, the state 
government has continually stated 
that it has actedin good faith-in provid- 
ing for their protection. The central 
government, the NHRC, and the Sup- _ 
reme Court have treated this clainias ' 
the bald-faced lie that itis. In 1995, the 
central government deployed two bat- 


talions of the Central Reserve Police 


Force to ensure theif safety. The 
conclusions of the NHRC have been 


recounted above. Additionally, when’ 


the NHRC brought the state govern- 
mentto trial, the Supreme Court held 
thàt the state had not taken adequate ` 
steps to protectthe lives and liberty of 
the залах and Hajongs. ч 


Security of person: Numerous 
allegations of illegal detention, tor- 
ture, and state supported violence 
havé been levelled against the state 
-government of Arunachal Pradesh. In 
light of the government’s prejudicial 
attitude and obvious dishonesty, these 

allegations appear quite believable. 
Under Article 9 of the ICESCR, India 
has declared that ‘everyone has the 
rightto liberty and security of person. 
No one shall'be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest or detention. No one shall be 
deprived of his liberty except on such 
grounds and in accordance with such 
procedure as are established by law.'? 
Further, ‘anyone who is arrested shall 
be informed, at the time of arrest, of 
the reasons for his arrest and shall be 
promptly informed of any charges 
against him.’ And under Article 7 of 
‘the ICCPR, ‘No one shall be subjected 
totorture or to cruel, inhuman or degra- 
ding treatment or punishment.’ 


О, 28 January 1996, Phularam 
Chakma was beaten to death at the 
Medo Bazaar in Lohit, allegedly by 
members of the AM Arunachal 
Pradesh Students Union and the 
Arunachal Police. No investigation 
. Of this crime was ever undertaken by 
the state authorities. On 7 April 1996, 
according to the-CCRCAP, several 
Chakma gaonburas-(village elders) 
were kidnapped by Arunachal Police 
for the ostensible purpose of dialogue. 
. This ‘dialogue’ was rather one-sided, ` 
consisting of rough treatment and 
' threats not to apply for citizenship 
in the wake of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling. 

In November 1996, Chakma 
- and Hajong representatives met with 
members of the Rajya Sabha Commi- 
ttee on Petitions in Calcutta. Upon 
returning from Calcutta, they were 
arrested at Mudhoimukh, Diyun by 
the Arunachal Police, according to the 
CCRCAP. No warrant for their arrest 


Й 


was ever issued, and they were given 
no reason for their detention. They 
‘were questioned about their meeting 
with Rajya Sabha officials and.physi- 
cally abused. Allegedly, the leaders 
were beaten intermittently for nearly 
five hours and relieved-of all their 
money and official documents. They 
have signed an affidavit to this effect. 


H ealth: Article 12 of the ICESCR 

reads, inrelevantpart: ‘] .The states Par- 

ties to the present Covenantrecognize 

the right of everyone to the enjoyment 

of the highest attainable standards of 

physical and mental health. 2: The 

steps to be taken by the states Parties 

to the present Covenant to achieve the 

full realization of this right shall include 

those necessary for:... (c) The preven- 

tion, treatment and control of epide- 

“mic... diseases. (d) The creation of 
conditions which would assure to all 

- medical service and medical attention 
in the event of sickness.’ 

In 1994 a malaria epidemic 

swept through the Chakma camps at 

Dharmapurand Vijoypur. During this 

time, the AAPSU effected an economic 


blockade of the Chakma refugee 


camps, preventing the delivery of 
medical supplies and rations. The epi- 
demic claimed the lives of 144 people. 
Though the state government denied 
that the blockade ever existed, an 
inquiry by the NHRC provided copious 
, evidence of the AAPSU’s culpability 
in this matter as well as the state gov- 
ernment’s complicity. The Supreme 
Court has stated, “Тһе fact that the 
Chakmas were dying on account of 
` theblockade for want of medicines is 
an established fact.'^5 


Education: Upon ratification | 


of the ICESCR, India asserted that it 
recognized the right of everyone to 
education. Further, it bound itself to 
the proposition that *with a view to 
achieving the full realization of this 


right: (a) Primary éducation shall be 


vent forms .. 


compulsory and available free to all; 
(b) Secondary education in its differ- 
.shall be made generally 
available and accessible-to all by 
every appropr iate means, and in par- 


tha nenaracoveintraductian 
ticurarby t Ui ороо varie itt UTI 


offree education.... (e) The develop- 
ment of asystem of schools at all lev- 
els shall be actively pursued... 

Under Article 28 ofthe Conven- 
tiononthe Rights ofthe Child: ‘States 
Parties recognize the right of the child 
to education, and with a view to 
achieving this right progressively and 
on the basis of equal oppottunity, they 
shall, in particular: (a) make primary 
education compulsory апа available 
free to а11.°^% 

India not only failed to ensure 
that the Government of Arunachal 
Pradesh take positive measures to ful- 
fill these requirements, but sat idle 
while the state government systemati- 
cally eliminated all educational oppor- 
tunities available to the Chakmas and 
Hajongs. In September 1994 the gov- 
ernment began a campaign of school 
closing, burning, and: relocation 
which has effectively denied the 
Chakmas and Hajongs their right to 
education under international law. 


I. its crusade against the Chakmas 
and Hajongs the state government has 
gone so far as to defy the central gov- 
ernment. Under the pre-primary edu- 
cation and maturity development 
scheme, the Centre provides funding 
for pre-primary schools called angan- 
wadicentres. In an action reminiscent 
of its handling of the Chakma ration 
cards, the state government has closed 
down all-35 of these centres in the 
Chakma areas of Arunachal Pradesh. 
Seventy teachers are now unem- 


_ployed and 1,400 children are denied 
“even pre-primary education. It is 


unclear what has become of the funds 


` provided by the Centre for the opera- - 


tion of these schools. 
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Property: Article 17 ofthe UDHR 


declares that “по óne shall be arbi- 
trarily deprived of his property.’ Arti- 
_ cle 11 of the ICESCR elaborates upon 
the declaration by providing that ‘the 


recognize the right of everyone to an 
„adequate standard of living for him- 
self and his family, including adequate 
food, clothing and housing, and to the 
continuous improvementof living con- 
ditions.’” According to the Peoples’ 
Rights Organization, the Chakmas 
have suffered forcible eviction and 
arson since the early 19706.“ Reports 
‚ of Chakma houses.burned or demo- 
lished at the behest of the. state gov- 
ernment have also appeared in the 
press and in the reports of other non- 


governm ental organizations.” One 
“= village.in.the district of Changlang, 
Vijoypur, has s reportedly beeni died" | 


to rubble on three occasions, in 1989, 
1994 апа 1995. ` ос 


| B. bestdocumented and most 
flagrant violation of Indian and inter- 
'national law occurred in January 
1997. On 8January 1997, the Aruna- 
chal Pradesh Forest Corporation 
“issued eviction notices to more than 
-i150 €hakma families living in Mpen, 
avillage in Changlang. These notices, 
. back-dated to 31 December 1996; 
ordered the Chakmas to abandon their 
houses by 15 January 1997 at which 
time the state government would 
demolish their houses and sell their 


properties at a public auction. These . 


notices were issued on the basis of 
‘illegal acts’ alleged to have been 
committed by the Chakmas, as well as 
an October 1995 report of the Mpen 
Range Manager. Even if this report 
exists (ithas never been made public), 
neither it nor thecommission of 'ille- 
gal acts' provide a legal basis for the 
demolition ofthe Chakmas' property. 
The NHRC issued a directive no. 2/12/ 
96 LD on 15 January. This directive 


Refugees ~. 


E 


reminded the state government that . 


under the Supreme Court ruling in 
NHRC v. State of Arunachal Pradesh, 
“except in accordance with law, the 


-Chakmas shall not be evicted from 
.their homes and shall not be denied 


domestic life and comfort therein.” ® 


| | n defiance of both the Supreme 


Court and the NHRC, on 16 and 17 
January 1997, the Forest Corporation 
destroyed 16 Chakma houses under 
the supervision of the Range Manager 
and the Miao police chief. The prop- 
erties contained in these 16 houses 
were sold at public auction at Miao on 


21 January. 1997. When three families. 
_attempted to rebuild their houses, the 


Forest Corporation again evicted 
them and demolished the structures 


“оп 21 January. On 2 February 1997, 


the Forest Corporation planted trees 
in the area formerly-occupied by the 
Chakma houses and farms. The fami- 
lies thus evicted had been living on 
this land sincethe 1960s. 


"The Government of Arunachal | 


Pradesh has lied to the central govern- 
ment, to the Nationa] Human Rights 
Commission, and before the Supreme 
Court. It has defied the orders of all 
three of these bodies, orders'it was 
constitutionally bound to follow. It is 


also a government which displays | 


clear ethnic and religious biases. It is 
tothis governmentthatthe Centre, the 
NHRC, and the Supreme Court have 
abandoned the Chakmas and Hajongs 
of Arunachal Pradesh. As they are not 
citizens of any country, such abandon- 
ment has been politically costless. 


Lacking the protection of any coun- - 


try’s law, the ability to participate in 


political processes, and the other 


rights and privileges conferred by citi- 
zenship, stateless peoples throughout 
Asiaare vulnerable to the same types 
of abuses as those suffered by the 
Chakmas and Hajong of Arunachal 
Pradesh.. i 
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‘Stateless 
in South 


SUMIT SEN 


Asia | 


THEessay explores the application-of 


. the doctrine of stateless refugees in 


international law inthecontextof forced 
population displacement of Bihari 
refugees of. Pakistan in Bangladesh. 


"The Partition of India had displaced 
. the Biharis in 1947. With the break- 


up of Pakistan and'the formation of 


-Bangladeshin 1971, the Biharis were 


displaced a second time, giving rise to 
their international status as refugees. 
However, this status has seldom been 
recognised in international law. 

This paper employs the public 
international law framework of analy- 
ses. It will establish their refugee 
status by assessing established norms 


of well-founded fear and persecution . 


for reasons of nationality and politi- 
cal opinion, which led the Biharis to 


flee from Bangladesh. The creation of 


Bangladesh began a process of dena- 
tionalisation of Biharis by Pakistan. 
In this context, the international law 
relating to territorial change and the 
deprivation of nationality of Biharis 
raises issues of their status as de facto 
stateless refugees. - - 
Finally, the Bihari, ГЕ. 

righttoreturn tothe country offormer 

habitual residence will be analysed, 
drawing on their right of ‘option exer- 
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. cised in 1971. This follows from 
-..Pakistan's obligation to pr otect hr 
real and effective nationality of R аап 


8 refugees T rie | genuine lint or Bihari is. 


with] Pakistan pr ovides alegal solution 
to the protr acted refugeehood, giving 
rise to issues of repatriation, family 
‘reunification and integration, inargu- 
“ing for therole ofthe UNHCR, 


so 


ae 


ШЕ violence.after the 
partition of India іп 1947, preceded 


by the so-called “great Bihar killing’ 





began to capture economic and pole 
tical power-i East Pakistan, the 
—Biharis, who shared the lingüistic 
background of the elite, began to 
covertly identify with them. Theireth- 
nic identity becamé importantin vari- 
ous Sectors of the East Pakistani 
economy, and the Bengali majority 


_ found the Biharis in a relatively pri- 
vileged position in-getting-ofriciár 
patronage." In fact, Biharis acquired 


the nationality of Pakistan as aprecon- 
dition to resettlement, and priority was 
given tothe muhajirs by public policy 


536-060 Muslims in October -Nov- _ measures especially aintheraitways, 
ember;'-resulted in a a lar ge- scale- post and telegraph, armed forces, pri- 
movement of Mu sH lims. импе newly vate industries, trade and commerce.’ 


‘Consequently, a million refugees’ 
migrated into ‘East Bengal i in 1947210 
was estimated that 95.9 per cent of 
these refugees came from the eastern 
Indian states of Bihar, West Bengal, 
-Assam, Orissa, Nagalatid, Manipur, 

‘Tripura and Sikkim. Although Paki- 
stan was successful in gaining her 


independence as a theocratic state, it, 


had a ethnically plural society. From 
the beginning, the crises of national 
integration and the assimilation of 
refugees from Indiacreated more com- 
plexities than solutions, an ‘insider- 


. versus-outsider’ syndrome, and the. 


existential. problem of lack of accep- 


tance and assimilation of the Biharr 


refugees in East Pakistan. 


The culture of the Bihari refu- . 


gees contributed to defining the-eth- 
nic boundary between them and the 
majority Bengali residents. Besides, 
‚ when the West Pakistani feudal elite 


1. Taj-Hashmi, The ‘Bihari’ Minorities йт 


Bangladesh; Victims of Nationalisms, mimeo ` 
(1996). . 

2. Minority Rights Group, The Biharis in 
Bangladesh, Report 11, ‘4th ed., (January 
1982), 7. 

73. E Haqué Chowdhury, 'Non- Bengali Refu- 
gees in Bangladesh: Patterns, Policies and 
Consequences’, in John Rogge (ed). Refugees: 


A Third World Dilemma, Rowman and. 


Littlefield. New Jersey (1987), 220. 


Refugees: 


created provinte `of East Pakistan. | 


\ EE] 


Te arrival of the Biharis and the 
Pakistan government's efforts at refu- 
gee rehabilitation were not initially 
resented by the local Bengali popula- 
tion. In fact, in the general euphoria of 


the creation of Pakistan, positive dis- - 


crimination for the Bihari refugees ` 
was welcomed. The Pakistani ruling 
elite portrayed the Bihari as the 
muhajir so as to make the Bengalis of 
East Pakistan feel duty-bound to help 
and accept them as theif own people. 


“iims didn not think of the Urdu Tk 
ing Biharis as minorities.‘ 


H owever, it was a short honey- 
moon. Asearly as March 1948, Jinnah 
announced in Dhaka that ‘Urdu and 
Urdu alone shall be the state language 
of Pakistan.” The gradual drift of. 


-Hastand West Pakistan between 1952 


and 1971 can be traced to the '.col- 
lectivé megalomania of Pakistani 
elites, motivated by acolonial attitude _ 
соғ plunde;-and's subjugation of ‘Bast | 
Pakistan’ with a victimisation of 
the lower echelons of Bengali and 


Biharis. Despite their class and cul. 
tural differences; the Biharis i in ‘East. | 
: Pakistan had accepted the West Paki- 


stani ruling elite as their ‘sole patrons, 
guides and protectors.’ ets 

In contradistinction, the Paki- 
stani elite often regarded the Berigali 


Muslims.as ‘smi Hindus, pro-Indian  , . 


and disloyal to Pakistan.’ This dys- 
functional feeling of the West Paki- 
-stani political bureaucracy became 
evident by. tae second half of the 
1960s, when Pakistan began to loose 
its hold on the political fabric of Bast 
Pakistan. By the.late 1960s, while 


` Between 1947-51, a large number’, some Biharis openly sided with the 


of Hindu landlords, businessmen, 
professiónals ‘and’ petty officials 
emigrated to India, and the Bengali 
Muslims and Biharis grabbed Hindu 
properties and acquired their positions 
at work. Atthis stage the Bengali Mus- 


4. Although it has been argued thatthe Urdu- 
speaking educated, well-to-do and business- 
man preferred West Pakistan to East Pakistan 
as they envisaged thé existing socio-eco- 


- nomic-political conditions congenial fortheir 


future prospects. See Khurshida Begum, The 


` Stranded Pakistanis in Bangladesh and Inter- , 


national Implications. Paper presented at the 
International Workshop on Internationaliza- 


_ Чоп of Ethnic Conflict. International Centre > 


.for Ethnic Studies, Kandy, Sri Lanka (2-4 
August 1989), 9. 7^ . c. 

. 5. Thetermnuhajirliterally translates to mean 
arefugee. Inthiscase, the muhajiristheBihari - 
refugee. | Е 


quasi- -military regime of Pakistan, 
Bengali Muslims demanded e 
dencefortheir province. 

The prozess of disintegr: ation з 


Pakistan in 1271 led to two simulta-. 


. neous majorrefugee movements. The 


. first was the scape of an estimated 
- 10 million refugees into India‘in the 


aftermath of the brutal massacre of the 
Bengali populace. The second flight 
consisted of the minority Biharis into 
“refugee camps as a result of the exter- 
mination during the liberation fervour. 


6: Taj Hashmi, op. cit., 5. In fact, Mujibur 
Rahman, later ће first Prime Minister of 
Bangladesh,-is said to have urged Bihari 
Muslim refugees toemigrate to East Pakistan. 
_ See Basant Chatterjee. Jiside Bangladesh 
Today: An Eyewitness Account, New Delhi 
(1973), 85. 


тт” 


The existence of persecution in 
the country of origin forms the basis 


_of the application of international 


` 


refugee law for determining of status. 
This paper situates the Biharis within 
the 1951/67 definition of refugee by 
providingananalysis of well-founded 
fear and persecution dueto reasons of 
race, political opinion, nationality and 
membership of a social group: Fur- 
ther, drawing on the denationalisation 
of Biharis by Pakistan in 1972, itcon- 
structs the status of Biharis as de facto 
stateless refugees. 

The definition of the term refu- 
gee under the 1951/67 Convention 
applies to any person who: *...owing 
to well-founded fear of being perse- 
cuted for reasons of race, religion, 
nationality, membership ofa particu- 
lar social group or political opinion, 
is outside the country of his national- 
ity andis unable or, owing to such fear, 
is unwilling to avail himself of the pro- 
tection of that country; or who, not 
havinganationality and being outside 
the country of his former habitual resi- 
dence is unable or, owing to such fear, 
is unwilling to return to it.’ 


W... the convention illustrates 


the reasons of fear of persecution, the 


|. element of well-foundedness of fear 


in the determination of status looks 
towards the future, rather than the past. 
While 'evidenceoftangible harm’ done 
to a potential refugee strengthens the 
case, ‘well-founded fear’ protects from 
further persecution. However, in the 
construction of the refugee status of 
Biharis, the evidence of the last 25 
years needs to be assessed and invol- 
ves objective and subjective factors 
of perceived fear, and the actual per- 
secution suffered bythe Biharis. 
The parliamentary elections of 
December 1970 exacerbated Bengali 
nationalism which translated itself 
throughout East Pakistan as attacks on 
Bihari establishments, since it was 


widely perceived that most Biharis . 


supported the pro-Pakistan Muslim 
League. The Bengali mobs continued 
their terror in both Dhaka and Chitta- 
gong, as well as in the peripheral dis- 


‘tricts beyond the control of the Pakistan 


Army, until Pakistani control was 
re-established in March-April 1971. 


Taoa of Biharis were brutally 
killed with the Bengali petty bour- 
geoisie and working class active in 
ethnic cleansing. The massacre of 
Biharis was described by Mascarenhas: 
“Thousands of families of unfortunate 
Muslims, many of them refugees from 


Bihar... were mercilessly wiped out. . 


Women were raped or had their 
breasts torn out with specially fash- 
ioned knives. Children did not escape 
the horror: the lucky ones were killed 


with their parents; but many thou-: 


sands ofothers must go through what 
life remains for them with their eyes 
gauged out and limbs roughly ampu- 
tated. More than 20,000 bodies of the 
non-Bengalis have been found in the 


main tówns as Chittagong, Khulna 


and Jessore. The real toll, I was told 
everywhere in East Bengal, may have 
been as high as 100,000; for thousands 
of non-Bengalis have vanished with- 
outatrace."? 

A government document esti- 


| mated the death toll of the Biharis to 


be 15,000,* although some eyewitness 
accounts put the figure at 50,000. 
Other eyewitness’ reported that vio- 
lent mobs, led by gun-totting Awami 
League storm troopers, ‘invaded’ the 
Bihari settlements in Raufabad, 


7. Anthony Mascarenhas, The Rape of 


- Bangladesh. Delhi (1971). These figures are 


corroborated by another report, whicli stated 
‘the brutal massacre of thousands of non- 
Bengalis ... (where) 20,000 bodies have been 
found ... in Bengal's main towns but the final 
count could top 100,000,’ The Sunday Times, 
London, 2 May 1971. j 

8. East Pakistan Crisis, White Paper, Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, August 1971. 


Halishahar, Dotala, Kalurghat, 
Hamzabad and Pahartali. The East 
Bengal Regimental Centre served as 


- the ‘principal human abattoir.’ 


The prejudice ofthe state against 


the Bihari minority is further evi- - 


denced in Ше attitude of Bengali mili- 
tary officers. Major Zia-ur-Rahman is 
stated to have remarked in 1971 that, 
‘those who speak Urdu (1.е., Biharis) 
are also ourenemies because they sup- 
portthe Pakistani army. We will crush 
them.” | 


S... Urdu was the lingua franca, 
the Biharis had tended to associate 
themselves with West Pakistan. When 
the West Pakistani landlords and 
Urdu-speaking capitalists captured 
economic and political power in East 
Pakistan, the Biharis shared their poli- 
tical gain. The governmental policy of 
favouritism and insulation of the 


. Bihari community from the Bengali 


majority led the Biharis to cast their 
fate with the West Pakistani political 
elite. A majority of them had voted 
for the Muslim League and Jamat- 
i-Islamiintheelections. Besides, when 
the Awami League began to grow as an 
inflüential political party of the bour- 
geoisie and middle class, they found 
their West Pakistan counterparts a hin- 
drance to their prosperity because their 
limited approach failed to include 
Bihariclass consciousness. 

The Bengali political elite in 
East Pakistan focussed on Urdu as an 
issue to denounce the repressive atti- 
tude of West Pakistan. While it ins- 
pired the majority in East Pakistan, 
it aggravated the alienation of the 
Biharis which made them lean towards 


9. The systematic massacre of the Biharis. 


was complete when on 28 March 1971 Zia- 
ur-Rahman ordered his troops to shoot the 
male Bihari prisoners in Chittagong and 
allowed his troops to outrage the modesty of 
the female prisoners. See Anthony Mascar- 
henas, Bangladesh: A Legacy of Blood. Lon- 
don (1986), 118-9, 122. ' 
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the West Pakistanis. The Bengalis, 
initially sympathetic towards the 
oppressed Biharis, gradually became 
suspicious of their exclusive attitude 
and political activities. 

‘It is understood that political 
opinion, within substantive limita- 
tions in human rights, is any opinion 
on any matter in which the machinery 


| of state, governmentor policy may be 


engaged. The political opinion of the 
Bihari community ledittobe pursued 
by the majority-led government and 
its entities, particularly where the 
former addressed the unity ofthe east- 
ern and western wings of Pakistan. 
The political agenda of the Bihari 
community exposed itto the reality of 
persecution. Although political opin- 
ions may or may not be expressed, 
they might become the attributive fea- 
tures for the determination of refugee 
status. Since the Biharis had expressed 
their political will, and as aresult suf- 
fered repressive measures, their well- 


` founded fear can be clearly evidenced. 


I n exploring the cause-effect rela- 


- tionship factor, Goodwin-Gill sug- 
. gests that ‘cause and effect are even 


more indirect where the government 
of the country of origin cannot be impli- 
cated. Refugees, for example, have 
fled mob violence or the activities of 
so-called death squads.’'® Although 


Goodwin-Gill has categorised the 


Biharis as refugees escaping orga- 
nised violence, itneeds to be clarified 
that the provincial government in 
East Pakistan too should be implicated 
for organised and orchestrated per- 
secution, eventually leading to the 


refugeehood of the Biharis. Even after’ 
. the independence of Bangladesh, the 


government of Mujibur Rahman 
failed to stop the violence against the 
minority community of Biharis. 

10. Guy Goodwin-Gill, The Refugee in Inter- 


national Law 2nded, Clarendon Press, Oxford 
a 996) 71. 
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“Тһе Indian Army, as long as it 
remained in Bangladesh, protected 


- the Biharis in refugee camps.'! But 


with its departure, along with the West 
Pakistani civilian and prisoners of 
war, the persecütion of the Buharis 
turned into a generalised massacre. 

Instead of being a safe haven, these 
camps became the target of attack. 
Intermittently, water and power were 
cut, but the Bihari refugees were too 
terrified to move out in search of food 
or work. 


T. visits to some refugee camps in 
1973 led to the following observation: 
‘Perhaps no other class of people in the 
world today (are) as ruined, economi- 
cally and-socially, as smitten and 
smashed up, as the community of the 
former Indian refugees in Bangladesh 
who are known here by the general 
term Bihari.... Today in Bangladesh, 
to be a Bihari is the worst crime.... 
Thousands have been discharged 
from service on the ground of "long 
absence without leave”. But their sala- 
ries and funds have not yét been 
paid.... Many persons rejoined duty on 
the strength of "clearancechits" given 
by Awami League MPs. But they did 
notreturn; even their bodies tamamen 
untraced.’ 


The absence of state eens | 


in Bihari camps was evidenced in 
assaults, looting, rapes, evictions, kid- 
nappings and killings. Most of the 
attacks were perpetrated by members 
of the Mukti Bahini, with a criminal 
intent of providing extra-judicial jus- 
tice. Bearing the label of a ‘collabo- 
rator' meant imprisonment without 
trial; it meant regular harassment at 
the hands of the police, often leading 
to widespread torture. With food ra- 
tions reportedly inadequate, and ins- 


їапсе$ of governmental denialtoICRC 


11. Report, Friends of Bangladesh Concilia- 


tion Mission, London (27 April -23 Мау” 


1972), 7. 


to access Bihari camps, the fear of 
renewed persecution made Biharis 
desert their homes, which were then 
taken over by Bengalis. The organised 
persecution resulted in a near total loss 
of property o? the Bihari refugees, and 
by the middle of 1972, they were com- 


. pletely domiciled in various camps. 
The orzhestrated persecution - 


againstthe Biharis continued because 
of reasons cf race, nationality and 
membership to a particular social 
group; because of their ethnic origin 
and an insistence on retaining their 
Pakistani nationality. However, per- 
secution was aggravated due to their 
membership of a particular social 
group. 

While the travaux prepara- 
toiresofthe 1951 Convention did little 
to explain sozial group as a category, 


“paragraph 78 of the UNHCR Handbook 


clarifies: ‘Membership of a particular 
social group may be at the root of 
persecution because there is no con- 
fidence in the group’s loyalty to the 


` government or because the political 


outlook... is... an obstacle to the 
Goveinment's policies. 


| Н avinga shared group interest tied_ 


in with values, background, ethnic and 
linguistic origin, and ‘political out- 
look’, the Biharis-were targeted by the 
governmental forces, by the confis- 
cation of property. In order to make 
arrangements for the administration 
and management of such properties, 


‘Bangladesh Abandoned Property 


(Control, Management and Disposal) 
Order, 1972. The order provided for 


the acquisition and control of рго-. . 


perties of certain persons who are 
either (a) not present in Bangladesh, 
or (b) who have ceased to occupy or 


` manage their properties, or (с) whoare 


alien enemies. It was concluded that 
such property would include, any 


. property owned by any person who is 


a citizen of & state which was at war 


D 


ж. 


with orengaged in military operations 
against Bangladesh. Since Biharis 
were citizens of Pakistan, law.allowed 
for the acquisition of the properties of 
Bihari refu gees. 

A perusal the above order clari- 
- fies that Pakistani nationals cannot 


recover or release their properties, = 


since there are no statutory provisions. 
In addition, the term alien friends was 
employed, where it was stated that 
Pakistanis are not allowed to recover 
properties by filing suits unders.83 of 
the Civil Procedure Code, although 
there is no bar on alien friends under 
s.83 to file suits. The procedural law 
disguised and took away provisions 
by employing confusing terminology 

In essence, alien friends was techni- 
cally treated as alien enemies, in spite 
of provisions in law where resident 
non-citizens were entitled to enjoy the 
protection of the law and be treated in 
accordance of the law. 


ү principle of vestéd oracquired 
rights supports the principle that a 
change of sovereignty has no effect on 
the private rights of individuals."? It 
appears that the successor state faces 
restrictions on its powers in relation to 
private rights of aliens in addition to 
rules of international law governing 
the treatrnent of aliens inacase of suc- 
cession. The acquired rights principle 
was qualified by O’Connell, who 


stated that ‘the principle of respect for. 


acquired rights in international law is 
no more than a principle that change 
of sovereignty should not touch the 
interests of individuals more than is 
necessary.’ He further stated that ‘the 
alteration and cancellation of acquired 
rights by successor states must com- 
ply with the minimum standards of 
international law.’ It is now amply 
: evident that Bangladeshi practice of 


12. See O’Connell, /nternational Law, (2nd 
ed), (1970) 377-81, 388-9; State Succession, 
Ола ed), ch. 6 and 10. 


acquiring the rights of Biharis has 
fallen well short of accepted i interna- 
tionallegal norms and procedure. 
Pakistan helped perpetrate the 
persecution of the Biharis under 
Bangladeshi rule by a denial of their 
effective nationality. In this context, 
the presumptions and policy rules 


against the arbitrary deprivation of 


nationality merit attention. It is well 
established in rules of internatio- 
nal law that ‘no one shall be arbitrarily 
deprived of his nationality,’ and if 


. necessary, the deprivation must be 


prescribed by law. 


Н owever, deprivation of natio- 


ality, in particular mass dena- 


tionalisation, has been declared as 
inconsistent with the international 
obligation of states. Others have tried 
to prove that denationalisation for 


" penal or political reasons is inconsis- 


tent with the notion of the human 
being as a person in law. It has been 
reinforced that deprivation on grounds 
of a policy of racial inequality or per- 
secution is contrary to international 
law and elementary principles of 
humanity. The act of denationali- 
sation may not per se.have delictual 
consequences, but it is probable that 
it would be a breach of tlie provisions 
of the UN Charter concerning equal- 
ity of peoples and human rights. Fui- 
ther, the deprivation is not entitled to 
recognition by other international 
actors, because it disregards the doc- 
trine of effective link, and represents 
an attempt to avoid the responsibi- 
lities of territorial sovereignty and 
statehood. 

The common standards of 
non-arbitrariness in deprivation of 
nationality have provided somé 
generalisations, including (i) depriva- 


tion of nationality prescribed by. law 


after full legal proceedings involving 


review and appeal, (ii) deprivation not 


leading to statelessness, (iii) depriva- 


tion acceptable if nationality secured 

"by fraud, or (iv) if the national engages 
in acts posing serious threats to natio- 
nal security. 

Within international legal 
norms, while post-1971 Pakistan leg- 
islated categories of Biharis who 
would qualify for repatriation, a majo- 
rity of the Biharis were excluded due 
to restrictive acceptance practices by 
Pakistan. When Bangladesh emerged 
as an independent nation in December 
1971, there were more than a million 
Bihari refugees. Although govern- 
mental figures state that 600,000 acc- 
epted the citizenship of Bangladesh, 
there were 539,669 who registered 
with the ICRC in order to return to their 
country of nationality. While the ICRC 
estimated that 60 per cent wished to 
go to Pakistan, Bibaris themselves 
stated that 95 percent wanted to go to 
Pakistan and 5 percent to India. Since 
a majority had suffered widespread 
persecution or still perceived consid- 
erable threat, they had all chosen to 
repatriateoutof Bangladesh, andessen- 
tially to Pakistan. 


T. first political step in formula- 
ting categories of non-Bengalis to be 
accepted in Pakistan began with the 
recognition of Bangladesh as an inde- 
pendent state. This was primarily 
because President Bhutto of Pakis- 
tan needed to negotiate the return of 
93,000 Pows held captive in Bangla- 
desh. However; he was equally anx- 
ious to see that the one million Biharis 
did not move to Pakistan. Although 
Bhutto spoke against the proposed 
Bangladeshi war crimes trial of Paki- 
stanis, he was unwilling to admit any 


sizeable number of Biharis refugees - 


into Pakistan. 

‘Pakistan agreed by the New 
Delhi Agreement of 28 August 1973 
to transfer a substantial number of 

‘non-Bengalis’ in Bangladesh who 
had opted for repatriation to Pakistan, 
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‚ in exchange for Bengalis in Pakistan 


and the return of POWs. She engaged 
ICRC as the route for all applications 
for repàtriation from Biharis to the 
Government of Pakistan. However, 
ICRC made it clear that ‘registration 
with the ICRC does not give a right 
to repatriation. The final accepta- 
nce... lies with (the) Pakistan and 
Bangladesh governments.' Pakistan 
began issuing clearances in favour 
of those ‘non-Bengalis’ who were 
either (i) domiciled in former West 
Pakistan, (її) were employees of the 
central government and their fami- 
lies or (111) were members of divided 
families, irrespective of their original 
domicile. 


Ps reiterated that those 
covered under the first three catego- 
ries would be received by her without 
any limit as to members. In respect 
of persons whose applications had 
been rejected, Pakistan agreed, upon 
request, to provide reasons why any 
particular case was rejected. Any 
aggrieved applicant could, at any 
time, seek a review of his application 
provided he-was able to supply new 
facts to support his contention that he 
qualified in one ofthe three categories. 
The claims of such persons would 
not be time bound. In the event of a 
review, it was decided that Pakistan 
and Bangladesh would resolve it by 
mutual consultation. 

. However,in practice, denationa- 
lisation through non-adherence under 
the established categories was eff- 
ected, since a majority remain to be 
repatriated. The process of review of 
rejected applicants and the definitions 
ofthe central government employees 
and divided families merit a fresh 
legal assessment. First, all railway 
employees should havebeen included 
within the first category, since the 
decision to provinicialise the rail ways 
was essentially administrative. The 


Refugees 


service tenure and conditions of these 
employees remained the same. To not 
accept railway employees within 
central government staff can bestated 
to be a violation of her own catego- 
risation by Pakistan. 

Second, itcan be argued thatthe 
category of divided family applied by 
Pakistan was unilaterally determined 
and was more restrictive than that 
identified by ICRC in their letter reques- 
ting options regarding repatriation. It 
is estimated that 75 per cent of Bihari 
families stand divided because of the 
restrictive definition of divided fami- 
lies, since grandparents, parents, 
unmarried siblings were not consid- 
ered part of the same family for the 


issuance of clearance documents. 
‘Bangladesh has.asserted the need 


for the acceptance of a broader and 
Islamic definition ofthe family, since 
the present definition is narrow and 
restrictive, based on the western con- 
cept of the family. This argument 
uphdlds family reunification as one 
of the fundamental provisioris of refu- 
gee law in any effective resolution 
procedure. 


Tus it had been agreed between 


Pakistan and Bangladesh that the: 


antecedents ofthe person whoreturned 
to Pakistan as a hardship case would 
beexamined. Were itto be established 
that s/he fell within the other two cat- 
egories, then additional hardship 
cases would be included. At the out- 
set, the definitional and numeric lim- 


its of the hardship cases have caused . 


a legal anomaly, since it needs to be 
explained why Pakistan limited the 


number to 25,000. In reality, ћеһага- 


ship cases had essentially included 
Biharis who had been within the other 
two categories, and certainly not war 
victims, orphans or disabled persons. 
Over the years, Pakistan has failed to 
give a breakdown of the number of 
persons listed under the categories, 


and the vacancies in the hardship 
category. : 
Therefore, the resortto denatio- 
nalisation of Biharis by Pakistan is an 
abuse of human rights under interna- 
tional law, constituting an attempt to 
throw off the duty of admission and 
"thereby casting an illegal burden on 
'the state of residence. 


і tneeds to Ее firmly established that , 


the Biharis renounced their homes in 
1947 in order to make East Pakistan 
their country of nationality and resi- 
dence. Bangiadesh was not {һе соцп- 
try they had migrated to ог opted for. 
Before the birth of Bangladesh, they 
stood for the integrity of Pakistan, 
were Pakistani nationals, and till date 
have not renounced their Pakistani 
nationality. 

The leanings of political partiés 
and mileage zained from inter-ethnic 
riots in Pakistan has stunted the repa- 
triation process in the two-and-a-half 
decades. With every political upsurge 
and turmoil, there has been a percep- 
tible change in state policy, leaving the 
Bihari refugzes to orbit in stateless- 
ness and uncertainty. Sharif, who had 
so magnanimously offered to settle 
them in Punjab, is now the country’s 
Prime Minister. Though he has recen- 
tly held talks with Bangladesh MP 
Hasina relating to the return, a GOP 
policy paper on the issue is yet to 
emerge.. | 

_The repatriation figuresoverthe 
last 25 years correspond to the law of 
diminishing returns. Till date, ‘an esti- 
mated 178,069 Bihari refugees have 
returned to their country of former 


habitual residence. While practice has. 


lefta majority waiting to return home, 
Pakistan certainly needs much more 
to assure the Bihari refugees and the 
international community of the reso- 
lution of this protracted crises. The 
_, foreign secretary is recently reported 
to have stated, ‘both Bangladesh and 


Pakistan have recognised this repa- 
triation as a humanitarian issue and 
agreed to solve it expeditiously....I 
don’t want to set a time limit." It 
needs to be reaffirmed that by her illu- 
sive state practice, Pakistan 15 violat- 
ing thenorms of human dignity and 
. acceptable international behaviour, 
inspite of her merhbership to the exe- 
cutive committee of the UNHCR. 


The right to return of Bihari | 


refugees needs assessment within the 
- ‘primary’ rule of-international law 

which forbids the abusive exercise of 
_ rights of control over movement of 
people, rights which would be vio- 
lated if certain limits are exceeded in 
the course of the exercise, or if they are 
exercised with the intention of harm- 
ing others. The practice of Pakistan 
has harmed the Bihari community 
where the inability of refugees to 
return home has been accentuated 
by the arbitrary deprivation of their 
nationality. In this regard, a ‘view is 
widely held... thata State may not uni- 
laterally shirk its duty of admission by 


depriving its national of his national- 


ity... (апа)... this duty remains in force, 
at least in so far as the individual con- 
cerned did not acquire another nation- 
ality.’ The Bihari refugees have been 
denied nationality by the unilateral 
shirking of Pakistan in her duty to 
grant citizenship to her subjects who 
had been persecuted in her territory. 
In summary, the right to return, 


is guaranteed without restrictions to : 


all nationals, including the de facto 
stateless refugees. After the indepen- 
dence of Bangladesh, since most 


Bihari refugees have not acquired ' 


another nationality, it may be con- 
cluded that Pakistan has deprived her 
de jure nationals their right to return 
in international law, a right which is 
regarded as ex debito justitae. 


13. Najmuddin Sheikh, Foreign Secretary, 
GOP. Author emphasis. See ‘Refugees to 
Return’, The Asian Age, London, 19 August 
1996. | 
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ARUNDHATI! GHOSE 


RESPONSES to ‘repatriation cha- 
Henges’ are neither easy to identify nor 
implement. However, permit me to 
offer some of our views with the hope 
that our comments could contribute 
to, at least, a better understanding of 
the issues involved. 

Repatriation challenges, in our 
view, is a subject which should be 
examined in the context of the nature 
of movements which are currently tak- 
ing place in the world. In general, it 


appears tous that there are mainly three 


different types of movements — mass 
exoduses due to civil war situations, 
which mostly occur in developing 
countries; individuals or groups seek- 
ing asylum, predominantly in deye- 
loped countries; and the phenomenon 
of illegal economic migrants, common 
to both developing and developed coun- 
tries. Since these movements differ 
from each other as to their cause and 
nature, the 'solutions' evolved should 
be tailored to meet the specific charac- 
teristicsofeach ofthese movements. 

In developing countries, con- 
fronted with mass exoduses duetocivil 


-war like situations in their neighbour- 


hood, the historical apenness to the 
arrival of refugees appears to be wan- 
ing and emphasis has necessarily 
moved to repatriation. Though more 


-and more refugees are returning 


home, this movement 1s often taking 
place to countries of origin which are 
still volatile and unstable. The chal- 
lenge in such situations is therefore to 
ensure that refugees are given safety 
and shelter, repatriation is truly vol- 
untary and that return 1540 conditions 
of safety and dignity. However, since 
the receiving countries are usually 
* Based on a statement to the UN at the 


48th Session of the UNHCR Excom, Geneva, 
13 October 1997. x 
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among the poorest in the world, such 
asolution would depend on the extent 
to which the international community 
can assist host developing countries 
through financial support and other 
forms of burden sharing and the degree 
to which the problems in countries of 
origin can be addressed. 


A. present, neither the duty to 
receive refugees nor the real costs 
associated with their arrival are fairly 
apportioned across the world. Distri- 
bution of state responsibility towards 
refugees is based on accidents of geo- 
graphy and the relative ability of states 
to control their borders. Any assis- 
tance received from other countries or 
UNHCR is seen as a matter of charity 
and the entire system survives tenu- 
ously on vague promises of coopera- 


` tion accompanied by undependable 


funding. A large number of develop- 


‘ing countries engaged in a desperate | 


struggle to provide their own citizens 
with the basic necessities of life today 
find themselves crippled and highly 
frustrated by the enormous burden 
that mass exoduses impose on them. 
It may be pointed out that the 1951 
Convention to which I will refer later 
neither anticipates nor provides ans- 
wers tothe problems of frontline receiv- 


ing states confronted with such mass 


exoduses. t 
Traditionally, developing coun- 
tries have always been willing hosts. 
They have never adopted legalistie 
approaches or restrictive definitions 
of refugees. АП persons who flee their 
homelands in distress have invariably 
been provided refuge, irrespective of 
the reasons for their flight. However, 
itisbutnaturalthatthe continued neg- 
lect of the impact large refugee popu- 
lations have on developing countries 
weakens their willingness to provide 
sanctuary. ‘Genuine’ solidarity and 
burden sharing ts therefore the main 
response needed to meet the challenge 
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of ensuring effective protection to 
refugees and the voluntariness of 
repatriation in developing countries. 
At the same time, concerted 
action is required to address the prob- 
lems in the countries of origin toensure 
that repatriation takes place under 
conditions of dignity and safety. This 
would entail a coordinated approach 
to dealing with the unsettled condi- 
tions in the country of origin through 
assistance to returnees and the coun- 
try itself so as to enable it absorb the 
return. Keeping in mind the fact that 


- humanitarian assistance can only pro- 


vide temporary relief, these efforts 
should focus on strengthening natio- 
nal capacities. Programmes for the 
return and reintegration of refugees 
could attempta seamless transition by 
dovetailing developmental appro- 


„aches into the relief stage itself and 


providing for a relief-development 
continuum through eventual hand- 
over to national agencies and appro- 
priate agencies like the UNDP. - 


T he second category of move- 
ments, in our view, could be said to 
relate to individuals or groups seeking 
political asylum from countries where 
they fear persecution for their beliefs, 
political persuasion, and so on. Such 
flows, if indeed they can be character- 
ized as such; are usually to developed 
countries. Unfortunately, here we find 
that the very institution of asylum has 
come under threatas political refugees 
are treated as potential illegal eco- 
nomic migrants and received with 
some paranoia. In our view, itis to this 
category of refugees that the 1951 
Convention applies. 

It would appear that signatories 
to the Refugee Convention are dero- 
gating from its provisions, introduc- 


ing new concepts such as ‘temporary ` 


protection’ and even questioning the 
fundamental principle of ‘non refoule- 
ment’. The persons in this category аге 


miniscule compared to those of the 
first category where repatriation has 
been widely accepted as the best solu- 
tion. Despite this, political refugees in 
the second category find themselves 
faced with restrictive practices such as 
border closures, interdiction at sea, 
expulsions and premature return to an 
insecure environment imposed by 
countries whc haye the economic abi- 
lity and, indeed, the duty to give them 
both asylum and protection. We have 
no doubt that the social reaction to 
economic migrants, legal and illegal, 


has impacted adversely on the refugee . 


regime in these countries. 


B urden sharing does not mean that 
developed countries can meet their 
obligationsonly by assisting develop- 
ing countries in hosting large refugee 
populations. It also implies that deve- 
loped countries have to accept their 
responsibilities under international 
refugee and humanitarian law and 
should desist from unilateral restric- 
tive practices. Refugee protection 
involvés the human rights ofthe refu- 
gees concerned and discriminatory 
treatment and denial of asylum to these 
political refugees, in our view, consti- 
tutes a violation of human rights. There 
isaneed for developed countries, which 
have not yet done so, to accept the con- 
ceptof multi-culturalism and pluralism 
so thatall persons living in their territo- 
ries are guaranteed basic human rights. 

Finally, wecome tothe category 


_ofeconomic migrants who sometimes 


seek illegal channels of entry. As men- 
tioned earlier, this phenomenon has 
led to genuine political refugees being 
refused asylum in developed coun- 
tries. However, it is a fact that such 
flows take place and may be a cause 
of concern; waat is less well known is 


that such flows also take place, perhaps 


in greater numbers, to developing coun- 
tries such as my own and others like 
South Africa. Neither.the parameters 


--. 


nordimensions ofthis complex prob- 
lem are known and till more detailed 
information is available, solutions 
may not be possible to identify. 
Wearetherefore ofthe view that 
UNHCR as the principal UN agency 
responsible for refugees, and as an 
institution which has tremendous 
experience in handling composite 
flows, can be a catalyst in the process 
of studying these questions, identify- 
ing options and evolving solutions. 
We would like to see UNHCR take the 
- leadand initiate compreherisive stud- 
ies in this regard, bringing.together 
agencies such as the International 
Organisation for Migration, ILO, and 
` soon. | 


W. view UNHCR’s main-task as 


relating to the first category referred 
to above where, indeed, the office is 
primarily occupied. We are not in 
favour of the UNHCR being pushed into 
a ‘good offices’ or ‘passive monitor- 
ing’ role with regard to the return of 
rejected asylum seekers from deve- 
loped countries. Any role assumed by 
UNHCR in such matters should be glo- 
bal in approach and in the nature of a 
‘think-tank’. Global problems require 
global solutions. Partial and regional 
solutions that serve the interests of a 
few will only erode the credibility of 
the entire system. 

May I inthis regard also refer to 
the recent decision of the European 
Union which through the Treaty of 
Amsterdam seeks to restrict access to 
asylum to its citizens on grounds that 
procedures are being misused by ele- 
ments who pose a threat to the secu- 
rity of some of its member states. In 
our view, unilateral solutions such as 
these do not constitute the right way 
forward. 

Problems like terrorism seil 
be addressed in a collective manner 
taking into accountthe interests of all 
states equally and the international 


character of the problem. It is in the 


interest of all countries that persons: 


seeking refuge do notfarment violence 
against their countries of origin and that 
the purpose of refugee law remains pro- 
viding humanitarian refuge to those 
fleeing ‘persecution’, not protection to 
persons fleeing ‘prosecution’. 


В... measures must be uni- 


` versal. An open, transparent and mul- 


tilateral process is the best means of 
ensuring the right balance between the 
minimum protection refugees must 


enjoy and the legitimate security con- 


cernsofstates. ^ — 

Turning to India's own app- 
roach to the issue of refugees, while 
wedonotas yethaveacomprehensive 
refugee law (existing regulations 
being related to resettlement and reha- 
bilitation of refugees who came to 
India after Partition and in 1971 after 
the crisis in Bangladesh), certain 
markers have been laid down by vari- 


. ous decisions of ourcourts, which are 


based on the principle of the right to 
life and liberty to all persons residing 


within our borders. The courts һауе” 


also recognized in specific cases the 
role of the UNHCR as an independent 
neutral body when dealing with 
complex political issues relating to 
refugees. 

Asis known, we have notsigned 


. the 1951 Convention. Let me use this 
-opportunity toexplain why. The 1951 


Convention was adopted in the spe- 
cific context of conditions in Europe 
during the period immediately after 
the Second World War. International 
refugee law is currently in a state ОЁ 
flux and it is evident that many of the 
provisions of this convention, particu- 
larly those which provide for indi- 
vidualized status determination and 
social security, have little relevance to 
the circumstances of developing 
countries who today are mainly con- 


fronted with mass and mixed inflows. © 


M 


Moreover, signing the convention is 
unlikely to improve in any practical 


manner the actual protection which - 


has always been enjoyed and contin- 
ues to be enjoyed by refugees in India. 
We therefore believe that the 
time has come for a fundamental 
reformulation of international refugee 
law to take into account present-day 
realities. We stand ready and willing 
to join any international discussions 
in this regard. We are aware that fears 
have been expressed that any such 
move could lead to a downward spi- 
ral in protection for refugees and that 
the current mood in the more power- 
ful countries of the world is not iri 
favour of refugees. However, ithas to 
be recognised that refugees and mass 
movements are first and foremost a 
‘developing country’ problem and 
that the biggest ‘donors’ are in reality 
developing countries who put at risk 
their fragileenvironment, economy and 
society to provide refuge to millions. 
An international system which does 
not address their concerns adequately 
cannot be sustained in the long run. 


| would like to conclude with a brief 
reference to the decision adopted by 
the Excom on expanding the role of 
NGOs in the activities of the standing 
committee. NGOs have a very impor- 


-tant role to play on refugee issues 


and can bring to the meetings of the 
Excom the valuable experience they 
have acquired through operations at 
the grassroot level. We welcome this 
decision and believe it marks a major 
step forward. The value addition NGOs 
provide should be based on their 
grassroots experience and the secre- 
tariat should ensure that NGOs who 
participate are those who have actual 
experience of refugee issues. Meet- 
ings of the UNHCR Excom are at 
present conducted in a highly profes- 
sional manner and they should con- 
tinue to remain so. 
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Books 


CHARRED LULLABIES: Chaptersin ап Anthro- | | 


pology of Violence by E. Valentine Daniel. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1996. 


LEVELING CROWDS: Ethnonationalist Con- 
flicts and Collective Violence in South Asia by 
Stanley J. Tambiah. Vistaar Publications, New 
Delhi,.1997. 


SHOULD memories of violence be invoked or 
revived? There are apparently well-argued, rational, 
intellectuál ostrich acts that decry time travel to a vio- 


lent past. On the other hand, there are poignant, yet no 


less cerebral arguments trying to understand ‘what vio- 
lence, past and present, does to human beings. In this 
search for understanding, the past and the present 
merge. For instance, accounts of the arrest of Adolf 
Eichmann and his subsequent cross-examination for 
275 hours by Captain Avner Less, himself a Jew, as a 


_ prelude to the former's trial held in Jerusalem in April 


1961, seem to bring out the tormented revulsion, hor- 
ror, and strangely, the need to go back to the past in 
order to reclaim the future forthe next generation. 
Captain Less had serious reservations about the 
trial, especially since it was to be held in Israel. For ‘по 
Jew anywhere i in the world could remain indifferent 
to this event. Was there a home anywher ein Israel that 
had no victims to mourn?’ Though Less dreaded the 
prospect of opening wounds that had ‘scarcely begun 
to heal,’ his hesitation was marked by searing doubts: 
‘But then, did we have the right to forget? Wouldn’t 
we be endangering our children’s future if we turned 
our backs on the past?’ This is the terrible responsi 


' bility of the present, and this deliberate choice of Less 


indicates the onus on the present to weld together the 
pastand the future. — . : 
Thisisthe responsibility thatE. Valentine Daniel 


owns up. The deeply moving opening passage in- 


Charred Lullabies is actually a lament: *Many have 
died.... Tellipalai, Nilavelt, Manipay, Boosa... mere 
place-names of another time – have been transformed 
into names of places with blood and mortal residue. 


р 
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Kelani Ganga and Kelu Ganga, Sri Lankan rivers of 
exquisite beauty, for a shudderingly brief period in 
1989, were clogged with bodies and foamed with 
blood.... How to give an account of these events with- 
out giving in to a desire to shock? And .. . what does it 


, meantogivesuchan account?” 
‘However, as a sensitive academic, he does not . 


allow himself to slip into the prurience of violence; he 
acknowledges the danger of s-iding into a porno- 
graphy of violence. Running through the book is.an 


. awareness of his status as an expatriate half-Sinhalese, 


half-Tamil US citizen, who is an anthropologistto boot. 
Daniel’s self-critical awareness of his own unique and 
privileged status as a recorder and observer — free to 


travel anywhere, distanced fror Sri Lanka by thou- 


sands of miles when not investigating the Sri Lankan 
violence and living a life of prosperity supposedly free 
from any threat to his life — overlie his narrative and 
theoretical interpretations. This awareness underpins 
his conviction that a theoretical straitjacket cannot 


encompass the magnitude of human suffering; he | 
positions his theoretical frame (derived mostly from 
Charles S. Peirce) against the personal narr atives.of | 


people facing death, pain, suffering, loss, and the 
trauma of homelessness. 

The informants Daniel uses entrust their memo- 
ries to him, so that he can transform hiniself into their 
cumulative voice, in the hope tbat their pain will be 


` understood.in a world that can still presumably differ- 
entiate between the right and the wrong, апа the good : 


and the evil, where the values of the sanctity of life and 
human dignity are still recognised as values intégral 
to human existence. The sense of individual moral res- 


- ponsibility that permeates the book holds the reader 


captive and infects him/her with the author's urgency. 
One should not forget, because it is one's moral duty 


not to forget, lest the madness of violence should sud- . 


denly seize a society, whilethe pursuitofthe шшш 


‘everyday paralysestheconscience. , 


The socio-political context of the Third World 
makes such an urgency doubly significant, for there is 


acertain imperviousness to such moral compulsions.' 


Y 


Daniel reminds us that remembrance, mourning, reaf- 
firmation of universal principles, is aresponsibility we 
have to bear. They are the ways to forgiveness, recon- 
ciliation and transcendence of pain and loss. When the 
responsibility forbearing the memories grows weaker, 
when whole communities are encouraged to bury the 
past, they stop listening as well. 

By way of preparing the ground for his explora- 
tions of the raw world of ethnic violence, Daniel, at the 
beginning of his exposition, concedes that nothing in 
acultural matrix is given, not even culture itself. Eth- 
nic identities like gender, race, culture and nation are 


constructions, often invisible. The contours of these 


constructions have deep roots in history and are con- 
cealed well-in the mind of communities, inaccessible 
' to even careful deconstruction. Such constructions, 

calibrated with different levels of resilience, offer 
resistance to any questioning of deep-seated convic- 
tions. Thus, according to Daniel, a flat rendition of the 
inter-ethnic conflict in Sri Lanka on the differences in 
language, religion and race - Tamil and Sinhala, Hindu 
and Buddhist, Tamilian and Sinhalese — misses the 
nuanced problem of ethnicity. In such reductionist rep- 
resentation of ethnicity ‘one senses the mighty hand 


of nineteenth century Orientalist scholarship... of the і 


' classification of languages on the political and demo- 
7 г А 

graphic landscape’ (р. 15). The victory ofthe European 
historical consciousness overthe traditional historical 
consciousness has tragic implications. 

This disjunction between history as the *way of 
being' inthe world, fundamental tothe traditional his- 
torical consciousness, and history asa ‘way of seeing’ 
à concept embedded in the European historical con- 
sciousness which claims to have transcended ‘being’ 
is the basis of a shift in perception of identities, one's 
own and the Other’s. The way of being in the world in 
the traditional historical sense combined a sense of the 
past and heritage. The cultural differences were sim- 
ply other ways of being. The Sinhala Buddhists and 
their ancient vamsa literary tradition of chronicles as 
aheritage could be counterpoised against the epic and 
bardit traditions of the Tamils, but ‘these groups did 
not form closed circles as they have today.’ The prime 
agents responsible for the epistemic shift in historical 
perceptions from a ‘way of being’ toa ‘way of seeing’ 


were the introduction of modern history inthe 19 сеп- . 


tury and the concept of the nation state, both imports 
from the West. Daniel’s meditations on the nature of 
history sidesteps the temptation of enumerating causes 
of ethnic violence and probes the conditions that make 

such violence possible, thereby changing the frame- 


work of conventional debates on the subject. Future 
studies in the area will have to contend with this shift 
in ће parameters of analysis. 

. Daniel takes a kaleidoscopic view of the history 
of the estate Tamils and the Jaffna Tamils, their feel- 
ings of difference, even while sharing a common lan- 


‘guage, and the cataclysmic violence that-broke out in 


1983-84, and again in 1989, to bring about asea-change 
in the attitudes of the younger generation. The differ- 
entiated responses of the well-settled, first generation 
expatriates in the United Kingdom, and to a lesser 
degree of the second generation towards the third gen- 
eration Tamil refugees, mainly estate Tamils, reveals 


_ tensions among the Tamil Hindus themselves. Some 


of the well-settled first and second generation Tamils 
even went for raising funds for the LTTE, and believed 
that the estate Tamils should fight for their rights 
instead of becoming burdens on the international 
community. 


In the face of such tepid support, often verging- 


on indifference, strange links have been forged 
between the black community and the Tamil refugees 
internationally, links that sustain the refugees and 
politicise them. But international help was not easy to 
mobilise, for international opinion was weighted 
against terrorism and therefore against the LTTE, as 


‚ exemplified by the Indian Army’s action to support the 


Sri Lankan state against the Tigers. The violent acts of 
the Indian Army against the Tamil civilians added to 
the terror of the people, compelling many to take the 
decisiorof fleeing from violence. 

And what of the refugees? Perhaps the best 
answer is given by Shoba, a ten-year old girl sent off 
on her own to Canada on a false passport by her par- 
ents. She had witnessed the murder of her best friend 
and an old woman by the Indian soldiers. Replying to 
a query as to what she would do in Canada, she says: 
‘Keep away fromanyone who talks about Eelam or Sri 
Lanka or motherland’ (p.185). The little girl talks of a 
world that has collapsed into a state of terror; the only 
reference points for her are labels that come with iden- 
tities and causes. And what strikes the reader is the 
perceptiorof how utterly comprehensive is herrejection 


of precisely the labels which are acceptable in her world. . 


Stanley J. Tambiah, in his book Leveling 


Crowds, also eloquently addresses the issue of thecon- . 


struction of modern historiography and the modern 
nation state that configure different peoples into iden- 
tities based on language, religion, geographical terri- 
tory, race. A global context ofethnic violence, Tambiah 
states, ‘is a major reality of our time.’ He provides a 
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register of such conflicts — Jews and the Christians in 


.. the Christian world, Jews and the other minorities on 


the one hand and Great Russians on the other, 
Anglophones and Francophones in Canada, Catholics 
and Protestants in Northern Ireland, Walloons and 
Flemings in Belgium, Chinese and Malays i in Malay- 
sia, Greeks and Turks in Cyprus, Turks and Kurds in 
Eastern Turkey, the recent upheavals between the 
Sinhala and Tamil populations in Sri Lanka, the Sikhs 
and the Hindus as well as.the Muslims and the Hindus 
inIndia, Chakmas and Muslims in Bangladesh, the PLO 
and Israel -and so on. Conflicts over race, reli gion, lan- 


. guage, territory keep multiplying and they are never 
resolved. Only ominously for the world, new ones are ~ 


added to the list. Р 

Tambiah also addresses the problems of mass 
displacements, refugee camps and large-scale expul- 
sions of people, especially in three countries of South 
Asia: Sri Lanka, India and Pakistan. In Sri Lanka, as 
early as 1915, the Sinhala Buddhist-Muslim tensions 
based on religious differences had erupted into vio- 
lence; the different demands of language, territory, and 
the sharpening of the Tamilian and Sinhalese ethnic 
identities had resulted in confrontations between the 
twocommunities in 1956, and then again іп the 19805. 
InIndia, wesaw the Hindu-Sikh riots in 1984, the ten- 


sions between the Muslims and the Hindus in Kash- : 


mir, and with the rise of Hindu nationalism, the riots 
in Bombay over the destruction ofthe Babri Masjid in 
1992-3. In Pakistan, especially in Karachi since 1985, 
bloodshed over differences between the Mohajir on the 
one hand, and the Pathans and the Sindhis on the other 
have occurred frequently. ~ 

These confrontations are inseparably interwoven 
into the nation-building process in South Asia, some- 
times helping it, more often impeding it by inducing 
greater distrust between the different communities. 
Tambiah locates the transformation of the democratic 
processes in South Asia, and the mutating manner in 
which the process fits into the exigencies of power poli- 
tics of different parties searching for social bases, 
spheres of influence, and legitimacy. The careful 
orchestration of domestic violence by political parties 
constantly stoke and dampen passions according to the 
exigencies of politics. 


Tambiah is quick to point out the crowd content 


of such orchestrated violence, a violence that is so ritu- 


. alized and routinized that its effects on the self/indi- 


vidual is often invisible. Ritualisation and routinisation 
of violence explains how; once the madness of the 
riots pass, they can return to the normal everyday 
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co-existence without experiencing any moral quan- 
dary. But increasingly, such riots are affecting the vic- 
tims as-well ás the aggressors, possibly because there 


is noclear demarcation between the two categories. A- 
made-to-order history, using as its kernel points of 


confrontation in teleological historical time, has con- 


tributed to the sharpening of differences, in its turn the’ _ 


basis of different identities. 

The history of the Partition ¢f India and Pakistan 
in 1947 serves as an illustration of just such a process. 
An easy return to normalcy is therefore no longer that 


- easy. Greater distrust, different demands of different, 


communities, have taken its toll cn the resilience and 
resistance of communities. Noteven the ‘most radical’ 
have inspected the huge baggage-train of history: only 
occasionally and selectively, yet another skeleton in 
the closet is brought out into the open to serve the pur- 
pose of violence. When the violence subsides and the 
skeleton is thrust back into the dark cupboard, ‘nor- 
malcy’ is restored. Yet, Tambiah observes, this return 
to ‘normalcy’ and moral health of communities has 
not been given attention by either the state or non- 
governmental agencies. End of riots meant an end of 
the concern of the state and other non-state organisa- 


'tions—a shortsightedness for which the communities 


pay again and again. x 
Violence can be triggered by religious festivals, 
ironically the markers of mutual karmony in times of 


_ peaceful coexistence. Rumours, taking advantage of 


the communication networks, supply the needed jus- 
tifications for violence and set supposedly retaliatory 
acts into motion. Occasionally even legitimate 
demands, backed by age-old traditions, can spark off 
violence and killing. Behind the butchery, rape and 
loot, are not just the lumpen criminals and the unscru- 
pulous politicians as the middle-classes fondly imag- 
ine, butalsothecolluding classes ofrespectable people 
whose sympathies lie with the aspirations of different 
ethnic demands, formalised, for instance, in the ideo]- 
ogy of the Hindu Rashtra in India or the Eelam in Sti 
Lanka. The separation of such elements from the 


overtly criminal action of the crowds is impossible, just . 


as we cannot separate the partiality, inefficiency or 
silence of a state’s law-enforcing institutions when 
small triggering incidents escalate into blood-baths. . 

At what point do legitimate demands shade into 


ethnic conflict, to what extent can the silent supportof ` 


the majority be witness to unspeakable atrocities on the 
minorities, what limits are set upon the self-assertion 


of minorities by the majority communities? The con- 
cepts of secularism and of nation-building, appear like | 





Qa 


masks to further this orthat interest, group, party, com- 
munity, nation. In an extreme case of the champion of 
national interests in recent times, Po] Pot, the founder 


"+ of Cambodia's Khmer Rouge, responsible for the - 


deaths of more thana million people, can insist that his 
conscience is clear as his timely political actions saved 
Cambodia from being taken over by the Vietnamese 
` (The Statesman, 24.10.97): One comes back to indi- 


vidual moral responsibility and to memories that 


remind us of the universal principles that rebel in the 
face of senseless death and the desecration of human 
dignity. The nu mbing that takes place through a four- 


line newspaper report ori death and disaster on gigan-. 


tic scales dissuades one from connecting atrocities 
committed by human beings on other human beings. 


- [t hides the debris of dead bodies and ravaged lives 


behindthe news lines. 
Both the books, dealing with different aspects of 

collective violence, sensitise the reader to a range of 

issues, especially the one of acknowledging responsi- 


bility for the Other, without which social harmony and > 


mutual understanding are lost. Daniel’s personalised 
reading of the Sri Lankan violence during the 1980s 
can stand for any individual's bewilderment and hor- 
ror when he/she has witnessed senseless violence, and 


is therefore worth quoting: ‘These chapters may nót ` 


march toward a single point, but they register move- 
ment... of time itself... from the relative confidence in 
the intellect?s and this intellectual's capacity to make 
sense of the events before, during, and since the sum- 
~ mer of 1983 toa far less gallant stance of hoping to leave 
behind a testament to the memory of the fallen, the 


unfallen, and the fall itself. One may-never understand, ` 


but one must never forget’ (p.7). 


 Anindita Mukhopadhyay 


THE OTHER SIDE OF SILENCE: Stories From 
the Partition of India by Urvashi Butalia. Penguin, 
‘Delhi зш 1998. 


ALITILE bveradecade ago, cultural critic Edward Said 


incollaboration with photographer Jean Mohr produced. 


a memorable book. After The Last Sky is about Palesti- 
nian lives, inexile, in Palestine and outside. As refugees; 
they'are exemplars, their existential situation best cap- 
tured in these lines by poet Mahmoud Darwish: ‘Where. 
should we goafter the last frontiers, where should the birds 
` fly after the last sky?’ There is another phrase in the book 


the victims of a holocaust.’ 


ich is impossible to forget! "We are the victims ofa | 


Й 


: they, morethan others, lived the полог of abduction, : 


Itis not that Palestinians and the Palestine ques- 
tion һауе not been written about. If anything, the 
reverse. The holy land and its.people have, after all, 
been painful witness to one of the biggestand continu- 
ing tragedies of this century. Yet, the Said-Mohr book 
stands out. For once the images captured, in words and 
photographs, are not those of war, of guns and terror, 
bombs and bodies. Itis how Palestinians, homeless and 
without a-homeland, reconstruct themselves in their 


` everyday lives—in small acts of living and loving, joy, 


Celebration and pain,.in loss and rémembering. The 
mood is not one of anger or recrimination. No resig- 
nation. À quiet determination to continue. A far cry 
fromtheimageofaLeila Khaled oran Arafat with gun. 

For us, closer home, is the Partition. For some the 


‘rupturing of a homeland, for others the discovery of 


one: Millions moved across imaginary and real bor- 
ders. Exiled from home and hearth, many died. It set 
into motion a process of memory — anger at what had 
been donetothem, tinged with a wistful regretfor what 
had been left behind — watan. The official documents 
and statistics, at best, partially capture the trauma of 
those fateful years, a trauma which still continues. 

: While some of this ‘drama’ was captured in the 
literature ofthe period, for years a pall of silence hung 
over the ‘event’. ‘What had to happen, happened. The 
deed was done, Partition was an accomplished fact. 
Why rake up old ghosts, painful memories? The hor- 
rors of the past must be put behind us. We must look 
ahead.’ True. But, surely not by forgetting. 

‘The last decade has witnessed an unusual resur- 
gence of interest in those years. And this time around 
we have not just anthologies of poems and short sto- 


ries, old and new. Or films from Tamas and Mammo ` 


to Train to Pakistan. We have a new kind of history. 

Archival material and political commentary combine 
with new oral testimony —this time not from those who 
orchestrated the event, the leaders, but those who suf- 


. fered, the hitherto invisible. 


From the Alok Bhalla three volume anthology of 
Writings on Partition to the recent book by Ritu Menon 


and Kamla Bhasin, ‘Borders and Boundaries’; fromthe | 


historical excavations by Gyanendra Pandey to the 
ongoing Oxfam project under the directorship of Dilip 
Simeon - the new literature draws upon.a variety of 
methods and sources. What marks out this new litera- 
ture is the shift in focus from macro analysis, the pre- 
occupation with who was responsible for Partition, to 
the subjectivity of individual actors. 

^. Thefocuson women is marked. Not just because 
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rape, torture, forced marriage, killing —butalso because 


' itwas on their bodies thatthe newly constituted nation 


states reinscribed their ideologies, their understand- 
‘ing of culture and morality. 115 they who live this even 


today. And the children. Or the scheduled castes — 


neither Hindu, Sikh, or Muslim. What реа to 
them? 

Urvashi Buea’ is no unfamiliar name, not just 
to those who follow feminist debates or read Kali for 
Women books, but also those interested in the under- 
belly of the Partition. Her story of Rana Mama, an uncle 
whoconverted and stayed behind in the ancestral house 
in Lahore has been widely reproduced. Not so the 
account by mother, Subhadra, who not only had to look 
after younger siblings, but grieve for the loss of an ail- 
ing mother, ‘forced’ to live out her final years with a 
son who had converted, іп a land that was no longer 


-hers. Or the poignant reunion-with a younger brother 


after 40 years, one whom she had blamed for staying 
back to grab the property, who notwithstanding con- 


. version, marriage and family, laments that he is a 


stranger in his own house, accused by his son onberis 
a Hindu spy. 

One can add to the wealth of stories. Of Sikhs who 
killed their own womenfolk so that they would not be 
polluted. Of women, abducted, forcibly married, then 
reconciled and even happy, only to be torn away from 
their new families because abducted women had to be 
returned. National honour, after all, was at stake. Or 
the children. Forcéd to-witness depredations and 
horror, at times inflicting the same on others. Or the 


“ones born out of these strange alliances. Who were they 


— Hindu or Muslim? Who were they to live with once 
their mother's were repatriated? Were they to be war ds 
ofthe state? . : 

The material on the scheduled castes highlights 
an interesting facet of conflict situations. Being nei- 
ther Hindu nor Muslim, they felt safe from both. Not 
just from attack but also to quietly loot, to participate 
in mayhem from both sides. Unlike the Sikhs who 
briefly floated the idea of Khalistan, the untouchables 
in Pakistan rapidly converted to Christianity, burying 
шану their Hindu past. 

There is much that the reader learns from The 
OtherSide of Partition. Not justthe heart-rending tales 


that form the staple fare of such cataclysmic happen- ' 


ings. The stories of bestiality and courage, of human 
weakness arid strength — none of which are unique to 


` any one group or community. Or the fact that victim 


and oppressor seem to merge in varying shades of grey. 
What really comes across is the conspiracy of silence. 
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ТЫ happened, were done. Let us not talk aboni 
them. 


It is not that there are no arguments for silence. 


Memories, when politically activated, can play havoc. 
Here at home, with our.record of engaging in commu- 
nal mayhem, maybe these events are best left buried 
so that shattered lives can be rebuilt. But, do we ever, 
can we ever forget? Do not these events live on, con- 
stantly reworked in the lives and recountings of those 


who suffered? In the- paths organised i in various - 


gurdwaras, inthe shraadh ceremonies to the departed. 
Andi isnottoforgetto repeat? - 

-Such exercises; whatever their motive, demand 
a high order of methodological skill and ethics from 
those who take on the task of recording and recount- 
ing. Itis much too easy to slip into maudlin sentimen- 
tality, of passing easy judgements, categorising past 
events and personalities within constructs of the 
present. That is bad history. 

Urvashi Butalia’s explorations of the metho- 
logical quandries miay not satisfy the professional theo- 


, fist. Oral history, testimony, memory has necessarily 
to be painstakingly cross-checked with more tangible 


evidence — documents, letters, diaries, police records 


`— some of which she too draws upon. But, as she 


"remember being sickened by the ima 


reminds us, she is no professional historian provid- 
ing a new reading of those years. What we essentially 


have is a rendering that merges the personal with the ` 
political. i 
` Not having experienced the Partition тозан . 


either family or self and claiming no expertise on 
either the period or about the intricacies of historical 
methods, this reviewercan only testify to being moved, 
to being forced to rethink presuppositions, to being 
struck by candour and honesty. If that is what Urvashi 
Butalia set out to achieve, she has succeeded. 


Harsh Sethi |. 


. DIVIDE AND FALL? Bosniain the Annals of Par- 


tition by Radha Kumar. Verso, London, 1997. . . 


I could make no intuitive sense of Yugoslav ‘ethnic cledhsing’. 
Impulsive cruelty I can understand, but not cruelty that is calcu- 
lated and systematic. I could nót imag:ne what those people. had 
in mind. 


F. G. Bailey’ 
The Civility of Indifference, ie 


IT is not just Fred Bailey who was perplexed by the. Р 


quality of horror epitomised by Bosnia. All cá 







brought into our, homes by satellite TV. Even the sub-` 


continent; freshly sensitised to the horrors of Partition 
inthe golden jubilee year of Independence, found it dif- 
ficult to stomach the depredations that our specie can 
perpetrate on fellow humans. Bosnia, Rwanda, Pales- 
tine and Ireland match our own dark record as low 
points of the final years of the millenium. ЕЕ 
Why different ethnicities find it difficult to 
co-exist peacefully remains an unsolved (some say 
insoluble) question. Ever so often territorial division 
has been floated as; at least, a partial resolution to the 
problem of living together, notwithstanding difference. 


Radha Kumar’s elegant monograph, arguably the . 


first-ever by an Indian on Bosnia, attempts to unravel 
the complexities of partition as a solution to ethnic 
conflict. 

‘Originally acolonial formula, partition assumed 


two distinct forms after the Second World War: eth- 
- nic partition; which was accepted as acompromise for- 


mula for de-colonization, and ideological partition, 
which was primarily a means of distinguishing Cold 
War spheres of influence. Though ideological parti- 
tion grew in importance during the Cold War and eth- 
nic partition suffered a loss of legitimacy, it has gained 
a new lease of life chiefly in the wake of the 1995 


Dayton Agreement for Bosnia-Herzgovina: Its reap-. 


pearance in a post-cólonial and post-Cold War era is 
especially curious, given thatthe disintegration ofthe 
Cold War has delegitimised ideological partitions 
(such as Germany and Korea). Indeed, in the present 
timesthe formula is essentially anachronistic.' 
Territorialethnic separations were earlier rooted 
in colonial policies of divide and rule, the understand- 


. Ing being that ‘primordial differences’ workagainstthe 


secular tendencies of integration. In any case ‘ruling’ 
becomes easier if subject populations distrust each 
other and accept the overlordship of the colonial power 
as the legitimate mediator, However, as maintaining 
colonial structures became more difficult, the policy 
shifted to one of divide and quit, partly as a way aavoid- 
ing future civil wars,-but possibly as much as a way of 
retaining post-colonial influence. 


- In our subcontinent this policy was partly suc- ` 


cessful. Notwithstanding the eventual breaking away 
of East Pakistan (now Bangladesh), or the votaries of 
an Akhand Bharat, few seriously question the ‘right to 
exist’ of the newly created nation states. Nevertheless, 

distanced policy-makers have rarely appreciated the 


: different projects.of the divide and quitters from the 


divide and rulers. In the case of erstwhile Yugoslavia, 
which existed in an uneasy tension during the long 


years of communist rule, the divide and rulers 
(Radovan Karadzic, Ratko Mladic, Slobodan 
Milosevic and Franjo Tudjman) demonstrated preoc- 
cupations quite different from the divide and quitíers 
(NATO orthe UN). 

Suchsituations geteven more complicated when 
territory and ethnos do not sit easily with each other, 


1.е., partitions leave behind ethnically mixéd popula- 


tions. This, particularly in situations of enraged 
ethnicities, is likely to either contribute to situations 
ofethnic cleansing or beleagured and terrified minori- 
ties. Be it the Serbs, Croats or Muslims in Bosnia, the 
Tutsis and Hutus in Rwanda, to a smaller degree Mus- 
lims in India or the Pandits in Kashmir — history is 
replete with examples of failed partitions. 

What then are we to do? Should outsiders, be 
they erstwhilecolonial rulers orcurrent hegemons, just 
wipe their hands off the mess that they are partly 
responsible for creating. Just appealing to historical 
processes and blunders do little to help us practically 
engage with these explosive situations. Equally, sta- 
tioning armed forces as a deterrentto violence is hardly 
a stable solution. Nor can the world, or the affected 


: populace, wait endlessly for secular forces (the mar- 


ket, the costs of violence, social interaction) to.instill 
reasonableness. 

Radha Kumar goes beyond historical analysis of 
apportioning blame to examine various approaches to 
brokering peace — in particular the new development- 
centred approach of ‘renewable peace’. Instead of 
seeking an overall political settlement determined by 
conditions of war, the current thrust seems to be on 
identifying windows of opportunity for peace within 
an ongoing conflict; instead of waiting for the end of 
war before investing in peace, using each window of 
opportunity to initiate programmes that might widen 
the terrain for peace; and realising-that a widet regional 
responsibility for nurturing the transition to peace is 
crucial. 

Itis бирн note how different this response 


- is from Gandhi’s advice to the British — quit. He was 


convinced that left to themselves Indians could forge 
new understandings between divided communities that 
would enable them to live in peace. The idea of parti- 
tion; of overlordship, of even continuing intervention 
by outsiders was to him anathema. Evidently, such con- 
fidence is shared by few today. АП divided societies 
remain united in their search for external mediators, 
the preference being for multilateralintervention. One 
suspects this permits the local leaders to play off the 
outsiders against each other— a situation often encoun- 
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tered in Bosnia wherein the Russians routinely vetoed 


. the US-led initiatives and conditionalities. 


The merit of Radha Kumar's book lies in its 


. examinations of the details — both of the presupposi- 


tionand ofthe intervention packages. Expectedly, this 
does not make for an easy read, more so for people 
unfamiliar with local geography, actors and history. 


Nevertheless we do learn that tangled ethnicities can | 


live in peace only by overcoming their constructed 


primordialities, i.e., if they are ever given a chance. ' 


Also, that interventions, even when well méaning, can 
contribute to an enhancing, not muting of conflict. 


. Whatisclearis that the new excitement with ethnicity 


(following the Samuel Huntington thesis of the clash 


of civilizations), particularly religion based ethnicity, | 


and the accompanying project of partition, is unlikely 
to work. Cyprus, Palestine, Ireland, or Bosnia amply 
prove this. 


Harsh Sethi 
STATES, CITIZENS AND OUTSIDERS: The 


. Uprooted Peoples of South Asia edited by Tapan 
K. Bose and Rita Manchanda. South Asia Forum for 


Human Rights, Kathmandu, (distributed by ` 


ышы р 1997.- 


EDITED бова оа particularly Ne based on pre- 
sentations made at conferences, rarely make fora good 
book. The contributions are invariably uneven in 
quality and the editorial introduction faces an unenvi- 
able task of providing coherence. Within these limita- 
tions, States, Refugees and Outsiders serves a useful 
function. 

The lead papers by Barun De, Tapan Bose, 
Ranabir Samaddar and Ravi Nair provide a useful over- 
view to the refugee situation inthe region. And 
expectedly; while the primary focus remains on the 
legal regimen governing refugees and their rights, all 
thecontributors emphasize both thehuman dimension 


of the problem as also the need to go beyond nation- : 


state fetishism. As Barun De points out, much of this 
problem has been created by theartificial drawing up 
of borders and boundaries. Equally, everyone stresses 
the unsustainability of drawing distinctions between 
economic and socio-political flows, between migra- 
tory and refugee status. Bof 

- Itis crucial to appreciate the history of migratory 


flows — permanent and seasonal — which have never 
respected state boundaries. We must remember that it ' 


is the drawing up of borders which converted “паш- 


Refugees 3 


` ral’ movements into illegal ones, broke up communi“ 
ties, disrupted family and social life, and engendered . 


conflicts and war. Our North East remains a stellar 
example of this ‘blind’ and unthinking process of 
enforcing artificial boundaries. This also; as various 
commentators point out, created the categories of the 
‘native’ and ‘alien’, investing in these fluid character- 


izations the notion of the eternal. Our continuing con- . 


troversy over the status of Aryans as outsiders, or that 
of the Muslims as non-Indians, stands testimony to the 


‘durability of these notions. 


Just because we in India focus primarily on the 
Bangladeshi Muslim refugee issue, we should not lose 


sight of the others — Tibetans, Sri Lankan Tamils, ` 

Nepalese, Bhutanese, Burmese —as also a host of other . 
smaller groups such as the Afghans and the Chakmas. 

` Thisisequallytrueofourneighbours. — : 
While focusing on the palpable lack of ‘human 


rights’ in our legal regimen and its implementation = 


these papers do not totally forgetthe apprehensions of - 


the ‘natives’ when confronted with the outsider: Any- 
one who has beén to Karachi cannotescape the impact 


_ ofthe Afghan refugees on the city, its environs and poli- 


tics; But, as is repeatedly pointed out, erecting fences, 
ordesignating people a$ stateless, expelling them, and 
denying them legal rights —is no solution. 

For once a regional collection on the refugee 
question deals not only with ‘foreigners’ in an alien 


land, but also the ‘national’ refugees created by 


economic and social jutervedtiohis: True, we in 
India talk most about the Bangladeshi refugees 


swamping various parts of the country. Rarely do we ` 


realise that the internally displaced are far more in 
number and face the same kind of HORA as the top 
maloutsiders. . 
A major merit of this collection i is the fonus 
tion of a draft model national law on refugees under 
the chairpersonship of Justice Bhagwati. This should 
goalong way in sensitizing our policy-makers towards 


_ modifying their actions and helping humanize the : 


situation. At the least, ifthese worthies can be made to 


understand that there are no ‘national solutions’, we - 


may finally beginto develop aregional о consciousness 
and perspective. 


This is a useful collection. One wishes that it was ' 


less exorbitantly priced. Rs 600 fora paperback, even in 
these inflationary times, does putthe book out of the reach 
of individual buyers, particularly activists. Or is that not 
the constituency that the Forum wished toreach? 


Seminarist . 


М 
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THESTATEOFTHE WORLD'S REFUGEES: A 


Humanitarian Agenda. A UNHCR Report. Oxford 
University-Press, Delhi, 1998. 


THE State of The World's Refugees: A Humanitarian 
Agenda of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) profiles the plightof approximately 
22 million people who have been uprooted from their 
homes across the-world. It covers a wide spectrum.of 
issues — refugees, internally displaced persons and 
stateless peoples. It not only bring out the dilemma 


-- of the agency regarding the protection of refugees, 


but also illustrates why the notion of humanitarian 
assistance today has precedence over protection of 
refugees. 

Since theendofthe Cold War, the space for refu- 
gees has been consistently shrinking. UNHCR faces 
a dilemma between the restrictive approach of the 
1951 Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees 
vis-a-vis what it calls the ‘inclusive approach’ of thé 
refugee definition formalized in the Organization of 


А African Unity's (OAU) Refugee Convention of 1969. 


Since UNHCR derives its mandate from the 1951 
Convention, it suffers from a systemic incapacity to 
address problems pertaining to refugee influxes in Asia 
and Africa. The individual determination process 


‚ under the 1951 Convention suited the ‘individual . 


political refugees' from the former communist bloc. 
But it fails to address the mass influx of refugees in 
former Yugoslavia, the Horn of Africa, Asia, Haiti and 
Sudan, to give only afew instances. 

UNHCR’s apparent helplessness in tackling the 
multiplicity of refugee problems and provide protec- 
tion to the refugees, whether in Africa or Asia, together 


. with the unwillingness of the North to share refugee 
burdens proportionately, leads it to invoking humani- 


tarian appeals. The sheer plight of 22 million people, 


- where its humanitarian assistance may be the only 


lifeline, does evoke sympathy and support. But 
unlike the OAU Convention on Refugees which is 
‘inclusive’, UNHCR fails to admit that the 1951 Con- 
vention is flawed and hence, the fundamental challenge 
for refugee protection is to address its shortcomings. 


UNHCR evades this fundamental question and is at 


sea trying to explain why it distributes blankets, milk, 
medicines, along with poU. protection' to the 
refugees. . 

The mandate of the agency on internally dis- 


placed persons (IDPs), the subject of its concern in ` 


Afghanistan, Angola, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Liberia, 
Mozambique, Somalia, Chechneya and Sri Lanka, is 


not clear. The International Committee of the Red 


Cross (ICRC) as aneutral humanitarian agency is man- 


dated to provide humanitarian assistance and monitor : 


the Additional Protocols to the Geneva Conventions 
of 12 August 1949, and the Protection of Victims of 
Non-International Armed Conflicts (Protocol II). 
UNHCR has clearly spread itself too thin on the ground 
without doing justice to its primary constituency. 

The agency’s increasing involvement with IDPs 
appears to take the form of setting up an increasing 


number of ‘safe zones’, in both international and non- . 


international conflicts. The creation of safe zones, 
which have acquired a notorious reputation of being 
most ‘unsafe’ is a part of the North’s strategy to reduce 
refugee flows into Europe and North America. The US 
Navy can, therefore, interdict the Haitian refugees at 


sea and involuntarily send them to ‘regional safe ' 


havens’ with the concurrence of the government of 
the country of origin. 

While UNHCR did try to respond to the problem 
of statelessness arising out of political turmoil in the 
1990s, it failed to address statelessness in many parts 
of Asia. Only half out of the over 500,000 peoples of 
the hill tribes in Northern Thailand possess official 


. documentation that enlists them as citizens, or places 


them on record as being eligible forfuture citizenship. 
They are as stateless as the 65,000 Chakmas and 
Hajongs in the north eastern dan state of Arunachal 
Pradesh. 

Inthis ‘publication, UNHCR provides information 
on what it perceives as its success stories. The status 
of the urban refugees in New Delhi is touted as an 


. example. Its vocational training programme, as an 


effort to reduce refugees' dependence on subsistence 
allowance, is highlighted. UNHCR claims that out of 
20,000 urban refugees who received subsistence allow- 
ance till 1995, only 2500 presently require it. The other 
17,500 refugees who are alien.to New Delhi have 
within two years ostensibly learnt the art of survival. 

Anamazing success story! At least two refugees have 
committed suicide due to economic deprivation in the 
recent past. Numerous othérs have taken to doing odd 
jobs at a pittance, while some have joined the fringes 
of the Delhi underworld.: 

Toend with aquote from Human Rights Watch: 
UNHCR ‘has worked in conjunction with states to fash- 
ion questionable protection measures that come 
dangerously close to accommodating rather than chal- 
lenging the global deterioration of refugee protection.’ 


Suhas Chakma 
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THE MARGINAL MEN by Prafulla К. Chakrabarti. | 


Lumiere Books, Calcutta, 1990. 


REFLECTIONS ON PARTITIONIN THE EAST 
edited by Ranabir Samaddar. Vikas Publishing 


‘House, New Delhi, 1997. 


2” 


ТНЕ TWO books under review took’ me to my eid: | 


hood in Calcutta the Great Calcutta Killing, Partition, 
Independence, and shortly afterwards, my first aware- 
ness of ‘them’. They were boys of roughly ourage who 


arrived with their families and lived in the abandoned ; 


hutments of a World War II military hospital near the 
Dhakuria Lakes. They were referred to as colony boys 
or colonir chheley in Bengali because thé hutments 
they had come to occupy without any sanction came 


tobeknownasarefugeecolony. They were sometimes 


derogatorily referred to as phugees short for refugees; 

the latter is spelt with a pha — making it rephugee ins- 

tead of refugee in Bengali whose alphabet has no fa. 
Ihadread about the refugees from East Pakistan 


in newspapers since the exodus started and heared , 


aboutthem from my parents who, as political activists, 


had arranged relief for the arriving groups. Fhe colony. 


boysconstituted thefirsttangible manifestation oftheir 
presence. They kept to themselves; we, children of the 


original inhabitants ofthe neighbourhood, to ourselves.’ 


We never interacted. They watched silently from a dis- 


„tance when we played cricket and football on the fields ` 
near the lakes. We never asked them to join; they never . 


came forward on their own.. | 
We had heard of the massacres and the relentless 


` persecutiori which forced them to leave their homes | 


in what was then East Pakistan, of the brutalities and 
hardships they had to suffer on the way, and the utterly 

degrading and inhuman conditions in which they. lived 
on arrival. Yet, despite the sympathy all this bred in 
us, and the proximity of the hutments to our homes, the 
distance and the silence remained. They were differ- 
ent not only in their ways but also in their social class; 
we had our own lives and friends and did not feel the 
urge to reach out, particularly since the word went 


around thàt they were very rough and violent and we. 


had to be careful about their running away with our 
cricket bats, balls, wickets and footballs. 

Rickety bamboo stalls selling tea and snacks 
gradually came up on Southern Avenue, which went 
by the hutments, and by the lakes. These were run by 


` themand, we were told, also sold the hooch which they 


illegally brewed. One evening, returning from an 
evening stroll by the lakes, we saw a young girl stard- 


Refugees 


ing in the darkness under a tree. Gradually there were 
more of them and every day men came in Cars, talked 
tothemand whisked them away. The camp existed for 


years before the colony boys and their families moved | 


away. The area is now covered by the upper and upper 


middle class residential area arouhd Vivekananda - 


Park, Southern Avenue and Keyatala Road. = 

<. Events similar to those in our neighbourhoód - 
were being enacted ina large area of about 100 squar e 
miles around Calcutta. Refugees from East Pakistan 
were arriving in thousands, occupying whatever lànd 


they found vacant, setting up what came to be known | 
ås squatters’ colonies, doing whatever they could to 
support themselves. The entire process lias been most ~ 


vividly described: in all its pathos by Prafulla K. 


-| Chakrabarti in his book, which details the gross inad- 


equacy of governmental efforts to assist the refugees. 
He shows, with extensive documentation, how the cen- 
tre responded with cold indifference (0 West Bengal’ 5 


repeated plea for funds for rehabilitation while doing . 


everything possible for West Pakistan refugees.:A геуеа-' 

ling letter dated 1 December 1949 by Dr. B.C. Roy, then 

chief minister of West Bengal to Pandit Jawaharlal | 
Nehru, reads: 

"Youareunder theimpression that yourg government 

‚ gave us a large grant for the purpose of 'relief and 


rehabilitation’. Do you realize that the total grant . 
received for this purpose from your government in 


two years.— 1948-49 and 1949-50, is a little over 


three crore and the rest about five crore was given ` 


in the form of a loan. Do yourrealize that this grant 
15 ‘insignificant’ compared.to what has been spent ' 
.on refugees from West Pakistan? .. .Ido say that the 
grant so far given is insignificant fór 26 lakh dis- 
placed people because it works out at about Rs 20 . 

. per capita spread over two years. 
~ The letter, and several of its kind, КОЛО: 
ing, the situation remained the same and West Bengal 


had to depend on its own inadequate resources. As a 


result of this and the apathy, if not hostility, of the 


‘people of Wést Bengal who tended to regard them as 


intruders, the refugees could not be rehabilitated and 
integrated into West Bengal's society. They remained 
a huge mass of people; isolated in their colonies, dis- 
playing ~in the author’s words—the ‘linéaments of an 


external proletariat.’ Dehumanized by their brutaliz- - 
- ing experience, they were intensely angry and spawned 


a teeming population of youth, profoundly frustrated 
and prone to nihilistic violence. The existence of such 


` amass of humanity could not have been without explo- f 


“sive social, economiç cand political коке; 


“ 


— 


In this book, Chakrabarti deals with the most 
seminal of these—the rise of the Communist and Marx- 
ist left parties to power in'West Bengal. Isolated 
because of its support of the British war effort follow- 
ing Germany’s invasion of the Soviet Union in June 
1941, and their designation of the erstwhile ‘imperialist 
war’ as ‘people’s war’, the Communist Party of India 
saw a potential power base in the refugees; so did the 
Marxist left parties like the Revolutionary Socialist Party 
(RSP) and the Forward Bloc, many of whose leaders had 
come away just before Partition leaving their political 
bases behind. The United Central Rehabilitation Coun- 
cil (UCRC), which spearheaded the establishment and 
defence of the squatters’ colonies against eviction drives, 
developed a highly efficient organization and mobiliz- 
ing capacity; which became the basic infrastructure for 
all left political agitation in West Bengal. 

The CPI made a sizeable number of members 
from the UCRC and deployed them on the trade union 
and other fronts where they immediately made their 
presence felt. It was the beginning of what Chakrabarti 
calls the refugeeization of the party. When the CPI split 
in 1964, the refugee support shifted to the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist). The refugees formed the back- 
bone of the three important left movements—the Tramfare 


Enhancement Resistance Movement of 1953 and the - 
food movements of 1959 and 1966. Communists and the І 


Marxist left parties in West Bengal had only partial con- 
trol over the industrial working class; there was по pow- 
erful peasant movement in the state. Their rise to power 
in West Bengalafterthe elections of 1967 was primarily 
duetothesupportoftherefugeepopulation. ' . 
Chakravarti's is a significant original work. He 
hascarried outexhaustive basic research and integrated 
a vast mass of information inacohesive schematic pat- 
tern. He has not only argued his thesis credibly but 
brought to bear on it substantive scholarship and an 
impressive application of the Marxian tools of histori- 
~cal analysis and understanding of the nature and char- 
acteristics of the various classes. The book, however, 
could have done with better editing. There are too many 
loose sentences. Besides, his own experience of the 
Partition has deeply embittered him towards Muslims 
which is reflected in his writing. He feels that all Hin- 
dus will eventually be squeezed out of Bangladesh. 
Referring to the continuing Muslim migration 
from Bangladesh, he argues that this has the danger- 


ous potential of generating secessionist movementsin ` 


areas which may come to havea Muslim majority. This 
is particularly so because Bangladesh may not remain 
true to its Bengali cultural consciousness. It may comé 


to be controlled by Islamic fundamentalists and lose 


its Bengali identity. This is a possibility, albeit remote. 
Another possibility is the rise of Hindu fundamental- 
ism in West Bengal, especially if the kind of industri- 
alization that is under way — and on which the author 
dwells dismayingly — weakens the secular Marxist val- 
ues which, according to his own admission, have not 
struck deep roots. Unfortunately, there is no mention ' 
of this danger despite indications of the growing 
strength of Hindu fundamentalism in some ofthe bor- 
der districts of West Bengal. 

If Chakravarti regards continued Muslim migra- 
tion from Bangladesh with alarm, in the chapter- ‘Still 
they come: migrants in the post-partition Bengal — in 
the book he has edited, Ranabir Samaddar holds that 
Bengal has a long history of internal migration, a chro- 
nologically deep ecological process. It is now attracting 
transborder flows by 'creating a vacuum to be filled up 
by labour across the border and/or demonstrating new 
avenues in the labour market to be utilized with the help 
of “transplanted networks”.’ Heconcludes, ‘Populations 
of Hindustan live in a world where partition and migra- 


` tion live in permanentbond, each the vindication of other.’ 


_ Inthe larger framework developed іп the intro- 
duction, such migration is seen as part of the processes 
which might mitigate the harsh features of the history 
Partition has created. That history largely turns on the 
fact that Partition marked the disappearance of old 
Hindustan and the creation of South Asia — a decolo- 
nized region arranged into a states system. There is a 


- growing feeling, however, of the need for unity and. 


the creation of a South Asian identity for the region _ 
to'return to ‘its history and geography, like one who is 
returning home.’ 

Unfortunately, there has never been a common 
economic space to which the region can return and the 
question of cultural space raises issues of identity 
which, when defined in terms ofthe other, can become 
problematic. Besides, the regionalization of South Asia 
has led to a rediscovery of old faultlines and has cre- 
ated conditions which justify thecall by a new rightto 


support traditional values and cultural homogeneity, 
and enables it to harness the politics of identity to ĉon- 


servative goals. Also, Partition has given a boost toa 
territorial consciousness which has meant classifica- 
tion of areas to be ‘guarded, watched Suspected, domi- 
nated, released, gazed at.’ ) 

Allthis make a return to unity impossible- afact 
which Subir Bhowmik's.chapter on the North East ^ 
underlines while giving a grim idea of the ground 
realities in the.region. Greater hope may lie in what 
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Samaddar calls 'cultufal reflexivities’. One encounters 

_ these in literary writings which transcend history and 
territory, play on memory and dwell on the multiplic- 
ity of'selves and recall ‘Eternal Bengal’ — Kazi Abdul 
Wadud’s Saswata Bangla. Qais Ahmed’s piece trans- 
lated from Bengali and the translations of the poems 
by some of Bengal’s leading poets, indicate what eter- 
nity and reflexivity mean.in this context. Sandip 
Bandyopadyay’s chapter, ‘Riddles of partition: memo- 
ries of the Bengali Hindus’; Pradip Kumar Bose’s, 
‘Partition: memory begins where history ends’; and 
Subharanjan Dasgupta's, ‘Life: our only refuge’, 
supplement them in the discourse mode. 

But then culture, despite its transcendental 
character, is still located in history. And hence the 
importance of Partha Chatterjee’ s ‘Second partition of 
Bengal’. Dwelling on the partition’s of 1905 and 1947, 
he states: ‘Perhaps, nationalist ideologies lodge them- 

` selves most effectively in the body of the modern state 
when they are able to relegate religion to the secret his- 
tory of its birth, when they can transform the gross facts 
of religious majoritarianism into the benign cultural 
commonsense of everyday, life. That perhaps ts the 
condition in which the-nation state can make its most 


~ 


magnanimous gesture toward religious minorities Бу. 
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.offering them the promise of universal bourgeois citizen- 


ship. To create that condition,.a selective erasure from 
public memory of acertain kind of narratives appears 


‘tobe a major task of nationalist historiographies.’ 


While sharing his distaste for narratives foment- 
ing communal sentiments, I would agrue that instead 


of erasing them-from public memory, historiographies ' 


promote a consciousness that ensures their rejection. 
Otherwise.religious polemicists would perpetuate 
them. In the end, a few questions for Samaddar. Why 
use the term contra history in the context of cultural . 
reflexivities? Is contra history outside history? If not, 
why not call it parallel history since the intimacy he 
speaks of in the context of multiple selves, is a stream 
flowing alongside territorial consciousness separated 
by a strip of historical time which is frequently sub- 
merged by overflowsofboth? «v ` 

_ I hope Samaddar will ponder over the matter. 
Meanwhile, both volumes under review are essential 
reading forall who seek abetterunderstanding ofan event 
which has defined the locus of tke history of the eastern 
part of the sub-continent for the past five decades and 
may continue do so in ће foreseeable future. 
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ERRATA " 
In the article ‘Judge and be judged’ by Rajeev Dhavan (461, January 


1998). on p. 84, col. 3 para 1, the sentence ‘For the British and Nehru, |” 


it was simply another important constitutional institution of gover- 


nance’. should instead read, `. ` constitutional institution of state or 
government’. The error is deeply regretted. 
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Communications 


` ARECENT dialogue in Seminar (461) between two 


academics, Javeed Alam and Suresh Sharma, raises a 
number of questions about the new kinds of explora- 


. tions of Partition that are taking place today. Why, the 


discussants ask, is there asudden interest inexploring 
Partition, and why does this privilege memory over 
history with a capital 'H'?Isitsimplyadissatisfac- , 


-tion with the history of Partition as we have known it 
and its preoccupation with nationalismand the state, · 


oris it that scholars and others looking at Partition in 
this way are.actually making a valuable contribution 
in creating anew knowledge system, anew way of 
looking at this important event. 

A second set of concerns relates to the ethics of 
such enquiry: is it morally defensible to excavate 
memories which have been put away, in some ways 
resolved? Is it right, to quote one of the discussants, 
that ‘the interviewer chases the victim (my emphasis) 
and drawshimby pushing him back into a forgotten | 


memory?’ Instead, itis suggested that in order to live | 


in peace and harmony, communities need to leave 
behind traumatic memories as ‘something unfortu- - 
nate thatought never to have happened’ (my empha- 
sis). While these are the substantial points, anumber 
of others too are raised to which I shall come back 


' shortly. As one of the people implicated in this 


discussion, I thought I would try to respond to some of 
the questions the discussants raise, particularly as 
these come up time and again when one looks at the 
‘new’ work on Partition. 

Ihave been working on Partition for some 13 
years now. My main approach to the subject has been 
through people’s narratives of the time, narratives 


‘which point to the many issues that conventional 
. histories of Partition have not been able to unearth. 
These include the histories of women (and no one will 


argue that the history of Partition so far has noteven 
considered that gender could have played not only a 
part, butan important, anessential part), of children (a 
history to which no attention has been paid atall), 
marginalised people such as untouchables (a history 
that has lain in the pages of historical sources that 
contribute to a history with acapital H, but which has 
been ignored) and various.others. These narratives 
have enabled me to ‘see’ Partition as more than justa 
history of political negotiation and manoeuvring; as 


more than just the history of the Congress and Muslim 
League. Rather, they have revealed Partition to bea 
history also of people, and within that broad category, 
of different kinds of people—men, women, the poor, 
the rich, the marginalised.... Why have I, as an 
individual, become interested in these histories at this 
time? Is this interest new? Did such explorations exist 
earlier? Ат І merely following a fashion? 

Suresh Sharma points out, quite rightly, that itis 


. notasif memoirs and accounts of Partition did not 


existin the fifties and sixties. The earliest memoirs 
date from the fifties: these include Anis Kidwai’s 
Azadiki Chaon-Mein, Ebadet Brelvi’s Azadi ke Sain 
Mein, Jamil Husain Rizvi’ s Pakistan Story, and 
somewhat later, Kamlaben Patel’s Mool Suta Ukhde. 
Tothese I would add other accounts, such as Penderel 
"Moon's Divide and Quit, and various others. These ' 
are only afew among a fairly rich, if not numerous, 
corpus. While both discussants acknowledge that 


_some material may have been around, they do not see 


itas part of a self-conscious exploration, of training a 
historical lens on such materials. This may well be 
true. But itis worth asking why then has such self- 
conscious exploration come about now. 

To my mind there are several reasons. First, for 
historians and others like me who are exploring this 
history, the increasing polarization of Indian society 
onthe basis of religion, has more or less forced our 
attention towards Partition. In virtually every com- 
munal riot that has taken place between Hindus and 
Muslims in Іп ліп recent years, Partition,and ! 
particularly selective memories of Partition, have 
formed areference. Inthe anti-Sikh riots in 1984, 
Partition memories surfaced in an unprecedented 
way: many of the victims recalled how they had to 
leave their homes again, how they did not expect to 
face this in ‘theirown country.’ . | 

Itwasthisthat made me, personally, realize 
how little attention we had paid to those stories that 
we have listened to time and again in our families. I 
have no doubt other researchers have followeda 
somewhat similar, and a somewhat different trajec- 
tory. In Surat, Bombay, Ahmedabad in 1992-93, the 
Hindu right used stories of the abduction and rape of 
Hindu women by Muslims during Partition to target 
Muslims, and particularly Muslim women and 
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children. Could such rape and abduction have been 
only one-sided? In Bhagalpur in 1989, Partition 


formed the reference for much targeting of the Muslims. 


And these are the more collective manifestations. 
Take any case in court where a question of 
Muslim law is involved, and immediately theories of. 
those who subscribed to the two nation theory are 
pulled out. There is no way ме сап pretend that 
"Partition isaclosed chapter in our history. Instead, 
whateach such conflict brings home to us are ques- 


“tions that have been around, and have remained 


largely unresolved, since Partition: whose nation is it 
that wearetalking about? How do we understand the 
geographies of citizenship in this nation? How do we 


understand notions of home, of country, of family and . 


community? 

А second reason is that for historians, zuo 
mightearlier have been reluctantto approach an event 
in which they could noteasily bring the much cher- 
ished (but largely mythical) ‘objectivity’ to bear on 
the subject, a study of the trauma and pain of Partition 
has so far been difficult. Buta half century, no matter 
that itis an arbitrary figure, does and can have some 
meaning. In this case I think it has served the purpose 
of providing some distance, so that people can now 
approach this history witha sensitivity and arespon- 
sibility that is essential to any exploration of an event 
so marked by violence and grief? 

. Thereisalsothe fact that many Partition 
-survivors are now ageing, and whileearlierthey may 
have been unwilling to speak publicly about their 
memories and experiences, that is less so now. Ihave 


` found that people often-want to tell their stories. To 


my mind, itis all these things that have come together 
to create a new interest in Partition, and itis this that 
we are looking at today. The interest is rooted in the 
political realities of ourtime, and needs to be under- 
stood in that context. 

Why, however, the focus on memory? Both 
discussants worry about this: memory is expedient, 
shifting, unreliable. How can it replace history? Not 
only that, but because memory is individual, itcan 
only therefore approximate the discrete experience. 


- Ergo, people like me are ‘less concerned with the 


relation between the discrete and the general.’ Rather 
than making a valid historical exploration — ‘which 
can lead to a knowledge system the way earlier 
history writing Фа’ our workis based more ona 
rejection of history written with acapital “Н”. 

I would suggest that this is an almost total, and 
perhaps willful, misunderstanding of the work of 


` Refugees eg 


. many people who are studying Partition today. First 


ofall, notall of this work focuses on memor y inthe 
way the discussants suggest: both оЁ ет are sensi- 
tive enough to see that the work that exists cannot . 
easily besweptunderone undifferentiated umbrella, ' 
yetI do not see them even acknowledge its difference 
and variety. Second, Ithink we need to question the 
‘knowledge system’ that earlier history provided us. - 
Without invalidating this system, is there anything 
wrong in questioning its adequacy, inattemptingto - 
expand and stretch its base, in widening its ambit? If 
there is some way in which histor у аз we know itcan 
actually incorporate the human dimension, can 
actually build ina way of studying the e sociology of 
pain and emotion, ought we to summarily rejectthat? 
Lest this sound too ephemeral —for after all we 
are dealing here with nebulous th: ngs such as emo- 
tions and feelings—there are other, more material | 
reasons why memory is so important. One of the 
important things about Partition, and to my mind this - 
is why there is so muchreluctance to remember it, is 
because in some way, weareallimplicated in the 
violence. Virtually every family hasahistory of 
victimhood, or of aggression. Unlike the Holocaust, 


. thereare noclear* goodies’ and ‘baddies’ here. Yet, 


the > way people choose to rememter this event is by 

‘constructing’ (the discussants object to this word, 
and Ihave to admit that I agree with them) themselves 
as victims: 

Through the telling andretelling of stories 
within families, this selective remembering ghelps 
streng then stereotypes and further prejudices. Why is 
it, forexample, that so many second and third genera- 
tion children who have no reference at all to Partition 
have internalized stereotypes about Muslims and 
Hindus in the way they have? Where do these come 
from? They come, as I see it, from the selective 
remembering of Partition stories to families, memo- 


: ries thatallow you to feel wronged, and to pass on that 


sense of wrong, memories that allow you to block out 
your role as aggressor, your own complicity in 
violence. 

Itis my belief that unless such memories are 
confronted openly, unless they are put against other 
memories, memories of sharing, cf friendship, and 
equally ofthe violence of one’s self, as opposed to 
only the violence of the other, there is no way we will 
resolve the troublesome issue of Partition. This is not 
something that was merely an ‘unfortunate happen- 
ing’ thatcan now be put away. If it was merely that, 
why does it happen again and again? Krishna Sobti 


ere 


has said that Partition is difficult to forget, but 
dangerous to remember. I would add to her statement 
thatitis dangerous, butessential to remember, not 
only so that we can come to terms with it, but also so 
that we can actually begin the process of forgetting 
for, as the two discussants point out, remembering 
and forgetting are two sides of the same coin. 

Why is it that there is no institutional memory 
of Partition in this country? Because,for the state, 
Partition was clearly the ‘dark side’ of Independence. 
Nothing is served by remembering it. But forus, as 
historians, individuals, those concerned about how 
our society is getting polarized, I believe it is incum- 
bent onus to not only remember, butto talk, discuss, 
to be open about this part of our history and notto 
pretend that it did not exist. It is inthis context that I 
take strong objectionto casting (that word again!) . 
Partition surviyors as ‘victims’, as Javeed Alam does. 

To represent people who have lived through and 
survived such violence and trauma as victims, who 
are merely being manipulated by the unscrupulous | 
interviewer, is to do both sides an injustice. Very few 


ofthe people who are working оп Partition currently ~ 


have been irresponsible enough to force others to 
speak; very few have not been alert, all the time, to the 


: dilemma of how to approach an interview, how much 


to make public — in short, véry few have been irre- 
sponsible in the way that is suggested by the discus: 
sánts. Ratherthan being fearful that memories of 


Partition could feed into areinforcement of acommu- 


nal consciousness and give strength to communal 
feelings, it may be more constructive to think of how 


‚ Such memories could be used precisely to countera 
. communal consciousness. 
'Anothér question that arises from thé dialogue ` _ 
is:. why are the discussants less concerned about the 


representation of violence in memoirs and fiction. 
Why is it, forexample, that the revival of so much 
Partition fiction does not give rise to the same con- 
cern? Why did the searing despair of Manto’s fiction 
not give rise to this concern about how dangerous it 


‚ was to expose the violencé of Partition? Is it that 


fiction is seen as somehow being less ‘serious’ 


because it is ‘imaginary’ and not ‘based oh fact?” Yet ` 


anyone whois familiar with the history of Partition 
knows that vir tually all Partition fiction comes out of 
the direct experience of many of the authors: Krishna 
Sobti, Ismat Chugtai, Rajinder Singh Bedi, Sadat 
Hasan Manto, Krishna Baldev Vaid, Quratulain 
Hyder... the list is long and too well-known to neéd 
repeating here. Equally, why should the memoir, the 


documentary account, the diary, be less worrying in 
terms of its exposure of violence than ‘memory’? To 


_ me, history is the work of many hands: itis equally the | 


work of the image maker, as it is of the writer, the 
recordist, the fiction writer or of the writer of mem- 
oirs... to worry that it is being taken out of the hands of 
historians and that the knowledge this wide-ranging, 
interdisciplinary exploration produces is in some way 
less valuable than the knowledge produced by history 
with acapital “H’ smacks ofa kind of conservatism . 
which I would not have associated withthe two . 
discussants. | к 

Finally, for there must be an end and there are 
too many things that I wish to respond to, I'd like to. 
take up Javeed Alam's point where he differentiates 
this mode of ‘doing history’ from oral history which, 
to him, has been part of alarger historical project 
which ‘helped fill up the paucity of data or to enrich it, 
but it never positioned itself as an alternative to 
conventional history.’ Does the kind of history people 
like me are ‘doing’ position itself as an alternative to 
conventional history? I think not. To say so is to 
misunderstand what we are attempting to do. 

What, I think, we are doing is to raise questions 
about the way history has been written, who has 
written such history, about whom, and why. Such 
questions have been raised by feminist historians for 
many years now —thus this should notcome asa 


‘surprise. What we are also asking is: is there any way 


in which history as we know it, history with acapital 
“Н”, can make room for the small, the individual 
voice, the bit part players rather than only the major 
ones? And іЁѕо, how? How, in other words, do we 
reconcile the general with the particular? Is there any 
way in which the kind of material being uncovered 
about Partition now can help us to better understand 
this event, and if so, how does that change, add to, 
augment the history of this event? Afterall, all history 
is about selective remembering—and therefore 


: about selective forgetting. All new explorations, 


therefore, goback into memory, and explore or attempt 
touncoverthings that may have hitherto remained 
hidden. * : 

More, to look at oral history merely as some- 
thing that enhances data and information is to do oral 
history an injustice. Oral history is about people. 
People are not data, they are human beings, not, as 
many historians would have it, informants without 
names and identities. I see the work am doing as 


-fitting very squarely within the frame of oral history; 


itis work that attempts to look at history, to usea 
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cliché, as if people mattered, to putthe narratives of 
peopleand their histories atthe centre. 

To me, people who lived through Partition are 
the history of the event. How they choose to remem- 
ber and recount this history is as important as what we 
have hitherto seen as the ‘facts’ of this history. How 
these memories are handed down to us, how we - 
receive them, how we understand them and through 
them the perceptions of people who have lived 
through Partition, iscrucial to how we respond tothe 
world around us today. If we forgetthis history because 
weare afraid of it, or because it may be dangerous to 
remember, we are,  mafraid, bankrupting any further 
understanding of our history forthe same argumentcan 


be applied to anything. Why look atany history afresh? 


Instead, what we should be talking aboutis how wecan 
look at this history, collectively, not individually, and 
how wecan do so with the kind of responsibility and 
sensitivity itmerits. 


Urvashi Butalia 


. Kali for Women, Delhi 


IN ‘Remembering Partition’ (Seminar 461), Javeed 
Alam and SureshSharma voice their anxiety over the 
revival of scholarly interest in Partition in recent 


times and the attempts to reconstruct the ‘history’ of ~ 


our nation state through oral and literary narratives. 
Butis digging into the traumatic memories of Parti- 


' tion a sadistic-masochistic exercise, as they suggest? 


No, there is acertain context to the recent scholarly 
attention to Partition. The context, asI see it, isthe recent 
rise of the forces of Hindutva for whom the nation- 


: community isanatural, homogenized andeternal 


verity. In such acontext itis importantto look backata 
critical event like the Partition to show howreligious _ 
communities then were radically redefined'and recon- ` 
structed, what was at stake, and who were the victims of 


_the homogenizing act of nation formation. 


The act of retrieving memories of Partition is 
notto ‘complete’ the history of the event, as Alam and 


Sharma seem to think, but to question our understand- `- 


ing of Partition. For instance, the act of retrieving the 
experiences of women during Partitionis notso much 
to make visible women orto valorize their victimhood, 
as to show how the violence accompanying Partition 
thatmarked women’s bodies was an expression of the 
intimidation and triumph of one community over 
another. Ata time when women, among other 
marginalized groups, are being wooed to reaffirm 


Refugees 


their religious identities by the Hindu right, Partition 
narratives pointto the danger of women getting co- 
opted into the patriarchal discourse of communalism. 

Alam and Sharma suggest that Partition was 
marked by a blurring of boundaries between commu- 
nities, between victimizer and victim, victimizer and `- 
saviour. Recentresearch, on the contrary, suggests 
that Partition and the events leading up to it were 
marked by an accentuation and redefinition of 
boundaries between religious communities. For 
instance, we learn that the Meos of Mewat were 
targeted as Muslims and subjected to violence, thus 
forcing them to give up theirearlier ambiguous 
identity as half-Hindu and half-Muslim. Again, if > 
victimizer and victim were rolled into one, itonly 
goes to show that no community at that point in 
history was impervious to the discourse of commu- 
nalism; ambivalentacts of victimizers turning 
saviours can be explained as residues of more 
ambiguous times and identities. 

Their argument that recalling the trauma of 


_ Partition is neither ethical nor healthy, for either the 


individual or the community, bécause such traumas 


_are best forgotten is erroneous. To see Partition in 


clinical terms as trauma, or more graphically as 
amputation of Mother India, is to refuse to acknow- 
ledge Partition as aresolution (as is done in Pakistan), 
albeit d bloody one, of the ‘Hindu-Muslim problem’ 
in pre-independent India. Not only that, itis evocative 
of the Hindu rights’ discourse which laments Parti- 
tion as an act of marauding Muslims making away 
with the Hindu punyab-hoomi. 

Inthe dialogue between Alam and Sharma, а - 
point often re-iterated is that the (post-colonial) state 
was not the perpetrator of Partition violence; rather it 
was the handiwork of common people belonging to 
different communities in the grip of religious frenzy. 
They argue that institutionalization of the memory of 
Partition is neither possible nor Cesirable because 
there is no ‘distant’ agency like tne state to apportion 
blame to (unlike in the Holocaust). This clearly is an 
uninformed argument. Recent research, especially Бу” 
Gyanendra Pandey and Shail Mayaram, reveals the 
post-colonial state’ s tacit as well as active connivance 
in the making of Partition violence. 

Not only this, recent ‘revisionist’ historical > 
scholarship emphasizes that the Congress leader ship, 
to ensure a strong centre, itself readily conceded 
Partition instead of agreeing to amore federated 
structure that would have involved significant р 
concessions to Muslim majority provinces. Thus to 


In memorium- 
S. Guhan 1933-98 


WHEN the collective loss to society due to tobácco smokirig is computed, the untimely death of S. Guhan 


will be the among the biggest losses. Guhan. as civil servant, and then as a scholar and policy analyst, 
contributed more than most other gifted individuals to the welfare of ordinary people іп numerous walks of 
life He deserves the gratitude of the nation at large. He will also be gratefully remembered by countless 
individuals who had the good fortune of working with him. And whenever they think of him. they will 
undoubtedly smile, recollecting his wit and humour. dry as the drink he liked. Still, his death will be a large 
item on the tobacco industry's ledger of liabilities because he had so much riore to give i 

Even after the illness had been diagonsed, and it was clear that his time was running out, he did not 
give up am of his ‘other-regarding’ preoccupations and become self-absorbed He set his keen, analytical 


\ 
mund to des ising and refining schemes and finding solutions forsome of the most stubborn problems facing 


the country. He had the ability to intellectually visualise — steadily and as a whole - the big picture into’ 


which individual pieces would fit. He knew that research and scholatship is never adequate and potentially 
limitless. Butunlike most academics, he felt that it is policy thatlags behind in translating sound ideas already 
available into practical schemes thatare entirely feasible. 

Guhan was a rare individual who could translate ideas into action, fully conscious of the origins. of 
those ideas and realities on the ground. He has done more to dispel pessimism about creating entitlements 
to social protection during a period when fiscal restraint has become the watchword of the state. And he 
proposed very sensible schemes that would inherently minimise the scope forcorruption and help the infirm 
and the aged, those for whom survival would be impossible without state assistance. o 

Guhan loved life in a very contagious way. His passion for music, his happiness that hundreds of people 
could enjoy the best of song and dance during the Chennai season, his services to Kalakshetra, revealed his 
ability to connect the aesthetic and cultural dimesnions of life to compensate forthe largely dismal aspects 
of the ordinary business of living in this country. | 

, Guhan contributed in substantial measure to the Report of the Brandt Commission, the forerunner of 
several such commissions which have attempted to articulate a global vision. He collaborated with John 
Lewis in the writing of a history of The World Bank. He was enthusiastic about resurveying villages thid 
had been surveyed in the early part of this century to learn about social processes and change. And during 
the last five y ears, Guhan worked with a group of social scientists and the late Т.М. Krishnan on a project 
which, amongother things, yielded several good ideas for reforming social security institutions in India. 

He brought a light touch to'all his work and immensely enjoyed putting down bureaucrats by wearing 


his academic hat in arguments with them. Equally, he would discomfit academics by bringing them down 


to earth and cutting off flights of theoretical fancy. Guhan was the first to celebrate the achievements of 


others, an increasingly rare attribute. It is well that the rest of us should ¢clebrate his personality and 


achievements. 
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absolve the state of its role/responsibility in Partition 
violence and to see it merely as a fire-fighting unitis 
to refuse to see how the Indian nation state, since its 
inception, has embraced and institutionalized an 
ideology that legitimizes violence against minorities. 
Finally, this process of reconstruction of ~ 
memories in recent times is notan arbitrary, unmedi- 
atedenterpriseas suggested by Alam and Sharma. 
Rather, itis beingcarried outby researchers self- 
conscious of and transparent about their politics and | 


location. It seeks to question and punctüre the statist 


perspective on Partition, even as it attempts to 
analyze Partition violence contextually, without 
abstracting from its socio-political moorings. 


Nikhila Haritsa 
Research Scholar 
Bangalore University 


IHAVEa fundamental difficulty with what Swami 
Agnivesh calls the Hindu view of a multi-religious, 
society (Seminar 460, December 1997). Itseems to 
me that what he calls a Hindu view of a multi- 
religious society, in effect constitutes not so mucha 
Hindu asa secular view of a multi-religious society. 
Iwill like to press this point home in two ways: 
(i) by demonstrating that the key elements in his 
so-called Hindu view are really secular in nature and 
(ii) by indicating what might constitute the content of 


aHindu solution to the problems of a multi-religious 


Society. . 

A fundamental thrustin Swami Agnivesh's 
argument seems to bethatthe problems ofa multi- 
religioussociety possess two dimensions: (a) how. 
one religion treats other religions and (b) how one 
religious treats its own followers. Inrelation tothe first- 


the inter-religious dimension he identifies exclusivism 


and allied fundamentalism as the main culprits. In 


_relation to the second- the intra-religious dimension— 


he identifies exploitation as the main problem. 

He then goes on to examine the first dimension 
in a way such as to indicate that it primarily concerns 
Islam and Christianity, whose followers are pro- 
selytizingly antagonistic to those who do not accept 
their faith (even if the anatagonism is not always 
active). By contrast, ‘generally speaking...a Hindu 
has no problem living next to someone who believes 
in an altogether different God’ (p.71). Although he .. 
calls upon ‘Christianity and Islam to liquidate their ` 


missionary apparatus’ (p.72) he calls upon the state to 


ensure that such exclusivism not interfere with the 


freedom of religion and conscience of others: He does. 


not call upon Hindus to do anything in this regard. In 
other words, he is seeking a secular solution toa 
religious problem. Strikingly, іп neighbouring Nepal 


, 


‘which is a Hindu state, such an outcome has been 


secured by a blanket ban оп religious conversion. 

-  Asforthe issue of intra-religious exploitation, 
which Swami Agnivesh identifies as a problem 
common toalmostall religions in India in the form of 
gender inequality, child slavery, casteism, commu- 
nalism, consumerism and so on (p. 74), the solution 
he offers is in terms of the assertion of theirrights by 
the afflicted groups. These rights are human rights. 


. Hestates: ‘There cannot be a Muslim ora Hindu 3 


declaration of human rights. Human rights are 
universalandthey haveto be constitutionally backed 
by asecular legislative body’ (p.75). Thus, although 
Swami Agnivesh claims to take a Hindu view of these 
issues he ultimately adopts a secular peer in 
relation to them. 

Whatthen, one mi ight ask, would constitute a 
Hindu response to inter-religious and intra-religious 
issues ina multi-religious society like that of India? 
Asa pluralistic tradition Hinduism may provide 
several suggestions inthese matters (notexcluding 
the secularoptions!). But permit meto Suggest two 
with adistinctly Hindu flavour. 

One Hindu approach to the problem of religious 
exclusivism, fanaticism and fundamentalism would 
lie along the lines of introducing a sympathetic study’ 
of all the religions of the world in the educational 
curriculum ~ ап approach promoted by Mahatma 
Gandhi, Maulana Azad and S. Radhakrishnan. 

Similarly, another Hindu approach to the - 


. problem of intra-religious exploitation could consist 


ófa Universal Declaration of Hindu Rights by the 
world’s religions. After all, if the secular liberal 


. tradition is one source of value formation, the reli- 


gions of the world are no less in this regard. Atthe 
very least a Hindu initiative to proclaim its own vision 
of human rights and monitor its implementation 
would seem to follow naturally fromHindu premises. 
I therefore feel that while the Swami has 
identified the problems like a Hindu, his solutions 


· have not stretched beyond the proerusteen bed of 


seculari ism. 


Arvind Sharma. 
Faculty of Religious Studies 


McGill University, Montrael - 
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WE аге пом ready to move into a new stage of poli- 
tics. The hurly burly of elections, the great Indian 


„tamasha is now behind us. Jaded by the overkill of 


election hype — defections, unprincipled alliances, 
grandiose and empty promises, the marketing of caste, 
community and dynasty, apologies and appeals to loy- 
alty — the citizen as voter.can now safely move from 


' being participant to bystander. Now starts the stage of 


the buying and selling of our chosen representatives. 
‘Rhetorical flourishes of samajik sam'rasta, 
swadeshi, stability, suraksha and shuchita have not 
quite managed to hide the glaring absence of issues 
which govern the life chances of our citizens. Few 
in the fray thought it worthwhile to talk about the 
politics of resources — land, water, forests. No one 
cautioned about the increasing fragility of food secu- 
rity — the dangerous shift away from food crops er the 
degradation of arable land. Or for-that matter talked 


about. basic education and health. Evidently ош. 


abysmaly low HDI does not concern the political class. 

Years of sustained grassroots work for increas- 
ing transparency andaccountability may well influence 
local contests, butcome the elections to the Lok Sabha, 
across party spectrum, corruption and criminality don?t 
quite become handicaps in selection of candidates. 
Winnability is all. 2 

The Congress did deny tickets to some heavy- 
weights accused of involvement in the 1984 Sikh car- 


nage, or to its ex-prime minister for ‘sleeping’ when > 


the Babri Masjid was pulled down. But it had no qualms 
about depending upon the same worthies in its cam- 
paign. Worse, no shame about touting as its achieve- 
ments the performance of its government undera leader 
now jettisoned. 


The main player in the hustin gs forthe 12th Lok . 


Sabha, the BJP, comes across as no better. Attack Laloo 
Yadav for.the fodder scam, but ally with Jayalalitha. 


_ And worse, support alleged dori D.P. Yadav, only the 


other day accused as master criminal, just so that 


: MulayamSingh Yadav may betied down. Oneisentitled 


to be sceptical about its claim of providing stable 
andclean governance when each one of its new-found 
allies stands opposed to its basic principles - Ram 
Mandir, Article 370, Uniform Civil Code. ET 

As for the UF, it would be best to re-christen it 
as the.Left and Federal Front. For, whatever else the 


Refugees 


results might foretell, its only constituent with claims 
to a national status, the Janata Dal, is ready to-vanish. 
Nothing epitomises the fading away of a party which 
led three governments (not including 1977) than its 
prime minister having to depend onthe Akali Dal-BJP 
forvictory. . : ; 
With most credible opinion polls now forécast- 
inga hung Parliament, it is Sonia Gandhi more than 
*the.man Indiaawaits’ who has been pitch-forked onto 
centre-stage. No one had quite expected the silent 
sphinx from 10 Janpath to convert a lack-lustre соп-. 
test into a keen one. No charges — her Italian origins, < 
thefear of Rome Raj, Bofors, apprehensions of dynas- 
tic rule, even the fact that she is a mere primary mem-. 
ber, no elected leader, of the party — stopped her from 
galvanising crowds. Votes and'seats are another 
matter. Clearly the Congress, whom everybody had 
written off, is stillin the reckoning. . | 
Whatever the final complexion of the post-poll 


mn 


` atrangements, whichever party wins the coveted top 
: spot will bé constrained in following up its agenda. The 
: BJPisalready hamstrung by regional allies and efforts 


to widen its social base. If forced tó woo other forma- 
tions, necessary ifit wants to cross the magic half-way . 
mark, its core — the RSS and VHP — is unlikely to, be 
pleased. The4ure of pawo: is what may save our secu- , 
lar fabric. 
And perchance we geta Congress-led regime coe 
one gives much of achance to another UF led coalition), 
the search for an acceptable leader and the jockeying 
for ministerial berths should be enough to ensure that 
effective policy shifts are not on the agenda. All we can. 
be sure of is that extra-constitational diktats will be 
difficult to resist. : 2 
Whatthen should we do, other than remain peri- 
odically bemused and often pained bystanders. Cyni- 


.cal or tired withdrawl is no answer. Nor does electoral 


politics exhaust the political space. A variety of citi- 


. zen groups attempted to intervene in the process of | 


candidate selection and electioneering. Letus continue 
this engagement with promoting policy agendas on 
issues that matter. Given the state of our polity, we may 
soon get another chance. Itis, after all; noone's claim 
that politicians аге knowledge proof. 


Harsh Sethi 
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When you have to freight anything, anywhere in . Travel & Tours Division will organise one Jor you, 
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We'll take care of all the details. Whenever you ~ exhibitions and conferences as well, through,our 
need to despatch any official or business-related Trade Fairs, Exhibitions & Conferences Division. 
eocuments or parcels, desk-to-desk, just call us. \ , e 


We deliver the goods. 
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The best way to keep 
in touch with India 


Fortnight after fortnight, month upon month, issue after issue, India 
comes alive in the publications of The Business India Group 
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leading all colour automobile 
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“AN 18029002 COMPANY: 


: PRESERVE 
‘THE ENVIRONMENT 


At GACL. we manufacture basic chemicals 
of international stancard 


** Caustic Soda Lye, Flakes & Prills 


* Caustic Potash Lye & Flakes Ж | Е 
e Chlorine Gas & Liquid ` 


е Hydrochloric Acid e Hydrogen Gas 


` e Hydrogen Peroxide е Sodium Hypochlorite 


е Potassium Carbonate • Chloromethanes . 
e Sodium Cyanide е Sodium Ferrocyanide 
* Phosphoric Acid 


"; - 


GUJARAT ALKALIES AND _ 


CHEMICALS LIMITED > 


P.O. Petrochemicals - 391 346, Dist. Vadodara. 
Phone : 372681-2, 372981-2 © Fax : 372130 
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Wetake as much care-of the beds in-the garden 
as we do of the'ones in your room. > `} 


At Oberoi Hotels, we have a very simple philosophy when it comes to the environment. 


We return to the earth, everything we take from it. 
It is this belief that we put to practice before we design and build any of our hotels around the world. 


Because we believe that we are living on land leased from hatüre. 


^ Dewi Hotels s 


— 


Hotels in Australia, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, 





INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING. & 
FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED 
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more details, call: Mumbai: 207 4551, - 4 Delhi: 336 1091 Calcutta: 220 0017 


Delhi: 373 6863 Calcutta: 29008 Chennai: Chennai: 828 0984. 
852 5140. : 


ANZ Grindlays 
Silver Card 
Apply for this card even if you are not an 
` accountholder with us. For more details, 


call: Mumbai: 577 4404 Delhi: 296 4922 
Calcutta: 220 0400 Chennai: 823 5335. 


Open a bank account at home or in office. 
For'more details, call: Mumbai:.617 3818/19 


Chennai: 823 5449: 
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` Welcome aboaid the Premier Diesel Deluxe. 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling 
a pleasure. 

The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with 
a range of luxurious features. 

Ergonomically designed bucket seats with 
adjustable headrests: Plush carpets and velour 
upholstery. Tinted glass. 118NE Synchromesh 
gearbox. PU steering wheel. A back-lit instrument 
cluster with a quartz clock. 
` It's fitted with a quiet, eco- -friendly engine 
designed by FNM, Italy, that accelerates: tapidly 
within seconds. Giving you unmatched economy 
of over 18 kms* from every litre. | 


ор 


E | 
ТШ The Premier Automobiles Ltd. 


Accessories shown in tbe picture may not be part of standard equipment, * Source: Indian Auto Journal. 





Premier Diesel Deluxe. All the comfort 
without the expense. | 

To see the car on display, visit the dealer 
showroom today. A.C. version aso available. i 


High on.performance. Low on maintenance 


PREMIER 
IESEL 


eluxe 
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222 Theworld's No.1 in air conditioning. ` 
. ` ` Afterall,we invented it. | 
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| AIR-CONDITIONERS ш MULTI SPLIT 
Сарра 2 5 AIR-CONDITIONERS ш AIR HANDLING. UNITS ` 
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Carrier Aircon Limited, CORPORATE. HEADQUARTERS AND FACTORY, Delhi-Jaipur Highway, Narsingpur,  . 
Gurgaon 122001, Haryana Tel: 323231-8 Fax: .323230 е NORTH • Delhi: Tel: 6496369-72, 6495912-14, . ` 

. 6494050 Fax: 5496373, 6495916, 6495907 * Chandigarh: Tel: 609035 Telefax: 608512 * Lucknow: Tel: 323083 - 
Telefax: 384999 © Bhopal: Tel: 558372 Fax: 573807 *-Jaipur; Tel: 302193, 304067 Fax: 304330 • Indore: Tel: 542365 
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We .know the nexus. Some 
are downright- criminals. 
Nobody knows that better 
than us. But while others 
just say so, we expose 
them: The emperors in their 


new blood stained clothes. 


They are not going to do 
anything about it. We will. 


The truth: Stark, Bare апа ` 


Beautiful. 


Enter TVI, the first and 
only Indian News and 
Current Affairs Channel. 


.The largest Indian private ` 


news gathering network, 
where people think and 
view things differently. 
A forum for -honest, 
forthright, independent 


opinions. We break news 


on-the-hour, every-hour. 
News with view. Because, 


‚ме strongly believe the. 


next century is ours.. 
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shortest possible rime. -Yes, for over 


seventeen years, our housing finance has 





helped individuals, Co-operative societies 
and companies. : 
We have helped over million families 


то ser up home. Quite а comforting 


thought isn't it! 
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Asmile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow 
A flare of the nostrils. A frown. These are + 
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Spontaneously communicating 
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Oe children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda ме саге. 


For you, your family and the environment. 
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-` Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it . 


one of India's most environment-friendly motorcycles. 


Little wonder, then, that today over one and a half.million poud Hero Honda 


owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a 


. brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. 


Ride. a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. 
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Shriram Honda, ‘India’ 5 largest selling portable bc are now 


being exported to over 95 countries. ` 
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“ө ` Over 2, 50,000 satisfied customers : | 


e India's first ISO 9001 certified’ Portable Genset comipany. 
Do consider all these facts before you buy a portable genset.” 


Then'gó in for a Shriram Honda. 
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AT the beginning of this century (1906), liberal social 
reformer Gopal Krishna Gokhale pleaded for making 
elementary education compulsory. Today, 50 years 
into our existence as an independent nation, we are 
nowhere near ensuring that a majority of our children 
are in schools. And this notwithstanding constitutional 
commitment (of course, only in the Directive Prin- 
ciples of State Policy) to provide free and compulsory 
education for all children up to the age of 14 years by 
1960, a target date which is routinely puse back 
every decade. . 

Jt is not just India, but South m? (with the 
exception of Sri Lanka) that has emerged as the most 
illiterate region in the world, with 400 million illiter- 
ate adults (nearly one-half of the world total) and 50 
million out-of-school children (about one-third of the 
world total). South Asia has by now the lowest adult 
literacy rate (49 percent) in the world, behind even sub- 
Saharan Africa (57 per cent). This when in 1970, South 
Asia was ahead with a literacy rate of 32 percent com- 
paredto 27 percentin sub-Saharan Africa. 

These macro figures hide glaring.regional, caste, 
class and gender disparities. India' s Hindi beltaccounts 
forthe bulk of its illiteracy cake. And perchance some- 
one argues that the region is poor, itis worth asserting 
that Kerala or Himachal Pradesh or Mizoram have a 
far better educational record than Punjab or 
Maharashtra. More likely, the problem has to be located 
in the lack of will of our political masters, in insufficient 


application on the part of those who run the various - 


schemes and programmes. Politics, howsoever under- 

stood, seems to have little space for such concerns: 
Even those who blanch at the equation of literacy 

or schooling with education (the reference here is to 


\ 


Right to Education 


The problem 


the immense innate wisdom of our illiterate masses — 


‘incidentally the only time our political masters and 


policy-makers make any laudatory reference to the 
common citizen) rarely argue against the social costs 
of illiteracy. We have clear evidence that education 
leads to many social benefits — improvement in stan- 
dards of hygiene, reduction.in infant and child mortal- 
ity rates, decline in population growth rates, increase 
in labour productivity, greater politicalempowerment 
and democratization, and an improved sense of natio-. 
nal unity. Any economist will tell you that the rate of 
return on education, particularly primary education, 


even more on the girl child, is high. And yet... 


Is it that we do not know what to do? This, one 
suspects, is a claim which is difficult to sustain, given 
dozens of commission reports and innumerable inno- 
vative experiments across the country. From the 
Radhakrishnan and Kothari Commission Reports to 
the National Education Policy; from the Gargoti 
experiment to Kishore Bharti; from Mahila Samakhyä. 
to Lok Jumbish — we have a full list of what needs to 
be done, properly prioritised. i 

First, the quantitative challenge. If the goal of 
education for all (EFA) is-to be achieved by the year 
2000 A.D. , we needto get65 million children in South 
Asia in to school. This requires massive investments 
in schools, teachers and basic educational materials. 
Itis estimated that the region needs 410,000 new teach- 
ersevery year, three-fourths ofthem women. ` 

Second, we need to attend to the quality aspects. 
As important as ensuring enrolment is to ensure reten- 
tion, given that nearly 40 per cent of all children who 
do énter school drop out in the primary stage itself. 
Again the solutions are known — schools within easy 


M 


distance, flexible timings to suit eco-cultural cycles, 


having at least one female teacher per school, textbooks 


in local language/dialect — one can go on. Above all, 
there is a need to invest in the teacher, not just in pay 


- and perks, but in making it possible for her to teach, 


and well. š 

At the experimental level, the innovations 
are spectacular. In Rajasthan, the Shiksha Karmi 
project hired young middle-school pass youth to teach 
working children in accessible night schools by involv- 
ing the community and local NGOs. Evaluations 
showed that both quantitative and qualitative retention 
was high, Even in the ‘socially backward’ regions, the 
hunger for learning is undeniable. Parents are keen to 
send children to school, including girls, and pay if 


“+ needed. What we mustensure is a stable and engaging 


environment. 
It is often pointed out that poorer children can- 
not afford to attend school. That they need to work not 


justto supplement meagre family incomes, but also to 
feed themselves. In addition to the usual affirmative · 


action policies, some states initiated a mid-day meal 
programme. In Kerala, families keep aside cereals, 
coconuts and bananas as their contribution to the 


school. Where the community is interested, they | 


actively participatein makingthe schools work. Surely, 
it is not. our contention that other regions and states 
are uninterested in their children? 

For years now it has been suggested that teach- 
ers be hired locally, be made accountable to the local 
authority, and their jobs be made non-transferable. 
All easy, it seems. And yet, politicians, bureaucrats 
and teacher unions resist this ‘obvious’ move. Trans- 
ferring teachers is lucrative for many. As for teachers, 


they feel this would negatively affect their bargaining 
strength. 

Is it that this would require resources beyond 
the reach of our poor societies? Is this why, in the 
decade of the nineties, we have finally started relying 
on externally funded projects, mainly The World 


Bank's District Primary Education Project? Is basic 
: education not the duty of the state, a commitment that 


it is reneging from? After all, what does it cost? The 
Human Development in South Asia report for 1998 
estimates that it would take $1 billion a year or a mere 
0.3 per cent of the combined GNP of South Asia to do 
the trick. Can we honestly claim that this is beyond us? 

The argument is not the currently fashionable 
one, of World Bank bashing, that ‘ glamorous’ foreign- 
aided projects distort national priorities. It is just that, 
rhetorics apart, most projects suffer from conceptual; 
managerial and administrative weakness which impair 
their effectivity. Even the much talked about National 
Literary Mission, after initial success, seems to have 
whimpered out. Concurrent evaluation and course cor- 
rection forms no part of our implementation strategies. 

Finally, should basic education be made com-- 
pulsory, a fundamental right? Opinions vary, but it is 
indisputable that unless state and society is compelled 
to live up to the constitutional commitment, our elites 
willfind some excuse or the other for non-performance. 
For them the social costs of illiteracy may not matter. 
They and their children already access this good. But 
for the poor it does. 

Basic education is anécessity, not Just instrumen- 


tally, but in itself. It can also be fun, a joy. We cannot . 


afford to let time slip by, or let decision-makers off the 


‘hook. This issue of Seminar debates what is involved. 
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Squaring the circle | 


JEAN DREZE. 


Right to Education 


AROUND this time last year, some- 
one suggested that India might cel- 


ebrate 50 years of independence by - 


making elementary education a fun- 
damental right. The proposal was 
widely applauded, then fell into 
oblivionasthe Parliament preferred to 
celebrate the event with interminable 
speeches. The situation reminded me 
ofalabelIoncesaw оп asecond-hand 
television set in a shop window: 
Sound Only. і 

The fact that the proposed соп- 
stitutional amendment on the funda- 
mental right to education has been 
gathering dustfor so long speaks vol- 
umes about the priorities of political 
leaders. Nevertheless, there is a good 
chance of the amendment being 
passed relatively soon, given the 
mounting public pressure behind it. 
Thereal challenge, however, is to put 
this amendment into practice. One 
aspect of this challenge (probably not 


- the most demanding) is to deal with 


its financial.1mplications. This is 
where the government seems to be 


painting itself into a corner, made up 
of three conflicting priorities: selec- 
tive fiscal discipline, liberal teacher 
salaries, and the fundamental right - 
toeducation. ` 
The first priority is selective 
fiscal discipline. The adjective 'selec- 
tive’ isimportant because comprehen- ` 
sive fiscal discipline would call for 
fairly obvious measures thatare beyond 
“the currently acceptable bounds, such 
as drastic cuts in subsidies for the 


` privileged, reduction in military expen- 


diture, andasharpincreaseinincome . 
taxes. These options would come up 
against powerful lobbies and are 
therefore quietly ignored most of the 
time. Instead, the fiscal disciplinarians 
train their guns on soft targets. © 

How imperative fiscal discipline 
really is in the first place is an arguable 
matter. For the followers of the IMF 
school of economics (where IMF seems 
to stand for ‘Ignore Market Failures’), 


. fiscal discipline has become a sacred 


cow. This prescription, in turn, is usu- 


ally justified in terms of concern for 


M 


inflation. Why inflation is such a 
dreadful monster is rarely explained 
and, disconcertingly enough, eco- 
nomics textbooks have remarkably 


little to say on this subject. As Frank ` 


Hahn put it in his distinguished trea- 
tise on Money and Inflation fifteen 
years ago, the belief that inflation is an 
evil in itself ‘is a belief for the anthro- 
pologist and psychologist to unravel 
—economists cannot help.’ 


T. avoid misunderstanding, I must 
clarify that whateconomists mean by 
inflation is a situation where prices 
and wages are rising over time. This 


differs from a situation where prices 


are rising but wages are not. The lat- 
teriscertainly undesirable and people 
are right to protest when it arises. But 
inflation as defined here is not neces- 


: sarily bad, at least when the rate of. 


increase of prices and wages is rela- 
tively low. For instance; in India dur- 


ing the 1980s, prices were rising at 


about 10 per cent per year and wages 
a little faster, and it could be argued 
that the economy was none the worse 


- 


for it. China's economy, with even : 


higher inflation, was among the most 
successful in the world. In general, 
there isno evidence that moderate lev- 
els of inflàtion reduce economic 
growth, or have other major economic 
or social costs. : 

Why then, has a sophisticated 
institution such as the IMF fallen into 
the trap of absurd recommendations 
such as balanced budgets and zero 
inflation? I believe that the answer has 
to be sought not from anthropologists 
or psychologists, but from political 
scientists: it has something to do with 


-the aversion of corporate financial 


institutions to inflation, and with the 
political influence of these institu- 
tions. As Jagdish Bhagwati candidly 
said inarecent interview, ‘Wall Street 
views are very dominant in terms of 
the kind of world you wantto see.’ 


` 


All this may seem to be ata tan- 
gent, but I mention the point because 
there is some danger of India falling 
into a similar trap of inverted priori- 
ties, where the control of inflation is 
given overriding importance at the 
expense of real social issues-(such as 
education). In European countries, this 
inversion of priorities has taken aston- 


ishing proportions, with finance minis- . 


ters showing far more zeal in-bringing 
inflation down from (say) two to one per 
cent per year than in fighting mass un- 
employment. Similar attitudes seem to 
be slowly taking rootinIndia.Finance 
Minister P..Chidambaram, for ins- 
tance, concluded a recent assessment 
of the state of India's economy with 
the words: ‘Above all, we are justifi- 
ably proud of.our success in keeping 
inflation as low as 4 percentin the past 
six months!’ I am not sure that this 
‘success’ is really worth more than 
passing mention inareview of India's 
economic performance. 

Having said this, there is a strong 
case for fiscal discipline in India. 
More responsible and equitable pat- 


‘terns of taxation and expenditure 


could indeed be of great benefitforthe 
masses. For this to happen, however, 
fiscal discipline has to take a more 
comprehensive form, going beyond 
the selective focus.on soft targets. 


О. aspectofthecurrent policy of 
selective fiscal discipline has been to 
combine austerity insome fields with 


largesse in others. Public sector sala- . 


ries have been one object of this lar- 
gesse, culminating with the Fifth Pay 
Commission report and its repercus- 
sions. The fact that this massive give- 
away to the middle class came from 
parties that are seen as left on the poli- 
tical spectrum gives much food for 
thought. Also interesting is how the 
government almost instantly found 
the financial resources required to 
back these massive salary bills (nota- 


` 


bly by raising various taxes, and cut- 
ting expenditure across.the board), at 
atime when there is supposed to be no 
extra money for social spending. 
School teachers are-by no means 
the main beneficiaries of the revised 
pay scales. Nevertheless their salaries, 
already increasing at about 9 per cent 


. per year in real terms in the 1980s, are 


making another great leap forward. Is 


this a good thing? It could be argued 


that higher teacher salaries help to 
improve teaching standards. But since 
the higher salaries are paid irrespec- 
tive of ateacher’s effort, this incéntive 
effect is likely to be weak. 


S... recént studies confirm that 
teacher performance in government 
schools bears no relation to their sala- 
ries. Itis also worth remembering that 
in rural India, school teachers already 
belong to the top decile of the income 
scale, making it hard to justify further 
material privileges. Teachers cer- 
tainly need better work conditions, 
but this should take the form of an 


improved school infrastructure, bet- . 


tertraining, less crowded classrooms, 
more respectfromthe education bure- 
aucracy and greater support fromthe 
parental community. These steps 
would do a great deal more than sal- 
ary increases to improve tlie teaching 
standards and job satisfaction of 
teachers. 4 

Let us now put two and two 
together. Selective fiscal discipline 
has effectively putacap onthe growth 
of public expenditure on education (as 
a share of GDP, the latter has in fact 


-declined year after year since 1991-2). 


On the other side, the rapid growth of 
teachers' salaries continues unabated. 
Given that these salaries account for 
over 95 per cent of total expenditure 
on elementary education, the Educa- 
tion Ministry has only one way to 
make ends meet: slow down on new 
teacherappointments. This is exactly 
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what has happened in recent years, 
leading to a steady decline in the num- 
ber of teachers per child. 


; | he current:slowdown in teacher 


appointments is in conflict. with the 
professed commitmentto elementary 
education as a-fundamental right. 
Indeed, oneaspect of this right is thatall 
citizens are entitled to minimal school- 
ing facilities at a reasonable distance 
from their homes.. This requires a 
majorüpg тайїпа ofthe schooling infra- 
structure, including a large increase 
in the number.of teachers. As things 


stand, schools are so under-staffed ` 


that many of them provide little more 
than basic child-minding services. 
Single-teacher schools are an extreme 
manifestation of this phenomenon, 


` but the problem is not confined to 


these schools. 

There are various estimates of 
the financial implications of the right 
to education, which are largely driven 
by teacher requirements and teacher 
salaries. -According to the Saikia 


. Committee, the fundamental right to 


education calls for an. additional 
expenditure of Rs 40,000 crore over 
the Ninth Plan. This estimate, which 


precedes the Fifth Pay Commission - 


report, and makes no allowance for 
salary increases, is probably on the 
low side. Buteven this modest figure 
is way above what the Education 


‘Department can hope to get for ele- 


‘ 


‘Right to Education 


mentary education as things stand. In 


„short, there is no sign of any official 


willingness to face up to the financial 


What is the way out of this 
impasse? One prediction is that the 
proposed constitutional amendment 
will be quietly dropped. This, in my 
view,-is unlikely, if only because the 
amendment has overwhelming public 
support. Also, the fundamental right 

{ 


` 


to elementary education has already 
been recognized by the Supreme 
Court in the Unnikrishnan case 
(1993), giving Parliament little choice 
but to recognize it too. ` 

‘A more optimistic prediction is 
that the fundamental right to educa- 
tion will prevail, and that public pres- 
sure (perhaps in-the form of a Public 
Interest Litigatian) will bulldoze the 
financial obstacles. This would be an 
interesting denouement, especially if 
it constrains the fiscal disciplinarians 
to explore new means of achieving 
their goal. Much as I would like to 


. believe in this outcome; itis however 


a hard wicket, because the govern- 
ment has another way of wriggling out 
of this situation. This is to give formal 
recognition to the fundamental right 


to education, while giving itadiluted | 


interpretation which-minimizes the 


‘responsibilities of the state. 


T.. door is already open to this 


. course of action. The proposed con- 


stitutional amendment, in itself, does 
not specify exactly how the funda- 
mental right to education is to be 
implemented. It leaves itto individual 
states to formulate relevant legislation 
for this purpose. And while some 


.guidelines.about the content of stich 
' legislation are contained in the Saikia 


Committee report, these guidelines 


are unlikely to have much force in 


practice. ` қ 
Some states will. bfobably 
confine themselves to compulsory 


:education laws that focus on the res- 
implications ofthe fundamental right -` 
· to education as estimated by various 
, expertgroups and committees. 


ponsibility of parentsto send children 
to school. Others may specify that all 


children are entitled to minimal. 


schooling facilities, but without going 
very far in specifying what these 
facilities are (e.g., in terms of conve- 
nience of access, physical infrastruc- 
ture, teacher-pupil ratios and teacher 
qualifications). This will make it pos- 


sible for the state government to get. 


away with providing the missing 


` facilities in the form of cheap arrange- - 


ments such as ‘non-formal education 
centres’ and low-paid shikshakarmis. 


A. a matter of fact, several states 


are already making quiet but per- 
sistent moves towards reliance on. 
low-cost.schooling as ameans to.uni- - 


' versalize elementary education. In - 
-Himachal Pradesh, for instance, ‘vol- 


untary teachers’ employed at about 
half the salary of a regular teacher 
have already been recruited onalarge | 


Scale in government schools. In 


Rajasthan, shiksha karmis are widely 
used as substitute teachers in remote 
villages. Low-cost schooling is prob- 


ably most developed in Madhya 


Pradesh, which now has at least four 
different types of alternative school- 


ingarrangements: non-formal educa- 


tion centres sponsored by the central 


. government, shiksha karmis posted in 


formal schools, ‘alternative schools’, 
and informal schools created under 


^ the state’ s innovative ‘educatfon guar- 
antee scheme’ (EGS). These different 


facilities are not necessarily aimed at 
providing low-cost alternatives to for- 
mal schools (some of them have a 
completely differentinspiration), but 
there is a strong pressure to use them 
inthat way. i 
‘How effective are these low- 
cost schooling facilities? The first 


` generation of such facilities, consist- ` 


ing of non-formal education centres | 


i sponsored by the central government, 
- were a fiasco. Sevéral studies indicate 


that a large majority of these NFE cen- 
tres are non-functional. To cite only 
one, the recent PROBE survey of 
schooling facilities in the Hindi speak- 
ing states found fewer than ten func- 


_tional NFE centres in 188 survey 


villagés (ox paper, India has-more 
than 2.4 lakh NFE centres, i.e. oné for 
every other village or so). Even in the 
‘functional’ centres, the level of teach- 


MEL 


; under the 


) 


"ing activity was minimal. So much so 


that; in many cases, local residents апа. 
even school teachers.were unaware of 
their existence. 


I. 1,221 sample households, the sur- 
vey found only two children who were 
actually enrolled irí aNFE centre. And 
the survey did not uncover a'single 
case of a child who had ‘graduated’ 
from а non-formal education centre 
toa formal school, even though one 
of the main goals of NFE centres is 
precisely to make this possible. Not- 
withstanding these and other clear 
indications of the failure of the pro- 
gramme, the creation of scores of 
additional NFE centres continues- 
unabated — the current target is 3.5 
lakhs. As atop- level bureaucrat from 


‘the Department of Education candidl y 
“put it at a recent seminar in Delhi, 


‘non-formal education survives 
because itis a profitable industry.’ 

The second generation of 
low-cost schooling facilities, which’ 
encompasses the state-specific initia- 
tives mentioned earlier, is somewhat 
better planned and more promising. 
Voluntary teachers in Himachal 
Pradesh, for instance, seem to play a 
useful role. The same applies to infor- 
mal schools set up in Madhya Pradesh 
‘education guarantee 
scheme’ , thoughitis too early to assess 
this initiative with any confidence. 

A distinction needs to be made, 
however, between the role of these 
facilities as à temporary supplement 
to the mainstream schools, and as a 
permanent substitute for the latter.- 
Providing alternative learning facili- 
ties for drop- out children, for instance, 
is certainly a useful thing. So is post- 
ing ashikshakarmi in an under-staffed 
school, asa provisional arrangement. 
But it is quite anothgr matter to argue 
that non-formal schooling facilities 


.provide an adequate substitute for 


formal schools. 


Until recently the lastargument 
would have had few takers, but its 
political acceptability is rapidly gain- 
ing ground as the i imperatives | of. fis- 


cal discipline put pressuré оп: the state. ` 
to fall back on low-cost schooling 


arrangements. The obvious danger 
of *universalizing' elementary edu- 
cation in this way (bearing in mind 
that the low-cost facilities are almost 
invariably aimed at underprivileged 
children) is that it is inequitable, 
unless the low-cost schooling faci- 


'lities are of the same quality as the 


mainstream schools. Failing that, 
the two-track formula may institu- 
tionalize the disparities of educa- 
tional.opportunities which univer- 
sal ele-mentary education seeks to 
eliminate. 


МУ... low- cost schooling 


facilities can deliver education of the 


'same quality as the mainstream 


schools is an open question. It is not 
impossible in principle: the lower 
costs of these facilities are usually due 
to lower salaries, and, as argued ear- 
lier, salaries need not bear much rela- 
tion to teaching standards. But the 
sustainability of these salary differen- 
tials is doubtful (thelower-paid teach- 


ers being quick to organize and 


demand higher salaries, as is already 
happening in each of the three States 
mentioned earlier), not to speak of 
their equity. The sustainability issue 
also applies to the institutional 
arrangements that support these alter- 
native facilities. ` 

The onus of proof that low-cost 


schooling can deliver quality educa- 


tion in an equitable and sustainable 


manner lies with the advocates of this ~ 


strategy: Meanwhile, public pressure 


-should focus on an undiluted version 


ofthe fundamental rightto education, 
based on the inclusion of all children 
in a common schooling system. And 
ifthisformulais costly, so be it. 
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Where are we at? 


RATNA M. SUDARSHAN 


IT is igdaily accepted that 4-5 yéars 
of schooling is needed for durable lite- 
racy. On the assumption that ‘basic 
education’ has asimple objective, i.e. 
a literate population (as opposed to an 
educated one), this paper presents 
some of the patterns observed in our 
achievements in moving towards this 
objective. The data presented here is 
drawn from an NCAER survey con- 
ducted in 1993-94 for rural India. 
Taking the country as a whole, 
inrural India 65.6% of males and 40% 
of females over the age of 7 are found 
to be literate, or alittle over half 
(53.5%) of the population. Not sur- 
prisingly the highest levels of literacy 
are found in Kerala, at 93% of males 
and 86.5 % of females, considerably 
above any other state. Himachal 


Pradesh and the North East follow, 


with 79.4% (M) and 57% (F) in 
Himachal Pradesh, and 77% (M) and 
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60.9% (F) in the North East. At the 

other extreme are Bihar, with 56.6% 
for males and 28.8% for females; and 
Rajasthan with 60.4% for males and 
19% for females. The states with low 
levels of malz literacy are also the ones 
with the highest gender gap. This 
relationship is shown in the diagram 
using data at state level and the ratio - 
of female to male literacy as a measure 


-of the gender gap in literacy. 


- These regional disparities are 
well known. The data shows that 
literacy levels increase steadily as · 


income increases. At a household - 


income level of under Rs 20,000, 57% 
of males and 32.5% of females are lite- 


rate; at levels over Rs 86,000 the cor- 


responding figures are 86.4 and 62.2, 


` The increase in literacy is more pro- - 


nounced for females, since the levels 
for males are always higher than for 
females. Thus, in Rajasthan, the level 
for females from households with 


average percapitaincome perannum . ` 


ofunderRs 15001s 1396 and this &oes 
upto 36% for households with income 
over Rs 6000. In contrast, the differ- 
ence between land owners and land- 
less is not very sharp; it is 68% (М) 
and 41.396 (Е) for land owners and 
60.496 and 37.696 for landless. How- 
ever, landless wage earners are less 
fortunate. 

Тһе lowest level of literacy 


` among different occupation groups is 
- among daily wage earners at 48.7% 


A This paper presents data from the NCAER 
Human Development Profile of India: inter- 
state and inter-groupJdifferentials (November 
1996). I would like to thank Dr. Abusaleh 
Shariff for his suggestions. Any opinions 
expressed here are entirely personal. 


(M) and 27.2 (Е) and the highest 


among the salaried/professional at 
85% (M) and 58.2 (F). The com- 


‘pounding of vulnerabilities due to 


occupation, gender and region is 
reflected inthe literacy rates of female 
wage earners in the states of Bihar, 
U.P. and Rajasthan. Thus, the levels 
for male wage earners in Bikar is 
29.3%, in U.P. 39.4% and in Rajas- 
than 44.9%. In thecase of females, the 
rates are 10.3 in Bihar, 9.7 in U.P. and 
only 6% in Rajasthan. | 
Caste groups show the lowest 
levels for STs (51.3 M and 26 F) with 
the levels being much higher for non 
SC/ST Hindus (72.3 M and 45 F). Like- 
wise, taking religious groups, for all 
Hindus the level is 65.9 (M) and 39.2 
(F), for Muslims 59.5 (M) and 38 (F) 
and for Christians 85 (M) and 76.5 (F). 
More immediate environments 
make an impact. In households where 
both parents are educated, the literacy 
levels are 89.5 (M) and 74.7 (F) while 
for households where both are illiter- 
atethe levels are 15.4 (M) and 8.7 (F). 
As between parents, a literate mother 
has-greater impact on child literacy. In 
villages with alow level of develop- 
ment, the levels are 56.1 (M) and 26.5 


. (F) and in those with a high level the 


figures are 74.4 and 52.7. 


С ш the average achieve- 


ment levels hide wide variations. Any 
concern with strengthening the edu- 
cational system calls for some under- 
standing of diverse performances. It 
is relatively easy to postulate that if 
education levels can be raised, appro- 
priate employment opportunities 
made available, and higher levels of 
income generated, then we have the 
potential here for a dynamic virtuous 
circle of ever increasing levels of edu- 


` cation, productivity and income. But 


for those who are not part of this 
growth dynamic, the incentives for 
education may below. 


From the evidence of village 


surveys, it does not appear that there ' 


is a lack of motivation, in that people 


‚ агё well aware of the potential benefits 


from education. These are perceived 


“ав being of different kinds. The most 


widespread is the demand for func- 
tional literacy, especially among 
women: the ability to read numbers, 
communicate with officials, write let- 
ters, use ration cards, all of the diverse 
ways in which literacy and numeracy 
are almost essential in a monetized 


` and increasingly urbanized economy. 
Literacy or education is also seen | 


as a safety net, again especially for 
women: it may notbe seen as an essen- 
tial attribute to play the role of mother, 
wife and partner in work, but in case 


of misfortune, some level of literacy 


will afford better chances of earning 
an independent income. 


Tie perception of education as a 
means of getting abetter job and hence 
provide upward mobility in the soci- 
ety is perhaps the most problematic, 
because even while it offers an effec- 
tive tool to encourage greater partici- 
pation in school, itcan simultaneously 
lead to the unforeseen impact ‘of 
unfulfilled expectations. Finally, edu- 


: cation may be seen as a means of 


empowerment: control over one’s life 
in more than just an economic sense. ` 

‘Restricting. ourselves to func- 
tional literacy, a demand for which is 
enough to ensure that children are 
enrolled in school, it is difficult to 
explain why we are still well short of 
universal enrolment. If the problem is 
not demand, is it that there are no 
schools? Ordo they exist only on paper? 


Oris schooling too expensive? 


As with literacy, there is consid- 
erable variation in enrolment rates. 


` Among the poorer performing states, 


we find the greatest gender disparity 
in Rajasthan, with the ever enrolment 


_tate being 78% of males and 41.9% 


of females. Corresponding figures for . 
U.P. are 73.2% (M) and 53.4% (F) and 
for Bihar 64.7% (M) and 51.2% (Р). ` 


Enrolment of course, is only half the 
picture: it is well known that irregu- 
lar attendance and discontinuation or 


dropout are persistent problems. 


Discontinuation rates! are highest 
among landless wage earners —7:5 for 
males and 13.7 for females, as against 
4.2 for males and 6.7 for females 


among land owners. Among the . 


states, the highest rates are found in 
Andhra Pradesh, for landless wage 
earners at 1496 for males and 20.996 
forfemales. Regional differences may 
be due to opportunities for employ- 
ment of children, but one striking fact 
about discontinuation needs to be 
noted. These rates are found to be low 
for children in the age group6-11,and 
significantly higher in the 12-14 age 
group, apattern observed in all states. 
For rural India as a whole, the differ- 
ences are shown in Table 1. 


420 TABLE! - 
Discontinuation Rates (6-14 years) 





Rural India 


M>- >: F 
6-9 years 0.71 1.01 ` 
6-11 years 1.68 2.70 
12-14 years 10.84 17.07 





The implication is that if chil- - 


dren can be enrolled in school аса 
young age, there is a good possibility 
of imparting 4-5 years of teaching 


.before the social and economic pressu- 


res that result in dropout mount high. 


T.. datacan be supplemented with 
data from another survey carried out 
by the NCAER (MIMAP-India 1995) 


1. The more commonly used expression, ‘гор 
out rate’ is not used here, and the term 
‘discontinuation rate’ is used instead, because 
drop out rates are generally calculated per 
annum; the figures given here however are an 


average of all those who discontinued school- _ 


ing at any time in the ages between 6 and 14 
years. : 
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which shows that participation in both 
paid and unpaid work is not significant 


_ for children under the age of 10. The 


argument that child labour is behind 


the low rates of enrolment and high 


drop: out is therefore a shaky one; 


at least for very young children. The. ` 


argument that compulsory schooling 
would reduce child labour, or that itis 


the only way of doing this, may well - 


be correct for children over 10 or 12; 


7 butthedata seems to su ggestthateven 
withoutareduction inthe incidence of : 


child labour, there is no good reason 
why children under ten should not be 


in school. The only exception might 
be in the few areas of.very high inci- 


dence of child labour; e.g. matches, 

fireworks; but these do not explain 

low enrolmentall over the country. 
The data suggests that (a) for 


‚ children below 10, it is difficult to 
explain non-enrolment in schools by 


recourse either to excessive work bur- 
dens within the household (care of sib- 


lings, household chores) or paid work’ 


outside the horne (see Chaudhry 
1996). The connection between work 


participation rate and levels of enrol- 


ment is therefore low. (b) Taking all 
children between 6-14, it seems that 


the correlation between work partici- * 


pation rates and discontinuation is 
positive. This is illustrated in the 
tables below, using data at state level. 

This brings us back toaconcern 
with incentives. If motivation is high, 
as suggested earlier, why do enrol- 
ment rates remain lower than can be 


explained. by children's work or 


liousehold chores? The quality.of 
schooling is clearly one-possible fac- 
tor. Another is the cost incurred in 
sending children to school. This has 
been estimated at an average of Rs 378 
per pupil per household per year, and 


i$ mainly on books, stationery and’ 


school dresses, followed by coaching 
,and fees, Although governmentschools 
do not charg2 fees, other expenses 
remain. The average expenditure in 


governmentschools 15 Rs 317, in gov-- 


ernment aided schools Rs 391, andin 
private schocls Rs 742. The signifi- 
cance of these amounts can be better 
seen in comparison with the average 
levels ofi income: among wagé earn- 
ing households for instance, average 
earning perday was found to be Rs 24. 

Overall, most children are in 
government schools (67.9%); another 


` 22% are in government aided schools 


and only 9.8% are in private schools. 
Butthe relative importance of govern- 


ment schools is decreasing. A com- 


parison of NCERT data for 1986-with 
NCAER data for 1994. suggests that in 
a few states there has been very sig- 


nificant change in relative importance _ 











. Source: NCAER/HDI Survey, 1994. 


Definitions: 1. Ever Enrolment Rate (EER) 


TABLE 2 ' 
_ Work Participation Rate, Enrolment and Discontinuation: е E - 
Rural India EE | | Rural India (Female) 
A - (6-14 Years) .' (6-14 Years) 
States WPR : Enrolment Discontinuation ` States WPR Enrolment Discontinuation 

' Rajasthan І 1.07 ‘78.0 222 Kerala 0.5 98.0 . 20 d 
Himachal Pradesh . ^ 1.2 95.5 18 Himachal Pradesh © 0460: 900 22 
Kerala . 1.3 :99.2 L5 ^" Uttar Pradesh · 0.8 ` 534^ | 75.6 

. North East Region 1.9 "84.6 . 29 North East Region 1.0 76.3 41. 

" Uttar Pradesh) | 22: 73.2 -7 33^ Rajasthan <, 1.1 49, "7  ..66: 

" Haryana . . 2.5 83.8 3.8 ` . Bihar . 1.2 512. Al] 7 
Bihar 40.- 647 26 Haryana `- A3. е. TAIE з 46- 7 
Madhya Pradesh 4.4 -68.5 ` 7.3 West Bengal ` 23. = 65.1 6.5 
Orissa ` 52 4,9 . 78.5 62 . ` "Punjab ^. 3.0 84.4 617 -- 
West Bengal p 4.9 . 67.0 5.9 : . Madhya Pradesh 41 2558 - 9.0. 
Gujarat ` 53 85.3 5.6. Orissa ` 2422: 63.4 79.3 
Punjab 22». ЛІ. 890 748 Gujarat 5.0 745 ., ^ 95 
Tamil Nadu ^". . . 63 :909- ` 75” - Maharashtra — 58 . 823 $4. 
Maharashtra . 6.9 881 459 Tamil Nadu a e 84,3 14:8: 
Kamàtaka- . ' 1Л`` . 906 — 68 Karnataka 7.8 75.1 25K 
Andhra Pradesh 100 * | 85.1 82. Andhra Pradesh 10.3 ' 73.8 12.1 - 
Rural India ' ^ 440 771 4.8 Rural India , 


- 35 648 - > 76° 


Ever Enrolment Rate is the proportion of children who ever got enrolled in school; at any level, who were aged 6- 14 years atthe time of: survey. ` 
This rate will be higher than the Enrolment Ratio estimated by the All India Educational Survey. Я 


2. Average Discontinuation Rates 


Average Discontinuation Rate is estimated as the.percentage бї еуег enrolled children who discontinued studies at any time in the age bracket 
6-14 years. Since these rates are the average for a 9 year period and the rate of discontinuation is higher in early years, they аге bound to be 
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. low. The Average Discontinuation Rate multiplied by 9 can be compared with one minus the retention rate given by other sources. 
| РКІ is calculated using usual status definition. - 


f 


d 


over this period. In U.P., government : 


schools have fallen to 56% from 
83.7% with an increase in aided and 
even morein private schools.In West 
Bengal the decline is from 71.596 to 
20.596, the increase being mainly in 
. aided schools. The percentage of pri- 
vate schools has also considérably 
increased in Punjab, Haryana, Bihar, 
“Andhra and Kerala. The implication, 
that(some) people are willing to spend 
тоге on schooling, might also mean 
that inequities are increasing. 


M ost of the variations noticed 
above are not surprising and represent 
essentially the combined impact of 
various factors. At the individual 
level, expectations from education 
' depend very much on life experiences 
_ of the parents and anticipation of a 
child’s future roles. It is not surpris- 
ing to finda higher value being placed 
on education in households with edu- 
cated parents, in more developed and 
higher income states, among the sala- 
ried and professional classes, and 
. among boys. The lastreflects a persist- 
ing belief that the primary, ambition 
fora girl is that she should manage her 
marriage well; if education contrib- 
utes to this, as it will if levels of edu- 
cation among males goes up, then its 
value will increase. But, for boys the 
demand for education is not as deriva- 
tive as it appears to be for girls and is 
‚ moreclosely linked toits influence оп 
future employment and éarnings.. 
Literacy or basic education is 
a first essential step in developing 
human capital and capability. The 
impact is cumulative arid apparent 
over time. Thus some studies have 
reported the positive influence literate 
grandparents have on the children's 
schooling. The ability to articulate, 
define and express in language is 
essential to human capability as we 
understand it. From a social stand- 
point there is considerable incentive 


to increase allocations to education. 


_ The financial outlays needed to provide 


schooling at existing quality to all chil- 
dren currently notin school isestimated 


` at roughly Rs 74.5 billion. Using these 


estimates an outlay of 3.2% of the GDP 
is needed for universal primary educa- 
tion (NCAER/1994; p. 192-3). 


J B. ifeducationis leftto individual 


choice alone, only the more success- 
ful (people, groups, regions) have a 
real stake in its expansion. It is in the 
public good aspect of education that 


any hope of achieving universal lite- 


racy lies. Itis only community norms 


- that could draw into school the chil- 


dren who at present are described 
as ‘nowhere children’ —notin school, 
not at work (Chaudhry 1996). These 
norms compel a certain kind of beha- 


_viour: they require action withoutany 


definite return to the individual, but 
social disapproval if violated. | 
Why does our society notclearly 
and actively supportuniversal school- 
ing? In a society where caste and 
occupational status are definitions 
of identity, virtually impossible to 
shake off, the one available route to 
all to improve and change life chances 
is through education. So we are now 
caught in an apparent dilemma. Uni- 
versal schooling, if it could be imple- 
mented overnight, would leave us all 
in the same place: only we would be 
literate and numerate. Some other 
attribute would then determine if we 
could get a better job-and increase 
ourincome. 
| Inasense, this brings us back to 
the question of incentives or motiva- 
tion. Although it was argued earlier 
that motivation levels are high, it is 
apparent that this is not independent 
of expectations. Improving the qua- 
lity of schools, expanding coverage, 
andintroducing incentives may attract 
more children into school. Ata policy 
level, the claimis made for the social 


and economic outcomes of higher lev- 
els of education/literacy are not small. 
They include expectations that ferti- 
lity levels will fall, productivity will 
go up, and that the rate of economic 
growth will increasé. ‘One Indian 
study (Loh 1995) even found that the 
impact of a single additional year 
of workforce education was a 15% 
increase in economic output’ (World 
Bank 1997, p. xvi). Such statistical 
correlations are presented as though 
nochange is needed in the curriculum 
or the methods of teaching, although 
both expert assessments and practical 
experience suggest that these are fun- 
damental to expectations that are pre-- 
mised on changing attitudes and 
behaviour. 


| naiming foruniversal basic educa- 
tion, as one essential step in expand- 
ing capabilities, the challenge before 
policy-makers is therefore twofold; 


first, to put together the resources-_ 
. needed; and second, to recognize the 


danger in projecting unrealistic expec- 
tations before the people. Basic edu- 
cation may, or may not, lead to better 
jobs, higher income, a different way 


-of life. What is needed is the motiva- 


tion to be literate or educated for.its 
own sake, orat mostforthe functional 
needs of daily living. In this sense, 
expectations need to be toned down, 
not further raised. 
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NALINI JUNEJA 


Right to Education 


IN 1997, with the spotlight suddenly 
on the.83rd Constitutional Amend- 
ment Bill, which seeks to add a fun- 
damental right (for the first time since 
Independence) to the Constitution of 
India, the attention of the nation has 
been drawn to the constitutional and 
legal basis of education in India. 

- The Constitution provides a 
large number of rights and freedoms 
totheIndian people. Certain civil, poli- 
tical and cultural rights and freedoms 
are secured as fundamental rights en- 
forceable against the state through 
constitutionally guaranteed remedies, 
i.e., they are justiciable. On the other 
hand, certain other rights perceived 
to be largely social and economic in 
nature, have been listed as Directive 
Principles of State Policy and are not 
justiciablethrough courts of law. These 
rights, in other words, if denied or neg- 
lected, cannot be procured by the citi- 
zen her through the courts. Thus the 
classification ofthe rights ofthecitizen 
into these two categories, could be 
interpreted as placing hierarchical val- 
uesontheserightsrelativetoeach other. 

Education for the masses is 
referred to in the Directive Principles 
of State Policy, wherein in Article 45, 
the Constitution directs the state to 
endeavour to provide, within a period 
of 10 years from the commencement 
of the Constitution, free and compul- 
sory education for all children up to 
the age of 14 years. 


Constitutional commitments 


Itis our view that if due attention 
is to be given to education, it must be 
made a fundamental right. Addressing 
some common questions and misper- 
ceptions regarding laws for compul- 
sory education, this paper tries to point 
out that political will determines the 
manner in which laws are enforced. Iri 
fact, the very act of placing education 
ineithercategory ofrights can well be 
perceived to Ее the primary expres- 
sion of sucha political will. 

This political will was evidently 
not in favour of education for the 
masses when the Constitution was 
being framed and the right to educa- 
tion was deleted from the list of fun- 
damental rights proposed by the 
sub-committee on fundamental rights 
of the Constituent Assembly in 1947. 
It may be worthwhile to replay’ the 
scene which cccurred 50 years ago 
and judge in hindsight if our dismal 
record in mass education should not 
be traced to this fateful day. 

~ In April 1947, the sub-commit- 
tee on fundamental rights of the Con- 
stituent Assembly had, after due 
consideration of its importance and - 
justiciability, placed the Rightto Edu-. 
cation among the list of justiciable 
fundamental rights as Clause 23 of its 
finalreport. 

The scene which one will flash- 
back to is a meeting of the advisory 
committee ofthe Constituent Assem- 
bly (21-22 April 1947) chaired by 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in the Hall - 


ofthé Parliament House. 

The Scene: Making education a fun- 
damentalright (Take 1). 

The Date: 21-22 April 1947. 

The Occasion: Meeting of the advi- 
sory committee on fundamental 
rights. : 

The House 15 meeting to consider 
clause by clause, the report of the fun- 
damental rights committee. The ‘right 
to education’ has been recommended 
as a fundamental right. In his brief 


introductory remarks, the Chairman, 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel directed the 
advisory committee: "The committee 
has recommended a very elaborate set 
of rights and clauses for adoption or 
for your consideration. But I feel it 
would be better if we confine our- 
. selves orrestrict ourselves tothe rights 
which are actually considered neces- 
' sary, more or less according to law, 
and not.go into detailed description 
of theoretical rights which are not 
enforceable at all.' 


I. is now the turn of Clause 23 to be 
taken upforconsideration. 
‘Secretary: 23. Every citizen is 
entitled asofrightto free primary edu- 
cation and it shall be the duty of the 
State to provide within a period of 10 


years from the commencement of this | 


Constitution for free and compulsory 
primary education forall children un- 
til they complete the age of 14 years.. 
M. Ruthnaswamy: Is this a justiciable 
right? Suppose the government has по 
money? NE 
Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar: I want 
the deletion ofthis clause. | 
-Govind Ballabh Pant: I suggest that 
this clause be transferred to Part II. It 
cannot be justiciable. No court can 
possibly adjudicate.’ 
There is both irony.and pathos 


in this little scene. Pathos, for with this 


scene the curtain falls on half a cen- 
tury of effort spent towards the accep- 


tance of compulsory education for 
the masses. The best known was 
Gokhale's attempt in 1906 to push the 
first Compulsory Education Bill 
through the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly, the subsequent passing of 
the act in 1917, and the eventual plac- 
ing of alaw forcompulsory education 
on the statute books of every province 
in British India. 

| Irony, for what could be more 
ironical than for such a right to be 
denied to the people by our own peo- 
ple after winning the war for compul- 
sory education against the British 
government.. Е 


W.. is more, asevidentfromthe 


‘scene’ , this right would have been 
altogether deleted from the Constitu- 
tion had it not been for the timely sug- 
gestion of Govind Ballabh Pantthat it 
be transferred to the list of non justi- 
ciable fundamental rights (later to be 


“termed as Directive Principles of State 


Policy). Pathos and irony intertwine 
here with the realization that in this 
scene one witnesses the genesis of 
Article 45 of the Constitution. Also, 
to the stage being set as to how ‘seri- 
ously’ this non-justiciable right to free 
an cumpulsory education would be 
viewed in the future. 

In fact, К.Т. Shah, a member of 
the fundamental rights sub commi- 
ttee, in 1947 wrote a note of dissent 
to the formation of two categoriés of 
rights, and had expressed an appre- 
hension that, ‘The non-justiciable 
rights,” to which education was now 
relegated, ‘would remain as no more 
than so many pious wishes.’ He had 
further pointed out: ‘Given this differ- 
entiation, the Union and Union gov- 
ernments will be encouraged to stress 
or invent excuses why any one of these 
non justiciable rights should not be 
given effect to. By keeping them.on 


the Statute Book without making · 
them imperative obligations of the - 


State towards the citizen, we would be 
perpetrating a needless fraud, since it 
would provide an excellent window 


dressing withoutany stock behind that 


, 


dressing. 
Very strong words indeed. One 
wonders what he might have said 
about the way in which some of the 
other non justiciable fundamental 
rights have been implemented. 
^ “Inthesame note of dissent, Shah 
(1947) had gone on to emphasize the 
importance of a right being a justi- 


' clable one if it is to be considered a 


right at all: ‘Once an unambiguous 
declaration of such a (justiciable) right 


- is made, those responsible for it would 
have to find ways and means to give- 


effect to it. Ifthey had no such respon- 
sibility placed upon them, they might 


- be inclined to avail themselves of 


every excuse to justify their own inac- 
tivity in the matter, indifference, or 
worse.” 


| n attempting to trace how the direc- 


‚ tive to provide ‘compulsory educa- 
_tion’ was translated into practice, опе 


finds that only about half the states and 
union territories have even passed 
laws making education compulsory 
(Table 1). Today’s generation is barely 
aware of the existence of these laws. 
A recent study carried out just prior to 
the introduction of the 83rd Constitu- 
tional Amendment Bill, found that 
over 90 per cent of the officers deal- 
ing with the administration of educa- 
tion were unaware that their state had 
a compulsory education law (Juneja, 
1997). I 

If the officers presiding over 
education today are noteven aware of 


the law and due process for ensuring. 


free and compulsory education, can 
the state of mass education in the 
country be expected to be any better 
thanitis? 

». Thecompulsory.education laws 
stipulate that surveys be regularly 
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coriducted to identify children who 


should be in school; that notices be: 


issued to parents informing them that 
a seat has been allotted to their child 
in a school. This is to be followed up 
by enquiries to ascertain whether the 
child is going to school, and if not, the 


reason for non-compliance. Had such 


a procedure been regularly followed; 
had there been a sufficient number of 
officers checking on attendance, car- 
rying out surveys, showing concern, 


finding solutions to problems; had : 
"there been enough schools and teach- 


ficient money allocated to education, 
perhapstheuniversalization ofeduca- 
tion would not have been a concern 
forustoday. 

Whileitiscertainly true e tliat leg- 
islation alone cannot bring children to 


school, history shows us dll too starkly 


that a firm foundation of constitu- 
tional commitmentis a primary neces- 
sity for bringing the school to the 
child. This alone will create the con- 


` ditions to ensure that free and compul- 


sory education is шу provided to 
allchildren. 
We are again at the same juncture of 


— 


. ers, enough concern for learning, suf- 


TABLE 1 е Ie 


‚ Compulsory Education Acts in Force in States and UTs of India 


S/UT 
Andhra Pradesh 


Name of Act $ 1 


` Andhra Pradesh Education Act 1982 (Act No. 1 of 1982). 


The Assam Elementary Education (Provincialisation) Act, 
1974. (Assam Act No. 6 of 1975). 


~ Bihar Primary Education (Amendment) Act 1959 (Bihar and 


Orissa Education Act (1 of 1919) as amended by Bihar Act 


- XVI of 1939 and Bihar Act KU of 1946 and Bihar Act IV 


The Goa Compulsory Шейшейшгу Education Act, 1995 (Goa 
Gujarat Compulsory Primary Education Act 1961 (Gujarat Act 


Punjab Primary Education Act 1960. ‚ 
The Himachal Pradesh Compulsory Primary Education Act 


The Jammu and Kashmir Education Act 1984 (Act No. XI of 


The Karnataka Education Act 1983 (Karnataka ‘Act No. 1 of 
1995) (First publishedi inthe Karnataka Gazette Extraordinary 


. on the 20th day of January, 1995). ” 3 
“Тһе Kerala Education Act 1958 (Act Мо..6 of 1959) (As 


amended by Acts 35 of 1960, 31 of 1969 and 9 of 1985). 


The Madhya Pradesh Primary Education Act 1961 (Madhya 


Тһе Bombay Primary Education Act 1947 (Bombay Act No. 


- LXI of 1947) (As modified up to 30th April 1986). 
7 Orissa Primary Education Act 1969 No. 15, : 
. Punjab Primary Education Act 1960 No. 39. 


Тһе Rajasthan Primary Education Act 1964 (Act №: 31 of 


The Tamil Nadu Compulsory Elementary Education Act 1994 


` United Provinces Primary Education Act, 13127 (О.Р. Act No. 


United Provinces (Dist. Boards) Primary Ейисайоп Act 1926* 


* Adapted and modified by the Adaptation of Laws Order 1950. 
West Bengal Primary Education Act 1973 (West Bengal No. 


2. Assam 
3. Bihar 

of 1959). 
4. Goa 

* Act No. 4 of 1996). 
5. Gujarat 
| No. XLI of 1961). 

6. Haryana 
7. Himachal Pradesh 

1953 (Act No. 7 of 1954). . 
8. Jammu and Kashmir 

1984. 
9. Karnataka 
IO. Kerala 
11. Madhya Pradesh 

2 Pradesh Act No. 33 of 1961). 
12. Maharashtra. 
13. Orissa . 
14. Punjab 
15.. Rajasthan 
, ' | _ 1964). 
16. Tamil Nadu 
E (Act No. 33 of 1995). 

17. -Uttar Pradesh 

7 of 1919). 

- (U.P. Act. Мо. I of 1926). 
18. West Bengal 
И 43 of 1973). 

19. Delhi 


The Delhi Primary Education Act 1960. Act No. 39 of 1960 


(as per information available till November 1996) 


Right to Education 


tryingto make education a fundamen- 
tal right (except that more water has 
flowed under the bridge since then). 
People are again asking some basic 
questions: “А majority bench of thé 
Supreme Court (in the case of-Unni- 
krishnan J.P. v. Andhra Pradesh, 
1993) declared education upto the age 
of 14tobeafundamentalright; so.why 


. introduce the 83rd Constitutional 


Amendment Bill now?’ ‘The child 
must have the right to education — 
no one disputes that, but surely we 
should remove “compulsory” > oth- 


erwise wouldn't we justbe punishing 


the parents who are already so poor?’ 
“Фо we really need to make it a fun- 
damental right? Don't so many ofthe. 


- states have compulsory education 


laws? If the government is really 
serious, why doesn't it just enforce .. 
these laws? ‘ 
^ The very fact that people are ^ 

asking such questions is à good sign - 
and signifies, thanks to the media, a 

greater public awareness of some of 
the issues — and а need to clarify 

others. 


«bs is, understandably, a debate , 
on the need for amending the Consti- 
tution. But the right.to education has 
not only already been declared justi- 
ciable by a verdict of the Supreme 
Court, the government is also being’ 


‘sued forit(Satya Pal Anand v. Union 


of India and others (w.p.(c) No. 81/ 
94). While there is much to be said on 
both sides, the soundest argument was 
articulated by former Chief Justice 
Rajinder Sachar, at a seminar held at 


. the National Institute of Educational 


Planning and Administration, in 
October 1997. According to Justice- 
Sachar, a judgement ofa court, like all 


` judgements, сап be reviewed by a 


largerbenchinsome othercase. Given 


` this situation, ifthe right to education 


is not to remain vulnerable to review, 
it may be better to place it in the Con- 


* 


7 


stitution, from.where it cannot be 
removed withoutthe consent ofa two- 
third majority of the House and much 
public debate. 


C... to the second question, 
people often do not make aconnection 
between the right to education and 
compulsory education. Compulsory 
elementary education for children is 
related to, but distinguishable from, a 
mere right to education, which could 
also be applicable to adults. Hence, 


. while systems exist in several coun- 


tries to enforce elémentary education 
forchildren, adulteducation is not, as 


- a rule, compulsory since adults can 
‘choose whether or not they want to 


take advantage of the educational 
facilities provided for them. In the 
case of children, the right to education 
is protected by compulsory education 
because children have no way of 
asserting that right for themselves, 

when employers, or parents or even 
governments, through neglect, igno- 
.rance or greed рау no attention to this 
need. 
The concept of compulsory edu- 
cation necessarily implies a responsi- 
bility on the part of the authorities to 
ensure compliance with the law and a 
responsibility on the part of the par- 
entto cooperate. Laws forcompulsory 


, education generally make four things 


mandatory. One, the government 
must provide the required facilities for 
education; two, the child is not to be 
employed in a way soas to hamper the 
child’ s education; three, parents must 
allow the child to receive education: 
and finally the governmentis to ensure 
this right of the child to education by 
securing these three conditions till he/ 
she is 14 years of age and better able 
to make a choice. This is whatiscom- 
pulsory about compulsory education. 
And as for parents who are confined 
in jail, none of the state laws in India 
for making education free and com- 


pulsory have any such provision. If 


е) 


anything, the laws аге too lax. After 


an elaborate procedure of enquiry to :- 


establish whether the parent can Бис. 


‘will not send the child to school, only 


apaltry finecanbecharged. _ 

Many people wonder why the 
governmentdoes notenforce the com- 
pulsory education laws that it already 
has, instead of trying to amend the 
Constitution. Actually, rather than 
saying ‘the government’ one should 
really be saying the 'state govern- 
ments", because 33 governments of - 
states and UTs are involved and as 
many state laws for enabling educa- 
tion are to be made compulsory. 

When the Constitution of India 
came into being, education wasa state 
subject. It wasonly in 1976thatit was 
transferred to the Concurrent List, 
which also implied that in case state 


`, laws differed from the central legisla- 


tion, the laws of the Centre would pre- 
vail. Therefore, before 1976, only 
state laws existed for the provision and 
governance of mass education and 
even today, in the absence of any cen- 
tral legislation, it remains for each 
state to perceive the need for and to 
decide whether it will enforce itscom- 
pulsory education act. As things stand, 
almost half the states and UTs have not 
even passed any such laws. 

As for the question: Why didn’t 
the states which had compulsory edu- 
cation acts, enforce them? Though 
people believe that the states never 
enforced their compulsory education 
acts, data presented in Table 2 shows 
that many of these states not only 
enforced these acts but also sent noti- 
ces, conducted enquiries, issued atten- 
dance orders and penalized some of 


TABLE 2 
Compulsory Education in Uttar Pradesh: Coercive Measures Taken 


Number of Prosecutions 


No. of No. of No. of 

notices attendance — For non For non Fines attendance . 

issued order passed enrolment attendance realized officers 
Years 11 12 13 14 15 ‚ 16 
1949-50 . 33,610 66,815 10,354 20,290 13,688 301 
50-51 1,27,367 63,579 7,165 8,856 13,984 305 
51-52 1,44,612 .61,148 10,165. - 11,538 13,189 258- 
52-53 1,44,899 62,814 ` 8,723 15,721 13,571 262 
53-54 .1,64,485 59,827 7,657 5 15,394 14,454 ` 258 
54-55 1,77,042 62,559 - 6,484 11,309 14,132 250 
55-56 1,59,739 65,814 6,372 9,071 12,596 268 
56-57 - 1,74,544 ~ 64,016 7,126 10,719 15.167 287 
57-58 1,78,170 76,971 6,780 8,127 10,962 287 | 
58-59 1,68,701 73,868 6,758 10,234 8,532 268 . 
59-60 1,56,263 73,949 5.810 0,869 7,714 7 291 
60-61 1,48,648 70,666: 6,238 : 10,054 23,801 298 
61-62 N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 
62-63 145,838 | 66,282 5,154 11,261 5,650 299 
63-64 Data not reported state wise this year 
64-65 N.A. М.А. 6,419 5,46 “6,559 494 
65-66 ` 1,18,943 43,906 2,078 3,061 2,117 214 
66-67 1,10,911 45.006 2,397 2,971 10,797 240 
67-68 3,75,881 35,998 2,680 “2272 2,528 336 
68-69 1,15,003 48,360 3,370 3,494 2,492 ` 606 
69-70 ` . 3,29,675 46,816 3,576 2,766 2,332 614 
70-71 74,007 32,480 2,039 2,795 2,319 225 


Source: Education in India (1949/50 - 1970/71 ), Ministry of Education, Government of India. 
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thos who did not send their children 


| to school.’ A z 


Perhaps the implementation of 


‚ these acts may have been'low key. 


Nevertheless, data such as in Table ] 


- exists at least for the states of Assam, 
2 Bihar, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka,. 


Orissa, West Bengal, Bombay (Maha- 
rashtra) and Gujarat. It should, how- 
ever, be clarified.that compulsory 
education was never inforced through- 
outastateatany onetime. Compulsory 
education acts can be enforced over 


specific areas through notification by. 


local authorities. For this reason, it 
cannot be stated that education is 


. compulsory in India, orforthat matter, 


even inastate. Compulsioncan only be 
enforced,.at least according to the 


- presentacts, inalocal areathroughadue 


process of notification. As the data 
shows, compulsory education acts were 
enforced inat least some parts of all the 
majorstates up to 1971-72. 


T.. question that one should be 


...asking, therefore, is not, ‘Why didn't 


we enforce...’ but, ‘Why did we stop 
enforcing these acts?’ That is another 
story (Juneja, 1997). Suffice to say that 
at one point of time there appeared to 
be no other option for policy-makers 
but to discourage the enforcement of 
compulsory primary education in the 


States. 


What is pertinent to this discus- 
sion on the constitutional and legal 
basis of education in India, however, 
is that the enforcement of compulsory 
education, even though mandated by 
the Constitution (but non-justiciably), 


. could be stopped. On the other hand, 


had the right to education been justi- 
ciable, not only would every admin-. 


-istrator have known the law, but as 
. К.Т. Shah had so pithily pointed out 
` 50 years ago, ‘those responsible for it. 


would have (had)to bestir themselves 
to find ways and means to give effect 


^ toit. 


Right to Education 


. Therefore, by inserting the right 
to education on the list of fundamen- 


‘tal rights guaranteed by the govern- . 
ment to citizens of Indiaeven now, it 


isnot merely justiciability that would 
be ensured (it is already justiciable 
since 1993, vide the Supreme Court 


` judgementin the Unnikrishnan case), 


but it would also indicate a ‘political 


will’ in favour of mass education. А · 


Parliament that amends the Constitu- 


tion by a two thirds majority to make | 


it a fundamental right, will also be 
bound toallocate funds and the means 
to ensure that such aright is translated 
into achievement. | | 


А. pointed out, while the impor- | 


tance of the law is obvious, what is 
equally importantisthatithavethe firm 
commitment ofthe nation behind it. 

Thefate ofthe 83rd Constitution 
Amendment Bill stil hangs in the bal- 
ance. But there is no doubt that there 
can be no better evidence of a poli- 
tical will in favour of elementary 
education forthe masses than for edu- 
cation-to be guaranteed as a funda- 
mental right of every child — to start 
with. 
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Rethinking revolution in Bihar 


BELA BHATIA 


BIHAR has the lowest literacy rates _ 
in the country. In the post-indepen- 
dence period, Bihar’ s relative perfor- 
mance has registered a decline. After 
1961, educational levels in the state 
slid even lower than states known to 
be poor performers like Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh. Widespread 
illiteracy, combined with the highest 
poverty levels in the country, acute 
social and economic inequalities and 
inefficient governance, earned for 
Bihar the reputation of being an ‘area 
of darkness.’ 

However, many political move- 
ments were born in the abyss of these 
dark depths —the Naxalite movement 
was one of them. Kindled by the 
Naxalbari uprising in neighbouring 
West Bengal, the first seeds of the 
movement were sown in 1967. It has 
been active in Bihar ever since. 
Guided by the Marxist-Leninist- 
Maoist ideology, this revolutionary 
movement has considerable support 
among the poor; especially agricul- 


tural labourers, and has earned itself 
the reputation of being a garibo ki 
party (party ofthe poor). 

Inthis note, I wish to understand 
the situation of primary education in 
centra] Bihar, the extent to which a 
revolutionary movement such as the 
Naxalite movement has engaged itself 


its impact — positive or negative — on 
the status of primary education. My 
observations are based on field work 
in 33 villages of two districts, Bhojpur 
and Jehanabad, in 1995-96. These dis- 
tricts have been traditional strong- 
holds of the movement. I will refer to 
the Naxalite groups which have con- 
siderable influence in these two dis- 


tricts, CPI(ML) Liberation and CPI(ML) 


Party Unity. Е 

In most of the study villages I 
found that for most caste groups gov- 
ernment schools were located within 
a reasonable distance. In some vil- 
lages primary schools (standards 1-5) 
were separate, in many others they 
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were part of the middle school (stan- 
dards 6-8). School buildings and 
classrooms were often unfit for human 
use: filthy premises, dilapidated 
furniture, assorted clutter, broken 
windows, leaking roofs, uneven floors 
and inadequate lighting were com- 
mon. In only a few schools were 
classes held regularly. While the phe- 
nomenon of absentee teachers was 
less frequent than expected, few 
teachers seemed to be motivated and 
interested in what they were doing. 


M... many villages 


obvious education-related irregu- 
larities had‘largely gone unchecked. 
This is amply demonstrated in the 
following case study. Significantly, 
both CPI(ML) Liberation and CPI(ML) 
Party Unity have a presence in this 
village. i о 

Patariya, a village in the Sahar 
block of Bhojpur district, has private 
as well as government schools. The 
private schools function well. The 
teachers are highly motivated, and 
work long hours for a salary as low as 
Rs 175 a month in the hope that after 
afew yearstheir school would be 'rec- 
ognized' by the government. This 
would entitle them to government 
salaries, ` 

Consequently, it was quite para- 
doxical to find a ‘ghost> government 
school in the village. The three-room 
school building constructed the pre- 
vious year had been left incomplete 
without a roof and in the following 


monsoon was completely ruined. The : 


iron doors and windows had rusted, 
weeds grew in the classrooms and the 
school had become a shelter for stray 
goats who had settled among the 
weeds and the debris. A large open 
space in front of the school lay waste. 

The teachers of this ghost school 


‘continued to draw salaries. The local 


activists bemoaned this state of aff- 
airs, but did not seem to think that the 


Right to Education 


D 


situation called for any remedial action 
bythem. 


P... schools, which charge a 
smallfee, have proliferated in most of 
these villages and run parallel to the 
government schooling system. By and 


Jarge they are considered to be quali- 


tatively better. Neithernew norunique 
to the central Bihar villages, this phe- 
nomenon is a response to the near 
total collapse of the state educational 
facilities. Educated unemployed 
youth have tried to fill the gap. What 
is new about this phenomenon in the 
Naxalite areas is that as a result of the 
class struggle greater caste polarisa- 
tion has taken place. The tension in 
these villages is often palpable. An 
atmosphere of mutual suspicion and 
fear exists. And itis this fear which is 
at the base of the creation of private 
schools on caste lines, often one or 
moreineach zola (hamlet), depending 
on its caste configuration. The emer- 
gence of private schools on caste lines, 
however, cannot be greeted with 


, much enthusiasm, as it reinforces 
caste distinctionsand prejudices. 


Even acursory look atthe enrol- 
ment and attendance register at many 
schools revealed that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the children of the poor 
do not go to school. While this obser- 
vation applies to most communities 
listed under the categories of ‘lower 
backward castes’ and ‘scheduled 
castes’, it was especially true of par- 
ticular social groups like the Musahars 
(also knownas Bhuiyas). 

As their name suggests, the 
Musahars (rat-eaters) live on the mar- 
gins of subsistence. They are landless 
and survive as agricultural labourers; 
literacy in this community is less than 
one per cent. In many villages of cen- 
tra] Bihar a separate school has been 
constructed in or near the Musahar 
tola, but the building is used for pur- 
poses other than schooling. This was 


the case in the ‘Bhutoli’ (as the tola of 
the Bhuiyas is known) in village 
Chatiana of Jehanabad district and 
village Baruhi of Bhojpur district. 

When I visited the school in 

Chatiana,Isaw only three boys stand- 
inginonecorneroftheclassroom (their 

~ posture suggested punishment), while 
the teacher, who sat cross-legged on | 
the floor with a stick clutched in one 
hand, dozed. Theclassroom wasempty, 
there was no furniture except for the 
teacher’s cycle. Many children of 
school-going age were roaming about 
in the vicinity of the tola. The parents, 
most of whom were members of the 

Mazdoor Kisan Sangrami Parishad 
(MKSP), a mass front of CPI(ML) Party 
Unity, showed no interest whatso- 
everin schooling. i 

The scene at Baruhi was some- 

what similar. The primary school, a 
smal] neat building, was located in the 
middle of the tola near some plum 
trees. When I visited the school in the 
morning, it was deserted except forthe 
teacher, a middle-aged man who sat 
idly on the verandah. The only other 
presence was that of a little monkey, 
who was munching plums. 


Aus to the teachers, while 
the number of girls attending school 
had increased there was no significant 
"improvementin the enrolment of chil- 
dren from the lower castes and classes. 
As one teacher remarked, ‘Only the 
upwardly mobileclassestake interest . 
in education and sends their boys and 
girls to school; they see a link between 
progress and education. Among the 
scheduled castes, those who do send 
their children to school, stop after the 
."Ah or 8th standard." Indeed, during 
my field work, the absence of edu- 
cated youth among.the scheduled 
castes was striking. Within this cat- 
egory, education levels were consid- 


erably higher among the Chamars — 


thanthe Musahars. 


I spoke to many parents, espe- 
cially those who did not send their 
children to school. Often, parents 
were unaware of the number of 
schools in their village. An attitude of 


disinterest, hopelessness or apathy р 


was apparent. 

In the Naxalite areas, therefore, 
the state of the schools and the extent 
of people's utilization ofthe system is 
the same or even worse than in other 

| areas. An overwhelming majority of 
the children of the poor, who consti- 
tute the mass base of the Naxalite 
movement, do not go to school. With 
few exceptions, the attitude of parents 


who are members of a revolutionary: 


movement is no different from those 
of poor parents elsewhere. 


А... from the usual reasons why 
schooling is not widespread (e.g., 
absence of school in the village, non- 
functional building, absconding 
teachers), the ongoing political strife 
in central Bihar often makes schools 
inaccessible on atemporary or perma- 
nent basis. The following reasons con- 
tribute to this inaccessibility. 

|. Police camps: Police camps dot the 
villages where the Naxalite move- 
mentis strong. Some of themare tem- 
porary. pickets, others more perma- 
nent. Since government schools are 
public property, and because the po- 
lice need a pucca structure, a part or 
the entire building of the village 
school is occupied by them. The im- 
pacton education is predictably disas- 
trous. The mere presence ofthe police 
force impedes the learning process 
and has a serious psychological effect 
‚оп children. It is particularly damag- 
ing to the education of girls, who easily 
drop out as a result (especially at the 
middle.and high school stages). In 
villages where schools, are totally 
occupied and no alternative arrange- 
ments are made, education for all chil- 
dren comes to a halt. While the upper 


classes are able to make alternative 
arrangements, especially forthe boys, 
children of the lower classes do not 
havethatopportunity. — . 

2. Desertion of schools: In villages 
where political struggle is rife and the 
atmosphere heavy with tension, the 
schoolis often the first institution that 
is affected: Under the circumstances, 
the location of the school determines 
who continues to attend and who 
drops out. More often than not, gov- 
ernment schools are located in orclose 
to the upper caste hamlets. In such a 


. situation, the parents of the opposing 


castes prefer that their children-go to 


‘another school. These arrangements 
often start as temporary ones, but.in” 


course oftime become permanent. 
` For example, in Согра village 
(Bhojpur district), the children of the 


‚ Yadav tola do not attend the primary 


schoollocated in the Bhumihar local- 
ity of the same village, but go to the 
government school in neighbouring 
Diliya village. This has been the case 
sincetheearly 1970s, when acute ten- 
sion between the Bhumihars and the 
Yadavs resulted ina string of murders 
and incarcerations. 

3. Schools as refuge for the displaced: 
Political strife has other conse- 
quences. A recentexample is the situ- 
ation of more than 100 dalit families 
displaced from three tolas of Belaur 
village in 1995 following an armed at- 
tack by the Ranbeer Sena, a private 
army of the upper caste Bhumihar 


‘landlords. The families, most of 
whom were members or supporters of . 


the CPI(ML) Liberation, were forced to 
take refuge in Chakardah, a dalit tola 


ofthe same village. Turned homeless 


overnight, these families found sup- 
portin the Chakardah families who al- 
lowed the-use of the primary school 


building located in their tola: The dis- 
placed people built their own shelters 


soon enough, but the school was an 
immense help during the monsoon 
and winter months of 1995 and 1996, 


especially for little infants, children 


and the old. Even though classes con- 
tinued during this period, some dis- 
ruption of education could not be 
avoided. 5 

4. Targeting of Teachers: Teachers, 
because of their own caste and class, 
often getembroiled in local politics or 
become victims in the course of the 
ongoing battle between two classes. 
During my field work, there were 
many instances where teachers were 
targeted. The following story told by 


Nandji Yadav and corroborated by 


Shivji Singh, both teachers in the 
middle school at Diliya, illustrates the 
point. The events took place in 
Charpokhri block (Bhojpur district); 
the first one seems to have occurred 
around3 February 1996. 


і reached Charpokhri on a Saturday. 
There was a big crowd in the bazaar, 
and at the police thana. Curious, L in- 
quired from a shopkeeper. ‘Don’t you 
know?’ he exclaimed, ‘a master 
(teacher) was found in a ditch. An at- 


` tempt was made to strangle him with 


arope, butitis his good fatethathe sur- 


' vived.' The victim was of Bhumihar 


caste and taught in Bagar village: 

On the night of 7 February, a 
group of*15 armed men (it is said that 
they were from the same village and 
members of the Ranbeer Sena) at- 
tacked and shot dead a group of 
halwahas (agricultural labourers 
hired on an yearly contractual basis) 
of Chandi village as they sat around a 
fire in the (ла уап (threshing floor), 
guarding the harvest. All four victims 
were dalits. 

` There was great tension in the 
area. People stopped using that road. 
On 10 February, a group of villagers 
accosted, kidnapped and murdered a 
Bhumiharteacher from Bagar village 
who was on his way to Betadi where 
he taught at the primary school. He 


was last seen some distance from the 
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.village, where а teacher, 
“ Bhumihar, was kidnapped. The. dead 
bodies of the two teachers were recov- : 


. school on his cycle. While this inci-. 
.dent was still being discussed, we 


heard of another incident in Katrahi 


ered by the police after a couple of 


` days. It was clear that they were mur- . 


dered by the ІРЕ (Indian People's 
Front, a former front organization of 


the CPI-ML Liberation). 


Both incidents, in quick succes- 
sion, are part of an ongoing conflict 
between the CPI(ML) Liberation and 


:the Ranbeer Sena. The 3 February 
‘incident could have been inretaliation 


to'the murder of one Ram Lal Ram, 


father of a CPI(ML) cadre, on 24 Janu- . 
'ary in Ekwari village (Sahar block). 


Accordingto eyewitness sources, this 


. murder was the work of members of 
-the Ranbeer Sena. 


F or several weeks after these 
incidents, an atmosphere of acute ten- 
sion and fear prevailed in the region. 
Since the teachers targeted were of 
Bhumihar caste, it was assumed that 
the CPI(ML) Liberation was behind the 


killings. Consequently, fearing repris-- 


als, the dalit children stopped going to 
school. Even the teachers, especially of 
Bhumihar and scheduled castes, 
stopped attending school. I-was infor- 


med that all schools, which had.teach- | 


ers who were either Bhumihar or from 


a scheduled caste, were:closed. Simi-- 


larly, schools in villages known to be 


-© underthe dominant influence of one of 


these two castes also shut down as 
teachers from other castes did not dare 
toenterthese villages. Accordingto the 
teachers interviewed on 28 February 


: 1996, schools inthe villages of: Chandi, 
.Betadi, Bhaluana, Bajjain, Sohri, 
.Machiav, Mathurapur and Bagar (all 


within aradius of4 km of Chandi) were 


closed at the time as teachers — many of : 
.them Bhumihars — were too scared to | 


attend school. 


T^ 


Right to Education 


also a 


Besides targeting teachers, 
schools too have come under direct 
attack. In the early 1970s when the 
movement was at its peak, part of the 
high school at Ekwari. village was * 
burnt down by CPI(ML) Liberation 
cadres, which included Jagdish 
Mahato, one of the founders of the 
Naxalite movement in Bhojpur, and 
himself ateacher.! 


1. 


А. mentioned earlier, the Naxalite 
movement has waged а class struggle 


_inthe plains of central Bihar for nearly 


three decades. The movement has suc- 
ceeded in restoring confidence among 
the dalits of the region, drawing atten- 


` tion to their plight, demanding that 


they be treated with basic human 
dignity. Among the principal achi- 
evements of the movement are an 


increase in agricultural wages, the end 


toextreme forms of social oppression 
— such as the sexual exploitation of 
dalit women — and, in many villages, 
the confiscation and distribution of 
ceiling surplus land as well as of 
gairmajurwa (village common) land 
under the illegal occupation of the 
upper classes. 

| Buthave thé Naxalites ТА апу 
intervention in the field of education, - 
especially basic education? I found 
negligible evidence of direct interven- 
tion in the study villages, whether in | 
theformofimprovingthe government 
schooling system, struggling for its ' 


equitable access, or ensuring better 


1. This was reported to me Бу Satya master, 


‚ a retired teacher of Bhumihar caste (of 
Gulzarpur village) who had taught Jagdish 


Mahato. According to him, Jagdish was an- 
gry because his application for a job as Sci- 
ence teacher іп the scliool' had been rejected. 


_ What Satya mastér did not-mentión to me is 


another rumour. that Jagdish (a very bright 


student) was not selected by the Bhumihar ' 


lobby which dominated the school because he 
was a Kurmi. This rumour is itself quite plau- 
sible. Education of the lower castes was, and 
toanextentstill is. disliked and often discour- 


aged by the upper castes who think of educa- А 


tion as their фе ыз 


' utilization. There was some interest in 


creating à parallel schooling system, 
buttheproblemsin this approach: were 
apparent. . 

In Jehanabad I visited a Shoal 
run by the MKSP, and heard about simi- 
lar efforts by the Maoist Communist 
Centre (MCC}1 in Gayadistrict. (While. 
there was no evidence of a similar 
effort on the part of CPI(ML) Libe- 
ration inthe study villages, it is pos- 
sible that they have taken similar 
initiatives elsewhere.) As an activist 
of Party Unity mentioned, however, 
such éfforts were limited for lack of 
human and material resources. More- 
over, the nature of the movement 
imposed important restrictions: For 
example, MCC reportedly closed the - 
school even before it was properly 
opened-because of the massive police 
force which descended on the school 
in the hope of catching some wanted 
extremists’. - - eee 
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D... these-difficulties, one is ` 
left with the feeling that Naxalite 
organizations could have been more 
creative and achieved far more than ` 
they have in their nearly thirty years 
' of activity in the area. While the ` 
movement'sresilience isimpressive, 
some questions still remain.'Not only > 


is there widespread illiteracy among - 


the masses, butit persists even in fami- 
lies whose children would be third 


generation Naxalites. A movement 


which aims to struggle against the. 
roots of poverty and inequality must 
face the fact :hat literacy plays a cru- 
cial role in the emancipation of the | 
masses, and in building their indi-_ 
vidual capabilities and collective 


. strength.” 


What is significant i is that in 
Bihar, primary education.has not- 
ranked high onthe agenda of either 
the mainstream or left parliamentary 
parties, orofthe revolutionary parties. 
Asaresult, the dominance of the privi- 


1 


— 


leged castes and classes over educa- 


tional institutions has gone uncha- > 


 lenged. The. political and social 


advancement of the backward castes 


‚ that has taken place.in the state in 


recent years is also reflected in a. 


changed attitude of these castes 


towards the education of both boys ~ | 


and girls. Itis only the lower backward 
castes as well as the dalits who are 
deprived of this fundamental human 
and democratic right. 

The neglect of education by the 
Naxalite movement in central Bihar 
contrasts with the emphasis on educa- 
tion by the communist movements in 
many other countries or even in other 
states of the country such as Kerala. 
Literacy campaigns, for instance, 
have played a key role in popular 
mobilization in Latin America. The 
promotion of mass literacy 15 also 
among the important achievements of 
communist countries such as China 
and Cuba. In this respect, the teach- 
ings and personal example of Bhim 


Rao Ambedkar also stand out. His-. 


message to the dalits should not be for- 
gotten: shikshit bano, sangathit raho, 
aur sangharsh karo (study, organize 
and resist). І | 

It would seem that while the 


‘Naxalites have achieved some success 


in politically educating the masses 
and raising their political ‘conscious- 
ness', they have not recognized the 
worth of formal education as an impo- 
rtant tool and component of class 
struggle. Nor do they recognize that 
educated. masses could lead to a 
more informed struggle, help the par- 
ticipation of masses as equals and 
make them more capable to lead the 


.struggle. Instead, education is regar- 


ded as reform rather than revolution. 
This calls for rethinking about what 
constitutes a revolution. Does revolu- 
tion involve only changing the equa- 
tions of poweratthe state level, or does 
it also involve the need to empower 
people as persons? ; s 


. Teachers’ 
associations 


P.G.VIJAYA SHERRY CHAND 


RECENT political trends in India have 
endorsed economic liberalization and 
globalization. The implications of this 
endorsement for education have been 
discussed at length in the media. As far 
as basic education is concerned, the 
argument is that public investment in 
this sectorneeds to beaugmented since 
it yields high social returns and that a 
certain mass threshold of basic educa- 
tion (human capital) is a prerequisite for 
sustaining economic development. 

In other words, even the non- 
socialist perspectives underlying 
these arguments call fora strengthen- 
ing of state-financed and managed 
mass basic schooling. In recent times, 
a major form that such a strengthen- 
ing has taken is direct and targeted 


central assistance (drawing on localor - 


external finances) to districts which 
are educationally backward — areas 
with low enrolments, high enrolment 
disparities between boys and girls, and 
poor performance of the educational 


system as reflected in high levels of” 


elimination from the schooling system. 
These directions in the reform of 


~ mass schooling have been accompa- 


nied by debate and discussion among 


various stakeholders (administrators, - 
` academics, donor institutions, inde- 


pendent citizens) on what needs to be 
done and how. The debate has touched 
not just on educational performance 
buton broader issues like community 
control over basic education, child 
labour and the rights of disabled 
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children. One stakeholder group which 
seems to be muted in these academic 
discussions, however, is the organized 
voice of teachers. 

One of course witnesses spo- 
radic expression of teacher strength, 
for instance, during the opposition to 
panchayat control over basic education. 
But the contribution of a collective 
expression of teachers to academic 
debate has been negligible. Whatever 
little is being done — for instance, the 
setting up of networks of women pri- 
mary school teachers through the 
efforts of the All India Primary Téach- 
ers’ Federation (AIPTF), the role of 
teachers' associations in the imple- 
mentation of the Joyful Learning 
programme in Uttar Pradesh, or the 
efforts of the innovative teachers of 
the Gujarat State Primary Teachers’ 


. Federation (GSPTF) - is not well. 


known, and had little influence on the 
policy reform debate. 


T.. inability ofteachers to engage 
constructively in the ongoing policy 
and academic debate is surprising, 
considering that teachers constitute 
the most important input into the 
educational system — we have a huge 
teaching force of about 3 million 
elementary school teachers in the 


| country, whose salaries account for 


а substantial part (about 95 per cent) 
of the recurring budgets. Two broad 
explanations are possible. Either other 
stakeholders do not have confidence 
in the collective ability or capacity of 
teachers to contribute meaningfully to 
the debate; or teachers themselves do 
not have the confidence to visualize or 
toorganize themselves as a significant 
partner in the debate. Perhaps both 
explanations are valid. | 
Teachers are often held respon- 
sible for our poor performance on the 
basic education front. For instance, a 
recent World Bank report, Primary 
Education in India (1997), categori- 


Right to Education 
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cally states that ‘improving teachers’ 
performance is the most important 
challenge for primary education in 
India’ (p. 142). The report identifies 
poor subject mastery (lack of know- 
ledge), poor teaching skills, poor 
motivation (reflected, for instance, 
in high absenteeism), poor working 
conditions and limited career oppor- 
tunities, and very importantly, low 
perceived status, as the principal 
weaknesses of the teaching force. 
Results of surveys and tests which 
have been administered to teachers 
are presented as evidence to support 
charges of lack of subject mastery and 
poor teaching skills among a large 
number of teachers. 


М... one may argue that the 


factors contributing to poor educa- 
tional performance are much more 
complex and that there is a lotofdiver- 
sity within the teaching community, 
analyses like the above must be taken 
note of, given that teachers have been 
the most important input provided by 
the state, and that in many villages 


the teacher is indeed the school. The. 


analysis may well lead one to ask 
whether our teachers are competent to 
teach, and whether they are motivated 
enough to take their teaching seri- 
ously. Observations similar to those 
made in the report are often heard dur- 
ing discussions with educational 
administrators who, on the basis of 
their ‘experience’, can cite many exa- 
mples of teachers being unable to add 
up fractions or being confused about 
the decimal system. 

There is no doubt that these 
observations may hold true for a size- 
able numberofteachers. The problem 
arises when these perceptions are 
extended to the entire teacher popula- 
tion: the possibility that just as with 
any other population, teachers could 
also include some positive ‘outliers’ 
(outstanding people whocan serve as 


exemplars) tends to be underplayed; 
second, the entire teacher population 
is conceptualized as а class with cer- 
tain deficits (ceficiencies which are no 
doubt valid for the majority) and thus 
inneed ofexternaltraininginputs. ` 

The corsequence of such char- 
acterization is our inability to build on 
the strengths that do exist within the 
teacher community, even if only ina 
small part of it. An extension of this 
consequence is what was mentioned 
earlier: a lack of confidence in the 
ability of teachers to contribute mean- 
ingfully to policy reform debate. The 
implication of this situation is that the 
synergy that should be possible as a 
result of the involvement of all the 
major stakeholders is lost. The prob- 
lems facing the basic education sec- 
tor are too enormous for us to ignore 
the value of a significant role for 
teachers in the design'and implemen- 
tation of partnerships. 


W. now turn to the question of 


‘whether or not teachers visualize 


themselves as a significant stake- - 
holder group, competent enough asa. ' 
collective, tó contribute to the discus- 
sion on academic and policy debate. 
Historically, the state lias been respon- 
sible for public basic education, and 
teachers have been considered emp- 
loyees of the state. Even in states 
where zilla panchayats, nagar.pan- 
chayats or municipal corporations 
appoint primary school teachers, the 
state finances teacher salaries, either 
fully or almost fully. In addition, the 
linkages with the Directorate or - 
Department or Primary Education — 

for instance, in matters of approval : 
of teacher transfers, educational ins- - 
pection — are quite strong. In effect,- 
de facto, most teachers would con- 

sider themselves state employees, 

orin more general terms, ‘workers’ at 

the bottom rung of the educational 

bureaucracy. ЕЕ: 


The low status of the primary 
teacher in this hierarchy — which as a 
result of the large-numbers of teach- 
ers has a broad base anda very narrow 
'management' at the top — is best 
illustrated by the conceptualization 
of the teacher as a ‘meek dictator’ 
(Kumar, 1990), all-powerful within 
the classroom among his students, but 
powerless outside it. This, however, 
does not prevent them from having to 
accept almost all the blame for over- 
all poor educational performance. As 


Е some teachers point out, *unlike the 


case of companies, it is almostimpos- 
sible to hear about the top mariage- 
ment like the Education Directors 
taking the blame for poor educational 
performance.’ 


А. workers, teachers may thüs be 
expected to organize themselves into 
associations for purposes of protect- 
ing their rights and benefits. At the 
` sametime, the nature ofthe work per- 


‘formed, education, is still seen as a 
moral activity. This is best illustrated ` 


by the descriptions of the profession 
as a ‘noble’ one, or of teaching as a 
‘sacred’ activity aimed at character 
and nation building. In addition, 
teachers work in widely dispersed 
locations, one teacher ord small group 
of teachers being responsible for the 
school. This aspect of the teacher’s 
work is related more to issues of profes- 
sional development. Teachers’ associa- 
tions have been trying to address both 
aspects, teaching as labour and teach- 
ing as mission, of teachers’ work, but 
perhaps have not had much success in 
achieving areasonable balance. ' 
The Gujarat State Primary 
‘Teachers’ Federation (GSPTF)! is an 
illustration of this dilemma. The GSPTF 
has been the sole recognized represen- 
‘tative of Gujarat’s teachers since 





1. This article will use the case of the Gujarat 
State Primary Teachers’ Federation to illus- 
trate various aspects of the functioning, or the 


.1975, though it had been in existence 


as an informal body since January 
1936. Its early history (pre-indepen- 
dence and up to the reorganization of 
the erstwhile Bombay state) is not so 
well recorded, except that there is 
some evidence.of participation in the 
freedom struggle and that leaders like 
Lilavati Munshi and Lady Vidyagouri 


Nilkanth played organizing roles as ~ 


presidents of the general body in the 
early 1940s. 


T.. GSPTF was approved by the 
state's education and labour depart- 
ments as a body which could affiliate 
district-level associations of teachers 
toitself, and thus in practice represent 
the teachers of the state. Over the last 
two decades or so, ithas made a string 
of successful interventions on behalf 
of teachers regarding their rights and 
service conditions. Instances include 
fixation of pay, transfernorms, scales 


of pay in accordance with completion - 


of specified blocks of years. It has also 
intervened on behalf of individual 
teachers when cases of discrimination 
orinjustice have been brought before it. 

Thus, asa state-recognized fed- 
eration ofteachers' groups, the GSPTF 
has limited its major activities to ser- 
vice-related issues. It has not played 
asignificant political role—unlike per- 
haps іп the very different pre-indepen- 
dence scenario — though its leaders 
have been identified with different 
political parties over the years;norhas 


it been able to undertake significant 


and sustained initiatives for the pro- 
fessional development of teachers. 
Despite its large size, ithas not had the 
visibility and influence that associa- 
tions of teachers at higher levels in 
education, for instance, college teach- 
ers,havéhad. ^ 


possibilities, of teacher collectives. This fed- 
eration is an association of 19 district-level 
groups, which together account for more than 
1,75,000 teachers. 


Teachers in higher education, as 


n organized collective, may have 
contributed positively tothe improve- 


ment of higher education, but one 
comes across more examples of how 


: teachers” groups may have acted as 


impediments to educational reform — 
whether it is on issues of institutional 
autonomy, standards applicable to 
teachers themselves, or examination 
reform. Comparable examples where 
teachers in basic education have suc- 
cessfully opposed reformare difficult 
to come by. The most publicised ins- 
tance of nation-wide organized oppo- 
sition is the agitation launched in 
various states and at the national level 
through the AIPTF, against certain 
aspects ofthe 73rd and 74th constitu- 
tional amendments which sought to 
introduce the control of local pan- 
chayats (village or nagar) over teach- 
ers. A brief discussion of this issue will 
highlight some of the contentious 
perspectives that characterize how 
teachers conceptualize themselves in 
relation to attempts to reform basic 
education. 


T. National Programme of Action 
for Education revised by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1992 focused on 
decentralization as an important 
policy thrust. This fitted in with the 
renewed interest in the panchayat sys- 
tem as a decentralized structure for 
integrating development initiatives, 
especially given the 73rd and 74th 
amendments to the Constitution. Sec- 
tion243G (11th Schedule) ofthe Con- 
stitution of India (73rd Amendment) 
Act 1992 includes, among other items, 
primary education. To facilitate edu- 
cational administration in the light of 
these amendments, a Central Advi- 
sory Board on Education (CABE) com- 
mittee provided a blueprint for the 
states’ consideration when they 
evolved their own panchayat acts. 
This included an organizational 
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‚_ \ immediate lives, like basic education. 
“The assumption was that the closer the- 
‘monitoring agency to the point of deli- ` 
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structure composed of various com: 


mittees, funding mechanisms, and. 


"organizational support and training 
requirements for the committees. 


А... village level;.an education 


committee was considered a crucial 


management body. The composition’ 
` of the committee was specified: the 


number of members had tobe not less 
than seven and not more than 15; apart 
‘from the chairmanor panchayat mem- 
ber and the headmaster of the primary 
school, a representative of the sched- 
uled castes and tribes, a parent and an 
anganwadi worker were to be inc- 
luded. The committee was expected 


to have the power to check attendance - 
registers and report on, among other 


things, regularity of students, teachers’ 
attendance, and-school functioning. It 
could also undertake any construction 
and repair) work entrusted toit. 

The logic of this approach was 


based on an under standing of the role. 
that village communities could play in 


controlling factors affecting their 


very of аѕегуісе, the greater the effec- 

tiveness of that service. However, from 

the perspective of the teachers, the 

issue became one of'supervision by;and 

accountability to, a heterogeneous body 

: which might not have the standing or 
competence to supervise teacher 5.2 

Most states have adopted a cau- 

tious approach to this issue, notwith- 


standing the village level committees , 
set up in various states under the 


2. The teachers' resistance to village level 


, education committees (VEC) may be linked 


to their fears that thé committees may become 
a part of the political machinations of the vil- 
lage community, thereby hampering the effec- 
tive functioning of the school, thé chances of 
teachers becoming pawns in such games and 
abelicf that their.own inputs to a VEC will be 
limited, considering the marginal status 
“ accorded to school teachers. See Vasavi etal. 

(1997), 


` 


Right to Eduçation 


District Primary Education Progra- 


mme whose mandate str ésses more 


the monitoring of the educational per- 
formanceofthe villagethan the sui per- 


vision of teachers. - 


. Insummary, though their imme- 
diate reactions have been negative to 
community control over basic educa- 
tion atthe grassroots, teachers’ associ- 
ations still have to cometo terms with 
this issue and related concerns like 
accountability and sharing responsi- 
bility with local communities for 
improving educational performance. 
In more general terms, there-are edu- 
cational issues like these on which 
teachers’ associations need to articu- 
late constructive and sound positions. 
Such a development is possible only 
if teachers’ associations themselves 


move towards expanding their res- 


earch and academic capabilities and 
capacities. - 


B... stronger professionally 


` апа academically is easier said than 


done. Most associations in the coun- 


"cation International (£1), which repre- >. 


1 


АБОНАТ assoziations affiliated to Edu- 


sents about 2.3 crore teachers of 148 
countries and territories. E! itself i isthe 


` result of an amalgamation, in 1993 of 


the International Federation of Free 
Teacher Unions and the World Cont 
federation cf Organizations. of the 
Teaching Profession, whicli had sup- 


‘ported local initiatives in India. It i is 


through such connections, and with’ 


specific financial support from the 
Swedish Tezchers' Association, that 
the Study Circle Project was initiated 


| by the GSPTFthrough the AIPTF. 


.the teacher lzaders.and. participating: 


К impact of this; project, though 
limited, is perceived to be positive by 


teachers. But the issue of concern is 
that similar partnerships and projects 


liave not resulted through collabora- 


tion with lozal- academic and other 


‘support institutions, If our varioüs 


try depend on meagre financial con- - 


tributions from their members andare 
in no position to independently chart 


out programmes which would require _ 


heavy financial commitments. But it 
is not that our associations have not 
attempted to increase their professio- 


.nal competence. Ironically, however, 
it is the international associations of 


teachers who have attempted to con- 
tribute to the academic development 
of our associations. The Study Circle 
Project is one instance, though a lim- 
ited one, through which teachers 
themselves have tried to prepare their 


own materials and have set up decen- 


tralized discussion platforms. 


This project, implemented іп” 


some States through the state associa- 


tions affiliated to the AIPTF, may be 


traced to the latter's linkages with in- 
ternational teachers’ associations. 
The AIPTF is one of the four Indian 


, 


. vated.. 
the training of teachers by those who - 


‘schools of education and related res- 


earch organizatioris were to treat the” 
activity ofenablingteachets"organiza- 


tions to build up theircapabilities as an 
important iniervention, the effective- 
ness of the community-state-teacher 
triangle, which ultimately should work 
coherently for improving. ады 
performance, canbeensured. -°° 


Wheredo іеасћегѕ’ associations 7 


begin? From the. competence. and 


proven expertise thatexists within: As; 


noted earlie-, it is no doubt true Шаг 


there аге any number of teachers who 


‘often have little understanding ofthe. 


material they teach, possess few 
teaching skills, and are poorly moti- 
. (World Bank 1997: 142), but 


may not have excelled in education 
and the exhortation of teachers-by 
those who often do not understand the 
Spirit in which many outstanding 
teachers try to achieve their goals, will 

not solve the problem. This is where 
teachers’. associations can play a role " 


` 


— 


by enabling leadership from within, 
which is based on professional compe- 
tence, to guide the process of teacher 
development. 


[ he argument for a greater role for 
the outstanding teachers in building 
up the capabilities of the wider teach- 


ing community rests on two assump- 


tions: many individual teachers, on 
their own, have evolved answers to 
problems posed by their specific 
socio-economic and classroom situa- 
tions; second, these answers are rel- 
evant to other teachers, since they take 

' into account the actual contextual con- 
straints most teachers face. 

In anattemptinitiated about four 
years ago, the GSPTF and the Indian Ins- 
titute of Management, Ahmedabad, 
identified about 200 teachers who, 
through a variety of pedagogical, social 
and resource-mobilization innovax 
tions initiated on their own many years 

„ago, had achieved their goals of uni- 
, versal basic education, long before 


` Education For АП became a national 


concern. Many of them had not publi- 
cised their work, the most prominent 
aspect of which was a focus on enrol- 
mentandretaining children in school. 
Many of their experiments may 
appear simple and unsophisticated, 
but they were effective in tlie teach- 
ers' contexts. À fewexamplesfollow. 
. Thakarshi Kunbar in the late 
1960s tracked children from the time 
, they completed one year of age to the 
time when they were ready for school 
through birthday greetings sent to the 
parents. The cards had a simple mes- 
sage: the number of years left before 
the child entered school. Thus pres- 
sure was built up for enrolment. 


. Bhanumati Upadhyaya, in the mid- 


1970s, used the rakshabandhan fes- 


„tival to-achieve a breakthrough in the 


enrolment of girls. After tying rakhis 
to the males of the community, the gift 
she requested in return was their girls 


~aculturally symbolic request which 
could not be refused. Ajitsingh 


‘Solanki has a portfolio of methods for 


raising funds for his village school: 
this includes, among other things, a 
donor database, religious katha pro- 
grammes, youth clubs for shramdhan. 
Raman Soni uses a system of calling 
outtwo-digit Gujarati numbers which 
follows the English system of tens fol- 
lowed by units; he found that many of 
hisclass | and 2 children reversed the 
digits while writing out the numbers 
because the spoken form put the unit 


: digit first. Such experiments, or at 


least the heuristics that underpin the 
teachers' thinking processes, may per- 
haps be of interest even today toteach- 
ers working in difficult geographical 
pockets. - 


A second important aspect of the 
work of such, teachers is a focus on 
building support for schooling in the 
community and improving the infra- 
structure facilities in their schools. 
This assumes relevance in the context 
of what has been said above about 
decentralized management of primary 
éducation through village-level parti- 
cipation. In summary, the outstanding 
teachers combined within themselves, 
at various points of time,.different 
roles — such as social worker or com- 
munity organizer, entrepreneur, class- 
room researcher, parent. Such teach- 
ers have the potential to provide an 
ability-based leadership that peer- 
driven approaches to teacher develop- 
ment need. 

Facilitating the involvement of 
outstanding teachers in teacher-driven 
or peer networks of development is by 
itselfnotsufficient. Teachers’ associa- 
tions have to take a hard and profes- 
sional Jook at the issue of standards 
that would apply to their own mem- 
bers. Most states have moved towards 


“һе central’ guidelines of 12 years of 


schooling prior to a two-year teacher 


pre-service training programme. To 
an extent, this by itself will improve 
academic standards of the teaching 
community. - 


B uo: can be more pro- 
active by first accepting that the stan- 
dard ofthe majority leaves much to be 
desired and then instituting creative 
mechanisms that would give teachers 


the opportunity to test themselves 
. every foürorfive years. Thiscanthen 


be linked to remedial action for those 


"who need it. This kind of voluntary 


self-imposition of certain minimum 
standards would convey far more 
effectively, and in a manner accept- 


- able to teachers, the intention of the 


associations to abide by certain pro- 
fessional and academic standards. 

A third major area of strategic 
importance is to develop positions on 
crucial educationalissues - academic, 
professional or managerial — through 
empirical research. Developing res- 


. earch capabilities forthis purpose, on 


theirownorthrough partnerships with 
sympathetic “academic institutions, 
should be an important and urgent task 
for teachers’ associations. The issues 
of decentralization, community con- 
trol and teacher accountability were 
mentioned earlier. Some examples 
of other issues that are becoming 
important include reform of poorly 
performing schools, policies on pri- 
vate management of schools, the lan- 
guage policy of the state (especially 
given the recent demand for English 
medium instruction in many areas 
and the consequent mushrooming of 
unaided schools), textbook policies, 


the policy of recruiting ‘barefoot’ . 


teachers adopted by some states, incen- 
tives to motivate children to enrol and 
remain in school. | 
Another set of issues has to do 
with boundary maintenance, like the 


tole of teachers’ associations vis-à-vis 


political organizations. This kind of 
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_ preparation would make the limited 


participation of teachers' association 
leaders on state initiated platforms 
(for instance, the role of the GSPTF's 


president in the Minimum Levels óf І 
"Learning Committee and the Text- 


book Board in Gujarat) more effective 
апа open up new avenues of partici- 
pation, like evaluation of recent inno- 
vative programmes and collaborating 


_in large-scale teacher development 


efforts. 
Wehave attempted an answeras 


` to why the collective voice of teach- 


ers is unable to make itself heard con- 
structively in recent debates on policy 
mattérs relating to basic education. 


· Teachers have been seen as incapable 
. of contributing meaningfully to these 


debates and at the same time teacher 
collectives have not had the confi- 
dence to act as a significant partner in 
the debates. Teachers’ associations 
have not been able to reconcile their 
protective role in relation to rights and 
welfare of teachers on the one hand, 
and the professional mission of teach- 
ing seen as sacred, on the other. An 


: almost exclusive emphasis оп (һе 
_former has not permitted them to. 


develop a professional aura of capa- 


bility which compels public recogni- 


tion. This is best achieved by building 


on the capabilities of outstanding 
teachers, by generating processes of 


self-regulation to maintain internal 
standárds and, by developingresearch 
capabilittes in order to take a clear 
standson major policy issues. 


РА 
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Right to Education 


- Afundamental right 


| JANDHYALA B.G TILAK DU 


ІМа historic jud demoni the Supreme 


Court of India in July 1992, declared 


that education is a fundamental right 


of citizens.’ Immediate reactions to 


fessional education, as that was the 
scope of the original petition.’ . 


* This.article partly draws from the author's 


-and that 'the state is under a constitu-. : | 
tional mandate to provide educational 
institutions atall levels for the benefit ` 


‘ the judgement focused on higher pro~- 


présentation made in the Convention on Edu-' 


cation.as a Fundamental Right, organized by 
the University of Delhi, asa part ofthe golden 
jubilee celebrations of the Central Institute of 
Education (18 December 1997), The views 


: expressed here аге those of the.author and 


should not necessarily be attributed to the 
organization that he is associated with. 


E For example, the University Grants Com- 
- mission and the Association of Indian Univer-. 


sities have jdintly sponsored a colloquium and 


_ several private p-ofessional colleges orga- 
nized debates on this issue. See among many, * 


AIU (1992) and UGC (1992). 


The uproar against the judge- 
ment declaring education, including 
higher professional education, as a 
fundamental right, later required the 
"Supreme Court to modify its judge- 
ment(1993) soastoconfine the scope 
toelementary education: "Ihecitizens 
of the country have a fundamental 
right to education... every child/citi- 
zen of this country has a right to free 
education unn] he completes the age 
of 14 years.. 


S ince Article 45 of the Constitu- 


tion of India (which states that ‘the 
State shall endeavour to provide, 
within a period of ten years from the 
commencement of this Constitution, 
for free and compulsory education for 
all children until they complete the age 
of fourteen years’), and other provi- 
sions in the Constitution could not 
compel the governmentto provide for 
universal elementary education even 
after 50 years of independence, the 
judgements of the Supreme Court 
- assume utmost significance. 

The judgements also assume 
importance, as we have not been sin- 
cere to the UN/UNESCO/ILO declara- 
tions on human rights and the rights 
of children, which India has ratified. 
The judgement of the Supreme Court 
is the culmination of a process in 
which the efforts of the Union govern- 
ment, particularly in constituting the 
Muhi Ram Saikia (1997) Committee 


to consider the implications of mak-- і 


ing elementary education a funda- 
mental right and the subsequent bill, 
have to be seen. 

The Saikia Committee recom- 


mended an amendment to the Cons- . 


titution making the right to.free 
elementary education up to 14 years 
of age, a fundamental right. The pro- 
vision of free elementary education, 
according to the committee, includes 
exemption fromtuition fee, provision 
of free textbooks for all primary 


compulsory — 


school children and girls 
up to upper primary level, 


TABLE 1 





Status of Compulsory Education in the World 





and provision ofessential 


Number of countries where compulsion 





stationery to all children exists does not | nos 
in primary classes. While exist ШОНО 
the committee recom- Africa | 44 8 - 
mended that the mid-day North America 23 2 Е 
South America 12 К = = 
meal programme be con- "^ . 
: а vos fother Asia 34 8 8 
tinue provision О Europe 43 B | 
incentives such as free Oceania - 5 - 5 Е 
school uniforms, cash Total. 161 23 -9 


incentives, scholarships 
and so on, could be left to 
thediscretion ofthe states . 
subject to ‘economic capacities and 
priorities’ of the respective state 
governments. 

The committee has recommended the 
provision of minimum infrastructüre 
and teachers to all schools as envis- 
aged under the Operation Blackboard 
Programme. It has obliquely referred 
to quality by mentioning teacher train- 


Source: World 


‘ing, quality textbooks and minimum 


levels of learning. 


Н owever, the committee did not 
suggest central legislation making 
elementary education ‘compulsory’; 
on the other hand, states could either 
amend existing laws or enact fresh 
legislation in this regard. But the com- 
mittee did suggest what state legis- 
lation should provide for. Inter alia, 
it should include making education 
governments should be 
required to provide accessible school- - 
ing facilities to all, and parents should 
treat it as their fundamental duty to. 
send their children to schools. 

The proposed amendmentto the 
Constitution has to be seen in this 
background. Fortunately, as the bill 
for the constitutional amendment 
was introduced in the Rajya Sabha 
and not in the Lok Sabha, it did not 
elapse with the dissolution of the 11th 
Lok Sabha. But some important ques- 
tions remain. Why is the amendment 
necessary? 





Education Report, 1995 (Paris: Unesco). . 


There are those who feel that the І 


existing provisions ofthe Constitution 
(e.g., Articles 39,41,45, 46) take care 
of whatisintended in theamendment. 
But the amendment needs to be wel- 
comed for a variety of reasons: First, 


even if it does not substantially add 
to the existing provisions, the amend- _ 


ment is a reiteration by the state of 
its commitment to universal elemen- 
tary education..Hopefully, it will 
induce the state and the people to make 
a special effort towards reaching this 
goal. Even symbolically, it is impor- 
tant in a socio-political system of our 
kind. 


S... compulsory school edu- . 


cation has been a part and parcel of 
thecivilized world.Inas many as 161 


out of 193 countries on which infor- 


mation 15 available, there is some 
degree of compulsion in school edu- 
cation (Table 1). There are few exce- 
ptions. Only 23 countries have no 
legislation making education compul- 
sory, among which nine are in Africa? 
and ninein Asia? 

Third, the amendment for mak- 
ing education compulsory is also 


2. Botswana, Gambia, Kenya, Mauritania, 
Mauritius, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Swaziland 
and Uganda. 


3. Bahrain, Bhutan, Lebanon, Maldives, 
Oman, Pakistan, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and 


Singapore. 
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importantas existis g provisions ofthe 
Constitution do not ensure either free, 
compulsory or universal elementary 
education. In fact, the constitutional 


. provisions are vague and ambiguous 
-regarding the concept of education. 


As Article 45 refers to education, and 
not formal schooling, all sorts of edu- . 
cation including non-formal, infor- 


- mal, and literacy programmes were 
sanctified as though equivalent to for- | 


mal education. . 


X 


А... 45 does not refer either to. 
the duration of education orthe lower 
limit of the age-group of the child to 
becovered. Thus, there has been aten- 
dency to restrict universal education ” 
to four or five years (if not a few 
months of literacy activities) or 2-3 


- TABLE 2.. 





years of non-formal education, and to 
interpret the age-group as the state 
finds convenient. 


Í hough some state legislatures ' 


have compulsory education acts on 
the statute books, it is not clear how 


many states enforce them. While there, 


are at least 19 states іп which acts 


making education,compulsory exist, 


(including Goa where an act was 


: passed in 1995-96), * according to the 
"Department of Education, Ministry of 


Human Resource Development, in as 
many as 18 statesand union territories 
of the Indian union ‘compulsion is not 
inforce’ (Table 2). Further; matiy of the 


_acts are known as education or primary 


education acts; only aféw are known as 
elementary education or compulsory 
education acts. Some refer 
to the age-group 6-1 1; oth- 














Source: Selected Information on School Education in India 


1994-95 (New Delhi: MHRD, 1996, p. 38). 


Right to Education ЗЫ» 


ersto6-14. 
Compulsory Education in India , . Fourth, the existing 
States where compulsory education is (said to be) іп force legislations only indicate 
i : Age-Croup — that the state government 
Andhra Pradesh - 6-11 has the power to make 
Arunachal Pradesh "s education compulsory in 
БАБА ps . any designated area of the 
Gujarat 64. state; they do not indicate > 
Haryana, 6-14. exactly whether any area 
Karnataka 6-14 - .Orthewholestate has been 
Kerala, ы 5447 designated апа whether 
Madhya Pradesh 611 ^ compulsion is actually 
, Punjab 6-11 ` enforced. In practice, edu- 
. Tamil Nadu 6-14 cation of children in India 
WESE Bene ; у has neither been viewed 
Andaman and: Nicobar Isles - -6-11 с 
Daman and.Diu ; "5214 as a right nor as a duty. 
. E . Many existing acts have 
States where compulsion is not in force ` been found to be of no 
Goa Rajasthan ` use. Hence the need for a 
Himachal Pradesh Sikkim central legislation in the 
Jammu & Kaslimir Tripura form of a comprehensive 
Maharashtra Uttar Pradesh amendment to the Consti- 
Manipur Chandigarh - tution. - 
Meghalaya Байға & Nagar Haveli 
Mzorami Delhi Fifth, in the absence 
Nagaland Lakshadweep of any meaningful legisla- 
Orissa ` “Pondicherry tion, it is also the experi- - 


ence that voluntarism did 
not work during the last 50 


years ~ either on the part of the gov- - 
„ernment or on the part of the people. 


A proper national legislation may 
makeittruly compulsory in spiritand 
effect. l 
Sixth, a national comprehensive 
legislation is also important to make, 
education a furidamental right, as the 
Supreme: Court judgment might be 
, reinterpreted or reviewed in not nec- 
essarily adesirable way. 


ds are some whostrongly argue 
against the need for such a legislation. 
They claim that (a) free compulsory ` 
education is expensive, and govern- 
ment does not have resources to pro- 


- vide for it; (b) itis difficult to enforce; 


(c) compulsion causes hardships to 
the poor;and (d) there is no justification 
to’send children to poor quality schools. 
These are not new arguments. They 
are exactly the same as the ones made 
in the Imperial Legislative Assembly 
in India, when Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale proposed a resolution in 
favour of free compulsory education 
about a hundred years ago. As these 
arguments are being vigorously: 
articulated, we may briefly examine 
them. ` 

. Education is, no doubt, expen- 
sive; but the aliernative is more expen- 
sivetothe society in the longrun. The 
loss in terms of social welfare (includ- 
ing economic growth, income distri- 


bution and physical quality of life) due. | 
“to under-investment in education 


would be much higher than the expen- 
diture that the society has to incur to 
provide good quality (elementary) 
education to all. Further, substaritial 


4. They are: Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
‚Оба, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 
` Jammu and Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal and Delhi (DPEP Calling, June 
1997). j | В 

5. Forexample, Birdsall etal. (1993) esti mated 
that Pakistan had foregone a 25% increase іп 


savings could have been effected in 
public expenditure on health, sanita- 
tion, family welfare, population 
programmes, community awareness 
programmes, to mention a few, had 
we spent adequately on elementary 
education. 
The losses are high, both to the 
individuals and to society as a whole. 
‘Hence there is no option for the gov- 
ernment but to find sufficient resou- 
rces for free compulsory education. 
Societies that had enacted such legis- 
lation in the past (e.g., Japan or the 
‘princely provinces of Travancore and 
: Barodain the | 9th and early 20th cen- 
- tury) were aware of the cost involved, 
but realized that it was a better choice 
than any other measure for the welfare 
of the people. 


С is difficulttoenforce, 
as the colonial government argued. 
But there is no choice for the indepen- 
dent government. It could have been 
` difficult for a foreign government 
which had no mandate from the 
people; but it should pose little prob- 
7 lem forademocratically elected gov- 
ernment of the people if it has the will. 


Proper mechanisms have to be deve- ° 


_loped for enforcing compulsion. Fur- 
ther, the argument is based on the 
assumption that there is insufficient 
demand for elementary education. 
This is untrue as shown in survey 


after survey. There is a huge demand - 


for education; the government must 
respond to it meaningfully, by provid- 
ing a good learning environment and 
aconducive atmosphere. 

It.is also argued that there is 
no ethical justification to compel the 
parents to send their children to poor 
quality schools. The solution lies in 
per capita income due to under-investment 
in primary education during the last three 


decades If similar estimates are made for 
India, one would realize the huge loss society 


— -hasincurred due to inadequate investments in 


education. 


delivering good quality education, as 
мё define later, not in avoiding legis- 
lation providing for compulsory 
education. - EC 
Similarly, compulsions could 
cause hardship to the poor in the short 
runas children are withdrawn fromthe 
labour market. In the long run thou gh, 
one expects the poor to be better-off 
with increased levels of schooling. In 
the interim, the government has to 
develop a package of financial and 
other incentives for the poor, so as to 
reduce not only the students’ direct 
costs of schooling, but also opportu- 
nity costs. Such incentives could be 
selective arid targeted. Afterall, as the 
abolition of child labour is also an 
explicitly stated goal of the govern- 
ment, sucha financial package would 


. Serve a twin purpose. It is necessary 


to view the financial incentives as 
important to induce demand for edu- 
cation from poor households, as edu- 
cation improves their well-being, and 
also because there are immense exter- 
nalities associated with education that 


' accrue to society. 


i hus the arguments against free 
compulsory education are not valid. 


_ There are a multitude of individual 


and social benefits from free and com- 


. pulsory education, and we must rec- 


ognize the ‘public good’ and ‘merit 
good’ nature of elementary education. 
`` What should be the desired 
scope of the new amendment? The 
new ‘amendment must include at least 
the following: 
a) There should be noambiguity about 
what ‘free’ education means. The 
Saikia Committee refers to exemption 
from, not abolition of, tuition fee 
wherever charged. It does not, how- 


'ever,referto feesotherthan tuition. 


The definition and scope of free 


education must be widened. Itshould' 


include provision of essential teach- 
ing learning material — textbooks, sta- 


TABLE 3 


Duration of Compulsory Cycle of 
i Education 





Duration (Years) No. of Countries 





<6 50 
7:8 38 
9-10 54 
11-12 I9 


All 161 
Source: World Education Report 1995. 





tionery, an integral partofthe instruc- 
tion process — and other incentives 
such as uniforms, noon meals, and 


transport, free to all the students in - 


primary and upper primary classes. 
Leaving the provision of these items 
5 пер 


to the discretion of the state govern- ' 


ments will result in a dilution of the 
definition leading to inter-state varia- 
tions in the extent of their provision.* 
b) The new amendment should clearly 
define “education’ to include formal 
schooling, as no other method of 
learning is believed to be as effective. 
It should also include a meaningful 
definition of quality of education, to 
ensure a reasonable level of quality 
education for children. Its scope 
should be well defined as to include 
provision of necessary physical and 
human resources, including teachers, 
infrastructure, and other material.’ 

c) The proposed amendment must 
define the duration of the cycle of 
compulsory education and the lower 
and upper age limits of children to be 
covered by the acts. To start with, it 
should be eight years of full time for- 
mal schooling. Given the experiénce 
of other countries (Table 3), it is 


6. Presently, because provision ofthese incen- 
tives is left to the discretion of various state 
governments, one finds wide variations in the 
proportion of childrén benefiting from these 
incentives. On the wholc, they are also recei- 
vedbyasmall fraction. See, forexample, Tilak 
(1996) for details. 

7. Compulsory education laws are found to be 
effective when good schooling facilities are 


made accessible to all children. See Colclough 
with Lewin (1993, p. 262). 
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desirableto gradually extend the dura- 
tion of the cycle to the entire school- 
ing span, i.e., 12 years of schooling for 


г the children of the age-group 6-18. 


d) The amendment should necessar- 
ily make education compulsory. 
Compulsion should include (i) com- 
pulsion on the part of the government 
to provide accessible adequate school- 
ing facilities of reasonable quality to all 
children; and (ii) obligation on the part 
of the parents to send their children to 
schools. Though exceptions to either 
category could be worked out, they 
should be ata minimum. 


Т.. Saikia Committee has esti- 
mated that an additional Rs 40,000 
crore are required to make elemen- 
tary education available to everyone 
during the next five year period. This 
appearsto bean underestimate, as the 
committee took the average recurring 
expenditure per pupil at Rs 948 (in 
1995-96) and the number of children 
who are outside the school system at 
6.6 crore. While the recurring expen- 
diture partially factor in additional 
expenditure required for improve- 
ment in quality, it does not take into 
"account many other-necessary inputs 
currently not provided at all, or pro- 
vided only to a section of the student 
population. 

In addition, the estimate is 
exclusive of requirements in terms 
of capital expenditure, such as addi- 
tional school buildings/classrooms, 
furniture and equipment. Ап expert 
committee was constituted, as recom- 
mended by the Saikia Committee, to 
examine the financial estimates in 
detail. According to the expert com- 
mittee, the additional financial reso- 
urces required would be of the order 
of about Rs 95,000 crore fora 10 year 
period," or about Rs 9.5-10 thousand 
crore per year. 


8. Indian Express, 8 November 1997. 
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Compared to the present (1996- 
97) level of expenditure (plan and 
non-plan) of about Rs 32,000 crore on 
education, 5096 of which 15 on ele- 


mentary education,’ the additional ' 


requirement is indeed sizable. How- 
ever, itis not beyond reach. If we have 
to spend on average an additional 
Rs 10,000 crore every year, it would 
only be 0.7% of GDP in 1997-98 and 
would come down to 0.5% by the end 
of the 10 year period, on the assump- 
tion that GDP would increase at a real 
rateof growth of 5% perannum. 

In other words, the additional 
requirement for the 10 year period is 
only 0.56% of the 10 year cumulative 
GDP (in real prices). If GDP increases 
ata faster rate, i.e., higher than 5% per 
annum, the proportion additionally 
required for free compulsory educa- 
tion would be less. If the government 
sticks to its promise of allocating at 
least 6% of GDP for education by 
the end of the Ninth Five Year Plan, 
the task of additionally allocating 
Rs 10,000 crore every year for ele- 
mentary education does not Seem to be 
difficult at all. All this requires, how- 
ever, asystematic plan for mobilizing 
additional resource. 


| he need for mobilization of addi- 
tional resources is obvious, but the ` 


choices available are limited. The 
governments — union and states — have 
to finance elementary education out of 
theirown budgetary resources, rather 
than depending on non-governmental 
sources such as the students, parents 
or the community to share the respon- 
sibility for financing elementary edu- 
cation. This would be in the true spirit 
of the constitutional directive of free 
compulsory education. The Saikia 
Committee required the central govern- 
ment to meet the. additional require- 


9. Selected Educational-Statistics 1996-97 
(New Delhi: Ministry of Human Resource 
Development). 


ments of the states. This would indeed 
be better and effective. The economi- 
cally weak state governments should 


` be.aided in providing a basic human 


need — elementary education. In our 
federal system, however, it would be 


in the interests of the state govern- 


ments if théy'came forward on their 
own with proposals to invest sizable 
additional resources on elementary 
education. , | 


А. important and widely preva- 
lent way of financing elementary edu- 
cation is through general taxation. 
Central and state governments may 
formulate norms regarding the pro- 


portion of their respective budgets to : 
be allocated to education as a whole: 


and to elementary education in par- 
ticular." The norms should be reason- 
ably high so as to ensure adequate 
allocation of resources every year. 
The Saikia Committee recommends 
that the central and state governments 
should allocate 50% of: budgetary 
allocations for education to elemen- 
tary education and to see that they are 
notdiverted to any other sector. A pro- 


vision of 50% of resources to elemen- І 


taty education (and the remaining 
50% to post-elementary education — 
secondary and higher levels) would 
alsoensureabalanced development of 
the education system. 

The government (central and 
state) may have to examine and exp- 
lore the scope for reallocation of 
resources from unproductive sectors 


toelementary education. For instance.. 


the union government has stated that 


resources saved from public sector 


disinvestment (and the resources gen- 
erated through such schemes as the 
voluntary disclosure of income 
scheme) would be invested in sectors 
like education and other social infra- 


10. Countries like Brazi] and Taiwan have 
norms of this kind. 


>... 


structure. À clear weightage may be 
given to elementary education in this 
process of reallocation. 

А From the point of view of pub- 
lic finance, earmarked taxes are not 
highly favoured. Many argue that as 
they yield resources for specific and 
short term needs, measures like an 
education cess may have to be reintro- 
duced in order to mobilize additional 
resources for elementary education. 
This was proposed by the Saikia Com- 
mittee. Such a cess, if introduced, 
should be high enough to yield sizable 
resources for elementary education. 


The cess is not to be confined to the ' 


parents of children going to school. In 
fact, itshould bea general cess levied 
as a part of another direct/indirect 
tax, the revenues from which are ear- 
marked for elementary education; 
and it should not be related to'partici- 
pation of the cess payees' children in 
schooling. | 


А... suggestion worth explor- 


ing is the creation of a national ele- - 


mentary education fund.!! Donations 
and contributions to such a fund could 
be provided with liberal tax incen- 
tives, such as those given to higher/ 
higher professional education.and 
literacy campaigns (saksharata 
samithis). Contributions may be gen- 
erated on a voluntary basis through 
innovative approaches. It may be 
made obligatory on the part of all manu- 
facturing firms (excluding household 
and small scale units) to necessarily 
make provision for elementary edu- 
cation of the children of their emp- 
loyees, either directly or through 
financial contributions to the fund. 


Atthe same time, it may be reit- ' 


efated that; given (a) the spirit of the 
Constitution and the UN/UNESCO dec- 


1 1. This could be on the lines of the Socially 
Useful Development Fund for Compulsory 
Education in Yugoslavia. 


n 


larations and conventions ontherights > 
of children, (0) our own experience 
and, (c) international experience with - 


reference to financing basic educa- 

tion, non-governmental contributions 
. 2 . . 

will bé peripheral in quantum, the 


. government- union and state —has no 


choice but to shoulder the total respon- 
sibility of financing elementary edu- 
cation in India. 


І, a few years ме will celebrate the 


centenary year of Gopal Krishna - 


Gokhale's introduction of aresolution 
for free compulsory education in the 
Imperial Assembly. Whether his 
dream materializes into a reality we 
can be proud of is for us to decide. 
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External funds, internal conflicts | 


VINOD RAINA : 


Right to Education 


THAT nearly half India's adult popu- 
lationis still non-literate is perhaps the 
most significant composite indicator 


‚ of the maldevelopment afflicting the 
country 50 years after Independence. 


Above all, it is a strong indictment 
of the country's school education 
efforts; all the 15+ adults who are the 
‘targets’ of the ongoing literacy cam- 
paigns were, at some point of time, 
either never enrolled or dropped out 
from the school system. Since the 
stretched TLC target is 15-45 years, it 
is clearthatevery individual from this 
non-literate target group was born in 
independent India. Instead of harping 
on what the colonial rule did to us, we 
need to honestly admit that the failure 
is of the state and civil society of free 
India. i 
Suddenly, however, in the past 
few years, there has been a great deal 
of flurry about elementary education: 
Government documents and postur- 


ing would suggest that a great leap for- 


ward, inthe form of externally funded 
programmes, in particular the District 
Primary Education Programme 
(DPEP), is the magic that has eluded the 
country. With its discovery, consult- 
ants, state project staff and appraisal 


missions are scurrying to all parts of 


the country, giving an impression of 
frenetic activity. 

_ Both for the apparent substitu- 
tion of the termelementary by primary 
in the acronym DPEP, implying an 
amendment of the constitutionally 
directed uppez age of 14to IO or 11 for 
free and compulsory education, and 
for a variety of other significant rea- 
sons, it is important to examine the 
implications of external funds to a 
sector like school education. Here 
the political апа policy battles have 
always been for increased internal 
government funding. 

In a nutshell then, what are the 
problems of elementary education? 
There are some obvious shortcomings 


^ 


4 


like a lack of schools, shortage of 
adequate number of teachers and so 
on, which are fairly well understood. 
Butthe magnitude ofeven these well- 
known issues is usually underplayed. 


The Government of India figures would ` 


tend to reduce the problem of univer- 
salisation of elementary education 
(UEE) to finding avenues to give some 
form of education to about 25 million 
children, age 6-14, which itcontendsare 
out of school. But let us try some back 
oftheenvelopecalculations. 


T.. 199] census population of 
about 170 million of 6-14 year olds 
would easily project to over 200 mil- 
lion by 1997, so letus choose the lower 
bound of 200 million. With the excep- 
tion of smaller states like Kerala and 
Himachal Pradesh, the national aver- 
age dropout rate by class eight (around 
age 14) is well over 50%. If we also 
take into account the never enrolled — 
read non-sustained enrolment, since on 
paper most of the children are enrolled 
—it would still be safe to conclude that 
about half the population, i.e. 100 mil- 
lion children, are out of schools as drop- 
outs orneverenrolled. Ofthese perhaps 
about45 million are working children. 
One aspect of UEE would therefore 
necessitate finding ways and meansto 
expand the school system to nearly 
double of what it is now, in terms of 
teachers and physical infrastructure, 
so as to cover all the children by for- 
mal schooling. 

Butthat is пога] there 15 to UEE. 


The 46th round of the NSS confirms : 


what field groups in education have 
already known for long, that one ofthe 


major causes for dropouts is a lack - 


of interest in the schools. Combine 
‘that with the recent confirmation of 
another well known fact through 


NCERT research, that the achievement ' 


levels of a majority of school going 
children, even in Kerala, particularly 
in language and numeracy, are at the 


level of non-literates. The conclusion 
is inescapable. There is no comfort in 


the thought that about 100 million 
children are in schools — attending 
school does not guarantee that a 
majority of children come out even 


- with sustained literacy, being edu- 


cated is afarcry. 
If the objective of school education 15 
to have universal coverage with sus- 
tained enrolment and adequate 
achievement, the task then is: (a) to 
create schooling facilities for another 
100 million children; (5) to ensure 
interest, relevance and quality for the 
entire 200 million population so that 
adequate achievements are attained. 
Article 45 ofthe Constitution of 
India directs that the state shall 
endeavour to provide within a period 
of 10 years from the commencement 
of the Constitution (1950), free and 
compulsory education for all children 
until they complete the age of 14 
years. That should have happened by 
1960, but it has not. The government 
is now proposing to bring in legisla- 
tion, nearly 50 years later, to translate 
this directive into afundamentalright 
of every child between 6 to 14 years 
of age. Will that help? The so called 


_ political will, reflected mostly through 


necessary and adequate financial 
allocations, to fulfil either the cons- 
titutional directive or the proposed 
legislation, has been conspicuously 
lacking till now. 


W.. would be needed to fulfil 


the twin objectives outlined above? 
À linear extrapolation of financial 
requirements suggests that the current 
total plan expenditure ofthe centre and 
states of about Rs 19500 crore rupees— 
about 3.9 % of the GDP— would need to 
be nearly double, say about Rs 40,000 
crore, to maintain school infrastruc- 
ture, teaching-learning processes and 


teachers at the present woefully inad- ' 


equate quality. 


The financial implications of the 
two together, universal coverage and 
quality, would necessitate a substan- 
tial increase, to around Rs 55,000 
crore. The Kothari Commission, in 
1968, had recommended that at 
least 6% of GDP be earmarked for 
education, a figure committed by the 
government.through policy pro- 
nouncements since the nine-country 
‘Education for All’ summit in 1994. 
The Saikia Committee, which exam- 
ined the financial implications of 
bringing in legislation that would 
make education a fundamental right, 
has recommended a sum of Rs 40,000 
crore for the Ninth Plan. 


ПЕ? brings us to the rather compli- 
cated issue of financing elementary 
education in India. Education being a 
concurrent subject under India’s Con- 
stitution, its financing is the, shared 
responsibility of the central and state 
governments. About 90% of such 
funding comes from the states and 


_ only about 10% from the centre. Even 


though the Constitution talks of free 
elementary education, households 
have a major share in expenditure. 


_ Thus, state governments, households 


and the central government, in that 
order, are the main contributors to 
school education. In terms ofthe share 
oftotal recurrent budgetary resources 
of the government, it is significant to 
note that the-share of 13.496 in 1994- 
95 is below the average of 17.596 for 
all low-income countries, excluding 
India and China. Most of the govern- 
ments in developing countries like Sri 
Lanka, Malaysia and Thailand have 


invested much more in elementary 


education than India. 

State expenditures as a share of 
GDP vary considerably. In 1992-93, 
state education spending ranged from 
3.0to 7.596 of domestic productin the 
major states — Assam (6.0), Bihar 
(5.0), Haryana (3.0), Karnataka (4.3), 
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‘examine the DPEP. 


Kerala (7.5); Maharashtra (3.3), 
Tamil Nadu (4.5), and.U.P. (4.0). The 
composition of such relatively low 
expenditures is noticeably unbal- 


"anced. Salaries account for roughly 


97% of education department expen- 


~ ditures in primary schools and 96%,in 


middle schools, while libraries, 


.consumables, equipment, and furni- 
| ture account for only 0.18%. Inmany ` 


states, incentives like free textbooks, 
uniforms, and scholarships are given 
from programmes and budgets out- 


side that of the education department. 


If these programmes are included, 
salaries account for 93%, incentives 
5%, and all other inputs just 296. 


, p he central góvernment allocates 


2.5% of its total expenditure to edu- 


` cation, funding about 11% of all edu- ~. 
- cationexpenditure. Though this share 


is comparatively small, it is of strate- 
gic significance. Since most of the 
state expenditure goes to teacher sala- 


ries, the smal! central share is иесі to 
_ fundnew programmes, forimproving 


the teaching-learning process and to 
expandexisting programmes. Schemes 
like Operation Blackboard, Improve- 
ment of Science Education, Innova- 


tive and Experimental Education are ` 
: examples of where central funds are 


used. Consequently, the central gov- 
ernment has a greater influence over 
the future evolution of the education 
system than its overall expenditure 
share might suggest, a fact that is of 
considerable significance as we 

Ratherthan fulfil policy а 
tions to provide increased funds for 
education from its own sources, the 


` Government of India has embarked on 
-a questionable borrowing of massive 
-amount of funds for elementary edu- 


cation from a variety of-external 
sources in the past few years, Though 
most of these funds are soft loans that 


^ the country has to repay, they аге 
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transferred as grants to the state gov- 
ernments underthe DPEP. ` 

Modest externally funded pro- 
jects have existed even prior to DPEP. 
The Mahila Samakhya Programme, 
Shikshà Karmi Project in Rajasthan, 
AndhraPradesh Education Programme 
(APEP) are some examples. The era of 
` bigbudgetexternalprogramnies was 
ЕТЕТІНІ іп by the Bihar. Education 
Project (BEP) in 1991. The total bud- 
getoutlay for BEP was around Rs 360 
crore shared in the ratio of 3:2: T 
'between UNICEF, central arid the state 
governments. This was.rapidly fol- 


_lowed by the U.P. Basic Education. 


` Programme in 1993, which saw the 
entry of The World Bank through its 
soft loan window, the International 
Development Agency (IDA) for a total 
outlay of around Rs 730 crore. The 

-- Swedish International Development 
Agency (SIDA), which funds the 
Shiksha Karmi Project, was per- 
,suaded in 1992 to fund another school 
education project in Rajasthan, the 
Lok Jumbish Project, for a total 
-outlay up to phase three of about 
Rs 500 crore. The European Union 
entered to fund the Madhya Pradesh 
programme that has now been expan- 
ded to cover 34 of the 45- districts of 
the state.” 


W. The World Bank willing to 
provide large scale soft loans and 
other funding agencies prepared to 
chipin, the central government along 
the line consolidated all the funds into 
a single programme, the District Pri- 


‚тагу Education Programme, to be- 
implemented according toa blueprint І 


"that was prepared Бу The World Bank. 
Significantly, Lok Jumbish, Shiksha 
Karmi and some other programmes 
retained their independence and 


remain outside the DPEP. The Govern-- 


ment of India has created a separate 
` DPEP bureau, in its Department of 
Education, that now functions in par- 


allei with an already existing elemen- 
tary educaticn bureau. 
Recently, а joint UN initiative, 
comprising of UNICEF, UNDP, ILO, . 
UNESCO, UNFPA, on community based 
education has been launched. It has a 
comparatively modest budget, and 
will be serviced by the EE rather than. 
the DPEP bureau. Now two bureaus 
will Jook after elementary education 


inthe ministry atthe centre — опе. con- 


trolling mostly internal and the other 
externa] funds. Given the differing 
clouts they have in terms of the money 
they control, as also the differing 
nature of their functioning, what the- 


_impact will Бе on the ground remains 


to bes seen. 


“ 


he major shift that DPEP promises 
is to make edücational planning less. 
haphazard and centralised. Schools 
are normally opened on the whims of 


: political or othér influential persons, 


as a ‘gift’ toa village or community — 
without a proper survey of needs, suit- 
ability of location, and so on. The DPEP 
approach, as the name implies, req- 
uires аргорет district level planning, 
done mostly by the staff of the edu- 
cation department of the district, Чо > 
systematically identify. the various 
needs and approaches. Every district 
prepares its own plan and funds are 
released after due appraisal. . ` 
The: major emphasis i is on capa- 
city building, quality improvement 
and decentralised planning: No recur- 


rentexpenditures like teacher salaries 


are.allowed since it is a seven year 
programme. Construction costs áre 
restricted to 2496 of the total district 


- project cost. Capacity building inclu- 
_ des Strengthening of the District Insti- 


tutes for Education Training (DIET) 
and, at the state level; of the SCERT’s. 
and starting a new State Institute for 
Educational Management and Train- 
ing (SIEMT). A.series of appraisals 
from central teams and à great deal of 


ok 


report writing and form filling consti- : 


tute the mandatory monitoring and 
evaluation procedures that all states 
mustadhereto. - 


M uch of what is there in the DPEP 
blueprint at a planning and manage- 
ment level, is so obvious that one won- 
ders whether itrequires external funds 
to initiate such procedures. Expendi- 
ture of internal funds and programmes 
too should be similarly planned and 
managed. Perhaps internal funds are 


so influenced by political and bureau- 


cratic control that proper planning, 
wheneverenvisaged, remains mostly 
on paper. Is DPEP immune from such 
influences, and does it really operate 
in the decentralised manner that it 
espouses? A few instances areenough 
to show that this is not the.case. 

Take district level planning for 
instance. No two districts in India are 
the same, in terms of size or educa- 
tional needs. That is why district level 
planning sounds,sensible. The first 
drafts of the district level plans for 
Madhya Pradesh, though deficient in 
methodological and technical aspects, 
did take into account many district 
specific parameters. In the process a 
large district with 29 blocks produced 
a seven year project for Rs 95 crore, 
and a smaller district with only six 
blocks worked out a plan for Rs 17 
crore. Then camean oral directive: all 


district plans must be roughly of the 


same amount, around Rs 40 сгоге, а 
guidelinethatstill operates. This made 
a complete mockery of the much 
touted district planning. | 

With such a guideline, one could 
make district plans sitting in New 
Delhi or Washington using district 
data from a source like Nicnet. The 
plight of the district functionaries of 


these two М.Р. districts was lamen- ` 


table, particularly in the smaller dis- 
trict. Their attempt to raise the amount 


from Rs 17 to Rs 40 crore, with imag- 


ined costs, was hilarious. What is the 
meaning of district planning under a 


politically motivated guideline which: 
'demands uniform district project 


expenditure? ` ` 

As mentioned earlier, central 
expenditure on education, with DPEP 
now being the major component of 
such expenditure, has strategic sig- 
nificance since it covers vital areas of 
teaching-learning and quality that the 
state funds virtually ignore. Given that 
the quality of education, revealed 
through achievement level surveys, is 


‘abysmal country wide (even in a state 


like Kerala which has more or less 
achieved universal access and reten- 


поп), there is a massive wastage of 


even the current low expenditure since 
schooling fails to create literacy 
among children. More funds in such 
ascenario would simply mean higher 
wastage of money. 


qus of DPEP is that this is pre- 
cisely the area it would focus on. A 
laudable objective but how is it differ- 


ent from what exists? A few years" 


back, NCERT produced an answer in 
the Minimum Levels of Learning or 
MLL —adocument which prescribes a 
detailed list of concepts for each sub- 
ject at the primary school level (not 
worked out for the upper primary). 
It is the contention of many NCERT 
related educationists that if books 
are evolved around each concept 
listed in the MLL document, achieve- 
ment levels and quality of education 
willimprove. . 

This document and its conten- 
tions were debated even prior to DPEP 
andit was pointed out that quality imp- 
rovement at the primary level though 
achievable is a complex objective. It 
needs to account for the varying cul- 
tural, socio-economic, environmental 
and experience base and child deve- 
lopment factors in the country; itcan- 
not be ‘prescribed’ through a binding 


and norm-setting national list of com- 
petencies, which is essentially the MLL 
approach. Ignoring mostof these field 
based objections, the MLL approach 
sets the.agenda for evolving new 
books in the DPEP states. There is 
therefore, nothing of substance in the 


area of quality improvement that 


DPEP adds. _ 
DPEP furthér avoids a major 


quéstion. Focusing on quality impro- - 


vementis fine, but what kind ofa per- 
son willemergethrough the improved 
teaching-learning process? The pre- 
dominantrationale for UEE nowadays 
iscouched in developmental language 
— that better educated populations 
have lower fertility or infant mortal- 
ity rates andare able to participate bet- 
ter in the increasingly globalised 
world. These are ideological state- 
ments, capable ofa variety of interpre- 
tations. Must education have only an 
instrumental value like reducing fer- 
tility, assuming of course that the 
correlation is universally valid? To 
participate better in the globalised 
world could mean anything, including 
just being literateand skilled enough 
to be a disciplined worker and con- 
sumer in the prevailing market eco- 
nomy, without in any way being a 
threat to it. | 


l. this country, many fine minds 
have debated the purpose of education 
and the relationship between educa- 
tion and society. We talk of Gandhian 
education, we are aware of Tagore’s 
view on education, and we know the 
consequences of colonial education. 
Extending beyond, we have the Frie- 
rian notion of education for empow- 
ermentánd critical consciousness that 
many groups have worked with in our 
country. We could improve the qual- 
ity of these approaches, singly and 
together. But what-are wé focusing 
on? Replacing such seminal questions 
by concentrating on bringing in some- 
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thing like MLL based books is tri- 


improve. 


vialising the very basis we wish to 


т 


А major weakness of DPEP is 
thatit has notconsciously tried to pro- 
mote alternative institutional mecha- 
nisms and decentralised processes 
for quality improvement. It relies on 


the same óld NCERT/SCERT structure . 


without attempting to transform its 


functioning — from norm setting to 


l 


„resource support for local capacity 


building. The approach promotes a 
centralised functioning whereby edu- 
cational. expertise. is soughttobe con- 
centrated in these institutions from 


where it can then trickle down into: 


the field. -Participatory functioning 
becomes a mere token under this 
overarching attitude. 

Worse, DPEP relies on an insti- 


tution few: peoplein the: country know. 


about. This is the Educational Con- 
sultants India Limited, EdCil for 
short. As the name implies, this ins- 
titution hosts consultants at high 
salaries who cannot otherwise be 
accommodated in usual government 
institutions, given their financial 
norms. These consultants, many of 


‘them withouteven a nodding acquain- 


tance of rural based school education 


or pedagógy and child development, 


criss-cross the-country to provide 
resource support to state education 
departments. Given their high salaries 
and perks, they often bring with them 
a style of functioning that produces a 
great deal of discontent in the field 


` 


expenditures and cultures produce 
undesirable human conflicts, given 
the disparity between DPEP consult- 
ants and expenditures of EdCil and 
other institutions at the central level. 
Many of.the DPEP districts have 
already gone through or are in the 
midstofan intense literacy campaign, 
which is based on voluntary participa- 
tion of thousands of district level per- 
sons. In many ofthese districts, the 
DPEP culture is completely alien and 

negates the spirit of volunteerism, or 
modest use of r esources. 


І is easy to be critical but difficult 
to suggest proactive alternative agen- 
das. It is incumbent for a practitioner, 
however, to indicate and work for 
such alternatives. It also needs to be 
remembered that no matter how a 
‘project blueprint may be written, it is 
always possible to strategise its imple- 
mentation, for good or bad. The DPEP 
programme produced an awkward 
situation for a long serving voluntary 


group, Eklavya, in Madhya Pradesh. . 


“Having developed innovative pack- 
ages in collaboration with the state 
education department after many 
years of intensive field work, particu- 
larly in areas like curriculum develop- 
ment, pedagogy, teacher training and 
examinations, DPEP on paper seemed 


. to provide an opportunity to-extend 


and deepen these approaches. But its 


policy framework and external fund- - 


ing were somewhat questionable. 
Instead of boycotting the pro- 


` gramme, Eklavya intervened vigor- 


among education staff used to a cul- ` 


ture of thriftand modestexpenditures. 


This raises aspirations among - 


the local staff that they too could per- 
haps find a foothold in a much more 
remunerative DPEP posting, training 
programme or workshop. Since DPEP 
covers only a few districts in every 
state and the rest remain as they were, 
at the ground level DPEP and non-DPEP 
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ously to ensure that the process of 
change would not remain confined 
only to DPEP areas, but extend to the 
entire state. While doing so, however, 
it refrained from securing any funds 
from the DPEP budget to meet its own 
financial needs. But this remarkable. 
and fragile experiment is curréntly 
underacloud since the same political 
and bureaucratic influence that DPEP 


' was supposed to be immune fon; has. 
reversed | some path-breaking g policy 
‘and implementation aspects that had 
attracted many other states. This case . 


study vividly brings to life many of the 
above concerns regarding the imple- 


mentational aspects of a programme ` 


like DPEP. To get a proper flavour of 
the high and low of this process, the 
story needs to be told in some detail.” 

In July 1996, the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh introduced a new 
teaching-learning package, called 
Seekhna-Sikhanain class one inall the 
schools of 16 districts of the state. This 
was the first phase for overhauling i its 
approach to elementary education 
under its DPEP initiative. In July 1997, 
the package was extended to classes 


one, two and three for the entire state. - 


What is not apparent from this bland 
statement is a process that can- be 
traced back 25 years: "o 


S ometimein.1971,two voluntary 
groups, Friend's Rural Centre and 
Kishore Bharati, working in the dis- 


trict of Hoshangabad in M.P. appro- . 
ached the state education department ` 


to allow them to work in a few gov- 
ernment rural schools of the district 
with a view to improve science tea- 


/ 


ching. Legend has it that thethen | 


Director of Public Instruction called 
a meeting of his educational experts 


‘to seek their views.on the matter. They 


strongly opposed the proposal, citing. 
dangers of allcwing intervention by > 
non-governmentalagenciesin formal 
education, as also the lack of degrees 
(B.Ed., M.Ed.) of the persons invo- 
Іуей (even though many of them had 
Ph.D'sfromreruted institutions), 3. 
soon: 

The DPI reportedly over-ruled 
the learned ddvice;remarking: ‘The 
state of primary education in M.P. is 


so bad that these organisations аге | 


unlikely to make it any worse — who 
knows something good may come out 


e 


of their attempt, so let us allow them.’ 
Prophetic words indeed; since the 
process leading up to the Seekhna- 
Sikhana package may be traced to 


such a feudal sounding decree of a ` 


concerned, sensitive and decisive 
officer. This was the first, and contin- 
ues to be the only, example of a gov- 
ernment allowing NGOs access to its 
schools forquality improvementinan 
integrated manner. It involved the 
development of innovative teaching- 
learning material, teacher-training, 
examination methodology and a faci- 
litating administrative and manage- 
` mentstructure. с 


To gave birth to the rather well- 
known Hoshangabad Science Teach- 
ing Programme (HSTP) in 1972, which 
beganasanexperimental programme 
in l6rural government middle schools 
in the district. The implementation 
of the programme required another 
important institutional mechanism in 
terms of replication and expansion 
of the process. The need to involve 


motivated professionals to help: 


catalyseand evolveteaching-learning 
materials and conduct teacher orien- 


tations ledtothe creation ofaresource i 


group drawn from institutions like the 
Delhi University, Tata Institute for 


Fundamental Research, lIT’s,and later 


from the Centre for Cellular and 
Molecular Biology, National Institute 
forImmunology, and most important, 
from the colleges within Madhya 
Pradesh. 

The involvement of college and 
university professionals was facili- 
tated through a formal intervention by 
the University Grants Commission. 
Consequently, scores of science pro- 
fessionals:could be seen at shivirs 
and in schools in remote areas of the 
district, rubbing shoulders with vil- 
lage teachers to participatively create 
an activity, discovery and environ- 

. ment based methodology for science 


teaching that stressed on critical 
consciousness. 
From a 16 school experiment, 


А HSTP was expanded to cover all the 
middle schools of Hoshangabad dis- ` 


trict in 1978. This expansion saw the 
direct involvement of the NCERT with 
the programme through its Regional 
Institute for Education located at 
Bhopal. Such geographicalexpansion 
was accompanied by a great deal of 
unease regarding the choice of the 
entry point for intervention. It had 
become-increasingly evident that the 


foundations forunder-achievementof -macro level.’ The need to go beyond | 


children were laid atthe primary stage, 
so that a majority of children at the 
middle stage could hardly read a para- 
graph or do simplest of arithmetic. 
Doing better science at the middle 


stage, though desirable, seemed harn- : 


pered by the absence of a similar 
intervention at the primary stage, begi- 


_nning fromclass one. 


The abysmal achievement lev- 
els of children encountered have now 


been confirmed by the nationwide sur- | 


veys done for DPEP by the NCERT, but 
few education professionals then 
believed that they could be so low. 
This underscores the point that merely 
providing access for schooling is 
insufficient unless quality improve- 
ment takes place in parallel and not 
subsequently, if achievements are to 
increase and, most importantly, if non- 
enrolment and dropouts due to lack of 
relevance and interest in elementary 
education have tobe rectified. 


Б...... 1980 апа:1982, impor- 


tant events were to shape the course: 


for future action. Friend's Rural Cen- 
tre opted out of the programme in 
1980and Kishore Bharati's priorities 


-too started to undergoa change. It was 


increasingly feltthatthe future expan- 
sion of HSTP would have to go hand 
in Папа with expansion into other 


subjects like social sciences, and defi- 


nitely, atthe primary stage. To under- 
take these responsibilities some 
resource persons of-HSTP decided to 
giveup their professional careers and 
work full time in Madhya Pradesh. 
They founded a new group, Eklavya. 
The NGO part of HSTP was transferred 
to Eklavya in 1982 and it has carried 
forward the work in subsequent years. 
The founding principle of Eklavya, 
summarised in a document presented 
tothe Planning Commission in 1981, 
. was 'toevolve mechanisms forimple- 
menting micro level innovations at a 


smallintensiveefforts wasclearly enun- 


ciated inthe document. 


B. 1986, Eklavya, with the con- 
currence ofthe state education depart- 
ment, expanded the HSTP to school 
complexes in 13 more districts of M.P. 
Significantly, it was able to locate and 
attract full-timers and resource per- 
sons to undertake the development 


of social science for middle schools - 


and primary school teaching-learning 
processes. Choosing about 40 experi- 
mental schools in both tribal and non- 
tribal regions during a period of eight 
years up to 1994, Eklavya, in partner- 


ship with the SCERT completed the - 


development, through intense field 
interaction, of an integrated primary 
school package called Khushi- 
Khushi. 

The package included teaching- 
learning materials, teacher training 
methodology, non invasive student 
evaluation methods and a facilitating 
administrative and management struc- 
ture — all within the state education 
department, just as in HSTP. The basic 
approach continued to be activity, dis- 
covery and environment based, along- 
with many child development criteria, 
keeping in view the younger age of chil- 
dren compared to that in the HSTP. 

By 1994, the state education 


department had its own agenda for 
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improving primary education, in the 
form of DPEP, for 19 districts of the 
state. Withoututilising DPEP funds for 
its own organisational work, Eklavya 
decided to participate, both at the 


‘policy and implementation level in 


partnership with the state government. 
Quite apart from what Eklavya may or 
may not have done, the critical factor 
is that during these 25 years nearly 
5000 school teachers, principals, head 
masters, DIET faculty, administrators 
from the ground level to the state capi- 
tal have interacted in some way. or 
the other with the HSTP, social science. 


“оғ primary school programmes of 


Eklavya, and they are available to the 
state education department for further 
work. 

Such a large human force, 
exposed in varying degrees to new and 


. Innovative ideas, also acts as a strong 


but silent motivating factor in shaping 
policy and implementation strategies. 
Their influence can be discerned from 
what happened in M.P. One of the 
major policy decisions taken by the 
M.P. government was to setupa state 
level Technical Resource Support 
Group (TRSG). It became the apex 
policy-making body for academic 
decisions, not only for DPEP, and this 
is significant, but for the entire ele- 
mentary education in the state. Emi- 
nent practitioners and educationists 
from all over the country were made 


: members of TRSG, which resulted in 


some radical policy initiatives. 


І F erhaps the most significant of 
such initiatives was the decision to 


open the development of teaching- 
learning materials to any group, gov- 
ernmental or non-governmental, 

university or, institute. It was to be 
undertaken through field work in 
experimental schools and with the 
active participation of the teachers of 
such schools, utilising at least one year 
for the development of material for 
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each class. In this process the SCERT, 
which had the responsibility and 


monopoly for such atask earlier, was. 


envisaged as only oneofthetriál agen- - 


cies. Nowittoo would haveto develop 


materialinthe field ratherthan sitting. 


in the state capital. The trial agencies 
would have continuous peer interac- 
tion throughout the year. The mate- 
rials and methodologies would be 
consolidated by them together to form 
the material for each class for the 
entire state. It was laterenvisaged that 
region specific materials couldalso be 
created and used, ratherthan depend- 
ingona single set of materials for the 
entire state, | 


і. was such a process that helped in 


. evolving the Seekhna-Sikhana pack- 


аре for class one to three. The app- 
roach, methodology and contents of 


Seekhna-Sikhana closely resemble | 


that of Eklavya’s Khushi-Khushi. 
What is significant is that the new 
package was no longerthe experimen- 
taleffortofa particular group, but had 
been mainstreamed for the state. 

The understanding that the 
focus of interventions must be'on the 
entire educational system, and notthe 
DPEP areas only, resulted in another 
significant policy decision of the 


: TRSG, accepted by the state govern- 


ment, that all new-efforts would be 


implemented throughout the entire ' 


state. This meant not only thatthe state 
government would invest.more оп 
elementary education, but necessi- 
tateda majórchangein the administra- 
tive structure to ensure, for example, 
thateach teacher goesthrougha content 
based in-service trainirig foreach class 
and soon. A cluster level model, going 


beyond the block, was evolved to. 


handle such academic requirements. 
The Madhya.Pradesh experi- 
ence clearly suggests that despite 


ships are feasible and perhaps the 
only way to achieve UEE with quality 


penby mererhetoric. The government 
needs to decide as a policy to open'to 
formal school education for interven- 
tion by community and non pm 
ment groups. 

. A couple of things need to be 
highlighted from this experierice. 
DPEP could be tr ansformed i in this 
manner in M.P. because adequate 


` capacity to deal with both academic 


many problems and pitfalls, commu- . 


nity, NGO and government partner- 


- 


and management aspects existed 
within the state, both in the govern- 
mental and ncn-governmental sector. 

An accommodating political climate 
enabled afew persons to put into place 


a policy framework that facilitated 


subsequent fieldwork. In a sense, 
rather than using the term participa- 
tion rhetoricaily, it was given an insti- 
tutional shape. In the process, the state 


was able to work without any depen- . 


dence on the centralised DPEP support 
system of its consultants and EdCil. 
But elsewhere, where adequate local. 
capacity is either weak or not properly 
harnessed, the dependence on con- 
sultancy help from Delhi is lieavy;: and | 
can have disastrous consequences. 


2 


J usthow frazile these arrangements і 


сап Бе was demonstrated in the past 
few months in M.P. With the state 
assembly elections approaching, the 
interests of party MLA's and minis- 
tersbecame paramount and the facili-. 
tating political climate vanished. The 
first step to protect these interests 
was to change officials.who were not 


sufficiently accommodating.It was. 


also decided to give up the participa- 
tory manner of creating teaching- 
learning materials, and follow the MLL _ 
approach instead. New initiatives, like 
the Education Guarantee Scheme of 
the state government, аге now being 
actively promoted in the media. As 
a local initiative,.it offers a better 


-imprpvements. But that will not hap- 


r 


Y 


| 4 


T 


жылы, 


political potential in the election year 
than a central scheme. That the EGS 
promises a novice teacherata low sal- 
ary, diluting the state’s responsibility 


to provide quality education is com- - 


pletely ignored in the process. 

- No better evidence can be pro- 
vided to underscore the point that 
DPEP, with all its techno-managerial 
paraphernalia is as prone to be aff- 
ected by political and bureaucratic 
whims as any other education pro- 
gramme. The objectives it promotes, 
even when desirable, have been and 
can be undone in the same manner as 
inany other programme. 

If a reason to promote external 
funds is that they can be made immune 
from such interference, then this is 
simply not true. The setting up of a 
separate bureau in the Ministry at 
Delhi, linking the National Elemen- 
tary Education Mission (NEEM) to just 
DPEP and not the entire elementary 
education of the country (which is cur- 
rently ‘under review), or relying on a 
consultancy agency for nationwide 
resource back up, are institutional 
arrangements which cannot guarantee 
immunity. Such arrangements have 
led toa fracturing of school education 
into two power blocks, one handling 
internal and the other external funds. 
School education will be the ultimate 
loser inthe subsequent haranguing. 

Finally, external soft loans of a 
seven year duration not only have to 
be paid back with interest, but need to 
be replaced by internal funds to sus- 
tain the process. There is therefore no 
escape from providing the necessary 
funds for education internally. Is it not 
curious that while 6% of the GDP can-. 
not be found foreducation, about 17% 
of the GDP is deployed as subsidies 


benefiting notthe poor, but the middle , 


and upper classes? Political will 
implies the doing away such subsidies 
and making provision for an even 
higher allocation than 6% of the GDP 
` foreducation. 


The rural scene - 


A.VAIDYANATHAN 


THENew Economic Policy launched 
in 1991 — variously described as struc- 
tural adjustment, liberalisation and 
globalisation — has attracted criticism 


on diverse grounds. The likely adverse ` 
social consequences of reform figure ' 


prominently among the concerns of 
critics. It was feared that increased 
competition by dismantling controls 
and “орепіпе” the economy though 
desirable, would also lead to increased 
unemployment, at any rate in the tran- 
sitional phase, especially in the infor- 
mal sector. 


* This article is based on the findings of a 
national research project ón Strategies and 
Financing of Human Development sponsored 


by the Government of India and funded by - 


UNDP and IDRC. Under this project — coor- 
dinated by Professor T.N. Krishnan—detailed 
studies of elementary education іп nine major 
states, spanning the entire spectrum of educa- 
tional achievement, were carried out. The 
author, who had the privilege of coordinating 
this part of the project. would like to record 


* his thanks and appreciation to all participant 


researchers. 
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The emphasis on réduced pub- 
lic spending (as against increasing 
revenues by more effective enforce- 
ment of tax laws) as the principal ins- 
trumentóf trimming the fiscal deficit 
will, under existing power configura- 


tions, result in pruning of government 


outlays on elementary education, basic 
health care and'such other ‘basic mini- 
mum needs’. Social welfare and other 
programmes meant to raise incomes 
and well-being of the poor and disad- 
vantaged would be affected as well. 


These concerns were strongly voiced, 
at a national seminar held soon after . 


the reforms were announced. 
Thecritics ofthe NEP were effec- 


_ tive to the extent that the proponents 


of reformconceded the state's respon- 
sibility to protect the poor against its 
possible adverse consequences through 
appropriate social safety nets and by 
ensuring that basic minimum need 
and poverty alleviation programmes 
do not suffer for lack of funds. 


I. the event, with the fiscal crunch 
showing no signs of easing (if any- 
thing it is getting worse by the year), 
financial allocations for these pro- 


‘gramme have not increased in real 
terms. Noristhere any sign of serious 


efforts to make the programmes more 
effective. Concern over the impact of 
reforms therefore remain very much 
alive. И 
‘Following the national seminar 
referred to above, the Government of 


India launched a national research 


' project to study various aspects of 


human development. A series of stud- 


ies relating:to education, health апа. 


health care, fertility trends, the public 


. distribution system, employment and 


social security were commissioned. A 
large number of researchers from all 
parts of the country-contributed to this 


project. The agenda of research was’ 


formulated after discussion with 
groups of recognised scholars iri each 
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field; a conscious effort was made to 
get participating researchers to decide 
on the principal issues to be studied 
апа agree оп a minimum common 
framework of concepts and method- 
ology. The groups metto review 
progress in the course of research and 
to discuss findings at the conclusion 
of the research. Bringing together 
researchers with an active interest in 
the selected areas into an interactive 


network was an important fallout of . 


the project. 


US 


| nthe sphere of education, the focus 
of research was primarily on literacy 
and elementary education in rural 
areas. The crucial role of elementary 
education in socio-economic deve- 
lopment is now universally accepted: 
А literate and well educated popula- 


tioncontributesto growth by enabling - 


people to acquire knowledge and 
skills. Education i is among the most 
effective means for advancement 
available to the poor and disadvan- 
taged. It not only equips them to take 
advantage ofthe growing anddiverse 
opportunities opened by growth, but 


also helps empower them. Education - 


increases socialawareness, the capac- 
ity to articulate interests and concerns 


in the political arena and to exert ^ 
organised pressure to protect and pro- : 


motetheseinterests. . : 

The Indian Constitution spe- 
cifies the attainment of universal 
elementary education among the 
Directive Principles of State Policy. 
That this objective has not yet been 
achieved and that nearly half of the 
India's population remains illiterate 
50 years after Independence is rightly 
counted among the major failures of 
Indian planning. Even more discon- 
certing is the fact that literacy rates and 
education levels among the disadvan- 
taged groups (women, scheduled 
caste and tribes) remain much below 
that of the rest of the population. 


The preparatory workshop 
therefore decided that the-studies 
sponsored under the national project 
. should focus on elementary education 
іп-гига India and more particularly 
the vast and persistent differences.in 
literacy. and schooling of children 


_ between and within regions, as well as 


social groups. It was decided to assess 
the, nature and extent of these varia- 
tions and the underlying factors on the 
basis of data available from sources 


. such as the decennial population 
. censuses and the маныы rcd 


Survey. 
This was followed, by à survey 
ofsome 90 villages spread over seven 


statesto getamore detailed picture of ` 


the current position in terms of school- 
ing.of children, parental and teacher 
attitudes, and the condition of schools. 
The villages were selected by a three 
step process: In each state one district 
with relatively superior educational 
performance: Judged by level and the 
“rate of improvement in literacy) and 
one poorly performing district were 


first selected. Within each of these dis- 


tricts, generally two tehsils/blocks, 
and then villages within them, were 
again selected on the basis of relative 
educational performance. - 


1: findings ofthe individual state 


` studies — available in a series of dis- 
cussion papers and currently in the 
process of being finalised.for publica- 


tion — cannot be adequately: summa- 


rised inthe space of a brief article. We 
canonly hopeto highlight some ofthe 
major conclusions ànd their- dE 
tions for. policv. 5 

Literacy rates of various groups 
inruralareas (male and female, sched- 
uled castes/tribes and the rest, rural 


and urban areas), though differin gsys-. 


tematically, are highly correlated. 

Moreover, the :nter-group disparities 
decline (though they don’t disappear) 
as the general level of literacy rises. 


Y 


—- 


os 


This means, forexample, that female 
_ literacy tends to be high (low), and 
difference between male and female 
literacy is narrow (wide), wherever 
male literacy is high (low). Much the 
same is true of scheduled castes and 
tribes, exceptthattheir literacy levels 
are much below those of rest of the 
population. There are many districts 
incentral India where overall literacy 
rates dó not exceed 10%; and female 
literacy rates are less than 596. 


Ls rates have risen in most 
districts and in all groups; areas with 
low literacy have, in general, experi- 
enced a faster spread in education, 
thus narrowing the spatial disparities 
in this respect. However, there are 
pockets of persistent backwardness: 
of areas with a low rate of literacy 
experiencing arelatively slow pace of 
improvement. This feature comes out 
more sharply when we look at perfor- 
mance at the level of taluks and vil- 
lages. There are even cases where 
the literacy rate seems to have actually 
declined. This phenomenon is noticed 
in several states including Maharash- 
traand Madhya Pradesh. 
Universal school enrolment of 
5-14 year old children has not been 
achieved by any state, except Kerala. 
Those not currently attending school 
include those who have never been 
enrolled as well as those who have dis- 
continued. The incidence of both, 
though. varying across villages, is in 
general higher among females than 
males, among SC/ST than among the 
rest ofthe population, and among the 
poorer segments of the people. High 
non-enrolment rates seem to be asso- 
. ciated with low continuance rates: that 
1s, educationally backward areas/ 
groups send fewer children to school 
and prematurely withdraw those 
enrolled. The surveysconfirmthatage 
at entry into school is considerably 
higher than 5 years. Enrolmentrate in 
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.perous households sugg 


the early ages is low, but builds up 
later. Discontinuance rates are higher 
in the 10-14 age group. | 

That enrolment rates, and the 
duration of completed education, 
increase with economic status (mea- 
sured by per capita consumption) is 
notnews. Butitis significantthat gen- 
der disparities in both respects are 
much lower among the more prosper- 
ous households than the poor ones; the 
difference being more pronounced in 
discontinuance rate and years of com- 
pleted education as we move up the 
income scale. On the other hand, the 
persistence of disparities even in pros- 
ests that 
differences in social attitudes to edu- 
cation are an important factor to be 
reckoned with. а 


E ons and discontinuance are 
affected by the characteristics of chil- 
dren and the household to which they 
belong, village characteristics, and 
access to schools. Except Kerala and 
parts of Tamil Nadu, which have 
achieved universal ornear universal 
enrolment, children of upper castes 
and economically better-off house- 
holds, and whose parents are better 
educated are, in general, more likely 
to be enrolled and attending school. In 
some cases the educational level of 
both parents seem to havea significant 
influence; while in others, mother’s or 
the father's education seems mote 
important. The influence of parental 
education on boys and girls schooling 
does not seem to follow the same pat- 
tern in all areas. Female children and 
children who are lower in the birth 
orderare less likely to bein school. 

In some areas the number of 
infants and old people relative to the 
number of adult females, the numbez 
of animals to be tended, and the dis- 
tance to fuel and water sources affect 
enrolment as well as continuance. 
Theirinfluenceis more marked on the 


girl children, and in some areas (nota- 


bly Orissa, Uttarakhand) than others. . 
Distance to school; pupil teacher : 


ratio, teachers’ qualification — all of 
which reflect the supply of educa- 
tional facilities — are seen to have a 
significant bearing in several areas, 
especially onenrolment of girls. While 


there are strong commonalties in the 


relation between educational perfor- 
mance and likely ‘explanatory’ vari- 
ables, the studies also highlight the 
great diversity of situations in differ- 
entregions. 

Economic well-being, educa- 
tional capability and better social 
status are among the reasons most fre- 
quently cited by parents for schooling 
their children. These motivations are 
stronger in the case of boys. Inthe case 
of girls, education (or rather pro- 
longed education), is not seen as desi- 
rable because it makes marriage, and 
ensuring observance of prevailing 
norms regarding gender roles, more 
difficult. 


M........ now havea primary 
school within a kilometre. Most chil- 
dren in primary classes are in govern- 
ment (including local body) schools 
and private schools aided by govern- 


ment. In general, private aided school 


play a more important role in the 
middle school stage. Their share in 
enrolment of 5-14 years old, however, 


varies a great deal across study vil- 


lages. Private unaided schools (run by 
religious organisations, charitable 
institutions and poorer private enter- 
prises) play a relatively minor role in 


.elementary education in most selected 


villages, but they seem to be a signifi- 
cant presence in some areas. The sur- 
vey villages in Ballia district.of U.P. 
have as many as a fourth of the chil- 
dren in such schools, the proportion 
rising to nearly 45% in Rampur. 
School facilities are grossly 
inadequate and of poor quality: some 
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donot have any buildings, most do not 


have enough class rooms; single 


* teacher schools are quite common in 
'- villages surveyed, and many have 


féwer teachers than classes. While 
_ teachers have the requisite qualifica- 
' tions, absenteeismiscommon, classes 
are not held regularly, and teaching 


` aides are unavailable. ‘Teachers, on 


their part, complain of inadequate 
facilities, excessive burden of non- 
teaching tasks, difficulties of getting 
‚ рау regularly and lack of interest on 
the part of parents and children. There 


is little interaction between teachers | 
and parents. Children of lower castes ; 


complain of prejudice апа discrimina- 


' tion. The system of inspection and 


supervision does not work. Teachers 


- are effectively not accountable for 
. their performance. 


G overriment and aided schools 


. provide tuition free education; and 
. | therearenumerous schemes (ofuneven: 
© coverage) for providing books, uni- 


forms, mid-day meals and otherassis- 
tance. Nevertheless, partly because of 
partial coverage and poor delivery, 
parents have to incur substantial 
expenditure to: educate their children. 

The average cost рег student іп ele- 


. mentary class varies from.Rs 120 per 


annum in villages of Rampur (О.Р.) 


. to Rs 550 in Kerala. People in rural 
'areas tend tó spend more on educating 


their boys than girls. Most expendi- 


“ture is on account of-books, uniforms ' 


and special fe ees (e.g. ,examinations). 

Traveland private tuition arethe other 
main items, but these are relatively 
minor in comparison. The overall 
average cost in aided private schools 


is much higher than in government 


schools, the difference being as much 
as five times in somecases.: 
- Poorer. people spend less on 


. theaverage than the better-off, partly 


because they send their children to 
government schools. Even so, relative 
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totheirtotal resources, the poor spend 
more than the well-to-do. For instance, 
NSS data show that on the average а 
rural household in Maharashtra 
spends around 2 5% оҒ its total con- 
sumption outlays on primary educa- 
tion. The comparable proportion for 


the poorest quintile of the population 


is actually somewhat higher, despite 


. the fact that fewer of their children 
areatschool fora shorter duration and- 


that they, rely much тоге on public 
schools. me К 

Non governmental organisa- 
tions play an important role both in 
generating mass awareness of the 
importance ofeducation and in actual 
conduct of schools. Historically, 
social reform movements played an 
important role in spearheading the 
spread of education in Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu; so have Christian mis- 
sionaries, especially in Kerala, parts 
of Tamil Nadu and the tribal areas of 
Bihar. The Lok Jumbish is currently 


playing a similar role in Rajasthan: 


The Total Literacy Campaign has 


, alsohelpedtocreate widespread inter- 


est in educatioh. But the experience 
of Kerala makes it clear that while 


NGOs can create the demand, signi- 


ficant and sustained progress in rais- 
ing literacy requires a strong state 
commitment backed by adequate 
funding. The inadequacy of public 


funding is certainly an important, fac- 


tor Тет the spread of elementary 
education. 
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RA us caste organisa- 
tions and a variety of'charitable 


2: Orgnisations play an importantrole in 


setting up and managing schools, 
most of which receive government 


гаіа. The number of private unaided 


schools, though still marginal jn most 
places, is growing even in villages. 
Private schools seem to be - and there 
is corroborating évidence from our 


study — better run in terms of regular- 


ity of classes and quality of teaching. 


They spend more per student, апа so : 


do parents of children studyinginsuch 
schools. Such schools are beyond the 


. reach of the poor and the disadvan- 


taged groups in villages. Altogether, 
there is considerable differentiation - 
within the elementary school system, - 
and this is likely to increase as private 


Schools grow in importance. The 


social consequences of this phenom- 
enon should be a matter of far greater 
concern than at present. і 


Й 


Au Of interest in educationis по 
longer the main constraint on reduc- 
ing universal enrolment of children 


‘In schools, Mass awareness of the 


importance Gf education is spreading 
among all sections due to a var riety of. 
factors, including the spread. of edu- 


-cation among parents, the realisation 


that education is essential to.avail 
of expanding non-agricultural job 
opportunities and that education is a 
meanstoempowerment. Indeed, there 
are regions, religious communitiés 
and castes where social attitudes 


-impede spread of education. But the 


situation is rapidly changing even in 
these segmerts. 

The spread of education itself is 
a major solvent of these" constraints: 
the more education spr eads, the stron- 


ger becomes the demand for едиса- . 


tion from backward castes, scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes and women. 

This suggests that vigorous efforts to 
spread elementary education. across 


the board, by providing more easily 


accessible, better equipped schools of 
good quality, mustbe the central thrust 


-of policy. This should be supple= 


mented by aczive encouragement, and 
support “о NGOs and reform move- 
ments to overcome prejudices and 
raise mass interest in education amon g 


the laggard regions and social groups. ` 


^ 


ET 


These efforts must, however, recog- “7” 


nise and adapt to the specific situa- 


, 


tions, which are marked by great 
diversity. 


‘Economic factors — like inad- - 


equate means, the pre-emption of 

children's time for household work 

and for supplementing family income 
: - continue to be'an importantimpedi- 

mentto enrolment and continuance in 

school. Raising incomes of the poor, 
` reducing (the presently considerable) 
. privatecostsofelementary education, 
` and measures which help. reduce 
claims on women's (and girls) time 
for activities like collecting fuel, 
fetching water, tending animals, tak- 
ing care of siblings and the old, will 
therefore have a significant stimu- 
latingeffecton demand foreducation. 
A rapid rise in employment opportu- 
nitiesand income ofthe poor (through 
faster growth, supplemented by more 
effectively targeted poverty alle- 
viation programmes), basic social 
security against contingencies like 
disease, disability and death will 
clearly help. 


E us free and timely supply 
of books and uniforms to all school 
going children,-wider coverage of 
school feeding programmes, reducing 
the distance from houses to school, 
and measures which increase supply 
of fuel and water closer to homes 
will substantially reduce private costs. 
Expanding the coverage of these 
programmes and, тоге important, 
ensuring that they are effectively 
implemented, can thus make a sig- 
nificant contribution to speedier pro- 


gress toward universal elementary | 


education. 

These measures, however, need 
to be accompanied by improvements 
in the functioning of schools. Part of 
the problem is to-ensure minimum 


physical facilities necessary for hold- - 


ing claims and effective teaching. 
Single teacher schools, and multi- 
grade teaching are inimical to both the 


spread of education, and its quality. 
Butequally important is an improve- 
ment in regularity of classes and qual- 
ity of teaching. Effective mechanisms 
to make schools and teachers accou- 
ntable for their performance are urgen- 
tly needed. 


Bosse entireresponsibility 


for deciding all key functions — ` 


namely where, what type of schools 
are tobe set up, construction of school 
buildings, appointments, promotions, 
transfers and disciplining of teachers, 
for financing expenditure — are in the 


hands ofthe state government. Private _ 


aided schools, though subject to gov- 
ernment control and regulation, have 
somewhat greater latitude. But the 
village communities who are to be 
served by the schools have no say in 
the matter. Their interaction with 
schoolsand teachers is minimal. They 
have no means of ensuring that 
schools function, leave alone function 
well. The. public school system is in 
pretty bad shape. 

“Corrective action will, of course, 
require massive increase in public out- 


‘ lays to expand and improve school 


facilities, appoint adequate teachers 


and strengthen incentives for enrol- 


ment and continuance. Much of this 
has necessarily to be the responsi- 
bility of the state. However, greater 
involvement of the local community 
in setting up and managing the school 
system is imperative. . 

First, local communities must be 
free to decide the location, type and 
scaleofbuildingsto beconstructed from 
funds provided by the-state govern- 
ment; they must be free to supplement 
this from developmental resources 


‘devolved by the state to local bodies 


underthenew panchaytiraj (PR) system, 
and such additional resources as they 


may mobilise on theirown for this pur- 


pose. Second, local communities 
and teachers must have flexibility — 


subject to broad guidelines — to adapt 


building designs, teaching and уаса- 


tion schedules and school timings in 
the light of local circumstances. 

Third, while the government 
should pay greater attention to cur- 
riculum design, supervision and ins- 
pection, and prescription of standards, 
local communities must be given a 
significant role in monitoring teacher 
performance, with mechanisms for 
fair review of complaints and ensur- 
ing speedy remedial action. Fourth, if 
an adequate complement of teaching 
staff is not available in a school, and 
the government is unable or unwilling 
to make good the deficiency, the com- 
munity should have the freedom to 
appoint, if it so chooses, additional 
teachers at their cost and on terms 
which they can afford. In all these re- 
spects, there is need to recognise 
diversities and provide room— indeed, 
actively encourage — for local initia- 
tive and experimentation. | 


О ver the long run, the proper 
course would be forelected PR bodies 
to run the schools, appoint teachers: 
and ensure that they perform their 
duties to the community's satisfac- 
tion. This cannot be accomplished 
withoutadrastic change in the uncom- 
promising and total opposition of 
teachers' unionsto decentralisation of 
educational administration to benefi- 
ciary communities subject of course, 
to well defined norms and regulatory 
apparatus to enforce them. If this is 
not done the quality of public educa- 
tion will deteriorate beyond repair. 
The better-off will not suffer: They 
have the means to intensify their 


efforts— already manifestand gather- . 


ing momentum to privatize even ele- 
mentary education. The result will 
be an accentuation of dualism in the 
educational system and the one's to 
suffer will be the disadvantaged 
groups. | 
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Promises, promises 


VIMALA RAMACHANDRAN 


Right to Education 


INDIA is a country of paradoxes. 
Foralmosta century political leaders, 
social reformers, administrators, social 
activists and a wide range of opinion 
leaders have talked about the impor- 
tance of women and girl's education. 
Official documents recognise the 
relationship between women and 
girl'seducation and'other social deve- 


lopment indicators. They express : 


concern over women's low status, dec- 
lining sex ratios, increasing violence 
against women, poor health and edu- 
cational achievements, high mortality 
and morbidity rates and so on. Almost 
all political partiestalk about the need 
toenhance women's status. | 

Every new government appo- 


ints committees and commissions to’ 
` inquire into the situation of women 


and every few years a new set of rec- 
ommendations are formulated and 
released. In the last ten years alone we 


- have seen a National Perspective Plan 


for Women, the Shram Shakti report 
of the National Commission оп Self- 
employed Women and Women in the 
Informal Sector, National Policy on 
Education and Programme of Action 
(1986 and 1992), strategy papers on 


women's policy and women's repre- 
sentation and panchayati raj legisla- 
tion guaranteeing reservation for 
women in local self-government insti- 
tutions. Yet, India is one of several 
countries where universal elementary 
education is still a dream. The gap 
between men апа women continues to 
be wide andall indications are that the - 
situation is not likely to improve for 
many decades to come. 

- Scanning through policy docu- 
ments and official statements reveals 
an interesting picture. Every docu- 
ment starts by pointing outthe dismal 
Situation in the country and proceeds 
to reiterate government commitment 
towards initiating ‘strong’ measures 
for change. There is little discomfort . 
over the fact that we have been ‘talk- 
ing’ about the plight of women, sched- 
uled castes and tribes, people living 
in backward regions, nomadic com- . 
munities and.urban poor for almost 
five decades. We have repeatedly 
emphasised ourcommitment towards 
ameliorating the condition of those 
who live in abject poverty ~and yet, 
inreality, we have become insensitive 
to their plight. 


There ts a common belief that 
wedo not have the financial resources 
to make universal elementary educa- 
tion areality. The development assis- 
tance debate tells another story. For 
almost four decades the Government 
of Indiaand dominantnationalist pub- 
lic opinion was notin favour of accept- 
: ing external assistance for primary 
education, They consistently argued 
that resources were not a problem, 
though higher and technical educa- 
tional institutions were established 
with foreign aid and technical support. 


T... was a change with the 1986 
National Policy on Education. By 
early 1987 official support for har- 
nessing external resources for special 
education projects gained legitimacy. 
In the early '80s the Andhra Pradesh 
Primary Education Project — Phase I 
was launched with external assis- 
tance, After 1987 a number of pro- 
grammes and special projects were 
initiated: Rajasthan Shiksha Karmi 
Project (1987), Mahila Samakhya — 
Education for Women's Equality 
(1989) in Karnataka, Uttar Pradesh 
and Gujarat, Bihar Education Project 
(1991), Rajasthan Lok Jumbish 
(1992), U.P. Basic Education Project 
(1992), and the District Primary Edu- 
cation Programme (1993) in many 
districts across the country. | 
Globally, the 1990 Jomtien 
Conference was a landmark as it 
reflected achange in international and 
national thinking about elementary 
education. Donors recognised that 


1. It may be of historical interest to note that 
the Minister for Human Resource Develop- 
ment, P.V. Narasimha Rao, was also instru- 
mental in ushering in economic reforms when 


he became the Prime Minister. The process of ` 


rethinking was initiatéd when Anand Sarup 
- was the Secretary. The ground work was done 
during his tenure. The nation-wide debate on 


"the ‘Challenge of Education’ set in motion a 


process of introspection, leading to the formu- 
_ lation of the Nation Policy of "Education of 
1986. This process was carried forward dur- 


“ 


investment in human resources paid 
rich economic dividends and it was 
aneffective strategy to address popu- 
lation growth, maternal and child 
health, mortality and morbidity rela- 
ted issues and labour productivity. 
Government policy also underwent a 
radical transformation. Policy-makers 
and administrators who argued for 
greater allocations toelementary edu- 
cation realised they could mobilise 


additional resources through foreign - 


aid. As mentioned above, a wide range 


. ofeducation programmes and projects 


were introduced with bilateral assis- 
tance and by 1992 The World Bank 
emerged as a major player in the edu- 
cation scene. Soft loans for basic edu- 


cation became politically acceptable. ' 


` 


F. almostfourandahalf decades, 
educational planning in India was 
essentially gender blind — despite the 
introduction of special incentives and 
schemes to promote girls education. 
It was rooted in a welfare approach 


and was indifferent towards gender 


issues, centuries of caste and commu- 
nity based discrimination, and the spe- 
cial problems of first generation learn- 
ers. Asthe women’s movement gained 
strength world-wide, donors lobbied 
to bridge the gender gap. With exter- 
nal assistance pouring into special 
basic education initiatives, adminis- 
trators were more willing to accom- 
modate the gender agenda. Special 
women’s development programmes 
and special women’s components 
were introduced in innumerable social 
sector programmes in the ’80s and 
ing the tenure of Anil Bordia, when foreign aid 
Гог elementary education became acceptable 
across a wide spectrum of political opinion. 
It was felt that government expenditure on 
education was so enormous that small doses 
of foreign aid would notbe able exert too much 
influence. On the other hand, it was argued, 
availability of aid would enable the govern- 
mentto harness additional resources to encour- 


age innovations which require small amounts 
of untied funds. 


^ 


"905. The rhetoric and the language 


of official documents clearly kept 


pace with global development ine 
ing and trends. 


Окы policy recognised the 


existence of wide gender disparities ` 


dating back to the pre-irideperidence 
period. From the time of the Woods 
dispatch to the present, the problem 
of access and delivery systems has 


attracted wide attention. In the early 


period, debate on women's education 
centred around content, the kind of 
education women should be provided 
to facilitate participation in educa- 
tional programmes. However, within 
ashort period, social reformers estab- 
lished the principle of equality by 
asserting that there should be no dif- 
ferentiation at the primary stage, 
though the debate continued with 
regard to highereducation. 

` Ttisinterestingthatin the imme- 
diate post-independence period the 
argumentcentred around the ‘univer- 
sal good' of education for men and 


women. However, as we reached the 


"70s, women's education was linked 
tonational demographic goals, mater- 
nal and child health, and nutrition 
related issues. The notion of ‘fun- 
ctional literacy’ as an instrument or 
tool to access developmental resou- 
rces, keep accounts, read information 
on contraceptives, child care, safe 
motherhood, nutrition and so on, 
became a peg on which to hang 
women'seducation. This is notto say 
that the *universal good' argument 
was thrown out fora more instrumen- 
talist one; the moot point is that offi- 
cial policy and documents positioned 
women’s literacy as the critical vari- 
able positively impacting social and 
demographic indicators. 

It is well-known that the ‘eco- 
nomic’ benefits of education was not 
really an issue in the '40s, '50s and 
eveninthe'60s. The founding fathers 
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ofthe Indian Constitution did not feel 


the need to justify compulsory ele- 
mentary education, It was considered 
an important investment in national 
‚ development, in enhancing the qual- 
ity of life and giving people the where- 
_ withal.to survive with dignity in.a 
' rapidly changing world. Similarly, 
. way back in the 19405, the Bhor Com- 
mittee recommended universal access 
to primary health care as a legitimate 
entitlement, something the state was 
. morally bound to provide its citizens. 


However, as time passed, investment. 


in basic primary health care gave way 
to disease contro] programmes on the 
onehand and population control strat- 
egies on the other. As‘a result, today 
we have a wide range of parallel spe- 
cial programmes to eradicate some-. 
thing or the other, accelerate fertility 
decline, improve child survival, pro- 


_mote safe motherhood and control. 


HIV/AIDS pandemic. 


У 1. notthatall was sell: in the ‘good: 


‘old days.’ A glaring omission was the 
inability to address persistent gender, 


caste and community based dispari- | 


. tiesineducation. There was a general 
: feeling that expanding infrastructure . 
and increasing supply would auto- 
matically enhance access. This was 
true up to a point and female erirol- 
ment increased substantially.in the 
firstthrée decades.Even today the rate 
of increase in female enrolment is 
higher than that of men. Yet, some 
socio-economic groups, especially in 
backward regions, remain where they 
were a hundred years ago. 

While a proportion of people 
from the disadvantaged groups acce- 

. ssed education, it continued to elude 
the majority, especially those living in 

the more backward regions of the coun- 
try. Successive governments intro- 
duced caste based reservations, but 

- enhancing people's ability through 

good quality education to accessthese . 


Right to Education ' - 


‘reserved’ jobs became a major issue, 
leading to-the now infamous, creamy 
layerdebate.? The more wealthy, edu- 
` cated and better positioned among the 
deprived communities cornered the 


_benefits. The situation reachedalarm- ' 


.ing proportions in a few states where 
some sub-groups captured political 


and administrative.power, leaving the. 


mass ofthe people, especially women, 
wherethey were. , 


gi - c 


А... major ‘planning flaw’ (for 
lack of an alternative terminology) 
was the spread of meagre resources 


thinly across thé country in primary , 


schools with a ramshackle room and 
a teacher. Most villages had a single 
‘teacher school. When non-formal 
-and adult education programmes were 
initiated in the late 1970s, a small pit- 
tance was paid to part-time ‘volun- 
tary’ animators (popularly known as 
instructors) because the government 
could not afford a'decent remunera- 
tion across the country. These part- 
time NFE workers were initially paid 
Rs 135 per month (increased to Rs 300 
in 1996) and were expected to reach 
out to out-of-school children. With 
this scheme most areas were ‘offici- 
ally' covered. General disillusionment 
with the National Adult Education 
Programme launched in 1979 and its 
negligible impact made the govern- 
ment withdraw the programme in 
1989 ánd substitute it by the National 
Literacy Mission. Similarexperiences 


2. Governmerit of India introduced reserva- 
tions based on caste as an important part of 
- affirmative action in favourof disadvantaged 
communities. In the late 1980s a report was 
tabled in Parliament increasing quotas. This 
led to nation-wide protest by certain castes and 
` communities who were left outof the list. This 
also generated a debate on effectiveness of 
such reservation. Many political commenta- 


tors argued that a small section of disadvan- - 


taged groups benetited from such reservation, 
leaving the vast majority out of it. This debate 
is popularly referred to as the ‘ creamy layer 
debate’. - - 


inthe primary health care syin, the 
ICDS programme and the public dis- 
tribution system have been noted by 
researchers and political analysts. - 
Reviewing the sifuation, а 
senior administrator commented: 
‘Looking at the plans for non-formal 
education, one finds that it is assumed 
that, with a band of "committed and 


selfless”, informally trained part-time l 


“teachers” and practically no infras- 
tructureexcept non-official motivators, 
millions of pupils can be educated at 


a fraction of the cost of school educa- . 


tion: These assumptions need to Бе. 
examined with ütmost care through 
randomised sample studies as well as 
documented records of performance. 
If the much more difficult task-of edu- 
cating out-of-school children can be 


` performed sc cheaply, should’we not 


review the entire system of school 
education?" (Anand Sarup, 1996) 


- 


| n the '50s, per capita investment in 
primary education was at its highest. 
Thereafter, inflation, increased enrol- 
ment, and an increase in the propor- 


. tion of resources spent on teachers 


salaries alone ensured that it was a 


- down slide all the way.? Too little 


resources, spread thin generated its 
own problems. Poor quality schools; 
unmotivated teachers, an over- 
stretched administration, shortages of 
3. “Аз compared to a rate of growth of 13 per 


cent in current prices (1950-1990), the total 
expenditure on 2ducatior at constant price 


increased at arate of 5.6 per cent only, the real ` 
© rate of growth о? per capita expenditure was 


about one-third of that at current prices, and 


“рег pupil expenditure in real terms was less 


than one-fourth.... The relative importance 
given to education in the five year plans. 
declined gradually from 7.9 per centin the first 
plan, to 2.7 percent in the sixth plan. It is only 
duringthe seventh plan (and now intheeighth 
plan), that.this declining trend has been 
reversed. Theeighth five year plan allocations 


‘of 4.9 per cent .s equal to the fourth plan 


allocation in pezcentage terms, but is-still 
much less than the proportion allocated in the - 
first five year plan.’ J. Tilak (1995) quoted i in 
UNDP (1996). 
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manpower and materials were fac- 


tors that:contributed to the dismal 
situation. It was left to the state gov- 
ernments to remedy the situation. In 
states where there was political com- 
mitment (like Kerala, Maharashtra, 


Tamil Nadu) schools functioned. | 


Where education was not on the poli- 
tical agenda (like Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh), it deteriorated rapidly. Not- 
withstanding a declining resource 
allocation for education, the govern- 
ment appointed numeérous-commis- 
sions and committees to inquire into 
persistent illiteracy. and wide male- 
female gaps. As aresult, innumerable 
reports have been tabled in Parliament 
and discussed in the Planning Com- 
mission. ` 


l. is evident (see box) that almost 


every conceivable strategy and app- 


roach has been coveredi ingovernment 


policy. Policy documents recognise ' 


that the first stumbling block is pov- 


erty and that women from poor com- 


munities, especially in rural areas 


need special attention. In addition to. 


the above, the Seventh and Eighth 
Five YearPlan documents recognised 
that national developmental and demo- 
graphic goals cannot be achieved 
unless women’s education is given pri- 
ority. Strategies, starting from flexible 
school timings to decentralised plan- 
ning and administration, have been rec- 
ommended over and over again. 

. An administrator who had the 
opportunity to work in the education 
sector for almost two decades remar- 

“Кей that serious efforts were really 
never made to implement recurring 
recommendations pertaining to flex- 

. ible school timings and appointing 
local people as teachers in primary 
schools. Some of these ideas were 


tried out in pockets, especially іп, 


Rajasthan through the Shiksha Karmi 


4. J.P. Naik, Education Commission and 
After. Allied, New Delhi, 1982. 


“Project. Flexible timings were also 
‘experimented : with in Madhya 
: Pradesh and later in Lok Jumbish, 


Rajasthan. They have, however, 


remained essentially micro-level ini- 


tiatives which were never integrated 
into the mainstream. 

Though planning is national, 
efféctive implementation demands 
genuine decentralisation. Agricul- 
tural cycles, festivals and the monsoon 


vary across the country and even 


within each state. Decentralisation per 
se was never popular either among 
the politicians or the administrators. 
As a result, any policy contingent on 
decen-tralisation was never imple- 
mented and thus could not work. The 
grand old man of Indian education 





J.P. Naiklamented, “Тһе political rea- 


sons to distrust schools, colleges апа 


teachers ceased to exist (after Inde- 
pendence); but the educational elite 
that came to power replaced them by 
academic reasons... they had such 
poor opinion of the teachers and 
schools that they felt it necessary to 
continue theearlier policies of distrust 
oneducational grounds and for main- 
taining standards. This was obviously 
a rationalisation to cover the innate 
love of power of the administrators 
and their inclination to continue 
status quo... "^ 

Itis quite interesting that policy 
documents from the '80s onwards 
have not only accommodated the 
'demands' of the women's move- 


Recurring policy recommendations to promote girls education 


* Schools within walking distance, closerto the place ořdwelling, ifnecessary satellite schools 


for remote hamlcts. 


* Provide child-care facilities/créche within school premises, 
* Escort for girls, if school is away from the village or hamlet. 
* Introduce flexible school timings and region specific school calendar. 


* Provide alternative modes/forms, combine formal with non-formal, condensed coursed 
for dropouts, residential schools (ashram shalas) for special focus groups like nomadic tribes 


and others. 


* Residential condensed education programme for adolescent girls and young women who 
dropped out of school or never enrolled (Mahila Shikshan Kendra). 


* More women teachers in rural areas, with residential accommodation. 
* Expand pool of women teachers by lowering qualifications, intensive training (near the 
place of dwelling), provide regular educational support, organise special condensed coursed 
for dropouts who сап be trained to work as teachers, provide secure accommodation for 
out-station teachers, and so on. 
* Make curriculum relevant to the Dis of poor women who are erigaged in battle for sur- 
vival. 
* Recognise the diable of working children, provide special facilities. 
* Introduce facilities for ‘bridge programmes’ to enabledropoutsto re-enter the school system. 
* Provide incentives such as uniforms, textbooks, exercise books, attendance scholarship 
and free bus basses. 
* [nvolve the community in managing the school through advocacy, mobilisation and for- 
mation of village education committees with at least 5076 women members. 
* Improve quality of education, motivate teachers to make learning a joyful exercise. 
* Decentralise educational planning and administration, bring it closer to people so that 
it reflects the special needs and aspirations of the community. | 
* Address management issues that inhibit the implementation of government policy, like 
grievance redressal. administrators and teachers union's resistance to flexible timings and 
school calendar, make teachers feel wanted and appreciated. ~ 
* Recruit women with lesser qualifications from rural areas, recruit local УБТ in remote 
areas where teacher absenteeism is rampant, appoint teachers to a specific school and so 
on. 
* Mobilise public opinion for primary education and universal literacy in general and women's 
education in particular. Advocate for greater political will and administrative commitment. 
Make itanational mission with time-bound ‘targets’ —a la National Literacy Mission (NLM), 














| National Elementary Education Mission (NEEM). 
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ment, but has simultaneously retained 
the early welfare orientation, the 
mother-wife-reproducer rhetoric and 
the women's empowerment app- 
roach. The National Adult Education 


Programme (NAEP) launched in 1977: 


drew upon Paulo Freire, and Ivan 
Illich. The revised Programme of 
Action of 1992 talked about reproduc- 
tive health even before'it attracted 
wide attention during and after the 


: Cairo conference of September 1994. 
` Chapter 1, paragraph 5.1 оп Empow- 
. erment of Women proclaims GOI's 


commitment to ‘enable women to 
make informed choices in areas like 
education, employment and health 
(especially reproductive health).’ 
Education policy documents 
clearly havekept pace with radical ter- 
minology from Freire and Illich in the 
"IOstothe vocabulary of radical femi- 
nists in the 90s. Looking at the lucid- 
ity of education policy’ documents one 
cannot but note thatas thé situation got 
more grim on the ground, our policies 
became morer radical. 


| Tie 1986 National Policy on Edu- 


cation. was hailed as a major break- 
through inaddressing gender issues in 


. government policy. The chapter titled 
Education for Women’s Equality. 


state: ‘Education will be used as an 
agent of basic change.in the status of 
women. In orderto neutralise the accu- 
mulated distortions of the past, there 
will be a well-conceived edge in 
favour of women. The national edu- 
cation system will play a positive, 
interventionist role in the empower- 
ment of women. It will foster the 
development ‘of new values through 
redesigned curricula, textbooks, the 
training and orientation of teachers, 
decision-makers and administrators, 
and the active involvement of educa- 
tional institutions. This will be an act 
offaith and social engineering.... The 
removal of women'silliteracy and ob- 


Right to- Education 


. . DA + a 
stacles inhibiting their access to, and 
retention in, elementary education 
will receive overriding priority, 


through provision of special support: 


services, setting of time targets, and 
effective monitoring...’ (NPE, 1986) 


L.. Indian political párties, policy 
documents dealing with women 
are a merry mixture of different 
approaches, views and ideologies, 
accommodating divergent (often con- 
tradictory) views within the same 
document.? They are essentially con- 
sensus documents. What is imple- 
mented, ignored or relegated to the 


„status ofashow-caseisa political and 


administrative decision. Ithas little to 
do with what is sanctioned by policy. 
Policies area set of guidelines, akin to 


the Directive Principles of State. 


Policy in the Constitution. People in 
positions of administrativé or politi- 
cal authority are not mandated to 
implementthem. They are, like inter- 
national documents, formulated: and 
publicised fora wide range of domes- 
tic and international reasons. Real 
decisions are taken atthe time of pre- 
parátion of-action plans, projects or 


during budget allocations: This is a 


primary reason for the persistent gap 
between policy and action. 

Take the 1986 National Policy 
on Education. Exceptfora paragraph 
or two in the section on vocational 
education, technical.education‘and 


5. During discussions on the first draft of this 
paper a few commentators pointed out that 
since the state is not a monolith and its poli- 
cies are vague, flexible and self-contradictory, 
it provides space for innumerable small and 
big innovations in different parts of the coun- 
try. India is acountry of mind-boggling diver- 


„sity and uneven development. The survival 


of democratic institutions has been possible 


because of the politics óf accommodation of - 
‘divergent view points. This is often cited as 
- a positive feature that provided space for the 


coexistence of different approaches and strat- 
egies. On the other hand, ensuring visibility 
of gender issues in policy documents does not 
guarantee implementation. 


early childhood caré,.the policy was 
silent on the gender dimension of 
educational access. The revised policy 
of 1992 states that the section.on 
women's education is applicable to 
all aspects of educational planning 


+ andadministration. After it was acce- 


ptéd by $overnment, the section of 


-women'seducation was implemented 


through a pilot project called Mahila 


Samakhya— Education for Women's . 
Equality. This unique programme was ~ 


nurtured and over a period of eight 
years it yielded interesting results, 


“Soon, itbecamean accepted ‘ compo- 


nent’ in some basic education pro- 
jects. It was seen as an effective means 
to meet the gendercheck-listr equire- 
ments of doncrs. | 


Н owever, the lessons of the 
programme did not táke root in the 
mainstream. While the importance 


 ofaspecial pilot project was-appreci- 


ated, most advocates for women's 


, education were disappointed that 


mainstream elementary education, 

technical education, schools and adult 
literacy remained unaffected: They ` 
carried on in a gender-blind way and 


special allocations were made for ` 
women beneficiaries. In effect, the 


policy was not implemented inspirit. 
In India, the irony is that innumerable 
pilot and micro-projects are initiated 


with a view to learn and apply generic - 


principles on a wider scale. But des- 


pite the good intentions, pilot progra- 


mmes remain isolated, as show pieces. 

The response of civil society and ` 
agents of development has not been 
encouraging either. 
tional social recormers and mission- 


aries,^unijversalelementary education ` 


has not been on the agenda of politi- 


cal movements of any shade, the. 
women's movement; struggles of 


6. Social reformers in the -19th and 20th 
century spearheaded elTorts to establish edu- 


cational institutions for women across the - 


Barring tradi- . 


— 


N 


— 


dalit and tribal groups, communist 
inspired agrarian movements, or the 
trade unions: They have highlighted 
the plightofthe poor, and the margina- 
lised, argued for greater employment 
opportunities, supported affirmative 
action to reserve a certain percentage 
of jobs and seats in educational insti- 
tutions. Butuniversalelementary edu- 
' cation has never been high on their 
political agenda. 


e uuu the non-government 
sector has a strange relationship with 
education. Non-formal and adult edu- 
cation centres have either been used 
asan 'entry point' for people's mobili- 
sation or as a visible and continuous 
activity that generates goodwill. 
Advocacy and mobilisation for uni- 
versal elementary education has 
rarely been onthe agenda of most vol- 
untary groups. There are exceptions of 
. course, but by and large the alternative 
stream has paid as little attention to 
education as the mainstream. 
Political parties in most parts of 
the country (with the possible excep- 
tion of Kerala) have never pushed for 
education, not in the active way in 
which they mobilised and fought for 
reservations básed on caste, commu- 
nity, tribe and so on. The media (both 
print and electronic) too has been 
remarkably silentaboutthe outreach, 
quality and content of education, bar- 
ring occasional, sporadic writing. The 
state of primary education, glaring 
inequalities in access to education and 
-the prevalence of a wide gender gap 
has not grabbed media attention. So 
we have a situation where for almost 
five decades universal elementary 
education has not been a priority for 


country. Their efforts have made a significant 
impact in various pockets across the country. 
Existence of islands of high female literacy in 
areas like Baroda in Gujarat or Jhunjhunu in 
Rajasthan was primarily due to the efforts of 
-social reformers, philanthropy of enlightened 


business people and erstwhile royal Families. . 


anyone. While everyone pays lip 
service to it, it has not captured the 


imagination of the nation. In an envi-_ 


ronment of apathy, is it surprising that 
women and girls education ts the 


` way itis. Promises, promises is all we 


ever get. et 
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Select documents on girls 
and women's education 


Pre-Independent India! 

1854 Woods Dispatch: Recognised existence of male- 
female gap and called for encouragement of girls 
education. 


1882 Indian Education Commission: Deplored back- 


ward condition of girls education, stressed the 
need to invest public funds to support education 
of girls and train more women as teachers. 

1904 Government of India Education Resolution: 
Expressed anxiety over male-female disparity and 
called to spend more funds on girls education. 
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1919 Resolution of GOI: Reiterated need for more 
finances; to make education free for girls, in 
- addition to scholarships and freeships. | 


` 1929 Hartog Committee: Pointed out the schism 


between boys and girls, emphasised the need for 
provision of secondary ecucation for girls in 
order to increase the number of female teachers. 
1944 The Post War Education Development Commit- 
tee: Need not treat education of women as a spe- 
cial problem, as ‘whatever is needed for boys and 
men, not less will be required for girls education." 


* Post-IndependentIndia? 


1950 


1951 


The Constitution of India: Equal opportunities to 
all citizens irrespective of class, caste, religion, 
race and sex — free and compulsory education for 
all children up to the age of 14. | 

First Five Year Plan: Neglect of women's educa- 
tion noted with concern. All co-education insti- 
tutions were thrown open to girls. Emphasis on 
expansion of educational facilities. 


1956 Second Five Year Plan 1956-61: Emphasis on need 


to provide greater opportunities to. girls — efforts 
needed to educate parents on the importance of girls 
education. Shortage of women teachers recognised 
as a major bottleneck. Recommended centrally 
sponsored schemes which included: 

* free accommodation for women teachers 


. *appointmentof school mothers 


* condensed course for adult women’ 

* stipend for women forteachers training 
*refreshercourses _ 

* stipends for high-school students to take up 
алш 

* attendance scholarships 

* exemption fromtuition fee 

* construction of hostels for secondary school for 
. girls. 


1959 National Committee on Women's Education — 


1961 


under Chairpersonship of Durgabai Deshmukh: 

* Education for women must be given special 
attention for at least some years to come anda spe- 
cial machinery should be created for it. Establish 
National Council for Women’s Education; 

* special funds must be allotted in the various plan 
periods for furthering and developing this 
programme...provision of Rs 10 crore in addition 
to regular allocation; 

* this fund should be used for development of 
middle and secondary schools for girls, towards 
training institutions for women, for construction 
of hostels and staff quarters and for organising spe- 
cial educational facilities for adult women; 

* liberal grants should be given for education of 
women in rural areas. 

Third Five Year Plan 1961-66 - 

* Women’s education and training a major-wel- 


_ fare strategy — primary objective: expand facili- 


ties for girls at various stages; 
* create conditions for encouraging parents to 
send their daughters to school — educan g public 


р opion: 


* increase number of women асбе hom rural. 


1962 


1963 


areas, encourage urban women to go and teach in 


rural areas; 

* strategy to overcome shortage of science and 
women teachers — select promising students and 
assistthem with scholarships andstipends; 

* community efforts to organise enrolmentdrives; 
* scheme of condensed courses through Central 
Social Welfare Board. 

Hansa Mehta Committee appointed by the NCWE 
1962-64 

* co-education adopted as a general pattern at the 
elementary stage. | 

* need to induct women teachers in boys schools 
(especially at the secondary level) to encourage 
girlsto join; 


* common curriculafor boys andgirls, withhome - 


science as a common core subject for both boys 
and girls atthe middle stage. | 

M. Bhaktavatsalam Committee to investigate the 
cause for lack of public support for girls educa- 


` tion, particularly in rural areas. 


'In our opinion the strategy for development of 
education of girls and women will have to take 
two forms, the first to emphasise the special 


"programmes recommended by the National Com- 


mittee on Women's Education. The second is to 


‘give attention to the education of girls at all stages 


and in all sectors as an integral part of the general 
programme for the expansion and improvement 


` ofeducation.' 


1964 


1968 


Indian Education Commission under chairman- 
ship of Dr. D.S. Kothari 1964-66: Commission 
took note of earlier recommendations and 
endorsed them. The main thrust of the report 
was on reducing inequalities and disparities—with 


the general observation that gender gap will close 


with overal] expansion and improvement in 
educational facilities.? The commission did 
not have a SEpardie chapter or section on girls 
and women’s education, while it paid special 
attention to the education of scheduled castes 
and tribes. 

National Policy on Education 

Equality of educational opportunities was the 


' main slogan of this policy. Education of gjrls 


should receivé emphasis, not only on the grounds 


of social justice but also because it accelerates. 


social transformation.* . 
The concept of ‘non-formal education’ was intro- 


' duced as a mechanism to enable out-of-school 


childrento avail of educational opportunities. This 
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1969 


policy document, forthe first time, addressed edu- 
cation of girls alongside that of scheduled castes 
and tribes. 

Fourth Five Year Plan 1969-74: Role ofeducation 


. to enable women to become better mothers and 


house managers received attention. Decreasing 
infant and maternal mortality, i improving nutri- 
tional status of children and regulating family size 
were seen as the major benefits of women's edu- 


cation. For the first time such a instrumentalist ' 


approach to women's education was articulated 


„in policy documents. 


- 1974 


13th Meeting of National Council for Women’ S 


-Education 


Us Support to voluntary organisations and institu- 


tions for special projects for the improvement of 
women and girl'seducation; 
* facilities and incentives to increase girls 
enrolment; 
* “ӨОШ coursed for teachers training 

* encourage local girls to work а$ ЖЕН in’ 
rural areas, after going thr ough condensed teacher 
training course; 


_ * part-time non-formal education for girls who 


dré op out of school, prepare suitable curr icum for 


the same; 
- * establish women Букей and Ir’ S; 


. 194 
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* teachers quarters for women, with suitable 
security — twin quarters for women teachers and 
other women functionaries; ` : 


* involve Nehru Yuvak Kendra to cater to needs | 


of women and girls through their network; 
Committee on the Status of Women in India 
% Co-education adopted as a general policy at the 


_ primary level, it was noted that the quality of pro- , 
` visions in girls schools аге inferior both in terms . 


of physical infrastructure and teachers; 


* free education for all girls up to the secondary. 


stage; 

* provision of primary schools within walking dis- 

tance, establishment of ashram schools to serve 

clusters of villages; or peripatetic schools for girls 

whocannotattend formal schools, mobile schools 

forchildren of nomadic tribe; | 

* devélóp graded curriculum forthe above; 

* sustained mobilisation of public opiriion and 

community support for.creating a favourable 

environment for girls education; 

* special incentives in low female enrolment 
areas; ` : - 

* at least 50% teachers at the elementary level be 


women; - 
* соттоп core curriculum for boys and girls: 


. provision of three years cf pre- оез е 


arid special efforts to increase the покро of 
balwadis; 

* non-formal education forout-of-school girls and 
for women - literacy skills and familiarisation 
with democratic processes, | : 

* equality of the sexeszas a major value to be 
inculcated through the educational. process. To 
thisend, review of textbooks toscanthem forcon- 
tentand presentation. 


1075 Fifth Five Year Plan 1975-79 


* The constitutional directive received promi- 
nence after two and a half decades; 
* public recognition that UEE cannot ‘become а 


reality unless gender gapis closed; 


* national Adult Education.Programme and 
Integrated Child Development Services| launched. 


1980 Sixth Five Year Plan 1980-85 


Separate chapter on women and development, 
noted with alarm the decline in sex ratio and it, 
stressed on women'srolein development. Empha- 
sis on economic upliftmen: through income gen- 


- eration and employment opportunities. 
. Focus shifted from provision of more schools 
(supply side) to sócio-economic reasons for 


women's lack of access to education. 
UEE would be specially directed towards higher 
enrolment and retention of girls in schools; (espe. 
cially in nine educationally backward states) 
through the following interventions: 


‘>. Ж Provision of: balwadis attached to schools for 


siblingcare; 


`* income generating programme e for girls after. 
- school hoursto supplement family i income; 


* expansion of incentive scheme like free uni- 
forms, text-books and mid-day meals; 


-* appointment of women teachers in rural areas; and 


* strengthening science teaching in girls schools 
and colleges to enable their participation.: 


qas Seventh Five YearPlan 1985-90 


Influence of International Decade of Women, 


removed the Department of Women and Child ` 


Development from-the Ministry of Welfare and 


- placed itin the newly created Ministry of Human 


Resource Development — along with education, 


* aa 5 x 3 
culture and youth and sports. . - 
Moved away from viewing family asthe basic unit - 


of development and addressed intra-household 


distribution of resources; making rural women: 


visible by highlighting their economic contribu- 
tlonin agriculture, animal husbandry, etc. 
Ineducation, no major departure from the past. 
1986 National Policy on Education and Programme of 
Action: Added a new dimension to the education 
debate by calling for education to become an ins- 
trument for fostering equality between men and 
women. Introduced separate chapter in the policy. 
‘Education will be used as an agent of basic change 
in the status of women.-In order to'neutralise the 


" 


accumulated distortions of the past, there will be _ 


a well conceived edge in favour of women. The, 


National Education System will play a positive 
interventionist role in the. empowerment of 
women. 


‘The то of women'silliteracy and obstacles | 
inhibiting theiraccessto, and retention in, elemen- . 


tary education will receive over riding priority, 
through provision of special support services, set- 
ting of time-targets, and effective monitoring..." 
1988 Shram Shakti — Report of the National Commis- 
sion on Self Employed Women and Women in the 
Informal Sector. Recommendations: 
* Itis necessary that there should be shifts for girls 
atsuitable times so thatthey can assist their moth- 
ers in work and goto school.’ 
* A woman helper is provided... for accompany- 
ingthechildren fromthe house and back to ensure 
theirenrolment and safety; 

* thehelper's services should be utilised forlook- 
ing after the siblings below school going age of 
the girls... intheschool premises itself; 

* regular créches attached to primary schools; 

* incentives... cash per month and free uniforms, 
text books-and exercise books to all girls at least 
up tothe primary school level; 

* syllabi need to made more relevant for children 
of rural areas. Practical subjects like animal hus- 
bandry, cattle care, soil conservation, agriculture 

. andsocialforestry may be added and such options 
offered along with subjects like tiistory, modern 
scienceand physics; | 
* condensed courses... for adolescent girls and 
above... to appear in same examinations for which 
children from public schools from metropolitan 
cities also appear; 


* possible to have more women teachers:only if 


they are posted in their home villages or nearby 
villages; | 

* to enhance pool of women teachers in rural 
areas, provide *...intensive training for a period 


of'one year or nine months... 
sin and lodging should be free"; 
* revision of textbooks and primers needs to be 


carried out keeping ће objectives of bringing 


women into greater focus; А 
* combine general and vocational education to 
cater to the vast majority of labouring women in 
poverty. “ 
to be developed in a decentralised manner... need 
i forrevolving fund from which they (girls/women) 
may be given scholarships.’ 
* Mobilisation of the community to convince 
parents of poor girls regarding the relevance of 
education. ` 
* Recognition that ‘literacy in itself is not a solu- 
tion to the basic problem of poor women, viz. 
exploitation and hunger, and therefore literacy has 
to be understood in the wider context of the social 
structure.’ 

1992 Revised National Policy on Education and 
Programme of Action: The chaptér on Education 
for Women’s Equality was brought forward from 
being IV in the 1986 POA to Chapter I in the 1992 
POA — with the following rider — ‘Education for 
Women’s Equality is too important to be left to 


the individual proclivities of persons in charge of 


implementing programmes. It should be incum- 


-bent оп all actors, agencies and institutions in the . 


field of education at all levels to be gender sensitive 
and ensure that women have their rightful share in 
all educational programmes and activities.’ 


Vimala Ramachandran 
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Human Development in South Asia 1998 


We аге born weak, we need strength; helpless, we need aid; fool- 
ish, we need reason. All that we Iack at birth, all that we need when 
we come to man’s estate, is the gift of education. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-1778) 


THE challenge for the South Asia region today is to 
travel the vast distance between its performance and 
its promise. On the one hand, it has emerged as the poor- 
est, the most illiterate, the most malnourished, and the 
least gender-sensitive region in the world — as docu- 
mented in the 1997 Report on Human Development 
in South Asia. On the other, it has all the potential to 
become the most dynamic region in the twenty-first 
century if there is massive investment in human deve- 
lopment. The most critica! components in any such 


‘Investment plan are: (a) basic education for all, and 
7 (b)relevarittechnical skills. This is the main theme of 


this second Report. 

South Asia can learn a great деді from the deve- 
lopment strategies followed in recent decades by 
Japan, the East Asian industrializing tigers, and China. 
A firm basis for equitable growth was laid by massive 
investment in basic education for all, combined with 
great emphasis on technical education. The education 
strategy pursued by these countries was the key not 
only to accelerating economic growth butto distribut- 
ing resources more equitably and to empowering 


people. It is well to remember this lesson in the midst. 


* The Overview is reproduced courtesy the Human Development 


Centre, Islamabad. The Report will be released in New Delhi on ` 


4 April 1998. 
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of the present temporary financial problems of East 
Asia, since the basic foundations of East Asia's eco- 
nomic prosperity — particularly human and social capi- 


'tal-are still intact, and these will prove vital in rescuing 


the region from the current liquidity crisis. ' 

It was through human development strategies 
that a major breakthrough was made by Japan in the 
1940s and 1950s; by the East Asian industrializing 
tigers (the Republic of Korea, former Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Taiwan, Malaysia, and Thailand) in the 
1960s and 1970s; and by China in the 1980s and 1990s. 
As low wages were raised through greater economic 
prosperity, and as the early increases in labour produc- 
tivity slowed down, it was butnatural that development 


' leadership passed on gradually from Japan to East 


Asiato China. The earlier development leaders had to 
restructure their economies to adaptto high-tech, high- 
wage development models. | 

Inthis gradual shiftof economic frontiers, South 
Asiais well-positioned toassume leadership in the next 
phase for a development model based on low wages, 
high labour preductivity, and massive export of low- 
tech consumer goods. But it must engineer a major 
investment in human development, particularly in 
basiceducation and relevanttechnical skills. 

The educational challenge in South Asia has 
become formidable because of earlier neglect: 395 mil- 
lion illiterate adults, out of which 60 per cent are. 
women; 50 million out-of-school children; only 1.5 per 
cent enrolment in vocational and technical schools at 


the secondary level, compared tofifteen times that per- 


| centage in Latin America; and only one scientist for 
every. 10,000 people, compared to four times that num- 
berin East Asia. South Asiahas by now the lowestadult 


literacy rate (49 per cent) in the world. It has fallen : 


behind Sub-Saharan Africa (57 percent literacy rate), 
' even though in 1970 South Asia was ahead with a lit- 
eracy rate of 32 per cent, compared to 27 рег cent in 
Sub-Saharan Africa. ' 

Theeconomic and social costs of such neglect of 
education in South Asia are simply enormous. When- 
ever and wherever basic education was spread, the 


` social and economic benefits were quite dramatic and 


visible. There is considerable evidence of these ben- 
efits cited in the Report (see chapter 2). For instance: 
* [n urban India, when mothers were uneducated, the 


child mortality rate was as high as 82 per thousand, but ' 


it dropped sharply to 34 рег thousand when mothers 

were educated. . 

* [In Bangladesh, contraceptive use was only 27 percent 

for women with no education but increased to 66 per 

centfor women with more than secondary education. 
*In Pakistan, arecent study has estimated that its per 


capita GDP in 1985 would have been 25 percent higher. 


if, in 1960, ithad Indonesia' s primary schoolenrolment 
rates. | 
* In Nepal, increasing the average education ofa farmer 


by one year expanded agricultural output by 5.2 per `> 


cent in the Terai region and by 5.9 per cent in the Hill 
region. { 

* In India, increasing average primary schooling of the 
work force by one year increased output by 23 percent. 


* In Sri Lanka, high female literacy (87 per cent) has’ 


contributed to a decline in the rate of population growth 
to only 1.3 percenta year. 

Thus, there is clear evidence from South Asia's 
ownexperience, backed up by the experiences ofother 
regions, that education leads to many social benefits, 


including improvements in standards of hygiene, - 


reduction in infant and child mortality rates, decline 


in population growth rates, increase in labour produc- . 


tivity, rise in civic consciousness, greater political 
empowermentand democratization, and an improved 
sense of national unity. The benefits of education are 
comparatively easy to document: the losses suffered 
by South Asia from a continuing neglect of education 


can only be inferred and are difficult to quantify. Itis 
quite certain, however, that South Asian economies . 


cannot hope to engineer a decisive breakthrough in 
developmentorto become industrializing tigers ofthe 
future without'a generous investment in basic educa- 
tion and technical skills. 


The recent experience of South Asia, however, 
offers some hope and encouragement. The net enrol- 
ment rate in primary schools has already reached nearly 
80 per cent. Even if over-age children (between 13 to 
18 years) are included, only one-third of the children 
are out of school at present. Adult literacy has increased 
by almost 50 per cent since 1970, from 32 per cent to 


49 percent. Female literacy and schoolenrolmenthave : 


increased much faster than male literacy between 1970 
and 1995, thereby reducing the prevailing gender dis- 
parities. The South Asian countries are now beginning 
to allocate more resources for education: education 
expenditure has increased from 2.0 per cent of GNP in 
1960 to 3.5 percentin 1994. 

The'xperience in some parts of South Asia has 
been extremely encouraging. Sri Lanka and the 


"Maldives have already achieved over 90 per cent adult 


literacy rate and near universal primary school enrol- 
ment. Bangladesh is beginning to make rapid strides 
in school enrolment, particularly through the vigorous 
efforts of its civil organizations. Some states in India, 
such as Kerala, have already attained a very high rate 
of adult literacy and primary school enrolment. 
Moreover, these experiences have demonstrated 
that poverty of national income is no barrier to the 


. Spread of basic education. For instance, several poorer ` 


states within India have managed to achieve higher lev- 
els of education than their richer counterparts: Kerala, 
with a per capita income of $1017 (in 1993 ppp dollars), 
has literacy rate of 90 percent, compared to 58 percent 
in Punjab which has more than double the per capita 
income of Kerala. International.comparisons also 
bear this out. For example, Vietnam, with a per capita 
income of $1208 (іп 1994 ppp dollars), has attained an 
adult literacy rate of 94 percent, while India (per capita 
income of $1348) had 52 per cent literacy and Paki- 
stan (per capita income of $2154) is even further 
behind, with 38 percent literacy. Indeed, while income 
is important, it is not decisive. What is decisive is the 
political commitment behind the many education 
campaigns within South Asia—acommitment that has 
remained both faint and fragile so far. 


_ Itis within this context that we need to review the. 
educationalchallen ge that lies ahead of South Asiain the 


coming decades. South Asia’s policy planners must 
reduce the educational challenge in front of them to cer- 
tain manageable tasks. When too much needs to be done, 
a sharper focus on priority issues is absolutely essential. 
These issues can be crystallized into six major tasks. 

. First, the quantitative challen geisclear(seechap- 
ters 3 and 4). There are at least 50 million children who 
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have not seen the inside of a school. To this backlog of 
primary school age and over-age children, another 2.2 


million children in the school- going age group are | ` 


being added each year because of population growth. 
Ifuniversal primary enrolmentis to be attained within 
thenextfive years, school facilities must be created for 
an additional 65 million children. Ifthe target is to be 
attained overa longer period; the annual challenge can 
be reduced even further but the economic and social 
costs of lack of edication will keep accumulating. Each 
South Asian nation will have to decide for itself, in the 
light of its own circumstances, how it goes about the 


` task of achieving universal primary enrolment in-the 
shortest possible time. Let us remember at the same . 
_ time thatthe internationally-agreed goal at the Jomtien 


Conference in 1990 was to achiéve basic education for 


all (EFA) by the year 2000. Over 100 countries have ' 


already set up their specific EFA goals and plans and 
are steadfastly moving towards them (see box 3.6). 
South Asian nations cannot afford to lose this race for 


. educationfor all. - 


In addition ќо (ће challenge of providing school- 


` ingforout-of-school children and new entrants, South 


Asia faces a huge-backlog of 395-million illiterate 
adults. Some South Asian countries have launched 
ambitious adult literacy.programmes. In terms of 
national priorities, however, the most urgent task is to 
educate the new generation of children, rather than try- 
ing to rescue the past. If financial resources and admin- 


| istrative energies are limited —as indeed they are—they 
: аге best spent on providing universal-primary educa- 


tion to all those children who are ultimately going to 
shapethe future ofthese nations. - 
Second, the quality and relévance of basic 
education'néeds to be improved dramatically (see 
chapter 5). The levels of student learning achievement 


‘inSouth Asiaare startlingly low. Several surveys have 


documented the poor quality of schooling in South Asia 


' —including anirrelevant curriculum, the limited avail- . 


ability of textbooks and other learning materials, and 


^ the poor quality of teaching, Some recent studies have 


analysed the huge gap between the.learning achieve- 


ments of South and East Asian students. A fundamen- 


tal reason is that itis notenough to get all the children 


: into schools: they need an effective systém of educa- 


йоп а$ well. E 


Other negative seats of the poor quality of pri- 
` „mary education are high rates of drop-out and repeti- 


tion iri South Asia. Only.59 per cent of primary level 
students complete their studies. This means thatover 


40 percent of the investment in primary school educa- 


ai 


' tion is wasted. Achieving universal primary comple- 


- ers in most countries: 25 per cent in Pakistan, 


tionisasimportantas universal primary enrolment." 
Third, teachers are the most important resource 


forensuring high quality primary education. Unfortu- ` 


nately, South Asia has only66percentofthe total. num- 
berofteachers that are. actually needed (see chapter 8). 


This leads to very high pupil-teacher ratios: for example, - 


^ 


64:1 in India, 71:1 in Bangladesh. This implies that, 


even if teachers were always present and actively. 


teaching during school hours, they could give, on 
average, less than one hourto each child every month. | 


The problem is further aggravated віпсе one- - 
‚ Sixth of the teachers are untrained. Thé limitedteacher . 


training offered.is fairly rudimentary, giving teächers 
little under standing ofthe material they have tò teach. - 


. Most have completed less than 10 years of schooling. 


themselves, They have often not studied core subjects, 


` such as mathematics and the language of instruction, 
beyond grade 8 or 10. To make matters worse, many. 


teachers turn up in schools— particularly government- 
run schools — only to pick up their monthly pay. 
cheques: for instance, teacher absenteeism is as high . 


_а542 percentin the Indian state of Assam. 


Atthe primary level there are few female E 


cent in Bangladesh, 31 per cent in India. Sri Lankais а 
notable exception, with 82 per cent female teachers. 
There is considerable evidence that primary school 
enrolment and completion rates and achievement 
levels particularly for girls — are higher when teach- 


ers are females. 
. There is-poor ба for most teachers. 


because of an inadequate salary structure, poor work- 
ing conditions, and a lack of advancement opportuni- 
ties. Teacher salaries in many countries are lower than 


"those paid to cooks or chauffeurs. Many schools have `. 

- noelectricity, nó proper class-rooms, noreven achair. 
forthe teacher. 3 : 
Fundamental reforms are needed to provide more. 


and better teachers i inthe schools of South Asia, and to 


-create proper facilities andi motivation forthemto teach 


the next generation. 


222. Fourth, gender gaps are large and persistent at 
every level ofeducation in South Asia (see chapter 6). 
At the primary level,net enrolment of girls.is only 69: 


27 per . 


pertent, compared to 88 percent for boys. At the sec- . ~ 


ondary level, generally half as many girls are being 
enrolled as boys. South Asia's female literacy rate of 
36 percentis the lowest among all regions of the world: 


"it is much lower than the average for the developing: 


wond (62 per cent) and compares poorly with 48 рег `. 


centin Sub-Saharan Africa and 95 percentin East Asia 
(excluding China). South Asia has 243 million illiter- 
ate women today — two-thirds of the region's adult 
female population and 45 per cent of the world's total 
illiterate women. 

The challen ge for South Asian pixels is to 
remove'all gender disparities, particularly in new 
enrolment, since it has been amply documented that 
investment in girls! education is by far the best invest- 


ment (see box 6.2). In order to address this issue effec- 


tively, policy-makers must understand the basic 
reasons why gender gaps persist. Two reasons, of 
course, are widespread poverty and cultural biases, so 


that many, families give preference to the education of ” 


sons rather than daughters, whenever there is limited 
family income. This means that scholarship progra- 


mmes are more urgently needed for girls, as is borne ` 
-out by the experience of the Female Education Schol- | 


arship Programme in Bangladesh (see Box 6.5). There 
are many other factors inhibiting girls’ enrolment 
which are more amenable to thoughtful policy action, 
such as lack of conveniently located schools, inflex- 
ible hours, non-availability of female teachers, absence 
of single-sex schools, irrelevant curricula, and inad- 
equate school facilities (particularly the absence of 
toilet facilities). There are several experiences which 
show a dramatic expansion in girls’ enrolment once 
these supply-side constraints are overcome. | 

Fifth, 
programmes in South Asia are often inadequate, irrel- 
evant, and qualitatively poor (see chapter 7)-Less than 
2 per cent of children in the relevant age group at the 
secondary school level are enrolling for technical edu- 
cation in South Asia, compared to over 10 per cent in 
East Asia. Not only is enrolment low, about half of the 
students drop-out before completing their studies. 
` Moreover, the.skills taught in many technical schools 
are often inappropriate for the job market. 

Many graduates of polytechnics and vocational 
schools fail to land any worthwhile jobs. For instance, 
approximately one hundred thousand technical school 
graduates in India are either unemployed or under- 
employed at present. The placement rate for the for- 
mal training programmes in Bangladesh is as low as 


30 percent. South Asia faces a perplexing dilemma. It | 


is producing so few technically trained people and yet 
about half of them remain unemployed. 
` The prominent features of vocational and tech- 


nical education in South Asia are: low student enrol- ` 


ment, high drop-out, inadequate budgetary allocation, 
low quality ofteachers, inequitable aecess forwomen 


vocational and technical education -` 


and those in rural areas, limited role for the private sec- 
tor and NGOs, and very limited facilities for training in 
modern technologies. The improvements needed 


are obvious. They revolve around three main issues: · 


(i) enhancing the social and economic acceptability of 
technical education and increasing the demand for 
such education (e.g., elevating technical diplomas to 
the status of general education degrees); (i7) better man- 
power planning , especially guidance to students con- 
cerning job iaket requirements; and (iii) refocusing 
vocational and technical education on more appropri- 
ate technologies of the future, with a special focus 
on skills needed for expanding domestic апа global 
markets. 

* Sixth, South Asia needs to allocate sufficient 


resources for education-and to spend them on the right 


education priorities. Overall, South Asia is spending 
3.5 per cent of its GNP on education, compared to 


‘4.3 per cent in East Asia, 5.5 per cent in Sub-Saharan 


Africa, and 5. 5 per cent in the Arab States. The nega- 


tiveimpactofthese low financial commitments is made 


worse by the persistent neglect of some priority areas 
ofeducation, such as basic education, girls' education, 
and vocational and technical training. In South Asia, 
education.budgets are generally distorted in favour of 
higher general education, which, normally the private 
sector should provide. The bias in the South Asian 


region in favour of colleges and universities greatly. 


squeezes the financial budgets for basic education. In 
1994, primary education received onl y 47 per cent of 


-the total budgetary allocation іп South Asia, compared 


to 70 per cent in East Asia during their initial phase of 
development. . 

Notonly arethe financialallocations low and for 
the wrong priorities, the efficiency of educational 
spendingis also very low. The high drop-out and rep- 
etition rates imply that over 40 per cent of the invest- 
ment in education is wasted. And when nearly half of 
those educated do not find jobs, and when thousands 
of highly-trained persons migrate to foreign lands 
every year (see box 3.4), it is evident that South Asia 
is getting a poor return from its education spending. 

There has been some increase in the education 


budgets of South Asia in recent years. This has been ` 
supported by a major increase in external assistance 


in the post-Jomtien period, particularly for primary 
education. For instance, the World Bank's total lend- 


- ing for education has increased from $78 million in 
1984-88 to $424 million by 1995, withthe share of pri- ` 


mary education increasing from 5 percent in 1970-74 
to 30 percent in 1990-95. | 
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‚ IfSouth Asia isto provide universal primary edu- 
cation within a reasonable period of time, say the next 
five years, it must fund more adequate education bud- 
gets, finance the right education priorities, improve 
its low efficiency of education spending, as well as 


' mobilize sufficient external assistance. This theme 15. 


discussed in the next section. | 
Considerable time has already been lost by South 
Asian leaders for fulfilling the commitment made at 
the Jomtien Conference in 1990 to extend basic edu- 
cation for all by the year 2000. This now seems a vir- 
tual-impossibility — particularly in the more populous 
countries of India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh, which 
together contain 98 per cent of the out-of-school chil- 


-dren inthe region. 


The Report presents a concrete and realistic five 
year plan (1999-2003) which can ensure basic educa- 
tion for all the children of South Asia by the year 2003 
(see chapter 10). This plan is inspired by the actual 
exper ience of several developing countries — includ- 

ing Zimbabwe (see box 10.4) and Cambodia — which 

have attained such a target within a3 to 5 years period 
byensuringafirm political commitment, aheroicnational 
effort, and aclear financial strategy. A seven- -pointsstrat- 
egy is proposed in the Report to achieve universal pri- 
mary education within a period of five years and to 
produce sufficient technical skills fór job markets: 

1. Preparing a concrete five year plan for 
enroling all children: The firststep isto prepare acon- 
crete five year plan (1999-2003) to extend universal 
basic education. The Report presents an illustrative 
plan for all South Asian countries. The main features 
ofthisplanare: ` 
* Schooling facilities will need.to be extended to about 
65 million additional children during the next five years, 
to provide for both existing out-of-school children and 
forthe new entrants in the primary school-age group. 

* About 2 million additional teachers will need to be 
trained tapidly. For this purpose, these countries can 
draw upon several options — including the consider- 
able reservoir of educated unemployed; drafting of uni- 
versity students for one or two years into a national 
literacy corps; use of educated people in the army and 
voluntary services of retired educated people, par ticu- 
larly in villages. 

* The total recurrent cost for this emergency "m 
for primary education is estimated at $5.75 billion, or 
around $1.15 billion a year over the next five years. 
This cost works outat the rate of $30 per child per year, 
which conforms to international experience. This 
additional cost is no more than 0.3 percent ofthe com- 
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bined GNPof South Asia during the nextfive years, and 
— even when capital costs are included — is less than 
one percent of GNP. | 

* While these magnitudes referto the over. ali situation 
inSouth Asia, thechallengeis naturally different in dif- 
ferent countries depending on their existing perfor- 
mance. There is hardly any dcditional effort required 


in Sri Lanka and the Maldives, which have already | 


achieved near-universality i in primary education. On 
the other hand, the challenge i is quite formidable in 
India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh. 

2. Establishing an effective education system: 
The key need in South Asia 15 not just to bring all chil- 
dren to school but to improve the ability of these 
schoolsto teach children effectively. This isa challenge 
that all countries in the region have yet to meet. The 
report suggests several straightforward actions that 
would go along way in improving school quality and 
enhancing learning achievement (chapter 5): 


.* simplify the curriculum structure, and reduce the 


number of subjects taught in primary classes; 

* combine textbook provision with appropriate teacher 

guides and training; | 

* develop a better infrastructure for distr ibuting text- 

books effectively; 

* introduce locally-determined and flexible school 

hoursin formal schools to reduce student absenteeism; 
* devise incentive mechanisms — such as local hous- 

ing for teachers and free school meals for children—to 

encourage higher teacherand student attendance. 

Teachers must be at the centre of any plan for raising 


school quality. The Report proposes nine strategies that. 


could have high pay-offs in improving teacher A 
mance (chapter 8): - 
ж reduce class sizes in crowded urban areas to ensure 


that the teachers spend more time on their tasks — an: 


additional 2.05 million teachezs will be required in the 
next five years to reduce class size to a pedago gically 
acceptable level of 40; 

* raise the minimum level of pre-service general edu- 
cation forall new primary school teachers; 

* improve teacher training standards by hiring quali- 
fied trainers with primary school teaching experience; 


. *emphasize relevant teaching skills in pre- service and 


in-service teacher education, and make more training 
school-based; 
* raise the status of primaryteaching byi improving work- 
ing conditions and creating a performance-based career 
sir ucture forteachers within theprimary school level; 
* increase the share of female teachers to at least 50 


percentso as toraise girls’ enrolment rates and reduce | 


“as 


drop- out. This will require approximately three- - 


‚ fourths of the additional teachers to be female 1 in the 
next five years; 

* hire more teachers from the local community; 

* introduce. mechanisms for effective community 
monitoring of teaching standards; 

* learn from the innovative teacher training and 
empowerment methods used by NGOs in South Asia 
andaround the world. 

3. Mobilizing political support: Preparation ofa 
sound, realistic, technocratic plan is only the beginning 
of the exercise. What is far more important is to mobi- 
lize full political support behind it. The goal of basic 
education for all should bé presented to the nation as a 
firm political commitment, as a target worthy of the 
whole-héarted support of the entire nation, and asa pri- 
ority objective for which adequate finances will be pro- 
vided. Political leaders can express their commitment 
to the goal of universal primary education in many 

ways, including making itan integral part of their party 
` manifestos, adopting it as a bipartisan goal through a 
resolution of the parliament, advocating it ag gressively 
through the media, and by mobilizing the full support 
of influential opinion-makers in the community. From 
experience, it appears that the following steps may be 
of particular help: 
* a compulsory primary education law riüstlieeracted 
and strictly enforced. Such laws already exist in most 
‘South Asian countries but their enforcement leaves 
much to be desired (see box 5.2); 
* the organizational structure of managing primary 
education must be decentralized, with considerable 
autonomy delegated to local bodies and grassroot or- 
ganizations. Atthecentre, full political support should 
be provided to this nation-wide effort, with the heads 
of government giving their whole-hearted and constant 
support to the education goals that have been set. It is 
_useful to pass bipartisan resolutions in the parliament 
to endorse the national education objectives and goals 
and to make it clear that their achievement is a natio- 
_nal obligation, over and above any narrow political 
considerations; ! 
* another powerful measure isto makea constitutional 
provision that funds for attaining the goal of universal 
primary education will be treated as the ‘first claim’ 
on budgetary resources. Ideally, the parliament should 
pass a bill that at least 5 per cent of GNP will be ear- 
marked for education and then it should ensure 
each year that such a provision is protected from 
erosion, despite the inevitable budgetcrises from time 
totime. 


1 


“ 


These steps can help reaffirm the political com- 


mitment to the goal of basic education forall. Butletit : 


be stated clearly that political commitment is notamat- 


- ter of a few concrete steps: it is a matter of deep con- 


victions. When such convictions are missing, brilliant 
technocratic blueprints may not produce any tangible 
results. 

4. Promoting non-formal education: In order to 
make the financial targets more feasible and to ensure 
successful implementation of education programmes 
atthe grassroot level, itisessential to involve local com- 
munities in the design, implementation, and monitor- 
ing of these programmes. Without community 
ownership, basic education for all will always remain 
anelusive goal. That is why the Reportargues that any 
plan toextend universal primary education by the year 
2003 will not succeed unless major emphasis is placed 
on non-formal education (see chapter 9). 

The real essence of non-formal education is com- 
munity mobilization and participation. Successful 
programmes meet the demands of the local commu- 
nity rather than of central planners. They are designed 
not by top policy- -makers but by the peoplethemselves. 
They are planned not from above but from below. 

There are several distinguishing features of non- 
formal education; forexample, flexible hours, location 
of schools nearer to children, selection of teachers from 
within the local community, a participatory and life- 
related curriculum, focus on girls and under-privileged 
groups, and community participation (particularly 
parental interest) in all phases of education. 

As a consequence, non-formal schools аге cost- 
effective. For example, in Pakistan, a non-formal 
school costs less thån 2 per cent of the capital costs of 
a formal school and it takes only one month to start in 
a make-shift building or a room in the house of the 
local teacher, compared to an average 2 year start-up 
time for a formal school in a new building. The unit 
cost per student of running anon-formal schoolis gen- 
erally one-third to one-half that of a formal school. 
Greaterefficiency in education spendingis ensured by 
greatly reducing drop-out and repetition rates. The 
quality of education in thèse non-formal schools is nor- 
mally as good, or even better, than in formal schools. 


Non-formal education is not the second-best option: - 


often itis theonly option forresource-strapped econo- 
mies and it generally produces high-quality graduates. 
The Report mentions many successful experiments in 
South Asian countries (see boxes 9.3 to 9.12) where 
NGOs and civil society initiatives are making a differ- 
ence. However, the scale of these initiatives is still quite 
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small and there is a major need for designing new part- 
nerships between the governments and the community- 
based organizations. 


Itis also necessary to mobilize the énergies and - 
resources of the business community for the goal of 


basic education for all: Any donations or endowments 
foreducation сап be declared tax-free. Liberal conces- 


sions given to industrialists can be linked with their. 


contribution to educating their workers and others in 
the neighbouring community. For those industrial 


firms which employ children, a framework can be 


designed wherein children work for only a limited 
number of hours and it becomes theduty oftheemploy- 
ers to provide them with education facilities for the 
remaining time. 

In orderto achieve basic education fot all within 


. the next five years, there i is an urgent need to forge _ 


innovative parthüerships between the government, 
NGOS, local communities, and business organizations. 
Governments should adopt many of the distinguish- 


ing features of non- -formal education within their ` 


own education programmes. They should, at the same 


time, rely on the devotion and commitment of local . 
- NGOsand grassroot organizations while allocating their 


education budgets. A successful model is for the gov- 


ernment to finance, set standards, and monitor educa- · 


`. tion programmes, whileleavingactual implementation 
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to NGOs and local communities. 
5. Removing all gender disparities: One o the 


most important features of any plan.to provide basic ` 


education for all has to be its firm resolve to remove 


“all gender disparities. The Jomtien Declaration (1990) ` 
‚ wasquite specific on this point: ‘the mosturgent policy 


is to ensure access to, andi ung ove the quality of, edu- 


cation for girls and women.’ : 
The Report presents a seven-point agenda for . 
- accelerating girls’ education and for eliminating-gender . 


disparities (see chapter 6). The agenda suggests that: 

* compulsory primary education laws must be enacted 
and penalties for non-enrolment of girls should be as 
severe as for non-enrolment of boys; 


* erants given for education by the central government . 


to provincial/state governments or by various govern- 
ments to NGOS should contain a provision that thé 
amount of the grant be reduced by the extent of dispar- 
ity that prevails in the enrolment of girls and boys. 

* supply-side constraints should be overcome: for 
example, by locating schools within easy reach of the 


. community; by maintaining flexible hours; by estab- 


lishing single-sex schools if so desired by the commü- 


` nity; and by offering scholarships to girls students to 
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compensate their families. för loss of their economic 
workat home; i 
.* the provision of more female teachers is a critical fac- 


tor. The proportion of female teachers should be raised 


from the present 31 percent to at least 50 per cent in 
the nextfive years. p P 
* community participation i in planning and managing 
"schools should be increased; AE І 


* concrete steps must be taken to enhance the overall’ 


status of women іп society. 


6. Building relevant technical skills: A$ men- 1 


‘tioned earlier, less than 2 per cent of secondary school 
children in South Asia opt for technical education. 
They are often badly trained, by poorly qualified teach- 
ers, in technologies which are not well-suited for the 


job market. The Report presents a bold plan for funda- · 
mental reform (see chapter 7). It stresses that'firm: 


political commitment and the universalization of pri- 
mary education are the two essential pillars for any 


major revamping of vocational and technical educa- - 


tion. Given these foundations, the key elements i ina 


. comprehensive programme of reform are: 


"*ensure equivalency of degrees from technical insti- 
tutes and general education universities; 
* make technical education part and е of second- 
ary education; . 

- * undertake compreliensive ` surveys and tracer sid: 
iesto link technical training to the requirements a the 
job market; : 


* change the skill кбрк of technical training to 


reflect.the demand for newer, more modern techno- 
: logies; - 


x extend the coverage of vocational and technical 
` education to hitherto: neglected groups апа їеріопѕ – . 
> particularly, women and rural areas; e 
* persuade the private sector, especially the business ` 
community, throu gh special tax incentives to provide ' 


relevant technical skills; and 
* mobilize adequate budgetary support, including for- 


eign assistance, for building. up the technological 


capability ofthenation. ``, 

7. Mobilising adequate fi nancial resources: In 
order to formulate a realistic financial strategy, the 
main focus should Бе on the reallocation of existing 


budgets. Mobilization of additional resources, while : 


necessary, is more difficult. But there is considerable 


scope for restructuring existing budgetary allocations ` 


in South Asia including the following measures: 
»* current military spending levels are quite high, par- 
ticularly in India and Pakistan, who together spend over 


$12 billion a year on defence. This expenditure can be ` 


considerably reduced if current negotiations towards 
aconstructive détente succeed, and if there is a peace- 
ful settlement of all outstanding disputes. If military 
spending levels are cut by 5 per cent a year over the 
next five years; it could release about $22 billion in a 
peace dividend —over four times what is required for the 
- goal of universal primary education within the next five 
‘years. Even just a freeze on military spending levels in 
current prices will release more than enough resources 
toattain the universal primary education target; 


* South Asian countries сап free themselves from the | 


burden of expensive domestic debts by privatizing their 
public assets. These domestic debts consume 5 to 6 per 
cent of their GNP, which can be spent instead on bal- 
 ancing budgets and on-greater provision for social 
services, including education. The current pace of 
privatization in South Asia is among the slowest in 
the world. The longerthe privatization process takes, 
the more opportunities these countries.will lose in bal- 
ancing their budgets and in implementing their social 
agendas; 
* there must be a major restructuring of existing allo- 
cation priorities in the education budgets of South Asia, 
with the bulk of finances devoted to basic education, 
girls’ education, and vocational and technical training. 
The current bias in favour of higher education must be 
reversed: private initiatives should be encouraged to 
provide high-quality university education, with liberal 
state scholarships and loans for deserving students who 
cannot afford the fees of private institutions. Atleast 70 
per cent of education budget allocations should be ear- 
marked for primary education; 
* foreign donors should be requested to allocate a 
higher percentage of their existing aid funds to educa- 
tion, particularly basic education and technical train- 
ing. At present, only 9 per-cent of external assistance 
to South Asia is allocated for human priority needs 
(basic education, primary health care, nutrition, safe 
drinking water, and family planning services), which 
` is less than half of what needs to be done in the spirit of 
the 20:20 compact endorsed at the World Summit for 


Social Development held in Copenhagen in 1995. If 


South Asian economies are willing to devote more of 
their own resources and efforts to the goal of basic edu- 
cation for all, it would be quite realistic to expect the 
international community to support these efforts; 

* a number of innovative methods can also be used to 
provide adequate funding for the goal of universal pri- 
mary education. Some countries have resorted to spe- 
cial levies earmarked for education spending. The 
Republic of Korea, for instance, imposed a special five- 


` yeartax on alcohol, tobacco, interest payments, and the 


financial sector in its 1982 national budget. Within five 
years, this tax accounted for 15 per cent of the educa- 


tion budget and its duration was later extended by a fur- . 


ther five year period. Brazil has imposed а2.5 percent 
salary tax on the wages of employees in the private 
sector and specifically channels these resources 
towards primary education. Nepal, Philippines, China, 
and Botswana also have special levies for education. 
Pakistan levied a special /gra surcharge on all imports 
to raise substantial revenues for education but, unfor- 
tunately, the revenue proceeds were not separated from 


` the general budget and therefore never earmarked 


specifically for education. As such, an imaginative 
initiativedid notlead to the promised results; 
* another innovative mechanism for addressing the 
twin concerns of high external debt servicing and low 
education spending is ‘debt for social development’ 
swaps. Debt swaps have retired so far over $750 mil- 
lion of foreign debt owed by developing countries. 
Unfortunately, South Asia has not been a beneficiary 
of such swaps even though the region's external debt 
exceeds $150 billion. If South Asian governments 
improve their fiscal management and overall economic 
governance, they willbe ina position to negotiate such 
‘debt for social development swaps.’ = 
The goal of universal basic education can and 


must be achieved over the next five years. Similarly, 


imparting relevant technical skills should become atop 
priority objective on governmentagendas. As the fore- 
going discussion shows, a realistic technocratic plan 
can always be prepared and aconcrete financial strat- 
egy always designed. The missing ingredient in South 
Asian countries has been the political will. The real 
question is: is it possible to confront the political lead- 
ers of South Asia with the tragic consequences on con- 


tinued neglect of education and excite them atthe same ` 


time about the promise and the potential of a major 
breakthrough in the next five years? 

South Asia is challenging its policy-makers 
today to unleash the creative potential of one quarter 
of humanity. Extending basic education for all and cre- 
ating relevant technical skills are the keys to meeting 


.. this challenge. South Asia is fast approaching an his- 
‘toric watershed. It can realize the promise of a new 
: dawn in the twenty-first century. Oritcan disintegrate 


into anarchy and confusion. ‘Human history,’ as 
H.G. Wells remarked a few decades ago, ‘becomes 
more and more arace between education and catastro- 
phe.’ The Report analyses this choice in the context of 
South Asia as objectively and as honestly as possible. 
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A dialogue 


THE significance of education in the development of 
human potential needs no elaboration. Neither does 
India's poor performance in the area of basic educa- 
tion. To understand the problems and to generate 
effective remedies, the Centre for Civil Society orga- 


nized a Dialogue on Education on 22 February 1998. - 


Professor Arun Kumar of JNU spoke on higher educa- 
tion, Dr. Parth J. Shah ofthe Centre dealt with primary 
education, and Dr. Surjit Bhalla of Oxus Research and 
Investments offered his views on education in general. 


Professors Jandhyala В.С. Tilak and М.У. Varghese ` 


of the National Institute for Education Planning 
and Administration (NIEPA) commented on the presen- 
tations. 


Arun Kumar: I'll speak primarily about higher edu- 


cation, based largely on the report prepared by the JNU ` 


Teachers’ Association, ‘Teachers ‘Perspective on 
Reforming Higher Education in India.’ The Rastogi 
Committee Report has proposed certain structural 
changes in higher education. It is the duty of the people 
involved in higher education to outline what they think 
is important to improve higher education. If they don’t 
do it, somebody else will. I feel that the debate among 
academics has declined, both within and across insti- 
tutions. Even within departments, there is little inter- 
action. But we need to engage each other and society. 
Given the demands generated by globalization, 


` уе need to introduce substantial changes in higheredu- 


cation; incremental changes will not do. Higher edu- 
cation is all about teaching and research, which requires 
a higher order of creativity compared to almost any 


_ other profession. Creativity of a high order cannot be 
achieved by diktats either from vice-chancellors or _ 


department heads, neither can-it be achieved by exter- 
nal inducements like higher salaries. A high degree of 
internal motivation and autonomy is needed. Role of 
incentives is rather limited in enhancing performance 


- of academics. Relative salaries are nonetheless impor- 


tant, not for those already in academia, but for those 
who are deciding to enter the teaching profession. The 
current skewed salary structure leads to enormous 


waste. Half of the MA students; for example, leave for 


Right to Education 


ы. 
hy 


an MBA, or bank or IAS exams, or studies abroad..So do 
PhD students. This demoralizes students as well as 
faculty and leads to a brain dra:n- to the private sector 
andabroad. 

Education isa merit good Government must sub- 
sidize it. We need more, not less, highereducation. We 
still do not know how knowledge is produced; it is a 
shotgun approach. The more we do, the higher the 


' chances that something good will come out. It is true 


that if the state provides subsidies, it will try to control 
education. So autonomy of universities is important, 
and autonomy could be preserved only if long-term, 
and not short-term, performance evaluations are 
undertaken. Higher education's critical role is орро- 
sition of vested interests in society — it should critique 


. Society and the state. And that role can be assessed only 


inthelong run. 

With autonomy comes ТИЕТ ШЫ; Ifsociety 
is going to subsidize, then higher education must be 
accountable to it. But only autonomous universities, 
departments, and individuals cen provide accountabi- 
lity inthelongrun. A strongpeergroup within the coun- 
try is necessary to build accountability. The notion of 
discipline in higher education is different from that in 
otherareas. The essence of higher education is dissent, 
but in most other institütional structures dissent is dis- 
obedience. Think of atypical bureaucracy —the army. 
So we must first remove bureatcratic hierarchy from 
within higher education. Who needs the distinctions 
of assistant, associate, and full professor? It doesn’t 
improve internal motivation, and besides, people 
engage in all kinds of manipulations to get to the higher 
level. Peer group of autonomous individuals must per- 
form the-function of maintaining discipline in higher 
education. | 

In India, there are three types of academics: опе, 
the so-called ‘good’ academic; two, the bureaucrat aca- 
demic; and three, the independent academic. Western - 
standards are used to judge *good' academics — num- 
berof conferences attended abroad, number of papers 


: published, where they received taeir PhDs. Their peer 


group is abroad and not in India. Their research priori- 
ties are dictated not by the needs of the-country but by 


the allure of visiting professorships. The bureaucrat 
type sits on committees and commissions and wields 
enormous power. The independent academic is 
. Squeezed between the two. Often the bureaucrat aca- 
demic points to the ‘good’ academic and discriminates 
againstthe independent academic. So what we need is 
a high degree of autonomy and individuality to meet 
thechallenge of higher education. 

Parth J. Shah: Let's move from higher education to 
primary education. ГІ first develop a model that pro- 
vides good primary education by comparing two states 
in India. I'll then extend the model and outline three 
criteria that any reform proposal must meet. 

Table | gives some data about education in two 
states. (All datais fromtheNSSO 1991, 1993 and NCAER 
1994; see also Tilak, Economic and Political Weekly, 
February 1996. The data is for the years 1986-87 
and 1991-92.) State B is one of the few states in the 
country where elementary education is not made com- 
pulsory by law. Both governments spend an equal frac- 
tion of.the total budget on education (about 25%). In 
state A, 84% of rural children do not pay any fee for 

primary education but that number is only 48% in state 
B. 6096 of rural primary school children get free text- 
` books and supplies in state A, only 2% in state B. 
Households with less than Rs 3000 in annual percapita 
income spend 25% of the income on elementary edu- 
cation in State A but in state B it is 36%. The poor in 
state B spend the highest fraction of their income on 


their children's basic.education compared to the poor ' 


in any other state in the country. | 
Given these facts — more children get free edu- 
cation and supplies in state A and the poor are asked to 
spend more oftheirown money in state B — what would 
be the expected performance of the education system 
in the two states? State B, however, has 91% literacy 
rate while state А only 57%. Moreover, in state А 46% 
of children (age 6-14) have never enrolled in school, 


TABLE 1 
l—«—— Acci icol C НАА 
State Commitment to Education ў 





Characteristics State A State B , 





Elementary education compulsory б Yes ~- No 
Fee-free primary education es 8496 48% 
Free textbooks and stationary 60% 2% 


Proportion of income spent on primary 
education by households in the lowest 


income quintile — | 25% 36% 
Proportion of state universities" budget 

given by the government 91% 54% 
Share of education in the state budget 26% 25% 


- . 


TABLE 2 


State Performance in Education 


Characteristics State A State B 
Li teracy*rate | | 57% 91% 
Children (age 6-14) Never enrolled 46% 12% 





' only two per cent in state B suffer from that fate. Well, 


state A is West Bengal ànd state B is Kerala. What 
explains this vastdifference in performance? 

I would like to argue that the difference in per- 
formancecan beexplained not by how much the state's 
spend butby how they allocate their resources on edu- 
cation. Table 3 describes the distribution of education 
expenditures. 

In a Marxist staté like Kerala, 6096 of the rural 
primary schools are private, as compared to only 11% 
in West Bengal. The proportion of privaté primary 
schools in Kerala is the highest in the country; the sec- 


ond highest is Meghalaya at 2196, while the national | 


average is only 596. The government of Kerala also 
pays expenses of almost half the students enrolled in 
private primary schools. The number for West Bengal 
is 15%, which is the third highest in the country (Tamil 
Nadu is at 20%); the national average is again about 
5%. | 
TABLE 3 
Distribution of State Education Spending 


Characteristics ` State A State B 
Free primary education in government 

schools ; 84% 48% 
Free primary education in private schools 15% . 48% 
Grant of scholarship Transport subsidy 2.3% 5.4% 


Proportion of private (aided) primary schools 11% . 60% 


Kerala has the highest proportion of private 
primary schools and it also subsidizes the highest pro- 
portion of students in private schools. This gives the 
citizens of Kerala wider effective.choice in selecting 
primary schools for their children. The choices avail- 
able to parents must increase attendance as well as 
retention rate in the state. C : 

Kerala also encourages competition among 
schools. By subsidizing transportation costs, Kerala 
helps parents send children to the school they consider 
best, irrespective of the distance. This in turn increases 
competition among schools. Provision of direct schol- 
arships to students in Kerala too leads to the same 
result. With the scholarship money, students can attend 
a school of their choice. Among all the states in the 
country, the highest proportion of children in Kerala 
receives transportation subsidy and direct scholarships 
(Table 3). | 
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The Kerala model of education — of choice and 
competition —is unique inthe country and sois Kerala's 
educational performance. The Marxist state seems to 
employ the principles of the market system! | 

In Kerala, not only has the government spent 
more on education but so have the people. The poor in 
the state spend about 3646 of their annual per capita 
income on elementary education —the highest propor- 
tion inthe country (Table 1). Contrary to conventional 
wisdom, government spending is not a substitute for 
private spending. Both seemto grow together; they are 
complementary. It does no good to design schemes for 
free education. Parents’ financial commitmentto their 
children’s education is a crucial component ofquality 
education. . 

With the use of the Kerala model of education, I 


will outline three criteria that any good education : 


policy or reform proposal must meet. 
1. Increase choice and competition: It is more readily 
accepted that increased choiceand competition is good 
forhighereducation. But primary education, itis main- 
tained, cannot survive without government involve- 
ment. It is argued that people are poor and often lack 
understanding ofthe significance of literacy, such that 
if government did not take the full financial responsi- 
bility and did not make elementary education compul- 
sory, our literacy rates would never improve. Many 
maintain that for achieving basic education in a poor 
country like ours, government must run and fund 
schools. - 

In reality, the poor, especially the rural poor, 
spend a substantial portion of their income on their 
children’s basic education. For the year 1986-87, the 


total household expenditure on primary education was - 


Rs 7388.5 million. And primary education is supposed 
to be free in the country! This private spending on pri- 
mary education 15 not just by the rich in urban areas. 
Out of the Rs 7388.5 million, Rs 4202.5 million were 
spent by rural areas, more than half of the total private 
expenditure. In that year, the total government expen- 
diture on primary education was Rs 17,000 million. So 
private expenditure is by no means an insignificant 
amount; itwas morethan 40% of whatthe government 
spent on primary education. The poor are already 
spending on education; they will be better off by hav- 
ing a variety of schoolsto choose from where they can 


exercise their spending power to get the kind of edu- 


cation they want. The license-permit raj must end in 
education as it has in the economy. This would have 
the same effect on education as it had on the economy. 
2. Make schools student — and not teacher — centered: 


Right to Education 


The education system is designed more for the conve- 
nience of teachers than students: Since teachers have 
to be at school from 8 to 2 or 10 to 5, so students too 
must get educated at the designated place and time. 
What if one has to help on the farm during 8 to 2 or 
attend to younger siblings? That is seen as a clear 
indication that the person is not really serious about 
education. Why should all schools run on the same 


. schedule? Why can’t the convenience of students be: а 


factor in determining school timings? 

All government businesses work for the benefit 
of those who are employed and not for the welfare and 
convenience of customers. Businesses that face com- 


‘petition are more responsive to customers’ needs. Only 


increased competition would make schools student- 
centered. 
3. Link school revenues with school performance: Cur- 


rently, government grants to schools are automatic. Á ` 


school’s budget does not depend on its performance. 
Linking government grants with performance would 
help realign self-interest and incentives of the school 
with the needs of its customers. A direct-way to gauge 
performance is to consider the number of students 
who pass the standardized board examinations. A 
school’s revenues could be linked with that number. 
Schools must earn their revenues by fulfilling their 
responsibilities. 


Surjit Bhalla: The first issue is: Does education affect 


economic growth? In the 1980s, the works of Roemer,. 
Lucas, and Barro gave the answer in affirmative. They 


claimed that there are significant externalities to edu- 
cation in relation to growth. Education is the reason 
why some countries grow faster than others. This the- 
sis made a lotof sense. Butnew research, some of which 
isdone by me, suggests otherwise: There are no growth 
externalities to education. Many countries with high 
levels of education (Sri Lanka, Jamaica, Costa Rica) 
did not grow very fast at all. It turns out that the open- 
ness of the economy has a great deal more to do with 
economic growth than the level of education. Despite 
high levels of education; the above mentioned coun- 
tries did not grow at aboveaverage level because they 
had numerous controls on economic activity. 

- The second issue is whether increased.govern- 
ment expenditure increases levels of education. This 
is a supply and demand issue. It is generally assumed 
that if government supplies more education, the 
demand will increase to match it. But state level data 
does. not support the proposition. Many states that 
spent above average on education during 1970-90 did 


т 


lj 


notachieve any higher level of education. А more likely 
and sustainable scenario is that high economic growth 
increases private demand for education, which in turn 
induces higher supply of education. So high growth 
leads to higher education and not vice versa. 

' The third issue is whether the government should 
be involved in education. The moral justification for 
government involvementis the promise of equality of 
opportunity to all. But that does not mean that the gov- 
ernment should be involved in the financing and pro- 
vision of education. The government subsidizes 
fertilizer.but it does not have to produce it. The tradi- 
tional argument, made recently by Amartya Sen, isthat 
in all developed western countries, governments pro- 
videeducation; we shouldn'ttry to inventanew wheel 
or be experimental. It is the first time I’ ve heard Sen 
use western countries as a model for India. Importantly, 
the argument evades the distinction between financ- 
ingand provision ofeducation. The government should 
finance but should not necessarily рг oduce educational 
facilities. 

I have proposed a scheme that simultaneously 
tackles the problem of poverty, literacy and discriini- 
nation against the girl child in education. The govern- 
ment should give each girl child below the poverty line 
asum of, say, Rs 3,500 ауеагаѕ long as she is enrolled 
in school. Parents will be able to afford to send their 
girls to school and they will be completely free to 
choose their own school. Anyone will be able to pro- 
vide education as long as they meet the demands of the 
customers. This is the best income transfer programme. 


Jandhyala B.G. Tilak: Let me first comment on Pro- 
fessor Shah’s presentation. Even though the data used 
is from my work, the observations and conclusions 
are entirely his own. He offers a different interpreta- 
tion of the same numbers and facts. A comparison of 
any two states at a point in time is problematic and 
needs to be attempted with much caution. Historical 
investments of monetary and non-monetary resources 
in education in Kerala have been very high. Recently, 
Himachal Pradesh rapidly increased its level of edu- 
cation by, well, spending alot of money. Government 
involvement and expenditures matter a great deal in 
' education, especially in primary education. 

Kerala has the highest proportion of private aided 
primary schools. But there is absolutely no difference 
between these and government'schools. There is really 
no choice for parents. All the schools abide by the same 
regulations and laws and have the same curriculum and 
quality of teachers. If the Kerala model is described as 


amarket model because it has large number of private 
aided schools, then we mustsay thatthe whole of higher 
education in India is a market model. More than 57% 
of students are in private colleges. And the performance 
of higher education is not much better than that of our 
primary education. 

In fact, the private aided sector has generally con- 


tributed to distortions in the allocation of public resou- 
rces. A small private sector devours a substantially - 


larger part of government funds. This can be explained 
by political economy arguments. If government 
schools are bad then itis at least partly due to the exist- 
ence of the private sector. , 
Asforexpenditures by households on education, 


- Iproposethefollowing hypothesis. When government 
. Services are good, the households are also willing to 


spend more; public and private spending are comple- 
mentary. But when government services are not effi- 
cient, expenditures by households and the.government 
are substitutes. Households are compelled to spend 
more because the government does not spend enough. 


Households are certainly not happy about the extra - 


expense; they are forced by circumstance. 

I do not agree that government can withdraw 
from primary education. This applies to higher educa- 
tion too. If you think thatthe private market will fulfil 
the need, then it is not based on our experience in 
India. The motives and incentives of private markets 
inIndiaare different fromthose in developed countries. 


That explains why our private firms do not invest in 


R&D. I’m notat all hopeful about private sector pro- 
viding primary or higher education in any meaningful 
way. > j 

There isa lot of talk about subsidies to higheredu- 
cation. Whatreally is the amount of subsidy? Kaushik 
Basu writes that in many Indian universities and col- 


.leges students pay about Rs 25 a year in fees. This is 


not true. On average, almost 15% of the cost of higher 
education comes from students. This ratio is compa- 
rable to any other developed country. Empirically one 


cannot claim that subsidies to higher education in ` 


India are too high. Despite poor quality, colleges have 
succeeded in democratizing education. Almost 40% 
of students now come from economically challenged 
backgrounds, unlike in the 1950s when education was 
highly elitist. 

We cannot have a uniform policy for higher 
education; we need to differentiate between under- 
graduate, graduate, and post-graduate studies. Also, 
difference between general, professional, and techni- 
cal education must be kept in mind. Even in profes- 
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sional and technical areas, things cannot be left to the 
market, as Surjit Bhalla seems to suggest. Leftto mar- 
ket forces, not only humanities and social sciences, 
including economics and political science, but also 
natural and physical sciences will disappear. If you 
wantonly engineering and managementtraining, then 


the market can be relied upon: But that i is not higher 


education. .' | ` 


A 


. N.V. Varghese: Many ofthe indicators of educational 


_ had compared to almost all other states is that the colo- ` 


developement, such as literacy rate, enrolment ratios, 
and retention rate put Kerala on the top of the educa- 


tion map of India. However, my ownrecentempirical ' 


study showsthatthe levels of learning among primary 
school children in Keralaare almostat par with that of 
students from educationally backward states of India 
like Assam and Orissa. The Kerala model has suc- 
ceeded in universalizing access toeducation. However, 


it has not yet succeeded in universalizing higher 


levels for learning among primary school children. 
Therefore, it is important to keep this aspect in mind 
while advocating a Kerala model of education for 
other states. _ ES 

4 
model in Kerala is based on market principles and not 
Marxist principles. Idisagrée with suchanalysis. What 
Kerala shows is the benefits of a progressive state 
adopting a progressive education policy. The state pub- 
lic policy has played an important role in promoting 
education in Kerala. The major advantage that Kerala 


nial powers did not destroy the state’s school system. 
The schools were actually transformed by the grants 
givenby.the governmentunder the policy of the 1 860s. 


. . The private sector has since been dominant in Kerala’ s 
. education field. Kerala is comprised of many commu- 


. When a particular community started a school, it did ' 
not restrict admission to its own children. In Kerala, ` 


nities, andthey have healthy competition among them. 


thereis neither a Marxist nora market model. Itis, if at 


-. alljaacommunity model. 


The Indian education scenario is faced with the 


. dilemma of how to educate people on the one hand and 

-- whatto do with the educated on the other. While the 

. ` former question relates to issues pertaining to improved 

- , accéss to education for the poor, the latter question 
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relates to issues pertaining to the unemployment of the 


educated who are mostly from middle class and upper 
‘middleclass families. | к i 


` The public initiatives over the: years have 


` increased the base of primary education and hence 


as 
Sa 


-- к 


Righi to Education 


Shah's | presentation ‹ argued that the education 


competition for admissions at higher levels of educa- 
tion has increased. This increased competition pushes 
out many of the aspirants from obtaining higher edu- 


_-cation qualifications. The competition is largely for 


getting degrees in selected disciplines from prestigious 


institutions This is partly due to the fact that there i iS 


less unemployment among graduates of institutions 
like птѕ and iIMs. The middle and upper-middle class 


` feel the distress of increased competition. It is this dis- 


tress that is articulated by people from the same class 
atseminars and conferences. : 

- Admission to professional and technicalcourses 
is based on selection tests; not on the marks achieved 
in degree exams. Students who have graduated from: 
English medium schools have an advantage over oth-. 
ers in getting admission in selection-test based courses. 


"Those who can afford it, invest in English medium 


schools, generally private schools. The poor do not 


haveachoice in this case. The poorinurbanareascan- ^. 


not afford private primary education айа the private 


primary schools are rare in rural areas. The poor 


depend.mostly on government schools. The choice is 
only for urban people, affluent people, and English 
speaking people. 

“Іп education, what are we subsidizing? Only, 
direct expenditure on education is subsidized, not 
indirect expenses. And indirect expenses are mich . ' 
larger. Unless ме address indirect expenses, we can- 


. not expand education opportunity іп any meaningful. 


way. Involvement of the statė is certainly necessary. ` 


Whether the staté should subsidize and disappear, or ` 


whether it should also be involved in production is : 
another issue. In higher education; the state only sub- 
sidizes, most of the management is private. But higher 


` education has lot of problems, justlike in primary edu- 


cation. My. theory then is that private sector is good 
when it is small; when it expends, it faces the same 
problems as the public sector. Only 2.5% of the chil- 


. dren are in private schools; 97:596 are in governinent. 
. schools. If we were to switch:these numbers, Ido not: 


know what it would do to the quay of education i in 

private schools. 
Consider the people who are in decision- Sig 

positions in India. Earlier, they came from government: 


~ schools, now most of them are from private schools. It ` 


is not that the quality of education is good in private 

schools, it is largely because they use English-as a. 
medium of instruction. We define criteria for quality. 
education on the basis of middleclass notions, and then 

declare that public schools do not perform. Public. 

schools can never win. С 


А report | 


WHILE the country.was in the final stages of 
campaigning for the 12th Lok Sabhaelections, the 
Second Asia Regional Literacy Forum met in New 
Delhi between 9-13 February 1998, to discuss issues 
on the broad theme of Innovation and 
Professionalization of Adult Literacy - A Focus on 
Diversity. India has the dubious distinction of being 

` the country with the largest number of adult illiterates 
and the collective literacy rate of the South Asian 
Region is lowest in the world. While itis true that 
Indiahas a large adult literacy programme 
spearheaded by the National Literacy Mission (NLM), 
illiteracy continues to be a daunting problem. Being 
the venue forthe Asia Regional Literacy Forum 
provided a welcome opportunity to a large number of 


- Indian participants, as well as those from other South 


Asian countries, to share theirexperiences and 
interact with experts and practitioners from Asia and 
elsewhere. 

This meeting, jointly organized by the 
International Literacy Institute (ILI) Philadelphia, set 
up by UNESCO, and the NLM, Government of India, 
followed close on the heels of the First Asia Regional 
Literacy Forum in Manila in May 1997 and the Fifth 


' International Conference on Adult Education in 


Hamburg in July 1997. It would appear that there is. 
growing concern at the unacceptably high rates of 
illiteracy in many parts of the world. The prevailing 
low rates of ‘functional’ literacy in several 
industrialized countries is another. With the decade of 
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the '90s nearing its end and the goal of Education for 


All by 2000 AD still adistantcry, the need to press for | 


greater financial support to adult literacy 


_ programmes (including non-formal education) to 


reach those unreached by primary schoolirig has ” 
become urgent. International gatherings, no doubt, 
succeed in getting some mediaattention and bring . 
issues to the forefront, enabling planners, policy- 
makers and programme managers to convert the 
renewed interest into greater allocation of resources 


- andimprovements in the formulation and execution 


of programmes, А І 
The gathering atthe Second Asia Regional 

Literacy Forum wasadiverseone, with varied 

interests within the broad domain of literacy work. 


Dedicated field practitioners with a rich experience of 
© working with rural communities; academics and 


researchers pleading for deeper and inter-disciplinary 
understanding of adult learning and the multiple 
practices of literacy; international donor agencies 
and NGO partners highlighting their work and 
negotiating for greater ‘space’ with government 
officials; and, of course, the organizers steering the 
agenda towards the predetermined outcome. 
Everybody rushed about to catch as many of the 
parallel sessions as possible, making new 
acquaintances during the informal breaks, picking up 
an idea or two here and there, wondering what the 


. whole thing was about! 


Atthe end of it all, afew discernible ideas and 
trends emerged as key issues. Adult illiteracy is and 
willremain a problem for some time to come, notonly 
in countries like India buteven іп countries which 
have achieved asignificantly higherrate of literacy. 
Traditional assumptions aboutilliteracy have 
changed with evidence of multiple definitions and 
practices of literacy. The large-scale state sponsored 
literacy programmes, as part of the modernization 
process or development agenda, have failed to 
‘eradicate illiteracy’. While individuals and 
communities are interested in acquiring literacy 
skills, the dominant and standardised modes of 
literacy instruction continue to be alienating. NGO 
experiences that are participatory and culturally 
specific have proven more successful. While there is 
no dearth of innovation and experimentation, 
professional development and quality research is less 
in evidence. There continues to be a gap between the 
promise of decentralised and participatory planning 
and curriculum development, gender sensitivity, 
mother tongue literacy, and the realities on the 


Right to Education 


ground. Within the domain of basic education, adult 
literacy remains neglected. 
While there was aconsensus on the need for 
diversity —the catchphrase at the Forum was that the 
‘one size fits all’ model does rot work — there was no 
unanimity even in the approach to the solutions. 
There appeared to be twocontrary pulls (and that is 
true about most ‘development’ agenda). There were 
the proponents of micro-level, decentralised, 
participatory programming with the local groups/ 
communities (functioning democratically!) deciding 
along with friendly ‘facilitators’ or literacy activists 
what kind of literacy, for whom, when and how, 
taking things at people’ s own pace. On the other side Р чыш 
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` werethe macro-planners апа ideologues of 


modernization who plan on abig scale, talk of 
replicability and measurable impacts. Everyone 
seemed overwhelmed by the mind-boggling 
numbers, worried that time was running out and that? 
the quality of life for the poorand disadvantaged was: 
not improving fast enough, thereby marginalising 
even more people (women, tribals and streetchildren 
to mention a few disempowered and marginalised | 
groups). Handling the conflict and challenges this 
dichotomy brings to the domain of adult education 


V 


| remainsthe primary area of work forthe researcher, 


activistand programme managers alike, provided we 
do not getcarried away with our own sense of self- 
importance. 

Inthe final analysis it was the words of 
Mahashweta Devi, who delivered the keynote 


address, that lingerin the mind. Having spenta 


lifetime working among the tribal people in the 
Puruliadistrict of West Bengal, shefeltthatshe was — . 
still learning from them. Itis their stories and folklore ` 
which she has used as texts to teach them reading and 
writing and it is their desire to learn and understand 
the changes taking place which has given her the — 
confidence and courage to initiate various 
development programmes in the area. Mahashweta 
Devi appealed to the Forum: *Don'tgototeach them. 
Learn from the people first.’ This message was 
echoed by Paulo Freire in a brief film excerpt | 
screened at the Forum. Recorded afew weeks before - 
his death, Freire urged everybody to respect the 
plurality of viewpoints. ‘It is our political duty, 
ethical duty to be tolerant.’ This attitude of humility 
must be the foundation forthoseengagedinadult - 
education. Í 
— 


Avik Ghosh 


Books 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA. A World 
Bank Publication. Allied Publishers, Delhi, 1997. 


‘once it was understood an educated populace is the 
first requirement for economic progress. That essen- 
tial fact was forgotten: impressive steel mills, great 
hydro-electric dams, were too often cited amid igno- 
rant people. I have previously made the point that in 
this world there is no literate population that is poor, 
no illiterate population that is other than poor' (Pro- 
fessor John Kenneth Galbraith, | 992, New Delhi). 

. The World Bank report reviews India’s recent 
efforts to remedy past problems in educational attain- 
ment at the primary schoo] level, the current state of 


education in India, and the challenges that remain. In - 
the present scenario of fiscal adjustment and increas- - 


ing administrative and political decentralisation, it 
. Stresses that the overall challenge for India is to sus- 
tain and deepen the ongoing reforms in primary edu- 
cation. Although India has.made progress towards 
universalizing primary education and is envisaged to 
achieve nearly universal enrolmentrates atthe primary 
level by 2005, it will still be two decades behind Indo- 
nesia and Malaysia and three decades behind the 
Republic of Korea. ; 


The book addresses pertinent questions such as. 


why investments in primary education are important, 
what is required. and what it will take to expand and 


improve primary education, and how India can afford 
what is needed. Justification for investments in primary 
education are made on the ground that primary school- 
ing offers the greatest economic and social returns and 


- society also gains through the externalities it generates 


in the form of benefits which extend beyond the indi- 
viduals who receive schooling. 

A compelling case is made for having govern- 
ments share the cost of schooling. Millions of children 
in Indianever get enrolled in school and millions more 


are withdrawn before they complete the primary cycle. - 


Thus, even with ‘free’ schooling, the demand factor 
seems to be weak, as parents seem to view the cost of 
schooling higher than the benefit it generates. There- 
fore a strong case is made for public provisioning of 
primary education, specially to enable poor children 
avail of i its benefits. Only when the proportion of chil- 
dren who complete a basic educational level increases 
significantly, will the population benefit fully from the 
economic changes occurring in the country. Given the 
considerable variation in educational achievements 
across states, districts and schools, packages of inter- 
ventions identified locally to meet the specific needs 
of schools, the pivotal role of the District Primary Edu- 
cation Programme (DPEP) is emphasized as a means to 
support the local development of the primary schools. 

The challenges of educational development in 
India need to be studied against the large diversities in 
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educational and socio-economic development among ` 
the states. Six states (A.P., Bihar, M.P., Rajasthan, О.Р. 
and West Bengal) account for three quarters of chil- 
: dren who are out of school. Itcan be expected that these 
children belong to districts that have low female lit- 


eracy. Many of these out of school children live in . 


remote areas, belong to hard-to-reach groups or have 
special educational needs. The need of thé hour is to 
bridge what have quite aptly been flagged as the three 
important gaps in education in India: the gender gap, 
the poverty-gap, and the caste and tribal gap. 

Poverty is found to be the main cause of gender, 


- casteandtribal gaps inenrolmentand retention. It may 
also contribute to gaps in learning achievement. The. 


str ategies adopted forimproving educational outcomes 
and for bridging these gaps vary across states and 
among groups. A]though various state programmes 
havetriedtotàrgetthe group of disadvantaged children 
for providing incentives for school participation, it is 


pointed out that these have beeninsufficientand poorly : 


targeted. At the school level, they may have led'to 
the over-reporting of enrolment of girls and children 
belongingtothe scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 
Ithas been correctly stated that some ofthe constraints 
contributing to gaps in education are more cultural than 
economic and appropriate strategies are needed to 
address them. The chapter on the gaps in enrolment, 
retention and achievement, discusses in detail the 
various factors responsible for the existence and per- 
sistence of such gaps and the possible strategies for 
reducingthem. ` 

Improving teachers’ performance is identified as 


the most important challenge for primary education in 


India. It is pointed out that although teachers’ salaries 


. constitute the largest share of the education budget, 


teachers’ performance falls short of what is needed for 
all. children to complete-primary school with adequate 
léarning. Primary school teachers, it is pointed out, 
comprise tlie largest, most steadily growing profession 
in India, with nearly 2.8 million primary and upper pri- 
mary teachers in place in 1993. Even then, within the 
profession; a gender bias exists, with men outnumber- 
“Іше women by more than two to one in primary teach- 
ing. Thisis worth noting for policy purposes, given hat 
participation in schooling, specially for the female 
child, depends to a large extent on the presence of 
femaleteachers. · | 
` Despite the fact thatteachers' salaries аге com- 
parable to those of other government. workers with 
similar qualifications, teacher motivation towards 
teaching seems to be quite low. The problems seem to 


Right to Education 


lie in poor working conditions, low perceived Status, 
and limited opportunities for career advancement and 
promotion (Lockheed and Verspoor, 1991). The main 
challenge, therefore, is to improve the incentives for 


* good performance by the teaching staff at the ротар 


level in India. 
In trying to address the need for improving thé 


access to schooling and efficiency in the functioning | 
`of schools, the focus in the book is more on enrolment 
' rates as compared to attendance rates at the primary 


level! Itis a well known factthaterirolment fi gures for 


the primary school cycle are quite unreliable in the ` 
Indiancontext. School attendance rates are more reli-- 


able when one is trying to analyze the demand and sup- 
ply sidefactors that constrain participation. Given that 
district level data is available from the census publi- 
cations, an in-depth analysis of the factors that under- 


lie the dismal school attendance rates would have been . 


moreappropriate. . , е. | 

Another issue that has not been. addressed is the 
large proportion of working children ip the primary 
school-going age group. Any study of factors govern- 
ing participation in schooling in general and primary 
education in particular stands incomplete without a 


` discussion of the issue of workforce participation by | 
children. Child labour is an important factor that con-- 
straints children from going to school. Finally, there ` 


is the issue of ‘nowhere children’.(Chaudhuri, 1996) - 


which also needs to be brought out, specially in the - 
Indian context arid is not dealt with explicitly in the - 


book. There is a large child population i in the.5-14 age 


group, which is neither at work nor at school. This pool : 
_ of children forms a large proportion of thechild popu- 


lation and needs to be tapped by any policy that. 
endeavours to bring évery child into the primary 


education net. Any education policy that aims ас. 


universalizing oreven making primary education com- 


pulsory, needs to have on its agenda measures that. | 


address these ‘nowhere children.’ 
The final issue the-book addresses is one of 


how India is going to finance more and better primary `, 
education for its children. The financial capacity, ., 
according to the report, does exist іп India. What is- 


needed to provide better, universal primary education, 
is a substantial increase in state spending on primary 
schooling, an increase in central governmenttransfers, 
and astrengthening of institutional capacity. Approxi- 
mate estimations suggest that to achieve universal 
primary education by the year 2007, India will have to . 


` raise its current spending on education from 3.7% of 


GDPto 696 by theend ofthe Ninth Plan. 


< 


v 


With the implementation of the 73rd and 74th 
amendments to the Constitution and the devolution of. 


power, the responsibility of education can be seen to 
shifttowards the district level personnel, school head- 
masters and village education committees. Institutions 


of panchayati raj can-now be envisaged to play a - 


greater and more positive role in monitoring the func- 
tioning of local schools, teacher absenteeism, school 
maintenance, enrolment and attendance and mobiliza- 
tion of resources for the schools under their purview. 
This would also involve the local community more in 
the functioning of the schools in the locality. All this 
can be expected to work towards the better function- 
ing of the schooling system and also.promote greater 
educational achievements. Given such developments 
in India, one can end here by sharing the book's optimis- 
tic tone that providing all children with primary educa- 
tion of high quality is certainly within India's grasp. АП 
itnow needs isadetermined and sustained effort. 


Usha Jayachandran 


EDUCATION, DEVELOPMENT AND UNDER- 


DEVELOPMENT edited by Sureshchandra 
Shukla and Rekha Kaul. Sage Publications, New 


Delhi, 1998. 


IT is always difficult to review a collection of essays 
“оп a broad theme as education, development and 
underdevelopment. The canvas is so vast that it can 
include almost anything. I started reading the collec- 
tion wondering whether there was anything that bound 
the essays together. The collection moves from the oft 
repeated arguments on India’ colonial legacy to essays 
on popular language, agricultural modernisation, struc- 
tural adjustment, privatisation, higher education, acase 
study ofa school ina working class settlement, the Dalit 
movement in Maharashtra, the Nellore anti-liquor 
movement and ends with stories of alternative mod- 
els. The essay on China stands out as a sore thumb ina 
volume that is primarily focused on India. The editors 
have tried to loók for a common thread to bind essays 
that seem to have been written as stand alone pieces. 
According tothe editors, this volume was puttogether 
, to understand persisting inequalities in.education 
despite the deliberate measures foreconomic progress 
andtakeacloser look atthe historical background and 
nature of development and extent to which education 
has addressed itselfto the needs ofthe people. 
Theessaysinthe volume reflect uneven quality. 
Sumanta Banerjee's article on popular education in 


colonial times is interesting and mirrórs the debate on 
today's total literacy programme. Together with the 
late M.Shatrugna's piece on the literacy campaign and 
anti-liquor movement in Nellore, it explores the ide- 
ology and politics of adult education primers and 
popular newspapers/broad-sheets for neo-literates. 
The editors could have tried to develop this theme as it 
is of great relevance to India. The literacy campaign 
and its spin-offs in a few areas in the country tells ива 
lot about missed opportunities and deliberate derail- 
ing of movements with grandiose promises. Literacy 
material often reinforces prevailing attitudes and ste- 
reotypes. Nellore was more an exception than a norm. 
As Banerjee points out, an analysis of a pedagogic 
experiment like Sulabh Samachar in 19th century Ben- 
gal, becomes relevanit for an understanding of similar 
pedagogic intervention today in adult education by the 
Indian state. 

The attitudinal biases of the educated middle 
class pedagogues who designed the lessons for neo- 
literates in the NLM programmes ... can be traced back 
to the colonial era. The legacy continues — sometimes 
surreptitiously (even without the modern pedagogues 


being aware of the colonial education that shaped their © 


biases), and sometimes consciously (carried out by 
those pedagogues who seriously adhere to the old 
colonial belief in looking down upon the unlettered 
masses as a commodity to be manipulated to serve the 
interests of the state). ... The Nellore anti-liquor move- 
ment demonstrated the potential of literacy materials 


that reflect real life situation of participants. Unfortu- . 
nately, as is evident in Sadhna Saxena’s essay on 2 


Education of the Poor — durability of promising inno- 
vations and replicability ofeffective strategies remain 
amajorchallenge. 

Jandhyalaya Tilak'sarticle onthe effects of struc- 
tural adjustment on education is not only informative, 
butitcaptures the complex dynamics at play in differ- 


ent countries. Extrapolating the experience of Africa ` 
and South America to Asia is hazardous. Experience · 


in this region has shown that itis difficultto isolate the 
effects of adjustment on education: The effect has not 


been uniform in the region and some countries and - 


some sectors have suffered severely. Tilak categories 
the countries as ‘intensely adjusting’, ‘adjusting’ and 
*non-adjusting'. It is interesting that, with the excep- 
tion of Pakistan and.Bangladesh, resources to primary 
education seem to have been protected in most coun- 
tries in the region. Thé relative share of primary edu- 
cation has increased in India and Malaysia. Another 
noteworthy finding is that while gender discrimination 
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has increased as far asthe stock ofthe educated people 
is concerned, gender discrimination inenrolments has 
come down in all'the countries. The relative share of 
private sector seems to be i increasing. | 

This observation is borne out in Rekha Kaul’ S 


chapter titled Disorders in Education: Private Enter- - 


prise and the State. She points out that commercia- 
lisation is taking place at all levels — ‘starting from'the 
pré-nursery stage to professional and technical educa- 
tion. Lowering of standards, inequality, and an obvi- 
ouselite bias is evidentacross the country. Is increased 

‘state intervention’ theanswerin ‘acountry where gov- 


ernmentrun institutions are in shambles? Privatisation 


may have increased the opportunities for the rich, but 
the fact remains that even where good quality public 
institutions exist, they aré out of the reach of the poor. 


“Intensive coaching, specialised inputs and a highly 
competitive academic’ environment has pushed the 
poor out of the education race. While education can- . 


not be left to the mercy of free market forces, it should 
also be taken out of the clutches of a corrupt bureau- 


` cracy and corrupt polity. . 


Mohammad Talib and Padma Velaskar's 
chapters present useful case studies and reinforce 


the broad thrust of the collection. Krishna Kumar’s’ 


piece, though. misplaced.in this volume, is insightful. 
On the whole thiscollection of essays makes for inter- 


` esting reading but stops short of providing a book of 


significance. 


Vimala Ramachandran 


LEARNING AND FREEDOM: Policy, Pedagogy ` 
and Paradigms in Indian Education and School-. 


ing by John Robert Shotton. аре О New 
Deihi, 1998. 


"THE country has reached a stage in its economic and 


` téchnical development when a major effort must.be - 


made to derive the maximum benefit from the assets 
already creatéd and to ensure thatthe fruits of change 
reach all sections — education is the highway to that 
goal.... Education develops manpower for different 
levels ofthe economy — itis also the substrate on which 
research and development flourish, being the ultimate 
guarantee of national self-reliance .... The deleterious 
consequences of non-investment or inadequate invest- 
ment in education are indeed very serious’ (National 
Policy on Education; 1986, modified in 1992). . 

. The rhetoric of Indian education routinely 


includes statements like the above – 50 years of such 


"Right to Education 


posturing has failed to deliver an educational system 


that serves the needs of the nation. John Robert. 


Shotton's book addresses the vitally important issue 


_ of the crisis of Indian education thr ough aconsideration 


ofits philosophy (posturing) and practice (reality). He 
looks at the present condition of education without 


‘delving too deeply into the historical reasons for its ` 


poor state of health. Shotton’s endeavour is to look for- 
ward and explore å. ‘new departure’ that has a funda- 
mentally different philosophical and practical basé. 
Exemplifying a wide range of interesting initiatives 


` from India and abroad, Shotton tries to develop work- 


ing models for a new-look educational. Pony for the 
nextcentury. ; 2 


There are virtually no equivalénts of eirca: 


trials (commonly used in medical research) in the field 
of education in India. Teaching methods and courses 


depend on teachers’ subjective judgements and pre- 
` ferences, not evidence about effectiveness. There are 
almost no educational research centres in Indiathatcan ` 


provide an objective guidance on educational policy 
and practice. Therefore, Shottor’s-well-researched and 
carefully documented book comes as a breath of fresh 
air to the. closed rooms of educztional debate in India. 
An academic background in Lcndon and Cambridge, 
along with many years spent with the Sri Aurobindo 
Education Society in Delhi, seems to have given 
Shotton the perspective а well as the objectivity to deal 
with this contentious issue. · 

` However, schools cannot depend on the arrival 
ofs supermen to become more effective: Shotton’s ‘new 
departure’ is not without its problems ~ the problems 
of implementation that he does recognise. To wish 


_ them away by stating that schools need better teachers - 


is at best an evasion. There are far too many schools 


and similar institutions in the country to man-with the- - 


: best people, especially in.a profession that produces 

.no economic surplus. There is ro evidence that edu- 
cation is any more devoid of its great men than busi- . 
ness is. But if schools cannot be made effective by 
being run by average teachers, normal people;then all 


is lost. It is the system that requires a change so that’ - 


ordinary people who endeavour to work hard in the 


` right directions can adequately fulfil the tasks of 
schooling. It is these right directions that Shotton’ 


addresses soeffectively. 

-. But the educational community itself most often 
hampers the search for effectiveness. It is extremely 
dangerous to raise the question as.to what the purpose 
of the school is: The objectives may be measured 
against yardsticks of performance and staff may fail 


e 


this test. There will always be various definitions ofa 
school and what it should do. The various constituents 
ofa school argue and alienate support for themselves. 


Often the institution itself shuns the search for its mis- 


sion. Each of the many definitions of a school.is plau- 
sible and can be defended. The answer lies in striking 
abalance between the various objectives. Most schools 
in India pretend that there are no fundamental questions 
to be answered. If this thinking persists, schools can- 


not carry out any mission at all, let alone be effective. ` 


Shotton believes effective education develops *poten- 
tial, curiosity, interaction, application, the development 
` of personal powers, and the generation of personal con- 


fidence.’ He rightly emphasises the contribution of the 
local community in educational transactions and reit- 
erates that schools need to be more democratic in their - 


functioning. The shift from teaching to learning and 


from content to process have been debated for long - 


enough. Shotton’s unique contribution lies in his 
attempt to offer a realistic way forward. 


For the last 40 years, India has followed a pat= - 


tern of school education that has promised much but 
delivered little. Our school system is in a state of crisis 
and it must be realised that it has not performed. In a 
world of rising educational standards, where ourschool 
children should match the best for more than know- 
ledge and hard’work, the lack of performance of 
schools must lead to adrastic and radical reform of edu- 
cation. We can neither afford illiterate and semi liter- 
ate young people, nor can we waste the talents of our 
finest students by grinding their enthusiasm to dust in 
the mill of our rigid and ill-structured system. Shotton 
has offereda way forward, a ‘new departure’ . His book 
is a must for all those who care about the state of Indian 
education, especially those who desire to do something 
-about it. Learning and Freedom is aptly titled and tells 
one how to go about transforming Indian education ina 
scholarly buteminently readable fashion. | 


Shashank Vira 


BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN INTENTION 
AND ACTION: Girls and Women’s Education 
in South Asia edited by Vimala Ramachandran. 

. Asian-South Pacific Bureau of Adult Education, 
New Delhi; UNESCO-PROAP, Bangkok, 1998. 


THIS book contains country studies on Bangladesh 
(Roushan Jehan), India (Vimala Ramachandran), 
Nepal (L.N. Belbase, K.N. Shrestha, Saloni Singh) and 
Pakistan (Ruquia Jafri) with an overview drawing 


together the main recommendations arising from these. 


Sponsored by UNESCO, it is an attempt to evaluate | 
` progress made in achieving universal primary educa- 


tion in South Asia; and in particular to understand the 
nature ofthe gender gap and the reasons behind its per- 
sistence. The objective of the exercise is to identify 
interventions: as the preface puts it, “іп the hope that 
gender gaps in basic education in South Asia will soon 
beaphenomenon of the past? - 


The book will bea valuable reference for students | 


and policy-makers concerned with education. Each of 
the four studies includes a historical review of educa- 
tion policy and of attitudes and initiatives regarding 
girls education; of available gender disaggregated data; 
and an examination of both governmental and non- 
governmental schemes that.demonstrate successful 


-approaches to female education. . 


However, the motivation of this book is clearly 
something beyond description or documentation. Inall 


. four countries, the initial approach towards girls edu- 


cation was to treat it as something to be accomplished 
as part of the objective of universal education. So in 


. Nepal, for example, co-education at all levels was: ` 
favoured (Belbase, Shreshtha, Singh:17 1). Inthe sev- 


enties and eighties, however, it was, recognised that 
the issues surrounding girls education were different 
from that of boys education, leading to special 
programmes and incentives, and in some cases to spe- 
cial schools. 

Тһе functional benefits associated with educat- 
ing girls — lower levels of fertility, better child health 
and nutrition, higher productivity —had a strong influ- 
ence on policy formulation. Along with this was the 
more feminist view that education is a means of em- 
powering women. These arguments drew heavily 
on international policy statements. In particular, the 
focus on women during the International Women's 
Decade of the seventies, the renewed commitment to 
basic education in the eighties, and the UNESCO/ 
UNICEF/UNDP conference on Education For АП in 
Jomtien in 1990, made an impact both on paru) and 
onaid allocations. 

Although mainstream educational programmes 
were largely developed with national resources, in all 
four countries the programmes that had an explicit 
focus on 'gender equity' have been developed with 
support from external donors. This book argues that 
policies need to continue this special focus, ona larger 
scale, and with a higher level of decentralization. 

: Irattempting to explain the gender gap in edu- 


- cation, all four studies reconfirm that this has as much 
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to do with perceptions and attitudes as with financial: 


resources and physical infrastructure. All over South 


Asia, social norms still largely favour ‘separate but’ 


equal’ worlds for men and women — an approach to 
equality that may, be old fashioned but still has much 
support the world over (Bergmann, 1997). Equality, 
in the sense of seeking siniilar lives, with similar 
Opportunities for growth-and fulfilment for boys and 
girls, is not a widely held objective. Against this un- 
derstanding, the lower value placed on girls education 
is not irrational. : 

Programmes attemipting to increase girls Sirol: 


ment and participation in school activities have to . 


confront the deep-rooted beliefs of people regarding 
‘appropriate’ roles and behaviourfor girls. Forexample, 


` itis reported.that some parents were willing to let their 


daughters learn how to read, but were reluctant to have 


them learn how to write (Jafri: 240). The experience ' 
`of South East Asian.countries, which have been suc- 
' cessful in achieving equality in education (and employ- 
ment) between men and women, is testimony to the 
-effectiveness of the functional uses of schooling (i.e.: 


the education-employment link), though not necessar- 
ily to its ‘empowering’ role (Kuah ] Khun Eng, 1997). 
InSouth Asiatoo, itis Considerably easierto convinge 
parents that educating a girl will help her to earn more 


(and hence be a stronger pàrtner in a marriage and ' 
within a-household) than to persuade them that liber- 


ating the mind is desirable; and that edücation.is а 
means of doing this. - 
. Seen from this perspective, thesug ggestions made 


in this book for reducing the gender gap in education 


are both practical and feasible. Increasing the number- 
of women teachers is strongly recommended. Women 
teachers provide role models for girls and their pres- 
ence has been seen to overcome parental resistance 
to sending girls to school. However, increasing.their 


` numbers given the low levels of female literacy over- 


all, requires a special commitment. It can be done, as 


the experience of pilot projects in India shows. A . 
~ second recommendation is to examine and continue 
incentives for girls schooling. A third is for modify- 


ing the delivery systems so as to increase the access of 
the very poor, disadvantaged and physically remote, 


"reaching the unreached’. Imposing auniform system | 
‚ oncountries withouttaking account ofthe need to make 


appropriate regional modifications will not meet the 
challenges of persistinggenderbias. = 

A strong plea is also made for learning from the 
experiences both of special and pilot schemes run by 


the government, and those of NGOs that have been able 


7. 


1 


to-successfully achieve gender-serisiti vity in-educa- 
tional planning and implementation, although it is. 


‘recognized that both government and NGOs are suscep- 
tible to similar pressures from donors and from social/ : 


political éonsi-derations. Greater community involve- 
ment, with decentralised systems, is seen as offering a 
way outand abasis for optimism. 

. Donor priorities have influenced the develap- 
ment of educational policy and in particular have had, 
a tangible impact on programmes that have targeted 
girls education. Without suck: targeting, the natural 
consequence of limited resources, poverty and belief 


in ‘separate but equal’ gerider roles, will lead to-wid- © _ 
ening disparities. A recent assessment of the difference 


made by. Jomtien suggests tha: while the conference 
айа subsequent deliberations succeeded in giving 


_basic education a higher priority among aid donors, the 
actual aid disbursements remair inadequate to meet the: : 


EFA objectives (Bennell and Furlong, 1998). This book, 
with its careful identification о? approaches to educa- 
tion thathave been seen to be workable, ought to help 
in Keeping basic education onthe agenda of concerned 
donors. : 
Noattemptis made here tc evaluate the financial 
implications of achieving universal education, perhaps . 


‘because: without a sensitive use of funds no real 


progress can be expected. In fact, the real reason. 


` behind the gap between policy statements and ground 
realities is that ‘real decisions are taken at the time of ` 


preparation of action plans, projects, or during budget 
allocations’ (Ramachandran: 88). Rigid financial and 


‚ procedural systems can undo any attempt at innova- 
tion. Having understood the reasons for gender gaps; 


and the need to allow, at least in the short run, for mul- 
tiple delivery systems, ‘formal, non-formal, con- 
densed, satellite and residential’, countries will have 


to find the political will to keep basic education.for : 
"АП, particularly girls education, high on their priorities, 


andallow flexibility and innovation within educational 


systems.‘ . | А 2 


Ratna M. Sudarshan 
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John Bissell 1931-98 — TOS 


‚ ONa rainy evening in early March, several hundred ; 
péople whohave helped writethe story of modern’, 
India—péliticians from different parties, leading 

, figures from business.and industry, artists, diplomats, 
еуей M.S. Gill; still busy tallying more than 340 . 
million ballots cast inthe 12th Lok Sabhaelection— 
gatheredi ina Friends Colony garden to remembera • > 
man whose life, like arichcross- -thread in one ofthe ^ 


. hand-woven fabrics that were his life's work;bound . 
‘together much that is best in the spirit of Indiaandthe і 


United States. . EE UP 

‘John Bissell'was an American who bégan his 
education at Yale University at about the time in the 
late 1940s that Jawaharlal Nehru and-his colleagues 
émbarked on the task of building ‘the noble mansion 
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“ “experiences in-India during.the Second World War. 
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^ of free India.’ Already, John’ slove affair with India- 


had begun, rooted in tales his father told of his 


4, 


But he could not then have guessed how deeply'his 


own life would become i interwoven withIndia's,nor ° 


how much it would express of the two countries’ 
natural affinities. а МЕ "S 

И That March evening, beneath the shamiana 

* John’s family had erected in their garden, became as 

much acelebration of those affinities ава memorial | 
, forJohri, which was just as he would have wished 1 it. 
` The evening provided only.a single reference tothe 
"iroriic counterpointtothose affinities that was 
providéd throughout much of John's life by the 
strained political relations between India and the 
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United States, and then it was only to emphasize how 
estranged from that estrangement John felt. 

* Mani Shankar Atyar, fresh from his election 
disappointment in Tamil Nadu, recalled meeting 
John in New Delhi in Decerhber 1971, at the moment 
when Richar d Nixon was attempting to halt 
Pakistan’s reversal in Bangladesh's independence 
war by sending the U.S.S. Enterprise and its 
accompanying battle group into the Bay of Bengal. 
‘Before [could say a word, John threw his hands m the 
airand said, witha broad smile, “Honestly, Mani. J 


: had nothing to do with it",' Mani Aiyar recalled. 


Liké many such jokes, Јоһп'таў even have half- 
meantit. Long after he had made his own mark in 
India, with his marriage to Bimla Nanda, the 
peripatetic Bim who became the torch that lit his life,- 
with William and Monsoon, the Bissells’ two 
chifdren, and with the success of Fabindia Ltd., the 
company that marketed the village fabrics that were 
John’s other great passion, he was vexed bythe ° 
association that others made between himand his 
uncle Richard M. Bissell Jrs, one of the legendary” 
figures of the Central Intelligence Agency during the 


c 


. Cold Warera.? 


How vexed wasapparent in an anecdote that 
appeared in John’s obituary іп the New York Times. 
4 once asked him if it was ever a problem having his 
name and being associated with one of the great spy 
masters of the modernera,’ Steven Weisnian, a 
former correspondent for the newspaper in New 
Dethi, said. ‘John said that he was acutely aware of it, 
and that early in his life in India his uncle asked him 
casually if he would consider doing anything. He said 
he was enraged at even being asked, that it would ruin 
his life if it were known his uncle had asked him." 
2.. John, of couise, served his country better by 
becoming a model for America's enduring virtues. 
From Yale, he wentto work at Macy’ s department 
store in New-York, and there developed his love for 
the look and feel of hand-woven fabrics. In 1958, he 
won a'Ford Foundation grant to travel to India and 
help villagers produce traditional goods forexport. 
Afterthe grantexpired, he stayed on, founded 
Fabindia, and married Bim, who had worked as social 
secretary for Chester A. Bowles and John Kenneth 
Galbraith when they were United States ambassadors 
to India. 

For more than 30 years, from the mid- 1960s 
until the night before John suffered the stroke that 
» brought his life to aclose at the age of 66, the Bissell's 
home became one of New Delhi’ sfinest clubs, a place 
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| honourto meet them.’ 


wire people ofall walks of ife, and political . 
persuasions, could meet in goodfellowshipto talk of 
India, and America, arid everything in between: 
Nobody can measure how ir portant that fellowship‘ 
was to sustaining the ties between the two countries, 
buteveryone who joinec the club knew there was 
nowhere in New Delhi o- New York; in India or 
America, quite like the Bisse |’s home forthe 
humour, thezest, and the goodtalkofthose* . 
occasions, and for the common ground they 
celebrated. > ; 
Atthe memorial gathering for John, those who 
knew him best spoke wit’ great passion for John, and 


2 . 
, for Bim, whose own carcer at the World Bank became 


another platform for sustaining friendships between 
the two countries. Richard Celeste, the new American 
ambassador, remembered Jokn fromthe 1960s, when 


, theambassador was a young diplomat in New Delhi 


with only a glimmer ọf the future that awaited himasa ° 
three-term Governor of Chio. ` ы % 

John, Celeste recalled, was a ‘lanky, laughing ’ 
person’, New Delhi's bes: ‘jitterbugger’, butalso an 
exacting businessman, who spent hours attending to 
the smallest details of the crafts he was trying to 
promote. ‘John represented the best of what America ша 
is about, and respected (һе best of what India is 
about,’ he said. ‘In this week when we have been 
hearing a lot about swadeshi, let us remember that 
John made it real for thousands of villagers; this was 
not politics, this was life.” 

But for many who were there, nothing better, MD 
captured the essence of John B: ssell than the words of 
Arun Shourie, who met John in anotherfield where 
John excelled, as a ‘shy giver’ to the causes of those in 
India who needed help the most. Speaking as a father * ; 
witha disabled child, Arun Shourie spoke ina halting 
voice of how John's generosity, who dedicated athird 
of Fabindia's profits to charity, had sustained the 
Spastics Association of North India. But more than 
even his financial generosity, Arun said, John had 
given of himself, treating,the children at the spastics 
centre not as a visiting patron bu tas though ‘it was his 


2 


we 


‘Each oneofusinJohn’scircle of friends should 


` find acause, or someone in need, and give as John 


gave. And let the first drop of this habit be spentin 
memory of John.’ i 


John E. Burns с қ | : E 


- The New York Times 
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WITH election fever safely behind us, observers can 


. now settle down to monitor the performance of second- . 


time crowned Prime Minister Vajpayee and the BJP led 
front in government. The times clearly are not auspi- 
cious. The antics of BJPs pre- and post- poll ‘allies’ — 


: Not just the ‘imperious ” Jayalalitha and the ‘maverick’ 
Subramanian.Swamy, or thé newly incarnated Biju — 
. Janata Dal, but even the ‘time-tested’ Samata Party — 


donot indicate pleasant auguries for the alliance’ s ma- 


jor plank, stability. The hope is that this time around | 
the experiment will not be a 13 day wonder. No one . 


quite wants anotherelection, just yet. 
Evolving the compromise national agenda or 


cobbling together a ministerial team, expectedly after 


hard and somewhat murky bargaining, should be 


: enough to drive home the point that running a coali- 


tion government, a minority one atthat, is unlikely to 
be smooth. Given the composition of the-House 
wherein the ruling coalition enjoys but slender major- 
ity (assuming all its allies remain present at full 
strength, and some other groupings in the opposition 
oblige by abstaining), floor management will be a 


nightmare. No wonder, after the acrimonious elec- ' 


tioneering, the favoured phrase today is consensus. 
The BJP has reason to be pleased with the statement by 


Sonia Gandhi, now in the Congress hot seat, that her 


party will play the role of: a Tp constructive 
opposition. 
The BJP has made the first. peace offering by du 


` ping the ' controversial" projects of the Ram mandir, 


Ar ticle 370, uniform civil code, the Minori ities Com- 
mission, and soon from the national agenda. The prime 
minister has talked of“ ushering in anew age of recon- 
ciliation and accord,’ of‘ endingthe adversial relation- 
ship between the rulirig group апа the opposition’ 


because, ‘the nation cannotafford such adversity.’ Fine . 
І words indeed. Butrestraining its enthusiastic support- - 
- ers, exultant at the dawn of a Hindu raj, may prove 
tough. Diluting core commitments may well be seen. 
_asa compromise. to’ ‘retain power at all costs’ by the 
. faithful. . ` 


Thealliance partners, all 17 (ori isit20?) of them, 
evidently do.not believe in the language of restraint. 
While George Fernandes along with Murli Manohar 


. Joshi and Govindacharya (from the outside) is keen to 
- tiltat multinational windmills, others (BJD, Trinamul 
Congress, AIADMK) are looking for central hel pto van- 


Right to Education 


> - bi 


І quish local opponents. Forthem, it is state fortunes that 


matter. Already, inwhicheverprovinces the ruling coa- 
lition has done well, the demand for dismissing gov- 


ernments, or at least vigorously pursuing allegations - 
of corruption, have gathered strength. And this, when 


the alliance has yet to settle down. 


Whatis equally distressing і is that such йө guage. 


is matched by the opposition. Clearly, they too have 
learnt little from the electoral verdict. Be itAndhra, Or 


Rajasthan, or Maharashtra — the Congress, which feels. 


on the ascendant, has already pronounced on the ille- 


gitimacy of the ruling regimes. Making life difficult 


for your opponents, preferably pulling them down, i is 
still the favoured political past-time. 
Reams of analysis about zhe- recently РОВА 


: election has still to drive home the point that our poli- , 


tical parties, and the political system, is extremely 


fragile. No party, ruling or otherwise, has a basis for - 
feeling secure about its perceived support base. Not - 


only has the BSP style politics with its vitriolic casteist 
rhetoric come a cropper (notwithstanding a20%.vote 
share in О.Р. ), even the corporatist Left Front with a 


20 year reign in West Bengal under its belt has been - 
served notice. The Samajwadi Party with its aggres- ` 
| sive secularism (read, drive outthe BJP) or the Shiv Sena 


with its equally aggressive Hindutva too should realise 
the limitations of their confrontationist politics.. 
Our political culture, notwithstanding its.dimi- 


nution to a quarter.of the popular vote, is still domi- . 


nated by the Congress. It too, despite.faring worse than 


. expected, seems to have learnt little. The unseemly . . 
haste with which it annointed Sonia Gandhi to both its : 
top positions (party presidency and leader. shipofthe | 


parliamentary party) indicates i its continuing fascina- 
tion with Dynasty: The fact that the leader was rela- 
tively unsuccessful in converting the cr owds into votes, 


or that nearly all of her ‘personal’ candidates lost, has - 
failed to drive home the importance of issues and- 


organization. = ТЕ 


Theonesilver lining’ in the March drama was pro- | 
` videdbythesharprebufftoSubramanian Swamy who, 


Emergency heroics apart, enjoys pride of place.in our 


- degenerate political culture. In refusing to kow-tow to - 


his sabre rattling, Prime Minister Vajpayee deserves 
our gratitude. : І { 
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letters in which the author, Sri. 


Madhava Ashish, seeks to examine 
the values which underlie social 
ethics and environmental issues. 
| - Many of these themes engaged 
Madhava Ashish during his life at 
Mirtola, a small ashram near Almora 
in the Kumaon hills of northern 
India. 
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j NEW FROM BANYAN BOOKS. 


“His teaching evolved’ beyond a 


purely religious form, in his search 
for-the meaning of life. His work 
emphasised the need to integrate 


- the inner reality with an active com- 


mitted outer life. — 

These writings are. interspersed with 
incisive, poignant and stimulating lel- 
leis exchanged belween Raj and 


- Romesh Thapar, founders of Seminar _ 


magazine, апа Madbava Asbisb. 
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Relating the metaphysical roots of value to their applications in every field 
of human activity > 


SIZE PR ard cover 
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With no oae left in the world, little 


-Shreya doesn't have the slightest 


- 4 қ hope of facing the future, unless she 


This is 3 year old Shreya. 2 Bets an education. And that's where 


you come іп. To make-a dream called 


Her parents abandoned her | Nanhi Kali come true. Through | 


and vanished. If you turn the page, Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 


parent of a little girl like Shreya. 


| IT 9 | | 
you П ао the same. . ў By giving 3s. 100 a month towards 


her education, your ‘daughter’ will be 
put into А fact, you will 
receive regular reports Бо һег 
progress including a КРЕТ 
Nanhi Kali is a special project'of the 
KC. Меда, Education Trust - a 
Trust set up by one of ihe soar 
reputed industrial families in India. 
A Trust that's been working since 
1953 to promote education and 
_ enlightenment dud the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, Sith pesale like you, - 
ме hope to repair de broken 
petals ої thousands of such | 
underprivileged little girls. 


So please don't turn the page yet. · 


Nant ЕЙ | 


3 -. A project of К. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
ds eU Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
CAUSE ? БЕ Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 


CELEBRE Created by Contract for a cause. 


Yes, I, would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Кай” like Shreya. € Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 


Trust for one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, I would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for — — years. Thank you. 
«Anonymuty of donor is assured. «All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. : 
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Better Products 
| | for 
Better Relationships 


‚ A/UFO-POWIR © 


The car loan marketed by ESANDA FINANZ, . 


an associate of ANZ Grindlays Bank. For 
more details, call: Mumbai: 207. 4551 - 4 


Delhi: 373 6863 Calcutta: 290026 Chennai: 


852 5140. 


Open a bank account at home or in office. 
For'more details, call: Mumbai: 617 3818/19 
Delhi: 296 4922 Calcutta: 220 0915 
Chennai: 823 5335. А 


HOME 
ANZ 


HOME FINANCE FROM 
ANZ GRINDLAYS BANK 


-Finance for your kind of home. 
For more details, call: Mumbai: 207 5421 


. Delhi: 336 1091 Calcutta: 220 0017 
- Chennai: 828 0984. 


iX 


| ^. ANZ Grindlays 
Silver Card 


Apply for this card even if you are not an 


- accountholder with us. For more details, 


call: Mumbai: 577 4404 Delhi: 296 4922 
Calcutta: 220 0400 Chennai: 823 5335. 


ла шаш . ` 
Nm Grindlays Bank 
| The Relationship Bank . 
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INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING & 
FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED . 
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Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. Premier Diesel Deluxe. All the comfort - 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling ^ without the expense. 
à pleasure. To see the car on display, visit the dealer 
The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with - showroom today: А.С. version also available. 
a range of luxurious features. : i 
Ergonomically designed bucket seats with 
adjustable headrests. Plush carpets and velour 
upholstery. Tinted glass. 118NE Synchromesh 
gearbox. PU steering wheel. A back-lit instrument 
cluster with a quartz clock. | | 
1 It's fitted with a quiet,*eco-friendly engine 
4 designed by FNM, Italy, that accelerates rapidly 
within seconds. Giving you unmatched economy 
of over 18 kms* from every litre. І gh on performance. Low on maintenance 


N 


PREMIER 


WW The Premier Automobiles Ltd. | HESEL | 
ДЫ The Premier Automobres Ete: ettexe 








Accessories shown in the picture шау not be part of standard equipment, * Source: Indian Auto Journal. RHIZICIPALA36/98R 
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The world's No. in air conditioning. 
After all,we invented it. 


1 


THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA . 
m WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS ш SPLIT- 
AIR-CONDITIONERS ш MULTI SPLIT 0-00 
‚ AIR-CONDITIONERS m AIR HANDLING UNITS 
22 wm CHILLERS m COMPRESSORS ` 


Carrier -Aircon Limited, CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS AND FACTORY, Delhi-Jaipur Highway, Narsingpur, 
Gurgaon 122001, Haryana Tel; 323231-8 Fax: 323230 е NORTH © Delhi: Tel: 6496369-72, 6495912-14, 
6494050 Fax: 6496373, 6495916, 6495907 е Chandigarh: Tel: 609035 Telefax: 608512 е Lucknow: Tel: 323083 
Telefax: 384999 » Bhopal: Tel: 558372 Fax: 573807 • Jaipur: Tel: 302193, 304067 Fax: 304330 * Indore: Tel: 542365 
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» The Pulse of India 


. It is..It always has been. 
That’s Inđian politics. 
The chaos, the spontaneity, 
the uncertainties. The 
Mahabharat continues. They 
аге not going to do anything 
about it. We will. The truth: 


Stark, Bare and Beautiful. | 


Enter TVI, the only Indian 
News and Current Affairs 
Channel. The largest 


Indian private television: 


news gathering network, 


where people -think апа: 


‘view: things differently. 
A forum for honest, 
forthright,’ independent 
opinions. We break news 
on-the-họur, every hour. 
News with a view. Because, 
ме strongly believe the 
next century is ours. 


‘Ask your cable operator for TVI today! 





TVI NEWS 


ENGLISH 


HINDI 


HINDI 
ENGLISH | 


ENGLISH 


DAILY BULLETINS 


12.30 a.m. 


DAILY HEADLINES’ ` 


ENGLISH 


HINDI 


1” 


10.00 a.m. 
12.00 p.m. 
2.00 Ss 
24.00 p.i. 
6.00 p.m. 
11.00 p.m. 
12.00 Білік 
9.00 a.m. 
, 41.00 a.m. 
1.00 p.m. 
3.00 p.m. 


‚5.00 р.ш. 


7 


10.00 p.m. 


iBeW /TVI/DS/97/005 


With best compliments 
| 


CAPEEJAY) 


SURRENDRA 








APEEJAY-SURRENDRA GROUP 


Tea, shipping, hotels, steel, - 
real estate, finance and 
international trade 


Pragati Bhawan, Jai Singh Road, New Delhi 110001 
Telephone: 336 1193 Fax: 374 7123 
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|o [ Оп ће roads -. ^. 
Қ) these can ensure |. . 
|.. yoursafety |... 


| «CEAPLMITED | 
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1 cELEBRE Created by "Contract fora a cause. 
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* jd м. D © ғ А 2 * , With no one left in the world, little 
(3 О" ( à А | | ЕЕК . Shreya doesn'- have the slightest- ^ 


2% ES = - E 


-., hope of facing the future, unless she. — . 


viis is 3 year old: Shreya: ij eit gets ап Ша And that’s mue ы 
»! mI you come in. To make a dream ‘called А 1 
"Hier parents abandoned her- 75 Nini Касове true! Through” 


Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 


and vanished: Tf you turn the page; ай MEE 


- , parent af a little girl-like Shreya. 
7. ‘yov “il do: the same. wol E Ж. ы” By giving Rs. 100 a month towards 7% 





her education, your ought will be., 


put into school and іп. I you will” 


‘receive reguler reports about her 


Nanhi Kali is a special project:of the — . 


:К:С. Mahindra Education Trust - a. 


м. - 2: 
+ X$ кар" 


Trust set up byo one of the most 
seated adul ЕТЕ іп India. 


A Trust that's been working since 


ж 


Қ enlightenment across the country: 
` Since Nanhi Kali literally means ` 
‘little flower’, with people ke you, 


‚ we hape to repair the broken. 


petals of Быш оЁ suchi 


> “underprivileged little girls. - 


So: please don't turn the: page yet  - n 


Now kali 


A project of.K. C. Mahindra Education Trust ^ 
Cecil Court; Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai --1. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. ` 


Jae Qa 





Yes, L would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’-like Shreya. @ Enclosed is my “cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K. с. Mahindra Education 
"Trust for one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. % Instead of one Nanhi Kali, I would like to юар. :_ Nanhi Kalis for ” years. Thank you. 
Anonymity, of donor i is assured. » All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tar Act coc 2. x s E . 9 
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progress including a photograph. ^ =| 


| 1953 то promote education and - ~. '< 





^ M CARING TODAY 
i FOR. YOUR TOMORROW. 





574 Ou: children “ош future, aged the utmost care ‘And at Hero Honda e' care. 


: For you; your r family and the environment: on 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-eficiency makes it 
one of India's most environmentfriendly motorcycles. | 


Е Little wonder, then, that today over гане and a half million proud Hero Honda 


Owners are making an атра оп ойг environment .actoss the county, Ensuring a 


brighter ‹ and « a pollution -free tomorrow, for ‘the future generation. 


Ride a Hero Honda: And show the world that you, care. 
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м, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 4 
^ New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 . 


#10 L.S.C: Nelson Mandela Road . 5A, 17th Main, IInd Block 
Vasant Kunj О Koramangala ы 
New Delhi 110 070 : , Bangalore 560 034 . 
Tel: 6899775, 6899778 E D Tel: 5520004, 5532070 
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RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 
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LARGEST 
SELLING | 


PO ГТАВІЕ 


GENSET | 


IN INDIA AND ABROAD. 


Shriram Honda, ‘India's largest selling. portable gensets are now 
being exported to over 95 countries.. 


` ө. In а range of 0. 5 КУА, 1КУА, 1.5 KVA and 9 КУА Gensets 
e With India's s largest sales and service network. Ё ы. тй | 
e Over 9,50, 000 satisfied ‘customers i ME ND. 
'e India's first ISO 9001 certified. Portable Gensét company. 


Do consider all these facts: before уоч.Очу а portable genset. 
Then go in for a -Shriram ‘Honda. | i 





) SHRIRAM 
Е 


о 


неда. Office : SHRIRAM HONDA POWER EQUIPMENT LIMITED. 25th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi- 110008 
ы 5739103-04-05, 5731302, 57/23928, 5723718. Telex : 031; 61949 SHPL IN. Fax- D1- 11-5752218, Ша Gram : EASYLIGHT,. 
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symposium participants : 


a symposium on. 


" 


the political landscape 


after the elections | © 


ae 


THE PROBLEM - 
irshort statement 
on the issues involved 


THE WELCOMÉERA OF . - 


· COALITION POLITICS | : ec. Юй 
~ Surjit S. Bhalla, President, Oxus Research and 
- Investments, Delhi i 


| SAFFRON KING, REGIONAL KNIGHTS ^ > 
. Mahesh Rangarajan, Fellow, Nehru Memorial 


Museum and Library, Delhi 2 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS, DARKLY... 
Praful-Bidwai, Columnist; Senior Fellow, 

Centre for Contemporary Studies, Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library, Delhi. 

REACHING OUT ` Б 

Radhika Ramaseshan, Special Correspondent, 

"The Telegraph' , 


FROM: RESISTANCE TO RESIGNATION 
M. Aslam, Department of Politics, 
University of Allahabad . 


EVER THE OUTSIDER 


. Pamela Philipose, Senior Editor, ‘The’ аа EDI 


MEDIA TILT S 


ТР. Sainath; journalist, Мштіргі - 


LIMITS: TOSWADESH] .. ^ 
C. Rammanohar.Reddy, шы Editor, 
‘The Hindu’, Chennai. 


ALLIANCES'98 - ` = желе 
Chandrika Parmar, Centre for the Study оѓ. 
Developing Societies, Delhi 
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` Archana Prasad, Subhashini Ali; Harsh Sethi, 
- Anandita Mukhopadhyay, Bharat Karnad and Dunu Roy 
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FORECASTING, at the best of times, 1s a hazardous 
business. And this is more so of political forecasting. 
Psephologists, highly visible at the announcement of 
elections, expectedly become somewhat scarce once 


the results are declared. This time around too, despite 


some ofthe experts getting some ofthe numbers right, 
the forecasts managed to beras off the mark as they 
alwaysare, particularly in their details. 

The one result that everyone, pollsters and 


political pundits, gotright wasthattheelectionstothe . 


12th Lok Sabha'would end in ahung Parliament. Not- 
withstanding inflated claims by both the BJP and the 


. Congress (particularly after Sonia Gandhi jumped into 
the fray), the era of single party dominance is over. No 


matter how derisive both these parties were (and are) 
of coalitional experiments like the United Front, the 
fact remains that the only way any party can hope to 
rule Delhi is by structuring a pattern of pre- and post- 
poll alliances. 

Nevertheless, the 1998 elections to the Lok 
Sabha, in some significant ways do mark a watershed. 
The most important is that the claim of our oldest poli- 
tical party, one that led the struggle for Independence, 
as the only genuine pan-Indian party now stands 
undermined. It is not just that the Congress has man- 
aged todose two successive general elections, or that 
its representation in Parliament has remained stuck at 


7140. More telling is the statistic that its share of the 


popular vote has between 1952 and 1998 shrunk from 


around 45% to 25%. Similarly, from asituation where i 
the Congress won seats from every single province in . 


Power Play 


The problem 


the country, it has now been frozen out from various 


regions, most significantly U.P. : 
In the same time period, its key challenger in 
recent times, the BJP, has not only increased its vote 


‘share from 3.10% (1952) to 25.38% (1998), but has 


managed to win seats from 17 states and 4 Union Ter- 


ritories— afigure higherthan that of the Congress with: | 


representation from 17 states and 3 Union Territories. 
Itis also only 0.34 percentage points behind tlie Con- 
gressin popular vote share. | 

Theimpressive gains recorded by the BJP (a 14% | 
increase іп vote share from. 1989) have to be read in 


' conjunction witha few other indicators. Fora long time 
the BJP (earlier Jan Sangh) was seen as a Hindi belt, . 
‘urban, upper caste Hindu, trader's party, an imagery : 
. stillinvoked by many ofits critics. Survey datareveals 
.that the BJP today, despite electoral support from 
around 54% of upper caste Hindus (over 85% in О.Р.) . 


has made significarit inroads among the OBCs, Dalits 
and tribals. Its vote share among women and minori- 
ties remains low, but a vast majority of the educated: 
(graduates and above) and youth support the party. _ 


- Thereis,thus, some justification as seeing itas the party 


of the future. More so since both the Congress and the 
left have, in ac terms substantially older 
voter base. 

These figures, as ge "Wide as much as they 
reveal. We have little indication of how stable апа“ 


effective this voter base is. Even today, in U.P., the : 


combined vote share of the Samajwadi Party and the 
Bahujan Samaj Party is 49.6%. They also led in 64 out 


м 


—a 


YA 


of 85 constituencies. Had they fought elections . 


together, the complexion of the Parliament would have 
been very different. Arithmetically, at least, the party 
has no reason to feel upbeat. It also needs to be remem- 
bered that the BJP, as a party of governance, has so far 
not managed to improve on its electoral performance 
after a period in office. 


“Ав significant as the ‘decline’ of the Congress, - 


or the ‘rise’ of the BJP, is the future of the third force, 
the UF. Its ‘national’ constituent, the Janata Dal, has 
all but disappeared. Many of its regional partners have 
suffered significant reverses and, like the TDP in 
Andhra, may well choose other ‘national partners’. Its 
ally, the left, has held its own, but barely. It still remains 
contined to its regional bases, wheretoo its dominance 
is under threat.. The future, on current indications ofa 


. non-Congress, поп-В/Р coalition playing a crucial 


mediatory rule, cannot be said to be bri ght. . 
Through the decade of the nineties, in electoral 
political terms; what we have witnessed is a steady gain 
made by regional, often single state formations. Even 
in the BJP led coalition, a little over a third of the num- 


bers come from a motley crowd of 20 allies. While the | 


significance of such a mix for cohesive governance is 


regularly remarked upon, what is often missed out is ' 


that the ‘natural terrain’ forelectoral politics is now ће 

states, not the nation. M f 
Except in the unusual situation ofa referendum- 

like, swing dominated election, the patterning in the 


Lok Sabha is more likely to be a refléction of regional - 


aggregation than a national mandate. Possibly, this 


might also explain the increasing importance of the 
anti-incumbency factor. Hopefully, local factors and 
performance is what will matter more. It is not a mere 
coincidence that over half the members in the new 
House are first-time entrants. | 

Inimportant ways sucha political tendency may 
also help re-define conventionally held ideas of the 
nation, as also federalism. One suspects.that respec- 
tive states and regional parties will not only demand 
greater compliance from the centre for their regions but 
will equally shape the whole. This is evident in the way 
the BJP, arguably our most unitary party, is being forced 
to accommodate the concerns (both genuine and fickle) 
of its various allies. Or in its now foregrounding a 
‘national’ rather than its Hindutva agenda. 

Given our somewhat undeveloped political cul- 
ture, managing messy coalitional politics is unlikely 
to be easy. Even in the few weeks that the new dispen- 


sation has been in power, the strains are evident. And . 


the conflicting pressures arise not just from the allies 
but from the different factions of the core grouping. 
Claims to cohesion or unity of purpose within both the 
BJP and the Sangh Parivar come across as hollow. 
While this may well have been expected given the rapid 
growth of these formations in the past few years, one 
is entitled to be sceptical about its slogan of both sta- 
bility and being aparty withadifference. - 

"The secular decline of the Congress and its vaca- 
tion of the centrist political space; the inability, despite 
spectacular gains of the BJP to successfully replace the 
Congress as a party where all social segments and all 
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regions, at least in part, enjoy space; the steady.growth 
ofregional, sub-regional, single issue political forma- 
tions with low appeal outside their core support area— 
in our electoral political system implies that for the 


` forseeable future we are likely to witness fractured 


verdicts, hung Parliaments and unprincipled pre- and 
post-poll alliances to ensure narrow and fickle majori- 
ties. Not quite designed to inculcate confidence. 

A focus onelectoral politics and political parties, 


` thou gh central to the political process, hardly exhausts 


the political space. Unfortunately, our political ana- 
lysts, while concentrating on numbers, vote shares, 
swings and soon have rarely bothered to probe deeper. 
We, for instance, know little about the long-term 


implications of an increasing enmeshing of our eco-. 


nomy with the global market. The current debates over 


.swadeshi, or the posturing about the IMF-WB or the 


WTO, while expressing the concerns of domestic big 


capital (read Bombay Club) provide few clues about 


how different social segments and different regions 


`” will be affected. And how they will behave politically. 


Equally, itis a matter-of concern why everyday, 
real-life issues — the state of our primary education, 
health, food security, drinking water, shelter, or access 
to and control over common property resources—seem 
to matter so little in affecting political fortunes. Nor, it 
appears, does corruption. After all, the number held 
guilty by public opinion — from Sukh Ram to Balram 
Jakhar, not to mention Laloo Prasad Yadav and 
Jayalalitha's partymen — who won is not small. 

Even more disturbing is the political role of sec- 
tions of oursociety who do notcontestelectións. About 
business we always knew, be it as funders of different 


_ political parties oras lobbyists with government. Still, 


the up-front role of different business housés and 


associations this time around came as a surprise. Once : 


we add foreign corporate players to this tribe, our 


` political culture is likely to get irretrievably altered. 


To business, we now need to add the bureaucracy, the 
judiciary and the media. No longer are important strata 
in these various estates content at playing their tradi- 
tional, constitutional roles. They are increasingly 
aligned to different political parties and their actions 
are altering the ‘rules of the game’ — in the process 
squeezing out the little space we have as voters and as 
citizens at demanding accountability from ourrulers. 
To these one should add the hitherto unmention- 
able in Indian politics—our military and para-military. 


. India has, so far, escaped the fate of our various South 


Asian neighbours. But with an increasing recourse to 
the army for settling internal disputes — from riots to 


Power Play 


` 


terrorism — and the growing conzern about territorial 


security, who is to say what the future portends. 
What about the ordinary citizen? Is our role 


i merely to be confined to playing at iterant voter in con- 
tests with candidates and parties in whose selection and ` 
in whose programmes we have little say? Is our only 
power voting out unrepresentative, unaccountable, . 


often corrupt groupings, only tc have them replaced 
by their clones? There is no reason to feel too despon- 
dent. For one, despite assertions to the contrary, voter 
turnout was a little higher in the : 998 elections: Also, 
it is-the relatively under-privileged strata that is par- 
ticipating in greater numbers. They, clearly; have 
greater faith in the country's democratic future than 


does our elite, and their participation does affect. 


political agendas. 

Second, it is sheer arrogance on our-part to pre- 
sume that politicians are knowledge proof. Political 
parties, as much as political analysts, carry out surveys, 
minutely scrutinize electoral results and try and 
re-invent themselves, though more for purposes of 


winning rather than service. Results of the kind we 


have recently seen do create the impetus for a serious 
re-think, not only about political strategies and 
programmes, but about the rules of the game. Be it 


` weeding out the corrupt from eleztoral politics, iritro-. 


duction of reforms to control defections and horse- 


,trading, evolving parliamentary procedures, or even 


theelection oftheSpeaker (despite the unseemly deals 


this time around) — each of these concerns is being - 


subjectto greater scrutiny and debate. 

Outside the elected House — Parliament and state 
assemblies — citizen's groups and social movements 
are attempting to push pro-people agendas, fight fora 
right to information and so on, to ensure that our fledg- 
ling democracy, fifty years down acquires content — of 
representativeness, of accountability, of performance. 

There is no running away from the need to 
re-work many of the foundational pr esuppositions of 
both our electoral and political system. Be it the par- 
liamentary form with its first-past-the-post rule, or the 
relationship between the different wings of the state — 
too much has happened, too much has changed for us 
to blindly assert that the political system is healthy. But 
surreptitiously bringing in the agenda of re-examining 
the Constitution, as the BJP threatens to do, is hardly 


. designed to inspire confidence. A viable caseforasec- . 
` ond Republic has still to be made, As we move towards 

the next millenium our political future remains suf-_ 
fused with uncertainty. This issue of Seminar ar addresses. 


some of these concerns. 


>i 


. The welcome era of 
. Coalition politics - 


SURJIT S BHALLA 


THE mid-term 1998 elections have 
Just ended, but it is too early for Indian 
politicians to take iteasy. There were 
several losers from the elections of 98 
— and a few winners. Among the los- 
ers were two: First, politicians in gen- 
eral, and the political clout they carry 
in affecting the (mis)fortunes of the 
electorate. Second, the major parties 
— Bharatiya Janata Party (В1Р) and the 
Congress — һауе been issued notice of 
theirincreasing irrelevance. І 

. Thewinners-—coalition politics, 
‘leadership’ and economic liberaliza- 
tion. The future, while it will revolve 
aroundthetwo major parties, does not 
belongtothem. The spin, therefore, on 


‘the just concluded elections is - may 


there be several more, so that we can 
finally gravitatetowards oureventual 
destiny of being ruled by technocrats, 
as most of the world, and almost all of 
the developing world, already is. 
Congress loses: Sonia Gandhi 
kindled hopes of-revival in the GOPI 
(Grand — or Geriatric? Old Party of 


India). Old in age, and in its tired abi-. 


lity to generate ennui, if not revulsion. 
In four major states — U.P., Bihar, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal — the 


- GOPI could obtain only six seats (out 


of 220), with five accruing under 
Bihari eircumstances. Add the 38 
northern seats - Jammu and Kashmir, 
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Punjab, Haryana, Delhi and Chandi- 
garh'— and GOPI was barely able to 
cross a total beyond the fingers in its 
hands! Phrased differently, that is 12 


‚ seats for GOPI out of almost half the 
electorate, and aGOPI blacKoutin four ` 


states -U.P. , Tamil Nadu, Punjab and 
West Bengal (1 seat). 


| | he Congress was abletoretain the 
.. same number of seats it obtained in 


1996— 140 seats, and with its stated 
pre-pollallies, about 170 seats. There 


' was much discussion throughout the 
campaign about the Sonia Gandhi 


effect. Her supporters.argued that it 


: waslargesince without her, Congress 


and her allie$ would have obtained 


` seats in double digits. The various 
‚ opinion polls conducted béforeSonia 


Gandhi.announced her interest in 
campaigning on 10 January 1998, 
suggested that the Congress and its 
allies (including only Kerala and 


Maharashtra and excluding RJD іп 
Bihar) would obtain somewhere around. 
“145-150 seats. The eventual tally, 147 


seats. Thus, there seems little reason to 
arguethatSonia Gandhi’ scampaigning 


. had a substantial effect, either way, in 
-yielding the everitual result. (See Bhalla 
1998b fordetailed discussion.) . 


‘BJP loses: Yt might seem odd 
that. the party, which has rapidly 


“gained ascendancy and is now-the 


party in power, should be classified as 
having ‘lost’. The BJP gained power 


` because of its opportunistic pre-poll 
‘alliances with several regional parties. 
` The reason it may-not beable to hold > 


on to power is because of its opportü- 
nistic pre-poll alliances, and alliances 


-made without any regard to una 2 
‘calcommonness. | 


But as each unfolding AIADMK 


moment makes clear, Jayalalitha's 


gain has been BJP'sloss. The continu- 
ous humiliation that the BJP 1s under- 


going at the hands of the AIADMK - 
cannot | but signal a pyrthic victory, at 


Power-Play. 5; Я 


best. Initially, there were the demands 
for installation of ministers;now there - 
is the demand for removal of minis- 
ters. Regardless of how the farce ends, 
the BJP is wounded, and will have to 


constantly run, not to stay.ahead, but- 
to prevent itself from falling further 
' behind. 


The Hindu right loses: There i is 


some speculation that the BJP is in 


power today because of a fundamen- 
tal shiftinthe preferences ofthebody 
politic towards the ‘Hindu right". The 
pre-poll electoral alliances, and state- 
ments by the BJP partners, suggests 
strongly that the fear was misplaced 
and the conclusion erroneous. Several 
leaders (e.g. Hegde of Lokshakti, 
Naveen Patnaik of the Biju Janata Dal 
in Orissa and J. Jayalalitha in Tamil 
Nadu) had made itclear that their ideo- 
logy was substantially different than 
the ‘Hindu right’ allegiances of its 
senior partner. Further, the various opi- 
nion polls showed that the non-Hindu 
right leader of the BJP, А:В. Vajpayee, 
was the major (and only?) reason that 
the electorate preferred the BJP. 


T. elections resulted in marginal 
gains for the BJP overall (161 to 177 
seats) and humiliation i in two states 
that they ruled — Maharashtra (home 
of the Hinduright) and Rajasthan. The 
BJP'had to play a juggling actto keep . 
its alliance intact ш the formation of 


the government. It needed close to 100° 
` seats to get to the magic mark of 272. 


Eventually, it hadto ropein the ‘secu- 
lar’ Chandrababu.Naidu and his 12 
seats, and yield the Speaker's post in 


"excharige in order to gain power. Not 


such an auspicious beginning to the 
Hinduright, indeed. Elections '98 are 
amostlikely witnesstothe beginning 
of the end of the influence of funda- 
mentalists — a reality in keeping with 


- other worldwide trends. 


Swadeshi economics loses: The 


Hindurightis being keptcompany by 


^ 


another loser баа the Sesiones the 
` proponents of swadeshi economics. ` 
The BJP government has pedaled füri- - 


. ously. to distance itself from the eco- 


nomic policies it espoused t before the ` 
elections. These policies were based 
on either the ideology of the extreme: 


left (clased. markets, xenophobia) or | 


Congress rejects. (commanding. 
heights approach). The new definition 
of swadeshi in its most extreme form 
India should be built py maiang ! 


T... rejection of swadeshi and.the 
cónsequent acceptance of the eco- 
‘nomic liberalization policies of the 
Congress and the United-Front sug- 


“gests a convergence of views. The > 


chance of a swadeshi reversal of eco- 


nomic reform policies is therefore, 
.close to zero. This is not due to a 


change in ideology on the part of the 


BJP—rather, itistotheiracceptanceof ` 
` the newreality of powerful markets.. 


The increased power'and influ- 
ence of markets i is felt not justin India 
but also worldwide. Governments 
have to proceed along broadly inter- 
national: market lines. Non-market 


friendly pronouncenients from politi- . 


cal leaders are met with immediate 
reaction from the stock market, and 
such reactions cause politicians to 


change their mind. Three recentexam- И 


ples fromthe Indian stock market serve 
" toillustrate this“new? phenomenon. 


15апа16 January 1998-А sec- | 


tion of the party leaders associated 
with the formulation of the BJP mani- 
festo say that if voted to power they 
will insist on a lock-in period of.six 
` months for FII investment to make it 
clear to Fils that they cannot ‘rush in 
and rush out’ of the country. The stock 
market (sensex) fell by nearly-200 


points to close at 3395.04. It fell fur- - 
` ther to 3366 the day after the lock- 

` in announcement on a bout of heavy. 

panic sales by FIIs. The next day, . 


senior party каше апа chairman of 


E 


NEC 


— 


the party's manifesto committee, 
Jaswant Singh, says that there is no 


. question of any lock-in period for Fil 
' investments in India. The party's PM- 


in-waiting, Atal Behari Vajpayee, 


. saidthe same in a written statement to 


-the press: | 


Following the party's grand - 
retraction, the market jumped by 100 - 


points toclose at 3481 оп 19 January. 


A clear indication of thé power of the - 
-. ble) Congress government, and by the 


market to discipline bad politics. - 


Т.. third example is from after : 


the elections. The Economic Times, 
a financial daily, headlined a story 
indicating that а BJP-ally, George 


Fernandes, had suggested that the tax - 


rate on the ‘rich’ should be increased. 


The market fella 100 points in the first - 


couple of hours before soothing state- 


ments negating Fernandes’ 5 com- ` 


ments were issued. Itis not just that the 


for eign money managers reactto such _ 


statements. The Indian money manag- 
ers do the same. Collectively, the 
stock market has become a major 


‘check and balance’ on bad politics —' 


in India, and elsewhere. The trend will 
only get intensified. This is the major 


reason for the about-turn on swadeshi, - 


and for convergence in economic 
views of all parties. 


Political instability wins — but 
` India gains: The electorate gains from 
` the impasse at the center. Paradoxical? 


Hardly. A lot has been written about 
the cost that.a poor country like India 
pays for political instability. A large 
part of the electoral plank of the BJP 
> was that it was its turn to provide poli- 


tical stability. The Congress wisely ` 


stayed out of this hyperbole, perhaps 


vided precious little, besides “stabil- 


ity', to the Indian population over 50 - 


years о its own turn at power. 
There are reasonable grounds to 
argue that political instability is good 
„for economic reform and, viacompe- 


tition, leads to.improved politicians, 
and therefore better governance. The 


contention is that lack of political ` 
“dominance i means that politicians in 


power would make the extra reformin 
order to fight for marginal votes in a 
future election. In other words, that 
they could go to the electorate with a 


‘good’ economicrecord. This hypoth- ` 


esis was supported by the reforms 
of 1991-1996 led by a minority (unsta- 


last two'years of United Front rule. 


Amongthereform achievements of the. 


latter were: (i) tax reform with areduc- 
tion in the maximum rate to 30 per 
cent; (ii) rationalization of the pricing 
of the important oil sector; (iii) move- 
ment, albeit painfully slow, towards 


privatization of the bloated and inef- .. 


ficient state sector; (iv) deregulation 
of interest rates such that only rates of 
30 day and-below are now regulated 
by the Central Bank; and (v) move- 
menttowards capital accountconvert- 
ibility starting with the opening up of 
gold imports. 

BJP pragmatism wins: The new 
(and welcome).mantra of the BJP is 
pragmatism. Actually, there were sev- 
eral hints in the run-up to the eléctions 
that this was fo be the new avatar of 


the ВІР. In its wide choice of partners, 


and inits projection of Vajpayee as the 
PM, the BJPhad more than hinted that 


` it was.the most capable of all the par- 


ties in accurately reading the future. 
That future consists of: (i).a decreas- 
inginfluence of politicians; asubstan- 
tially altered, and more important, role 
for regional parties; (ii) theemergence 
of an entirely new coalition arith- 


: metic; (iii) an increasing role for lead- 
..ership and national leaders; (iv) an 
because it recognized that it had pro- ^ 


increasing role for international con- 
sensus and international markets in 
the formulation ofeconomic policy. 
Politicians — need for change: 
Several opinion polls over the last few 
years have suggested that of all the 
people in public life, those held in low- 


est regard are the politicians and 
policemen. This breakdown in public 
authority is a subject for another 


"occasion. At present, it is important 


for political parties ahd analysts to 


` draw the right implications. This 
breakdown suggests that the politician 
will have to change her appeal in ` 


order to win future elections. Out go 
platitudes of helping the poor, and 


increasingly, of helping your caste. 
"Оп the former, the poor have seenthe ` ` 


naked reality continue, and on the lat- 
ter, every party fields a caste-correct 
candidate in most constituencies. 


. With the rapid development of infor- 


mation and communication technol- 


ogy, the voteris wellawareofbothhis ^ 


rights and his expectations. Delivery 
on promises assumes centre-stageas the 
voter shops around forthe bestdeal. - 
Regional parties—acompetitive 
role: As the voter goes shopping 


- around, itis only natural that he would 


gravitate towards local politicians. 
The notion of a national party ruling 
the roost died with the commanding 
heights economy. This is a lesson that 
ВІР learnt, but not (to date) the Con- 
gress. There is perhaps nothing more 
suicidal than a party that is both old 
and arrogant — attributes of GOP! as it 


' clings to the notion that all it needs is 


charisma to get back to 220+ seat 
totals. - QS 


A little noticed developmentinthe 


recentelections was the phenomenon 


of two-way fights everywhere. While 
at the national level, there seemed to 
be a pot-pourri of parties and alli- 


ances, the voter reduced them to. 


straight two-party-affairs at the con- 
stituency (and state) level. As forecast 
by almost all the opinion and exit polls 
(no Tamil Nadu surprise here), there 
was a Virtual elimination of the low- 


` brow national parties, iie. Janata Dal 


(JD) and the Bahujan Samaj Party 


(BSP). The trend was complete with - 
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theJD having broken up into state par- 
tiesin Or issa (BJD) and Bihar (RJD). 
This trend towards two-way 


battles suggests pointers to future coa- 


litions and strategies. The two national 
parties — BJP and Congress — will have 


to rethink, with such soul searching . 


being moré mandatory for Congress. 


The emerging reality is not only of 


two-way fights at the constituency 


level, but also at the national level. 


This is because on both political and 
economic issues, there is a broad con- 
vergence of views. Today, the CPM is 
for economic liberalization, the Con- 
gress is against corruption, and the 
Hindutva obsession of the BJP is arelic 
of a bygone era. 


T. alliances that will be formed in 


the next election are likely to.involve 


considerably more homogeneity of 


views than in the last election. While: 


it would be interesting to note whether 


' Jayalalitha will find any national part- 


ners, it will be the case that alliances 
with other regional parties will have 
aring of permanence and a.common 
ideology to them. This, in the case of 
Congress, will mean anew approach. 
Alliance with its major ‘enemy’ in 
West Bengal, and perhaps with Naidu 
in Andhra, and TMC-DMK in Tamil 
Nadu will have to be worked out. But 
on what basis can two. major contes- 
tants be оп the same side? _ 

The new coalition math: The fol- 
lowing isa ‘suggested arithmetic’ for 
managing coalitions in the 21st cen- 
tury. The eventual math is not known, 
but itis unlikely to deviate much from 
the calculus outlined below. Assume 
for purposes of illustration that GOPI 
and Naidu decide to get together for 
the nextelection. If fairness and com- 
petition are guideposts, then the fol- 
lowing seat adjustment formula 
suggests itself: seats are allocated to 
each party at some fraction (say three- 
fourths) of its previous election win- 


`~ 
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nings. In these seats, selected on the: 


basis of highest margin of victory first, 
the ‘other’ party would not set up a 
candidate. In the other (one-fourth) 
seats the rule would be ‘Let the best 
woman win’, 


2 


his formula allows for coopera-- 


tion and competition. The voter will 


know that there is a basic alliance, a 


common ideology, acominon enemy, 
andaclearchoice. He can either gravi- 
tate to the BJP+ camp or the Congress+ 
camp. Individual politicians will have 
agreaterdesireto perform, and to keep 


margins high. Such high margins wil] 


mean a relatively free-run at the time 
of the next election. Note that this 
formula works for future elections 
as well. | 
Theabove formula breaks down 


" whenanallianceis sought with a part- 


ner who gained very few (or zero) 
seats in the last election — e.g. Con- 


-gress in U.P. and West Bengal, BJP in 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Kerala, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal. While 
somewhat different, the principle 
staysthe same. Thezeroor weak party 
can suggestthat its base level be what 
ithas obtained in the lasttwo, orthree, 
elections. Also, considerations of the 
number of ministers at the Centre can 
forma basis of negotiation. ` 

Besides such seatarrangements, 
the two national parties will also 
havetocometo grips with theissue of 
‘leadership’. The BJP needs no point- 
ersin this direction, since it correctly 
assessed the need of the voter to 
‘believe’ ina leader. Itofféredthe lik- 
able and non-emotive persona of 
Vajpayee. What did the Congress do? 
In its arrogance and/or stupidity, it 
decided to contest the elections with- 


' out a leader! Instead, it offered to the 


public the ‘gift ofthe Congress Work- 
ing Committee’s divine choice ọf a 
leader after the election. That this-is 
not ex-post chatter was indicated by 


me in an article entitled ‘Has the 
Congress Lost its Head?’ Economic 
Times, 6 January 1998. In that article, 
I pointed out that a no-brainer policy 
of choosing a leader, any leader, was 
more desirable than Congress’s 
present choice of several pretenders. 
The voters wanted leadership, and 
collective leadership was an idea that 
most voters thought went away with 
the Berlin Wall, if-not with Mao.and 
Stalin. - 


і. one is thinking leadership; then 
one needs ta consider the following 


‘counter-factuals’. How many people 
‘would have voted for the. BJP if 


Vajpayeé was not its Prime Ministe- 
rial candidate? How many people 
would have voted for the Congress if 
it did not have a few unimpeachable 
leaders like Manmohan Singh? The 
Congress had its own home-grown 
alternative to Vajpayee. It chose not 
to market its brightest star, at a time 
when the electorate wanted little else 
than an honest and efficient politician. 
If СОР! has to win the next election, it 
needs to think and.strategize now 
about how to play and market its rnajor 
assets — Sonia Gandhi, Manmohan 
Singh and Pawar? | 

The importance. of being Tamil 


Nadu: This election was marked by . 


the fact that, excluding Tamil Nadu, 
the aríalysts, 
polls and exit polls got each part of 
the elephant right. Somé had forecast 
that ВЈР+ would-actually win in 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan (Door- 


darshan exit poll) — two states where - - 


they were actually routed. Others (ТУІ 


. exit poll) were on the money in these 


two states, and others, but were off by 
aconsiderab:e margin in assessing the 
BJP+ seats at the national level (208 vs. 
the actual level of 250). How can this 
be possible, i.e..get a three-way clas- 


the pundits, opinion. 


4 


à 


м, 


sificationrightinalmostallstatesand |. — 


still be wrong in the aggregate? The 


АЙ 


answer lies in Tamil Nadu. Consider 
the following: TVI exit poll forecast for 
BJP+ was 208 and that of Doordarshan 


.252. Excluding Tamil Nadu, TV1 fore- 
cast was 205 and Doordarshan, 248. . 


The result excluding Т.М. — BJP+ got 
220 seats. Suddenly, the TVI poll is the 
more accurate one! 


| he AIADMK sweep was most 


unexpected, and this surprise is in 
large part responsible for the larger- 
than-life cloutthatitnow has with the 
central government. If the ‘sweep’ 
was expected, it would have been part 
of the pre-poll calculation and would 
not have been able to bite, or sting. 
How much of a surprise was the 
AIADMK victory? Itis notanexaggera- 
tion to state that this victory was the 
most unexpected in all Indian elec- 
tions conducted to date, and perhaps 


even inthe world. There have been other ' 


surprises. The most recent ‘major’ 
surprise was that yielded by the elec- 
tions in England in 1992 when Major 
embarrassed the pollsters and won. 
There was only an 8% unexpected 
swing, but a magnitude large enough 
for there to be a national commission 
of inquiry. Inthe case of Tamil Nadu 
1998 (T.N. 98), the unexpected swing 
is at a state level, and of a magnitude 
twoandahalf times higher—about 20 


“рег cent. What is also peculiar about 


T.N. 98 is that no one - not one out of 


adozen opinion polls, three exit polls - 


including one exclusively T.N. poll, 
analysts of all hues, politicians of all 
colors, and journalists of all stripes — 
count them, not one soul (including the 
AIADMK supreimo, J. Jayalalitha) had 
forecast that the AIADMK-BJP alliance 
would get 10 seats, let alone the 30 out 


_of39 that they eventually. obtained. 


The most favoured hypothesis 


‚ about why the wholeclass failed is that 
there was alate swing effectdue to the 


Coimbatore bomb blast which occ- 
urred on 14 February, with elections 


in Tamil Nadu оп 16and21 February. ` 


While appealing, this explanation 


-fails when confronted with the exit 


poll evidence. All the three exit polls 


— Doordarshan, TV! and The Hindu — . 


forecast only 3 to4 seats for AIADMK- 


“BJP. Notethatthe Hindu poll wasastate > 


level exit poll only (hence expected to 
be fairly accurate), and conducted by 
one of the most reputable newspapers 
inIndia. Whathappened? 


| һеге-аге two possibilities, and 


both are exceedingly weak explana- 
tions. The exit polls got it wrong 


becaüse random sampling is а genu- - 


ine problem for exit polls. (But they 


gotitrighteverywhereelse?) The exit’ 


polls, analysts, and pundits got it 
wrong because the Tamilians collec- 
tively lied to whoever asked them a 
question. Note that all the opinion 
polls gotitright while getting it wrong 
because of the Coimbatore blast. (For 


the record, out of about ten constitu-- 


encies sampled by the Doordarshan 
and TVI exit polls, inno more than two 
was the AIADMK-BJP alliance register- 


ing even aclose victory). 


There is one other state with a 
large surprise – Bihar. Most, if not all 
analysts, opinion polls, and exit polls 
were predicting a rout for the RJD- 
Congress alliance. Instead, the two 
parties garnered 23 out of the 54 seats. 
Not as large a surprise as T.N., but 
close. The explanation for this “sur- 
prise’ is that in Bihar, unfaircommer- 


cial practices (ballot stuffing or the. 


purchase of polling booth officials) is 


likely to have played a large part. Why’ 


this explanation cannot also partly 
apply to Tamil Nadu is notclear. 
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И Saffron king, regional knights | : 


Power Play 


MAHESH RANGARAJAN 


BY the time the contours of the results 
of the general elections of 1998 
became clear, the United Front was 
out of the race. The Congress was 
having teething trouble in making a 
bid for power. But what sealed the 
deal for the saffron-led combine was 
the attitude of two key regional 
satraps. Even before the elections, 


- J. Jayalalitha had roped together а” 


clutch of smaller parties in Tamil 
Nadu and entered into a historic elec- 
toral pact with the Bharatiya Janata 
Party. The sweeping victory this alli- 


' ance won in the southern state tipped 


the scales for the BJP, not only offset- 
ting its significant setbacks in its 
erstwhile strongholds in western 
India but pushing its total tally in the 
South to 50 out of 132 seats. Since 
1991, no party that has held power on 


^ a stable basis at the Centre has been 


able to do sc without a firm base in ' 
the South. EM - 

But the key change in the post- 
poll line-up was that of the former 
convener of the United Front, 
N. Chandrababu Naidu. Following 
the maxim that an enemy's enemy is 
a friend, he pulled away from the . 
Front, adopted a neutral stance and 
then finally asked his MPs to vote for 
Vajpayee in the all-important vote of 
confidence in the Lok Sabha. India 
now has а BJP-led government but the 
real question of questions remains 
unanswered. Has there-indeed been 
a major shift of power away from 
all-India parties towards regional 
players? on 

In one sense the verdict of 1998 
was kinder to national level parties 
than the previous one. In 1996, the 
Congress and the BJP had polled just 


МЕ) 


ы 


— 


around half the votes cast. That pro- 


portion did not change in any signi- - 


ficant way this time. But the new 
alliances forged by these parties, 
especially those cobbled together by 
the BJP, made all the difference. The 
Congress and the Vajpayee-led fronts 
now polled a total of over two-thirds 
ofthe votes cast. The space occupied 
by the regional party dominated 
- United Front shrank sharply. In par- 
ticular, the Federal Front, which had 
as many as 59 seats in the previous 
House was cut down to just 21 mem- 
bers. This; as much as electoral 
compulsions of checkmating the 
Congress, weighed heavily on the 
leadership ofthe Telugu Desam party 
incasting its lot with the BJP. Betterto 
pursue a regionalist agenda within a 
front led by an all-India party than stay 
out in the cold. This, in turn, points to 
another change brought about by the 
United Front experience: regional 
parties now want a share of power at 
the national level, indirectly if neces- 
sary and directly if possible. Rallying 
against the Centre is not enough. They 
now want to have a go at running the 
country. „т 


A. discussion of regional par- 
ties has to begin by distinguishing 
between different kinds of parties. 
First are the formations from smaller 
states such as those in the North East 
which would like to be on the right 
“side of any regime in power at the 
Union government level. Simply put, 
they need the cash, and in cases of 
‘insurgency, the troops. In this sense, 
small hill states are a force for centra- 
 lisation. This enabled ће breakaway 
Congress parties in both Manipur and 
. Arunachal Pradesh to link up with the 


BJP. Next are the rich peasant-led ` 


: groups in Haryana and Punjab for 
whom the Congress is a major com- 
petitor for. votes. Significantly, the 
Akali Dal in Punjab has a close work- 


| ng relationship with the BJP despite 


having.a very different view of the 
Hindu-Sikh relationship that empha- 
sizes cultural distinctions as opposed 
(6 being part of a larger Hindu com- 


munity. In Haryana, both the Bansi 


Lal and Chauthala-led groups are now 
with the saffron combine. But the 


really significant regional parties are 


those that exist in the larger states of 
the Union. It is at this level that there 
was amajor change in 1998. 


R..... parties were ableto play 
acentralroleinthe making ofthe Deve 
Gowda government in 1996 in a very 
specific situation, where the Congress 


had lost the mandate to rulé and the BJP Р 


appeared to be a threat to state level 
autonomy. It was possible for them to 
rely on Congress support to gain con- 
trol of the Centre but virtually suicidal 
to contemplate extending support 
to it. The BJP also gained due to the 
inability of the United Front to retáin 
a distinct identity in the aftermath of 
the verdict. Once the question became 
one ofeither backing the Congress or 
joining hands with it, it was going to 
be very difficult if not impossible to 
retain the regional parties in the old 
battle formation. Hindutva stepped in 


' tofill the breach in the wall. 


- Of course, not all regional for- 
mations havea stable history oralong- 
term basis. Even the stronger ones 
may have to pay a heavy price for the 
tactical choices they have now made. 
Lok Shakthi in Karnataka won only 
three out of 28 seats. It also cohabits 
with.a strong local unit of the BJP 
which has now established a signifi- 
cant presence in all the three regions 
of the state. In Orissa, the saffron 
combine has made major headway in 
recruiting support among the tribals 
and the OBCs in the western districts, 
and.may in the medium term over- 
whelm the Biju Janata Dal. But there 
are other, stronger players as well in 


the saffron camp. Mamata Banerjee · 


and her new found friends do need 
each other but the nature of her sup- 
port base is such that it includes large 
numbers ofthe very minorities that the 
BJP may well target as ‘infiltrators’ in 
the future. 

The voice of Chennai: If Bengal 
is aregion with a strong sense of iden- 
tity, Chennai is the only place in India 
other than Srinagar where the radio 
announcersdo notsay ‘Akashvani’. For 
decades, they have said ‘Chennai valu 
nilayam’ orthe ‘Voice of Chennai’. It 
is here that the bonus seats for the BJP 
and its allies may turn out to be a 
mixed blessing. The lady isclearly not - 
for turning. In the first round of the 
drama for choosing a new PM, she 
deftly reminded her ally how vital her 
party was by delaying the submission 
of a letter of support to the President. 
Next, she ensured that as many as | 
eight ministers were from Tamil Nadu 
in the first round of ministry forma- 
tion. Her own party managed to bag 
key posts in economic ministries 
including finance. Her priorities are 
clearly specific to her own party and 
to her own state: the dismissal of the 
DMK government is a must. 


This itself points to how Janus- 
faced regionalism can be. The AIADMK 
manifesto of 1998 is perhaps the most 
explicitly federalist it has ever been in 
tone or content. It calls for ‘autonomy 
foreach state and a federation of states 


atthe Centre.’ Butin her attack on the 


DMK, Jayalalitha is willing to play a 
clearly pro-Centre role, asking for the 
use of powers under Article 356. The 
state government, in turn, is put on the 
defensive on the issue of the rise of ter- 
rorism and communal violence in the - 
state. The Union government is play- 
ingacatand mouse game. Nota week 
passes by withoutcontradictory state- 
ments and demands on the matter of 
dismissal. Again, aregional force, for 
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its own reasons favours an interven- 
tionist federal regime. í 


2 


| 1 he pressures on her party's inner, 


circle were по less than those playing 
onthe minds of the BJP. The party has 
been out of power for, nearly-two 
years. It managed to wrest victory by 
forging alliances with smaller groups, 

some of which have been its oppo- 
nents and adversaries in the recent 


; past. The Patalli Makkal Kakshi with 


it$ social base among the Vanniyars of 
northern Tamil Nadu strikes at the 


. very roots of the claims of the two 
"larger Dravidian parties to speak for 


the Mandal classes in the state. The 


- MDMK 15 led by an ambitious and 
‚ young leader, V. Gopalsamy, with а. 
mind and plans of his own which тау” 


well bring him into conflict with the 
reigning deity of the AIADMK in the 


- _ future. ` PE 


What keeps them together i isa 
common dislike of Karunanidhi. If 
one adds up the votes, the DMK-led 
combine polled only fourpercentless 
votes than the Jayalalitha led band- 


wagon. Atthe moment, all is well in | 
«thelatter'scaníp but shouldan Assem- 


bly election comeup before schedule, 
she will have a har dtime working out 


‚ seat-sharing arrangements with her 


-allies. Put'together the Lok-Sabha 


-~ résults:in the state and the smaller | 
allies won in over 45 Assembly seg- | 


ments. They are bound to demand their 
share of (һе саке from the AIADMK in 
the next Assembly polls, opening a 


. Pandora’s box:. 


“Itis now commonplace to point 


to problems that exist at the national . 
`- level,.of the inability of largerentities 


.to impose their will and of the inevi- 
tability of smaller players exercising 


enormous clout. This fragmenting ОЁ. 
: the polity also exists at a regional 


22. 


level.In Tamil ‘Nadi, the rise ofanew 


. Dalit party ensured the rout of the 


DMK-TMC candidates in at least two 


Power Play > 


constituencies, Sivakasi and Tenkasi: 
This points to a more complex situa- 
tion on the ground Шап existed over 
the past three decades. The degree of 
self-assertion among classes, commu- 


nities and castes is making various 
parties ànd leaders re-assess their 


strategies. In an increasingly fluid 


‘situation, it will become much more - 


difficult to craft stable social alliances. 
The view from Banjara Hills: 
But the man from Hyderabad ‘took a 
differ ent view of things, ‘Chandrababu 
Naidu fought the elections on an anti- 
Congress and anti-BJP platform. His 


main refrain was simple-to work for - 


Andhra Pradesh he needed more than 
-the 17 MPs he had won the last time 
round. For a party in power since 
1994, the Telugu Desam did credit- 


‘ably. Along with itsallies, it managed - 


to get about as many. -votes as the 
Congress party. 


B utthere wasa major shiftin terms 
of where Naidu got his MPs. Since its 


foundingin 1983, his has been a party 
with its strongest base in the coastal · 


districts, but here it won only asingle 
seat: Instead, it was in Telengana, 
which has a sizable Muslim presence 


and is traditionally a Congress bas- 


‘tion, that he struck gold: ‘The real gains. 
‘in the state were made by the BJP 
which not only won four seats but 
polled over 18 per cent of the votes. 
Interestingly, the Kapus and the 


xKammas, both among the support 


base of the TDP, showed clear inclina- 


tions of moving towards the saffron 


party. 
What played: on Naidu’s iid 
was the possibility of having to con- 
tend with-an unfriendly regime at the 
Centre. Much of the last three years 
hasbeenspentrolling back on the very 


_ promises that swept N.T. Rama Rao 


back to power. The rice subsidy has 
been cut and prohibition lifted. By 


- official admission overfourout offive : 


cotton farmers lack access to institu- 


. tional credit. making them highly vul- 


néiableto economic adversity as was 


tlie case wit’ thé spate of suicides in: 


. Telengana. Allthis needs money, and 
the coffers in the state are almost 
empty. Itisalso possible that the very 
persistence of the Congress on the 


ground makes an accord with the BJP- 


adistinct possibility. 


P 


[ lié pr abiems si suchacourse of 
action are no less complicated: than 


those faced by J. Jayalalitha. Until e 
now 'the Telugu. Desam has had a - 


remarkably good equation with Mus- 


lims. This was partly due to it credit- - 


able record in handling instances of 
communal violence. It has also been 
backedup by signs of serious attention 
to educational and economic prob- 
lems affecting Muslim communities 
in Andhra Pradesh. Buta resurgent BJP 
- is building on its old bases and creat- 
` ing new nuclei for future expansion. 
Itis also not clear how the state's 


increasingly vocal Dalits will take to. - 
a close linkage between the regional - 


- forces and the saffron party. Though 
‘the new course has been defended in 
the name of ‘political compulsions” 

there is no doubt the risks are as high 
as the potential rewards. 


Fragmentationor realignment? 


- Since the elections of 1989 no party 
has won a clear majority to rule the 
country. Since 1990 there have beén 

^at least two major platforms claiming 
to be the focus for a realignment of 
forces. One was the Mandal | platform, 


centred on reservations butextending 


wellbeyondtochangingthe social com- 


position of the political class itself. _ 


The'other.vas the Mandir agenda 


which focuses on the need to unify all ` 


Hindus and'to transformthe idiom of 
Indian politics in liné with 'cultural 
nationalism’. There has-been a third 
platform of federalism. Added to the 


issues of affirmative action (that . 


с QA 
“2% 


С 
wb. 


include Dalit and Adivasi concerns) 
or of redefining nationhood (the saf- 
fron way or in other ways) was the 
question of centre-state relations. In 
turn, this is only part of a wider rubric 
of problems such as how the various 
regions of the country are to relate to 
the Union and to one another. Since 
1990, whoever ruled India had to fash- 
ion a response to these mutually con- 
tradictory agendas. Even those out of 
power had to dovetail their strategies 
in the face of new realities. 


E... agendacan claim atleast par- 
tial victory. The Mandal process has 
now set in so deeply in the polity and 
in society that it can only be slowed 
down but not reversed. In Bihar, both 
` the Congress and the ВІР had to ally 
with the children of the Mandal 
projectto gain victory atthe hustings. 
No doubt, the former isa pale shadow 
of its former self while the latter is a 
growing force, but the BJP too needs 
the support of a Nitish Kumar. Simi- 
larly, the absence of the priestly 
classes in the senior line-up of the 
Congress at the national.level is surely 
a significant marker of social change. 

The BJP has been much slower 
to change at its apex but at the state 
level, the ascendancy of a Kalyan 
Singh or an Uma Bharati points to a 
churning in its ranks. Here, the limi- 
tations of the Mandalisation process 
as it has worked out cannot be lost 
sight of. The change in the social 
composition of the political class 
was to have been only one part of a 
wider set of social changes. But at 
least in northern India, the splintering 
of these groups and their ownrifts with 
the Dalits have made a hegemonic 
project a difficult enterprise. The old 
order has gone but the new is yet to 
fully replace it. n 

Sotoo with Mandir. The BJP has 
indeed emerged as a formidable force 
polling one-fifth of the popular vote 


in 1991 and 1996and over one in four 


votes cast in India іп 1998. It has also’ 


broken out of the post-Ayodhya iso- 


lation thathad been its bane until 1996.. 


Its new allies ensure that as an ideo- 
logical formation itcan proceed ahead 
with its cultural projectin parts of the 
country and among social segments 
that had earlier been downright hos- 


tile to it. But to govern the country - 


with the help of allies has required it 
to limit its sights for now, Its allies 
remain a problem, especially. those 
whose vision of linguistic regions 
incorporates the minorities in a man- 
ner very different from that of politi- 
cal Hindutva. And in Uttar Pradesh 
the party, despite major gains, still 
remains apprehensive of a possible 
tie-up of the Dalit and Mandalite par- 
ties. Power itself is a problem for it 
threatens to wipe away the claim of 
being a party with adifference. 


Й 


E ous in turn has won 
ground. No one seriously questions 
the nationalist credentials of regional 
parties anymore. EvenaBJPchief min- 


ister like Bhairon Singh Shekhawat’ 


wants a larger share of the central tax 
revenues thanany Union government 
is willingto contemplate. State parties 
have the powerto makeoreven unmake 
Union governments. But the.story 
does not gofurtherthan that. The finan- 
cial and constitutional system is still 
geared towards a strong Centre. A 
shift of fortunes, and the BJP as well 
as the Congress would pin their hopes 
on such a shift, may put the Union on 
astronger footing again. Itis also clear 
that regional parties have yet to articu- 
late a vision of a different kind of 
India the way the Congress did witha 
centralized polity as far back as 1928 
іп the Nehru Report. 

In 1998, the three-way division 
of the polity showed signs of slipping 
into a two-way mould. But it is too 


early yet to speak of a two party sys- 


S 


tem. The fact 1s that Congress shows 
little signs of being able to incorpo- 
rate, as it once did, the spectrum of 
interest groups, classes and commu- 
nities of this vast country. Even a secu- 
lar platform will require it to be far 
more accommodative of other politi- 
cal groups and of new social classes. 


T.. BJP hopes to use the unique 
combination of its alliance system and 
of its control of state power to replace 
the Congress as the fulcrum of the 
political system. But this will call for 
governance of asortthatiseasy to con- 
template but difficult to achieve. It 
willalso have to smooth over conflicts 
with some of its own partners, which 
are likely to be accentuated by the 
exercise of power. The United Front, 
though now overinthe sense of being 
a stable entity, will still play a role, if 
only a supportive one, in the continu- 
ing realignment of forces. 

Equally important are assertive 
groups like the Dalits, one-fourth of 
whom nation-wide voted for a party 
other than the three major formations. 
Increasingly, as the right to vote and 
the power to exercise it devol ve down- 
ward in society, these actors willcome 
into play ever more prominently.than 
in the past. 


Regional forces are playing a 


larger role than ever before. But their 
powers are not limitless. A deter- 
mined national party can and will try 
to divide and chip away at their bases. 
In turn, the political churning at the 
grassroots can undermine the satraps 
in their home bases. In the new con- 
text of post-1 990 India, the genies are 
out of the bottle. Neither the saffron 
king nor the regional knights can rest 
éasy. After all, in the past the threat to 
the former often came as much from 
the satraps as from the enemy oütside 
the ramparts. The future, for all its 
promise, is an uncertain. and unpre- 


 dictable one. 
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Through the looking 
glass, darkly... 


PRAFUL BIDWAI 


oe 


PERHAPS the most remarkable fact 
about the 1998 elections is that they 
produced a government led by a poli- 
tical current which had at best a dis- 
tant relationship with the freedom 
movement — indeed, which in some 
ways questioned the fundamentals 
of the project which that movement 
had set itself. This constitutes not a 
generational shift, but a political fire- 
break, a change that is far. more pro- 
found than the rise of the Janata Party 
to power in 1977 in place of the Indian 
National Congress which had been 
India’s ‘natural’ party of government 
for the 30 years since Independence. 
This political shift is not only a 
marker in the long process of historic 
decline of the Congress. Italso reflects 
changes, both in the character of the 
Indian middle class elite and in the 
larger society, confirming and con- 
solidating some of the major trends 
that have reshaped this, polity, 
regionalisation being one-of the most 
important. And yet, the shift does not 
representa clear, decisive, victory for 
the Bharatiya Janata Party, even less 
for its sectarian, ultra-chauvinist, 
exclusivist ideology of Hindutva. Nor 
does it indicate its ‘normalisation’ as 
a mainstream political party evolving 
towards moderation and consensual 
politics. The Indian political system 
remains multipolar, coalitional, 
marked by immense complexity, 
divergence and heterogeneity. Under 
several contradictory processes and 
drives, and amidst continuing social 


turmoil, itfac2s an uncertain future. А 
certain kind of instability, reflected in 


four hung Parliaments in a row, тау. 


remain endemic to itfor some time. 


To take a look at the broad | 


national trends, the Congress has 
managed to retain its 1996 tally of 
seats, although its vote has fallen by 
more than three percentage points. It 
can claim that its decline may have 
been arrested, at least for the time 
béing (althcugh a disaggregated 
regional analysis revéals a more 
uneven, complicated picture). The BJP 
has gained five percentage points in 
votes, but its seat gain has been more 
modest. The United Front has taken a 
bad beating, zlthough the left has not 


done (relativély speaking) too badly. ` 
Beyond this, there was no wave, | 


no overwhelming national trend in the 
elections. The voter made his/her 
decision on arange of considerations, 
many of them zegional orstate specific. 
It is impossible to analyze the results 
without going into state-specific fac- 
tors. The reasons why the BJP lost 
badly in Maharashtra, more or less 
stagnated in Jttar Pradesh, and did 
well in Karnataka are entirely differ- 
ent, being rooted in caste, class and 
community configurations and deve- 


lopments unique to each situation._ 


Nor do the outcomes in Tamil Nadu 


and Orissa derive fromanational level ` 


trend. 

Over two-thirds of the BJP-led 
front's gains hàve come from its 
regional allies. Indeed, a sizable pro- 


4 


Yi 


portion ofthe BJP'sown gains outside 
of its ‘traditional’ bases; e.g. in Orissa, 
Andhra, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, 
came through alliances with regional 
- parties. The real movers and shakers, 
and gainers, of the 1998 elections 
were the regional parties. 
` This strongly regional character 
ofthe voteis not new. Regionalisation 
has been inevidence for over adecade. 
Between 1984 and 1 996, regional par- 
ties doubled their share of votes and 
“seats in the Lok Sabha at the expense 
of national parties. The trend is ref- 
lected in the birth and expansion of 
the Telugu Desam and Asom Gana 
Parishad in the eighties, and the 
Samajwadi and Samata parties and 
Tamil Maanila Congress in the nine- 
ties. Even the latest versions, such as 
Trinamul Congress and Haryana 
Lok Dal (Chautala) are essentially 
regional in character. 


! 


T. 8% rise in the vote of the BJP 
plus allies derives from this phenom- 
enon. It would therefore be wrong to 
oversimplify the present situation of 
flux and uncertainty and postulate 
trends towards certainty, e.g:a cyclical 
swing away from a regional party- 
dominated system to a ‘national’ sys- 
- tem. It would be equally. wrong to 
counterpoise regionalisation to the 
. growth of influence of national par- 
ties; this is nota zero sum game. 
This does not, of course, mean 
that the BJP has not made significant 
political gains in 1998 in relation to 
1996. Ithas. Forone, it has to an appre- 
ciableextent overcome the ‘untouch- 
ability’ or ‘pariah’ factor. In 1996, no 
one other than its pre-election àllies, 
the Shiv Sena and the Akali Dal, was 
prepared to join hands with it. Today, 
ithasthe nominal, if opportunist, sup- 
port of 20-odd parties, many of them 
© non-communal, with little affinity for 
Hindu sectarian politics. This gain 
came at a very high cost: opportunist 


compromises, erosion of coherence 
and credibility and, to an extent, the 
likely shrinking of the BIP's own 
social base. But its reality cannot be 
denied. ` ; 5 

For another, the ВІР has broken 


` out of the confines of its ‘heartland’ — 


the North and the West—and acquired 
apresence inall the states of the South 
barring Kerala, spread to the East and 
into the Jammu region and, not least, 
even opened its account in the North 
East, e.g., surprisingly in Meghalaya. 
True, its presence in some States, 
e.g. Tamil Nadu and West Bengal, 


` remains contingent upon its regional 


allies. But it is a significant gain nev- 
ertheless. 

Andforathird, the BJP has man- 
aged to project Atal Behari Vajpayee 
—a weak, communally compromised 
leader of modest accomplishments 


and no particular vision—as somekind -- 


of elder statesman and liberal, the 
most acceptable-to-the-middle-class 
face of the Sangh Parivar, with whom 
many petty bourgeois layers can iden- 
tify and bond as ‘one of us’, a person 
who displays some of the superficial 
habits and forms of tolerance not usu- 
ally associated with the more austere, 
humourless, hard-core, fanatical RSS 


types. 


Р 


В. it would be wrong to view the 
BJP's greater acceptance among the 
middle class and its vote gain as an 
endorsement of the Hindutva ideo- 
logy. Although the BJPelection mani- 
festo undoubtedly thé longest, most 
considered, ifalso the most objection- 


- able manifesto of all parties – was ап 


elaboration of this ideology, the party’s 
campaign had little to do with itexcept 
inafew highly charged communalised 
pockets. People appear to have voted 
asthey did forthe BJP and its allies on 
account of ‘secular’ considerations 
such as misgovernance and lack of 
accountability ofincumbents, orchang- 


ing caste equations and the collapse 
of centrist parties — not because of 
Hindutva. | 

- The BJP’ s own allies, barring the 
Shiv Sena, refused to endorse its 
Ayodhya, Article 370 and Uniform 
Civil Code demands. They detached 
these issues from their campaigns, or 
they openly criticized the BJP' s stand. 
The hastily put together post-election 
National Agenda for Governance too 
skips these issues, although it repeats 
the BJP manifesto’s formulations on 


the nuclear weapons issue and on the 


question of a ‘review’ of the Consti- 
tution. Thus, it is ludicrous to talk of 
a new ‘Hindu awakening’ or 'self- 
assertion’ underlying tlie BJP's 179 
seat tally. The BJP is fantasizing if it 
thinks that a largely negative vote, in 
which divisions among its opponents 
played a huge role, is an endorsement 
of Hindutva. 


Toa is no evidence that the anti- 
incumbency factor, where it was 
present, operated differently for the 
BJP than for its opponents. For ins- 
tance, theelectorate was rather softon 
the Left Front in Keralaand West Ben- 
gal and the TDP in Andhra, but deliv- 
ered a blistering rebuke to the BJP-Shiv 
Senain Maharashtra апа Rajasthan in 
straight contests. Indeed, the BJP-Sena 


-reversal in Maharashtra was in somè 


ways more dramatic than the Tamil 
Nadu setback to the DMK-TMC. 
Maharashtra and, to an lesser 
extent, Rajasthan, strongly confirm a 
major trend: the BJP in power tends to 
get quickly discredited; it cannot guar- 
antee state-level stability. Gujarat, 
U.P., M.P., Delhi, Haryana and 
Punjab haverepeatedly demonstrated 
thisinthe past. The BJP may win power 
in states primarily as a result of the 
Congress's decline. But it can rarely 
retain power for any length of time. 
Corruption, casteism and inability to 
carry plebeian layers ofthe population 
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with it often lead to the BJP’ s rapid iso- | 


lation. Wherever the BJP—or its former 
avatar, Jana Sangh — has wielded 


„power, it has been no less verial and 
"open to criminal’ influences.than the 
-Congress. And it has-rarely proved 
` stable or durable. Compare this with 


the left in West Bengal, which is the 
sole political force in India to have 
been returned to power insix consecu- 


' _ tive elections in a major state —an 


unmatched example of stability. ^ - 


А 
MS 


M. any commentators have been 


` tempted to see inthe post-election sce- 
-nario signs of emergence of a two- 


party system, centred on the Congress 
and the BJP. This is largely an illusion. 
The two together have won only 320 
seats; the rest (219, ortwo-fifths) have 
gone to other, mainly regional, parties. 
This latter is too large a proportion to 


' permit easy generalization and over- 


simplification of India’s highly, 
uniquely complex, political evolu- 
tion. The BJPcan weakly claim to have 
been asteadily growing force over the 
past decade or So, although its overall 


vote suffered a slight decline from 21 ` 


to20 percent between 1991 and-1996. 
However, despite its electoral gains, 


- , its strength today is much less than the 


Congress’s 193 seats in 1991, when 
that party was widely recognizéd as 


beingon a downhill slope. The BJP is” 

- very, very faraway from emerging as 
the pivot of Indian politics or, as it 

. would crave to claim, an inheritor of 


the Con gress tradition. Itisa ‘party on 
the extremity of our political spec- 


' trum, with a base whose narrowness 


bears no comparison with that of the 
Congress. 
On the other hand, the regiona- 


‘lisation process has advanced. The 


political weight and bargaining power 


of regional groupings has improved. 


What we now. have is not a two party 
system with a number of satellites, but 
а complex multipolar system, with 
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diverse tendencies and groupings 


_contending within terms defined by 


non-communal concerns and issues. 
The UFhas splittwice in two years, and 
one of its main — originally its biggest 
—components, the Janata Dal, has col- 
lapsed. But there still exists the core 
of a third pole around the Left Front 
and regional parties, including the 


Samajwadi Party. There are also inde- ` 


pendent, if weak, forces such as the 
Bahujan Samaj and Repüblican par- 
ties which cannot be written off. With 


a shift in political equátions, such а. 


pole could rapidly grow. The factthat 
the Samata, Biju Janata Dal; AIADMK 


‘and the Lok Shakti have a purely tac- 
tical alliance with the BJP and could ` 


easily desert it, cannot be underrated. 


N or has the BJP moved in the direc- 


tion of ‘normalizing’ or *Coagressi- 


‘sing’ itself, except in the negative 
sense of becoming brazenly unscru- - 


pulous in the pursuit of power, and 
being highly corruptand criminalised. 
The other sense of the term refers 
to the Congress’s earlier role, as a 
national umbrella party based on a 
relatively broad social coalition com- 
prising a scattering of the upper castes 
and the ‘core minorities’ (Muslims, 


-Dalitsand Adivasis), which attempted 


conciliation between competing inter- 
ests and agendas within a.co-opta- 
tionist framework defined by pe 
Nerva paradigm. 

7 Jnthis sense, the BJPhasnoteven 
ак to 'Congressise' itself. Itremains 
extremely narrowly based, both socially 
and geographically: Unlike the cen- 
trist Congress, the BJP is aright-win 5, 
hierarchical, elitist party. The Con-: 
gress has played around with identi- 
ties — caste, religion, language — but 
this was not central to its strategy of 
political mobilization. The BJP is 
obsessed with identity politics and 
dependenton it. Itcan never move out 
of the narrow confines of retrograde 


Hindu-supremacism. Its politics is 
deeply divisive, and rooted in exclu- 
sion and hatred: It can never be genu- 
inely inclusive and consensüal. rd 


aC 


о course, the BJP has acquired а 


great deal of resilience, and lias 
learned to speak in many voices and 
many tongues. It has exploited its 
timely tactical regional alliances to 
greatadvantdze. Butits Hindutva core 
remains intact, which defines its long- 
term agenda. The BJP is not about to 
transform itself..It remains a grave 
threat, to democracy, pluralism: and 
secularism. А 

The BJPzould well growthrough 
successful аШапсе- making, and later 
finessing, ofits allies. It could consoli- 
date its upper caste votes in the South 


. and the East, as itdid inthe North. But 


itcould also equally plausibly decline 
through an ercsion of its popular, espe- 
cially OBC, vote, and through sectar- 


ian policies that repel its ‘middle - 
` ground’ supporters who are not hard- 


core communalists. The BJP is a party 
whose future no longer lies in its own 
hands: it lies with the opponents, and 
will be determined by the way they 
choose to exercise their options. 

The BJP remains in thrall of the 


RSS. The RSS—its mentor, ideological І 
- master, organizational gatekeeper, 


and the final arbiter of its fate — is not 
about to mutate into a normal; demo- 
cratic organization.accountable to 
some public agency. It will remain 
-a semi-secret society. or cabal. The 


entire process of formation of the > 
` Vajpayee governmentclearly demon- ' 


strated the overwhelming power of the 
RSS over the EJP. The RSS, by its own 


admission, was involved in *consul- 


tations’ over the allotmeritof key port- 


folios to BJP ministers. It exercised . 
its veto against Cabinet berths for ' 


Jaswant Singh — whose name was 
taken off the list hours before the 


March 19 swearing in — and Pramod 


ff es 


АЕ 
баз 


i 


E 


Mahajan, who deserted the Advani 


faction for the Vajpayee group a year 
ago. (Vajpayee was acutely embar- 
rassed, but helpless.) 


, T. cornering of key portfolios 
suchas human resource development, 
information and broadcasting, and 
home by BJP-RSS hardliners is an 
indication of the likely moves of the 
Sanghinthecoming months. Through 


these pivotal positions, the RSS iscer- ` 


tain to appoint its men and women to 
important posts in ministries and spe- 
cialized institutions such as the Indian 
Councils of Social Science and His- 
torical Research, the Sahitya and 
Sangeet Natak Akademis, various 
cultural bodies, the Archaeological 
Survey of India, committees on text- 
books and syllabi, Doordarshan, All 
India Radio, and Prasar Bharati. It will 
also use its influence to sécure 
favourable appointments for its nomi- 
nees in the privately owned media. 
The RSS is likely to mount pres- 
sure in favour of its long-term super- 
communal agenda on the BJP from 
outside the government through the 
VHP, Bajrang Dal, Rashtriya Sevika 
Sangh and other Sangh-controlled 
organizations. The VHP-Dal’s stipula- 
tion of atwo year deadline for the con- 
struction of atemple at Ayodhya, and 
the announcement of a martial arts- 


oriented training programme for cad- · 


res to physically expel ‘foreigners’ 
and ‘infiltrators’ — which will no doubt 
be facilitated by Advani's plan to issue 
identity cards to all bona fide citizens, 
and thus, polarize the religious divide 
—already herald the direction in which 
theSangh Parivar will move. 


If that is the picture at the right - 


end of the spectrum, things are not 


very reassuring in the centre-left por- . 


tion either. The elections' biggest 
loser wasthe United Front, which saw 
its Lok Sabha strength decrease from 
179 to just 96. The UF'sregional com- 


position got further skewed: 55% of 
its MPs now come from just two states 


(West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh). The . 


Janata Dal, atone time the Front' s ful- 
crum, first split and now has all but 
collapsed. The Asom Gana Parishad 
scored a duck. Most important, the 
TDP whose leader was the Front's 
convenor, split àway and supported 
the BJP in the confidence vote. It may 
well join hands with the BJP in some 
formorother. 2 

‘What is less noticed, but is nev- 
ertheless important, is the shrinking of 
the left — the United Front's political 
midwife, and its ideologically most 
cogent component, which lends it 
much gravitas and weight. Of the 
Front's four left parties — the CPI(M), 
CPI, Revolutionary Socialist Party and 
Forward Block — the largest two suf- 
fered a significant loss.of votes. The 
CPI(M)'s aggregate vote percentage 
decreased from 6.12 in 1996 to 5.18, 
andtheCPI'sfrom 1.97 tojust 1.75, i.e. 
less than the Samata Party's 1.77, or 
the Trinarnul Congress's 2.43. Today, 


the CPI(M)'s national voteis not much. 
larger than the Bahujan Samaj Party’ s- 


at4.68%.. 


Tos the communist parties (CPs) 
political weight carinot be measured 
by mere votes, and they are qualita- 
tively different in character and impact 
from regional parties. But their decline 
is undeniable. With these elections, 
the voter has delivered aloud warning 
to the left: it had better shape up, or it 
could go into long-term decline, and 
become irrelevant. 

The left no longer has any Lok 
Sabha representation from the Hindi- 


speaking states. This has only hap- 


pened once before in 40 years. And 
that was in the 1977 ‘wave’ election. 


The CPI(M), with 32 MPs, is now con- ` 


fined to West Bengal, Kerala and 


Tripura alone. And the CP's strength | 


in the Lok Sabha has been reduced to 


a single-digit number, nine, in place 
of 12 in 1996. This is not just because 


the left did not make successful tacti- 


cal alliances. It is because of an ero- 
sion of its social base. 

Forthe first time since 1977, the 
CPI апа the CPI(M) failed to win a 
single seat from Bihar, which used to 
return five to nine communist MPs. In 
terms of votes polled, the two CPs 
received their worst drubbing since 
1957. From 10% in 1991, their vote is 
down to just four. The slack was not 
made up by the CPI(M)-Liberation 
group, Bihar’s fastest growing left- 
wing force, which won only 2% of 
the vote. 


l. West Bengal, the left retained its 
33 seats, but suffered a two percent- 
age point fall in votes. According to 
provisional figures, the aggregate vote 
for the left in West Bengal, at 47%, 
was only marginally higher than the 
Trinamul-BJP's 30% and the Con- 
gress’s 16.2% added together. To put 
it more starkly, the difference in the 
left and opposition votes was less than 
two lakhs in the state as a whole. The 
left’s vote has declined in 32 of 42 con- 
stituencies, in 14 of them by between 


. 3 and 6%. The gap in urban and rural 


votes (the latter preferring the left) has 
narrowed too. 
| In Andhra, where there are 
between 70,000 and 120,000 left votes 
in each constituency, and where the 
CPs once had solid bases, the CPI 
won just two seats and the CPI(M) lost 
all three contests it fought. In Tamil 
Nadu too, the CPs performed poorly 
compared to 1996. In Kerala, a pro- 
Congress shift in votes reduced the 
left's victory margins. The left also 
failed to attract sizable votes in any 
industrialcentres, where itcommands 
some influence among the working 
class. 

More generally, the left.is less 
and less able to take advantage of the 
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opportunities offered by Indian social 


and economic realities, including per- 
sistent mass-scale poverty, depriva- 
tion and unemployment, growing 
politicization and awareness of rights 
among oppressed people, and rising 
popular disgust with corruption and 
administrative breakdown, to which 
ithas often provided an alternative. Its 
appeal to youth, once strong thanks to 
the idealism, personal courage and 
sincerity of left leaders, has shrunk. It 
is not attracting new cadres from 


‘among workers and students. The 
left’ s traditional social base is narrow- 
` ing, and new support — among land- 


less agricultural workers in some 
areas —is not replenishing the loss. 


Т.. left has been staghating or 


. Slowly declining for the past decade. 


It could now soon go into a tailspin, 


. astheCPs have done in many countries 


afterthecollapseofthe Soviet Union. 
The Indian CPs areamong the hand- 
ful of such parties — with the CPs in 
South Africa, Brazil, Nepal, the Phil- 
ippines, and to anextentin France and 
Italy — which have bucked the trend. 
The Indian CPs experienced very little 


of the demoralization and despon- 
dency that their counterparts һауе. 
‚ suffered elsewhere in the world as а 


result of the collapse of the 'actually 


` existing socialisms’ with which they 


tended to be identified. 

This is no doubt a remarkable 
achievementin a period marked by the 
right's worldwide ascendancy. It is 
largely explained by the high stature 


enjoyed by the Indian left's leaders, 


the principled nature of its polities and 
its relatively superior record of gov- 
ernance. But this capital is fast deplet- 
ing. In West Bengal, the left may have 


become a victim of the rising aspira- - 


tions ithas itself generated through its 

successful record of governance. 
The CPs can try to rescue this 

situation by rethinking their strategies 


Power Play 


and making a major thrust towards 
mass mobilization on real issues, 
especially in the Hindi-speaking 
states, as well as cadre-recruitment 
and education. This could be particu- 
larly effective if itis accompanied by 
moves towards merger and unifica- 
tion of the left. But the CPs will have 
to-try hard to keep their heads above 


the water—in spite of the fact that their 
agenda or programmes retain a large - 


measure of relevance for the plebeian 
layers of the Indian population. c 


' Boss: political-ideological 
Space for a third force, viz. a true 


alternative to the BJP and the Con- 
gress, has by no means vanished or 
shrunk to minuscule proportions in 
spite of the setback to the UF, it is hard 
to see how it will acquire organized 
expression unless the left’s weight — 
and its sheer numbers — grow and it is 
able to.exercise greater leverage on 
ideologically weak but politically 
important allies such as the SP. Suc- 
cessful alliance building, as in 
Maharashtra, where the BJP-Sena 
could be electorally punished, is, of 
course, still possible in many states. 
This can help stop the BJP's forward 
march. But for a more durable and 
coherent Third Front to emerge, the 
left would have to become more pow- 
erful and active. dO 
Where does the Congress stand 
after the 1998 elections? Its fate con- 
tinues to be uncertain. Nationally, the 
party has won just about one-half of 
one per cent more votes than the BJP, 
but its success rate (proportion of win- 
ning to contesting candidates) is far 
lower (32%) than the BJP’ s 47. Its per- 
formance is highly uneven and erratic 
in many states, and abysmal in Uttar 
Pradesh (where it has been wiped out) 
and poor in Bihar (where its base 
continues to shrink). But the Congress 
has been able to. escape utter margi- 
nalisation and collapse. Indeed, the 


entry of Sonia Gandhi, and her assum- 
ption of its presidency, has given it 
new hope, and certainly put a lid on 
more extreme forms of internal fac- 
tionalism. © | 

However, this has been'achi- 
eved at an enormous cost. To start 


- With, it is far from clear that Sonia 


Gandhi's election campaign won the 
Congress very many votes or seats. А 
quick analysis suggests that it made 
little difference in constituencies, 
e.g. in U.P., where the party was 
already in poor shape. It may have, 
again,only contributed marginally in 
Maharashtra, where the Congress was 


anyway better placed to improve on . 


its 1996 performance even before her 
decisión to campaign — thanks to alli- 


ances with tke Republican Party and ' 


the SP. 


j| S are few signs that Sonia 
Gandhi understands the intricacies 
of politics, o- knows her party parti- 
cularly well,-well enough to be its 
strategist. Her entry — and the crude 
manner in which Sitaram Kesri was 
thrown out of the top Congress job 
almost overnight — has strengthened 
the worst forms of sycophancy and 
servility in zn already effete-party. 
This will act as a dampener and an 
obstacle just when the Congress is in 
dire need of organizational decentrali- 
zation and. political radicalization. 
The party will be tempted to put on 
holdany serious effort to evaluate why 


+ ithas been going downhill for so long, ` 


how its right-wing economic policies, 
its corrupt ways, and its repeated com- 
promises with communalism have 
caused the less of much of its social 
base, and what could be done to stem 
and reverse this process. ` 

The manner in which Sonia 
Gandhi was ‘elected’ chairperson of 


the Congress Parliamentary Party . 


when she is not a member of either 
House of Parliament, nor intends to 


i 


be, speaks poorly of both its lack of 
respect for the principle of account- 
ability of leaders, and of substitu- 
tionism: substitute a supposedly char- 
. ismatic leader for real politics and 
programmes, and hope it will do the 
trick! 


b: Congress continues to adhere 
toits post-1991 neo-liberaleconomic 
policy orientation. Indeed, with 
Manmohan Singh emerging more 
powerful and becoming the party's 
spokesman on economic affairs, this 
seems to have been strengthened. 
Unless changed, this orientation could 
prolong the Congress’s alienation 
from the bulk of the population and 
isolate it further from the poor in a 
period of economic uncertainty and 
slowdown. туа 

The Congress is yet to take а 
convincing stand on its involvement 
in, and responsibility for, the steady 
trend over 20.years favouring the 
growth of communal, especially 
Hindu-communal, forces; the increas- 
ingly partisan role of the police and 


bureaucracy in riot after communal. 


riot; and its workers' own.active par- 
ticipation, for instance, in the anti- 
Sikh carnage of 1984. It has a great 
- deal to answer for as regards the 
: Ayodhya movement and its horrible 
. aftermath of January 1993, especially 
'in Bombay — when its own govern- 
ments were in power in the state and 
atthe Centre. , 
The Congress's 'apology' for 
the Babri demolition sounds lessthan 
` sincere because it comes too late and 
is unaccompanied by a policy shift or 
areal tangible change at the practical 
level. For instance, there has been no 
active anti-communal mobilization 
by the Congress any where. Even the 
principal ideologicalattack on the BJP 
in the first post-election session of 
Parliament was léd less by the Con- 
gress than by the left, the SP and the 


- BSP. Sonia Gandhi’s offer of ‘con- 


structive’ cooperation to Vajpayee 
has been seen asa signal that Congress 
MPs should go soft on the BJP. Gandhi 
has shown no inclination to refurbish 


the Congress's image, let alone the . 


reality, as a party that is incorrigibly 
corrupt, venal and manipulative, and 
which is too decadent to be able to 
practise a people-oriented politics. 
The stigma of the Bofors-scandal 
remains a liability for the Congress, 
making it vulnerable to manipulation, 
even blackmail. 


"d 


Т... apart, the Congress seems 
rather poorly placed to relate to some 
of the most important processes that 
have been reshaping Indian society 
and politics over the past decade and 
more. These include the politicization 
of several plebeian layers who were 
for long excluded from politics and 
effectively disenfranchised; the “Ғог- 
ward march of the Backwards'; the 
transformation ofcaste identities from 
ritual hierarchical status to political 
communities, especially in the Gan- 
getic plains; the self-assertion of the 
Dalits; movementtowards seculariza- 
tion and modernization among the 
Muslims; and at the same time, the 
consolidation of an upwardly mobile 
consumerist middle class elite that is 
increasingly turning rightwards and 
largesections of which are becoming 
communalised, even as the economy 
isrealigned and restructured to favour 
private enterprise and global capital. 

Unless the Congress can relate 


'to the positive components of these 


processes апа radicalize itself ideo- 
logically, it will not be able to build a 
programmatic basis on which to sur- 


"vive and grow. It is far from clear that 


the Congress leadership is aware of 
the need for such a programmatic 
base. In some ways, unlike Narasimha 
Rao, Sitaram Kesri, for all his faults 


and weaknesses, could at least read - 


the writing on the wall on the Mandal 
issue, as well as on communalism. 
Kesri's successor remains an 
ünknownentity. Leaders closeto her, 
and who matter in the party, do not 
seem inclined to undertake the kind of 
frank heart-searching and critical 
analysis that is urgently needed to 
understand why the party is in a mess, 
and how it might get out of it. The hold 
over the party of .power-brokers 
and coteries remains strong. The 
appointment of such staid, unimagi- 
native, or compromised figures such 
as Sharad Pawar, Manmohan Singh 
and P.A. Sangma to a ‘task force’ to 
‘rejuvenate’ the Congress does not 
inspire confidence that the party’s. 
leaders are serious about learning les- 
sons from the past and.charting out 
a bold new path. It is far from clear 
that they will resist the temptation to 
substitute tired slogans for real, ima- 
ginative, pro-people policies. But it 
is clear that unless they do-so, the 
Congress’s decline could well become 
terminal. | 


Tie BJP, despite its gains, seems as 
yetunable to fill the vacuum the Con- 
gress has left. Nor is the bruised Third 
Front poised to make a serious bid to 
do so. Thus, the current political 
impasse, in which the BJP has an edge 
— and holds half the reins of central 
power — seems likely to continue for 
some.time — unless the parties of the 
left and the centre transform them- 
selves and translate the aspirations 
and concerns of their social base into 
well thought out programmes and 
policies. Only thencan the actual cen- 
tre of gravity of Indian politics—which 
is determined by the balance of politi- 
cal forces at a given point of time — be 
realigned with or made to coincide 
with its ‘natural’ centre, which lies on 
the left. Until and unless that happens, 
instability will remain endemic to 
Indian politics. 
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Power Play 


Reaching out — 


RADHIKA RAMASESHAN 


FROM the stridency of anti-upper 
caste slogans like Tilak, Tarazu; aur 
Talwar/Inko maaro, juthe chaar 
(expressing the collective wrath of 
the backward castes and Dalits against 
the Brahmins, symbolised by the 
‘tilak’ caste mark, and the Banias and 


> Thakurs with the weighing scales and 


swordemblematising their traditional 
occupations) to the importance of 
holding bhai-chaara (brotherhood) 
rallies, it has been a long, tumultuous 
and uneven journey ‘across the 
country’s politicalscape for the 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP). After a 
series of successes in the elections 
held after 1993 — when the BSP's part- 
nership with the Samajwadi Party (SP) 
in Uttar Pradesh saw itin power for the 
first time — the BSP seems to have hit 
an all-time low in the 1998 Lok Sabha 
polls. Its group of Lok Sabha MPs has 
come down from 11 to just five. 

: The BSP lost all the seats it con- 
tested in Madhya Pradesh and Punjab. 
In U.P. it suffered a net loss of two 
seats, while in Haryana it managed to 


gainone- thanks primarily to the alli- 
ance with the Om Prakash Chautala 
led HaryanaLok Dal. 

. Butthe BSP's vote share incre- 
ased marginally even in states like 
Punjab where it contested alone. In 
Haryana its vote percentage was 
enhanced from 6.59 in 1996 to 7.68 
and in Madhva Pradesh from 8.18 to 
8.80. In Punjab it went up from 9.35 
іп 1996, when the BSP was tiéd up with 
the Akali Dal, to 12.87 despite the loss 
of an ally. In О.Р. it increased negli- 
gibly from 20.61 to 20:76. In Jammu 
and Kashmir it decreased from 5.99 


to 5.05. Overall its share remained 


more or less stagnant despite the loss 
ofseats.  . 5 
Somerandorh inferences can be 
drawn from the bare-boned statistics. 
First, unlike in U.P., where the BSP's 
role has been critical in forming the 
coalition governments since 1993, it 


has not assumed that kind of leverage .: 


atthe Centre, despite its leader Kanshi 
Ram’s statements to the contrary. 
Kanshi Ram’s refrain in the recent 


ki 


-elections was, ‘I will be the king- 
maker, if not the king.’ Both the roles 
haveeluded him so far. The safestcon- 
clusionisthatthe BSP has been beaten 
to the game by more adept regional 
parties and formations. | 

Second, on its own itis unlikely 
to wield the degree of clout it has tried 


to bargain for, In U.P., for instance, ће. 


BSP's 20.76 combined with its erst- 
while ally the SP’s 28.67, makes fora 
spectacular49.43 ofthétotal vote per- 
centage. It is almost 13% more than 
the 36.5296 polled by the BJP which 
with its 58 seats continues to be the 
front-runner in the state. 


N ot for nothing has this attractive 
combined vote percentage induced 
- regret tinged with wistfulness among 
the second-rung leaders of the SP 
and BSP, who sounded as though they 
were putting up with the shenanigans 
of, their egotistical leaders under 
duress. “Тһе SP-BSP has the poten- 
tial to emerge as the country’s first 
force,’ remarked an aide of Kanshi 
Ram, while a SP general secretary's 
conclusion was, “Най Kanshi Ram 
and Mulayam Singh Yadav (the SP 
'supremo) come together, the former 
could have ruled over the country 
and the tatter over О.Р.’ In Madhya 
Pradesh, its vote percentage added to 
the Congress’ share of 39.27 produces 
a difference of 2.33 against the BJP's 
45.75. It would have certainly taken 


the Congress’ seat tally up by leaps 


andbounds. | 

Leaving aside prime ministerial 
aspirations, the electoral journey 
‘alone. seems to’ have minimized 
Kanshi Ram's role in catalyzing a 
third front as an alternative to the BJP 
and Congress. The poor showing in 
the Lok Sabha polls has forced the 
BSP's leadership to lie low for the 
present. Unlike the SP—a comparison 
is inevitable since the two parties form 
the main opposition poles in U.P. — 


which has already engaged its cadres 
in organizational revamping and ten- 
tativeagitational programmes, the BSP 
is groping for a sense of directión. 
Why? | ` 


ў he main reason is that the BSP has 
never made an impactas an opposition 
party — x role it was consigned to for 


years in the states where it has a base.. 


Power is the key to the party’s politi- 
cal and social impact. A clue to this 
phenomenon is to be sought in the 
presence of the Dalits in the bureau- 
cracy, police and the provincial civil 
service. 

There are as many Dalits (150 
to be precise) in the U.P. bureaucracy 
as Brahmins. The Dalits have 
upstaged the Kayasthas who once 
controlled the bureaucracy. But as 


Лопе as U.P. was ruled by a Brahmin 


chief minister, the Dalit officials were 
relegated to inconsequential postings. 
It was only when the Charan Singh 
headed Lok Dal government was 
installed did the Dalit officials 
assert their solidarity for the first 
time by grouping themselves into the 


Ambedkar Mahasabha, which has 


over.the years become a forum for 


active lobbying for positions of power. 


and patronage. This despite the fact 
that Charan Singh represented the 
Jats, asocial grouping stereotyped for 
its display of *muscle prowess' and 
collective ‘high-handedness’. 
Interestingly, mainstream intel- 


lectual opinion has sought to propa- ` 


gate the theory that Jats and Dalits 
were historical adversaries, whose 


antagonisms centred around land rela- ` 


tions, while the Brahmins and Dalits 
have co-existed against an idyllic 
backdrop, approximating the Biblical 
utopia of the lion and the lamb. But 
senior Dalit officials in U.P. said 
that Charan Singh’s coming to 
power was ‘like a breath of fresh air’ 
(to quote a senior police official and 


an Ambedkar Mahasabha leader, 


S.R. Darapuri). 

` Perhaps the so-called anta- 
gonisms need to be put in perspec- 
tive. Unlike the traditional Brahmin 
and Thakur or Rajput landowners, 
who could be classified as the old 
zamindars, the Jats are medium land- 
owners who were among the princi- 
pal beneficiaries of the land ceiling 


legislation which resulted in the abo- : 
lition of zamindari. Quite apart from . 


the feudal absentee landlords of yore, 
the Jats also took to tilling and culti- 
vating the land themselves with mod- 
ern methods of farming introduced 
with the advent of the Green Revolu- 
tion. Though the otherwise enterpris- 
ing and diligent new class of peasantry 
continued to exploit the Dalit labou- 
rers with the same impunity as the 
traditional landlords, е main source 
of antagonism was not so much this 
exploitation as the fact that a section 
of Dalits themselves began to compete 
with the Jats as the new landowners. 


T... were the Jatavs or Chamars 
of western U.P., who also benefited 
fromthe spin-offs of the Land Ceiling 
Act. The surplus earnings from their 
traditional calling of shoe manufac- 
turing were invested in land. Onceen- 
gaged as workers by Muslims in the 
leather business — concentrated in 
Agra and Kanpur - the Jatavs gained 
from the large-scale outflow of Mus- 
lims after Partition. The infrastructure 
left behind by Muslim traders, com- 
bined with their skills, saw the growth 
of an affluent class of Jatavs, who 
branched off into farming to keep their 
rural links intact. І 


With some wealth came the. 


added bonus of reservations in educa- 
tion and jobs. In the pre-Mandal era, 
the first challenge to the upper caste 
hegemony in officialdom came from 
the Dalits. Land, money and power — 
the Dalits were the recipients of the 
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three ingredients of political success, 
albeit in varying measures. But it was 
enough for them to make their pres- 
ence felt on the political scene, as cli- 
ents or patrons, as manipulators or the 
subject of manipulation. 

Charan Singh kindled the first 
instincts of where collective action 
could lead socially disadvantaged 
groups. One of U.P.’s few non Brah- 
min chief ministers, Veer Bahadur 
Singh (Ram Naresh Yadav and C.B. 
Gupta were the others) fanned the urge 


_ still further. With the predominantly 


pro-Brahmin bureaucracy and police 
unreceptive to serving anon-Brahmin 
chief minister, Singh had no choice 
but to fall back on the Dalit officials, 
who were by then numerically quite 
aforce. | 


B recall that it was 
Singh who took the first ‘radical’ (by 


` U.P.'s social yardstick) step of post- 
. ing Dalits as district magistrates and 
superintendents of police. These _ 


postings triggered off the first rum- 


blings down the administrative chain. 
. Dalits were posted as land revenue 
officials, clerks and lekhpals. In con- | 


creteterms it meantthat the Land Ceil- 
ing Act would be implemented more 
vigorously and pattas given to the 
landless. Singh'ssudden death and the 
return of a Brahmin chief minister, 
Narayan Dutt Tiwari, putaspannerin 
the works. | 

But the Veer Bahadur Singh 
interlude signaled a radical shift in 
heartland politics — it marked the end 
of the ‘golden’ era of the Brahmin- 
Muslim-Dalit social alliance, and 
unleashed ambitions of socio-political 
assertions in each of them, especially 
the Dalits. The BSP had arrived to fill 


the vacuum. 


As noted earlier, it was on the 


_ fringes in 1989 when the heartland's 


politicalscape was dominated by 
two opposing political ideologies 


Power Play 


symbolised by Mandal and Mandir. 
They first attempted to challenge the 
status quo and the established role of 


.the upper castes as the norm-setters 


and pacesetters in society. To quote 
Hasan, “ОВС ideas of politics were 
clearly influenced by the need to poli- 
ticize caste, using it as the basis for 
organizing political constituencies 
and waging political battles on behalf 
ofthe oppressed.”! ? 


F.. the Rss (Rashtriya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh) and the BJP, founded оп 
the idealofa ‘strong, resurgent’ India 
emblematized in the symbol of an 
expansionist map of Akhand Bharat 
— whose boundaries go beyond 
Afghanistan in the North West to 
Indonesia in the East — the very idea 
ofafractured post-Mandal social pol- 
ity was anathema. L.K. Advani’ s Ram 
rathrolled across the plains of the West 
and the heartland selling the ‘vision’ of 
an Akhand Bharat contained in the 
depiction of amacho Ram. 

Where was the BSP, with its 
pachyderm symbol in sky blue, in a 
landscape dominated by Mulayam 
Singh Yadav and his OBC politics and 
the BJP and its communal politics? As 
afringe party with 11 MLAsinthe U.P. 
legislature in 1991. But the first 
glimmerings of Kanshi Ram's unique 
school of politics were seen when he 
forged a tentative alliance with 
Mulayam Singh Yadav'in the Lok 
Sabha by-election of November 1991 
inBtawah. 

Kanshi Ram thus far had given 
theimpression of being anon-serious 
player in electoral politics. The BSP 
peddled the lack of an election mani- 
festo as a virtue. Kanshi Ram's oft 
repeated line was: “We һауе a one 
point programme - take power.' He 
had always contested in high-profile 
1. ZoyaHasan, Questfor Power: Oppositional 


Movements and Post-Congress Politics in 
Uttar Pradesh, Oxtord University Press, 1998. 


fights — whether it was against V.P. 
Singh and Sunil Shastri in the 
Allahabadby-election of June 1988 ог 
іп Amethi in 1991. But heestablished 
the fact that the Dalits were moving 
away fromthe Congress. | 
The decision to contest the 
Btawah by-poll represented the first 
serious move on his parttoenlarge his 
Dalit base and embrace other impor- 
tant social groupings, which in this 
case happened to be Mulayam Singh 
Yadav'sbaseof Yadavs and Muslims. 
The Congress putup a Brahmin, Shiv 
Shanker Tiwari from Etawah with its 
huge population of Brahmins. The BJP 
settled fora backward caste candidate 
from among the Shakhyas. Kanshi 
Ram won despite an imperfect alli- 
ance. It proved that a good section of 
the Yadavs and Muslims had voted for 


him along with the Dalits. Tiwari's М 
defeat signaled the end of the Con- 


gress' winning social equation. 


і solatedasit was, the Etawah by-poll 
— which did not merit the attention 


‘of political analysts — heralded the 


arrival of a fractured social polity in 
U.P. This was within just five months 


of a ‘saffron’ sweep in the state. Тһе 


Congress apart, the BJP had reason to 
feel shaky. Its worst fears.came true 
when the SP-BSP alliance edged out the 
BJP in the 1993 assembly elections 
which took place exactly a year after 
what the Hindutva combine would 
describe as a ‘watershed’ in its politi- 
cal growth~ the demolition of the 
Babri mosque on 6 December 1992. 
Instéad of ‘unifying’ Hindu society, a 


year-and-a-half of saffron rule had | 


caused the fissures to become more 
pronounced. 

The SP-BSP partnership, which 
sought to coalesce the interests of 
the other backward classes (OBCs). 


‘Dalits, Mus ims and other religious 


minorities, was hailed by secularists 
and liberals as holding out the first 


ka 


real challenge to upper caste hege- 
mony. Stray voices of sceptics, how- 
' ever, cautioned that the arrangement 
was born more out of the short-term 
expediency offindinga place forthese 
sections-under the political sun than 
posing an ideological challengeto the 
status quoist Braliminical order. | 


Kanshi Ramattempted to sugar- . 


coat the experiment in a ‘politically 
correct' idiom as a fight agaihst«the 
forces of the Manuvadi structure. 
© Cracks developed ina matter of time. 
The Samajwadi Party-led new social 
coalition sent out a clear signal from 
day one that it was in government to 


empower and protect.the interests of: 
the OBCs, especially the more affluent. . 
- used the elections to the panchayats 


groupings of Yadavs and Kurmis: 
` Appropriately enough, the then chief 
minister Mulayam Singh Yadav and 
. his deputy, Beni Prasad Verma, à 
Kurmi, held a joint public meeting a 
day afterthe government was installed 
. to beam this message in the-OBC 
stronghold of Barabanki. · · 


А... same meeting, Yadav 


announced policies arid measures 
to strengthen the interests of the 
more backward classes (MBCs) like 
Kumhars and Mallahs. For the 
Kumhars, whose traditional оссира- 
tiom is pottery manufacture, and the 
Mallahas, who are fishermen, lie 
' announced direct leasehold rights 
over clayey soil and lakes and ponds 
-which were traditionally leased out to 
intermediaries by the previous gov- 
ernments and thereby trapped these 
communities in an intricate web of 
exploitation. | 

The political message had an 
‘immediate repercussion at the grass- 
‚ roots. The OBCs, who lay low during 
the preceding BJP regime, began flex- 


ing their muscles not so much at the. ` 


uppercastes but the Dalits, who were 
alsoexhilarated by the prospect of par- 
ticipation in government for the first 


time ever. Clashes broke out in places 
wherethe Dalits tried to take over pos- 
session of land which-was given to 


them by the Congress governments. 


Their modus operandi was:to put up 
Ambedkar statues. The land was 


_almostalways in the possession of the 


OBCs since in its overweening inter- 
est to safeguard the interests of the 


upper castes, the Congress govern- 
ments had parceled out land in the pos- | 


session of either the intermediate 


castes like the Jats or the OBCs to be’ 


redistributed among the Dalits. Land, 


the Congress had seen to it, would pre- . 
empt the OBC-Dalit alliance from ` 
-crystallizing.. — N 


Mulayam Singh Yadav also 


and cooperatives to the advantage 
of the OBCs. The shift in power from 


the upper castes to the OBCs at the 
grassroots made the Congress and the. 
‘BJP shaky. But ill equipped-to act on: 
their own, they turned to Kanshi Бат: 

‚ who by-then had become distrustful 


of Yadav’ s bonafides. 

Using the BSP's slogan of Vote 
hamara, raj tumhara, nahi chalega, 
nahichalega (We will no longer allow 
the upper castes to seize power with 
the Dalits’ votes) to its advantage, the 
BJP offered to install Kanshi Ram's 
protege Mayawati as chief minister if 
he agreed to sunder his ties with the SP._ 
The BsP fell to the bait and thus an anti- 


-BJP rainbow coalition vanished. 


W. the BJP had not bargained 


for from the Kanshi Ram-Mayawati 


‘duo was their acumen and skills to 


exploit the power structure to their 
advantage. If Yadav played around 
with the panchayats and cooperatives 
to empower his constituents, for the 
BSP's leaders the bureaucracy was 
putty in theirable hands, to be manipu- 


lated at will. Dalit bureaucrats and 


police officials were given.the choic- 
est postings. The legislation on’the 


~ 


Prevention of Atrocities against the 
Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes 
(popularly knownas the Harijan Act) 


> was enforced in letter and spirit for the 


first time. Not only-Yadav’s OBCs, 
even the BJP’s upper caste supporters 


` bore the brunt of this Act to such an 


extentthatthe normally voluble Brah- 
mins and Thakurs, especially those 
living in villages and small towns, 
clamped up for the first time for fear 
that their.usual utterances (which 
were of course pejorative) would pro- 


- voke the provisions of the ‘dreaded’ 
Act. Quite simply, Mayawati put 
the fear of god into the hearts of the 


non-Dalits. 


N aturally the ВІР could not end- 


lessly vindicate Mayawati’s acts to its ` 
own constituents. Using the bogey of : 


‘corruption’ and ‘misrule’ it withdrew 


‘support to the government. But there 


was a section in the BJP, then as now, 
notably the Brahmin leaders like Atal 
Behari Vajpayee, Murli Manohar 
Joshi and Kalraj Mishra.who reck- 
oned that only through an alliance 


"with the BSP could the BJP hope to rule 


on itsown strength at the Centre. The 
calculation was obviously inspired by 
the Congress' Brahmin-Dalit-Muslim 
formula (minus the Muslims) which 


enabled the party to hold its owninthe . 


heartland for decades. 


“But the OBC leaders like Kalyan: 


Singh and Thakurs like Rajnath Singh 
opposed the idea as they feared it 
would edge them out in the BJP’s 


-scheme of politics. Such apprehen- 


sions persisted the second time round 
when Vajpayee and Joshi—blessed by 


the RSS — firmed up an alliance with : 


the BSP to forma government and head 
it by rotation, six months by a BSP 


.chief minister and six months by-one 


fromtheBJP. . i 
. Ifthere was a heady exuberance 
among the Dalits during Mayawati’s 


- first tenure as the chief minister, which 
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gave the impression they hadn'tquite 
_ come to terms with the reality of being 
‚ in power, the second term saw them 
. settling’ down to the nitty- -gritty of 
governance and going about their 
agenda in a more hard-headed man- 
ner. Mayawatiused the Harijan Actas 
fiercely as before and added more con- 
crete programmes. She restructured 
the entire chain of command in the 
| administration to ensure that landless 


Dalits, who were given pattas мау: 


back during the Emergency by Indira 
: ` Gandhi, were actually given-posses- 

` sion of their land — -irrespective of 
whether it clashed with the interests of 
the BJP’s upper caste voters or not. 


a 


he Ambedkar village scheme was | 
seriously implemented for the first - 


. time. A cluster of villages i ineach dis- 
ті was earmarked under the scheme 


and provided with pucca roads, tube- .' 


"wells, canals, a primary health centre, 

apri mary school (actually manned by 
teachers), and a community centre. 

Apart from providing the basic infra- 
` structure to improve the quality of life 
„for thé rural Dalits, such schemes 
` impartedasenseofdignity and amore 


forward looking vision to thém forthe , 


_ firsttime.: 
-In an Ambedkar village’ in the 
Tundlaregion, the Dalits—traditional 


land-owners, well-fed and scarcely” 


fitting into the insular stereotype of 
impoverished people—I was told that 
-the infrastructure facilities enabled 
them to challenge the upper castes’ 
` patronage forthe first time ever. ‘Now 
: we do not have to go begging to them 


for water to irrigate our fields. The 


other day when I was invited by a 
Brahmin fora family wedding, Itold 
‘him clearly, you.go about it properly. 

_ Wewillattendthe wedding only if you 
personally call on us and do not make 


separate sitting arrangements for us.. 


He had no choice but to agree, ` said a 
` BSPactivist. 


Power Play 


Inanother village in Aligarh dis- 


trict, the arrogant Thakurs were hoist - ` 


ontheirown petard when one day they 
refused to allow the Dalits the use of 
the only road connecting the village 
with the city. This had been an age- 
old practice, but the new generation 
of conscientised Dalits refused to fol- 


low it. They caught hold of some’ 


Thakurs, and in what was considered 
the ‘ultimate insult’, shaved off their 
moustaches. і 4 


To proponents of the line that ` 


caste-based assertions are antithetical 


to development activities, to those ' 


who hold ‘casteist politics’ respon- 
sible for a state’s ‘backwardness’, 


`+ Mayawati’ s answer was the opposite: 


In essence it meant development 
would also have to include among its 


beneficiaries the socially and eco- - 
nomically disadvantaged groupings. ` 


Ti long-term implication are that 
given the obduracy of the heartland's 
uppercastesto share power with other 


groups — interestingly, unlike the 
‚ southern Brahmins they did not flee 


their-regions when confronted with 
the inevitability of OBC-Dalitempow- 
erment and have opted to fight it out— 
the BSP cannot persist with its agenda 
unless it strikes an alliance. But to 


translate its political base and voting : 
. power into political power, the BSP 


must strike durable alliances based on 


certain political principles and acom- 


mitment toa shared vision, rather than 
one which would yield short-term 
benefits. Otherwise, the party will be 
left high and dry, as in U.P., where a 
series of splits have all but left the 
BSP's shell intact — for the moment 
atleast. . 
As of now, its only s strateg gy - - 
апа atentative one atthat— aims to go 


beyond its limited Jatav base to reach - 


out to other caste groupings, particu- 
larly the MBCs. Hence the emphasis on 
bhai-chaara in its latest rhetoric. 


"o ae 


From resistance to resignation - 


M PLN 


THIS paper attempts to understand 


how sections of Muslims belonging to 
various socio-economic strata and dif- 


` ferent ideological and sectarian per- 


suasions responded to the ideology of 
Hindutva, particularly in the context 
of elections held in U.P. since 1993. 
It is largely based on interviews 


conducted in Allahabad around the ` 


1993 and 1996 U.P. Assembly elec- 
tions, therecently held parliamentary 
elections (1998), andasurvey of about 
200 Muslim respondents each in 


* This paper is extracted from a larger report 
prepared for the Thematic Studies project of 
The National Election Study 1996, Tons 
by the CSDS and UGC. 


Allahabad and Banaras in January/ 
February 1997. 

'" The growth of Hindutva in the 
last decade has been a disturbing 
and complex phenomenon. It both 
created an environment for the demo- 
lition of the Babri Masjid on 6Decem- 


'ber 1992 by Hindu militants and 
prepared the ground for the emer- . 


gence of social and political forces 
like the Samajwadi Party (SP) and 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) which 


. offered the Muslims political choices 


other than the Congress to fight the 
Hindurightin U.P. 


Theattempts ofthe advocatés of 


Hindutva to simultaneously target 
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р... the 1993 U.P. ‘Assembly 
‘election the Muslims mood was 
-surcharged. Their enthusiasm was 


Muslims and to woo them has com- 


pelled different sections of Muslims 
to constantly review their perception 


_and response to this seemingly chang- - 


ing ideology, particularly when plan- 
ning electoral strategy. Here I shall: 
mainly focus on the response of the 


© U.P. Muslims.’ 


I had closely observed the1993 


-U.P. Assembly election, particularly in 
` Allahabad, and used the opportunity to 


jnterview a sizeable number of Mus- 


‘Tims. In comparison to 1993, the atmo- 


sphere during the-1996 parliamentary 
as well as assembly elections was vis- 


: ibly cynical and lacking i inenthusiasm 
. as far ав Muslims were concerned. By 


the time the 1998 parliamentary elec- 


; tion was held, this cynicism.became 


even more pronounced. 


overtly visible as was their apprehen- 


- sion. Coming within six months of the 


demolition of the Babri Masjid, the 
1993 election was an important one. 
Muslims were understandably ner- 
vous about how the majority commu- 
nity would vote. They feared that a BJP 
victory would give formal legitimacy 


`. to the demolition of the Babri Masjid 


and were desperate to ensure that the 
BJP was contained. In this endeavour 
they- were willing to join forces ‘with 


- any political formation, other than the 


Congress, which could defeat the BJP. 
Fortunately for the Muslims such a. 
formation crystallized in the form of- 


„the SP-BSP alliance. Their support to . 


this alliance succeeded in containing . 
the BJP. 

By the time the 1996 election 
was held, the SP-BSP alliance had 


- fallen apart. Forashort period the ВР, 


did form a government with the sup- 
port of the BJP and worse, the SP and 
BSP entered the 1996 elections as 
sworn enemies. А weak Congress, 


Power Play 


which the Muslims were in no mood 
to forgive for its role inthe demolition 
of the Babri Masjid, and an unbridge- 
able divide in the political formation 
which the Muslims had erithusiasti- 


cally supported barely three years 


back, left them on the horns of a 
dilemma. Although the U.P. Muslims 
did eventually cast their lot with 
Mulayam Singh's Samajwadi Party, 
it was riot with the enthusiasm which 
was visible earlier. In 1993 they had 
voted the SP-BSP alliance with enthu- 
siasm and hope; in 1996 the Muslims 
voted for the SP mainly because there 
appeared to be no otherchoice. 

„Ву 1998 this waningenthusiasm 
had turned into utter cynicism. The 
Congress and other anti-BJP political 


formations claimed Muslim votes on . 


the slogan of secularism and social 


_ justice, which increasingly sounded 


hollow and unconvincing; the mis- 
trust and petty quarrels among them 
had created a sense of revulsion in the 
minds of voters in general and Mus- 
lim votersinparticular. | 


Т. inability of these forces to forge 


an alliance even after the 1996 elec- 
tion resulted in months of political 
uncertainty. The subsequent experi- 
ment by the BJPand BSP to share power 
by rotating chief ministers every six 
‘month, predictably broke down soon 


after Mayawati’ s first term in office. Ж 
. This resulted in blatant horse-trading 


“апа opportunistic splits within the 
U.P. Congress and the BSP. Every 
defector was promptly. inducted into 
the Kalyan Singh ministry, the 
strength of which almost reached a 
hundred. Subsequently, shameful 


_ scenes were enacted.by the U.P. leg- 


islators of all political denominations 


іп the Assembly during the vote of ` ` 


confidence, making acomplete mock- 
ery of the political system. It exposed 
inthe crudest form the depths to which 
all political parties andMheir leaders 


could descer.d in their lust for power. 


АП talk of principles and ideology 
'seemed to have lost meaning. 


Coming in the wake of these 
developments, the 1998 election off- 


“ered limited choices tothe U.P. Mus- . - 
- lims. The general feeling of cynicism 


and disenchantment with politics was 


© widespread. Today, more Muslims , ` 


can be heard saying that ‘all political 
parties are the same’, that ‘they all use 
Muslims as vote, banks’, and that ‘no 
political par ty has ever done anything 
concrete/substantial forthe Muslims.’ 

Itis another matter that ‘concreté/sub- 


stantial’ are r-éver coherently defined. 
. Ironically, this is close to what the 


BJP, the main political exponent of 
Hindutva, has claimed for quite some 
time. 


А... perceptible change appa- 
rent during the last election was a 
metamorphcsis in the Muslim mood, 
towards the BJP, Though during elec- 
tion, one ncrmally sees resistance 
among Muslims to the BJP, this time 
around the mood was one of resigna- 


.tion. There were at least two reasons 


for this. Firsz, the Muslims appearéd 
to be disturbed by the petty quarrels 
and back stabbing in the anti-BJP 
camp. Secord, and more significant, 


а major thrust of the BJP's campaign 


during the lastelection, particularly by 


' its national. leadership, was to seri- 
ously woo the Muslims and allay their 5 


fears. This worked wonders from the 


_BJPpointof view. It more than doubled f 
its share of the Muslim vote in U.P. 
(from between 2-3% to about 6-7%). 


It was able to neutralize Muslim resis- 


_ tance to aconsiderable degree, which 


helped it win many more seats than it 
would otherwise have. 

During the 1993: ‘election I had 
witnessed the enthusiasm with which 
burga clad women stood in queues at 


polling booths and how young Mus- 


lim boys carted their old grandparents 


ED» 


ee 


E 
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on bicycles, rickshaws and even in 
their arms, in order to enable them to 
cast their vote. In contrast, during the 
last election I found some of the same 
polling booths in the Muslim mohallas 
comparatively deserted. With the 
opposition against the BJP hopelessly 
divided, Muslims seemed to have 
realized that their effort alone could 
not do much to keep the BJP out, and 


they did not look too concerned about - 


it. This metamorphosis in the Muslim 
attitude towards the BJP has in fact 
been crystallizing fot some time; there 
was an indication of iteven in the sur- 

‘vey we conducted after the October 
1996 U.P. Assembly election. 


A brief analysis of some of the 
findings of the survey which was con- 
ducted in Allahabad and Banaras in 
January/February 1997 would per- 
-haps be useful at this stage. I would 
like to imagine that the results of a 
similar survey would not be signifi- 
cantly different if it were conducted 
today, except perhaps that Muslims 
have become alittle softer towards the 
Congress. For the purpose of the sur- 
vey we identified a representative 
Muslim mohalla of about 200 house- 
holds in each of the two cities, and in- 
terviewed one member from each 
household beginning from one end 
and stopped when we reached the fig- 
ure of two hundred. 


The mohalla selected in Allaha- 


bad was Bakshi Bazar situated 
between Atala and Nakhas Kona in 
the heart of the Muslim settlement in 
the old city. The Assembly.constitu- 
ency is Allahabad West (no. 282). 
This constituency though largely 
urban has arural segmentas well. We 
had initially planned to study both seg- 


ments, but due to problems with inves- ` 
. ғ - 
tigators, could manage the urban seg- 


ment only. The trades and economic 
activities in which Muslims in the ur- 
ban segment are most visible are the 


: 
manufacture of tin almirahs, boxes, 
safes and related items; the wood fur- 
niture business; beedi making, and the 
meat and hide trade. The percentage 
of Muslims is also significant among 
tailors, barbersand motor mechanics. 
The mohalla selected for the survey 
came closest to adequately represent- 
ing the Muslim sectarian, social and 
economic diversity in Allahabad. 


| n Banaras the mohalla selected was 
Baqrabad in Jaitpura. The Assembly 
‘constituency is Varanasi North (no. 
243). This is an entirely urban con- 


stituency witha large section of Mus- ` 


lim weavers belonging to the Ansari 
biradari. Though apparently indistin- 
guishable to an outsider, the Ansaris 
here are not as homogenous as they 
appear to be. Besides reflecting the 
socio-economic and sectarian differ- 
ences that are common among Mus- 
lims in U.P.,-the. Ansaris 1n Banaras 
are divided into two major groups 
or sub-biradaris: ‘Banarasiya’ who 
claim to be the original inhabitants of 
Banaras and ‘Mauwale’ or those who 
have migrated from nearby Mau over 
the last 200 years or so. The two sub- 
biradaris are strictly endogamous and 
the identification of members with 
theirrespective groups is fairly strong. 
This has major social and political 
implications, especially during elec- 
tions. The mohalla chosen has a near 
equal representation of both the major 
sub-biradaris. 

. While conducting the survey we 
asked some questions about the social 
and economic profile of the respon- 
dents. Others were designed to elicit 


their response to the phenomenon of 


‘Hindutva and their conduct in the 
recently concluded Assembly elec- 
tion held in October 1996. Неге shall 
briefly focus and analyze only those 
questions which give an indication of 
the changing Muslim response to 
Hindutva and elections. | 


To begin with, respondents 
were asked to identify what in their 
opinion was the most important issue 
during the October 1996 election. 
Threeoptions were given: (a)to check/ 
defeatthe growth of communal forces, 
(b)tostrengthen theunity ofthe mino- 
rities, backward classes and Dalits and 
(c)toremove impediments in the way 
of trade and occupation. Ав antici- 
pated, avery large majority of respon- 
dents — 75926 in Allahabad and 6396 
in Banaras — indicated that defeating 


communal forces was uppermost. 


in their minds. However, while the 
remaining 25% in Allahabad were 
almost equally divided between the 
second and the third options, it was 
heartening to see that the remaining 
37% of the respondents in Banaras 
clearly indicated that removing bottle- 
necks in the way of trade and occupa- 
tion should be at the top of the agenda. 
This indicates that where Muslims are 
gainfully engaged in some reasonably 
successful trade or occupation, as 
weaving in the case of Muslims in 


Banaras, they tend to be less obsessed 


with communalism as an issue, unless 
of course the situation around them is 
communally explosive. 


B sss asked was 
whether the BJP was laying emphasis 
on the slogan of Hindutva merely to 
win elections or whether there was a 
deeper design/long term goal which 
they had in mind. Surprisingly, 5696 
felt that the BJP was using the slogan 
of Hindutva mainly for electoral gain 
and only 25% ‘suspected any deeper 
design or that the BJP had any long- 
term agenda which by implication 
would harmi the interests of Muslims. 
About 20% were undecided. This 
implies that there is much less schi- 


. Zophrenia in the Muslim mind about 


the BJP and much less fear about BJP 
being in government than is com- 
monly imagined. 


S 
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- ‘tionally backward; this is-indeed а” 


"^  Onbeing asked whether Muslim 


_ communalism. has contributed or 
‘helped to accelerate the growth of 
' Hindu communalism, 11% said yes, 


41% said to some extent, while 48% 


- disagreed with the proposition. This 


would indicate that over 50% of the 
Muslims have come around to think- 


ing that the growth of communalism > 


among Muslinis has directly or indi- 


rectly helped the growth of Hindu, 


communalism. Such views among 
educated/enlightened Muslims would 
not be considered surprising. But còn- 
sidering that the survey was con- 
ducted in ‘typical’ Muslim mohallas 


_ of the old city areas of towns where 


Muslims are economically and educa- 


positive development. It indicates that 
there is an increasing realization among 
Muslims of the need to arrest'the rise 
of Muslim communalism to check the 


~ growth of Hinducommunalism. 


T. the question —what would hap- 


- - pen if the BJP came to power at the 


Centre — 14% indicated that Muslims 
would be discriminated against, 35% 
anticipated that the religious rights 
and freedoms given to the minorities 
would be withdrawn, 17% feared that 
communal riots would increase, and 
34% said that it would make no differ- 


ence. Considering the anti-Muslim 


pronouncements of many ofthe advo- 


cates of Hindutva, it is not surprising ` 


for Muslims to fear that their religious 
freedoms would be curtailed or that 
‚ they would be discriminated against 


- ifthe BJPcame to power. What is sur- 


prising is that 34% actually felt that a 
BJP government would be no different 


. from any other government. I would 


imagine that this figure would not be 
much higher if the survey was con- 


' ducted inanon-Muslim mohalla. 


Considering the nature of 


mohallas where-the survey was‘con- ` 


ducted, 34% is a very high figure. It 


Power Play, 


could mean one or more of the follow- 
ing: that a sufficiently large number of 


U.P. Muslims are so disgusted or dis-- 
illusioned with the non-BJP parties that. 
they feel that the BJP cannot be much - 


worse; that they are not afraid of the 
BJP coming to power, in which case 
they have sufficientfaith that the secu- 
lar fabric in India is strong and cannot 
be subverted; that.the BJP’s bark is 
worse than its bite and that once in 


_ power it will mellow down and behave 


like any other political party. Which- 
ever way We look at it, apparently the 


Muslim attitude to the BJPis gradually - 


moving closer to the attitude of their 
non-Muslim counterparts. 

Having ascertained in anearlier 
question that the Muslims in their 


 mohallas by and large did not vote for 


the Congress in the 1996 election, we 
tried to seek an explanation. Not sur- 
prisingly 66% indicated that it was 


because the Congress had failed to. 


save the Babri Masjid from demoli- 


tion. However, as many as 3246 did 


not vote for the Congress because it 
had failed to do anything for their 
social and economic uplifteven after 
being in power for decades. This 
reinforces the view that a sizable sec- 
tion of the Muslims is less emotional 
about communal issues and the Babri : 


Masjid, and more concerned about, 


the social and economic problems 


confronting them. 


Ti is further borne out by the 
Muslim response toa question regard- 
ing the political strategy, they should 
adopt in order to cope with the grow- 
ing forces of Hindutva. Of the given 
options 54% favoured an alliance with 


‘the backward classes and Dalits, 24% ` 


felt that Muslims should retain their 
distinct identity, while 22% said that 
Muslims should form their own politi- 
cal party. A vast majority of them felt 


that they could not fight Hindu com- 
munalismby forming their own party; ` 


they realizec that would be counter- 


` productive. It is not surprising that a 
majority of Muslims-in U.P. have 


come around to the view that the best 
course for them is to forge a broad 
alliance with the backward classes 
and the Dalits. It is another mater that 
the leaders of the backwards and the 
Dalits do not appear to have realized 
this. : Ж. 


- 


A: to which political formationlias 
most steadfastly opposed Hindu com- 


munalism and is likely to do so in the 
foreseeable future, Congress got5%, 
Janata Dal 6%, SP 67%, Communists 


-19%, and the BSP.a paltry 2%. That - 


Mulayam Singh’s SP is seen by the 
U.P. Muslims as the main bulwark 
against Hindutva is not surprising 
considering that he has been its most 


vocal opponent.-As chief minister in 


1990 he did not hesitate to use force 
to prevent the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid when it was first attacked. The 


‘death of abcut a dozen Hindu mili- 


tants, magnified by the Sangh Parivar 


into hundreds and even thousands, 


greatly damaged Mulayam’s image; 


‘he cameto be sarcastically referred to 


as Maulana Mulayam. As a conse- 
quence he lost out to BJP's Kalyan 
Singh inthe 1991 election. 

Mulayam was, however, ‘able to 
claim that he had sacrificed his office 


аќ the altar cf secularism, which.by . 
. implication meant the protection of 


Musliminterests. Eversince, Mulayam 
has been the chief claimant and ben- 
eficiary-of Muslim votes in U.P., cor- 
neringbetween 70% to 65% in ће '93, 
796 and ”98 elections. However, of 


' late, a view has emerged among a sec- 
tion of Muslims that he has a stake in” 


the preseryacion of communalism to 


play the crusader and bag the Muslim: 


vote. Fortunately for Mulayam, this 


view has few adherents and even they 
are prudent enough not to be too’ 


vocal at this stage as the political 
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alternatives before the U-P. Muslims 
are limited. 

Why the BSP figures so low in 
the Muslim mind needs some expla- 
nation. The Dalit-Muslim alliance is 
an old Republican Party dream and 
part of its agenda since the. 1960s. Its 
political arithmetic in U.P. looks irre- 
sistible — about 22% Dalits and close 

. to 17% Muslims add up to a winning 
. electoral combination. Both have real 
and imagined. grievances against the 
. Systemrand claim to be socially and 
economically underprivileged and 
discriminated against. Periodically 
both Kanshi Ram and Mayawati have 
made concerted efforts to woo the 
Muslims and have even flaunted data 
to show that the BSP has given more 
representation to Muslims in allotting 
tickets to the legislatures and minis- 
terial positions when in government 
‚ than Mulayam. There-is some truth to 
these assertions. In 1993-94, a'section 
of the Muslim intelligentsiahad argued 
fora closer alliance with the BSP. 


H owever, Mayawati’s arrogant 
style of functioning and her thought- 
less statements have often hurt the 
sentiments of various social and reli- 


gious groups, including Muslims. The. 
manner in which she dismissed and . 


‘humiliated one of her ministers, 
Rashid Masood; having his baggage 
thrown out of his official residence 
within 24 hours of his dismissal, was 

. perhaps part of her style. Since the 


minister happened to bea Muslim, its 


symbolic ramifications were consid- 
erable. Italso gave Mulayam an oppor- 
tunity-which he fully capitalized upon, 
welcoming Masood with open arms. 
The way Mayawati deserted 
the SP and formed a government 
with BJP Support was projected by 
Mulayam as treachery and betrayal of 
the secular mandate. All this alienated 
the Muslims from the BSP. However, 
Mayawati’s anti- BJP rhetoric, and her 


UM 


bold and uncompromising attitude on 
Kashi and Mathura even when she 


, was dependent on BJPsupport, hasnot , 


failed to impress a section of Muslims. 
- Nevertheless, even today, the BSP is 
only acceptable to the Muslims in 
combination with SP. They have 
pleaded with the leadership of the two 
parties to bury the hatchet and forge 
anelectoral alliance. 


Еи like to analyze the 
Muslim response to one last question. 
On being asked why Muslims failed 
to contain the BJP in U.P. in the 1996 
election, 41 % attributed it to a division 
in the Muslim votes in their constitu- 
encies, 31% stated that there was no 
consensus on whom to vote for,-22% 

. felt that Muslims did not vote in large 
numbers, and only 6% — a very tiny 
percentage of Muslims — attributed 
BJP’s victory to a consolidation of 
Hindu votes. The fact that such a large 
percentage of Muslims admit to a 
division of their votes, or a lack ofcon- 
sensus on whom to vote for, should be 
an eye-opener to those who expound 
theories about block voting among 
Muslims or about consolidation of 
Muslim votes. Thatareasonably large 
number felt that the Muslim turn- 
out was low, reinforces the general 
feeling ofapathy, cynicism and disen- 
chantment with politics among Mus- 
lims mentioned earlier. 

Before concluding it would be 
useful to reiterate that the Muslims 
like the Hindus are highly heteroge- 
neous, deeply fragmented by sectarian, 
caste, class, regional and linguistic 
Cleavages, and that the bond of reli- 
gion is tenuous. Like all religious 
bonds, it acquires salience when 
threatened. A consolidation of Mus- 
lim votes is purely contextual — it 
-generally takes place either. when the 
communalenvironmentis surcharged, 
‘Or when there is acredible, viable and 
winnable secular alternative. 


) "Whatcan Muslims expect from 
a BJP government at the Centre,’ I 
asked a teacher of Arabic. He, along 
with his family, runs several madrasas 
(Muslimreligious school) indifferent 
parts of the country. Having experi- 
enced various BJP governments, inclu- 
ding in U.P., he saw no basic change. 


. In fact, he pointed to certain benefits 


for Muslims. 
He pointed out that since the BJP 
and Sangh Parivar are the main insti- 


gators of communal riots, they are | 


moreeasily ableto preventthem when 


-in power. He also claimed that it was 


easier to get permission to build 
mosques and madrasas under a BJP 
government. Heexplained thatin U.P. 
and Maharashtra, especially Mumbai, 
dozens of projects to build mosques 
and madrasas had been pending for 


nearly two decades. The Congress and | 


other secular governments were afraid 
to grant permission for fear of being 


branded as communal. These, he ` 


claimed, were cleared by the BJP -Shiv 
Sena government in less than two 
years. 


H owever, in the recently held elec- 
tion, the Muslims overwhelmingly 


„voted against the BJP-Shiv Sena gov- 


ernment in Maharashtra. How do we 
explain this? There had been nocom- 
munal riots since the incumbent gov- 
ernment took power, and the political 
environment during the election was 
far from being communally charged. 
So why did they vote against the gov- 
ernment? Perhaps because they still 
mistrust the overtly Hindutva driven 
governments, despite the symbolic 
concessions offered. In this election 
they had a viable, credible and win- 
ning secular alternative and they voted 
for it with zest. In U.P., on the other 
hand, where there was no such alter- 
native, their voting pattern continued 
to be marked by confusion, cynicism 
and apathy. â 
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Power Play 


Ever the outsider 


PAMELA PHILIPOSE 


THERE were some notable absentees 
at last month's party celebrating the 
lifting of prohibition in Haryana. As 
the liquor industry punched at its cal- 
culators to tot up potential profits, and 
the tourist lobby settled down in right 
- i earnest to plying guests with large 
pegs of whisky with soda, women in 


a Rohtak village, speaking to à пеу/5-- 


paper reporter, expressed fear that 

. drunken brawls and wife-beating 
7 would once again be partoftheir lives. 
Prohibition may not have been 

а conspicüous success in Haryana. 

But its withdrawal after the electoral 
reverses of Chief Minister Bansi Lal's 
Haryana Vikas Party in therecent Lok 
Sabhaelections, signifiesthe defeat of 
what is undoubtedly a woman'sissue. 
Indeed, it hadfora brief period of time, 

' beginning with the anti-arrack agita- 
tions of the early '90s that erupted 

“іп nondescript villages of Andhra 
Pradesh’s Nellore district, captured 
-both the popular imagination and 
political attention. But the backlash 

was notlong incoming. Within aspan 

of five years in fact. With Andhra 
Pradesh Chief Minister Chandrababu 


Naidu going beck in April 1997 on his 
father-in-law’s move to ban liquor 


- sales in the state, and Bansi Lal follow- 


ing suit exactly a year later, that brief 
spring of resistance came to an end. 
These dévelopments highlight 
the nature of political discourse dur- 
ing the recent Lok Sabha election — it 
was largely barren of issues thattouch 
people’s ives. They also show how 
the decision-making processes in the 
country serve constantly to mute the 
voices and concerns of women. But 
the fact that prchibition, its imposition 
or its withdrawal, had enormous 
political ramifications in this country 


also shows that the distinction that is - 


sometimes made between social and 


political issues 15 a false one. Almost _ 


as false, in faci, as the carefully con- 
structed: dichotomy between the pri- 
vateand public spheres. ` 

For centuries, the women’s 
universe was perceived as the ‘pri- 
vate sphere', with the men, the true 
wielders of power, dominating 


the ‘public sphere’. The Rashtriya 


Swayamsevak Sangh, which provides 
the ideological moorings of the BJP, 


givescultural and politicallegitimacy 
to such a construct when it states that 

ће main function оҒа woman is to 
impart noble samskaras to the young 
generation — her prime responsibility 
is caring for the family...in our tradi- 
tion women look after the house and 
men outside.’ 

But a democratic polity 
demands the collapsing of such arbi- 
trary compartmentalization. The most 
important argument in support of 
bringing more women in the political 

.mainstream hinges on the fact that 
women’s viewpoints and experiences 
are crucialin ademocracy. Something 
is Supposed to change in the political 
culture of the country when hitherto 
invisible but significant social groups, 
like women, assume a critical mass in 


decision-making. It is notacharitable- 


_ exercise, as some of the arguments 
overthe Bill seekingto reserve 33 and 
one-third per cent of seats to women 
in state legislatures and Parliament 
seemto make out, butan engendering 
one. 


T.. distinction is importantto keep 
in mind, especially as the Constitution 
. (81st Amendment) Bill of 1986 guar- 
anteeing 33.396 reservations for 
women in Parliament and state legis- 
latures is perceived in some quarters 
as going against the interests of 
.democracy. One only has to take the 
results of the 1998 general election to 
show how democracy, as it is prac- 
tised in this country, militates against 
women's participation. Despite party 
“manifestos stating that the Reserva- 
tions Bill was worthy of implementa- 
“tion, no attempt was made by any 
political party to pay even token 
obeisance to the idea behind such a 
measure by fielding more women can- 
didates. Finally, of the 268 women 
candidates in the fray, 43 won. They 
constitute 7.9% of the total parliamen- 
tary seats. ` 


27 If50 yeas of Indian democracy 
have по ееп women’s representation 
in Parliament and state legislatures 
cross even a pathetic 10% mark, radi- 


cal measures are required. to ensure. 


that women constitute a critical mass 
in mainstream politics. Reservations 
is One such measure, and should 
remain in place until women are 
fielded and elected in their own right. 


1:5 the Billisonce again on the 


anvil, with the ruling BJP-led coalition 


having promised in its National: 
` Agenda to push it through. But its 


stormy trajectory in the 1 Ith Lok 
Sabha does not portend well for its fate 
in the 12th. History tends to repeat 
itself on this issue. Remember, there 
was aconsensus on the Bill even in the 
1996 general election. When the UF 
government came to power in June 
that year, it too had showcased its 
commitment to the Bill in the Com- 
mon Minimum Programme. Butfrom 
the moment it.was presented in the 
September of that year by the then 
Prime Minister H.D. Deve Gowda, 
every attempt, from old-fashioned 
filibustering to explicit opposition, 
was made to stall its passage: In July, 
it was referred to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee. Even after the Select Commit- 
tee recommended its passage, it got 
tossed about like a volleyball, from 
one session to the- next, until the 
United Front government collapsedi im 
December 1997. 

Two ofthe chiefderailers ofthe 
Bill were from within the party that is 


; now in power. BJP's Uma Bharati, a 


minister of state in the present cabinet, 
had introduced the first spoke in the 
wheel by objecting to the Bill’s ‘upper 
caste’ nature. She demanded that res- 
ervations for OBCs be made within 
women’s reservations. In December 
1996, although the Joint Select Com- 


mittee did not rule out provisions for 


OBC reservations at an appropriate 


time but insisted that the Bill must 


- be allowed to go through, BJP MP 


Gangacharan Rajput chose to orga- 
nize a signature campaign once again 
attacking it over the OBC issue. - 
Toadd yet another dimension to 
the conundrum, the AIADMK, a senior 
member in the ruling coalition at the 


Centre, has recently stated that it will 


fight for OBC representation in the Bill. 


-© Such posturing could well encourage 


groups which had earlier objected to 
the Bill to once again stall its passage. 
But there are limits to what a Bill of 
this kind, even if it does become law, 
can achieve. Political power in itself 


-is limited and limiting if it does not, 
“іп turn, allow ordinary women in this 


country to exercise the human rights 
granted to them by the Constitution. 


bs of course, that women's 
ability to exercise these rights will 
provide them with the opportunities 
and skills to participate in decision- 


"making. Among these rights are the 


fundamental ones ofa right to an edu- 
cation, the right to life and adequate 
nutrition, the right to work and, yes, 
the right—embodied in Article 2! —to 
live with dignity. . 

Prime Minister Vajpayee has 
gone on record that he is committed 
to providing every girl in this country 
free education uptil the college level. 


Here again it is useful to remember ` 


that many prime ministers have 


_ Voiced similar intentions in the past— 


I.K. Gujral’s Balika Samriddhi Yogna 
announced last August was just one 
of them. Yet the 25% differential 
between male and female literacy 
has persisted in this country since 
1961, with about 61% women aged 
seven and above found illiterate in the 
1991 Census. 

"The reasons for this are well- 
known and Mahbub ul Haq and 


.Khadija Haq have dwelt at some 


length upon them in their Human 
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Development in South Asia 1998 
report. The point is that even when 


education is free, there are many costs ` 


to attending a school, including oppor- 
tunity costs, since the girls could oth- 
_erwise be doing household chores or 
earning asmall income for the family. 
" The HDSA quotes a World Bank study 
to show that as income falls, parents’ 
-willingness to educate their daughters 
decreases faster than their willingness 
toeducatetheirsons. ' 


| nother words, education forthe girl 
child —albeit free education — has nec- 
essarily to be linked with policies that 
address the general well-being of the 
entirecommunity. The approach paper 
to the Ninth Plan recognizes this. The 
two important tasks it sets for the 
country is the eradication of income 
poverty by the year 2005; and provi- 
sion of basic services in health, edu- 
cation, safe drinking water, sanitation, 
shelter and food security for all. The 
babus, as Marx may have put it, have 
interpreted the world. The point, how- 
ever, istochange it. . 
| Defining food security is itself 
a complex task. Malnutrition has put 
its manacle on 5396 of Índian children 
. under four years of age and the redness 
of their hair, like.the litmus test in a 
school lab, bears evidence of it. But 
even in conditions where the whole 
family lives in deprived circum- 
stances, itisthe girl child who is more 
likely to be underfed than her brother. 
The 1992 all-India figures of the 
National Sample Registration System 


show that infant mortality rates among. 


boys is lower than that of girls, who 
are likely to be breast-fed forashorter 
period, and more likely to be denied 
attention in a medical emergency. 
This deprivation doesn't stop 
with her. It puts its footprinton future 
generations. The Indian Council of 
Medical Research has recommended 
an intake of 2,500 calories for expect- 
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ant mothers. Yet, on an average, a 
pregnant Indian mother gets 1,400 to 
1,600 calories. An estimated 60 to 
68% of pregnant Indians suffer from 
anaemia caused by lack of iron — a 
mineral that is vital forrieuronal deve- 
lopment responsible for the growth 
ofthe human brain. 

State initiatives to address this 
founderonthe rocks of corruption and 
ineptitude. The NCAER (National 


"Council of. Applied Economic 


Research) in its human development 


. profile of rural India, based on 1994 
data collected from 33,000 house- 
holds, indicates that the poorest. 


regions are precisely the ones that 
are deprived of a functioning Public 
Distribution System. Only 5% of house- 
holdsinastate like Bihar; for instance, 


have access to fair price shops. 


E... the utilization of the funds 
earmarked for improving nutrition at 
amass level hasbeenextremely unsa- 
tisfactory. According to one estimate, 
during ’92-93, the average utilization 
rate of money earmarked for the social 
sector for all states was a little over 


44% of the Eighth Plan outlay. Most - 


states have tripped over schemes like 
mid-day meals, which were very use- 
ful in helping to retain children in 
schools, even while improving their 
nutritional profiles. Of the Rs'14,000 
million allocated by the Centre for the 
scheme in the 1996-97. budget, only 
Rs 8,000 million was utilized. 
There's many a slip between 
macro-level planning and micro- 


level implementation, just as policy - 


changes made at the highest levels of 
government sometimes spell disaster 
at the ground level. Last September a 
group of economists, sociologists, and 
social activists met in Delhi to take 
stock of the effects that economic 
liberalization has had on the lives 
of working women. Feminist scho- 
lar and activist, Amrita Chhachhi, 


summed it up thus: ‘This is a period 
characterised by unevenness and 
uncertainty. We are witnessing pro- 
cesses of change and reversal. Those 


"whoonce hadaccessto jobs and health | 


care, are now losing this access.” 


үу... was in the beedi 


rolling units of Mangalore or the 
construction industry of Chennai, the 
diamond processing industries of 
Mumbaiortkeelectronics factories of 
Delhi, liberalization has deepened 
three processes: invisibility and inse- 
curity of work, fear of unionization 
and job loss. The insecurity manifests 
itself in several ways. Contracts and 


_sub-contracts mean that there is no 
_formal employer-employee relation- 


ship, therefore no welfare provisions 
are ever made, and many get less thàn 
the minimum wage. | 

To add to this, jobs themselves 
are difficult to get. In the electronic 
units of Delhi, Chhachhi discovered 
that the demand for women is in the 
semi-skilled, low-wage end. But fear 
of losing even these dreary jobs pre- 


` vents workers from joining a union or 


demanding their rights. It also pre- 
vents them from protesting when 
employers exploitthem sexually. 

In a far-reaching judgement 
delivered last August to a writ peti- 
tion filed against the brutal gang rape 
of Bhanwari, a social worker ina 


‚ Rajasthan village, the Supreme Court _ 


made many useful recommendations. 
Among them, it was made expedient 
on the employer to ‘prevent or deter 
the commission of acts of sexual 
harassment and to provide the proce- 
dures forthe resolution, settlement or 


prosecution of acts of sexual harass- 


ment.’ What was interesting in the 
Vishaka vs State of Rajasthan case. 
was that the judges recognised that 
‘equality of employment can be seri- 
ously impaired when women are sub- 
jected to gender specific violences, 


~ 


dis 


such às sexual harassment in the 
work place. ...' 

The judgement only sought to 
make up for what the judges clearly 
recognised as a lacuna in the law. To 
date, there is no legal provision in the 
country to deal specifically with the 
sexual harassmentof working women 


in the workplace, just as India has no . 


law that addresses a crime as horren- 
dous as child abuse. Legally, child 
sexual abuse is defined only as the 
sexual penetration of a child who is- 
below 16 years of age. 

It would require a rare political 
courage to address these issues. Each 
is linked intimately with the other, just 
as they are with a broader social real- 
ity. To give an example, an issue like 


inheritancerights for women is related . 


to the social value of female children, 
within communities, but it is also 
linked to general land reform. Twenty 
four years ago, the Committee on the 
Status of Women in India recognised 
this when it said: “While it is true that 
the status of women constitutes a 
problem in almost all societies, and 
has emerged today as a fundamental 
crisis in human development, we 
found that sex inequality cannot in 
reality be differentiated from the 
variety of social, economic and cul-. 
tural inequalities in Indian society. 
The inequalities inherent in our tradi- 
tional social structure, based on caste, 
community and class havea very sig- 
nificant influence on the status of 
women in differentspheres.". 

Only one thing-has changed in 
the years since these words were writ- 
ten. Today, the language of social jus- 
tice is used not just by well-meaning 
development wallahs, but by politi- 
cians of all persuasions. Yet, even as 
they swear by women’s empower-. 
ment, in actual terms they often end 
up unleashing processes of disem- 
powerment through hidden and not- 
so-hidden cultural and economic 
agendas. 


- 


Media tilts 


P.SAINATH 


THE election issue of the country's 
largest circulation English weekly, 
in a sense caught the flavour of it all. 
Close to 40 pages were devoted to ‘star 


~ campaigners’. We got to know their 


‘campaign clothes’, their campaign 
cars, the food they ate. And all the 
other trivia you never wanted to know 
and were sure no one else would be 
dumb enough to ask. Anything, but the 
issues. And that was 40 pages of colour. 

In no other election year have 
the media functioned as poorly as they 


. did in this one. Taking satisfaction in 


the failure of psephologists to read the 
polls right is only evading the point. 
The growing disconnect between 
mass media and mass reality contin- 


-ues. They were wrong in reading — or 
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‚ not reading — the issues. They con- 
tinue to be wrong in reading the 
--results. And the process.. А 
For althe yowling.on 'stabil- 
Шу” һе polls showed us.the relative 


. unimportance of that notion —at least 


of stability as measured in the media: 
And in the run up, there wasn't even 
thefaintest attemptto evaluate the per- 
_ formance of various governments and 
their platforms — especially if those, 
' belonged tothe BJP. 


B. let's step back a little. The 
entry of Sonia Gandhi into.the-poll 
‘campaign caused problems for media 
managers. They had all but installed 
‘aBJP government in their newspapers 
and channels + with only the minor 
. hurdle of the popular vote to be over- 
.come. Here, suddenly, was uncer- 
` tainty. What if she pulled it off for the 
Congress? Could they afford to alien- 


_ ate her by continuing on the BJP band- 


wagon? What if ie Congress won and 
was vindictive? | 
Sonia: Gandhi may not have 
transformed the election results for 
her party, but she certainly had the 
‚ mediahedging its bets. Some sections 
-ofthe press wenta step further: From 
a ham-handed backing ofthe BJP, toa 
‘Soniais drawing bigger crowds than 


_ Indiraeverdid' line. A pattern of cov- 
erage that was already personality ` 


- driven now became doubly:so. The 
remote possibility that important 
issues would be discussed in the 


 mediashrank further. As many as 200 


farmers committed suicide in Andhra 


Ши Pradesli, driven to desperation not just 


bytheir tragic experience with pesti- 
cides, but very significantly by thecol- 
lapse of rural credit. This happened 
evenas magazines and channels were 
focusing on their campaign stars and 
theircampaign cars. 

If there was one thing appro- 
aching an.issue thé media — or its 
dominant groups — did harp on, it was 
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‘stability’. By which was understood 
a government that could last its full 
term. Interminable discussions and 
mind-numbing edit-page pieces pro- 


‘duced a few gems. ‘There ought to be 


legislation to give the government sta- 
bility.” 'Onceagovernmentiselected, 
it ought to.be allowed to complete a 
fullfive years. "ош afew expressed 
this view. 

The notion that stability can be 
legislated was itself indicative of the 


level of debate. But it persisted. А lot. 


of crédence was given to the promise 
of some BJP leaders (one:of some six 


` million they made) that they would . 


‘take steps’ to reduce the number of 
elections. Yet, if ‘stability’ was the 


issue, then the Bharatiya Janata | 


Рапу certainly deserved scrutiny. The 
evidence suggests that the BJP is the 
least competent party of governance 
among the major political formations. 


N O BJP government in the history 


_ of this country has'ever completed a 


five-year term. Not as the BJP, not in 
any other ofits several avatars –аѕ the 
Jana Sangh, as part of the Janata Party. 


And most of those BJP outfits.that did 
stick on fora few years have been mas-. 
- sively rejected in the next election. 
This.is peculiar to the BJP, A TDP” . 
-(under NTR), a DMK or AIADMK, à - 
CPI(M) could complete Опе term апа. 
“even win the next. The BJP.does not 


seem capable of this. It just doesn't 
seem able to run a government. It 
makes little difference whether itis an 
alliance government, as in Maharashtra, 


or one with atwo-thirds majority, like. 


the former BJP regime in Gujarat. They 


" Seem unable to manage ‘stability’. 
Generally, going by trends in the. 
past, in most states where, it is in 
power, peóple tend to vote- massively : 


against the BJP. It could be suggested 
that Vaghela saved the BJP in Gujarat 
from the kind of rout it faced else- 
where. Romesh.Bhandari certainly 


did that Бана а great favour in ‘Uttar 
Pradesh —its gains in the round of vot- 
ing after his action against the Kalyan 
SEKE government were si ignificant. 


In ‘Maliarashtra, there is always 
. Thacker ay and the Shiv Sena to Бе . 


blamed ~ but who could they blaine 


‚ for, say, Rajasthan? Orfor the factthat 7 
а ‘strong’ BIP government in Gujarat 


brought itself down? 


‘Give them a chance’ was Е 
another oft-heard refrain in the runup 


to the last polls. Yet, the BJP has been 
given several chances and it fared 


badly éach time. What has been that · - 


party's performance in government? 
Take Maharashtra, where it has been 
in power alonz with: the Shiv Sena for 
three years. Perhaps the largest 
number of éxtra-judicial, ‘encounter 


‘deaths’ in the country have taken place. 
in Maharashtra, the bulk of them іл. 


Mumbai alone. In February this year, 


a little before the polls, official data-. 


showed a 100% iricrease in custodial 
deaths across the countfy. In Maha- 


rashtra, thatincrease was 506%! This ` 


did appear as a report in a few paras in 
a couple of papers. But there was vir- 
tually no comment on what it said 
about such governments. Uttar 
Pradesh, incidentally, showed arise of 
347% incustodialdeaths. . . -` - 


Bengal. You'd never have heard the. 


_endofit.To begin with, it wouldhave. .. 
‘been, deservedly, on the front page. 
There.would have been reams of” 
denunciation and scathing comment. 


I could not trace one editorial that 


_ discussed what the data told us about 


the governments concerned. 
Maharashtra was the first state 


о drop close t» 2;000 cases of atroci- 


ties against- Dalits and Adivasis.. This. 
was almost immediately after the 


.Sena-BJP came to power. Remember 


that Gopinath Munde of the BJP is in 


| magine ifeither of these fi gures had" 
been reported from Bihar or West 


: t 


R Ma 


— 


charge of these matters. Again, virtu- 
ally no discussion. One of the most 
important planks on which (Не BJP- 
Sena came to power in Maharashtra 
` wastheiranti-Enron campaign. Soon 
after assuming power, they rewarded 
that company with a bonariza bigger 
-than that given it by the Congress. 
This, for the media, was *welcome 
pragmatism and common sense.’ 
There was no examination of the pos- 
sibility of corruption. The same gov- 
ernment that dropped all those cases 
-had its police shoot dead eleven Dalits 
inan incident in Ramabhai Ambedkar 
Nagar. Pramod Mahajan paid the 
price for this in the polls — only to bé 
immediately rewarded with higher 
things by his party. 


Т. BJP-Sena had another powerful 
campaign plank in 1995. Housing for 
40 lakh people in Mumbai. That 
would help close to eight lakh fami- 
lies. The. real performance of the 


BJP-Sena government's ‘slum redeve- · 


-lopment scheme?’ In over two years 
it managed to put up a building con- 
sisting of 128 tenements. Let’ s Бе gen- 
erous and take the number of people 
housed in those tenements to be above 
the national average of 5.52 per house- 
hold: It would still mean close to ten 
thousand years to keep that promise. 
Meanwhile, the same government has 
destroyed the shelter of many thou- 
sands in brutal slum demolitions. 
This is also a state where the 
chief minister promotes superstition. 
Remember the ‘miracle’ of 1995 
when idols of Ganesh began to gulp 
down mugs of milk? Hours into the 
milkfest, even as hysteria gripped 
Mumbai, Manohar Joshi spoke to the 
press. He said that he had lab-tested 
the miracle imhis own house and was 


happy to pronounce it genuine. The . 


miracle was now official! 
Attheend of several years of BJP 


rule, Rajasthan still ranks among the . 


X 


worst states in terms of human deve- 
lopment. Ithas an infant mortality rate 
ofover 85. Its sex ratio actually wors- 
ened between 1981 and 1991. Female 
literacy here just scrapes past 20%. 
That'slessthan Bihar’s and the worst 
among all Indian states. The state is 
now infamous for atrocities against 
women. Also for a government that 
shields the culprits and punishes the 
few cops who try to book them. 


| n Gujarat, the BJP provided the least 
stable government in the country. A 
minister was stripped in public by his 
own partymen, by the ‘disciplined 
cadres’ of the RSS. A faction broke 
away to form the RJP government. 
Then a faction broke away from that 
tojointhe Janata Dal. ` 

In Uttar Pradesh, the BJP has 
built a government of defectors — not 
just of the common or garden variety, 
but includes those facing criminal 
charges and known for their links with 
gangsters and mafiosi. Every one of 
these was rewarded with a minis- 
tership. Still, even by building a cabi- 
net of 93 ministers, the BJP Could not 


provide stability. The breakup of the. 


-Loktantrik Congress showed how 
fragile the whole edifice was and is. 
The U.P. Speaker has set extraordi- 
nary precedents in legitimising 
fraudulent defections in that state. 
Imagine if it had happened in a non- 
BJP state. The press would never have 
let you hear the end of it. 

There was~and still is—another 
issue that is a ‘no-no’. In the 50th year 

: of freedom we have a prime minister 
whose role in the independence 
struggle was least distinguished. The 
-only journal that did a serious inves- 
tigation of this had Vajpayee himself 
conceding the yeracity of its main 
findings—and withdrawing alawyer's 
notice sent in haste to that journal. In 
election coverage in most societies 
that would have been an issue. Not 


“here. The last time it came up, one 


leading newspaper said: ‘Afterall, he 
was | 5 atthetime.- | 

` Remember also that ‘give them 
а chance’ went in tandem with the 
‘inherent instability’ of coalition 
arrangements. The UF, the BJP repeat- 
edly argued — to the delight of much 
of the press — was worse than a 
13-headed Ravan. At least in mytho- 
logy those many heads were united 
in purpose. Now that the BJP has 
no-one-quite-knows-how-many 
allies, there is very little discussion of 
the issue. Andeven less of corruption, 


with Sukh Ram becoming No. 2 in- 


government in Himachal Pradesh. 


Т. irony of YashwantSinha's first 
statement as finance minister wasn't 
even noticed. On behalf of the 
swadeshicrowd he immediately reas- 
sured the multinationals that they had 
nothing tofear from a BJP government. 
You might expect a finance minister 


-to direct his first assurances towards 


the poorofthis country. 
Nor was there serious criticism 
after the dirty trick played on P.A. 


Sangma in the name of consensus. 


Less than two hours after congratu- 
lating Sangma on his unanimous elec- 
tion to the post of Speaker, the BJP 
announced its support to the TDP 
candidate and present Speaker. 

Does this mean the press and 
media cover issues better when it'sa 
Congress government? In terms ofthe 
wide canvas, no. Through the period 
of Rao, the impact of Manmo- 


. hanomics on, for instance, àgricul- 


tural labour was ignored or played 
down. In class terms, the difference is 
narrow. But in terms of ‘stability’, 
‘corruption’, ‘morality’, and good 
governance — the BJP comes up 
trumps. It may not have aclear major- 
ity in Parliament, even with its allies. 


Butas of now, it seems to have a four- . 


fifths majority in the media. 
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Power Play 


- Limits to swadeshi - 


po RAMMANOHAR REDDY 


THE election: manifesto of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party contains a 
paragraph which in many waysis sug- 


. geStive of the dilemma the BJP-led 


coalition government facesin making 


-economic policy. While criticising the 


governments of independent India, 


the manifesto states that all through, 
the past 50 years the BJP and its predė- : 


cessor, the Jana Sangh, had ‘opposed 
the license permit raj... opposed the 
command economy... opposed sense- 
less central planning... opposed the 
inefficient state capitalism... opposed 
nationalization....' The BJP and the 
Jana Sangh ‘had pesn urging a liberal 
economic regime in which the full cre- 


ative genius of the Indian people could . 


flower.’ 
After having seen the Con- 
gress(I) hijack its agenda for. libera- 


_lisation in 1991-96 and the United 


Front follow much the same set of 
policies in 1996-98, the BJP has been 
in search of its own unique economic 
philosophy. For seven years it has 
looked for something distinctive to 


offer in the place of its ‘original 
` programme, though its natural incli- 
? t. * . 
nation would have been to follow in 
the same direction as the Congress(I)- 
'government of P.V. Narasimha Rao. 


The swadeshi idea may.have given the 


party a semblance. of a distinctive 
identity. But now that it is in power, 
the BJP finds that its dilemma has 
only worsened. 


“Тһе Atal Behari Vajpayee g gov-. 


ernment has to cope with pressures 


from many. directions. It heads a 
coalition that is more hydra-headed . 
 thantheUF. The non- BJP members of 


the coalition have no views on the 
economy otherthanthe advancernent 
of. their sectional -іпіегеѕіѕ. The 
AIADMK (All- India Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam) has only 


Cauvery in mind, the Akali Dal higher- 
procurement prices, the Biju Janata’ 
Dal another steel plant for Orissa. The. 
BJP itself is pulled in two-directions. 


There are the ‘reformers’ who would 


like to accelerate the process that was : 


stalled in the mid-nineties, and there 
are the proponents of swadeshi who 
espouse a notion of economic nation- 
alism that is yet to be defined. What- 
ever it does the BJR government will 


have to look over its shoulder át the - 


RSS (RashtriyaSwayamsevak Sángh), 


which will monitor the implemen- 


tation. of the nebulous swadeshi 
programme. 


: The first real indication of where . 


the BJP-led coalition i 16 headed will 


Бе evident when Finance Minister і 


- Yashwant Sinha presents the budget 
at the end of May or early June. But 
within amonth of assuming office, there 
are some clues of the pulls and pressures 
operating on the government. 


қ 


| irst, inearly April the government 
announced a large bonus for wheat 


farmers in Punjab, Haryana and Uttar ` 


Pradesh. This followed a couple of 


weeks of sustained pressure from the . 


chief ministers of the three states 

(where either the party or one of its al- 

_ lies is in power) for a major revision 
in the procurement price for wheat. 
This sharp increase in the effective 

- procurement price was completely 
unwarranted and will lead to higher 
prices atthe public distribution system 
andin the market. 

Second, the government anno- 
unced major revisions to the Export- 
Import Policy for 1997-2002. Coming 
at a time when there is widespread 
concern about the sharp deceleration 
in export growth, the Ex-Im policy 


offered many incentives to exporters. ' 


However, what was significant from 
the swadeshi perspective was that the 
government continued with the pro- 
‘cess setin motion by the two previous 
governments of gradually removing 
the restrictions on imports of con- 
sumer goods. This is in keeping with 
the commitments that India has made 


_ to some of its major trading partners 


— especially the European Union — at 
the World Trade Organisation in 
Geneva. There was no question of 
slowing the process, leave alone rejec- 
ting the very notion of opening India 
further to the import of consumer 
goods—as would have been consistent 
with the idea of swadeshi. Yet, failure 
to remove some controls on import of 
consumer goods would have pro- 
voked trouble at the WTO. 

Are we then going to witness 
‘realism’ combined with ‘populism’ 


—two very value-loaded terms that the ° 


financial press loves to use — from the 
BJP government rather than anything 
substantially different from the past? 
That is unlikely, because the BJP 
thrives on its distinctiveness and the 
economic interests that have sup- 


ported it do have specific démands. 


The real question is how far the BJP 


: government can оглу want to *devi- 


ate’ from the past. 

‘Take for instance the swadeshi 
prograrnme. The BJP — at least a par- 
ticular section within the party — has 
constructed powerful imagery around 
aconcept that it has borrowed from the 
independence movement. But we 
must recognise swadeshi for what it 
is worth in the BJP's plan of action. 
Swadeshi is an idea that is being har- 
nessed to give greater protection to 
Indian industry. It is in essence acon- 
cept that is being used for assisting 
one section'of one part of the Indian 
economy. Whatever the other mes- 


sages and slogans that can be read into _ 


the swadeshi slogan, itis in the present 
instance only a programme foraiding 
domestic industry. 


О it will at best pro- 
vide some incentives for Indian manu- 
facturers while removing some others 
from foreign investors. Thus, one can 
visualise the govérnment raising 
import duties — within the limits per- 
missible under the commitments 
India has made at the WTO — on pro- 
ducts where Indian industry has been 
hurt too much and too quickly. One 
can visualise a greater equality of tax 
treatment of Indian and foreign com- 
panies. Onecan also visualise higher 


_ barriers to foreign takeover of Indian 


companies. That foreign companies 
will henceforth find it that muchmore 
difficult to enter the consumer goods 
industry is another possibility. This is 
all part of the process of calibration 
that has been much talked about in 
recent months. 


Some of these changes can be 


substantive within the particular sec- 
tor in which they are situated. But 
when viewed in the larger context of 
the reform programme, they are at best 
tinkering atthe margins.. 

Some of the limits placed on 
swadeshi are very much the dictates 
ofthe international market. While for- 
eign investment still plays a marginal 
role in the Indian economy, external 
funds are substantial in certain areas. 
If investors from abroad are unnerved 
by certain policy decisions of the gov- 
ernment, then they do have the poten- 
tial to harm the economy by heading 


for the door. 


і. will be simply impossible for the 
BJP coalition to remove, for instance, 
the flexibility given to foreign insti- 
tutional investors in the stock mar- 
kets. The stock markets have come to 
depend on these buyers and any large- 
scale withdrawal of funds will pull 
share prices down even further. A 
move to liquidate foreign holdings of 
shares in Indian markets will also 
quickly deplete the external reserves. 
Andthe lastthing thatthe government 


‘wants to deal with at this point is 


another debtcrisis.'This is one impor- 
tant area where the BJP government 
will give a very limited operational 


. content to swadeshi. The many state- 


, 


ments made by the Finance Minister, 
Yashwant Sinha, about India need- 
ing foreign investment and those 
expressed earlier, during the election 
campaign, by both A.B. Vajpayee and 
L.K. Advani, about foreign investors 
being welcome must be seen in this 


. context. 


If a section of the BJP has made 
too much of swadeshi, if the media has 
joined in this exaggeration and if on 
top of it all there are clearly defined 
limits beyond which the government 
will not be able to give swadeshi its 
trueearly 20th century meaning, what 
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can there be distinctive aboutthe BJ Ps 
economic programme? There are a 


"few aspects of both the party's mani- 
festo and the National Agenda which 

carry the stamp of the BJP and its coa- 

. lition. There are first ofall thetwo ‘B’s. " 


= the programme for the bhagidari 
sector.and the -berozgari . hatao 
programme... - 


T he BJP, and its forerunner the Jana 
Sangh, was for decades seen asa party 


of the small trader, the parthership 
` firmand the middle class entrepreneur 
‚ who had set up a.small-scale enter- 


prise. This is no longer the case, but 
the BJP has still found it necessary to 


| _ promise more supportto the bhagidari 


or unincorporated sector. As much 


- importance was given in the election 


manifesto to this sector of the eco- 
поту as to swadeshi. More finance 
has been promised, more tax breaks 
and greatér social security. The issue 
was downplayed in the. National 
Agenda but it still finds. mention. 


However, the BJP will find it difficult. 


toredeem these promises. 

There i is first the- problem of 
identifying the bliagidari sector. It 
served the BJP wellduringtheelection - 
campaign to combine transporters, 
hoteliers, builders, traders, doctors, 


priests, carpenters and those self-. 


employed as part of one homogenous 


. group. The reality is otherwise. Each 


category facesitsown challenges and 
problems, so-no single set of pólicies 
can work for all these economic 
agents. It is a different matter if the 
government sets out to only help the 


trading class, the traditional base of, 
the BJP. The second problem isin the | 
‘nature of help offered. The BJP has 


plaris to increase institutional credit to 


г the unincorporated or informal sector. 


But this is precisely what three 
decades of bank nationalisation — the 


same kind of nationalisation that has" 


been subjected to criticism by the BJP 


— was supposed to do and didi insome ` 


‘measure. 

Unemployment as a à problem 
did find mention in the BJP manifesto 
—as it did in the manifestos of all par- 
tiés— but itwasin the National "Agenda 
that the problem of unemployment 
was identified for special attention. A 
slogan too has been coined for the pur- 
pose — berozgari hatao. However, 
while unemployment, especially 
among the educated and in.the towns 
and cities, is assuming serious propor- 
tions, poverty remains the real prob- 


_lem. Unemployment is linkéd to the 


absence of income-earning opportu- 
nities and poverty to the presence 
of low-productivity work. Special 
programmes for the unemployed do 
have a role to play — there are in any 
case plenty ofthem already — but what 
is needed is a more rapid and larger 
creation of hi gh-productivity work. 


S uch jobs-can be created if the 
BJP’s target of seven to eight pèr cent 
growth a year is realised over a fairly 
long period. Càn the BJP-led coalition 
deliver? Does it have a concrete set of 
‚ programmés? Unfortunately not. Itis 


all very well to state that the reforms - 


~ should be reformed and even better to 


_ say that India should be built-by Indi- 
ans. New names and new slogans + 


the bhagidari sector and-berozgari 
hatao — may also evoke enthusiasm. 


But there 18 no substitute for a nuts- | 


and-bolts plan of action. This is where 


there aré few clues to the BJP coali- | 


tion's thinking. . | 

If theré is one programme that 
everyone is agreed on, it is on reviv- 
ing public investrnent. The BJP wants 
to-increase these outlays; its political 
opponents too made a similar promise 


„during the election; Indian industry 


demands it-and both the supporters 
andcritics of reforms are in agreement 
about the need for greater investment 
by the state. 


. + Itisanirony that from a neglect. 
of public investment that came so eas- , 
ily in the early:nineties there is:now a 
nearconsensuson tlie needfor greater 
outlays. Of course, differ ent groups. 
espouse arevival for differentreasons. 


The organised sector of Indian indus- 


try, for instance, seés higher state: 
investment as thé only- way in which 
flagging-consumer.demand can be 


` raised. Some others see the neglect 


of public expenditure and an ill- 


conceived wooing of private and for- 


eign investment as the main reason. 
for the deterioration in infrastructure - 
services. Yet others see the relative. 
shunning of public expenditure on . 


aspects of the social sector during the 7 


nineties as a huge wage that will soon. 


come up for payment in the form of an 
- unhealthy and ill-educated popula- 


tion. In the latter two arguments the 


.concern is more for the medium and 


long-term than for the immediate 
future, as contained in the demand. of 
Indiàn industry. 

he BJP in its election manifesto 
placed a high priority ón mobilising 


larger.savings for higher investment . 
“and one of the main sectors identified, 


for a quantum leap in public invest- 
ment is agriculture. The same set of 
priorities is outlined in the National 
Agenda. But is it possible to come 


: événremotely near the BJP's target of ` 


earmarking 60% of the Plan outlay for 
agriculture and rural development? At 
present, it constitutes a little under 
20% of the investment in the central : 


plan, Tripling this pr oportion would 


mean.either of.two things. A large- - - 
scale diversion of resources from the 
other sectors — infrastructure, educa- 
tion, health, communication — is one ` 


option. Nobody can even think of ` 


increasing public investment in agri-- 
culturein this manner. However, if the 
BJP's target оҒа 60% allocation i imp- 
lies thatit wants to triple the absolute* 


за 


еш? 


y 


m 


amount of resources that the Centre 
now spends on agriculture, this can be 
achieved by increasing total Plan 
investment Бу over.40% while keep- 


ing the outlay in the other sectors . 


constant. This is equally infeasible, 
considering that it would imply a dra- 
matic jump in total Plan investment.. 


T. specific numerical targets may 
not be as important as the direction in 
which the BJP government wants to 
move — to revive the importance of 
public investment in the economy. It 
is in this respect, more than anything 
else, that the new dispensation will 
find itself constrained by the para- 
meters laid down by the two previous 

` governments. | 
To increase public investment, 


the government needs more resou- - 


rces. The funds for a larger Plan out- 
lay can be had by either increasing 
revenue or by reducing expenditure 
in non-productive areas. The tax 
‘revenue of the Centre has been com- 
promised by the'ill-conceived 1997- 
98 budget of the UF government. 
YashwantSinhacannoteven dream of 
correcting last year’s mistake of low- 
ering tax rates by now hiking them. 
Since so much of economic perfor- 


mance hasto do with expectations and 


perceptions, the introduction of higher 


tax rates will send negative signals to | 


the markets, snuffing out whatever 
hopes there are of arecovery. Revenue 
can also be expanded if the public sec- 
torenterprises yield a higher dividend. 
Though there has been some improve- 
mentin the performance of the public 
sector in recent years, it cannot easily 
.throw off the neglect it has suffered 
during the nineties. ` 


If a substantial increase in геу- 


enue is not a possibility, savings in 
expenditure are even less likely. The 
two biggest consumers of non produc- 
tive expenditure are the wage and 


salary bill of the government and. 


1 


-interest payments on market loans. 


The polity is a long way off from a 
consensus on reducing the size of gov- 
ernment. And interest payments have 
ballooned as the government, since 
theearly nineties, has shifted towards 
the marketto bridge the fiscal deficit. 
^^ There appears then little likeli- 
hood of YashwantSinha producing a 
budget that will mark a turning point 
in public investment. It is possible 
overthe medium-term to substantially 
increase tax revenue, enable-the pub- 
lic sector to perform far more effi- 
ciently and perhaps even reduce the 
staff strength ofthe governmentestab- 
lishment. But no dramatic changes 
can be expected in the first budget of 
the BJP-led coalition government. 


| ntheend, after al] the sound and fury 
about swadeshi, one can expect the BJP 


‘government to continue with the 


broad thrust of the policies of the past 
seven years. There will be no dramatic 
changes. There will, of course, be cer- 
tain special programmes designed to 
leave a BJP imprint on economic 
policy. But whether on swadeshi, 
bhagidari or berozgari — these unique 
features will, however, be more in the 


nature of frills to border the govern- 


ment’s economic policy. The subs- 
tantive changes will be few and far 
between. D 

Thatthe BJP has to please all the 
members of its coalition is one reason 
why the government will find itself 
unable to do anything dramatic about 
the economy. However, that is only 
one reason. More importantly, too 
much time has been spent on slo- 
ganeering about swadeshi and too 


little on the nitty-gritty of an alterna- : 


tive economic framework. Now that 
it is in power the BJP finds that it 
cannot do much about translating 
swadeshi into action. Over the next 
year or so the swadeshi slogan will be 
shown up to be just that, a slogan. 
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Alliances '98 


CHANDRIKA PARMAR 


COALITIONS and alliances have 
become dirty words in Indian politics. 
Not that alliances have been absent 
from our politics; but they have failed 
to acquire the aura of legitimacy in the 
national psyche and continue to be 
viewed as impious and promiscuous. 
There are several reasons why such an 
impression persists. One reasonis that 
thetermhas always been conceived in 
a very narrow sense, suggesting a 
union between parties in government. 
But what this conception of the term 


obscures is the fact that parties them- 
selves reflect a coalition of diverse 
interests. In this sense, the-one party 
dominant phase in Indian politics 
was also the period of ‘consensual’ 
coalition. ` 

The Congress system, multi- 


. group in character, was always a sys- 
` tem of coalitions and informed by а 


continuous process of internal bar- 
gaining and mobility. In fact, it owed 
the sustenance of its position of domi- 
nance to its ‘permeability’.Seen from 


this telescope, all political parties are 
an aggregation of competing interests 
andinthatsenseacoalition. However, 
this paper does not intend to look at 
intra-party coalitions. Instead, it will 
focus on alliance related strategies 
adopted by the main political contend- 
- ers, the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), 
the Congress and the United Front 
(UF) in the pre-election phase of the 
1998 Lok Sabhaelections and the suc- 
cess or failure of these strategies. 

The BJP: In the 1998 elections, 
the BJP’ s share of the national vote was 
25.5%, 5.2% inore than its national 
share in 1996. It won 178 seats, up 
only by 17 from its national total in 
1996. Yet it formed the government 
heading an alliance of 252 members 
in Parliament. How did itachieve this? 
What was its strategy? This question 
acquires salience especially since the 
BJP contested only 380 seats in 1998 
as compared to 471 in 1996. 


A combination of factors brought 
the BJP to power inthe Lok Sabha. The 
first was the recognition by its-lead- 
ers that the party’s support base had 
hit a plateau and forging strategic 
alliances with regional parties could 
be instrumental in maximizing seats. 
As а conscious decision, alliances 
were forged with the AIADMK and its 
allies in Tamil Nadu, the Lok Shakti 
in Karnataka, the Biju Janata Dal (BJD) 
in Orissa and the Trinamul Congress 
(TC) in West Bengal. These alliances, 
besides its longer-term ties with the 
Samata Party in Bihar (extended to 
U.P. in 1998), the Haryana Vikas 
Party (HVP), the Shiromani Akali Dal 
(established after the 1996 election) 
and with its natural ally, the Shiv Sena 
in Maharashtra, were clearly forged 
with the goal of seat maximization. 
.  Thedilution ofits ideology was 
- a key to the BJP’s success in the 1998 
Lok Sabha. This was necessitated by 
aneedtodraw more allies into its fold. 


` 


While the Ayodhya agitation was pri- 
marily responsible for BJP’ s great leap 
forward, it had also conferred politi- 
cal untouchability upon it. Alliances 


‘were possible only if it abandoned its 


ideological purity. The BJP had to be 
givena'softerlook'. 


_ did not balk at being a junior partner 
to local parties. 


Se as a strategy of 
vote maximization, the doors were 
thrown open to individuals of differ- 


-ent parties. The induction of Aslam 


Ды gly, Atal Bihari Vajpayee, 
widely seen 45 the moderate face of 
BJP, was projected as the prime min- 
isterial candidate. The manifesto 
talked of ‘all the consensual, legal and 
constitutional means to facilitate the 
construction of the Shri Ram Mandir 
at Ayodhya.’ As a step towards con- 
sensual politics, BJP for the first time 
indicated that if it found itself lead- 
ing acoalition government, it would 
follow the common minimum pro- 
gramme in which Article 370, Uni- 
form Civil Code and Ayodhya may 
not find a place in deference to the 
wishes of its allies. ` 

The BJP in the South was given 
an acceptable local face and there was 
tacit admission that Hindu national- 
ism was only a secondary aspect of the 
more vital sub-nationalism. Doctrinal 
compromises were made: Hindi, 
Ayodhya and Aryavarta gave way to 
local Janguages, local nationalism and 
a dilution of extremist vocabulary. In 
forging key regional alliances, the BJP 


Sher Khan (Congress MP from 
Madhya Pradesh) and Ayub Khan 
(Congress MP from Rajasthan) was 
used to send a positive message to the 
Muslim community. It had to find a 
way to increase its vote/seat share so 
that it had the critical numbers to be 
invited to form the government. 

The Congress: Congress won 
141 seats of the 474 it contested in the 
1998 elections, securing 25.9% of 
votes — a marginal increase of one 
seat and a fall of 4% in national vote 
share in comparison to its 1996 tally. 
Inappearance it seems to be a party in 
decline. Unlike the BJP, which was 
clear about its strategy, the Congress 
found itself floundering after having 
forced the election over the Jain Com- 
mission report. The continuous drop 
in votes, the Congress itself acknow- 
ledged, was a consequence of a 
gradual desertion by its electoral base. 
For an umbrella party which derived 
its electoral victories by building coa- 
litions out of disparate social groups, 
the Congress faced a basic threat to its 


Electoral Performance 1952-1998 


Year BJP INC 
Contested Win 9b Votes Contested Win 9o Votes 

1952 94 39 | 3.1 419 | 364 45.0 
1957 А 130 - 4 5.9 490 371 47.8 
1962 ` 196 14 6.4 488 361 44.7 
1967 7 251 35 9.4 516 283 40.8 
1971 160 22 7.4 441 352 437 
1977 МА 91 140 492 154 34.5 
1980 МА 15 8.6 492 353 427 
1984 229 2 7.4 517 - 415 48.1 
1989 226 86 1.5, 510 7 197 39.5 
1991 468 120 20.1 492 232 36.5 
1996 471 161 20.3 ` 529 . 140 28.8 
1998 380 179 25.9 ` 474 141 25.8 


‚ 1952-71: Contested as Bharatiya Jana Sangh 





1977: Contested as Bharatiya Lok Dal (part of Janata Party) 


1980: First time as BJP 


, 
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STATE/ 
. NO OF SEATS 


ALLIANCES 98 


- BIP+ 


( Contested-Win- Votes%) 





АМОНКА PRADES H(42) BJP+TDP(LP) е -* 
ASSAM(14) 


BIHAR(54) . 


НАКҮАМА(10) |. 


| 2 KARNATAKA(28) 


KERALA(20) . 


" MAHARASHTRA(Á8) - 


ORISSA(21) 


PUNJAB(13) . 


‚ TAMIL NADU(39) 


UTTAR PRADESH(85) 


“WEST BENGAL(42) 
52- o> 


Ромег Play 





UF 


: (Contested-Win-Votes 96) 


INC+ zn 
(Contestéd- Win- Votes %) : 





BJP: 39-4-18.3 - 
TDP(LP) 3-0-1.2 


BJP: 14-1-24,5 E 


г 


BJP+SAP _ 


. BJP: 32-19-23.5 
“SAP: 21-10-16.0 


TDP+Left+JD 


TDP: 35-12-32.0- .. 
CPM: 3-0-2.9 


2 JD:-1-0-0.9 
“CPI: 3-222.6 . 
AGP+Left+JD . –, 


АСР: 9-0-12.7 
CPI: 1-1-1 
СРМ: 3-1-3.3 
JD: 1-0-0.1 

UF alliance in 43 
JD: 29-1-8.6 

- CPI: 12-0-3.5 


(in paler -no candidate against Paswan) CPM: 2-0-0.4 


HVP+BJP : 
HVP: 4-1-11.6 
BJP: 6-1-18.9 : 


, BJP4LS . 


LS: 10-3-11.5 
BJP: 18-13-27.0 
BJP: 20-0-8.0 


BJP+Shiv Sena 

BJP: 26-4-22.5 

Shiv Sena:21-6-19.7 
(supp. Kalmadi in Pune) 


BJP+BJD 
BJP: 9-7-21.2 


- BJD: 12-9-27.5 


.SAD(B)+BJP - 
.BJP: 3-3-1 1.7 


SAD(B) 8-8-32.9 


- (Supp Gujral in Jalandhar) 


AIADMK+BJP+MDMK+JP+PMK 
+RTC (Ramamurthy) 


"^ AIADMK: 22-18-25.9 : А 
ВЈР: 5-3-6.9 : 22 


PMK: 5-4-6.1 rdc 
MDMK: 5-3-6.3 

JP: 1-1-1.0 

ЕТС:1-1-М.А 


BJP-BSP(J)*SAP 
- BJP: 78-57-36.5 


SAP: 2-2-0.8 - 


` (Supp. Maneka Gandhi in Pilibhit) 


Trinamul-Cong+BJP : 
TNC: 29-7:24.4 
BJP: 13-1-02 `` > 


\ 
N 


(Contests | within UP): - 
JD against CPI-5 

ID against CPM-2 ~ 
HLD(R)+BSP 


“HLD: 7-4-23.9 


BSP: 3-1 27.7 3 
JD+Left 


JD: 27-3-217 . 
“CPM: 1-0-0.1 


LDF 
CPM:.9-6-21.0 
CPI: 4-2-8.3 
JD:2-0-3.9 _ 
RSP: 1-1-2.7 
[(Cong(S), KCJ,- 
LDF supp. ind-2)] 


“JD: 17-0-1.7 
‚ CPI: 3-0-* 


CPM: 2:0-0.1 
PWP: 2-1-8.7 


, Bhartiya Panther: 1-0- 


JD+CPI+CPM 
JD: 17-0-4.9 
CPI: 2-0-1 
CPM: 2-0-4 — 
CPM: 3-0-3.4 


` DMK+TMC+CPI 


DMK: 17-5-20.1 


“ТМС: 20-3-20.1 
CPI: 2-1-2.5 


‚ SP: 82-20-28.7 


JD: 23-0-0.5 
CPI: 6-0-0.2 


‚ CPM: 2-0-0.2 


Left Front 
СРМ:-32-24-35.4 
СРІ: 3-3-3.7 
FBL: 3-2-3.3 
RSP:4-4-49 - 


2 


жс. 





INC: 42-22-38.5. 
аты : oa 


INC+UMF ' к 
CONG: 13-10-40.0 
UMF: I-1-4.3 


z 


INC-RJD4JMM-RJP«SJP | 
RJD: 27-17-26.3 

КҮР: 2-2-* . | : 
SJP: 2-0-1.2 7 
(Gong. against RJD-10 & JMM- 5) 


E 


INC: 10-3-26.0 


. . INC: 28-9-36.2 


UDF 

INC: 17-8:38.7 
IUML: 2-2-5.0 . os 
KCM: :-1-24 : 


CONG+RPI+SP 
' CONG: 41-33-43.6 
“RPI 4444: 0 o 


ӨР: 3-0-2.7 


INC: 21-5-41.0 `, 


INC+BSP+CPI ` 
INC: 8-0-25:9: 
CPI: 1-9-3.4° 
BSP: 4-0-12.7 


ki 


INC: 35-0-4.7 


е 


INC+BKKP- " 
CONG:79--60 ~ 
BKKP: 6-0-0. ~ 


INC: 39-1-15.2 Ж 
SFB: 2-0-* 
Jharkhand Party 1-0-5^ 


cbe x 1 _ 
p. tg І mE A Social Bases-of Political Parties. 

















Year . TE! = . 7 49906 ` an pco 1998 
Background i prre : 2o c E A uM ERE E ) E 
Characteristic с 77 -ІМСе ^ BJP > NF "^. LF,.' BSR _ INC ВЈР+ UF BSP 
All India Average 27.5 249 ` 101° 7:5 ‚734 . 273 `- 329 б 19.2 2.9 
Gender 7 с, S wu Xo s u^, rh irme E Я 5 
Female 27.6 . - 23.0 94 ^ 476. 3.1 28.0 . . 29.5 19.6 ” 2.8 
-Male | 274 26.8 10.8. 74 22036. 265 : 363 18.7 3.0 
Locality  . s : - - қ с : E z 2 
Rural ^ . - 28.1, 22.6 10.6 88. 38.7 27.0 . 31.8 19.6 3.1 
Urban . ` 25.6. - -32.2 2087. 3.4 . 2.0 28.2 36.3 17.7: 2.4 
Age m Sw "ES TET EN А 
Up to 25 усагѕ 25.7 27.0 10.2 .,. 69 3.8 24.4 - 35.0 17.8 4.3 
‚ 26-35 ycars 27.1. 25,5 ' 99 - 77 35 ^ 215 33.9 18.6. 2.6 
.36-45 years ` 1 288 — . 25.1 97 - 81 29 . 214 . 324 20.5 2.6 
46-55 years с, :.270. 23.6 ` 10.2. :8.4 225 28.2. 32.0- 21.5 2.2 
56 years and above, 30:0 21.3 10.9 `7: 64 - 729; 297- 29.9 ° 182, "26 
` Education . : ; Fame р . ES : : 
lliterate -~ . 286 ' 21.1 12:3 | 66: . 5.0 29.1 28.9 18.3 4.0 
Up to middle ` 28.4 ', 23.8 92. 89 - . 2.8 269 . 343. 20.8 24 
College no degree ~. 25.8 31.3 8.0 73 L6 ^ 25.7 36.5 19.17. 1.8 
‚ Graduate and above 21.1 36.7 ^ | 6.F 6.0 750,95, vane 213. 4 42.5 16.6 1.6 
' Occupation _ n ers | Р ; 
Unskilled worker ~ 30.6 *- -170 7 99 108” 5.2. 34.6. 23.0 21.4 4.1 
` Agricultural & v. uS V . қ 2 m Е | 
allied worker ^ s 28.4 17.8 11.5 8.9 - 5.2 26.2 26.2 24.5 4.5 
Artisans & skilled worker 27.3 24.1 93 . JE. 120 26.9 30.6 23.1 2.1 
_ Cultivators with less "EE de s m z ый . 
Шап 5 acres ;  - ^, 261 550602 14.0 6.4 49 2\7 ` 328 18.3 731 
Cultivators with morc A 3 doe : te 
than 5 acres - . ‚ 29.7 ^ 346 ^" 82 ." L6 25. 31 419 . 108 2.0 
Business - - 233 33.0 . 10.1 7.6 - 037 26.2 37.9 ` 2015 1.5 
White collar & | j . : NT 
prötessional . 262 . 308: 5.6 8.0 -03 24.8 39.6 < 157 ^ 10 
Caste . ; - ; 
Scheduled Caste + ^ —— 31.6 ‚ 144. 56 7110 7 124 29.6 20:9 22.2 11.2 
` Scheduled Tribe * 39.2 ` 19.0 6.2 065 7 — LO 41.9 25.6 11.6 04 - 
Other Backward Castes 21 3 23.6 |^ 163 - 5.9 23: > 3225 34.6 21.07 , 1.6 
Upper Castes . 70,2384 7 336 T TAs 73. 0.4 28.1 . 38.5 17.4 1.1 
Religion’ А ` 4772 
Hindu "n - 26.2 28.9 ' 8&4 . 7.4 "3.7 25.6 37.4 17.4 3.0 
Muslim 1239.3. 3.1 s 025»3- « 1021 1.2 38.1 ~ 68 344 - 1.3 
Christian.” . 399 30. 2.0 - 5:6 - 42. _. 9.1 18.6 ` 0.4 
Sikh ҒАР 183. | 143 7 16.7 24 5.6 21.9 39.8 718.0 10.2 
Other 5 26.5 - 60 I20^ sy 24 > 4.8 39.5 197 -3.9 10.5 
Economic Class : 5 "ENDE ee | Ё : ; . 
Very poor `. 29.6 16.0 10.7 : 11.3 44 - 27.3 `27.1 23.7 72Л 
Роог ру; 283 - 23.1 10.5 > 67 ^ -:47 27.4 31.8 ` 19.0 3.3 
Middle : < -> 26. at 10:9 56 2 269 | 373 16.6 22:7 
~ Upper б t 00 224 430.11 ^ . 7.9 234 4 04 28.3 38.9 143 — 1.9 
Source: CSDS Data Unit . Д = - E У | - 


Моге: Parties here represent pre- poll alliances; 
1996: INC+(INC+AIADMK), BJP+(BJP+Samata+Shiv PE EE еу; NF (D+ Samajwadi P Party) and LF(CPM+CPL:RSP+EBL) 


1998-INC(alone), BJP+(BJP+Samata+Shiv Sena+Haryana Vikas Party+AIADMK +Akali Dal+Tiinamul Congress+Lok Shakti+Biju Janata 
Dal), TOR UF + F Qanta: Dal-SP(Mulayam)+TDP(N)+AGP+TMC+DMK+MGP+CPI+CPI(M)+RSP+FBL) : 
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survival when confronted with deser- 
tions fromdiverse groups. 
Asastrategy for seat maximiza- 
tion the Congress, like the BJP, looked 
for pre-poll alliances. For Congress 
then, it was moreaquestion of putting 
its own house in order, avoiding pos- 
sible splits and defections while also 
negotiating alliances. Negotiations 


with the BSP-in Madhya Pradesh, Lok ` 


Shakti in Karnataka, Samajwadi Party 
in Uttar Pradesh did not succeed. 
However, it did come to seat sharing 
arrangements with the BSP in Punjab, 


' RJDin Bihar, and the Samajwadi Party 


and the Republican Party of India in 
Maharashtra, while continuing its 
older alliance with UDF in Kerala. 
Unlike BJP, the Congress was not con- 
tent to be a junior partner in regional 
alliances; instead, it sought to dictate 
alliance terms rather unsuccessful] y. 


Г. single most significant factor 


for Congress was Sonia Gandhi’s ` 


decision to campaign for the party. 
While at one level her entry muffled 
dissent, her campaigns became the 
rallying point for party workers and 
for appealing to minorities by express- 
ing regret for Operation Blue Star and 
the demolition of the Babri Masjid. 
But, her entry also resulted in the dis- 
tancing of some potential allies, e.g., 
Ramakrishna Hegde who moved 
towards the rival BJP. 

The UF: Іп 1998, the share of the 
UF was 21.996 of national votes, a fall 
of almost 7% from 28.5 in 1996. It is 
a front of 17 political parties, mainly 
formations thrown up by the manda- 
lisation of politics. It has a lower caste 
base along with a strong Muslim sup- 
port base. Most of its partners have a 
regional appeal. Although, some par- 
ties of the front fought the 1996 elec- 


-tions together, UF in its present form 
_ wasapost-pollallianceto keep the BJP 


from forming the government. Its 
government lasted 19 months and 


Power Play 


came to an end when the Congress 
withdrew support. In 1996, the UF 
was in power in as many as 10 states, 
anumber which has now come down. 


| nthe 1998 Lok Sabhaelections,the 
challenge before the UF was to maxi- 
mize seats by keeping the alliance 
partners together. However, several 
problems surfaced in its camp. А 
major problem related to the arrange- 
ment regarding sharing of seats. The 
core committee decided that seats 
would be divided among partners on 
the basis of the party that was domi- 
nantin the state. Butthis led toa break- 
down of understanding between the 
UFconstituents. 

InU.P., Mulayam Singh Yadav 
rejected the claims of the Janata Dal, 
the CPI and CPI(M), arguing that none 
of them could win any seats in the 
state. Thus, these parties put up their 


. own candidates against the Samaj- 
wadi Party. In Tamil Nadu, Janata Dal | 


withdrew all its candidates from.the 
fray and boycotted the meeting of the 
prime minister with the TMC-DMK 
leaders. The CPI(M) withdrew four 
candidates, but putup two candidates 
against the TMC-DMK-CPI combine. 
Throughoutthe country, 45 UFcandi- 
dates were pitted against their own 
partner parties. 

Success/Failure: Going purely 
by the 1998 results, the BJP proved to 
be more successful as compared to its 
rivalsin terms of maximizing seats. Its 
strategy helped the party secure the 
maximum number of pre-poll alli- 
ances, though this was insufficient to 
forma government. All-India figures 
reveal that it polled 25% vote and its 
allies added a significant 11.2%. 
Moreover, the main areas of expan- 
sion for the BJP-led front in this 


election, were from a strata of the ` 


population where it had traditionally 
been weak: the OBCs, the poor, the less 
educated and fromrural areas. 


Inthe southern states (Karnataka, 
Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh) out 
of the 50 seats won by the BJP alliance, 
20 were won by BJP itself. The alli- 
ances’ vote share in these states was’ 
33.9%, the BJP’s individual share was 
16.6%, an indication of the success of 
the alliances. The alliance in Tamil 
Nadu was most fruitful, grabbing vic- 
tory in 30 out of the 39 seats, gaining 
at the cost of the UF constituents: 
Kerala was the only major state that 
‘did not senda BJP candidate to the Lok 
Sabha. In the East (Orissa, West Ben- 
gal and Bihar), of the 53'seats won by 
the BJP alliance, only 27 were won by 
the BJP of which, 19 were from Bihar. 
The vote share of the BJP and its allies 
in this region was 37:496, BJP consti- 
tuting 16.6%. uc 


Tis the BJP wonasmaller share. 
of seats than its allies in all these states 
(except Karnataka), its gains were cru- 
cial compensation for its losses in 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan, at the 
same time enhancing its credibility as 
a party with an all-India presence. 


Through its alliances the BJP has also 


been able to establish political and. 
organizationz] beachheads in these 
regions. The Congress has little to 
show by way of immediate gains in the _ 
1998 elections. In the three key states 
of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh, which account for 179 Lok 
Sabha seats, the Congress tally is 15. 
Its alliances in Maharashtra paid rich 
dividends. The party’s vote share in 
the state rose to 42.6% in 1998 from 
34.8% in 1996, translating to 33 of the 
48 seats, whileits ally, the RPI, got four 
seats (4.1% votes). The Congress had 
worked early to bring the Republican 
Party of India and the Samajwadi 
Party into an alliance while simul- 
taneously putting its own house in 
order and ensuring unity within the 
Maharashtra unit. In Kerala the long- 
standing partnership with the UDF 


N 


gave Congress à stable base to fight ' 


` from; this also holds a lesson in alli- 
ance making. ` 
. The results from Maharashtra 
and Rajasthan indicate that it is'too 
early to write off the party. The Con- 
gress continues to maintain a fairly 
high vote in many other large states: 
Andhra Pradesh (37.8926), Gujarat 
(34.8%), Karnataka (36.2%), and 
Orissa (41%). Future alliance strate- 
.gies and internal management of the 


party organization could either reju- ` 


venate it or lead to its demise. 

7 The МЕ regional partners en- 
Јоуеа mixed fortunes: humiliation in 
Tamil Nadu, big losses in Assam and 
arespectable outcome for its constitu- 


ent, TDP, in Andhra (12 seats consti- 


tuting 31,5% votes). The Samajwadi 
Party fought and retained 18 seats con- 
stituting nearly 27.7% of votes. The 
decline of the Janata Dal at an all- 
India level weakened the UF’s posi- 
tion. It left the BJP as the chief gainer 
in Karnataka and Orissa. The data on 
the three states — Bihar, Orissa and 


Karnataka—in which the decline ofthe ` 


Janata Dal has been most significant, 
is interesting. The splits within Janata 
Dal tell the story of its decline. 


T. vote share of the Janata Dal in 
Bihar was 8.3%, that of the RID 25.296, 
acombinedtotal of 3296. This was the 
Janata Dal's vote share in the 1996 
elections. In Orissa the Janata Dal's 
vote share in 1996 was 30.1 96; in 1998 
this fell to 7%, with the BJD winning 
27.3% ofthe popular vote. . 
In Karnataka it is clear that the 


alliance with the Lok Shakti was cru- . 


cial for the BJP. The Janata Dal’s vote 
share in Karnataka was 34.9% ‘in 
. 1996; in 1998 it fell to 21.3%. Lok 

Shakti won | 1.5%, while the BJP vote 
rose only marginally, from 24.8% in 
199610 26.4% in 1998. However, the 
BJP-Lok Shakti combine won 37.7% 
ensuring it the single largest number 


c 


of seats in the state. If Hegde had cho- 
sen to align with the Congress or stay 
with the Janata Dal, the Karnataka 
scene may have been very different. 
Alliances asastrategy of electoral 
competition have come to stay; seat 
maximization and alliances go hand in 
hand in the present political scenario. In 
broad terms this is leading to the emer- 
gence of a model at the Centre where 
smaller parties are aligning with one or 


the other national party. Neither the 


Congress.nor the BJP are untouchable 
for regional partiesas demonstrated by 
the leaders of regional parties like the 


Asom Gana Parishad, National Confer- | 


enceandthe Telugu Desam. 


S ranou, faced with stüb- 
born limits that the mobilization of a 
multiplicity: of social groups in the 
country places ontheexpansion of poli- 
tical parties, itcan be argued thatthey 


will have to tone down their aggres- ` 


siverhetoricand build more inclusive 
social coalitions than before. Faced 
with the compulsions of brokering 
alliancesin ahung Parliament, where 
each party needs the support of other 
parties to form a government, politi- 
cal parties would need to moderate 
their rhetoric. A political system com- 
posed of multiple social groups and 
multiple parties, none of which are 
strong enough on their own to соте. 
to power, would seem to naturally 
exerta strong centripetal influence on 
party behaviour. 

It should not be a surprise if the 
first few experiences of coalition gov- 
ernment produce an atmosphere of 
instability. As the new rules of the 
game evolve, the growing pressure on 
the new governments to meet social 
needs and accommodate interests will 
lead to yet greater emphasis on perfor- 
mance. Hopefully this will lead toa 
more responsive and integrated pol- 
ity, with politicians and political par- 
ties more sensitive to citizen concerns. 
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Books 


STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENT, GLOBAL 
TRADE AND THE NEW POLITICAL 
ECONOMY OF DEVELOPMENT by Biplab 
Dasgupta. Vistaar Publications, NewDelhi, 1998. 


THERE is a mindset that believes in the following 
description of the global business environment. Inter- 


. national trade is inherently unfair because developed 


countries of the North distort rules of the game. The 
South (developing countries) finds it difficult to push 
up exports. Although GATT (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) has brought down tariffs, the North 
resorts to non-tariff barriers. With constant or shrink- 


. ing markets, because demand for primary commodi- 


ties (major export earners for the South) goes down as 
production structures change, developing countries 
begin to undercut each other’s export prices in an 
attempt to increase export volumes. This contributes 


< to deterioration in the terms of trade facing the South, 


the Prebisch-Singer hypothesis. Imports can’t be 
slashed because they are essential for growth. Faced 
with trade or current account deficits, developing coun- 
tries have to borrow. But concessional lending is not 
available. Hence one borrows from the commercial 


Power Play 


market and keeps borrowing to repay earlier debt. The 


net transfer of resources to the South becomes nega- . 
_tiveand one is stuck inadebt trap. 


The rules of this unfair Ncrth-South game need 


- to change. There should be a New International Eco- 


nomic Order (NIEO), with fairer rules forthe South. Pity 


- this has not come about, despite UNCTAD (United 


Nations Conference on Trade and Development). 


South-East (socialist countries} trade games were 50 | 


much better, except that the East has collapsed. Noth- 
ing seems to be happening on South-South trade and 
economic cooperation either. Way can’t the South bar- 
gain collectively? Why can’t G-77 and the non-aligned 
movement (NAM) be resurrected? Not only is fair trade 
not being ensured, the North, led naturally by the 
United States is clamouring for free trade and thrust- 
ing liberalization down the threats of the South. This 
is being done through structural adjustment policies of 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World 
Bank, in spite of evidence that such structural adjust- 
ment policies don't succeed. б 

The so-called Washington consensus has now 
found anally in the World Trade Organization (WTO). 
Consider how unfair the Uruguay Round agreement 


was. GATT had no business to discuss services, or trade- 
related intellectual property rights (TRIPs), or trade- 
related investment measures (TRIMS). GATT’ s original 
mandate was negotiations on external sector policies, 


not domestic economic policies and it should have - 
stuck to that. While the South suffers and is forced to . 


open up, the North retainsprotectionism through anti- 
dumping, agricultural subsidies, quotas in textiles and 
garments, environmental measures, labour standards, 
_restrictions on cross-border movements of labour (but 
not capital), and even flouts multilateral agreements 
through unilateral actions like Section 301 provisions. 


Nothing is done on restrictive business practices of -_ 


` multinationals. Where is the UN Code on Technology 
Transfer? The North even goes around pirating south- 
ern biodiversity through patents on kaldi, neem and 
basmati. 

This simplistic diagnosis may or may not be 
accurate. But in a country that has still not overcome 
the colonial legacy, there are people who empathize 
with this view. And there are also those who believe in 
it. After all, this diagnosis has the virtue of simplicity. 
Everything is clear in black and white. Like a formula 
Hindi film, you know the bad guys and the good guys 
from the first scene. 

Biplab Dasgupta is such a believer, a fact which 
is known to all those familiar with his earlier work and 
background. A quote from the introdüction will Шиѕ- 
trate the thrust of this volume: ‘For a majority of the 
less developed countries (LDCs) of-the world today, 
structural adjustment is a fact of life. Sponsored by the 
' World Bank in 1980, this package of policies is supple- 
mented by the stabilization package sponsored by the 


International Monetary Fund (IMF).... These packages- 


were originally introduced as short-term remedies to 
, rectify severe imbalances in external and internal 
accounts in a large number of countries. However, once 
"initiated, very few countries have succeeded in grow- 
ing out of them, as one lending programme has 
followed another.’ 
| The context is naturally India. As the Prologue 
states, “The idea of a book on structural adjustment was 
originally promoted by the decision of the new Indian 


government, led by Narasimha Rao, to introduce struc- | 


tural adjustment in India in July 1991.:.. What has 


emerged, after several years of hard work, is an attempt. 
ata comprehensive critical analysis of the Fund-Bank | 


approach on development in less developed coun- 
tries.... Anegative consequence of this exercise is that 
the proposed.book on India's experience with struc- 
tural adjustment still remains to be written.” 


` There is much to disagree with, on facts as well 


as their interpretation. For example, the author does not 


seem to have read the Uruguay Round agreement, the 
references are exclusively to second-hand sources, 
which are not always accurate. But it is difficult to 
argue with those for whom the afore-mentioned sim- 
plistic diagnosis is an article of faith. Like religion, this 
diagnosis 1s an opiate for our left-wing academics (and 
politicians, since Biplab Dasgupta is a bit of both) and 
how does one argue about religion? 

Subjectto this bias and subject to the need to dis- 
tort facts to fita theory, this volume is well-researched 
and covers an enviable breadth of canvas. This is true 


- of all six chapters on the new political economy of 


development, structural adjustment, the world trade 
system, environment, East Asiaanda global overview. 
(There are two additional chapters that constitute the 
introduction and the conclusion.) Since the book was 
overtaken by the East Asia financial crisis, there is also 
an epilogue on that. The moral is simple and provides 
more grist to the mill. “The helplessness of these coun- 
tries, despite impressive growth rates, against the 
onslaught of obsessive speculators such as Soros, is a 
warning to other LDCs who are being goaded by the 
World Bank and ІМЕ to take the express route to full 
convertibility of local currencies.’ 

If you are not a politician, read the book by all 
means. Butif you area politician, betterstay away. You 
might seriously begirito believe that WTO agreements 
can and should be re-negotiated. 


" 


Bibek Debroy 


THE DISPOSSESSED: Victims of Developmentin 
Asia edited by Vinod Raina, Aditi Chowdhury and 
Sumit Chowdhury. Arena Press, Hong Kong, 1998. 


THERE are anniversaries and anniversaries. Inthe last 
year, while the country celebrated, even if in a desul- 
tory manner, the 50th anniversary of its independence 
from colonial rule, we were also forced to remember 
the trauma of Partition and the assassination of Gandhi. 
With him was also buried.(only metaphorically) among 
the more trenchantcritiques of development as we have 
come to experience it. Development, Gandhi warned 
us, was no unfolding of human capabilities and entitle- 
ments, but a conjuncturally specific path of material 
progress based on an exploitation of both man and 
nature. А necessary concomitant of modern civiliza- 
tion, the development process leaves behind in its wake 
victims, the left-overs and the dregs who are madé 
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redundant — their skills, lifestyles, worldviews, even 
their labour power no longer of use. 

For much of this century, this debate was couched 
‘in the somewhat sterile polarities of capitalism vs. 
socialism. Radical critics argued that if only property 
relations were appropriately altered, beneficial and 
equitable growth could be ensured. Having dismissed 
the likes of Gandhi as ‘backward’ and ante-diluvian, 
they rarel y bothered to examine the real discontents of 
the modern growth process. 

Itis only now, with the socialist project in tatters 
and, the environmental and ecological crises assum- 


. ing dangerous proportions, that development theorists 


have started seriously engaging with issues of 
sustainability and survival. Had they bothered to lis- 
ten to ordinary people, we may all have been saved 
some misery. 

Among the landmarks pushing us into reexa- 
mining our presuppositions about development is 
Bhopal. It will soon be 15 years since the tragedy and 
it does none of us any credit that a vast majority of the 
victims are still seeking justice. The Asian Regional 


Exchange for New Alternatives (ARENA), aHong Kong > 


based regional NGO, was among the first organizations 
to chronicle and analyze the carnage wreaked by the 
Union Carbideon thousands ofinnocent families. Sub- 
sequently itco-sponsored the Permanent People's Tri- 
bunal on industrial disasters in Bhopal and Bangkok 
and worked forthe formation of acoalition ofthe Asian 


' Victims ofa Hazard Free Environment. Over the years 


its perspective widened to look not only at mega 
disasters and projects, but also the silent and more 
endemic processes of degradation of theenvironment, 
the cornering of the natural resource base by state and 
corporation, leading to dislocation and displacement 
-inbriefthecrisisofsurvival. . 
` The Dispossessed is achilling chronicle of these 
processes. Through detailed case studies of 10 Asian 
nations — China, India, Japan, Malàysia, Nepal, Paki- 
stan, Philippines, South Korea, Sri Lankaand Thailand 
—prepared by scholars and activists, itforces the reader 
to confront a balance sheet rarely presented by the UN 
orthe World Bank. | 
Take the chapter on India. Not only are we pro- 
vided case material onthe Narmada Valley Project, the 
Tehri Hydroelectric Project, the Bhopal Gas Leak, the 
Balliapal Missile Test Range, the ChilkaShrimp Farm 
and the West Coast Power Projects but also discussion 


‘onalack of basic amenities, child exploitation, corrup- 


tion, debt and deficit, dumping, forest depletion, health 
hazards, pollution, industrial sickness — and the list 


D 
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goes on. Ás comprehensive a documentation as any 


that this reader is familiar with. 


The range of countries and cases covered provide 
telling evidence that the problem cannot be traced to 
specific projects, locations, political systems or levels 
of development. Letus not forget that the official J apa- 
nese response to the Minimata poisoning was no dif- 
ferent from the way our political and corporate elites 
reacted to Bhopal. Try and bury the event. If that 
becomes impossible, then apologize and explain it 
away asaone-off case. Never is it accepted that the flaw 
is deeper, located in the development process itself. 

This collection highlights another process, which 
is often missed. People are never passive victims. They 
struggle, often collectively, not only for redressal 
and justice but also for altering the ways in which our 
societies have organized their production processes. 
Even more, forchanging the terms of discourse on what 
constitutes worthwhile development. It is this twin ten- 
dency that makes this book essential reading. Е 

There is a minor downside. Expectedly, the dif- 
ferent country contributions display an unevenness in 
both coverage and quality. АП share a somewhat . 
naiveradical romanticism about people's struggles and 
the potential of experimental alternatives to counter the 
currently hegemonic view. There is also an insufficient 
engaging with the tendency towards globalisation of 
capital and production. Above all, there is little effort 
at prioritizing the differentissues Surely, the argument 
is not that all ills that we confront cari be traced to the 
same central processes. That would be a case of 
extreme reductionism. 

Nevertheless, as a resource e book for ose keen 
to search out new ways of organizing life, The Dispos- 
sessed fills a vital gap. We now have Asian, not just 
western material to think about. or this, both the edi- 


: tors and the publisher deserve our thanks. 


Т f | Seminarist | 
GREENING AT THE GRASSROOTS: Alterna- ' 
tive Forestry Strategies in India by Eva Cheung . 


. Robinson. Sage Publications, New Delhi, 1998. 


MOST historians, anthropologists and sociologists of 


` contemporary India are united in their critique of cen- 


tralized management of forest resources. They agree 
that the administration of these resources should be 
decentralized in a way that takes local knowledge and 
practices into account. However. the nature of institu-- 


. tional structures and decentrzlization have been 


` subject to much debate. While some scholars argue that . 


forest management should be left to the village com- 
munities, others support joint forest. management 
(JFM) efforts that have been put into action in the 1990s. 
In joint forest management, NGOs play a crucial medi- 
ating role between the local оре and the forest 
department. 


Eva Cheung Robinson' s book has to be read іл. 


the context of this debate: In the main, the author is in 
favour of NGO initiatives in the forestry sector. Through 
her work with three NGOs in Andhra Pradesh she 
argues that these organizations provide a new ‘orga- 


. nizational culture’ for forest management. The success 


of these NGOs — RGHBMSS, GORD, and'KIPDOW — 

attributed to their awareness of traditional know- 
ledge systems. This is in sharp contrast to the organi- 
zational culture set up by the Forest Department which 
is impersonal and informed by modern knowledge 


' Systems. 


As Robinson-sees it, the history of forestry as 
described by Tariq Banuri, Frederique Marglin and 
others is a story of the confrontation between modern 
and traditional knowledges. In this context she argues 
that social forestry in post-independence India is based 
on the false assumption that the fuelwood crisis in the 
country can be traced.to the degradation of the forests 
caused by excessive local use. Instead, she links the 
degradation of forests to its commercial and industrial 
uses. According to the author it is erroneous to think 
that social forestry resulted in any benefit to the rural 


poor since more commercially viable species were - 


planted instead of species for local use. Shé contrasts 
the social forestry programme with non-modern sub- 


sistence forestry programmes. These are initiated Бу” 


NGOs in Andhra and are more conducive to the needs 
of the people. Overall she concludes that forestry ini- 
tiatives which are initiated and monitored by NGOs are 
more successful in meeting the needs of the peoplethan 
government forestry programmes. 

Though the book records some valuable forestry 
experiments in Andhra Pradesh, its conceptual frame- 
work remains problematic. The dichotomy between 


‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ knowledge does not mea- 


sure up to any rigorous historical analysis. There have 
been numerous instances where scientific forestry had 
to take traditional knowledge into account. A good 
example of this is the propagation of lac in 19th cen- 
tury Central Provinces. The managing agencies had to 
rely on the Gonds’ expertise to make their operations 


commercially viable. The basis of ‘scientific forestry’ 
was rooted in the knowledge of the local people. As ' 


such, the generalizations developed by Ashis Nandy, 
Tariq Banuri, Frederique Marglin and others need to 
be modified. 

The secondi important pointthatcan \ be made vis- 
à-vis the relationship oftraditional and modern know- 
ledge relates to the way in which the question itself is 
framed. The case of lac propagation shows that the 
forest administration did not show more sensitivity to 


“оса! needs by incorporating local knowledge into its 


ambit. In fact, this led to the further marginalisation of 
the household economy. Thus, the crucial issue is not 
whethertraditional knowledge is incorporated into for- 
estadministration, but whethersuch an inclusion leads 
to an alteration in the prevailing power relations such 
that they are tilted in favour of the rural poor. Added to 
this, we mustalso ask if the measures adopted by NGOs 


. and others lead to a change in these relations? The 


author fails to address these concerns. 

Finally, this book raises the issue of biotic pres- 
sures on forests. Questions relating to local uses of 
forests are intimately linked with forest conservation. 
Today there is a great gap between supply anddemand 
for fuel and fodder. This has increased the pressure on 
forests. In this context it is pertinent to examine the 
argument that the primary responsibility forthe deg- 
radation of forests rests with industrial and commer- 
cial activity. While it is true that commercial activity 
has led to irreparable damage to the forests, the aim of 
forest conservation cannot be met solely by prohibit- 
ing commercial and industrial use of forests. It is well 
acknowledged that the natural forests of the country 
cannot be saved if the needs of the local people are not 
sufficiently met. The book fails to take this argument 
into account because the theme of conservation is by 
and large ignored. Hence, its discussion of alternative 
forestry strategies remains incomplete. 


> ; | Archana Prasad 

THE CALL ME MEMBER SAAB: Women in 

Haryana Panchayati Raj by Bharti Tekchandani, 
KiranJyoti and Priti Sharma. MARG, Delhi, 1997. 


THE reservation of 33% of seats for women in local 
government (panchayats, zilla parishads, town areas 
and municipal corporations) has the potential to bring 
about more far-reaching social change than perhaps 
any other political measure adopted in recent years. The 
induction of large numbers of women into the public 
sphere through the process of nominátions and elec- 
tions, and then into positions of actual political and 
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socialimportance will affectthe relations betweenthe ^ between the VU and IX standards, 8 had passed the X 


sexes in ways that are still taking shape but whose sig- 
nificance cannot be over-estimated. The widespread 
opposition to reservation for women in the Lok Sabha 
and Vidhan Sabhas implies recognition of the danger 
that this poses to patriarchal forces. 

. They Call Me Member Saab is a study of the 
elected women members in Karnal district of Haryana 
by aresearch organization, MARG. As the introduction 


. Clarifies, Haryana was chosen because of its backward- . 


ness and the low status of women. The state has the low- 
est female to male ratio in the country and women 
constitute only 30.17% of the literate population. 
Though women in Haryana are very visible and par- 
ticipate in different kinds of economic activity in large 
numbers and despite the fact that Haryana is economi- 
cally better off than many parts of the country, the 
veiled women of the state exist in an unabashedly 
patriarchal, feudal and sexist world. 

. Thedistrict chosen for the study, Karnal, is apros- 
perous one. Economic prosperity, however, seems to 
have little linkage to social progress. The women 
interviewed in the study constitute 10% of the total 
women elected in the district. 112 panchs, 14 


_sarpanchs, 8 panchayat samiti members, | panchayat 


samiti chairperson and 2 zilla parishad members have 


been interviewed. The caste-wise break-up of those- 


interviewed is as follows: 








FC SC OBC 
Panchs . 55. 30 19 . 
Sarpanchs — ) 3 


Panchayat Samiti Chairpersons. 


8 2 
Panchayat Samiti Members ‚ 3 2 3 
] 
Zilla Parishad Members 1 





The study begins with some interesting details 


“as to how various elected women were actually located. 


The son of one panch pretended not to know anything 
abouther status or whereabouts because he did not want 
to accept that his mother was a panch; he certainly ae 
not want her to be interviewed. 

Except for Krishna Sandhu, the chairperson of 
the Gharonda panchayat samiti, who was known in her 
ownright, all the other elected women were known as 
wives or mothers of so-and-so. One sarpanch, Nirmala 
Devi of Kutel village, was known as sarpanchni while 
her husband was known às sarpanch. Several women 
refused to speak inthe presence of men, especially their 
husbands. One. of them had а bigamous husband. 67 


of them were illiterate while 25 could only sign their ` 


names. 14 had studied up to the primary level, 10 
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standard, 1 wasa graduate and 1 apost-graduate. 
Whilethe study foundthat, asinthe restofthe state, 

moreSCand OBC women wereilliterate, their uppercaste 

counterparts found their status un-enhanced by their 


education. One SC panch of Gondar village worked as. 


an agricultural labourers on the field for Rs 25 a day 
while her husband, who earned Rs 50 for the same 
work, did so when һе-сһове to and spent his earnings 
in the same manner. Another SC panch of Tikri village 
was regularly beaten up by her drunken husband. 

On the other hand, there were women with 
unusual stories: one OBC panchayat samiti membertold 


` her husband and father-in-law that she would contest 


the election even if they threw-her out of the house 
because she was determined to campaign for prohibi- 
tion. Another SC panch filed hier nomination papers 
without informing, let alone asking, anyone at home. 
Both these women are affiliated to national political 
parties but affirm that without reservation they would 
not have got the opportunity to contest the elections. 
Only 10 elected members had any experience of com- 
munity work as anganwadi workers and members of 
mahila mandals before contesting elections. 

As far as campaigning was concerned, most of 
the women candidates went door-to-door'during the - 
day. Their men folk were responsible forthe campaign- 
ing at night, which included providing inducements 
like liquorto male voters. 18 women were unanimously 
elected and therefore did not need to campaign. There 
were 35 women who did not involve themselves with 
their campaign in any way. : 

After being elected,a surprisingly large number 
of women were associated with some form of deve- - 
lopmental activity, though sometinies as minimal as 
signing forms. All ofthemi complained oflackoffunds . 
and powers vested in the local bodies to which they had . 
beenelected. While some were unaware of the schemes 
that were to be implemented by them, a few were com- 
pletely inactive. Significantly, only 8% of the womeri 
interviewed felt that they could work independently (of 
their family members) while 13% needed their hus- 
bands’ help and 11% the help of others. In 35% of all 
cases, however, it was the husbands and sons who 
actually worked. Unfortunately, for 17%, no опе ша 
anything. ` 

As for reservation of seats, 84% of the women . 
felt that it was a very positive s:ep. This is an impor- 
tantpointto remember wheneverthe allegation is made 


. that political reservation for women is a demand only 


raised by elitist urban women. Many of the women 


interviewedfeltthatsince men drink and 'steal' money, 
they were not as trustworthy as women. Several felt 


that literacy was essential for efficacy. They also felt | 


that women could better implement family planning 
and prohibition programmes. Ав many as 101 feltthat 
their families were happy with their being elected and 
were supportive. Many felt that their status had beer 
enhanced. 

Several had given up the m after being 
elected. Even women who were inactive in the 
panchayats had becomemore confidentand vocal. One 
of them said, ‘I сап say and do what I want.’ Another 
stated.that her voice was now heard inside and outside 
the home. Still another stated that she could sit with the 
men, even in Karnal. Conversely, one woman com- 
plained that her husband had ceased to be: supportive. 
Another’s husband said, ‘Earliér men could easily con- 
trol their women, butnow women threaten them.’ 


-At the same time, several women complained that . 


panchayat work, added to their domestic duties, was 
too strenuous a burden. Also too expensive because it 
entailed travel, eating or at least drinking tea outside 
the home, and loss of wages. All of them strongly felt 
the need for remuneration, not only for economic rea- 
sons but because it would decrease their dependence 
on men. One was emphatic that the remuneration 
should come to her and not to her husband. 

They flagged off other problems they faced as 
elected representatives. While illiteracy topped the list, 
insecurity outside their homes came a close second. 
The study did not actually ask questions specifically 
related to insecurity and the threat of violence. Perhaps 
some important and disturbing facts about the threat 
of violence and intimidation that women face as rural 
women, as women in public life, and as women mem- 
bers of families, would have been revealed. 

Official apathy, loss of wages and increased 


expenses leftthem feeling demoralized. Many felt that | 


elected male representatives were impolite and ignored 


them. They felt the need for economic independence. 


and proper allocations of funds. Many were in favour 
- of 50% reservation for women and said that women 
mustunite and makethemselves heard. They expressed 
the need for a separate room where women could dis- 
cuss among themselves. Some о them even advocated 
women panchayats. Construction of separate toilets 
was a strongly felt need. Most. wanted purdah to be 
` abolished. 
At the end of the study a few detailed sketches 
of some individual elected representatives have been 
included. One is impressed by-the grit and energy of 


many of these women, plunging into an unknown 
world, equipped with nothing morethan commonsense 
andastrong desire for survival. 


In conclusion, the authors make some important 
. suggestions that, if implemented, would help make 


women representatives more effective and the 
panchayati raj system itself more capable of fulfilling 
peoples’ needs. The suggestions are with regard to the 
use of the electronic media, both radio and television, 


-for bringing training programmes tothe women intheir ` 
homes. Designing of training programmes with the _ 


help of NGOs, and the necessity of making proper 
arrangements for the women members (like payment 
of TA/DA, lodging, boarding, transport and so on) 
so that they can avail of such programmes is empha- 
sized. Literacy programmes and education of girl chil- 


‚ dren are, naturally, strongly recommended. Finally, 


amendments to the panchayat legislation to ensure 
devolution of financial powers and elimination of 
bureaucratization and the functioning of gram sabhas 
is advocated. - 

They Call Me Member Saab is a timely and, per- 


. haps, pioneering study that provides us an insight into 


the catapulting of rural women into the public domain. 
It describes the barriers that women face when they 
venture out of their limited domestic spheres and makes 
useful suggestions as to how they can be helped to be 
effective and autonomous. Itis urifortunate and surpris- 
ing, however, that certain issues, especially pertaining 
to Haryana, have been missed out by the study. 

The first is that in Haryana the 1994 Actcontains 
certain provisions regarding disqualification of a 
panch, sarpanch and up-sarpanch ofa gram panchayat; 
member, chairman and vice-chairman of a panchayat 
samiti, and member, president and vice-president of a 
zilla parishad. Section 175 under chapter ХХ states that, 
‘By virtue of provision (q) of this section, none of the 
above-mentioned persons shall continue as such if they 
have more than two living children provided that a 
person having more than two children on or up to the 


` expiry of one year of the commencement of this Act, 


shall not be deemed to be disqualified.’ This legisla- 
tion has been harshly criticized by the women’s move- 
ment, and.people and organizations interested in 


_ strengthening participatory democracy. 
This is an anti-poor and anti-woman measure - 


which will ensure that vast numbers of the poor are 
denied the right to contest elections. It penalizes 
women.for something over which they have little or 
no control. The study does not concern itself with 
the impact of this legislation on future elections, No 
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questions about this legislation were asked to the 
women, all of whom have more than two children. 
Does this not indicate that it will be difficult to even 
find candidates tn laterelections? 

How such laws militate against the rights of 
women in a male-dominated society was recently 
illustrated in Haryana when an elected male represen- 


-tative accused his wife of infidelity when she conceived 


her third child and poseen to divorce her for this 
‘crime’. 

І The second pointleftuntouched by the study con- 
cerns the implementation of prohibition in Haryana. 
While it was the women who created the pressure for 
promulgation of prohibition, the study tells us nothing 
about what elected women representatives did to 
implement it and with what measure of success. Pro- 


hibition is an issue of concern and debate in the . 


women's movement and the experience of those res- 
ponsible for grassroots, governance would have been 
immensely educational.* 

Another weakness of the study is that it makes 
no attempt to assess how society at large, in a socially 
backward state with strong patriarchal traditions like 
Haryana, has reacted to the presence of women in the 
public domain. Women's reservation is already being 
subverted in various ways. There are reports from 
Haryana of no-confidence motions being successfully 
moved against women sarpanchs so that they can be 
replaced by male up-sarpanchs. Signature campaigns 
against women's reservation are being undertaken in 
villages where the sarpanch's seat has been reserved 


fora woman, so that this could be changed in the next _ 
. round ofelections. 


These processes are, of course, at work in states 
otherthan Haryana. Accompanying these processes are 
shrill campaigns against elected women — of them 
being proxies, useless, neglecting their domestic 


. duties, falling prey to moral turpitude, creating social 
- chaos and so on. Physical violence against elected 


women is also on the increase. Lilavati, a.corporator 
in Madurai, was knifed to death by goons running a 
water racket because she had successfully brought 
piped drinking water to her ward. Modibai, an adivasi 
sarpanch of Amba village in district Mandsaur of 
Madhya Pradesh, was beaten to death by her husband 
because he did not like her doing panchayat work. There 
must be similar cases in Haryana but the study does little 
to illuminate the social milieu thatis responsible. 

* Prohibition in Haryana was scrapped on | April this year. This 


was subsequent to the ruling party's electoral debacle, inilarge part 
attributed to its prohibition policy. 
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Despite these shortcomings, the study is more 
than of academic interest. Women must be made aware 


. of the transformation that legislations like the 73rd 
Amendment bring in their wake in order to effectively. 


combat the attack on their democratic rightto hold elec- 
tive office. The study reveals that women elected to 


public office — even if they are illiterate, proxies or in- ' 


effective -experience a metamorphosis. The courage 
to throw off purdah, a ubiquitous part of the Haryana 
landscape, a woman belonging to a nomadic tribe 
sitting on a chair in the presence of upper caste men 
by virtue of her elective office is a courage born of 
holding elective office. Nuggets of information like 


. these reinforce the significance of women'srightto res- 
ervation as a right that they must fight to defend and | 


extend. 
Subhashini Ali 


CROSSING THE SACRED LINE: Women’s 
Search For Political Power by Abhilasha Kumari 
and Sabina Kidwai. Orient Longman, Delhi, 1998. 


Prime Minister Vajpayee recently reiterated his per- 
sonal and party commitment that the constitutional 
amendment to reserve one-third of the seats to Parlia- 
ment and state assemblies would be steered through 
the House on a priority basis. One hopes he remem- 
bers that similar assurances were given by his prede- 
cessors, H.D. Deve Gowda and Inder Kumar Gujral. 
And that notwithstanding an ostensible all-party con- 
sensus on the issue, which incidentally featured in all 
political manifestos in 1996, the proposed Bill after a 
few days of acrimonious debate was shelved, to await 
more propitious times. Evidently this route to a share 


in political power is athorny one. 


The monograph under review, based on a 
research project sponsored by the Friedrich-Ebert- 
Stiftung (FES), a German donor agency active in pro- 
moting policy oriented work, provides interesting 


insights into this ongoing struggle for political equal- . 


ity, on the degree of space our political system gives 
to women to play an active role in the political process. 
The focus is on the space women have managed to cre- 
ate for themselves in our political parties, and whether 
there has been any significant change in either the 
nature of women’s functioning crin the parties’ appro- 
ach to women and women’s issues. The prognosis is 
expectedly depressing. 


Though the participation of Indian women as - 


voters in our elections has steadily increased over the 


74 


years, their representation in state legislatures and 
national Parliament has never exceeded 8.1 per cent. 
The number of women candidates put up by different 
parties or the seats they occupy in key decision- 
making bodies also remains uniformly low. Abhilasha 


Kumari and Sabina Kidwai examine the histories, ideo- - 


logies, manifestos andorganizational structures of both 
national and regional parties to gain insights into the 
position of women in the political system. More inter- 
estingly, they provide in-depth interviews with women 
politicians who have successfully climbed their way 
into positions of power. 

Their basic contention is that none of the politi- 
cal partiés have questioned traditional notions of 
women's role in society, that women continue to be 


perceived as belonging to the private ordomesticrealm : 


whereas political participation is seen as a public 
domain, consequently for men. Thus, while-the neces- 
sity of involving women in the political process is never 
denied, there is little attempt to look at both their capa- 


bilities and entitlements. No wonderthereisanabsence ` 


of serious effort to help women, particularly from the 
more marginalised socio-economic groupings, over- 
come given barriers. 

To those seized with this question, this mono- 
graph traverses familiar ground. Ideologically, while 


the BJP is seen as hostile to this quest, the Congress is 


characterized as having an ambivalent attitude. The 
left, however, is viewed more positively. Nevertheless, 
even they scarcely have a better record. This is 
explained by the persistence of traditional attitudes. 
What is inadequately explored is why even women 
who are in the forefront of the demand for women’s 
reservation, particularly belonging to the left parties, 
are so coy whey discussing either their party positions 
or leaders. Of course, everyone feels that post the 73rd 
Amendment the situation is likely to change for the bet- 
ter, now that more women have entered the panchayats. 

Overall the argument is that the current situation 
is'created not only by historical and ideological bias 
but also by the nature of our electoral process and 
political environment, neither of which facilitate the 
entry of new groups. Isthe routeto political powerthen 
through the alternative modality of education and jobs, 


or through changes in property laws? Is the argument - 


that since women do nominally enjoy constitutional 


equality, the fuss over their representation in political . 


decision-making bodies is somewhat unwarranted? 
The debate continues. ` 


Seminarist 


ENSLAVED DAUGHTERS: Colonialism, Law 
and Women’s Rights by Sudhir Chandra. Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1998. _ 


‘Is it nol inhuman that our Hindoo men should have every liberty 
while women are tied on every hand for ever? If І were to write 
you about this system of slavery, it would require months to com- 
plete it... Oh! But whe has the power to venture and interfere in 
the customs and notions of such a vast multitude except the gov- 
ernment which rules over it? And as long as the government is 


` indifferent to it, I feel sure that India's daughters must not expect 


to be relieved from their present sufferings. . 
Rukhmabai, The Tribune. 9 April 1887 


ANCIENT civilizations change but slowly. Rulers 
may comeand go, the material facts of life may change, 
but presuppositions governing public discourse remain 
durable. So it appears does judicial discourse. We are, 
afterall, an ancientculture. 


Well over a 100 years back, a young Hindu 


woman initiated a legal crusade for freedom from the 
conjugal claims of a husband she disliked. Earlier, as 
a child of 11, Rukhmabai was married to Dadajee 
Bhikajee, a relative of her step-father. Not having 
reached puberty, she.was not sent to her husband's 
house. The terms of the marriage were unusual. 
Rukhmabai was well-off, being legal heir to reason- 
able property from her late father. Her mother had 
re-married and her step-father had helped contract her 
marriage. Since the ‘husband’ was not well-off, nor 
particularly educated, the understanding was that 
Dadajee would ‘improve’ himself and live as a ghar- 


jamai. Over the next few years, while Rukhmabai, 


though not formally in school, taught herself (includ- 


ing English), the husband became way ward. He shifted | f 


to the house of an uncle, indulged in various vices, and 
made no effort to even acquire an independent source 
ofliving. ` | 

Since Rukhmabai's dislike of her husband was 
evident, and she enjoyed the support of her mother, 
step-fatherand grandfather —Dadajee approached the 
courts for the restitution of his conjugal rights. What 
hestoodto gain was not justa wife, but her property. 

Thecourtof Justice Pinhey dismissed his appeal. 
The argument was not just that he found the husband 
unsuitable, that he was sympathetic to Rukhmabai, or 
even that he felt that a child-marriage was per se 
invalid, but that since Rukhmabai had never co-habited 


"with Dadajee, the marriage was not quite a marriage. 


The case, according to him, was for the institution not 
restitution of conjugal rights. He further argued that 
hadthe appeal been made to the caste authority, given 
the English policy of not interfering with family law, 
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the court would have had no locus standi. However 
sincethe matter had been brought before him, he would 
be governed by law and previous judgements. Over- 
all, his verdict was that there was no case for forcing 
Rukhmabai against her will to live with Dadajee. . 


| The.matter went in for appeal. The High Court, ` 
inareversal of the earlier judgement, held both thatthe ` : 


marriage was legal and that Hindu law did admitto such 


- cases. "Rukhmabai was thus directed to move to her 


husband's house. She decided.to: fight back. However, 
instead of appealing tothe Privy Council, she, ina man- 
ner of speaking, ‘purchased’ herfreedom from Dadajee 
for a ‘royal’ sum of Rs 2,500. Subsequently, Dadajee 
died. Rukhmabai went to England, became a doctor, 
and came back to practice in Surat. She never remar- 
ried and lived the life of a widow. 


celebre, and many people + social reformers, conser- 


.vatives, liberals — became embroiled in the debate 


through media and associated public forums. There 
were many issues‘at stake — the validity of child mar- 
riage, whatconstituted a valid marriage, the incompat- 
ibility of the ‘couple’, the fact that Dadajee was seen 
as a wastrel, issues of property, family and caste poli- 


` tics, and above all — the freedom and inviolability of ` 


theindividual. 
| On the зигїасё, even in the more ЖЕСТ 
environment of colonial India, public sympathy should 


-have been with Rukhmabai. After all, she was hardly ` 


consulted for the marriage, $0 how could she be 


expected toco-habit with Dadajee. Butshe wasa Hindu . 
"woman. Would upholding her cause not damage the 


community? Who were the Britishto impose their cul- 


tural and legal standards on thecommunity? Would this 
. not bring into disrepute the very institutions of mar- 
riage and family? Over-riding all these was the appre- ` 


hension, implicit in the later judgements, about the 


' "freedom of women. 


| These debates, too rich to be presented i ina short 
response, are equally alive today. The 1900s saw two 
cases-concerning the restitution of conjugal rights. 
Interestingly, while the Andhra High Court judgement 
upheld the rights of the wife, the Delhi High Court took 


'àcontrary view. And our Supreme Court, not particu- 


larly regarded.for its emancipatory attitude towards 
women, "upheld the Delhi High Coürt judgement. As 


- earlier, at stake were the institutions-of marriage and 
the family. Clearly, structures receive precedence over 


the individual. = | _ 


‘There are at least two other sides issues which | 


mark this case. What if the Rukhmabai-Dadajee con- 


“Power Play 


- The case and the controversy became a а cause: 
| CO- habited with his ‘wife’, 


^ flicthad beenreversed? Would Dadajee have received 


the.same degree of support from the liberal reformers 
had hetriedto wriggle out of abad marriage on grounds 


that he was, at the time of contract, a minorandthathe · 
` found his wifeunsuitable on grounds of education; tem- 
. peramentor property? The fact that men, in those times, -. 

-could contract more than óne marriage, orengage pub- 


licly inextra-marital liaisons, while the women had no 


such choice (legal or social) and could-not, in most. 


саве5,еуеп marry оп widowhood, does not obviate this 
question. = : i 
Some years back afriend who had been married 


| offasachild faced sucha predicament. While his ‘wife” 


stayed behind in the village, he went on to higher stud- 
ies. Atsome.stage, he met a woman whom he wanted 


to live with. He was then informed that he was alréady : 


married. The fact that he was then a child, had never 
did hot even know her — 
hardly mattered. He was, as per his family and com- 
munity, married. The girl had shifted to his parents 
house. She considered herself ‘married’ to him. Was 


he not being selfish? Was he not ruining the other _ 


woman's life? What was she to do? Was she to blame? 
It was even suggested that he could *keep*both women. 


Allof the above is familiar. The friend was made - 


to feel guilty. He finally had to truncate his relations 
with his family/community. Also give up his property, 
never to go back to his native place. He did all that. Yet, 
thé accusations continued. 

A second issue has to do with Ruklimabai" S: dus 


sequent career. How could.a woman who had been -~ 
‚ instrumental in raising substantive issues of principle, . 


taken up a public fight, solicited help, become a mas- . 


of women — strike a ‘deal’, ‘buy’ her fr eedom, and 


‘play’ at wife and widow, . Many ‘understood’ the social > 


compulsions, particularly i in 19% century India. Orthe 
fact that continuing rebellion would have come in the 


way of her practicing medicine. Did not the other great 


social reformer Pandita Ramabai, even after conver- 
sion to Christianity, retain her widow's garb? > 


' cotforall those fighting for social reform and the cause | 


\ 


< Sudhir Chandra could have done уге Го explore ` 
this tension between an icon and his/her constituency. | 


All too often, those of us, who engage in public causes, 


. refuse due cognizance to our subjects. We expect them 


to ‘perform’ in consonance with the needs of our 
causes. The more recent debates over Shah Bano. are'a 


. case in point. ‘Asis the case of Ameena, the child bride 


rescued froma ‘marriage’ with a Saudi national. 


Finally, the issue of how we write about such | 
- ‘cases’. Not imposing our ir personal value judgements. 


A 


over history demands discipline. It goes to the credit 
of Sudhir Chandra that he has not just gifted us an 
extremely riveting and compelling monograph, butthat 
he has made clear his ‘feminist’ biases. For once, the 
discourse and the interlocutor can be easily demar- 
cated. Andthisrequires some skill and sensitivity. 


Harsh Sethi 


COLONIALISM ANDITS FORMS OF KNOWL- 
EDGE: The British in India by Bernard S. Cohn. 
. Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1997. 


IN Colonialism and Its Forms of Knowledge, Cohn 
provides readers insights into the ways in which colo- 
nial power was deployed. The key to the control of the 
complex and stratified Indian society was knowledge 
that was laboriously collected by the colonial state. It 
came packaged in published reports, statistical returns 
. (finance, education, health, mortality rates, prisons), 
official proceedings, legal codes, administrative his- 
tories, annual reports, district gazetteers, scientific 


journals, travelogues—the variety could be infinite, but. 


this diverse production of knowledge was funnelled 
into the sole project of ruling India. The interpretation 
of this huge body of official and semi-official docu- 
mentation, requiring exegetical and hermeneutical 
skills Cohn calls investigative modalities. 

-Of investigative modalities, the most important 


place was occupied by historiography, asit was the ‘the 


most complex, pervasive and powerful, underlying a 
‚ number of the other more specific modalities'(p. 5). 
Historiography formed the core of any reorganization 
_ofthe traditional systems of knowledge- medicine, law 
codes (both Hindu and Muslim), property rights, tra- 
ditional forms of land holding — according to the Sys- 
temic ordering of the forms of knowing and thinking 
which the British brought with them to India. Accounts 
of travel, another modality for interpreting a strange 
world of customs and practices and people, used the 
observational powersofthe eyeand the pen, while spa- 
tial mapping, geographical as well as social features, 
_of the huge administrative divisions yieldedamammoth 
. body of data. These data, stashed away in.the filing sys- 
tem that was the colonial administration, attempted to 
render the country they were ruling transparent. 
What Cohn demonstrates ‘successfully through 
these essays is that the filing systems are themselves 


codes. He contends that these texts, whether penetrat-. 


ing into the intricacies of Sanskrit grammar or law, or 


enumerating the physical features of the different . 


D 


‘races’ and regions, all attempted to capture апа гер-- 
. resent the variety of ‘others’ that were present in the 


amorphous Indian society, and should therefore be read 
not just for the ‘facts’ or ‘indications’ they revealed, 


butalso forthe underlying meanings flowing from very 


different European rationalistic principals and assump- 


tions. The essay entitled "The Command of Language · 


and the Language of Command’ brings out the mul- 
tiple Jayers of signification that underscored the delin- 
eation and reconstitution of systematic grammars for 


. Sanskrit and vernacular languages, together with a 


whole range of teaching aids developed in institu- 
tions — Fort William in Calcutta, Fort St. George in 
Madras and Haileybury in England — for the future 
civil servants of the Company. In the process, Cohn 
argues, even Indian grammar could be converted from 
an Indian form of knowledge into a European object 
that was lexically knowable and quantifiable in the 
idiom of European rationality. The close link between 
knowledge and power was rendered more obvious, 
with some European missionaries bypassing classical 
linguistic training in Persian and Sanskrit altogether, 


‘and concentrating instead on the vernacular lan guages 


of Bengali and Hindustani, felt to be better harnessed 
to the simple structures of command on which colo- 
nial rule was to be based. 


The same unequal power relations prevailed ` 


between the Indian scholars and their British counter- 
parts. They were embedded in something more than 


_ just the dominant social and political positions occu- 


pied by the British. There was a major epistemologi- 
cal gulf between the two cultures and many British 
scholars complained bitterly about the manner in 
which the Indian scholars worked and thought. Given 
their dominant position, acquired because of their 


` political status, the British could easily set the agenda 


on the way Indian languages, both classical and ver- 
nacular, were to be encoded and transmitted to the 


future ruling groups. Memorization without any proper ` 


understanding of the meanings of the texts was reflec- 
tive of the attempts of Indian scholars, and was respon- 
sible for the rather ineffectual development of legal and 


critical subtleties, felt many prominent European | 


Orientalists of the time. 

Only Ellis among the early Orientalists appre- 
ciated the radically different mode of knowing and 
thinking of the Indian scholars and their systems of 
knowledge which the British assumed to be flawed 
because they had adjudged the Indian forms for the 
transmission of knowledge from the perspective of 
European norms (pp.52-53). But Ellis was only one 
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among many. By the late 19th century the European 
understanding and encoding of the Indian languages, 


from being fluid, complex, even unstructured, had . 


become fixed, objective and tangible — it had made 
inroads into Indian legal texts, made assumptions about 


the medical treatises, and had worked its way.into giv- ` 


ing Indian civilization a history —in other words, it had 
succeeded in.rendering India as a “case” of an earlier 


civilization, or a museum of ancient practices, from ` 


which.earlier stages of universal world history could 
be recovered’ (p.54). The Indian systems of knowledge 


~ especially languages, were represented сотра-`. 


ratively, a methodology that had the advantage of 
allowing the comparison ofthe formal features aloríg 
lexical, syntactic, morphologic and phonetic group- 


~ ings. Cohn stresses this particular achievement for the 


comparative method had the powerto enable the ‘prac- 
titionerto.classify; bound, and control variety and dif- 
ference' (p. 55). Moreover, the comparative method 
'also implied linear directionality: things, ideas, insti- 
tutions could be seen as progressing through stages to 
some end or goal. It could also be used to establish 
regression, decay and decadence; the movement 


· throughtime away from some pristine, authentic, origi- 
, nalstarting point, agolden age in the past' (p. 55). 


With the mastery over language, a project that in 


` ledge of the colonized was notand never could be neu- . 


t 


tral to the relation of dominance and subordination 


which bound them together. This was more than appa- 
rènt in the manner in which a Colebrooke or a Jones 
made certain assumptions aboutthe ancient legal texts, 
the Dharmashastras and Mimznasa that formed the 
core of theconstitution of ancient India, and setoutthe 
law of the land. From such assumptions, with the 
Orientalists, Warren Hastings and Sir William Jones 


convinced about the existence of the ‘ancient Indian 


constitution’, it was but a short step to end up ‘with 


. what they had so much wanted to avoid~ with English 


one move encompassed unique command over the >. 


‘other’ for then the ‘other’ could be endowed with his- 
toriography, racial characteristics, and an European- 
controlled transformation of their.own traditions and 
modes of thought, the road was clear for a more dis- 
cursive intervention in the indigenous social structure 


and-value'system or the cultural site of law. The indig-. 


enous traditions of dominance and subordination, as 
reflected in the local institutions and procedures of dis- 


pute settlement, collided with the political culture of = 


colonialism that was articulated at several levels: the 
state, the judicial appar atus and legal processes and the 
supra-local laws and regulations. The result was acon- 


flict of values, where the hegemonic colonial rule of 


law inevitably had to be the victor. But it was an empty 


victory, for the substitution of English procedural law - 


had the obverse effect of a paradox — the paradox that 


law, intended to serve as a basic defining principle of 


colonial rule, became itselfan instrument of misunder- 
standing about the very nature of that dominance. This 


Баа ironically perpetuated a mutual miscognition 


that reproduced thedistortions ofthe ruler'sknowledge 


| of thé ruled, and vice versa, in adiscourse withoutend. 


- Inthe essay, ‘Law and the Colonial State’, Cohn 
recognizes and emphasizes that the colonizer’s know- 


Power Play 


law as the law of India’ (p.75). 
` The next two essays expand the meaning of фе | 
term ‘social’ to imply both social and cultural phenom- 


епа; Culture is transformed: into the common: frontier. 


of anth? opology and histor y, and the centrality of cul- 
ture as an analytical ‘tool for the examination of the 
attitudes of both the ruler arid the ruled is acknow- 
ledged. In the “Transformaticn of Objects’, Cohn 


' explores ‘how things are fabricated and how they are 


transformed into objects that have value and meaning." 
Yetthe dominant political and social power established 
the norms of this-cultural transaction. Therefore, it. 
was the British who, in the 19th century, defined i inan 
authoritative and effective fashion how the value and. 
meaning of the objects produced or found in India was 
determined. Archaeological sites, artifacts, buildings, 
pottery, textiles— European science decided their worth > 


_ after measuring it against the aesthetics and scientific 
: expertise of the West. 


s 


‘Cloth, Clothes and Colonialism’ .explor es the ` 
semanticsof clothing, the manner ih which even cloth- 
ing and drapery could represent power and authority 
for thé rulers or the lack of it for the ruled. Even.sarto- ` 
rial accessories like swords and turbans assümed an 
enormous significance, asthey were invested with spe- 
cific meanings by the giverand the receiver, and graded - 
on the grid of power as the perscngivingor bestowing 
favours and the recipient. In fascinating analytical 
reconstructions of the cultural constructs of power, 
Cohn shows how clothes became invested with moral: 
attitudes and a way of life — both British and Indian. 
Of special interest is the nranner in which Cohn slips 
into the indigenous masculine mind-set of the 19th cen- 
tury and of the refashioning of masculine garments sig-_ 
naling to the well-versed that the wearer belongéd to 


- the progressive Sections of Indian society. The way in 


which Victorian notions on feminine morality, with the 
required impetus being provided by the missionaries 
who professed to be horrified Еу the scanty feminine 


a 
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attire prevalent in even good Indian families, was 


incorporated into the clothing of tie women from well- 
' to- do Indian families, with theencouragement of their 


westernized male members, provides an acute analy- 


_ sis of social and cultural transformations effected by 
the civilizational confrontations that released forces . 


of change even within the domestic arena that long 
remained outside any direct onslaught of colonial val- 
ues. Cohn has even touched on the surprising twists 
issues of apparel received when they wereturned into 
symbols of protest — the most famous example being 
the Gandhi cap. Colonialism, nationalism, and even 
missionary zeal were thus deeply implicated in repre- 
sentational strategies and politics.. ` 

Cohn has succeeded in laying bare the uncon- 
scious foundations ofthe colonial rule in India through 
an innovative mixture of anthropology and history. He 
has caught the play between the old and the new in time 
and space in an exciting interpretation of history and 
anthropology. It would be constructive to apply his 
methodology to the endless permutations and combi- 
nations the stratified indigenous society underwent 
in order to neutralize some of the effects of this 
civilizational confrontation between the forces of colo- 
nization and the colonized. ~ 


- Amandita Mukhopadhyay 


MAJOR GENERAL A.A. RUDRA: His Servicéin 


Three Armies and Two World Wars by Major 


General D.K. Palit Reliance Publishing House, 


New Delhi, 1997.: 


“Major General Ajit Anil Rudra was verily a Zelig. 
Remember Woody Allen's enchanting little film by 


that name? The һего.- a.mousy, cipher of a man has ` 
the luck orthe knack of finding himselfin historic situ- : 


ations standing next to, or peering over the shoulders 


of, high personages. He is thus featured in innumer- 
_able press photographs and in newsreels alongside 


famous people: who. are doing famous things until, 
pretty soon, Zelig becomes famous himself, presumably, 


forbeing seen intherightcompany! Allen'sfilmisafarce - 


about celebrity-mongering by the mass-media. 

‘Jick’ Rudra (who died at 97 years of age in 1995) 
was no mouse and was far from being a wallflower. 
Nevertheless, his long, pioneering but fairly undistin- 
guished military careér (mostly staff postings and, 
othef than i in the trenches on the Somme in the First 


. World War as an ordinary trooperin a battalion of the 


iikllesex' infantry regiment, with little Operational 


experience!) was, it seems, continuously punctuated 


by Zelig-like run-ins with the rich, the royalty and Ше: 
renowned. For instance, during his years'in England: 


he recounts getting close to the family of T.E. 
Lawrence, yup, the very same Lawrence of Arabia. 
Elsewhere, he recalls accidentally dropping his swag- 


ger stick at the Lahore race course only to have the then: 


Prince of-Wales (later Edward УШ) in company of his 
cousin, Dickie Mountbatten as his ADC, on astate visit, 


pick itup and restore it with asmileto its owner. Some ` 


15 years later, Rudra had a ringside seat at the corona- 
tion of George VI. | 

His memoirs (narrated with panache to, and writ- 
ten up elegantly by, Major General ‘Monty’ Palit) are 
anengaging chronicle of the military milieu and man- 
ners in 20th century ‘cantonment India’. They also 
reveal the truth behind some singular political incidents 
involving the army, and are adelightful aid to flesh out 
characters who feature in our history books. 

Itturns out that Rudra’s home in Delhi was a seed- 
bed of the freedom movement. His father, a progres- 
siveéducationistand Principal of St Stephen' s College, 
was instrumental in persuading the man later anointed 
the Mahatma to return from South Africa. Asa young 


man, the General reports of his regularly bumpiug into 


the likes of C.F. Andrews, the Anglican missionary, 
Gokhale and, of course, M.K. Gandhi; of his keeping 
up a loose and easy relationship with the last-named 


.long aftér he (Rudra) had joined the British Indian 


Army, and of his risking an abrupt end to his Service 
career.by clandestinely facilitating the Mahatma's 
albeit more innocuous fr eedom movement-related 
escapades. | ; 

But, more importantly, he also Ere from 
Gandhi, with whom he is on bantering terms, the 
latter’s prudent view that a free India will need an army. 
This is significant considering the sheer nonsense that 
was propagated about Gandhian non-violence animat- 


` ing state policy, chiefly by the country's first Prime 


Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru. Nehru, according to 
Rudra, told.a bewildered C-in- -C, India, General Rob- 
ert Lockhart, soon after Independence that the coun- 
try, because it believed in ahiinsa, needed no defence 


-policy and would do withoutan army! Rudraatthe time 


on the Gerieral Staff was Lockhart's right hand man and 


close to Field Marshal Auckinleck, the Supreme Com-: 


mander of the Indian and Pakistani Forces. The ‘Auk’ 
advised Defence Minister Baldev Singh to use Rudra, the 
senior-most Indian officer after Cariappa, who was away 
atthe time attending acourse atthe Imperial Defence Col- 
legein London, as nis personal adviser. 
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‘Jick’ Rudra betook himself to Cambridge in 
1914, with nothing more exalted i in mind than to play 
cricket for the university; the access to Cambridge 
made possible, as he relates, because of his family’s 
Anglican Church connections. With service in the First 


by the River Cam, he too followed suit and joined the 
war effort a year later. His regiment was shipped off to 
France as part of the British Expeditionary Force 


- World War drawing most of the young on the campus ` 


under Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig. Rudra was · 


invalided out after a time in the trenches but, unlike his 
Cambridge mates, was denied an officer’ s commission 
in the British Army thathe sought laterin the War. But 
his ranker service won him official gratitude, includ- 
ing a meeting in Whitehall with the Secretary of State 
for India, and a King's Commission — via Daly Col- 
lege, Indore, because Sandhurst had stopped operat- 
ing in the immediate post-War years for reasons of 
economy -inthe British Indian Army. 


Rudia was commissioned into the 4/15 Ёш? 


and was one of only two officers (the other being 
Lt. Gen. Rajendrasinhji,the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, 
of the 2nd Lancers, winner of a Military Cross in the 
Western Desert) permitted to remain in a British- 


officered regiment after the Indianization programme | 


got underway in the mid to late twenties..The rest of 
the Sandhurst crowd, including Cariappa, Ayub Khan, 
etal., after their year’s attachmentas subalterns in Brit- 


ish units, were either pushed off to the regiments ear- 
marked for Indianization or transferred to State Forces.. 


None were ever given any responsible positions either ` 


at the regimental level or on the General Staff. It was 
only late in the Burma campaign that K.S. Thimayya, 


S.P.P. Thorat and L.P. Sen – the only Indians to do so. 


in the Second World War—enjoyed command in battle 
of theirrespective “Indianized’ units. Rudra, during the 
War, served in the Military Intelligence Directorate and 
as Director, Public Relations. 


Obviously, Rudra socialized well with the _ 
-English officers and, within fimits, was accepted by 
' them. In any case, it led, among other things, to his 
being called before the Alfred Skeen Committee. . 
Motilal Nehru and Mohammad Ali Jinnah were mem- 


bers and they pushed for a faster-paced Indianization 


` of the army. Particularly memorable is Rudra's recol- 


м 


lection of how a waspish Jinnah took apart an English . 


Colonel’s testimony before the committee totheeffect - 


that Indians were incapable of command and could 


and promotions. 
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‚Бе trusted with neither handling monies nor with | 
being fair and орада in matters of recruitment | 


Indeed, Rudra offers telling insights into the Brit- | 


ish Army officers’ mentality and how determined and 
ingenious they were in their attempts to derail the 
Indianization programme. One of the.preferred means 
to do that, as Rudra tells it, was to recommend proven 


_ incompetents from among the Viceroy's Commis- 


sioned Officers — the army’s NCOs — for officer train- 
ing with the express purpose of bringing this scheme 
into disrepute. Of course, there were honourable 
exceptions, persons like’ Auckinleck and Field 
Marshal, thé Viscount Slim, stalwart British Indian 
Army-men, who meant well by the Indians and did not 
hesitate to reward merit: 

: Rudra's special relatiónship with theBr itish also 
led to his being trusted with.some sensitive jobs. Thus; 


it was he who inquired into that incident in the 1930s: 


involving the 2/18 Royal Garhwal Regiment which 
refused to fire on the Khudai Khidmatgars protesting 
nonviolently in Peshawar. It earned this battalion 
undeserved praise from freedom fighters. The truth, as 
Rudra discovered, was that the Garhwalis were not 


fed that morning and the unit’s British officers, after | 


ordering these troops to take up position in the 


` Kissakawhnee area of the city, cantered off to their 


mess to partake of breakfast and rest! Without their 


* officers, these tired and hungry hillsmen, who just 
the night before had got back to the barracks. from : 


another call-up ‘in aid to the civil power’, refused to 
fire when they were ordered to do so. But for this lapse 
in officering, a second Jallianwala Bagh would have 


` occurred, with what consequences who can say? 


(There is a cautionary tale here somewhere for the 
present day Indian Army stretched to the nines in per- 
forming ‘internal security’ duties.) Rudra's report pre- 


vented the entire regiment from being dishonoured and, ·. 


as punishment, disbanded. And during the Second 
Great. War, his fluency in Punjabi resulted in his 
debriefing Sikh and Punjabi Muslim soldiers who had 


gone over to Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose’s Indian. 


National Army. 
General Rudra seems to have been adept at simul- 


taneously playing both ends of fhe game, especially . 
“іп the twilight years of the Raj. By his own account, he 
‘advised ‘the Auk’-in the matter óf prosecuting the 


INA stalwarts — G.K. Sehgal, Shah Nawaz Khan and 
G.S. Dhillon — and, at the time of the showcase trials 
in the Red Fort, persuaded the Congress Party lawyer 
Bhulabhai Desai to defend the accused by supplying a 
piece of exonerating evidence — the Singapore garri- 
son commander Lt. General Percival’s signed state- 





ment to his surrendering Indian troops freeing жама 


\ 


` "fromtheir oath голе. British and advising them to, in ; 
effect, cut their separate deals with the conquer- j 
ing Japanese! Again, at the time of deciding onthe - 


. future of the Gurkha regiments in.1947, Rudra is 


“of resistance very-early — at the officer: training stage 
< itself. Rudra HOA the rest of that ш пеуег did. 


Bharat Karnad 


appointed to the. team: visiting. Kathmandu. He is ~.” 


ordered by his British superiors to keep. mum during 
the | proceedings. ‘But prior to his trip, he makes an end-. 
топ atound the British i injunction by securing permis- 
sion from Baldev Singh to canvas with the Nepalese 
government for continued service of Nepali Gurkhas 


_ inthe Indian Army: To the consternation of his British . 


- colleagues, Rudra makes apowerful pitch at the meet- 


oye Doe " 


- Ironically, it it is Rudra’ S кше sentiments ` 


which wrote finis to his career. He isasked by Lockhart 


to take over asGOC-in-C of the Army’s Southern: Com- - 
mand and to prepare а plan-of action against the’ 
Nizam’s forces in Hyderabad. The man he is to replace | 


in Poona, Eric Goddard, Rudra’s former CO from his 
old regiment, requests a delay ofa few weeks to hand 


over command, pleading that this extra time in-office > 


wouldearn hima higher pension. Rudraaccedes tothis 
. request: In the mean time, Lockhart resigns (when 


asked by Nehru whether he had prior-information of . 
the Pathan Taiders gathering for anattack on Kashmir; : 
he did), the * intriguer’ (according to the. memoirist) : 
- Roy Bucher succeeds as C-in-C, and apprehending, 

: Rudra as Lockart’s man, promptly sidelines him by . 


‘posting him as СОС, Madras Area. End of Rudra’ S 
careerinthethirdarmy heserved. — . EN к 
All this is-great reading, but one cannot help but 


. discern a moral hollow at the: centre of ‘Jick’ Rudra’ СИ 


: fife, à hollow, which to be honest, must have been in 


thesoulofevery King’ S Commissioned Indian Officer, 
every Viceroy's Commissioned Officer and every. 


` Gentleman-Cadet who passed с out of the Royal Indian 
_ Military Academy,-Dehradun, in the early years. His 


account is replete with instances óf routine discrimi- `` 


.nation against Indian officers motivated by the rank 
"racism of their British counterparts and of. the-army 


establishment, generally. It is also full of admiring 


references to the fewIndians who had the gumption to 
“stand up to British taunts and insults. He makes 


. Special mention, for example, of one Ponnappa, abold- 


and no-nonsense Coorg classmate of his from Indore, 


who countered an insult by a senior British officer. 
-with public insult, and payed the price of virtually . 


` being drummed out of service. The issue here is the 
extent to which Rudra compromised his self-respect 
for the sake of a career. A Ponnappa reachedthepoint - 


Ж PEOPLE'S RIGHTS: 'Social TEN айа the E 


State іп (һе Third'World edited by Manoranjan . 
„Mohanty, Partha Nath Mukherji and Olle Tornquist. 
page. Eubliealions, New Delhi, 1998. 


THE idea of coils this volume éinerged when Я 


~ some scholars from Asia and Africa and a few Third 
- ing, which is accepted by the Ranas then running that | 


World specialists from Europe met at an international 


2 workshop on Social Movements, Stateand Democracy ` 


in the Thifd World i in October 1992 in New Delhi, as-* 


| partofthe P.C. Mahalanobis Birth Centenary Celebra- ` 


tions. The participants found the workshop. soreward- ' 


.ing that théy decided to continue their cóllaboration - 
- through’ future projects, and this collection of essays `, 


has been published as the first major outcome of that 


process. Hence, in an integral way, it is a: purposeful << 


and collective effort.-As Manoranjan- Mohanty writes: 
iri an introductory note, ‘This volume has been planned `. 
as an ‘intervention in the growing debate on the fole of _ 

the state and civil society in the processes of transfor- 


> mation in the contemporary world. Challenging the 4 


dominant political theory of capitalist globalisation, thé 
authors reaffirm some ofthe primary values of anti- 


* colonial struggle and articulate the issues raised by cón- 


temporary social movements in the Third World as 


2. assertions of people'srights.' 


~ Inacumulativeassertion,alltheessays locate the 
issue of human rights within the popular struggles in 
the Third’ "World against class exploitation and social 


- oppression, thus moying away from the individualist 
notion of rights in the tradition of western libéralism. 
: The social process that seeks to democratise the | post- . 
| colonial state to make it more responsive and partici- ' 

patory in much of South and Southeast Asia and in 


Africais highlighted. There is an attempt to emphasise 
the significance of the issues relating to caste, ethnic 
identity, genderand culture, as well astoi integrate them - 
with thë class movements of workers and peasants. The | 
three.main currents of people': s struggles for post- - 
colonial transformation, revolt against class exploita- 

tion, and social movements (women's, anti-caste, 


- environmental, and human rights) аге concurreiitly Er 

- explored to enlarge the meanings of freedom апа 
rights. The thematic focus in most of theessaysliesin ', 

x  recognising the state as a coercive apparetus which acts 


- ón 1 the-side of the e ruling elites, vibus. the oppressed, 
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Struggle in the ambit of civil society to pressurise the 


state to meet their aspirations. Both coercion and aspi- 
ration are born out of the nature of the development pro- 


cess that the state has followed in the post-colonial era. 


` This does not mean that all the authors agree on 


~ all aspects. There are differences between them which - 
emerge in the text although, perhaps because of the _ 


manner in which the text itself has been planned, the 


. discussion on these differences is-not laid out. This is 


something of a disappointment, because in the 1992 


. workshop some of these issues must have been dis- 


cussed and one rüisses: the potential creativity of dis- 
sent and debate. Thus, in the first section on Civil 


Society, State and Nation, while Neera Chandhoke | 
‘emphasises the integrating principle based on demo- 


cracy, Mahmood.Mamdani considers that thereceived 
theory of demoeracy itself isir relevant to the African 
reality. In another incipient debate, Manoranjan 


` Mohanty considers social movements to be a reflec- 


tion of the ‘creative society? denied by capitalism, 


-whileSucha Singh Gill shows that some ethnic move- 


ments in India have been instruments for the reversal 
of democratisation. There 1s also the tension between 
perspectives on the state. Parth Nath Mukherj её and 
Ishtiaq Ahmed clearly delineate the role of the state in 


mediating bétween sections of the bourgeoisie and sup- . 


pressing resistance in civil society, while Bjorn 


. Beckman argues that the state plays a central. role; in 
the creation of civil society. 


Inthesecond ѕеспотоп people's movements, ele- 
ments of the debate on the social movements come out 
fairly sharply. Gail Omvedt argues her position that the 
peasant movement (particularly i in Maharashtra) has 
many radical features, specially of linking up with gen- 


der, caste, and environmental i issues, with the possi- 


bility of unfolding a ‘new agrarian revolution’. But 


- Staffan Lindberg shows that there is a wide variation 


in the peasantry and different units of the same orga- 


nisation may take contradictory positions on issues of . 


culture and oppression. Abdul Raufu Mustapha, in his 
essay on Nigeria, demonstrates that the peasantry has 
been unable to develop ademocratic response because 


‘peasant politics is a function of social structure and a 


reflection of cultural and historical values. Nripen 


Bandyopadhyaya, on the other hand, focuses on land- 


reforms to argue that the mobilisation and participa- 


; боп of the peasantry is possible for shaping its own. 
-destiny (while acknowledging that the West Bengal 


reforms are showing signs of exhaustion). Olle 


Tornquist takes a different tack on the question of . 


democratisation in the Phillipines to. show that even 


Power Play 


when radical left groups entered the 
process to create conditions more fa’ 


cracy, they lost the initiative to non 


archical organisations. But Sharit 
analysis of trade unions in India, 
existing organisations are not able 
democratic aspirations, new forms d 
need—although the emergence of the 
and weaken the overall movement. 
The last section on human rig 
by scholars and activists who hi 
struggle for rights in the context o 
dynamic. Whilethey alleventually 
essary for the human rights’ movei 
social base and respond to all ma 
against oppression, there are, neve 
clues to what the debate could | 
Upendra Baxi considers that the In 


retained its autonomy and is capab! 


on intransigent behaviour’ to suppc 
oppressed, but G. Haragopal and Е 
onstrate that continuous amendme 
tures of the law itself has reduced th 


. and paved the way to authoritarian 


Olukoshi shows that, in Nigeria, the 
rights movement among the midc 


- effect, a response to the massively 


the-structural adjustment programı 
International Monetary Fund-Wor. 
alities. At the Same time, there is lit 
geneity among the civil liberties org 


' difficulties in the way of a larger ali 


way, Arief Budiman indicates the p 
encés. in Indonesia, where the 

legitimises military rule among 
through económic development w 
forms of dissent, and intense socia 


the democratic struggle. In a concl 


Sethi analyses the mannerin whict 
NGOS, and social movements eme: 
social spaces created by the declinec 
lopmental and political processes 
quently, these were absorbed into 
isolated as the social base dwindlec 
that oné must not lose sight of thei 
analysis, itis this activity that provid 

Itis this ‘hope’ thatanimates 
As the-Introduction spells out, ‘А 
rights rooted in the post-colonial. 
ceived as a set of conditions whicl 
als, groups, communities and nati 

E $ р 


focus of the capitalist epoch оп 
lual... presented an exclusivist 
ghts. The social movements in 
it the perspective of defining 
textof manifestand latentdep- 
Mong-term denial of rights and 
zh. { constantly grasping new 
шоп an. "seeking new possibilities 
rouble is that hoping about the pos- 
m is not adequate for an ‘interven- 
1ormatively postulate that the rights’ 
zuild alliances and expand its social 
ind ignore the reality which is being 
бе professionals are being coopted, 
&, the state is retreating, and hetero- 
zical incompatibility stands in the 
- The essays, therefore, largely fail 
Estic solutions to the problem that 
lastrate. А | 
ough, the essays succeed in an area 
= been the original objective of the 
tors. This is in an exposition of the 
dern state. Implicit in the various 
»gnition that the post-colonial scate 
[falls very much into the classical 
the ‘managing committee of the rul- 
evealing is the manner in which this 
хее has creatively devised new 
ession, subversion, and cooption 10 
ш of global capitalist exploitation. 
ena of legislation or culture, of eth- 
material development, of political 
Zl rights, of labour organisations or 
+, of gender sensitivity or peasant 
on of essays tirelessly explains how 
-d World continuously intervenes 
-b the dissatisfaction within civil 
og to step in with violentrepression. 
-ention is in anticipation of dissent 
: learns from the global experience 
за! movements. If this exploration. 
f the state had been coupled to an 
c function ofthecapitalistsystem— 
-on and appropriation of surplus — 
гоша indeed have been a valuable 
ang lists of both analysts and prac- 
эпе сап certainly ‘hope’ about the - 
sedom’-in future volumes — which 
y promised inthis one. 


Dunu Roy 
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Communications 


Seminar (464) on the ‘Right to Education’ carried a 
number of contributions on the proposed Constitu- 
tion (83rd Amendment) Bill. However, it would have 


been useful to reproduce the Bill itself. Had youdone . 


so, not just yourreaders but also those supporting th: 
proposed constitutional amendment would have 
realized that it substantially departs from the thrust of 
the Supreme Court judgement of 1993. Some of the 
serious flaws in the Bill are: ` 


` A. Though paragraph 1 of the Statement of Objects 


and Reasons attached to the Bill refersto the National 
Policy on Education (1986) and the Supreme Court's 
judgement of 1993, para 2 drastically changes the 
scope and target of the responsibilities of the state — 
only on the basis of the recommendation of the 
Committee of Education Ministers. The lack of 
subtlety displayed by those who drafted the Bill is 


indicative of the opinion they have of the understand- 


ing of Indian citizens and Members of Parliament. 
No one is expected to notice the difference between 2 
fundamental right of all children up to the age of 14, 
and that between 6-14, Norare we expected to 
objectto the shifting of responsibility from the state 
to the parents as a “fundamental duty’; the state’s 
responsibility ‘to provide’ is changed to one of 
‘enforcement’. 


Power Play 


Itis assumed that none of us is 
regarding compulsory, freeelemer: 
enacted by most states remain une 


- of the absence of adequate schools, 


support services, without which poc 
incapable of sending their children 
girls, to school. 

B. Studies on the last aspect enablec 
movement to demand a national prc 
child-care services (as recommend: 


‚ 1975). This was done through varic 


during the ’70s апа” 80s —culminat 
acknowledgment of thenecessity c 
care and education, especially fort 
below the poverty line, inthe NPE I$ 
decade later, the only hope foranat 
for child-care is provided by the nes 
policy ап otherwise most objectic 
designed to erode India’s democrac 

The proposed constitutional 
relieves the state of all responsibilit 
from birth to the age of six. Thisis a 
the Constitution and the Conventio: 


- the Child adopted by the UN Genere 


1991 (resolution moved by India) a 
in 1993. 


C. The Rights ofthe Girl Childto special support was: 


first adopted ataSAARCsummit, leading to National . 


Plans of Action and the recognition ofthe present 
decade (7 90s) as the International Decade of the Girl 
Child. Women's organisations and researchers who 
undertook to consult girls (from poverty groups) on 


theirneedsinvariably cameup with ademand forchild- 


care centres, relief fromexcessive workload, on sibling 
careandotherresponsibilities for the family's survival — 
sothatthey could goto school and not to non-formal 
education (NFE) centres. There is no dearth of studies to 

-demonstrate the positive impact of any formofchild- 
care service on enrolmentof girls in school. 

The women’s movement has been demanding 
child-care and development services, bothasa ‘birth- 
right ofall children’ andas and an ‘essential’ support for 
(a) children’ s rights to development, and (b) working 
parents. | 
D. The Directive Principles of State Policy are 
defined by the Constitution as ‘fundamental prin- 
ciples of governance’. Sometime in the ' 80s, the 


Supreme Court ruled that while government may take . 


time to translate these principles into legislation, it 
would be unconstitutional to legislate against ‘the 
spirit of the Directive Principles’. 
I hope readers will interpret clause 4 of the 
proposed Amendment-—that ‘Article 45 of the 
. Constitution shall be omitted’ —in all its (lack of) 
. subtlety. There have been laws in the past based on the 
Directive Principles (e.g. the Equal Remunerations 
Act 1976)—but no demand to delete any Directive 
- Principle Bill. 
E. This Billis one of several measures on theanvil to 
reduce the Supreme Court's role asa guardian ofthe 
Constitution and people’s rights. A shape of things to” 
come? Ora symbolic celebration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of independence? 

Lastly, the total withdrawal of all state responsi- 
bility (regulatory and otherwise) with regard to private 
schools, will certainly satisfy the theologians of the free 
market by providing constitutional guarantee to 
institutionalised inequality in education, and deprive 
students, teachers and parents of any protection against 
exploitation and abuse. Significantly, the guarantee is 
being offered during a yearofparent'sprotestsagainst ` 
unjustifiable fee-hikes andtragic negligence of - 
student's security and care by private schools. 

Vina Mazumdar 
Centre for Women's Development Studies 
Delhi 


. The Constitution (83rd Amendment) Bill, 1997 ` 


A Bill further to amend the Constitution of India 
Beitenacted by Parliamient in the forty-eighth year of 
the of the Republic of Indiaas follows: 

І. (1)This Act may be called the Constitution 


- . (Bighty-third Amendment) Act, 1997, 


(2) It shall come into force on such date as the 
‘central government may, by pobmeahon inthe 
official Gazette, appoint. 

2. Afterarticle21 of the Constitution, the following 
article shall be inserted, namely: 
‘21А. (1) The State shall provide free and com- 
'pulsory education to ali citizens of the age of six to 
fourteen years. 
(2) The ri ight to free and compulsory education 
referred to inclause (1) shall be enforced insuch 
manner as the State may, by law, determine. 
(3) The State shall not make any law, for free and 

` compulsory education under clause (2), in 

relation to the educational institutions not 
maintained by the State or not receiving aid out of 
State funds.’ 

3. Article35 ofthe Constitution shall be renum- 
bered as clause (7) of that article and after clause 
(/) as so renumbered and before the Explanation, 
the following clause shall be inserted namely: 
‘(2) The competent legislature shall make the law 
forthe enforcement of right to free and compulsory 
education referred toinclause(/) ofarticle2 1 A. 
within one year from the commencement of the 
Constitution (Eighty-third Amendment) Act, 1997: 
Providedthata provision of any law relating to 
free and compulsory education in force in aState 
immediately before the commencement of the 
Constitution (Eighty-third Amendment) Act, 
1997 whichis inconsistent with the provisions ОҒ 

_ article21 A, shall continue to be in force until 
amended or repealed by a competent legislature 
or other competent authority or until the expira- 
tion of one year from such commencement, 
`- whichever is earlier.’ 

Article 45 of the Constitution shall be omitted. 

Inarticle 5] A of the Constitution, after clause (j); 

the following clause shall be added namely: 

(К) to provide opportunities for education to a 

child between the age of six and fourteen years of 

whom such citizen is а parent or guardian.’ - 


CA gs 


Statement of Objects and Reasons 73 


1. The founding fathers of our Constitution made a 
provision imposing an obligation, under article 45 in 
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Part IV relating to the Directive Principles of State 
Policy, upon theState to endeavourto provide within 
a period often years from the commencement of the 
Constitution, for free and compulsory education for 
children up to fourteen years of age. However, this 
goal has proved elusive so far. Our inability to 
achieve this goal 37 years after the target period has 
been acause for serious concern. Reiterating the 
constitutional directive, the National Policy on 
Education (NPE), 1986, as modified in 1992, states 
that free and compulsory elementary education of 
satisfactory quality shall be provided to all children 
up to the age of fourteen years before we enter the 215% 
century. The Supremé Court in its judgementin Unni / 
KrishnanJ.P. vs. State of Andhra Pradesh, 
A.I.R.199358.C.2176, has held that children of this 
country have a fundamental right to free education 
until they complete the age of fourteen years. The 
Common Minimum Programme of the United Front 
Government, resolves to make right to free and 
compulsory elementary education a fundamental 
right and to enforce it through suitable statutory 
measures. 


` 2. The Committee of Education Ministers which was 


setup to examine the implications of the aforesaid 
resolution have recommended that the Constitution 
be amended to make the Right to Free and Compul- 
sory Education from six to fourteen years of age as a 
fundamental right and to make a fundamental duty of 


' parents to provide opportunities for education to their 


children of this age group. Consequent thereupon, 
provision in the nature of compulsory and free 
education as a Directive Principles of State Policy 
under article 45 is no more required. States and Union 
territories would be required to enact laws for the 
enforcement of free andcompulsory education : 
within one year from the commencement of the 
Constitution (Eighty-third Amendment) Act, 1997. 
3. The amendment of the Constitution to provide for 
compulsory education of children as a fundamental 
right would demonstrate the necessary political will 
and administrative resolve of the country to achieve 
Universalisation of elementary education and to 
eradicate illiteracy. This historical amendment of the 
Constitution in the 50th year of our independence 
should inspire the Nation to meet the daunting 
challenge of achieving the goal of education for all by 
2000 AD. 

4. The Bill seeks to achieve the above objects. 


New Delhi, The 9th July 1997 


Power Play 


Financial Memorandum i 

1. Clause 2 of the Bill seeks to irsert anew article 21 A 
in the Constitution of India to provide that the State 
shall provide free and compulsory education to all 
citizens of the age of six to fourtzen years. 

2. The estimated financial expenditure to implement 
the aforesaid obligation is forty thousand crore rupees 
during the next five years. The estimated annual 
expenditure will be eight thousand crore rupees. The 
said expenditure shall be sharec by the Union and the 
State on the basis of sharing arrangements to be 
determined by a group of experts constituted for 

the purposé by the Ministry of Hu man Resource 
Development. 

3. No other recurring or non-recurring expenditur els 
likely to be involved. 


Annexure 

Extracts from the Constitution of India 

45. The State shall endeavour tc provide, within a 
period of ten years from the commencement of this 
Constitution, for free and compulsory education for 
all children until they complete the age of fourteen ' 
years. 


PartIVA 
Fundamental Duties 


ES TA. Кѕһа! be the duty toevery citizen ofIndia— 


- 
ж 


LIMPERT'S ‘People Withouta Country' (Seminar 
463) ts no different from most studies carried out by 
human rights activists on similar problems in the 
sense that they invariably sufferfroma partisan - 
outlook. Limpert's concern for stateless peoples as ` 
vulnerable sections and their consequent subjection 
to human rights abuses 15 well-taken and beyond 
dispute. However, in the context of Arunachal 
Pradesh, Limpert chooses to be highly.selective on 
the question of human rights by highlighting only one 
side of the story, i.e. the human rights concerns of the 
Chakmas and Hajongs. Asaresult, he fails to take up 
the indigenous question in his analyses of the refugee 
imbroglio in Arunachal Pradesh without which one 
cannotappreciate the nature of the current problem. 
Indigenous peoples the world overhave long been 
recognized as marginalized groups on account of their 


subjection to varied processes of exploitation, discrimi- 


nation and alienation. “The Study ofthe Problem of 
Discrimination against Indigenous Populations’ under 
the aegis of the UN Economic and Social Council (1986) 


Ex 


observed that: ‘Pluralism, self-management, self- 
government, autonomy and self-determination within a 
policy of ethnic development, as defined by San Jose 
Declaration, appear to be the formulacalled for by the 
times in which we are now living and to do justice tothe 
aspirations and desires of indigenous populations, 
which have for long been subjected to interfer enceand 
imposed conditions ofall kinds.’ 

Any attemptat analyzing the Chakmaquestion 
must, therefore, situate the problem ina framework 
larger than the one suggested by Limpert where he 
focuses exclusively оп the background of Chakma’ s 
flightfromerstwhile East Pakistan, their settlement in 
Arunachal Pradesh and their so-called integration 
with the social fabric of Arunachal Pradesh. Further, 
Limpert's assertion that ‘Chakmas and Hajongs have 
voted in state elections and paid state taxes on their 
land’ is not only facile but also unfounded in the 
absence of any empirical evidence. Such contentions 
_ are only reflective of his unawareness of an ongoing 

movement in the state against the settlement of the 
Chakmas and Hajongs since the early 1980s. 
Arunachal Pradesh, formerly knownas the 
North East Frontier Agency, is one of the youngest 
states of the Union of India. Before attaining state- 
hood in 1987,it was a Union Territory directly under 
the contro] of the central government. Unlike other 
states of the Union; Arunachal Pradesh was granted 
"statehood not on the basis of linguistic homogeneity, 
butdue to considerations ofits diverse ethnic make up. It 
isanethnic pot-pourriand hometo some25 bigand ` 
medium size tribal groups and some 1 10 small and very 
- small sub-tribes with little orno linguistic and cultural 
similarities. Arunachal Pradesh alsoenjoys aunique 
positionin terms of various legal and statutory safe- 
guards providedto itunderthe Indian Constitution. 
| Arunachal Pradesh, forexample, is a protected 
areaunderthe provisions ofthe Government of India 
Act 1935, with internal control mechanisms such as 
the inner-line permitsystem where even bonafide 
Indian citizens of non-indigenous origins are denied , 


entry intothe state without prior permission from the | 


state authorities. Yetanotherexample of such 
statutory safeguards istheapplicationofthesixth | 
schedule ofthe Constitution which debars the non- 
indigenous Indians from buying land inthe state. The 
underlying philosophy behind the.introduction of 
these statutory safeguards was to protect the culture 
and identity of the indigenous peoples from the 
onslaught of external influences. Such protective 
mechanisms have long been in existence and date 


back to 1873 when the Bengal Eastern Frontier 


: Regulation Act was passed by the colonial regime. 


Hence, the uninterrupted continuation of these 
protectionist measures has only forced the 
Arunachalis to demand an explanation for the arrival 
and continuing presence of the refugees in the state. 

. Limpert’ sconstruction ofthe background 
neglects the changing nature of the demographic pattern 
in view of the settlement of the Chakmas and Hajongs in 
the state. According tothe 1991 Census, the total 
indigenous population is merely 5,50,351 outofatotal 
population of 8,64,558. A careful analysis reveals that 
the Chakmas have already become the second largest 
population, nextonly tothe Nishing community. 
Further, the Chakmas already outnumber the indig- 
enous peoples in Lohifand Changlang districts where 
they alsodominate economically. - 

Inaddition, inthe North East, relations between 
the state and the indigenous minorities havelong been 
problematic; leading to frequent outbursts of violence 
or protracted insurgencies. The indigenous minori- 
ties in the North East are geographically concentràted 
and have traditionally viewed external authority as an 
imposition on their semi-autonomous status. In the 
face of greater administrative penetration of the 
post-colonial state, and threatened by growing 
in-migration ofthe low land people, the phenomenon 
of refugee flow from neighbouring Bangladesh and 
othercountries has further worsened the situation. 

Giventhe precariously delicate demographic 
configuration and ever-increasing ethno-cultural 
vulnerability, the indigenous peoples fear that they 
stand to lose land as well as employment; that politi- 
cal power will shift out of their hands, and that they 

might even be.reduced to a minority in their own 
home, living under the певешоу of those who аге 
clearly seen as ‘foreigners’. 

There are other problems in Mie saccount 
of the Chakma question. Although Limperttreats the 
Chakmas and Hajongs as stateless peoples, he fails to 
explicate clearly as to what marked the transition of 
the Chakmas and Hajongs from refugees to stateless 
peoples. He also makes a strong plea for grant of 
citizenship tothe Chakmas and Hajongs.Tagree with 
his contention that the Chakmas and Hajongs are 


eligible for grant of Indian citizenship as per the terms | 


and conditions of the Indira-Mujib Agreement of 
1972. But eligibility in itself does not guarantee the 
acquisition of any-right. Moreover, the Indira-Mujib 
Agreement only states that ‘...the Chakma and 
Hajong refugees who came to India from the. 
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erstwhile East Pakistan (now Bangladesh) before 
25 March 1971 will be considered (my emphasis) for 
the grant of citizenship.’ 

In yet another reference, while drawing infer- 
ence from the Supreme Court’s ruling in the State of 
Arunachal Pradesh vs. Khudiram Chakma, Limpert 
contents that ‘...only citizens were permitted to 
purchase land in protected areas under the Foreign- 
ers’ order of 1948. As Arunachal Pradesh was 
declared a protected area under the Government of 
India Act, 1935 the Chakma families’ acquisition of 
lands outside the Chakma Allotment Areas would be 
valid only if they were found to be citizens of India’ 
(p.44). This, however, is not true. The Foreigners 
Order of 1948 and the Government of India Act 1935, 


- when read with the Sixth Schedule of the Indian 


Constitution makes it amply clear that notall Indian 
citizens are entitled to lay claim over land in 
Arunachal Pradesh. Contrary to his contention, even 
if the Chakmas were found to be Indian citizens, this 
would notentitle them to any legitimate claim over 
land, as land is exclusively under the control of the 
scheduled tribes of Arunachal Pradesh. 

These issues are raised (not to weaken the claim 
of the Chakmas Hajongs to citizenship) to emphasize 
that Limpert attaches undue importance to a bilateral 
agreement and much less to the reasons which have 
prevented the Indian state from conferring citizen- 
ship on these people. Ironically the citizenship issue 
no longer occupies a significant place on the agenda 
of either the All Arunachal Pradesh Students Union 
(AAPSU) or the state government. Whatis agitating 


the indigenous peoples and their leadersistheissueof , 


permanent settlement of the Chakmas апа Hajongs 
andtheir demand to be considered as the scheduled 
tribes of Arunachal Pradesh. 

Another problem with Limpert’s accounts his 
outright rejection of AAPSU— which heclaimsto bea 
‘private entity’. By focusing merely оп AAPSU'srole 
in the last three years during which it did harden its 
stance, Limpert conveniently overlooks the long 
history of AAPSU’s peaceful involvement with the 
refugee issue since the early 1980s. Interestingly, in 
the formative years of the movement against the 


refugees, the state governmentcame down heavily оп . 


AAPSU leaders and members as several of them were 
beaten up andarrested by the police while protesting 
against the continuing presence of the Chakmas and 


Hajongs. The state government, however, joined the 


movement against the refugees only ata much later ' 
stage when it was no longer possible for it to contain 


Power Play 


the rising popular aspirations of the indigenous 
peoples against the refugees. 
Inastate with a strong tradition of single party 


dominance, AAPSU has clearly merged asan impor- - 


tant pressure group by being the most articulate 
spokesman of the people on several issues – the most 
important of which is the Chakma question. The 
AAPSU-looks at the central government's plan of 
permanently settling the Chakmas and Hajongs in the 
state as part of alarger design to 'deindigenize' and - 

‘disempower’ the indigenous peoples. Itis because 
of such fears, perceived orreal, that the indigenous 
peoples under AAPSU’s leadership have been reacting 
strongly. Limpert’s allegations against the AAPSU asa 
‘private entity’ and ‘collaborator’ of the state govern- 
ment in unleashing asystematiz campaign against the 
Chakmas and Hajongs is not only unfounded, butalso 
confirms his lack of awareness of along-drawn 
popular movement by AAPSU. 

-~ Thecentral problemin Limpert’ s accountis that 
his approach is structured with:n anarrow framework : 
of legal regime discourse analysis. Such an approach 
invariably gets entangled in unending legal debates | 
over a problem which deserves serious socio- | 
anthropological attention. This is not to suggest that 


Jegal dimensions of sucha problem are insignificant 


oruncalled for; they do constitute the foundation on 
which the edifice of any humar.itarian law is erected. 


‘However, what we often forget in such obsessive 


engagements with legalities is that, no matter how ` 
good these laws and policies may appear on paper, ” 
they are in reality only as good as they are effective in 
evoking compliance. Compliance comes easily and 
voluntarily only when the laws and policies are 
perceived by those whom they affect as fair and 
consistent with their own perceptions of the problem. 

Perhaps, abetter way to approach such a problem 
would beto look atit through the prism of perceptions. 
The views of all the parties concerned should be brought 
together in an effortto dispassionately and objectively 
analyze them against the background of legal provi- 
sions. This would facilitate a better understanding of the 
problemand help bring forth some of the contradictions 
inherentin the laws and policies applicable to stateless 
peoples and refugees. Such an approach wouldalso help 
reconcile the conflicting interests of both the refugees 
and the local host society. 


Deepak K.Singh . 
Research Scholar, Punjab University, 


Chandigarh 


2 


. Backpage 


THE death of Pol Pot, surprisingly unnoticed barring 
.the routine news-coverage and a few desultory obitu- 
aries, brings to an end what undoubtedly was one of 
the bloodiest careers in modern history. As the head 
ofthe Khmer Rouge, at one stage lauded by many asa 
progressive national liberation movement, Pol Pot and 
his associates subjected Cambodia and the Khmer 
people to a genocide that in relative, if not absolute, 
terms has few parallels. Estimates vary, but most 
experts would today agree that the killing fields of 
Cambodia claimed over3 million lives. 

. Ideas are often seen as a motor force of history: 
Whatis less often realised is that mistaken ideas, when 
embedded in a totalising vision and backed by 
organisational power, have the ability to wreak destruc- 


tion on an unprecedented scale. We invariably refer to - 


the Holocaust under Hitler’s Third Reich which 
claimed the lives of over six million European Jews. 
. For Hitler and the Nazi Party, the Jews were a pesti- 
lence, an impurity that had to be eliminated for the 


' ' Aryan (German) race to realise its true greatness. 


Not so in the case of Pol Pot. Here was no racial 
zealot locating the greatness of his peoples in an imagi- 
nary past. Under him there were no pogroms against 


the ethnic ‘other’ — those of a Vietnamese or Chinese ` 


origin. If anything, Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge was 
imbued with a zeal to totally reconstruct society, to 


eliminate all traces of the past (feudal) society, to cre- 


ate anew man. 

Central to this new vision was depopulation of 
the city —a site not just for a breeding of bourgeois, aniti- 
people ideas, but parasitic'since it fed itself (literally) 


' оп the labour of the farmers. Every adult was now 


expected to contribute to the production of food, either 
willingly or under coercion, if necessary. No opposi- 
. tion was to be brooked in the carrying out of this glori- 
ous vision. And if people had to be killed to help them 
see reason, so be it. Eggs, after all, have to be broken 


to make an omlette. A leaf out of Stalin's maxim: ‘So . 


what if the waters of the Volgaran red with the blood 
of the Russian people. At least itushered in Socialism.’ 

As distressing as the genocide in Cambodia, and 
the support it received from the socialist brotherhood, 
was the ideological appreciation it elicited from lead- 
ing intellectuals. Malcolm Caldwell was most vocal 


\ 


in support of the new.policy. So was Samir Amin, 
incidentaly co-student along with Khieu Samphan in 
Paris in the early 1950s. Few remember that the early 
blueprinting of a new Cambodia was first outlined in 
Samphan's doctoral thesis. Fortunately, Joan Robinson 


. was silent, having burnt her fingers earlier with her 


appreciation of The Great Proletarian Cultural Revo- 


. lution. A rare exception was Kathleen Gough, inciden- 


tally ‘attacked’ for her revisionist views. Herein lies 
the second lesson of such tragedies. Intellectuals, par- 
ticularly when keen to change the world, seem to lose 
all sense of proportion in their support to such causes. 
More so when they do not have to bear the brunt of the 
policies they advocate. 

As a final aside it may be remembered that even 
after the genocidal regime of Pol Pot had been over- 
thrown, and the true scale of the horrors perpetrated 


could no longer be hidden, the pages of The Bulletinof ` 


Concerned Asian Scholars for years carried ‘learned’ 
contributions debating the exact toll—whetherit was 2.75 
or2.8 million. [suppose if one could prove that the death 
figures were lower Буға few thousand, the tragedy itself 
could be wished away. Worse, earlier ideological adver- 
saries, later global collaborators, the U.S. and China, con- 
tinued to support Pol Pot tothe bitterend. | 

Pol Potand the Khmer Rouge that he helped con- 
struct should not be forgotten. More than tin-pot dic- 
tators like Idi Amin, Mbotu or Papa Duvalier, he, along 
with his illustrious predecessors like Stalin or even 
Mao, isareminder of the horrors we can willingly per- 
petrate in the service of the true cause. He also forces 
us to be a little cautious when recommending radical 
social surgery, of trying to write history onaclean slate. 

Closer home, we can hardly claim immunity 
from such tendencies — be they sectarian, communal 
orradical. Even as the trauma of the Partition has barely 
been contained, we are being subjected to a variety of 
exclusivist appeals. Arguments extolling our diversity 
and pluralism, or that we are fundamentally a tolerant 
society are inadequate as a basis for hope. For that we 
consciously need to work towards a new political cul- 
ture. For a start, we must change our language of 
political description. 


Harsh Sethi 
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| А collection of essays, articles and 

` letters in which the author, Sri 
Madhava Ashish, seeks to examine 
the values which underlie social 


ethics and environmental issues. - 


Many of these themes engaged 
Madhava- Ashish during his life at 
Mirtola, a small ashram near Almora 
in the Kumaon hills of northern 
India. 


. Sri Madhava Ashish 


NEW FROM BANYAN BOOKS 


i 


RELATING TO REALITY 


His teaching evolved beyond a 
purely religious form, in his search 
for the meaning of life. His work 
emphasised the need to integrate 
the inner reality with an active com- 
mitted outer life. 

These writings are interspersed with 
incisive, poignant and stimulating lel- 
lers exchanged between Raj and 
Romesh Thapar, founders of Seminar 
magazine-and Madhava Ashish. 


Relating the metaphysical roots of value to their applications in every field 


of human activity 


HARD COVER | 
ISBN 81-86558-07-1 


! Distributed by IBH 
PRICE Е Ф | and available at all 
Rs 450 leading bookstores 





Enquiries can be addressed to: Banyan Books, 59, Regal Bldg. Parliament Street, New Delhi 110001. 
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A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostrils. A frown. These,are 
just a few manifestations of a language 
that transcends the 5роКеп word. 


Spontaneously communicating К ` 
"feelings пке ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervous fright, passion and over two decades perfecting ° 
? - pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. = «the quality of life. Ir; homes, offices, 


Devotion arid dedication have enabled a ndustries and in agriculture. 
handful to master the art of self-expression. It’s our way'of expressing underlying 
Fostenng it tc perfection. In the visual arts, Қ feel ngs. Like concern and care. Feelings that ~ 
the performing arts, music and dance are ал inherent part of Herdillia" s chemistry. у 
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- At САСЫ. we manufacture basic chemicals ` 
of international standard 97 2 


е Caustic Soda Lye, Flakes & Prills 

* Caustic Potash Lye & Flakes - 

Chlorine Gas & Liquid 

е Hydrochloric Acid е Hydrogen Gas таю 
è Hydrogen Peroxide е Sodium Hypochlorite ' 
е Potassium Carbonate е Chloromethanes  : 

е Sodium Cyanide • Sodium Ferrocyanide 

е Phosphoric Acid | | 2 


a AN ISO 9002 COMPANY | 
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For over three decades, Dasturco has 
been totally involved in energy 
conservation, its efficient use 
management. 

Dasturte-has incorporated energy- 


efficient processes and equipment in all 
projects-handled by it. To optimise 


'" energy use. ТӨ reduce energy { 


consumption and to cut costs.‘ 


'recover and re-use waste energy. 
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Better Products 
for | 
Better Relationships 


"The car loan marketed by ESANDA FINANZ, 
an associate of ANZ Grindlays Bank. i 


-more details, call: Mumbai: 207 4551 - 
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- Open a bank account at home or in office. 
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' Finance for your kind of home. 


HOME | 
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- Chennai: 828 0984. 


ANZ Grindlays . 
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Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling 
a pleasure. 

The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with 
a range of luxurious features. 

Ergonomically designed bucket seats with 
adjustable headrests. Plush carpets and velour 
upholstery. Tinted glass. 118NE Synchromesh 
gearbox. PU steering wheel. A back-lit instrument 
cluster with a quartz clock. | 

It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 
designed by FNM, Italy, that accelerates rapidly 
within seconds. Giving you unmatched economy 
of over 18 kms* from.every litre. 


Premier Diesel Deluxe. All the comfort 
without the expense, 

To see the car on display, visit the dealer, 
showroom today. A.C. version also available. 


' High on performance. Low on maintenance 


PREMIER 
IESEL 


Accessories shown in the picture may not be part of standard equipment, * Source: Indian Auto Journal. 
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А smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostnis. A frown. These аге 
just a few manifestations of a language 
that transcends the spoken word. 
Spontaneously communicating ; i . i Ы 
feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fright, passion and Over two decades perfecting 

pain. All housed inthe human body and. chemical reactions, thereby elevating 

triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the-quality of life. In homes, offices, 

Devotion and dedication have enabled a — - ` industries and in agriculture. 
handful to master the art of self-expression. It's our way of expressing underlying $ 
Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that " 

the performing arts, music and dance. аге an inherent part of Herdillia's chemistry. à 
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І Interest асаана; to your advantage 
We apply | your interest on a daily balance, and not 
on an annual reducing balance..A simple 
„calculation that reduces your Equated Monthly | 
Instalment (EMI) and saves you thousands! .. 


Е 
E .| home loans 
о prepayment pena ty 
97 Jet you save in 
"ә | SO тапу ways, 
we dont know 


where to start. 


No annual charge 

No annual shocks! Unlike ` 

most others, we don’t have 
“апу annual charge. Again, 

a considerable saving. 





No commitment charge ШЕ Proceising charge on а ‘slab’ basis 
Why pay for something you U We apply our orie-time processing charge 
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. ot before. 3 substantial saving for you! 
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, А5 1 crore, do call us today. Now that you know where to start. ү % ж. S i x М 
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2 This is 3 year old Shreyas 


Her parents abandoned her: 


and vanished. If you turn the page, 


7 you'll do the same. 
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Created by Contract for a cause. 


i 





Yes, L — would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. % Enclosed is my cheque of Rs: 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 
xi +^ + P di ki 
Trust for one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. % Instead of one Nanhi Kali, I would like to adopt Nanti Kalis for years. Thank you. 


«Anonymity of donor is assured. «АП donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 





With no one left in the world, little 
Shreya doesn't һауе the slightest 


hope of facing the future, unless she 


‚ gets an education. And that's where 


you come in. To make a dream called 
Nanhi Ra coe true. Through 
Nanhi Kali, you can becomé die foster . 
parent of a little girl like Shreya. 

By giving Rs. 100 a month towards ' | 
her education, your ‘daughter’ will be 
“put into school ane in fact, you will 

БЕ Е regular reports "m 
ВИ including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is а special project of the: 
K.C. Mahindra Education Trust - A 
Trust set up by one of thè most 
seated induszrial families in India. . 
j 


A Trust that’s been working since 


11953 to promote education and 


.- enlightenmert across the country. 


Since Nanhi Kali literally mcum 


‘little flower’, with people like you, ` 
we hope to repair the broken 
й A 2. 
petals of thousands of such 
“underprivileged little girls. 
So please.don’t turn the page yet. 


3 


* А . 
Supported by M/s. Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 


Nanw kalia 


А project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai 1: - 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 
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WILDLIFE conservation in Tidi as in most parts of 
the world, is complex and ofterrcontentious. What on 
'the surface.appeárs to be a simple issue of protecting 
wild animals and plants from forcés beyond their con- 
trol, quickly dissolves, on closer inspection, into acom- 
plex tangle-of conflictual issues: human rights versus 
the protection of animals and forests; the exclusion of 
all humans from pr otected areas versus the possibility 
of human coexistence with wildlife; exclusive state 
control over protected areas, versus increased local 
participation in protected area management. Indeed, 
beyond the broad.objective of preserving nature, there 
is often little in common among the various positions 
adopted by conservationists as to the specifics of what 
Јѕ обе protected; for,by and from whom. 
Conservation.practice necessarily entails the 
‘Imposition of regulations over access to certain 


resources, with specific people o or institutions attemp-_ 


7 ting to define who-has access tó which resources, and 
` оп what terms. The outcomes ‘of negotiated access to 


resourcés are largely a reflection of power relations. 


at the local, regional or national level. There are criti- 

cal questions revolving around our understanding of 
how ecosystems work, and the need to use accurate 
5 science in the management of protected areas. But here 
too, the links between powerand knowledge influence. 
our perception of the natural world,:and the optimal 
means of managing it. Conservation practice is, there- 
fore; a profoundly political process. I will make a 
: simple point in this essay: what gets conserved and 


by whom will ultimately be determined by social. . 


and political processes as much, if not more, than by 
the scientific RUGWICOBES we bring to bear on resource 
management. · . А 
State vs. local controls; The central stand- offin 
Indian conservation is the question of whether pro- 
tected areas should be inviolate and managed by the 
state, or whether local communities should have a big- 


` ger say in the management of protected areas, includ- · 
ing, if need be, access to resources within these areas. - 


In this discussion neither the demonization ofthe state 
nor the romanticization of local communities is of 
- much value. ` » ; ; : 


e 


Wildlife: 


|. The problem - 


i “Can the state enforce unpópular policies that 


- exclude local communities from conservation areas? - 


Thesimpleanswerisno, notona sustained basis. While 
the. posting of guards may ensure the absence of vil- 
lagers from the more high profile sections of national 
parks, there is little the state can doagainst anonymous. 


‘crimes’, such as the setting of a forest on fire or the’ С 


poisoriing of carnivore kills in the hope of-killing 
lions, tigers, and other carnivores. Suchaactions are in 


part an expression of the alienaticn of villagers from’ 


conservation programmes that deny them access to 


"basic necessities. In.turri, such animosity may trans- | | 
Jate into heightened support for poaching, an activity | 


that is most effective with local contacts, but also most 
effectively checked through the use of local contacts. 


. Whether the state or the poacher captures the support - 
of the local communities largely depends on the latter’ s | 


degree of alienation from the resource and the statė. 


_ The divided nature of the state is another reason ' 


for its ineffectiveness in controlling local access to. 
‘resources. The state is divided both vertically: and ' 
horizontally. Rarely do the agendas ofthe lowestfunc- 
tionaries ofthe state align with those of policy makers 
—if only because of af inability of the state to provide 
adequate salaries to its lowest staff. In the absence of 
adequate compensation, but even if -compensation: 
were to be raised, there is little reason to assume ап. 
alignment of forest guard and pol:cy-maker interests. 
regarding what needs to be conserved and the means 
of conserving the same. Guards hired from local vil- 


lages are far more likely to have sympathies with the, , ` 
people among whom they have kin and other long- .- 
' standing ties. Guards may, of course, chose to enforce Е 


restrictions on some members of tne-community; this 
is, however, as likely to be an exercise of power as an 
attempt to conserve, say the. wild flowers of the 
Himalaya, and is à shaky premise for long-termeefforts 
atconserving nature. ; 
There аге also horizontal divisions within. the 
«state, deriving in.part from conflicting mandates to 


different departments. But let us leave'that for the _ 
moment, and concentrate on what to my mind is the | 
more crucial issue of potential differences in the ` 


ke 


agendas. of politicians and bureaucrats. However 

- imperfectly Indian democracy may appearto function, 
politicians-will eventually respond to voter demands 
over the lifting of restrictions on access to forest 
resources. It is simply a question ofthei issue coming 
to gain sufficient importance ina given constituency. 


“ Politicians elected оп an anti-conservation plank ° 
will, eventually, denotify protected areas, as has ` 


happened in parts of Gujarat (Kothari et al..1996), and 


for which there are demands in many parts of Madhya * 


Pr adesh. They will do this for two reasons: they ben- 


`. efit personally by allowing industrialists preferential 


. access.to the minéral and forest wealth within these 

| areas, and they benefit politically from fulfilling electoral 
, promises. Variations to this theme have been reported 
within the context of local access to reserve forests in 
Himachal Pradesh and Karnataka (Saberwal forthcom- 
* ing, Someshwar 1995). In such instances, local commu- 


nity leaders and politicians are determining. the use of - 


forests and grasslands and not the Forest Department, the 
"agency mandated to manage these resources. . 
` Thereis, then, apolitical problem associated with 
-exclusionist-conservation policies of the Indian For- 
est Department. A long-ter meffective implementation 
7 of such policy borders on the impossible. 


In response to what-has been perceived to be a ` 


fundamentally unjust policy, numerous environmen- 
-taland social activists have argued for the need to pro- 


vidé local communities witha greater rolė in protected - 


area management. This is seen as being both inherently 


more equitable than anexclusionary policy,andamiore - 


effective means of conserving natural resources. 
An extreme position among many social acti- 


vists is for the handing over of all protected areas to _ 


the sole care of local communities; But ther eare other, 


less drastic, measures suggested. by many, both within: 


and outside the country. Following the successes of 
Joint Forest Management, there are now proposals for 
Joint Protected Area Management, in which local com- 
munities are seen as having greater managerial and 
decision- making responsibility than is currently the 

case. Giving up the ground currently occupied by the 
exclusionary conservation lobby, there.is an interna- 


tional interest in eco-development, which is seen as 


Б encouraging eco-friendly development within villages 


with the aim of improving the financial status of villa- 


. gers, thereby reducing their dependence on resources 


within protected areas. М 

There are also ad ares from many parts of the 
country of local action enabling the Forest Department 
to achieve its own conservation goals. The Tarun 
Bharat Sangh, for example, has successfully agitated 
foraban on mining activities onland adjoining Sariska 
National Park in Rajasthan. Similarly, inhabitants of 
villages that adjoin the Kailadevi Sanctuary, ‘also in 
Rajasthan, have successfully. come together to prevent 
migratory pastoralists from moving through the sanc- 
tuary, owing to the fear that the annual migrations of 
lakhs of i sheep and goats are responsible for the absence 
of forest regeneration. In each instance, there is acon- 
vergence of loca] and state interests, with the latter's 


. interests being seived by the (political) mobilization 


of the villagers. 


But this second example also points tọ a problem | 
, with the whole approach to increasing local participa- 


tion, andthatis one of defining whatthe local commu- 


: nity is. We have here a situation of a coincidence of 


the interests of both the Forest Department and of the 


local villagers in the desire to reduce pastoralist ргеѕ-: 


-ence in the area. Pastoralists, however, would ar gue 
‘that they too comprise the ‘local’, and that their rights 
to use the area are at least as ‘traditional’ as those of 


the villagers. Riven as Indian communities are by caste, 


class and other divisions, and given that in a specifie 
context there are numerous stake-holders, how does 
one identify the limits of the ‘local community’ that 
will control access to resour ces? While the call to hand 
over control to local communities has a moral autho- 
rity that i is incontestable, even those who believe in it 
have to deconstruct the category of the community. 
This is vital if conservation is to be r ooted at the local 
_level (see also Rangarajan | 996). 


— . .. Many commentators have romanticized local 


communities, particularly with regard to the ecologi- 
cal harmony of their lifestyles and the egalitarian and 
equitable functioning oftheir institutions. Research has 
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demonstrated, however, that local power structures are 
often equally or more responsible than the state in cre- 


._ating conditions of dependency and poverty (see Yang 


1989, Sivaramakrishnan 1996). A simple shifting of 
controls from the state to the local level may ultimately 


do little more than reinforce unequal relations of power . 
` -atthe local level. The means of empowering local com- 


munities need to be carefully thought out, including 
a conceptualization of the. possible role the state can 
play in effecting and sustaining such change.. 

Butthe basic fact remains: we need to better involve 


village communities in conservation programmes, not - 


` because of lifestyles that ‘are in harmony with nature’, 


> norowing to ће“ egalitarian local i institutions’ that will 


_ ensure equitable access toresources. ‘Rather, if we con- 
tinue to alienate local communities, we will, perforce, 


be helping to politicize conservation issues, resulting . 


in a sidelining of foresters and others with an interest 
in conservation. Instead, conservationists could use 
electoral power to apply political pressure to force the 


- eviction of extractive industries, such as mining and 


forestry, from areas of conservation interest. Such 
political mobilization, in the interests of conservation, 
rather than against it, is likely. totake place only where 
оса communities are part of; and not excluded from, 
conservation policy and practice. | 
Keeping.people out, letting them in: Involving 
villages in conservation programmes is of course rather 


` vague. Let us assume that our purpose is to generate 
: support for conservation initiatives, or at least mini- 
mize villager hostility to conservation measures. То” 
. focus on the latter, as I have pointed out above, a key 


source of animosity towards conseryation programmes 


initiated by Forest Departments is the attempt to . 


exclude people from national parks; tiger reserves and 


the like. The question is: is a blanket ban on human use - 


of resources within national parks necessary? If the 


‘answer is a conditional no, then one has a potential 
‘means of enhancing local support for conservation. Let 


us examine the scientific debate over the exclusion of 
people fromconservation areas in some detail. 

- Various justifications have been used over time 
to keep people out of areas of conservation interest. The 


notion that subsistence hunting pressures would lead - 


to a decline in wildlife populations was used in much 
of the colonized world, even assport hunting, oftenon 
a massive scale, was both permitted and extolled 


. (Rangarajan 1996). Over the pasttwo centuries, how- 


ever, a second, more powerful ideá has supported this 
exclusion of people from protected areas: the notion 
of-a delicate’balance in nature. Within this construc- 


Wildlife 


tion of nature, arguably linked to Christian mythology 

(see Worster 1985), nature is seen as being в comprised 
of individual components linked through various 
chains in.a vast food web. Each delicate and easily 
disturbed link helps to maintain an overall balance in- 


nature: Human activities within such a framework 


suchas fire, grazing, and shifting cultivation have been 


. seen as ‘un-natural’ and necessarily a disturbance and 


threat to the delicate web of life. 
Indeed, the notion of nature as a delicate web Has 
constituted a key underpinning to theoretical ecology 


popular perceptions of the natural, world. For society 
at large this is often the.most powerful rationale for а 
continuation with a policy to Keep people out-of pro~ 
tected агёа$. : 

More recent research, however, has suggested a 


. more chaotic, and less deterministic, functioning of: 


nature. Human disturbarices i insuchsituations ari esim- 
ply seen ав being a part of the system. Fire regimes have - 
been shown to play a significant role in- shaping the- 
structure and composition of savanna, prairie, and 
forest communities. East African pastoralists, for 
example, regularly burn dead vegetation in order to 
encourage the growth of fresh shoots, and to prevent 
the conversion of savanna to scrüb bush (Homewood . 
and Rodgers 1991). Serengeti National Park is a part 
of this savanna, and the periodic pastoralist burning it 
is subject to, needs to be seen as an integral part of the: © 
system that sustains the greatest assemblage of wild, 


- mammals in the world. There are other examples of fire 
. playing critical roles. in-shaping fcrest and grassland ' 


communities (Cowling et al. 1985, Langston 1995, 
Belsky 1992, Howe 1994). 

The response of systems to fire is primarily 
dependent on the evolutionary history of the species 
that comprise the system. Thus, given a long history 


until'as recently as the 1980s, and continues to inform — 


of being subject to a particular burningregime,aneco-. ' 
system may be comprised of fire-tolerant or fire- . ` 


dependent species. In such cases, the removal of fire - 


may lead to an invasion of exotics that are competi- 


tively superior in a decreased fire environment. Con- ` 


versely, the introduction of fire to a system unused to 


` being burned may result in the invasion of exotics 
capable of withstanding the stress of fire. Therefore 


an alteration to a fire regime is likzly to alter system 
characteristics. How one evaluates such change is a 
function of one's management objectives. 


‘Similarly, intense grazing pressure may be : 


responsible for maintaining high levels of species | 
diversity within grasslands that have histor ically been - 


м 


ж 


„ 


subjectto such grazing pressure, as has been shown by 
research in the East African savanna, the North Ameri- 


can prairie, and the species rich chalk grasslands оѓ. 


England, and Northern Europe (Belsky. 1992, 
McNaughton 1993, During and Willems 1986, Howe 
1994). In the absence of grazing, taller species may out- 
grow shorter species, thereby ‘shading’ the latter out. 
In effect, grazing may reduce the height advantage a 
dominant species may hold, thereby reducing the 
dominance ofa few species and increasing overall spe- 
cies diversity. Amidst considerable controversy over 
exclusion of livestock grazing from Keoladeo National 
Park and the Valley of Flowers National Park, reports 
indicate respective decreases in bird and plant species 
diversity in the two areas (Ali and Vijayan 1 986, Naithani 
etal. 1992). The absence of research precludes a detailed 
evaluation of other Indian experiences of the conse- 
quences ofaltering long-standing grazing regimes. 
Research suggests that grassland species that 
have evolved under an intense grazing regime have 
developed physiological adaptations thatenable a high 
tolerance to grazing losses (Caldwell et al. 1981). On 
theotherhand, in regions with ashorterhistory of graz- 
ing pressures, intense grazing can devastate a flora, 
leading to the.invasion of unpalatable grasses and 
_ woody species as has been demonstrated in the 
Galapagos islands and the inter-mountain American 
West (Hobbs and Huenneke. 1994). Whether grazing 
constitutes a disruption to asystem, or, as adisturbance, 
is an integral‘part of the system, depends very much 
on the history ofthe region'sgrazing regime. 
Theoretical treatments of fluctuations in 
biodiversity indicate low levels of biodiversity at both 


the high and the low extremes of the disturbance spec- | 


trum, and high levels of species diversity at moderate 


levels of disturbance (Connell 1978, Milchunas et al. 


1988, Petraitis et al. 1989). Climatic'disturbancessuch 
as fire, drought, flooding, hurricanes, and so on, have 
all been seen as increasing the general heterogeneity 
within an ecosystem, thereby leading to both a greater 
diversity of habitattypes, and consequently, a greater 
faunal diversity. The same heterogeneity of habitat 
types can result from human use of a system, includ- 
ing heavy grazing, burning, indigenous farming sys- 
tems and the like. It goes without saying that the 
disturbance hypothesis cannot be used to suggest that 
any and all human activity can be encouraged within a 
protected area. The idea, however, that all human 
resource utilization within protected areas is inimical 
to the conservation of biological diversity is hard to 
sustain in the face of such an argument. From a purely 


ecological standpoint, there may be value in allowing 
acontinuation of certain local land use practices.! 
Such a position, of course, assumes that some 
level of regulation will take place to ensure that 
resource use remains in concert with the achievement 


of conservation objectives. In turn, this implies man- 


agement based on monitoring, and the use of judge- 
ments regarding-what constitutes acceptable levels of 
resource harvesting. Once again, we arrive at a politi- 
cal crossroads in conservation. Whose judgementis to 
be used with regard to what constitutes land degrada- 
tion? In response to this question, one hears the claims 
to sole expertise, articulated by officials of the Forest 
Department and by research scientists. This expertise 


' is premised on the ‘scientific’, and hence superior, 


training of scientists. The unsophisticated knowledge 
of herders, cultivators, and forest users, is seen as 
being too primitive to be of use in forest management. 
In counterpoint, one also hears claims, some rather 
shrill, of the superiority of ‘indigenous knowledge’ 
over ‘western science’, derived as the former is froma 
lived experience rather through the ‘unreal’ world of 
experimentation. = 

Mine may be acaricature of the polarized nature 
of positions adopted by different groups of people, but 
only marginally so. There is often an explicit dismissal 
of local knowledge as being unscientific, as also a 
romanticization of local knowledge as somehow hav- 
ing all the answers. It is the political issue par exce- 
Пепсе, for the claim to knowledge is also the claim to 
power. As with most issues related to conservation, the 
reality is necessarily somewhere in between the two 
positions. Science has tremendous power through the 
use of statistics and the appropriate design of experi- 
mentsto acquire knowledge of how systems function. 
The problemisthatenvironmental variability from one 
year to the next coupled with the co-variation one is 
routinely confronted with in nature, generates difficul- 
ties in establishing causality with regard to ecological 
phenomenon. In contrast, years, and in some contexts, 


1. A key response to this position is that most such examples are 
from areas with low population densities. and that the same logic 
would not hold within the context of India’s population pressures. 
I would arguc the need examine the issue on a site-specific basis 
(there is a need to deconstruct the Indian ‘population problem’). 
Certainly many parts of the alpine meadows of the Himalaya are 
not necessarily subject to increasing population pressures 
(Saberwal forthcoming). The same may be true of other parts of 
India with difficult terrain—including the Thar desert and the north- 
east Himalaya. In any case, a blanket ban on human resource use 
may not be necessary, and we need to explore the conditions under 


which human resource use is compatible with achieving conser- 


vation goals. 
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generations of experience, may provide clues regard- 
` ing ‘normal’.and ‘deviant’ ecosystem behaviour. The 


question is,can we develop the. sophistication to mix 


` deductive and inductive reasoning, orare we too fixed. 


in our ways to be willing to look at complex problems 
using any and all sources of information? 

^ There are no easy solutions. But this is to be 
expected, given that one is dealing with emotionally 
and politically charged issues. Butas we, individually 
or collectively, claim the high moral ground in speak- 
ing on behalf of those unable to express themselves 
(plants, animals, or ‘helpless’ local communities), there 
is a need to recognize our tendency to work with duali- 
ties thatare necessarily simplifications of inher rently com- 


.plex phenomenon. Should people be out or in? Should 


the state or should local people r manage protécted areas? 


' | Should ‘western science’ or ‘indigenous knowledge’ pro- 
. vide the basis forresource- management? 


For the most part, these are political questions. 
But then, (о reiterate my point through this paper, 


` conservation is about politics. And to.effect better con- 


servation we need to function as part of the wider 


- political process > not solely as social scientists and 
scientists who have the ‘best’ answers. In a situation 


in which people's livelihoods and security are at 
stake, there аге no solutjons that will satisfy everyone. 


- The question is: сап we prevent a politicization ofcon- 


servation whereby the backlash from exclusionary 


` conservation results in politicians making decisions · 


regarding the future of national parks, ratherthan the 
managers, scientists and local communities that cur- 


: rently stake'claims to this.manágement. Perhaps the 
`. unwillingness of conservationists of different hues to 
. give ground to those from other camps hides the larger 


tr uth of the extreme difficulties involved in cr eating 


| working coalitions. But as with the larger national" 


political scene; and perhaps linked to the growing num- 
ber of political fora for disadvantaged communities, I 
suspect that the era of a single constituency control- 


ling all that happens within India’s protected areas is - 


drawingto an end: We can try to bring local commu- 
nities on board, along with-all the complexity that 
entails, or we can stand by and watch as industry, cul- 
tivation, herds of animals encroach upon protected 
areas, dams... 
port, or in response to the demands, of local commu- 
nities alienated by an envir imental movementrooted 


“in what is ultimately an urban pre-occupation with a 
* specific, culturally defined vision of nature. 


VASANT K SABERWAL 


Wildlife | 


. Much of this.will happen with the sup- | 
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The authoritarian biologist 


RAMACHANDRA GUHA 


Where will be taxonomists and evolutionists 
when cows and corns dominate the earth? 


Hugh Ші, writing in 1967. 


If biologists want a tropics in which to 

biologize, they are going to have to buy it with 

care, energy, effort, strategy, tactics, timeand 
' cash. 


Danicl Janzen, writing іп 1986. 


Conservation and biology are interdependent 
and inseparable because biology isat te heart 
of all phases of conservation and is the ulti- 

mate arbiter of its success and failure. 
David Ehrenfelds, in his cditorial in 
Conservation Biology, 1987. 


Any grandiose plan for the conservation of 
wildlife without adequate provision for 
human interests is doomed to fail. Conserva- 
tion in developing countries often has to be a 
compromise between scientific idealism and 
practical reality. 


= ; Raman Sukumar, 
in his doctoral dissertation of 1985. 


WHEN India became independent, in 
1947, it had less than half-a-dozen 
wildlife reserves; it now has in excess 
of four hundred parks and sanctuaries, 
covering 4.3% of the country (there 
are proposals to double this area). 





* Anearlier version of this essay was published 
in The Ecologist, 27(1), 1997. 


Wildlife conservation controls big 
territory and is now big business too. 
Noris this country exceptional in this 
regard. In response toa growing global 
market fornature tourism, andegged on 
by strong domestic pressures; other 
Asian and African nations have under- 
taken ambitious programmes to con- 
serve and demarcate habitats and 


species that need to be ‘protected for : 


posterity’. 

One might, at a pinch, identify 
five major groups that together fuel 
the movement for wildlife conserva- 
tion in the Third World. The first are 
the city-dwellers and foreign tourists 
who merely season their lives, a week 
at a time, with the wild. Their motive 
is straightforward: pleasure and fun. 
The second group consists of ruling 
elites who view the protection of par- 
ticular species (e.g. the tiger in India) 
as central to the retention or enhance- 
ment of national prestige. Willing on 
this process are international conser- 
vation organizations, such as the IUCN 
and the WWF, who work with a sense 
of mission at ‘educating’ people and 
politicians to the virtues of biological 
conservation. 
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` A fourth group consists of func- 
tionaries of the state forest or wildlife 
service mandated by law to be in 
physical control of the parks. While 
some officials are genuinely inspired 
by a love of nature, the majority — at 
least in India — are motivated merely 
by the power and spin-off benefits 
(overseas trips; for example) that 
come with the job. The final groupare 
biologists, who believe in wilderness 
and species preservation for the sake 
of ‘science’. 


These five gr oups are united in’ 
their hostility to the farmers, herders, 


swiddeners and hunters who have 
lived in the ‘wild’ from well before it 


became a ‘park’ or ‘sanctuary’. They 


see these human communities as hav- 
ing adestructive effect on the environ- 


- ment, their forms of livelihood aiding 
: the disapperance of species and con- 


tributing to soil erosion, habitat sim- 
plification, and worse. Their feelings 
are often expressed i in strongly pejo- 
rative language. NOS 


Г Africain 1957, one promi- : 


nent member of. the Sierra Club 
sharply-attacked the Maasai for graz- 
ing cattle in African sanctuaries. He 
held the Maasai to be illustrative of 


a larger trend, wherein ‘ increasing : 


population and іпсг easing land use,’ 
rather. than industrial exploitation, 
constituted the main threat to the 


- world's wilderness areas. The Maasai 


and ‘their herds of economically 
worthless cattle,’ he said, ‘have 
already overgrazed and laid wasté 
too much of the 23,000 square miles 
of Tanganyika they control, and as 


they move into the Serengeti, they. 
bring the desert with them, and the 
wilderness and wildlife must bow 


before their herds.’ ! 
Thirty years later, the World 


` Wildlife Fund initiated a campaign to 


save the Madagascar rainforest, the 
home of the Ring Tailed Lemur, the 


Madagascar Serpent Eagle, and other 


endangered species. Their fund rais- , 


ing posters had spectacular sketches 
of the lemur and the eagle and of the 
half-ton Elephant Bird which once 


- lived on the island but is now extinct. 


Man ‘is a relative newcomer to 
Madasgascar,’ noted the accompany- 


ing text, ‘but even with the most 


basic of tools — axes and fire — he has 


" brought devastation tothe habitats and 


resources he depends on.’ The post- 


-ers also had a picture of a muddy river 


with the caption: ‘Slash-and-burn 
agriculture has brought devastation to 


the forest, and in its wake, erosion of 


the topsoil.’? 


l his poster succinctly summed 
up the conservationist position with 


‚ regard to the tropical rainforest. This 


holds that the enemy of the environ- 
ment js the hunter and farmer living 
in the forest, who is too short-sighted 
for his, and our, good. This-belief (ог 
prejudice) has informed the numerous 
projects, spread across the globe, tó 
constitute nature parks by throwing 
outthe original human inhabitants of 
these areas, with scant regard for their 
past or future. All this is done in the 
name of the global heritage of biologi- 
cal diversity. Cynics might conclude, 
however, that tribals inthe Madagas- 


car or Amazon forest are expected to ` 


move out only so that men in London 
or New York can have the comfort of 
knowing that the lemur or toucan has 
been saved for posterity —evidence of 
which is then provided for them by 
way of the wildlife documentary they 


can watch on their television screen. 


II 
Let me now focus on thé motives and 
motivations of one of the afore men- 
tioned groups: the conservation biolo- 


gists. Biologists have, of course, been 


in the vanguard of the environmental 


MONETER in our time: The author of ` 


the work that by common consent 


sparked modern environmentalism 


was a biologist, Rachel Carson. So 


were numerous other scholars:and 
writérs whocontributed to shaping the 
environmental debate of the sixties 
and seventies. I think, forexample, of 


_ Garret Hardin, Paul Ehrlich, Ray. 
Dasmann in the United States; of - 
- CJ. Brejér in the Netherlands; of 
F. Fraser Darling and Julian Huxley. 


in the United Kingdom; and of Bjorn 
Gillberg and Hans Palmstierma in 
Sweden (these examples could be 
multipled).: > © Е 
"Biology is ascience that in. three 
major respects differs from the disci- 
plines of physizs and chemistry. First, 


` biologists are taught to look for inter- 
dependence in nature, viewing indi- 


vidual life forms not in isolation but 


in relation to-one another. Ever since. 
Darwin, biologists have also been ori-. - 


ented towards a longer time frame, 
thinking in aeons and generations 


rather than months and years. Finally,” 


biologists һауз a direct professional 
interest in species other than humans; 

as ornithologists, botanists and zoolo- 
gists, they are, willy-nilly, more alert 


to the interests of bird, plant or animal 


life. It must be said at once that this 
interest in other species sometimes 
blinds them to the legitimate interests 
of the less fortunate members of their 
own. 


soU 


[ ‘he impatience withotherhumans __ 
isespecially marked among сопѕегуа- | . 
tion biologists, for whom farmers and 


forest-dwellers have соте to repre- 
sent a messy obstacle to the unim- 
peded progress of scientific research. 
A ‘seeming geal of humanity,’ writes 


` Daniel Janzen in the Annual Review ` 


of Ecology and Systematics, 48% 
convert the world to a pasture desi- 
gned to produze and süstain humans 
as draught animals. The challenge, 


‘in which the tropical ecologist is a 


2 


general, knight, footsoldier, and tech- 
nical specialist, i$ lo prevent human- 
ity from reaching ihis goal. The true 
battle, is, however to reprogramine 
humanity toa аек ent goal. The battle 


is being fought by many more kinds of. 
professionalsthan justecologists; how-' 


ever, it is a battle over the control of 
interactions, and by definition, the per- 
son competent at recognizing, under- 
standing, and manipulating interactions 
isanecologist.'? 


үү, ile the article’s militarymmeta- 


phors and its appeárance ina prestigi- 


ous scientific journal are noteworthy, 


Janzen was only reiterating a well- 


worn theme. Over twenty years ago, ` 


‘a similar claim had been, made bya 


botanist from the-University of Wis- 
consin: ‘If there is anybody who 
should provide leadership in the pres- 


ervation movement it is the systematic 


Or environmental biologist... We are 
not only citizens and humans, each 
with individual desires. We are not 
only trained taxonomists and ecolo- 
gists, each perhaps wishing to pre- 


‘serve the particular organisms with 


which we-work: But we, the taxono- 
mists and ecologists, are the only ones 
‘in any position to. know the kinds, the 
abundance and the geography of | ife. 
This isa knowledge with vast impli- 


` cations for mankind, and therefore 


vast responsibilities. When nobody 
else knows, we do know where the 
wild and significant areas are, we 
know whatneedstobe saved and why; 
and only we know what is threatened 
with extinction. + 

"Consider, finally, a recent asse- 
ssment of global conservation by 
Michael Soulé, which complains that 
the language of policy documents has 
‘become more humanistic in values 
and more economic in substance, and 
correspondingly less naturalistic and 
ecocentric.' Soulé seems worried that 
in theory (though certainly not in prac- 


tice!) some national governments and 


international conservation organiza- 
tions (or COs) now pay more attention ' 


to the rights of human.communities. 


` Proof of this shift is the fact that ‘the 


top and middle management of most 
ICOs are economists, lawyers, and 
development specialists, not biolo- 
gists.’ We have hereasectarian plaint, 


_atrade union approach to the problem: 


spurred by an alleged ‘takeover of the 
international conservation movement 
by social зеи и 
economists." І 


S... essay, with its talk of con- 


. spiracies and takeover bids, manifests. 
the paranoiaófacommunityof scien- 


tists;which has a huge influence on 
conservatiori policy but yet wants to 


- be the sole dictator. A scholar acc- 
[aimed by.his peers as the ‘dean of 


tropical ecologists’ has expressed this 
ambition тоге nakedly than most. 1 


- have already quoted froma paper pub- 


lished by Daniel Janzen inthe Annual 
Review of Ecology and Systematics; 
let me.now quote from a report he 
wrote ота пем National Park in Costa 
Rica, whose tone and thrust perfectly 


complenients the other, ostensibly. 


‘scientific’ essay. “We have the seed 
and the biological expertise: we lack 


. control of the terrain,’ .wrote Janzen, 
. in 1986. He was able to remedy this 


situation for himself -by raising 


enough money to purchase the forest - 


area needed to create the Guanacaste 
National Park. А 

^. Onecanonly marvelatJanzen's 
conviction that he and his fellow bio- 
logists know all, and that the inhabit- 


‚ ahts of the forest know nothing. He 


justifies the taking over of the forest 
and the dispossession of the forest 
farmér by claiming that: ‘Today vir- 
tually all of the present-day occupants 
of the western Mesoamerican pas- 
turés, fields and degraded forests are 
deaf, blind and mute td the fragments 


of the rich biological and cultural heri- 
tage that still occupies the shelves of 
the unused and unappreciated library 
in whichthey reside.'* 


T isanecologically updated ver- 
'sion of the White Man's Burden, 
where the biologist (rather than the 
civil servant or military official) 
knows that it is in the natives true 
interest to abandon his home and 
hearth and leave the field and forest 
clear for the new rulers of his domain 
—not the animals he once co-existed 
with; but the biologists, park manag- 
ers and wildlifers who shall now col- 
lectively determine how the territory 
is to be managed. In Costa Rica wc 
only-have Janzen's word for it, but 
elsewhere weare better placed to chal- 


lenge the conservationist's point of 


view. À remarkable recent book on 
Afriean conservation by Raymond 
Bonner, At the Hand of Man, has laid 


“bare the imperialism, unconscious 


and explicit; of western wilderness 
lovers and biologists working on that 
luckless continent. Some of his con- 
clusions are: 

‘Above all, Africans [have 
been] ignored, overwhelmed, mani- 
pulated and outmanoeuvred — by a 
conservation crusade led, orches- 
trated and dominated by white West- 


‚ erners.' 
"Livingstone, Stanley and other | 


explorers and missionaries had come 
to Africa in the nineteenth century to 
promote the three C's — Christianity, 


commerce and civilization. Now a 


fourth was added: conservation. 
These modern sécular missionaries 


were convinced that without the white. 
. man's 


guidance, the Áfricans would 
goastray; — .. за 

| ‘[The criticisms] of egocentric- 
ity and neo-colonialism... could be 
leveled fairly at most conservation 
organizations- working in the Third 
World.’ 
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“Ав many Africans see it, white 


~ people are making rules to protect 
animals that white people want to 


see in parks that white people visit. 
Why should Africans support these 
programs?... The World Wildlife 
Fund professed to care about what 


~ the Africans wanted, but then tried to 


manipulate them into doing what the 
Westernérs wanted: and those Afri- 


cans who couldn'tbe broughtinto line . 
-were ignored,’ 


* Africans do not use the parks 
and they do nòt receive any significant 
benefits from them. Yet they are pay- 
ing the costs. There are indirect eco- 
nomic costs — government revenucs 
that go to parks instead of schools. 
And there are direct personal costs 
[i.e., of the ban on hunting and fuel- 
collecting, or of displacement]. 


T. remarks.of a Zambian biolo- 
gist, E.N. Chidumayo, reinforce 
Bonner's conclusions: ‘Many conser- 
vation policies in Africa tended to 
serve foreign interests, such as tour- 
ism and safari hunting, and largely 
ignored Africanenvironmental values 
and cultures. In fact, the only thing that 
is African about most conventional 
conservation policies is that they are 
practiced on African land." 

. Bonner's book focuses on the 
elephant, one of the half-a-dozen or 
o animals that have come to acquire 
‘totemic’ status among western wil- 
derness lovers. Animal totems existed 


in most pre-modern societies, but as ` 


the Norwegian scholar Arne Kalland 
points out, in the past the injunction 
notto kill the totemic species applied 


only to members ofthe group. Hindus 


do not ask others to worship the cow; 
but those who love and cherish the 
elephant, seal, whale or tiger try and 


"impose а worldwide prohibition 


- on its killing. No one, they say, any- 
. where, anytime, shall be allowed to 


touch the animal they hold sacred even 


Wildlife 


if (as with the elephant and several 
Species of whale) scientific evidence 
has established that small-scale hunt- 
ing will not endanger its viable popu- 
lations and will, in fact, save human 
lives put at risk by the expansion, after 


total protection, of the lebensraum of 


the totemic animal. The new totemists 
also insist that their species is the ‘true, 
rightful inhabitant’ of the ocean or for- 
est, and ask that human beings who 
have lived in the same terrain (and 
with the animals) for millennia be 
taken out and sentelsewhere.? 


II 


T: turn now to an ongoing contro- 
versy in my own bailiwick. The 
Nagarhole National Park imsouthern 
Karnataka has an estimated 40 tigers, 


the species toward whose protection . 


has been directed enormous amounts 


of Indian and foreign money and 


attention. Nagarhole is also home to 
about 6,000 tribal people, who have 
been in the area longer than anyone 
can remember, perhaps as long as the 


tigers themselves. The Karnataka : 


state Forest Department wants the 
tribals out, claiming they destroy the 


. forest and kill wild game. In response, 


the tribals answer that their demands 
are modest, consisting in the main of 
fuelwood, fruit, honey and the odd 


quail or partridge. They do not own - 


guns, although coffee planters living 
on the edge of the forést do. Maybe it 


is the planters who poach the big: 


game, they ask. In any case, ifthe for- 
est is for tigers only, they query, why 
have the officials invited India’s big- 
gest hotel chain, Taj, to build aresort 
inside the park. Peis 
Into«this controversy jumped a 
green missionary passing through 


Karnataka. John G.-Robinson works . 


forthe Wildlife Conservation Society 
in New York, for whom he oversees 
160 projects in 44 countries. He con- 
ducted a whistle-stop tour of Nagarhole 


and called a press conference in the 
State capital, Bangalore. Throwing the 
tribals out of the park, he said, was the 
only means to save the wilderness. 


In Robinson's opinion, ‘Relocating . 


tribal or traditional people who live in 
these protected areas is the Single most 
important step towards conservation.” 
Tribals, he explained, ‘compulsively 
hunt for food,’ and compete with 
tigers for prey. Deprived of food, 
tigers cannot survive, and ‘their 
extinction means that the balance of 
the ecosystem is upset and this has 
asnowballing effect.’ . i 
Allover India, the management 
of parks has sharply posited the inter- 
ests of poortribals who have tradition- 
ally lived in them against those of 
wilderness lovers and urban pleasure 
seekers who wish to keep parks *free 


of human interference’ —thatis, free _ 


of other humans. These conflicts are 
being played out in the Rajaji sanctu- 
ary in Uttar Pradesh, Simlipal in 
Orissa, Kanha in Madhya Pradesh, 
Melghatin Maharashtra and in nume- 
rous otherlocations.'' In all these ins- 
tances, Indian wildlifers have ganged 
up-behind the Forest Department to 
evict the tribals and rehabilitate them 
far outsidetheforests. In this endeavour 
they have drawn sustenance from west- 


ern biologists and conservation organi- 


zations, who have thrown-the prestige 
of science-and the power of the dollar 
behind theircrusade. 


A partisan of the tribal might ans- 
wer Robinson and his ilk in various 
ways. He mizht note that tribals and 


tigers have co-existed for centuries; it - 


is the demands of cities and factories 
that have of late put unbearable pres- 
sures on the forest, with species after 
species being put on the endangered 
list. Tribals ате being made the scape- 
goats, while the real agents of forest 
destruction—poachers, planters, poli- 
ticians, profiteers — escape notice. As 


ix 


" 


Robinson flies off to the next project 
on his list of 160, he might reflect on 


hisown high-intensity lifestyle, which . 


. doubtless puts a greater stress on the 
` world's resources than dozens, per- 
haps hundreds of forest tribals. | 

The tribal partisan might further 
point out that even as plans are afoot 
toevictthetribals from Nagarhole, Taj 
is being welcomed in to build its hotel. 
Meanwhile, the Forest Department 
has applied for American money to 
build seven patrol stations and a net- 
work of roads connectin gthem. This, 
it is claimed, is necessary for greater 
vigilance against poachers, when 
what it will in fact do is open out the 
forest still further to outside penetra- 
tion. Our tribal partisan might argue, 
finally, that a policy which treats for- 


est dwellers as enemies rather than 


partners can only: be counter produc- 
tive. Whatthis policy willencourage, 
in time, is poachers and smugglers of 
ivory and sandalwood who can count. 
on tribal acquiescence in the battle 
against the common enemy, the For- 
est Department.!” 


А. this wasstated moreeloquently 
by the anthropologist Verrier Elwin. 
Writing in 1963, having made his 
home among the tribals and forests 
of India for some 30 years, Elwin 
deplored the ‘constant propaganda 
that the tribal people are destroying 
the forest.’ He asked pointedly how 
the tribals *could destroy the forest. 
They owned no trucks; they hardly 
had even a bullock-cart; the utmost 
that they could carry away was some 
wood to keep them warm in the win- 
ter months, to reconstruct or repair 


their huts and carry on their little cot- . 


tage industries.’ 


Who then was (and is) the real’ 


culprit? Elwin tells us of the ‘feeling 
amongst the tribals that all the argu- 
- ments in favour of preservation of for- 
ests are intended to refuse themtheir 


[rights]. They argue that when it is a 
question of industry, township, deve- 
lopment work or projects of rehabi- 
litation, all these plausible arguments 
are forgotten and vast tracts are placed 
at the disposal of outsiders who mer- 
cilessly destroy the forest wealth with 
or without neccesity.' ? 
| IV 

The main difference between Verrier 
Elwin'stime and ours is the growing 
influence of wildlife fanatics. In the 
past, the tribal was expected to give 
way to the juggernaut of Develop- 
ment, so thathis forestabode could be 
claimed by iron mines, steel plants, 
and large dams. That gospel is now 
joined by the gospel of Total Conser- 
vation, in which the interest of the 
tiger is always elevated above the 
interest ofthe tribal. 


T.. Elwin reversed this order of 
priority is notunrelated to the fact that 
his discipline of social anthropology 
tends to place the concerns of humans, 
especially vulnerable humans, above 
all else (and allothers). But these con- 
flicts must not be reduced to a matter 
of which discipline privileges which 
species. More sociologically sensitive 
biologists, for instance, have warned 
of the dangers of neglecting, in pro- 
grammes of wilderness.and wildlife 
conservation, the rightful concerns of 


the communities who live in and 


around protected areas. 

Let me quote from three such 
scientists, writing in 1949, 1977 and 
1994 respectively. First, a statement 
from the botanist M.S. Randhawa, 


, notable for its alertness to farmers’ 
-interests and also for its then con- 


ventional categorization of ‘useful’ 
and ‘harmful’ species: 

: ‘With the liquidation of the feu- 
dal order... the:problem of wildlife 


preservation has acquired a new sig- . 


nificance. Whatever may be the faults 


-of princes and rajahs, it must be said 


to their credit that they preserved 
the wild animals and forests of their 
states rather well. With the growing 
demands of cultivators who want to 


save their crops from harmful ani- 
mals, there is need of clear formula- 


tion of policy. There is immediate 
need of initial survey of all proposed 
National Parks areas. While there is 
necessity of maintenance of good 
vegetational balance and preservation 
of rich flora and fauna in the National 
Park areas, the general wildlife policy 
must be suchas will not prejudice the 
use of developed agricultural land. 
The interests of the cultivator and the 
lover of nature must be harmonized. 
‘The apprehensions of farmers 
that the National Parks and Nature 
Reserves will develop into uncon- 
trolled sanctuaries where pests and 
weeds will be allowed to flourish, and 
which will spread into surrounding 
agricultural lands must be allayed. 
The biologist must give listsof harm- 
ful and useful birds and animals. 
While the friends of the cultivator 
should be encouraged in the National 
Parks, the enemies must be extermi- 
nated. The biologist should also give 
a finding whether campaigns should 


- be started for the destruction of wild 


boars, porcupines, monkeys, bats and 
parrots who cause enormous damage 
tocropsand gardens. Before any such 
campaigns are started, it should be 
ascertained whether wholesale des- 
truction of certain birds or animals 
may not have harmful repercussions, 
on account of the upsetting of [the] 
balance of power between various 
organisms.’ ^ 


i he great ornithologist, Salim Ali, . 


came straight to the point, without 
any. recourse to a dubious division 


between good and bad species: 


*No conservation laws or mea- 
sures can succeed fully unless they 
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‘onthe periphery: : 


have the backing of informed public 
opinion, which in our case means the. 
usually illiterate village cultivator. In 


other words, unless we can make ће 


villagerunderstand, and convince him 
ofthelogicin expectinghim topreserve 


the tiger or leopard that has deprived 


him of maybe his sole wordly posses- 
sion — the cow which moreover pro- 
vided the meagre sustenance for 
himself and his family — how can we 
induct his willing cooperation? Simi- 
larly, how сап we expect him to.sec 
any sense in being asked not to destroy 
the deer or pig-that have ravaged the 
crops which he has toiléd for months 
toraise, and on which all hishopes are - 
banked? Admittedly this is going to be 
avery difficult task, but I believe it is 
not impossible if we could but find the 


"right approach. We have never really 


tried enough. Devising a realistic 
strategy iš nowa challengé to all con- 
servationists.' |5 


Кыл. some remarks of the ecolo-- 
gist Raman Sukumar, whose work on 
the Indian elephant has highlighted 
the conflicts—as manifest in incidents 
of man-slaughter and the destruction 
of crops—between large animals pro- 
tected in parks and farmers who live 

‘Itis both-unrealistic and unjust 
to expect only a certain section of 
society, the marginal farmers and tri- 
bals, to bear the entire cost.of depre- 
datory animals. We have to. work 


‘towards ameliorating the impact of 


wildlife on people if conservation of- 


wildlife and their habitats is to gain . 
. acceptance among. such people who 


interact with these in their daily 
lives.:.. Today the local people see 


sanctuaries or national parks as-sim- ` 


ply the pleasure resorts of the affluent. 
There is urgent need to reorient man- 
agement of our wildlife reserves so 
as to pass on economic benefits to 
local communities... If an adequate 


Wildlife 


proportion of the income derived 
from tourism is retained by the local 
economy there would be increased 
motivation for people to value wild- 


life and their habitats... It is time we. 


take bold new-approaches towards 


. reconciling economic; development . 


withconservation.’ 


W... regard to the elephant- 


human conflict in southern India, 


‘Sukumar has been more than forth- 


coming with ‘bold new approaches’. 
He urges proper and just compensa- 
tion for the loss of life (which varies, 
_depending-on the province, from a 
niggardly Rs 2000 to Rs 15,000) and 
for damage to crops. He also thinks 


-that in some cases, trenches and elec- 


tric fences might dissuade elephants 
and other large mammals 
tresspassing into habitations and 
fields. Most radically, he:states that 
*wildlife populations that come into 


. severe conflict with human interests 


. may have to be directly managed to 
keep their levels bélow tolerable 
limits.' j m 

He goes on to explain what the 
euphemism ‘directly managed’ actu- 


“ally means: 


‘It is clear that the adult male 
elephants are inherently more pre- 


disposed to raiding crops as а conse- - 


quence of social organization. The 
removal of.an adult male elephant 
from the population would have a 
far greater effect in reducing crop- 


damage (by а factor of 20 in economic . 


terms) and saving human lives than 
the removal of an elephant from a fam- 
ily hérd. Our understanding of demo- 
graphic processes in such polygynous 
species also show that the loss of acér- 
tain proportion of males is not likely 
to affect the intrinsic rate of growth 


of the population. The removal of 


females from the population: would 
certainly reduce its growth rate. Hence, 
theselectiveculling of maleelephants 


‘kinds of rustics with all manner of 


‘will we have to manage next?!” 


- into” 


_tralized appzoach that would also 


identified as inveterate crop.raiders 
or rogues- would be the best form of. 
population management." !^ 

These recommendations аге. 
the outcome of years of-careful and 
patient scient:fic work, yet they: have 
been unable to find acceptance. For: 
Salim Ali's hopes notwithstanding, 
most conservátionistsremain uninter- 
ested in work:ng towards a “realistic .  - 
strategy. Forest Departments will not 
рау propercompensation, claiming. 
that it would open the floodgates to all 


forged claims. Other biologists, and 
wildlife lovers in;general, will not ` 
countenanceany talk of ‘culling’, on 
moral grounds — all life is sacred — or 
on instrumental ones — which species 


E 


M..... le, the tension around 


national parks continues —angered by 
conservationists, public and private, ` = 
villagers in Karnataka have aided the 
notorious sar.dalwood and elephant 


, smuggler Veerappan, who at least 
takes better care of their stomachs. 


So elephants raid crops and take the 
‘occasional life, while Veerappan я 
cheerfully eludes the thousands of 
security personnel who have tried to” 
catch orkill т foradecade. 
` It is cenflicts such as these 


his have led the more thoughtful ` 


Indian biologists'to reject the notion 
thats$pecies and habitat protection can 


‘succeed only through the punitive 


guns-and-guards approach favoured ` 


_-byamajority of wildlife conservation-- a 


ists, both domestic and foreign. Some 
ecologists, like Raman Sukumar, have 
sought.to resolve conflicts between 
large mammals and humans; others, 
like Madhav Gadgil, have tried to 


- move biodiversity conservation away vi 


from a privileging of large mammals - 


towards a mcre inclusive and decen- 
wa 


honourand revive traditional systems 


‘of nature conservation such as Sacred 
groves. Sociologists with rich field 
experience, such as Ashish Kothari, 
have pleaded for a more democratic 
system of park management in which 


the voices of local communities would : 


ring out loud and clear. 


T... conservationists. by no 
means'wish to see a world completely 
` dominated by cows, corn and those 
whoraisethem. They have time for the 
tiger and the rainforest, and also want 
to protect those islands of nature not 
yet fully conquered by humans. Their 


plea, however, is to recognize wilder- 


nes$ protection as a distinctively 
' North Atlantic brand of environmen- 
talism, whose export and expansion 


must be done with caution, care, and. 


above all, with humility. In the poor 
and heavily populated countries ofthe 
South, protected areas cannot be man- 
aged with guns and guards but must, 
rather, take full cognizance of the 
rights of the people who have lived in 
(and oftentimes cared for) the forest 
long before itbecame a national park 
ora World Heritage Site.'* As Raman 
Sukumar might putit, we need to save 
agriculture from elephants as much as 
protect elephants from men. 

-In addition, the present philo- 
sophy and practice of conservation is 
flawed in a scientific as much as a 
social sense.” National park manage- 


ment in much of the, Third World is” 


heavily imprinted by the American 
experience. In particular, ittakes over 


two axioms of wilderness thinking: 


the monumentalist belief that wilder- 
. nesshastobe ‘big, continuous wilder- 
ness' and the claim that a// human 
intervention is bad forthe retention of 
diversity. These axioms have led to 
the constitution of huge sanctuaries, 
each covering thousands of square 
“miles, and a total ban on human 
ingress in the ‘соге’ areas of national 
parks. At the same time, little or no 


„thought has been given to (һе conser- 


vation of diversity outside ше 
strictly protected areas. 

These axioms of ‘giganticism’ 

and ‘hands off nature’, though some- 

times cloaked in the jargon of science, 


are simply prejudices. When it is ` 
realized that the preservation of plant 
` diversity is possibly more important 


than the preservation of large mam- 
mals, a decentralized network, with 


. many small parks makes far greater 


sense. The network of sacred groves 
in India traditionally fulfilled some 
of these functions. Yet modern wil- 


derness lovers are in general averse ` 
to reviving that system: apart from” 


rationalist objections, they are in prin- 
ciple opposed to local control, instead 
preferring instead centralized land 
management. The belief in a total 
ban on human intervention is equally 
misguided. Studies show that the 
highest levels of biological diversity 
are often found in areas with some 
(though not excessive) intervention. 
In opening up new niches to be occu- 
pied by insects, plants and birds, par- 
tially disturbed ecosystems can have 
а greater diversity tham untouched 
areas. 


| | he dogma of total protection can 


also have tragic consequences. In 
1982, scientists forbade villagers from 
exercising traditional grazing rights in 
the Keoladeo Ghana bird sanctuary in 
Bharatpur- when villagers protested, 
police opened fire, killing several of 
them. When the ban was enforced in 
following years, the population of key 
bird species (e.g. waterfowl and the 
Siberian crane) actually declined. 


.. Grazing, by keeping down the tall 


grass, had helped these species forage 
for insects. Grazing was thus bene- 
ficial to the.park, but the pill was too 
bitter to swallow and in subsequent 
years scientists have refused to lift 
the ban.” | 


у 
The present essay is a companion 
piece to a polemic published some 
years ago in the U.S. journal Environ- 
mental Ethics. That essay took apart 
the then hegemonic ideology among 
Americanenvironmentalists of ‘deep 


‘ecology’. I argued thatdeepecology’s 


master distinction, anthropocentric/ 
biocentric, was of little use in under- 
standing the dynamics of environ- 
mental degradation in the real world. 
I had also shown that deep ecology’ s 
claims to be a philosophy of univer- 
sal significance were spurious, made 
possible only by. twisting the thought 
of non-western thinkers (Lao Tsu and 
Gandhi, forexample) completely out 
of context. I had suggested, finally, 
that the noble, apparently disinter- 
ested, motives of deep ecologists 
fuelled a territorial ambition — the 
physical control of wilderness in parts 
of the world other than their own — 
which led inevitably to the displace- 
ment and harsh treatment of the . 
human communities who dwelt in- 

these forests?! 


ө the article evoked a 
variety of responses, both proand con. 
The veteran Vermont radical, Murray ` 
Bookchin, engaged in a polemic with 
American deep ecologists, offered a 
short (three-line) letter of congratula- 
tion. A longer (30 page) response 
came from the Norwegian philoso- 
pher Arne Naess, the originator ofthe 
term ‘deep ecology’. Naess felt bound 
to assume responsibility for the ideas 
I had challenged, even though I had 
distinguished between his emphases 
(more sympathetic to the poor) and 
those of his American interpreters and 
followers. Other correspondents, 
lesser known but no less engaged, 


. wrote in to praise and to condemn.” 


Over the years, the essay has appeared . 


‘in some half-a-dozen anthologies, 


as a voice ofthe ‘Third World’, the 
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token and disloyal opposition to the 
reigning orthodoxies of environmen- 
tal ethics. 


the arguments of my 1989 essay made 
`- perfect sense to many of my Indian 
colleagues — indeed, it could not have 
been writtenrin the absence of conver- 
sations over the years with scientists 
such as Sukumar and Gadgil. Perhaps 


itattracted attention because itconsti- 


tuted one ofthe firstattacks on a form 


. of ‘trans-nationalisrh’ generally соп-” 


. sidered benign. After all, we are not 
talking here ofthe Marines, with their 
awesome firepower, or even of the 
World Bank, with its money power 
and the ability to manipulate develop- 
ing country governments. These are 


теп (and more rarely, women) who: 


come preaching the equality of all spe- 


cies, who worship all that is good and- 


beautiful i in nature. ‘What could be 


wrong with them? 2 


S. even years, later, I see no reason 
to revise my characterization of deep 
ecology as ‘conservation imperia- 
_lism’. The specious nonsense about 
equal rights of all species cannot hide 
` the plain fact that green missionaries 
are possibly more dangerous, and cer- 
tainly more hypocritical, than their 
economic or religious counterparts: 
The globalizing advertiserand banker 


works fora world in which everyone, - 


. regardless of class or colour, is inan . 
economic sense an American — driv- 
ing a car, drinking Pepsi, owning a 
fridge and a^washing machine, The 


missionary, having discovered Christ, 
"wants all pagans-to share in the dis-- 


covery. The conservationist wants to 
_‘protect the tiger (or whale) for pos- 
terity’, yet expects other people to 
make the sacrifice. І 
Moreover, the processes unle- 
ashed by green imperialism are well 
` nigh irreversible. For the consumer 


. Wildlife. 


. In the North Aenean coliext 
mine-was a rare dissenting voice, yet 


- 


.titillated into eating Kentucky Fried 


Chicken can always say, ‘once is 
enough’. The Hindu converted into 
Baptism can decide later on to revert 
‘to his original faith. But the tribal 
people, thrown out of their homes by 
‘the propaganda of the conservationist, 
are condemned to the life of an eco- 
logical refugee,a fate for many forest 
people which is next only to death. For 
‘the Chenchu- hunter-gatherers who 
have been "asked' to make- way fora ` 
tiger reserve. in the Indian state of 


Andhra Pradesh, the problem is that ` 
.'they have to pay forthe protection of ' 


` tigers while по one pays for the con- 
servation of their communities.’ As 
‚опе Chenchu told a visitor from the 
státe capital, ‘If you love tigers 50 
much; why don't you shift all of them 
to Hyderabad and declare that city a 
tiger Reserve; 23 
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= Sacred groves for 
the 21st century 


K.ULLAS KARANT.H | 1 


. К INDIA has now seriously grappled 

E A : with contentious problems of conserv- 
КА ing its wildlife for over a half century, 

with a marked intensification of the 


И | . . effortin the second half of this period. 


This effort has been made against a 

backdrop of a massive population inc- 

rease, rise in democratic aspirations 

.and- burgeoning‘ consumer needs and 

greed, all of which fuelled a rapidly 

developing economy. Yet, against all 

odds, India has managed to hang on to, 

however precariously, several intact 

-faunal assemblages of highly extinc- 

es 7 tion-prone large vertebrates within the 

2 | ; confines ofits protected areas that cover 
І only 4% of its landmass. 

Compared to the virtual elimi- 

кл nation orlarge scalerange restrictions 

of large vertebrate faunas of North 


Е і America, Europe and China, which . 


-. accompanied comparable periods of 


. demographic and economic growth, 

this is not a small achievement. This 

í half-century of rich empirical experi- 

ence in conserving wildlife in India is 

NA > strewn with both successes and fail- 
ures. India's success in holding on to 

species suchas the rhino, elephantand 

tiger is quite spectacular when com- 


pared to the record'of other Asian ' 


27 536 . .. countries (with the possible exception 
- Б -` -of Nepal), which have undergone 
| similar social transitions. However, 

. 8 | major failures have also marred this 

p e . conservation effort. The inability to 


manage wildlife scientifically, and - 


A limited by an official mind-set too rigid 
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to deal with issues affecting local 
people, are two glaring examples. 
We have to analyze the problem 
of ‘wildlife conservation’ against the 
above background of empirical experi- 
ence and ecological evidence. I would 


. argue that, for this debate to progress 
' beyond the usual sterile polemics of 


‘wildlife versus people’, the terms 
‘wildlife’ and ‘conservation’ have tobe 
defined а little more rigorously. I app- 
roach this task by eliminating some 
of the definitions which-muddy rather 
than clarify the essence of the problem. 


A recent study (Madhusudan and 
Karanth, unpublished) in the Kudre- 
mukh National Park area showed wide- 
spread local hunting and collection 
of forest products, as causing severe 
depression of densities of large mam- 


‘mals and in the quality of their habi- 


tats. However, another study that 
focused on general biodiversity at the 
same site (but-was thereby forced to 
use less rigorous methóds, in our opin- 


ion) suggested that biodiversity lev- 


els were quite high and holding out 
well. Both studies concurred that 
logging in the past had made the for- 
est structure less ‘pristine’. However, 
because the second study did not 
attempt to collect any quantitative 
data on large mammal species more 
vulnerable to human disturbance; it 
fatled to identify their serious popu- 
lation declines or their causal factors. 

Ibelieve the central debate here 


‘should: not be about saving overall 


biodiversity, which includes all living 
creatures ranging from soil organisms 
to cultivated plants, and is measured 
by scientists through parameters such 
as species richness ór diversity indi- 
ces. Most forms.of biodiversity (e.g. 
soil bacteria, fungi, crops, crows, rats, 
jackals) can survive on intensively 
human dominated landscapes such as 
cities, towns and. farmlands. Several 
other forms of biodiversity may need 


Wildlife 


more natural landscapes to survive, 
" butcan still withstand intensive dis- 
turbances oreven extractive practices 
(several forest trees, birds, reptiles, 
smaller mammals, wild pigs). 
Iexclude such crganisms from 
the scope ofthis essay because, obvi- 
ously, there are no major contentious 


"issues about adversities imposed by - 


human society when we deal with their 
conservation. Infact, most such biodi- 
versity is likely to survive without any 
effort on our part or even because of 
our single-minded pursuit of better 
lifestyles and profits (gene banks, 
cloning, genetic engineering and so 
on) Therefore, I will focus here only 
on the conservation of a subset of 
this broader biodiversity, which can 
be termed ‘wildlife’. Thus defined, 
‘wildlife conservation’ becomes 
largely (but not exclusively) an issue 
of preserving viable populations, 


liontailed monkey, great hornbill, 
great Indian bustard). 


Т. term conservation as tradition- 
ally defined includes activities such 
as preservation (asin protected areas), 
sustainable harvesting (as in fisher- 
ies), and control orregulation of orga- 
nisms harmful to human interests (as 


in the case of man-eating tigers or - 


crop-raiding elephants). I broadly fol- 
low this definition, but with athrust on 

' discussing issues related to wildlife 
preservation. The term wildlife con- 
servation here does not includé con- 
cepts such as animal rights and 
ahimsa, which are moral and social 
issues beyond the scope of this essay. 
Having defined wildlife conser- 

. vation specifically im these terms, I 
will readily concede a point around 
which there is a surfeit of polemics in 
India. Many forms of biodiversity can 
and do coexist with human exploita- 


tion of their habitats. Some forms may 


even be capable of surviving higher . 


pressures of the future. These forms 
of biodiversity do not need inviolate 
sacred groves (of whatever size) to 


survive in. Further, I specifically dis- * 


cuss wildlife preservatiom in the 
Indian context of rising human and 
livestock population densities. I do so 


againstabackdrop of increasing aspi-, 


rations for matezial consumption lev- 
els among all sccial strata (including 


-rural poor and -ribals); and the bur- 
geoning commercial markets for an 


increasing array of products from 
wildlife and wildlife habitats, in a 
growth-friendly economic climate. 


W. are the inherent character- 


istics of wildlife speciès or communi- 
ties which render them vulnerable to 


extinctions? Several biological traits, 
communities and landscapes of free ` 
ranging, extinction-prone, larger ver- . 
tebrates (e.g., rhino, tiger, elephant, > 


which we simply cannotalterthrough 
progressive legislation or dedicated 
social activism, are clearly recogniz- 
able. Body size and diet are two such 


traits. Large body size is linked to ` 


greater dietary needs and hence to 
large homeranges and landscape level 
movements, even for herbivorous 


'species such as elephants, whose food 


may be relatively abundant. As ele- 
phants move ас205 large landscapes, 
they are attracted to raid agricultural 


crops, even when natural forage 15 


abundant. Where natural forage is 
depleted by livestock grazing, bamboo 
extraction or annualman-induced for- 
est fires, the proolem of the elephant’ s 
conflict with agriculture becomes 
even moreacute. "ES 

A carnivorous diet further 


accentuates this need for wide rang- ` 


ing behaviour among large- verte- 
brates. To survive and reproduce, à 


_ single tiger may need a prey base of * 


about400 deer sized animals. A home 
range supportinz such a prey base may 
extend over 15 го 500 square kilome- 
ters, depending on prey density. A 
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tigress raising cubs has to kill 60-70 
prey animals in a year. Even if there 
is wild prey, she will kill cattle if she 
can. Where the wild prey base is dep- 


leted, she will prey exclusively-on’ 


cattle, and occasionally humans. 


| S.. landscape creatures, there- 


fore, live at relatively low densities. 
Social spacing behaviours such as 
territoriality, dispersal and seasonal 


migrations further accentuate their ° 


need for landscape level movements. 
Porensuring the survival of reproduc- 
ing and viable populations (even using 
the more easily attained demographic 
criteria rather than the more demand- 
ing genetic criteria) of such species, 
relatively extensive landscapes are 
-needed. Demographic models of tiger 
populations (Karanth and Stith, in 
press) show that a demographically 
viable, but small population of 24 
breeding tigresses, would need a pro- 
tected area of 400-4000 square kilo- 
meters, depending on prey density. 
Therefore, traditional conservation 
areas such as sacred groves are not 


big enough to hold tiger populations, ' 


nor can temple ponds sustain sea tur- 
tle populations. If these creatures 
are to survive the 2.1 stcentury we need 
larger ‘sacred groves’. | 

. When such necessary large 
landscape matrices are embedded 
with attractive sources of food and 
water, such as agricultural crops ór 
livestock populations, severe con- 
flict between wildlife and humans 
becomes inevitable. In India, the 
extirpation ofthe cheetah and the near 
extirpation of the wolf, the restricted 
distribution of breeding populations 
of tiger and lions to less than 0.596 of 
their former distributional range, 
show clearly that their coexistence 
with humans has cost them dearly. 
Elimination of the elephant from 
extensive forested areas which are 
honey-combed with agricultural 


. 


enclaves, such as in Uttara Kannada 
district with 80% forestcover, shows 
that, ultimately, when human-wildlife 
conflict becomes inevitable, human 
interests will clearly prevail. 


Not all such extinction-prone 


species are large, wide-ranging or 
carnivorous. Many occupy narrowly 


defined ecological niches. The Поп” 


tailed macaques and great hornbills of 
the Western Ghats havecritical needs 


for food obtained from rainforest trees - 


or lianas, and they shelter in old- 
growth tall timber. If their habitats are 
to be exploited intensively for timber 
or forest products such as fruits, nuts, 
roots, bark, resins, climbers or canes, 
they cannot survive in these habitats 
anymore. Such niche specialist wild- 
lifé species cannot shift their ranges 
elsewhereto make roomforthe needs 
of industries such as tanning, dyeing, 
agarbatti, food processing, timber or 
dairying which are dismantling com- 
ponents of their habitats; piecemeal, 
to cater to expanding local, regional, 
and global markets. While exploita- 
tion of timber is at least recognized by 
conservationists as a factor generally 
inimical to wildlife conservation, the 
equally severe pressures resulting 
from livestock grazing and from the 
extraction of other forest products for 
meeting the needs of an urban indus- 
trial market, are barely recognized as 
threats by most conservationists or 
social activists. | 


Tie fact that India’s rural poor or 
tribals are commonly hired as cheap 
labour to exploit forest products which 
end up in distant markets, is often 
mistaken for an ecologically sensible, 
traditionally wise, harmonious coexist- 


-ence of wildlife and local communities. 


The argument that the collection of 
tendu leaves to feed the beedi industry 
of Mangalore or sal seeds for making 
hydrogenated fats in Mumbai, orcinna- 
mon bark for the export-led growth of 


agarbatti industry in Mysore, areall ‘tra-_. 


ditional’ practices of wise use, simply 
ignores any critical ecological or histori- 
cal analysis. 

‘ There isno doubtthat the issue of 
cash income needs, which drive rural 
poorinIndiato such wage labour, must 
be addressed squarely on its own. This 
is best done without confounding the 
wildlife conservation issues with the 
livelihood rights issues. An overdose of 
market friendly humanism of this sort 
is not a substitute for site-specific eco- 
logical analysis of the real impact of 
such human induced, market-driven 
disturbances on wildlife communities. 


і here is no evidence, prima facie, 
that the ecology of many endangered 
wildlife species, communities and 


habitats have evolved an'evolution-- 


arily adaptive relationship to such 
market-driven pressures. Whileitistrue 
thatsome levels of disturbance regimes 
exist in nature, and sometimes human 
activities have formed a part of such 


disturbance regimes, there is по datato , 


argue that all human induced distur- 
bance, at all intensities, regardless of 
origins, is beneficial to wildlife. 
Increasingly, many wildlife spe- 
cies themselves have become targets 


. for direct exploitation for meat and 


body parts. The hunting of animals 
also occurs to eliminate crop raiding, 
cattle killing or man-killing. Hunting 
often results from a need for luxury 
consumption or supply to the local 
market. Very rarely is it for true sub- 
sistence in India, as it is; forexample, 
in the case of rainforest pygmies of 
central Africa. There exists massive 
evidence that most of the hunting in 
tropical forests all over the world is 
unsustainable (Kramer et al. 1997; 
Robinson and Bennett, in press). 
Even under potentially favou- 
rable factors such as low human 
population densities and extensive 
wilderness areas in Central Africa, 
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hunting by pygmies seems to be turn- 


-ing unsustainable:. The combination 


of traditional fieldcraft with modern 
hunting accéssories (guns, explo- 
sives, torch lights) or even simple 


technological advances in metallurgy 


(such as use of wire cables for snares 
or use of steel and springs for traps), 
impose pressures on many species 
which evolution has not equipped 


| them to cope with. When external 


markets are linked to such situations; 
wildlife declines become precipitous. 


| n India theres: is nota single site 
where it can be shown that unregu- 
lated hunting does not lead to virtual 


'extirpation of wildlife. This point is 


particularly. well.illustrated by the 
state of wildlife in the-Northeast 


` Indian hill states and elsewhere in 


Southeast Asia. In both these places 
wildlife has been extirpated over 
extensive areas of community owned 
forests, despite there.being in place 
strong traditionalstructures of author- 


ity and resource management: In 


Northeastern India, a short list of 
widely distributed species driven to 
extinction by hunting entirely or over 


most of their ranges during the last two ' 
' centuries includes: Javan, Sumatran 


and Indian rhinos, barasingha and 
brow-antlered deer, takin, wild-water 
buffalo, Malay sun-bear and the 
Gangetic dolphin. Not surprisingly, 


all these are large bodied vertebrates. 


Apparently, the altered human 
demographics, improved-technolo- 
gies and increasing market penetra- 


“Поп have made traditional hunting of 


these species unsustainable: There- 
fore, at this point in time ‘sustainable’ 
hunting in itself, whether regulated by 


- a local or distant authority, does not 


seem to offer much scope for wildlife 
conservation,in India. When biolo- 


gists argue infavour of such incentive . 


driven hunting practices to encourage 


- local communities to conserve wild- _ 


Wildlifé 


life, based on the African or American 
experiences, they seem to ignore 
Indian realities — just as social scien- 


‘tists tend to, when they advocate 


unhindered forest product collection 
by locals. - А . 
' Therefore, in the face of sub- 


stantial evidence to the contrary, one. 


must be cautious while extrapolating 
the relevance of examples of coexist- 
ence of humans and wildlife from 
other ecologically and socially dis- 
similar contexts to India. We simply 


cannot extrapolate fromexamples.of | 


the, low-density populations in the 
Amazon rainforest living off wild 
meat to rainforests of the Western 
Ghats. We know that hunting in 
rainforests of Asiahas virtually extir- 
pated large mammals because of 


higher human population densities, 
better technologies and greater mar- 


ket connectivity. 


' үү. cannot assume, because the 


Masai herders in Africa coexist with 
large carnivores in landscapes over 
several thousand square kilometers, 
such coexistence is a feasible option 
inside wildlife reserves of a few hun- 
dred square kilometer area. We'can- 
not ignore the fact that Maasai reduce 
livestock losses to predators to toler- 
able levels by hunting to depress den- 
sities of lions and hyenas. While the 
poor quality land on which Maasai 
‘graze their cattle has few other uses in 
their context, the forests of India can 
have many profitable uses than pre- 


serving either wildlife orrural grazérs: 


We also need to noté that in the Afri- 
can context such multiple use areas 
exist outside of, and in addition to 
large and strictly protected preserves 
with which they often have source- 
sink relationships. ` 

The Maldhari herders of Girare 


.sometimes presumed to coexist har- 


moniously with lions, because they 
traditionally tolerated some livestock 


losses to ions. Yet, with the relocation 
“of Maldhari herders from parts of Gir, 
the abundance of wild ungulates and 


their contribution to lion diet, both- 
increased. The simple predator-prey 


system comprising of lions and 
"domestic buffaloes türned into, argu- 
ably, a more ‘natural’ multiple prey- 
predator system. I would argue that the 


latter should be the goal of wildlife . 


conservation, in a social and biological 
"context where intact lion-ungulate com- 


munities occupy probably less than | 
0.1% of their former distributional: 


range. If the conservation goal were to 
merely have lions living off domestic 
water buffalc (a species as exotic to 


~Giras Eucalyptus trees), onecouldcon- ' 


ceivably argue in favour of raising cap- 
tive lions on Euffalo meat at a fraction 
of the social cost of trying to preserve 
remnantpieces of the Girecosystem: 
There is no doubt that conser- 


vation decisions result from a partly ` 


political prccess driven.by social 
pressures. My point here is that this 
process should also incorporate sub- 
_Stantial knowledge about biological 
needs of wildlife, and not merely about 
the human needs and aspirations. With 
the early biocentric preser vationism 
having yielded ground to (ће user- 
friendly and market friendly conser- 
‚ vation paradigm of ‘sustainable use’ 
over the last two decades, starting with 


the platitudinous World Conservation | 


Strategy; we need to re-survey the 
ground we һгуе covered. - 


T. flip the other side of an argu- 
'ment tossed up a few years ago, we 
now need conservation not only as if 
people mattered but also. аѕ л large 
animals mattered. To describe:such 
arguments in favour of incorporating 
of specific biological knowledge into 


the formulation of wildlife conserva- ` 


tion policies, merely as manifestations 


of whimsical ‘authoritarianism’ on 


the part of socially insensitive wildlife 


ok 


scientists seems rather naive. А social 
scientist would be horrified if a bio- 
logist were to state that because 
"Bishnois of Rajasthan do not eat 
antelopes, the Innuit of the Arctic or 


the Dayaks of Sarawak could also live г 


as vegetarians. Unfortunately, it is 
precisely such dataless, free-wheeling 
extrapolation which appears to under- 
lie most articulations about the feasi- 
bility of peaceful, perpetual — апа 


allegedly traditional — coexistence - 


between human societies and extinc- 
tion-prone wildlife speciés. 


Given that biological know-. 


ledge is necessary for practicing wild- 
life conservation, arelated issue is the 
distinction often made between the 
local community’s wildlife know- 
ledge versus external, ‘authoritarian’ 
scientific knowledge. While the for- 
mer is supposed to envision multiple, 
holistic pathways to wise use and 
coexistence with wildlife, the latter 
type of knowledge is presumed to be 
linear and inflexibly driven by scien- 
tific arrogance. I believe this pre- 
sumed dichotomy is often in the minds 
of the inexperienced or untrained 
observers who pronounce such judge- 
ments, rather than based on any reality. 


| I. is common experience to many of 
us biologists: who have put some time 
in the field that interpretation of afield 
observation made by a good wildlife 
scientist and a native expert usually 
converge. The problem of dichoto- 
mous perception on what causes a 
phenomenon observed in the field 
usually emerges when the knowledge 
of the arrogant ‘outsider’ is solely 
derived from books and/or when 
assertion of the wise ‘native’ ts driven 
by an externally tutored response to 
justify acurrent resource use practice. 
How many people know that the 
famous speech of the Red Indian 
Chief, which extols the traditional 
harmony between Amerindians and 


mother earth, was actually drafted by ` 


aSeattlelawyer? Timeand again, over 
the last two decades, when I tested my 
perception of the causes underlying 
negative factors affecting wildlife in 
field situations against those of an 
éxperienced but uninvolved local vil- 


lager or tribesman, we usually agreed. 


| D... arecently concluded study 


around Nagarahole (Madhusudan and 
Karanth in Robinson and Bennet, in 
press) our line transéct survey data 
showed substantial differences in den- 
sities of large ungulates between two 
sites. One site was rigidly protected 
from local hunters whilethe other was 


‚ less well protected. Our perception 


that this difference was largely due to 
greater access and less rigid enforce- 
ment of anti-hunting measures in the 
second site, was soon confirmed by a 
questionnaire survey of several local 
informants including neutral villagers 
and even illegal hunters themselves. 
When questioned inanon-ideological 
context, unrelated to their immediate 
needs, both neutral observers and the 
poachers themselves agreed that local 
hunting was the most important cause 
of depressed animal densities. Yet 
most of the literature pertaining to the 
issue of wildlife conservation gener- 
ated by social activists in India, fails 
to point out this widely prevalent 
ground reality: а 
Whilerigorous scientific studies 


may bé needed to ‘prove’ such hypo- > 


theses in a peer-reviewed ecological 
journal, the driving forces behind 


wildlife declines over most parts of. 


India are usually apparent to any 
knowledgeable, experienced obser- 
ver. To perceive basic reasons forsuch 
declines, all thatthe observer hastodo 
is, at least for a moment, deconstruct 
intellectual predilections such as ‘local 
communities do not damage theirenvi- 
ronments’ or ‘Indian foresters scienti- 
fically harvest timber.’ 


`~ 


Let us agree for a moment that 
itis socially desirable to save a small 
subset of biodiversity, which I have 
defined as wildlife earlier. Let us be 
aware that this goal is achievable for 
afew wildlife species through estab- 
lishment of gene-banks or zoos, with 
practically no attendant costs in terms 
of social conflicts which we are fac- 
ing now. In fact, wildlife authorities 
in many Southeast Asian countries, in 
practice, basically focus their entire 
energies on such ex-situ measures, 
helping species like the Sumatran 
rhino to head towards extinction. The 
power of the international captive- 
breeding lobby among Third World 
wildlife managers stems from its 
magicalability to project glitzy techno- 
wizardary of ex-situ solutions as a 
substitute for the messy and hated job 
ofon-ground protective tasks. 


H owever, let us say we really want 
to save wildlife species in situ, with all 
ecological relationships and processes 
which sustain their populations, bio- 
logical communities and landscapes 
which harbour them. If we so decide, 
there is no escape from having pro- 
tected areas which are relatively free 
from commercial market pressures, 
andexcessive human induced distur- 
bance. The future challenge lies in set- 
ting upregulatory mechanisms, which 
can realistically work to reduce pres- 
sures and disturbances. 


I am not talking here of fine- 


tuned wildlife management measures, 
such as deliberate setting-back of for- 
est succession, use of fire to promote 
grazing by ungulates or establishing 
connectivity through new corridors. I 
am talking of the more basic need to 
regulate removal of plant biomass and 
hunting which often leads to conflicts 
between managing authorities and 
local communities. If we are to have 
relatively inviolate wildlife protected 
areas in the future, with acceptable 
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levels of social conflict around them 
(assuming, for the moment, that con- 
flict-free society is still a distant 
dream), the following components 
may become necessary ingredients of 
any wildlifeconservation policy. 


А. present-the designated pro- 
tected areas which are relatively intact 


and have de facto protection probably 


comprise less than.196 of India's area, 
(Iwould exclude major national parks 
such as Namd apha, Nagarjuna Sagar 
and Manas from my category of de 
facto protected areas). Clearly, this 
minute fraction has to be maintained 
and, if:possible, increased. Where and 
how this should be done — and can be 
done — are issues open to debate. But 
the processhas to be based on site-spe- 
cific data. Itisclear that wherever such 
protected areas survive, they will be 
accessible to an equally small fraction 
of the local communities of India. 
Mostlocal communities (urban, semi- 


urban and rural) in India; who even 


now manage to survive without such 
proximity to protected areas, will con- 
tinue do soin the future. - 

Although ideally the state and its 


regulatory arms should ultimately 


wither away and all their social polic- 


ing functions replaced by incentive 
‘driven or voluntary changes in human 


behaviour, at this point in our history, 
the use of force to protect wildlife has 
to be acknowledged as a fundamental 
need. How best to minimize this need 
and how best we can combine it with 


the practice of participatory demo- 


cracy and upholding of humanr ights, 


are still evolving i issues. 


Even in the few successful 


' examples of extractive joint forest 


management such as those of West 
Bengal, there exists a local authority 


which punishes those who break the 
Јам. In extreme situations such as 


that of Kaziranga, which is a 500 
square kilometer natural enclave 
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under immense threat from hardcore 
rhino poachers, a protective force of 
200 men patrolling round the clock is 
needed. Whether such protective 
forces work better-under a localized 
authority or under'the government's 
control is an issue which neéds to be 
explored in a site-specific context. 
We also need to recognize the 
fact that if.only local needs of bio- 
mass not driven by market forces are 


considered, management of outside 
landscapes to cater to just these needs . 


can occur under state sponsorship 
(Social forestry) or NGO sponsored 


"'technocratic interventions (Rantham- 


bhore Foundation in India, WWF-USA 


in Nepal). Onalarger scale, such land-- 


scape management which is comple- 
mentary to wildlife conservation 
goals, can occur only under the force 


‘of economics. On the eastern bound-, 
- aries of Nagarahole National Park, 


annual crops are grown. There is heavy 
pressure on the forests to.graze live- 


‘stock which produce draft power and 


dung, as well as for collecting fire- 
wood, small timber and bamboo for 
local use and sale in markets. Regula- 


тогу measures here come into conflict 
. With a relatively large fraction of the 


local population engaged in wood cut- 
tingand grazing. Regulationturns into 


а ам and order’ problem, acommon 


scene around many protected areas 
ofindia. . 


О n the western boundaries of 


" Nagarahole, where the land is under 


coffee cultivation, the reduced depen- 
dence on livestock, production of 
woody biomass in the plantations and 


almost guaranteed conditions of full . 
employment at rélatively high wages’ 


have combined to virtually eliminate 
such biomass pressures on forests. 


"Theregulatory application offorce in 


this case becomes easier, and locally 
acceptable, because it is specifically 
targeted only ata small fraction ofthe 


local population involved in illegal 
hunting or smuggling of valuable tim- 
ber or non-timber forest products. 
This is somewhat similar to the situa- 
tion which prevails around Kaziranga 
wheré most-genuine local needs оѓ 
substance biomass and employment 
are met from productive agriculture 


‘and téa plantations. The protective 


force therefore concentrates almost 
exclusively on dealing with-illegal 
hunters. 


С options аге, inthe — 


final analysis, political options. Sci- 
entific, moral, aesthetic and pragmatic 
árguments have been advanced to 
show that sacrificing the remaining 
396 or so area under wildlife reserves 
isunlikely to make any dent on human 
problems, which we have been unable 
to solve by using and abusing the 
remaining 97% of the land area. Do we 


just assume that political represénta- ` 
‘tives of local communities do not 


understand this? Conservationists 
need to use all their persuasive pow- 
ers and arguments to convince them. 
These are powerful arguments rang- 
ing all the way from traditional toler- 
ance of rights of other creatures to the 


21st century needs of biotechnology . 


for human welfare. Coupled with pro- 


: per economic incentives and deploy- 


ment of an adequate deterrent force, 
sometimes we may even'succeed. · 
Endangered wildlife species 
and their habitats are coming.under 
increasing pressure from a variety of 


social forces: consumer, urban and . 


industrial interests who benefit from 
‘mining’ the wildlife habitats formin- 
erals, water, power, forest products, 
and evenrecreational use; Local com- 


- munities whose hunger for the land, 


employment and forest products 
keeps. increasing; An articulate, 


humanitarian, urban middle-class. 
constantly fuelling its own numerical * 


growth in both the government and 


DU 
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‚ МОО sectors. Тһе path of least resis- 
tance against all these pressures 
has converged on wildlife protected 
areas in the form of a.conservation 
model which advocates market- 
driven resource exploitation linked to 
increa-sed local people's access into 
wildlife protected areas. This model 
is envisaged to work under the over- 
sight of a massive developmental 
bureaucracy which administers the 
protected areasand surrounding land- 
scapes, withoutany use of force. 

Somehow we seem to hope that 
natural animal communities and their 
intricate interactions have the evolu- 
tionary adaptations and resilience to 
survive this onslaught of market- 
driven humanism. I believe there is 
neither empirical evidence nor eco- 
logical data justifying the acceptance 
ofthisuser-friendly model of wildlife 
conservation. Clearly the paradigm of 
sustainable use everywhere has out- 
lived its practical utility, as did the 
earlier one of state controlled authori- 
tarian preservationism. I believe that 
the alternative concept of ‘sustainable 

- landscapes’ advocated by Robinson 
(1993), incombination with the ideas 
of the emerging discipline of ecologi- 
cal economics, may provide useful 
tools for protecting the sacred groves 
in which our wildlife has to survive 
into the 2 1 stcentury. 
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Onesizedoes . 
- not fit all 


RENEE M.BORGES 


ULTIMATELY it all distills down to 
size — size of population, body size, 
size of breeding territory, size of herd, 
size of forest, size of water body, size 
of data.... And of course, size is inex- 


: tricably linked with shapes — shapes 


of population distributions, shapes of 
breeding territories — are they regu- 
larly and densely packed or are they 
amoeboid because of the shape ofthe 
food resource distribution or of areas 


` forsexual display, shapes of data—are 


there lots of good data sets and a few 
poor or are there equal numbers of 
good and poor data sets — are the data 
only available for one size class, let's 
say, the large forests and none for the 
other? All sizes have shapes — actual 
physical shapes, or shapes formed by 
the pattern of distribution of the data. 

In this article, I make a plea for 
а greateremphasis on the actual physi- 
cal sizes and shapes of protected areas 
because this holds the key to sound 
management practices. A manage- 
ment practice for one size does not fit 
all. I develop this argument and its 
relevance to the people versus pro- 
tected area debate against the back- 
drop of the Bhimashankar Wildlife 
Sanctuary in Maharashtra. 
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Letus meanderinto this sanctu- 
ary by way ofthe Bhima which origi- 
nates at Bhimashankar. The Bhima 
joins the Krishna, so in a sense the 
Krishna originates at Bhimashankar. 
The Ghod also originates here within 
à tiny sacred grove of the village 
Ahupeatthe northern end ofthe sanc- 
tuary and subsequently also joins the 
“Bhima. The Jyotirlingamtemple near 
the Bhima's origin 15 a major site of 
Shiva worship. Abutting the temple is 
what used to bea sacred grove, arem- 
nant patch of evergreen seasonal 
cloud forest at the crest of the West- 
ern Ghats, less than 100 hain size and 
connected to some forest remnants, 
each only I-LOsqkminextent. Within 
the sanctuary, which is only 130 sq 
km, less than half of this is ‘forest’ 


which in these small fragments is 


interspersed with slash-and-burn agri- 
culture, hill paddy fields, steep bare 
rock surfaces and grassy expanses 
strewn with boulders. 


“ 


| art of the sanctuary drops down 
over the crest into west-facing teak 
forests. I will not deal with this part 


except to say that these forests serve . 


as a refuge for crest birds and other 
species during the fog-bound mon- 
soon at the crest. А small protected 
area with still smaller forest patches 
in a highly fragmented landscape. 
Think small. Donotthink of expanses 
of grassy meadows or forests in Kanha 
National Park or the conglomerate of 
Bandipur, Mudumalai, Nagarahole 
and Wynaad. Think small; very, very 
small. Think of nine-villages within 
this landscape, a total population of 
about3000 people and 5000 free graz- 
ing livestock when counted in 1992.'? 
Now think ofshape—shape of the sanc- 


tuary which has a longer north-south: 


axis than an east-west axis, in an area 

where the rivers run from west to east. 
Home in onto any of the forest 

patches — often there is an abrupttran- 
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sition as if a tree surgeon or tree bar- 


_ berhad shaped this landscape—grass/ 


rock/paddy fields/slash and burn on 
one side and forest on the other. Home 
inonto the rivers —there is riverine for- 
est for only ashortdistance (5-10km) 
from their origin, then the river banks 
are devoid of vegetation. 


L.. s now go to thẹ Bhimashankar 
temple which receives more than 
3,00,000 pilgrims annually,' many of 
thesein the Hindu month of Shravan, 
and one huge pulse during Maha- 
shivratri after which the water sources 
near the temple are ruined until the 
rains come. Bhimashankar is also a 
tourist attraction and about 2500 resi- 
dent tourists (those staying for at least 
one night) were recorded in 1991.! 
These numbers may: have increased 
considerably since then, especially as 
the other so-called hill resorts like 
Lonavala and Khandala nearby have 
virtually become over-developed 
weekend suburbs of Mumbai. 

The so-called sacred grove adja- 
cent to the temple harbours the first 
courses of the Bhima and is the finest 
and miost diverse forest patch at 


Bhimashankar. Itis primarily here that - 


we have studied the giant squjrrel and 
the plants it is specifically associated 
with, besides other species. The squir- 
rel population in this grove has dec- 
lined by 30% between 1985 and 
1995.3 This would put the local popu- 
lation into IUCN's vulnerable category 
— а population with a high risk of 
extinction inthe medium-term. Since 
giant squirrels are canopy specialists, 


herbivorous, and as they are not. 


hunted in this forest patch (evidenced 
by their lack of shyness), it is reason- 
ably certain that this decline is a con- 
sequence of diminishing resources. 
This view is further supported by the 
fact that the home range size of indi- 
vidual squirrels has doubled in the 10 
year period.? 


. [mentioned thatthe once sacred 
grove is sacred.no-more. Firewood is 
regularly collected from this grove — ` 
especially by people ofa village called 


: Bhorgiri, about 8 km away. It is then 


sold to commercial eating and lodg- 
ing houses that have mushroomed 
near the temple because of the pilgrim 
and tourist trade. Admittedly this pres- 
sure is Jess in recent years because of 
a kerosene depot in the village and 
official insistence on the commer- 
cial use of this fuel. Firewood from _ 
here and surrounding forests is also 


stocked up for the monsoon by people 


of the Bhimashankar village attached 
tothe temple. : 


B... fire wood, timber is also 

extracted for varied consumption. 

Another extracted commodity con- . 
sists. of the treelets of Diospyros 

sylvatica and Garcinia talbotii. 'This 

is for the construction of temporary ` 
stalls selling temple offerings and 
small trinkets to visitors and is mostly 
done by the younger generation of | 
tribals, 15-25 year-olds who have fin- | 
ished school (usually not more than 
the 9th grade) znd for whom this is a 
way ofobtaining cash. These treesare - 
especially targeted because they have 
straight poles even atthe sapling stage. 


. Their extraction is aconcern because 


these are dioecious species in which 
males and females are separate, the 
recorded sex ratios in this population 
are heavily skewed towards the males 
and these species are also important 
in the giant squirrel diet.* 

There is another problem with 
this grove. Since the Bhimashankar 


: grove is the prime forest patch, giant 


squirrels-from other areas where the 
fragments are getting smaller, attempt 
to enter it. This has caused serious 
crowding of squirrels at the edge of 
the patch and has led to an increase in 
aggression and to a breakdown of 
territoriality in the edge areas. 


The Bhimashankar sacred grove 
also contains many endangered spe- 
cies of trees endemic to the Western 
Ghats like the Diospyros and Garcinia 
mentioned earlier. Some of these are 
represented by only a few adult indi- 
viduals within the patch andare likely 
to remain as relics till their life span is 
over. When we looked ata few plant- 
pollinator mutualisms we found one 
tree Hetérophragma quadriloculare 
(locally called varas) to be obligately 
pollinated at night by a species of car- 
penter bee.* Carpenter bees nest in dry 


wood; therefore dry wood, especial ly: 


that containing carpenter bee nests, 
needs protection — particularly in a 
' low productivity cloud forest site." 


А... shrub Lasiophon eriocep- 
halus (locally called rameta) was 


found to be obligately pollinated by a` 


- small species of beetle. Although this 
plant is self-compatible, the beetles 
are needed for pollen transfer within 


flowers. Moreover, we found that ` 


plants in clumps produced more fruit 
than isolated plants. The beetles are 
attracted in larger numbers to clumped 
' resources. The pattern strikes again! 
In another dioecious Diospyros spe- 
cies, we found that males in one popu- 
lation did not flower at all one year, 
while males in other populations sev- 
eral fragments away were in bloom. 
Consequently, females did not set 
fruit in our study population that year. 
Had there been an intervening male 
population, the pollinators which are 
generalist insects, could have trans- 
ferred pollen to our females. Here 
again, isolation and the small popula- 
tion size madea significant difference 
to plant fecundity? 
Forest resource management 
practices usually také the total tree 


resource stock into account. Our stud- 
ies have shown that even in the most. 


common tree species, wild mango 
and Memecylon umbellatum (locally 


called karap), there is variation 
between individuals in resource qual- 
ity, thatisin the chemical composition 
of the bark, leaves orfruit. Only afew 
individual trees of these dominant 
species are used by giant squirrels for 
feeding; squirrels even cross territo- 
rial boundaries to feed on these pre- 
ferred trees? In management terms it 7 
means that the small resource base is 
actilally even smaller. 


T. traditional local inhabitants 

are mainly Hindu Madhaeo Kolis. 

They have a subsistence economy 

which until recently was still solely” 
based on barter. Most families are 

below the poverty level.' They grow 

rice, finger millet and oil seeds: The 

major non-timber forest products 

are the fruit of Terminalia chebula 

(locally called hirda) which is sold to . 
the tanning industry, the pods of Aca-- 
cia concinna (locally called shikakai), ` 
and honey.. 

Currently, there is а crisis of 


traditional values at Bhimashankar — 


just as there is all over the world. А. 
restless younger generation, brought 
up on the dubious fare available on : 
pirated videocassettes and Doordar- 
shan (there is at least one television set 
in each village, and the videocassette 
playeris shared between villages), and 
which is exposed to urban prototypes 
in the form of pilgrims and tourists, 
shows little.inclinátion for the older 
traditions. Most families have at least 
one member working outside the area, 
usually in a factory or doing manual · 
labour in Pune or Mumbai. A part of 
the earnings trickle back to Bhima- 
shankar. Still others work as road 
labour for the PWD oras casual labour - 
with the Forest Department. The vil- 
lagers in and around the Bhima- 
shankar temple derive most of their 
income from temple-related activi- 
ties. It is therefore not a completely 
insulareconomy. 


Thetemple hasattracted migrants 


who have settled in Bhimashankar. 


They could be classified as opportu- 
nistic resource consumers who have 
notevolved with the system. Similarly 


_there is a powerful tomato and grape 


lobby which functions in the eastern 
plains, GOkm from Bhimashankar, but 
still draws upon the resources from 
Bhimashankar, often illegally. These 
resources, in the form of stakes which 
are needed for growing tomato and 
grape plants, and the stems of Carvia 
callosa (locally called karvi), a 
semelparous plant which flowers once 
in seven years and then dies like the 
bamboo, are itstarget. Some villagers 
augment their cash flow by teaming 
up with this lobby. The role of Carvia 
inthisecosystem has not been specifi- 
cally studied, but it acts as a soil binder 
and grows even on the most rocky and 
steep slopes. After several years of 
runaway resource extraction leading 
to resource depletion, aspecies related 
to karvi is now the new target. The 
attractiveness of short term gains is 
undeniable. That is how timber con- 
tractors persuaded the villagers of 
Ahupe to sell their sacred grove. For- 
tunately a local NGO intervened, and 


` the grove still exists. 


C o there is furious debate 
on the participation of people in for- 
est management, especially about 
their role in protected areas. Can the 
lessons from Bhimashankar contrib- 


‚ ute to this debate and how? I think that . 


this issue. is particularly germane to 
Bhimashankar, especially given its 
small size. Models -of resource 
utilisation have demonstrated that if 
a certain portion of the resource is 
kept inviolate and unextracted within 
arefugium, it would ensure continued 
viability of resource extraction from 
nearby extracted areas as restocking 
from the refugium could occur? Asa 
matter of fact, spatial refugia in which 


\ : 
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resources within certain spatial 
boundaries are protected were found 
to be more effective than temporal 


refugia in which resources are only: 


protected during certain times, e.g. 
closed hunting: seasons.? The refu- 
gium concept is even more valid fora 
small resource catchment area like 
Bhimashankar. 


Ты extraction practices that 
have continued in a sustained manner 
over several generations have been 
witnessed in several societies, especi- 
ally those existing in small, territorial 
-groups in stable, productive envi- 
‘ronments. In such cases, it is widely 
believed that the extraction levels 
were arrived at viatrial and error over 
long time periods.* At the same time, 
many examples of failed, not so judi- 
cious extractions and environmen- 
tally destructive practices have been 
recorded even within such closed s 
ocieties.^It is believed that an optimal 
harvesting strategy could be derived 
only if the consumers held the harvest- 
ing effort steady for several years and 
then compared itto harvest with effort 
at the end of one or more earlier peri- 
ods of constant harvesting effort. . 
However, this is virtually impo- 
ssible to do in the real world, and 
people often do not have complete 
information about the relationship 
between harvest and effort. They use 
simple thumb rules which may or may 
not succeed in providing asustainable 


harvest and may even result in the - 


decimation ofthe resource.? 
Analysing prudence versus 
profligacy, Berkes” and Gadgil* have 
concluded that prudent use of resou- 
rces is possible only by so-called 
ecosystem people who are closely 
dependent on the resources immedi- 
ately being produced within their 
surroundings within a definable catch- 
mentfrom which they can obtain feed- 
back about resource status by trial and 
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error harvesting regimes. Onthe other 
hand, biosphere people, whocan draw 
resources from areas distant from their 
habitation, tend to be profligate about 
resource use as resources exhausted 
from one areacan be replenished from 
other quite distant areas. This also usu- 
ally involves cash exchanges. Ecosys- 
tem people can derive management 
regimes for utilising common prop- 
erty or communally-controlled reso- 
urces and can avert the tragedy of the 


commons. This, however, applies. 


only to those resources that the eco- 
system people have 'evolved' with 
arid whose resource regeneration pat- 

"terns, relative to certain normal levels 
of exploitation, they understand. 


A example of the tragedy of 
the commons from Bhimashankar is 
the exploitation of moss from the tree 
trunks of the seasonal cloud forest. 
Moss was a resource that the ecosys- 
tem people had earlier never exploited 
commercially. They would use moss, 
along with a fern species, only to 
thatch their dwellings once a year 
prior to the monsoon: a low level of 
exploitation that did not need controls. 
In the 1980s, even prior to the decla- 
ration of the sanctuary, when horticul- 
tural concerns in Rahuri, about 200 


kmaway, offered handsome prices for . 


moss from Bhimashankar, many 
tribals competed with each other to 
exploit this open-access resource and 
in a couple of years the moss was 
exhausted.! 

A Forest Department ban was 
effected as soon as this was reported 
butit wasalready toolate. Along with 
the moss wentthe orchids, the fern and 
other members of the epiphyte com- 
munity of the seasonal cloud forests 

' of Bhimashankar. Even after a decade, 
the moss has notreturned. Besides the 
accompanying species loss, the moss 
community of cloud forests contrib- 
utestodrawing moisture fromthe low 


clouds, thus playing an important role 
in hydrological cycles." The signifi- 
cance of this in the Bhima-Krishna 
catchment is obvious. ' 
Migrant traders, tourists, pil- 


grims, and commercial lobbies pose - 


asignificant threat to the longevity of 
the resource base of this ecosystem 


-and its ecosystem people. These are 


opportunists and will move either to 


new livelihoodsor to other areas once 


this area has been despoiled (traders, 
lobbies, tourists), or will bring in the 
resources with them (traders, orga- 
nised bus tours for pilgrims). Who 
cares then if the resources at Bhima- 
shankar are depleted? . 

The peop:e mosaic at Bhima- 
shankar therefore consists of ecosys- 


, tem people, biosphere people and | 
people in between these extremes. Ц57 


resources are in а leaky system and 
consequently.so much more vulner- 
able, morechallenging, more difficult 
to manage. À resource management 
system assuming only ecosystem 
people would certainly fail. 


W. has all of this to do with ' 


size, and where do we go from here? 
Letus take the ecosystem first, exclu- 
sive of humans. There are many things 
we do not know about the system. We 
do not know the impact of livestock 
grazing on plant. regeneration and 
fragment growth. We do not know if 
the species within these fragmented 
forests are metapopulations — a 
metapopulation is one in which local 
populations are connected by indi- 
viduals that migrate between them, 
e.g. seeds from one population being 
dispersed into another. The fragments 
might constitute a metapopulation 


for giant squirrels because we have ` 
recorded ‘floaters’ — squirrel strang- 


ers that wander into ourresident popu- 
lation in the Bhimashankar sacred 
grove; however we do not know spe- 
cifically from which patches these 
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floaters come and whether they con- 
tribute genes to ourresident squirrels. 


The fragments may not constitute-an 
_interbreeding-metapopulation for 


plants and insects, and this could have 
serious consequences. 


В... studies have shown effects 
of inbreeding and extinctions in 
localised butterfly populations.? 


Another study using butterflies as 


indices of biodiversity has shown that 
20-30 ha forest fragments have very 
depauperate butterfly faunas relative 
to that in a 227 ha patch separated by 
a distance of orily 0.5-1 km from the 
small fragments." . 

A longterm study carried outin 


‚_ Amazonia reports that annual tree. 


mortality and tree damage were nearly 
eight times higher at the edges of frag- 
ments rather than in the interior due to 
microclimatic changes and wind-tur- 
bulence at the ейсеѕ.!! Moroever, by 
using realistic fragment shapes in a 


model, it was found that a fr agment of 


: 1000 ha has 22-4296 of its total area 
influenced by edge effects whereas a 
fragment of 500 ha would have 30- 
58% of its area influenced by edge, 
and that the edge effect for trees pen- 
etrated toadistance of 100 m from the 
fragment boundary.'! The penetrance 
of the edge effect for grasshoppers 
was found to be 30 m in another study 
in South Africa, 2 

The behaviour of frugivorous 
birds would also need to be consid- 
ered, as their movement between frag- 
ments would determine the extent 
of seed dispersal and thereby plant 
genetic exchange between fr agments, 
The movement of fruit-eating birds 
between forest and pasture was found 
to be restricted toa distance of 1-80 m 
from the border of the forest.'? 

Based on data from the Biologi- 
cal Dynamics of Forest Fragments 
Project in Amazonia, Laurance and 
Gascon" provide many management 


> 


recommendations that could ensure 
maximum ecological connectivity of 
forest fragments. Obviously all of 
theif recommendations cannot be di- 


-rectly applied to any landscape but the 


data do speak for themselves. Small 


fragments are much more vulnerable 


than larger patches. The Bhima- 
shankar fragments are all in the small 
size range — one sacred grove is ofthe 
order of 0.5 ha! Management strate- 
gies for large areas are, therefore, obvi- 


ously different from the small areas; . 
especially if their shapes are such that. 


they have more relative edge. Lack of 
ecological connectivity between 
patches would mean that even in a 
small sanctuary of 130 sq kmlike 
Bhimashankar, the actual internal 
ecological units are orders of magni- 
tude smaller. Research on the effects 


either crowded (recall the aggression 
in giant squirrels) or when their popu- 
lations become too small. The idea 
that a few protected pairs or breeding 
individuals can restock depleted 
populations has often been found to be 
untrue because minimum group sizes 


аге sometimes required for effective 


of fragment size, shape and connec- ` 


tivity is desperately needed for areas 
like Bhimashankar. - 


C oos biologistshave now 
started to talk in terms of pollinator 
therapy for isolated populations of 
plants which would involve hand pol- 
linations as well as reintroductions 


and re-establishment of suitable pol- 


linator populations. At Bhima- 
shankar, we know thatif carpenter bee 
populations were lost, we would lose 
Heterophragma.]tis difficult to imag- 
ine hand pollinating 30-foot tall trees 
and that too by bringing in pollen from 
diverse individuals, as the carpenter 


bees normally do! It is obvious that ` 


plant species that are self incompat- 
ible, that do not reproduce by clonal 
propagation, that donot coppice when 
cut or damaged, that are dioecious, 
that are dependent on a single or few 
pollinators and seed dispersers, are 
much more vulnerable to local extinc- 
tions than others.' 

Behavioural aberrations or 
changes also occur in larger animals 
in fragmented areas when they are 


t 


breeding orforaging behaviour.” 


Fn. a fundamental issue that 
has to be addressed is the one of reso- 
urce substitutability. Many individual 
species within ecosystems cannot use 
resources other than those that they 
have adapted to over generations of 
evolutionary time. A habitat special- 
ist is a habitat specialist; an obligate 
seed-disperser or pollinator relation- 
ship is just what it is— obligate. There 


is nothing really to argue with here. 


However, humans can use resource 


„substitutes if they have to; cultural 


evolution inhumanscan occur within 
single generations. Humans can adopt 
substitutes for food, clothing, shelter 
and many other resources even within 
the same generation. 

Am advocating, therefore, uni- 
versal and forcible acculturation of all 
tribal societies? No. But surely there 
canno longer be any dispute about the 
fact that the sort of management for 
survival needed-for members of natu- 
ral ecosystems, other than humans, is 
more difficult than that required for 
humans, especially if the humans 
involved are already changing from 
being true ecosystem people? High 
priority conservation areas, sacred 
groves, safety forests — these are just 
different names for areas set aside 
for ecosystem survival and resource 


renewal. I will concede that in large. 


resource catchmentareas, some types 
of traditional resource harvesting 


_tegimes by local people are accepta- 


ble if the harvesting patternsare tried 
and tested relative to the rates of reso- 
urce renewal. But Iam advocating a 
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refugium position for fragmented for- 

` ests like those of Bhimashankar because 
they aresmall; very, very, small. - 

Just as the onus-on one side, the 

refugium position, is to show that this 

isnecessary by more specific research 


_ of the type outlined in this article, 


surely the onus on the other side is to 


© show that it is not. And surely if there 


is a genuine doubt, the precautionary 


principle should prevail. It is time for 


conservationists of all inclinations to 
talk to each other without rancour and 
to work together pragmatically to find 


. solutions. Moreover, solutions need to 


besoughtonacase-by-case basis, and 
cannot be applied.across the board. 
‘For itis clear that management for one 
sizedoesnotindeedfitall.:  . z 


\ 


| | conclude with a selection from 


Pablo Neruda's Critical Sonata: 
Before, we hadto battle. 
with weapons of doubtful caliber 
and, wounding ourselves, we forgot 
what we were fighting about. | 


Andsolthinkthatmaybe - 
atlastwecouldbejust — 


- oratlast we could simply be. 


We have this final moment, 
'andthen forever 
for not being, for not coming back. 
(From Memorial de Isla Negra, 
Е | 1964) 
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A NEW idiom of wildlife conserva- 
tion is participatory or joint forest 
management, which ostensibly means 
involving local communities in the 
conservation and sustainable utiliza- 


‚ tion of biodiversity. While the merits - 


and demerits of this approach are dealt 
with elsewhere, I will briefly describe 
_ the participatory approach which 
' we should adopt to save the great 


- Indian-bustard and other wildlife of 


the grasslands. 

. The great Indian bustard, 
Ardeotis nigriceps, is a large hand- 
some bird of the short grass plains of 
the Indian subcontinent. Formerly it 
жаз widely distributed from Punjab 
and West Bengal in the North to Tamil 
- Nadu in the South and Sind (in Paki- 
stan) in the West to Orissa in the East. 


Massacre of the innocents 


ASAD R.RAHMANI 


It always favoured the grassy plains, 
often highly overgrazed by livestock 
or wild herbivores, and strictly 
avoided hilly and forest regions. Con- 
sequently, it was absent in the thick 
forests of Central India as also the 
Western and Eastern ghats. It was 
mainly found inthe drier Deccan plains 
with sparse vegetation, Saurashtra pen- 
insula and the Thar desert. A hundred 
years ago it was fairly common in 
Sholapur, Ahmednagar, Aurangabad 
and Beed districts of Maharashtra, 
Kurnool, Mehboobnagar and Ananta- 
purdistricts of Andhra Pradesh, almost 
the. whole of Suarashtra (except the Gir 
forests), parts of Kutch, the Thar desert 
and some parts of eastern Rajasthan. 

In its open, flat or slightly undu- 


lating habitat, standing almost a meter . 
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talland weighing 7 to 10kilogram, the 


great Indian bustard is a conspicuous 
bird. Its main defense against natural 


- predators.is its keén eye-sight, strong 


flight and a tendency to freeze to 
camouflage itself. Despite its large 
size, it is noteasily noticed when 
Squatting on the ground or standing 
behind a bush or a clump of grass. 


Anyway, it does not have to-adopt , 


these tactics frequently because there 
are few natural enemies for an adult 


bustard. It shares its grassland habi- . 


tat with the blackbuck, chinkara, 
nilgai, wolf, fox, jackal and wild-cat. 


· Whilea wolf could easily kill an adult 


bustard, the later three are no match. 
Earlier, the cheetah was a potential 
predator but it is now extinct in India 
and even the wolf has become scarce 
due to persecution by man. The great- 


est predator now comes on two legs, | 


more often on a four-wheel drive 


ЧМО, 


T.. great йй Бан Was 
always a quarry or à game bird: for 
hunters but it was not easy to shoot. 


"Three developments which occured . 


almost simultaneously tilted the bal- 
ance against the bustard: the advent of 


"the jeep in the mid-1940s after the Sec- 


ond World War, a breakdown of tough 
wildlife protection laws after India’s 


‘Independence, and an increase. in 


the number of livestock. Despite its ` 


wariness, the great Indian bastard is 
foolishly unafraid of a vehicle. With 


- criminal hunters realizing the inno- 


cence of the great Indian bustard, the 


` massacre started. The bustard disap- 


peared wherever the jeep could reach. 
At the same time there was a general 
breakdown in the enforcement of 
wildlife laws. During the British 
period, and specially i in the numerous 
princely states dotted all over the 
country, wildlife laws were strictly 
observed. Perhaps as a defiance to the 
colonial and the autocrat’s powers, 


Wildlife 


breaking of wildlife laws by the-gen- 
eral public became a norm, resulting 
in unrestricted killing of helpless 
wildlife. ^ ' 


T. 1950s and 1960s were the 


worst decades for Indian wildlife. The 


main sufferers were the denizens of. 


open areas such as the blackbuck, 
wolf, lesser florican and the. great 


Indian bustard. Atthe same time, huge . 


areas were colonized for cultivation 
to feed an increasing human popula- 
tion. The third factor which severely 
impacted the bustard numbers was 
overgrazing by livestock. Earlier, 
almost every village in Saurashtra 
and Rajasthan had its own grazing 
areas where some rules were followed 
to control grazing. These grasslands, 
called bheeds in Suarashtra, rakhals 
in Kutch and urans in the Thar, pro- 


vided grass as well as-protected ” 


biodiversity. With a breakdown of 
village control over its lands, there- 


‘was no one to protect the grasslands, 


resulting in a free-for-all situation. 
These bheeds and urans, so vital to 
the rural economy, were either over- 


grazed, given over for cultivation, or ` 


planted on by the Forest Department. 
ThegreatIndian bustard, belong- 

ing toan ancient family of birds, had 

survived for millions of years but it 


" appears that there is no-place for this 
majestic bird in independent India. ` 


Although officially protected since 
the early 1950s, not a single poacher 
has ever been persecuted for killing 
the bustard. On many occasions the 
Government of India looked the other 
way when higher-ups were involved. 
In the early 1960s, enforcement of 
wildlife laws reached its nadir when 


the Maharajah of Jaipur offered a dish ' 


of bustard meat to the visiting Queen 
of England. India's distinguished 
ornithologist, Salim Ali found bustard 
feathers outside an army mess in 
Kutch and wrote an angry letter to the 


goverriment Би по action was taken ` 


againstthe offenders. 


The enactment of the Wildlife . 


(Protection) Act of 1972, af the inter- 
vention of Indira-Gandhi, gave some 
hope to the beleaguered animals. But 


the turning point came іп 1979 when | 


there was an-uproar in the media 
against hunting of tustards by Arab 


sheikhs. The Arabs had come to India .. 


at the invitation ofthe External Affairs 
Ministry (then headed by the present 


. Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee) 


to hunt the houbara bustard, a migra-- 


tory species which arrives in large ` 


numbers in. the Thar desert during the 
winter. For the Indian | press, abustard 
meantthe great Indian bustard. Regard- 
less, this avoidable hunting episode 
came as a blessing in disguise for the 
greát Indian bustard because for the 
first time the government realized 
that the popular-mood was against 


thedestruction of wildlife in the name І 


of. ‘sport’. The Forest Department, 
which till now had not looked beyond 
forests and tigers, was forced to take 
some steps for protecting the bustard 
and its co-inhabitants of the grass- 


lands. 
А 


I. 1980, the Tourism and Wildlife 
Society of India, which spearheaded 
the fight against the Arab sheikhs, suc- 
cessfully organized a conference in 
Jaipur. Its deliberations revealed that: 
the great Indian bustard survived in six ~ 


- states — Rajasthan, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, AndhraPradesh _ 


and Karnataka. It had totally disap- 
peared from Punjab, Haryana, Uttar ` 
Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa and Tamil. All 
the six’states whefe the great Indian’ 
bustard survived took conservation 


measures to protect the remaining : 


populations. Е - 


The’Government of Rajasthan 
declared Sonkhaliya near “Ajmer a 


+ 


7 


Closed Areatoprotectthe50-60bus- _ - 22% 


tards and alsodeclaréda3,162sq.km _ 


Desert National Park in Jaisalmer- 
Barmer districts. Moreover, a Closed 
Areas forShooting was declared near 


Diyatra in Bikaner district. The bus- > 


tàrd was proclaimed ds the ‘state bird’ 
-of Rajasthan. The Madhya Pradesh 
government created two sanctuaries — 
Karera in Shivpuri and Ghatigaon in 
Gwalior—to save the remaining birds, 
. and Maharashtra established a huge 
area of more than 8,000 sq. km in 
Sholapurand Ahmednagar districts as 
a bustard reserve. In 1985, on the rec- 


ommendations of the Bombay Natu-. 


ral History Society, the Andhra 
Pradesh Forest Department saved the 


remaining six square kilometre of dry . 


` grassland near Rollapadü village 
where I had seen the largest known 
flock of 35 bustards inTuly 1983.. 


D... the 1980s, my Ыйар 
and I conducted intensive studies on 
the great Indian bustardat the Bombay 
Natural History, Society through the 


funds provided by the-U.S. Fish and . 


Wildlife Service. It was found that 
more than 50% ofthe great Indian bus- 


tard of India were found in the vast ` 


- waterless рг asslands ofthe Thar desert. 
These bustards survived because 
of compar atively lower human dis- 


turbance, due mainly to the inacces- . 


sibility of the areas, especially for 
.motorized vehicles. Detailed scien- 
tific studies were conducted Over six 
years to ascertain its breeding biology 

and habitat requirement. - 
As the bustard lives in grass- 


lands and marginal agriculture areas, 
with a mosaic of grassy.patches, cul- ' 


‘tivated fields and fallow fields, all 
heavily occupied by humans and their 
livestock, it is not possible to declare 

.large protected areas, which would 


exclude human beings. Habitat pref- . 


erence studies revealed that the bus- 


tard lives in sparse grassland where 


the height of vegetation is below itseye 


level. As soonaas a grassland becomes 


« 


dense and tall (above one meter), the 


management of bustard grasslands 


‘bustard leaves that patch. This obser-. 
vation had an important bearing оп : 


and their sustainable usé by humans. 


The bustard breeds mainly during the 
monsoon; when grasses should be 
protected from. livestock grazing. 
After the monsoon (when bustard 
breeding is over), the grass can be har- 
vested in a scientific manner. 

Beside working at a general 


strategy forbustard and grassland pro- . 


tection, wealso made specific recom- 


‘mendations for each bustard habitat. 
` The edaphic and climatic conditions 


vary from area to area and the same 
rule ofgrass harvesting cannot be fol- 
lowed everywhere. But for all the 
areas we showed that bustard conser- 
vation and proper utilization of grass- 
land were not mutually exclusive. 
Any area developed for fodder pro- 


duction helps the bustard and other - 


wildlife and conversely, grassland 


plots developed for bustard breeding. 


increase fodder and other biomass, 


. which benefit local communities. 


W. also recommended that about 


10 per cent of a bustard sanctuary - 


could be made into a core area, with 
strict protection to habitat for most 


parts of. the year. These core areas. 


would serve as seed banks for other 
grazed grasslands. From these core 
areas, grass and other biomass were tc 
be harvested only every.two or three 
yearstoensurethatthe habitatremains 
suitable for bustards. To provide 
maximum benefit to villagers and bus- 
tards, thesecore areas of rot less than 


:100 hectares should be-scattered іп 


different parts of a bustard sanctuary. 
In-Sholapur district it was conclu- 
sively proved that the development of 


core grassland areas greatly helped in . 


recharging the aquifers and village 


. tanks. We suggested that most of these 


core areas should be onthe dry plateau 
= 5 


which are the catchment areas for 
villagetanks. Я : 

In the late 1970s, a large r num- 
ber of planfation and.grassland plots 
were developed in Maharashtra under 
the ОРАР (Drought Prone -Areas 
Programme). The main aim of DPAP 


was to undertake conservation mea- 


sures for the protection of land that 
suffered from severe overgrazing and 
soil erosion. The DPAPnotonly helped 
in achieving this aim in certain areas 
but it also resulted in the restoration 
of wildlife, especially the great Indian 
bustard, blackbuck and wolf. In other 
words, bustard conservation.is noth- 
ing but sustainable utilization of our 
grasslands for the benefit of livestock, 
villagers and wildlife. 


H owever, the Forest Department, 
true.to its generic orientation, did ` 


not appreciate the role of local people 
in saving the great Indian bustard. 
As soon as an area was declared a 
sanctuary, it imposed all sorts of 
restrictions on the villagers. Instead 
of working with the villagers for eco- 
restoration of degraded land, curbs 
were puton theirtraditional land use. 
The Karera Bustard Sanctuary i is 
a classical example of such misman- 
agement. This 202 sq km sanctuary 
was specially created in 1981 for the 
protection of the great Indian bustard 
in a highly degraded and marginally 
agricultural area. About 5 to 8 bustards 
and 50 to 60 blackbuck precariously 


„Survived in this area dominated by 


Thakurs.Some poaching was thus not 
uncommon. Once the bustard was dis- 


. covered and the sanctuary came into- 


existence, poaching virtually stopped. 
The poorand simple inhabitants of the 
22 villages falling under the sanctuary 
were elated by the publicity-and vis- 
its of high officials. There was tremen- 
dous empathy with their son-chirya 
(golden bird) as the bustard was 


named. Many local people were emp- > 
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loyed as bustard watchmen, which 
gave them additional pride. 

The Bombay Natural History 
Society conducted studies in Кагега 
from 1982 to 1986 (and later some 
monitoring till 1994). In the begin- 
ning, bustard numbers increased sat- 
isfactorily and around 20-25 birds 
were noted in 1985-86 (this was due 
to successful breeding and immigra- 
tion of birds from surrounding areas). 
However, this soon led to another 
problem which antagonized the farm- 
ers. The blackbuck, which till now 
was kept under control by poaching, 
increased by leaps and bounds. By the 
endofthe 1980s, they numbered more 
than a thousand. Crop damage by 
blackbuck became a major issue and 
the ire of farmers turned on the great 


Indian bustard which they saw as the - 


main cause of their troubles. 


B... on our studies conducted 
over six years, we recommended the 
development of six core areas in the 
uninhabited parts of Karera Sanctuary. 
Livestock grazing was to be banned 


only during the bustard breeding 


season (March to July), but instead of 
developing such areas, the Forest 
Department gave more emphasis to 
protecting individual nests. Even this 
protection was not properly carried 
out and this futile exercise resulted 
in the identification of nest sites by 
villagers. When the time came, the vil- 
lagers knew where to strike to ‘solve’ 
the problem. The consequences were 


disastrous. By the late 1980s, bustard- 


numbers started declining and the last 
bird was seen in 1994. We now have 
an anomalous situation in the Karera 


Bustard Sanctuary, with the presence · 


of an Assistant Conservator of For- 
ests, a Range Forest Officer, two For- 
esters, four Forest Guards and 15 
bustard watchmen, but no bustard! 
The unfortunate story of Karera 


is being repeated in Sorsan bustard 
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area in Kota and Rollapadu Wildlife 
Sanctuary in Kurnool in Andhra 
Pradesh. Fed up with the crop damage, 
three bustards were poisoned by irate 
villagers іп Sorsan in January 1998. 
The Forest Department claims that the 
bustards died of some mysterious dis- 
ease. The six sq. km Rollapadu grass- 
lands where 50-60 bustards come for 
breeding is perhaps the most impor- 
tant bustard habitat left in peninsular 
India. In this area also, effective pro- 
tection has resulted in an increase of 
blackbuck numbers from 17-20 in 
1983 to 300-350 in 1994-95. Farmers 
surrounding these grasslands are up in 
arms, protesting against crop damage. 
The situation is just ripe for Naxalites 
to step inand destroy the sanctuary. 
We have conducted studies in 
Rollapadu since 1985 and have made 
extensive recommendations to the 
Forest Department, but little action 
has been taken, Ourrecommendations 
emphasized the importance ofinvolv- 
ing local communities and proper 
publicity to benefits accruing from 
conservation. Once itis demonstrated 
that grass production increases 


~ through protection and that aquifers 


and wells are restored, the villagers 
will come forward to protect more 
grassland areas. 


Tie great Indian bustard is a sym- 
bol of ahealthy grassland. With more 
than 420 lakh heads of livestock in 
India, we need nearly 100 lakh hect- 
ares of grasslands. Instead, we have 
only 12 lakh hectares which may be 
considered as grassland. With such a 
large gap between demand and sup- 
ply, there is aneed to look into our land 
use policies. Eco-restoration of our 
degraded grasslands, with the help of 
local people, would not only improve 
the fodder and other biomass but also 
make the habitat suitable for species 
like the great Indian bustard, which 
has no other place to live. 


ж 


A princely bequest 


ОАВ 


IN tracing the history of hunting 
through the ages, one would come 
acrossanatural order when it was nec- 
essary for the survival of man. This 
continues to be the case for certain 
tribal peoples of India. In course of 
time, hunting became a part of court 
life as an essential requirement for a 
king and his courtiers to shoot station- 
ary and moving objects to remain fit 
and agile, and to remain efficient in 
warfare. Kautilyatalks of setting aside 
special forests for the king's pleasure 
of hunting, Gupta coins show kings as 
lion-slayers and so on. Manasollasa, 
the encyclopedic work on court life 
compiled in the 12th century by 


Someshwara III, the southern Chalu- 


kayaking, records 35 different modes 


ofhunting deeralone, apartfromhunt- 

ing with dogs, falconry and fishing. 
Feroz Shah Tuglaq was a keen 

hunter and his hunting stables con- 


tained so many cheetahs, caracal, fal- 


cons, among others that, according to 
ashikarnama of his times, their num- 
bers defied inventory. At the height 
of their imperial glory, the Mughals 
turned hunting into a great court 
activity. These pageants became . 
larger than life and were the favourite 
pastime of Akbar and Jahangir. The 


“disintegration of the Mughal empire 


in the North and the rise of large 
principalities in the South — such 
as Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore, 
Cochin and other smaller states - saw 


. one-third of the Indian sub-continent 
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divided into some 500 and odd prin- 
cipalities, which suryived till the inde- 
pendence of Indiaand Pakistanin 1947. 

For Indian princes, huntin g was 
an important pastime and an integral 
part of court life as had been the case 


forcenturies. Butin the last 100 years | 


of their existence, there was a major 
departure in the sphere of state acti- 
vity from previous traditions. As the 
East India Company, and after. 1858 
the BritishIndian Empire, established 


` 'paramountcy over the sub-continent, 


they took unto themselves an essen- 
tial part of the sovereignty of princely 
states, i.e., the function of external ag- 
gression. As such, Indian rulers were 
left to contend with only internal law 
and order and such developmental 
‘activities as they chose to engage in. 


_ The regulation of external affairs by 


the British also left Indian princes with 
considerably more time to pursue lei- 
surely activities, such as hunting, as 
never befóre in history. By that time 
hunting had become a ‘manly’ acti- 


vity which could be used to great advan-. 


tage to please the British, brother 
princes and friends, though it did take 


‘the prince into areas of his principal- 


ity he may nototherwise have visited. 
But it had lost relevancé as an-essen- 


` tial training ground for warfare. 


l. is unfortunately forgotten that 


hunting activities ipso facto required 


_ preservation of Нога-апа fauna from 


destruction by human interference, 
other than that which was sanctioned 
by the prince. Hunting and conser và- 
tion were, in fact, two sides of the same 
princely coin. It is argued that Indian 
principalities were autocratic, which 
was more often than not, true and that 
princely subjects had few rights as 
individuals. However, these condi- 
tions must be viewed in their histori- 
cal perspective. Elected legislative 
assemblies of any importance in Brit- 
ish India were only created in 1937, 
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mainly as a consequence of the Gov- 


ernment of India Act of 1935. The- 


concepts of equality, fraternity, liberty 
and justice, as we know them today, 
were enshrined in our Constitution as 
late as 1950. 


B. à curious, and perhaps the 
most important, outcome of. the 
princely legacy was that the royal 
hunting grounds in different states 
logically translated into several of 
India's premier national parks and 
sanctuaries. For example, the Jaipur 
state gave us the jungles of Rantham- 
bore; Alwar gave Sariska; Bharatpur 
gave Keola Deo Ghana; Gwalior gave 
Shivpuri; Kashmir gave Dachigam; 
Rewa gave Bandhavgarh; Kolhapur 
gave Radhanagari; Mysore gavé 
Bandipur; Mayurbhanj in Orissagave 
Simlipal; Manipur gavé Keibul 
Lanjao—the home of sangai, the brow 
antlered deer — to name but à few, after 
the formation of the Indian Union. 

In the Saurashtra peninsula, 


Bhavnagar gave Velavadar National ` 
_Park famed for its blackbuck, the 


states of Junagadh, Baroda and 
Bhavnagar gave the incomparable Gir 
forest, and Kutch, Dhrungdhra and 
smaller Muslim states left behind the 
Greatand Little Rann of Kutch which 


. gave protection tothe Asiatic wild ass 


among other desert fauna such as 
caracal, desert cat, desert fox, and 
chinkara. = 
Apartfrom being hunters, many 
ofthe princes were authorities on ani- 
mals and birds. Forexample, Maharao 
Khengarji of Kutch discovered the 


flemingo city in the Great Rann in 


1893. Dharamkumarsinhji of Bhav- 
nagar wrote his magnum opus, The 


Birds of Saurashtra, almost half acen- ` 


tury ago, still the standard work on the 
ornithology of the region. Along with 
the principal of Saurashtra’s princes’ 
college, he also pioneered systematic 
census operations of large carnivores 


eT 


inthe country. Lavkumar of J asdan is 
today a pioneer of nature education- 


_ ists in-the country. The late Darbar 
Saheb Shivrajsinh of Jasdan was ап. 


ornithologist of repute and Maharaj 
Himmatsinhji of Kutch continues the 


family tradition of ornithological - 


study. Their-work and that of many 
other princes, forms an important part 
of the literature of the flora and fauna 
of India. 

Indian princes such as those 
of Kutch, Baroda, Travancore, and 
Cochin encouraged others to study the 
fauna and flora of their states. Salim 
Ali’s studies of Avi fauna were greatly 
assisted by such princely states. The 
century old Bombay Natural History 
Society continues to publish pieces 
by many princely contributors in its 


- famed Journal; its list of patrons reads І 


like a who's who of the Indian prin- 
cely order. The Maharaja of Nabha 
was the moving spirit behind The 


Wildlife Preservation Society of- 


India. He was in the forefront of the 
princes who gave up shooting to 
espouse the cause of protection. 


T. Maharaja of Korea and Maha- 
raja of Sandur, better known as 
M.Y. Ghorpade, excelled in nature 


photography. The Maharaja of Kash- 


mir, Karan Singh, headed the famous 


Project Tiger at its inception in 1973. 


andsteered itforyears thereafter. And 
M.K. Ranjitsinh of Wankaner was a 


‚ key official of-the Government of 


India in drafting the first comprelíeh- 


sive legislation to protect wildlife a 


yearearlierin 1972. It was not surpris- 
ing that Indira Gandhi appointed 
Y. Digvijaysinh of Wankaner as the 
first independent minister for envi- 
ronment in the country in 1982. The 


enlightened among the princely order ” 


continue to serve the cause of consei- 
vation under the new regime, even 
though they have lost their traditional 
power base. 


XR 


The méthods of conservation 
adopted by the various states. were 
specific to that state and to the require- 
ments of the arca to be preserved» 
However, if one wereto make abroad 
andsweeping statement, itcan be said 
that villages and towns in princely 
states had the use of their common 
-lands for grazing livestock. Farmers 
tilled their farmlands, but they were 
notallowed inside the protected vidis 
(grasslands) or jungles of astate, other 
than forest villages and settlements. In 
the post-independence era and with 
the exploding growth: of human, 
cattle, goat and sheep populations, the 
first to go were the open grasslands 
which the princes could not protect 
since the powers of state were no 
longer vested in them. This was fól- - 
lowed by the destruction of the forests. 


- 


l. would Бе instructive to go some- 
what deeper into the experience of 
oné particular state, Junagadh, which 
included most of the Gir forest, home 
tothe Asiatic lion. The state of Junagadh 
rose from the ashes of the Mughal 
Empire in the mid- 1 8th century. Ruled 
by Babi Muslims, ithada notable record 
of peaceful administration and commu- 
nal harmony. It covered an area of 
approximately-3,300 sq miles. The 
: total area of the Gir forest was about 
1,000 sq miles, most of itin Junagadh 
state, i.e., one third of the state was 
jungle. f 

In the age-old Indian royal tra-- 
dition, the biggest carnivore was royal 
game — only the ruler could hunt it 
‘and others only by royal permission or 
sufferance. In Kutch, it was the leo- 
pard, and when it became extinct, the - | 
Maharao reintroduced it. In Mysoreor 
Mayurbhanj it was the tiger, and so on. 
Expectedly, therefore, the lion was 
royal game of the Nawabs of Junagadh. 
Indeed, it was their state emblem, 
apart from being portrayed on a post- 
age stamp in 1929, thereby becoming 


the first wild animal to be depicted 
on a postage stamp in the Indian sub- 


` continent. Noonecould shootthe lion 


without the Nawab's permission. Its 
protection was of paramount impor- 
tance anda succession of Nawabs jea- 
lously guarded their small numbers. 


B. 1880, few.lions survived; the 
figuredoing theroundsatthe time was 
thatonly adozen were left. In 1890the 
figure was believed:to be 31. It is said 
that the number dwindled to a mere 19 
by 1899-1900, the year of chappanyo 
kal, the great famine. Lord Curzon, the 
Viceroy, who visited Junagadh state 


‘in 1900, declined to shoot a lion on 


hearing from the Nawab about the 
few that remained. This incident was 
behind Lord Curzon’s statement, the 
firstfrom the highest in the empire, for 
the conservation of fauna and flora in 
his celebratéd letter to thé Burma 


Game Preservation Association in 


1902. Nawab_Rasul Khanji was 
gravely concerned about the lions 
and he was instrumental in bringing 
their plight to Lord Curzon's atten- 
tion, thereby freeing him from the 
pressure of British. officers and 
brother princes for shooting permits 
for lions in his state. ч 
The figures quoted are from the 


Junagadh state records. They were . 
estimates rather than a result of cred- 


ible enumeration. The fact remains 


‚ that lions were in extremé danger of 
being wiped out. The state was alive. 


ќо (ће danger, and the Nawab went out 


_of his way to protect them. 


Nawab Rasul Khanji died in 
1911 and the state came under British 
administration for a decade until the 
20 year old Nawab Mahbat Khanji 
came of age and was invested with full 


: powers in.1920. In that year, accord- 


ing to R. Ratnagar’s estimate of the 
state Forest Department, the number 
of lions had increased to 1007 Was this 
figure accurate? If so, was it a result 


` 


' of strict control over lion shooting by . 
the British administration? Or was it ` 


because of an increase in natural prey 

- species and lesser interference in the 
jungle by man and cattle after the fam- 
ine of 1899-1900? Were the earlier 
estimates far lower than what they 
should have been? Had the lions 
become prolific breeders due to an 
‘undisturbed habitat? We do not know 
for sure;.perhaps the increase was a 
result of some, or all, of these factors. 
It is certain though that the lion popu- 
lation was on the increase. 


D... British administration; 
the Gir forest was studied at great 
length and working plans, which were 
initiated by Nawab Rasul Khanji's 
administration, were followed by 
more elaborate ones. Tighter controls 
for timber extraction, as also grazing 
rights of forest villages and herdsmen 
(Maldharis) were introduced. Timber 
being an important source of income, 
the Gir forest was never a sanctum 
sanctorum for wildlife, though large 

~ tracts of it remain undisturbed to this 
‚дау. Even a system of payment was 
evolved to compensate owners of 
cattle whose livestock was taken away 
by lions. 

Nawab Mahbat Khanji was a 
man of quiet disposition and was not 
particularly fond of hunting. Tradition 
has it that he would go to the Gir fora 
shoot. A good male lion would be tra- 
cked down for him while he waited for 
the lion to appear before the machan. 
But he would not shoot, remarking 

that the animal was not big enough and 
return to Junagadh! While he did on 
occasion shoot lions, as it was custom- 
ary, it would be safe to say that the 
Junagadh royal family probably shot 
less than 10 lions between 1920 and 
1947. | 

Permission to shoot lions was 
given sparingly to a few British offi- 
cers or brother princes of Kathiawar 
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orfrom elsewhere. While the records 


are not complete, it is doubtful if per- | 


mits for more-than two animals-per 


. year was given by Junagadh state 


‘during this 27 year period. However, 


according to a recent estimate by 
M.K. Ranjitsinh, roughly 10 to 20. 


lions were killed in.and around 


Junagadh state, with or without per- . 


mission, between 1920and 1947. 


Jp Girforestalso extended into the 
Amreli district of Baroda state and the 
Mityala area of Bhavnagar state. 
While the Maharajas of Baroda and 
Bhavnagar hunted in their owi areas, 
the Nawab had another problem on his 


' hands —that of the Junagadh lions 


straying into adjoining territories 
of the smaller Kathi and other states. 
In fact, the Forest Department of 


Junagadh employed beaters and 
drummers to drive back itinerant lions, 


into Junagadh state territoryito save 


them from being shot. To the rulers of 
adjoining states, the lions were not 


‘theirs’ and therefore fair game!. 
In August 1947, Nawab Mahbat 


Khanji acceded to Pakistan. This 


caused turmoil in the state, though he 
continued to live in Junagadh until his 
departure for Karachi in October 
1947. A government in exile, Arzi 


 Hakumat, had been formedearlierand 
onhis departure, Junagadh state came ` 
` under the direct control of the Domin- 
` ion government. A year later, the state 


of Junagadh was merged into the 
United State of Saurashtra and in 


this messy way the Gir forest, with its 
- treasured lions, became a reluctant 


bequest to the Indian Union. Itis cred- 


‘itable that the government of Saufash- 


tracontinued to protect the Girand the 
hunting of lions became the sole pre- 
rogative of the Rajpramukh, the Head 
of State. Though lions continued to be 
officially hunted, the number of per- 


mits were reduced until the. practice , 


was stopped around 1955. 
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Despite these turbulences and 
troubled times, a census of the lion 
population was carried outin 1950 by 


M.A. Wynter Blyth, Principal of Вај, 


Kumar College, Rajkot and Maharaj 
Dharamkumarsinhji of Bhavnagar 
based on identification of foot prints. 
Their census showed 219 to 227 lions 
in Gir and its surrounding areas. Inci- 


- dentally, their methodology for large 


. carnivore census became a precursor 


to similar efforts decades later for the 
tiger, after the inauguration of Project 
Tiger іп 1972. The іпсгеаве-іп lion 


` population between 1920 arid 1947 


from 100 to 219/227 shows over 
100% growth. Though the Nawab and 
Maharajas of Baroda and Bhavnagar 
hunted lions during this period, it was 
the protection they gave to the animals 


‘and their habitat that enabled the lions 


to survive and increase during their 
regimes. 


2 


T. mergerofIndian states implied 


‘that the powers of the state were vested 


in democratic institutions. A firearms 
licence could be obtained without 
much of a problémrby anybody who 
wanted it. Princely states, wherein no 
one but the prince and his entourage 
could hunt, now became open coun- 


try to anyone who wanted to shoot,. 
legally or otherwise. A fear of retalia- 


tion from the princes lingered on in 
former state areas, certainly till the 
first general election of 1952 and to 
a lesser extent till 1957. . Apart from 
shooting permits being issued liber- 
ally, poachers found their way into 
grasslands and forests. The author 
remembers venison being openly sold 


in Ahmedabad in the early 1950s. 


If one were to summarise the 
legacy of the Indian princes, it may be 


said that autocratic rule ensured that- 


fewer human beings were after wild 
animals than in our democratic times. 
Ever so often, the case.of the Maha- 
raja of Surguja who shot more than 


% % o + 
71,000 tigers in his lifetime is men-_ 
tioned as an example of wanton des- 


truction: This was certainly so. But; it 
was the vanity of one man; the state 
always had tigers despite his hunting ` 
aberrations. The situation becomes 
very different when 1,000 hunters, 

legally or otherwise, want to shoot 
а tiger, maybe even one every year.’ 


_ Equality, liberty and the more or 


less unfettered right to bear arms for. 
man have a different connotation for 


fauna, which make for impressive. 


trophies or add exotic taste to the. 
table! ә 20 


D 


1, princely India, most princes were 
keen hunters. To them it wasa matter 
of personal concern and pride that 
their favourite hunting grounds were 


protected. This certainly isnotthe case . 
when an impersonal bureaücracy is 


headquartered in a distant state capi- 
tal and whose masters, the ceritral gov- 
ernment, sits in an even more distant 
Delhi. 4 
| Each prince maintained а care- 


ful estimate of his favourite game, 


usually the tiger or lión, as in the Gir. 
Thé state administrations honestly 


reported their conclusions, even if 


they were unravourable or alarming, 


‘for example of the declining lion 


population ітОїг. Today such census 
figures have become а ‘game’ of 


increasing numbers. According to 
“census reporis, lions have increased 


from 205 in 1979 to 239 in 1985 to284 
in 1990 to 304 in 1995. During this 


period, the Gir has shrunk to almost 


half its turn of the century size, and it 
has come under increasing pressure 


Be 


а 


- 


from humans-and cattle! The more ` ` 


famous tiger census figures speak 


volumes. One tiger reserve enumer- ` 


ated, apartfromever increasing tigers 
and otherlarge fauna, porcupine, giv- 


-ing a breakdown of the number ‘of · 


males and females — aremarkable iat 


| indeed. 


— 
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Hunting required acute know- 


.ledge of the animals hunted, their 


habits, perferences of habitatand soon. 
Over the centuries a class of ‘trackers’ 
orpagis developed. Their knowledge 
of the jungle they frequented was 
incomparable. Their knowledge of the 
animals they tracked was awesome. 
Their ability to track the animal down 
by reading footprints and other signs 
in the forest had to be seen to be belie- 
ved. It is a matter of regret that with 
the disappearence of royal patronage, 
this knowledge and art has vanished 
forall times, without the current pow- 
ers that be learning from it. This is 
equally true of the incomparable 
knowledge about hawks, falcons, 


. eagles and cheetahsthat the baazdars 


and cheetah trainers, particularly of 
Bhavnagar and Kolhapur states, had 
of the life-cycle and ailments of these 
birds and animals. Unfortunately, 
along with the stopping of falconry 
and coursing with cheetahs, this too 
has vanished, though this knowledge 


` could have been the basis for many a 
scientific enquiry for the protection 


of these species. 


Т. baiting of carnivores for shikar 
was a standard practice in India up to 
the time hunting was banned. The 
practice continued in some places for 
showing carnivores to tourists. In 
1956, Jawaharlal Nehru visited the 


Gir. He wanted to see lions. Extensive ' 


baiting was resorted to, and subse- 
quently it became the normal practice 
to show lions to lesser tourists. This 


practice ultimately degenerated into | 


ludicrous ‘lion shows’, where hundreds 
of human beings could see the king of 
beasts at adistance of afew yards. Mer- 
cifully, the practice was finally stopped, 
apparently as aresultof Indira Gandhi’s 
personal intervention. с | 
Prior to 1947, the pressures of 
human, cattle, sheep and goat.popu- 


lations were far less than the explosion ` 


witnessed from the 1960s onwards. It 
is not realised today that the needs of 


the people were, therefore, far less Е 


then іп terms of requirements of fuel, 
grass and wood. In Giralone, forexa- 
mple, apart from some 18,000 cattle 
which live in the forest, 50,000 or 
more enter during the summer and 
monsoon months. This was never the 
case during. the Nawab’s regime. 
Equally unheard of was the regular 
poisoning of lions by Maldharis who 
started inserting pesticides in cattle 
kills for want of an efficient system of 
compensation for their loss. Similar 
conditions are regularly reported from 
other protected areas as well where 
tigers become the target of ire. 


Т.. deeds апа misdeeds of Indian 
princes have been the subject of won- 
der, more often criticism and ridicule. 
Suffice it to say that their actions were 


_ part of the historical process. But it 


was the princely pursuits which left 
behinda substantial portion of the core 


- of flora and fauna to be preserved by 


the inheritors of their powers and 
prerogatives. 

Itis the tragedy of our times that 
we continue with an insensitive admi- 
nistration headed by disinterested 
peoples’ representatives. While in the 
short term, India is hailed as a great 
succéss story of afree people, the pol- 
ity as a whole has failed to devise a 
successful system of protection for 
the little of our natural heritage that 
remains. Apart from galloping popu- 
lation growth, the increasing expec- 
tations of a better standard of living 


and an extensive use of insecticides, 


pesticides and the like to increase 
agricultural production, continue to 
devastate our natural resources. If 
weeverdiscoverthe genius to succeed 
against these odds to preserve what 


we have, it would be a fitting repub- ' 


lican complement to the princely 
bequest. 
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A problem with pachyderms- 


VIVEK MENON 


A BIOLOGIST would blanch at club- 
bing anelephant witha rhino. The two 
are totally unrelated and their nearest 
ancestor might well have been a rab- 
bit-sized African mammal which 
lived nearly 500 million years ago. In 
loose colloquial language, the two are 


. referred to as pachyderms. The Latin 


term pachyderm is merely a physical 
description meaning tough skin. The 
rhino and the elephant are, however, 
joined together by the term—unscien- 
tific, illogical but convenient. In India 
the two giants are linked by much 
more than a name. Both are mega- 
herbivores, both require space and 
both are killed for parts of their bod- 
ies that are high valuable commodities 
in the wildlife trade markets of the Far 
East. In trying to conserve them, these 
similarities are therefore paramount. 
The greater one horned rhino is 
one of five rhinoceros species found 
in the world, two in Africa and three 


“ 


in Asia. The three Asian rhinos are all 


_perilously endangered, globally there 


being only 3,000 of them. Internation- 
ally, the sad story of the decline of the 
African rhino is well known. Despite 
the sharp decrease in the African black 


_and white rhinoceroses, they still 


number more than 10,000. Of the 
three Asian species, the Javan and 
Sumatran are very endangered, the 
former having a world population of 
50-100 and the latter only300. 
Incomparison, the 2,000 greater 
one horned rhinos that exist in India 
and Nepal seem to be a conservation 
success story. In India the rhinos app- 
eared in the North West along the riv- 
erine plains of the Indus and Ganges 
rivers nearly 60 million years ago. The 
species, Rhinoceros unicornis, has 
remains unchanged for all these years 
despite being slowly pushed east- 


- wards into small pockets of protected 


lands. The number of rhinos mean- 


-A 


— 


while-diminished every successive 
year. Globally, the 30 genera of the 


thinoceros-family went down to only: 
five. In India, the days of the rhinoc-: 


eros slowly started coming to an end. 


. 1030 AD, the traveller-historian 
A] Beruni wrote of the animal which 
existed “їп large numbers in India, 
more particularly about the Ganges.’ 
Ibn Batuta, an Arab traveller, saw rhi- 
noceroses near the Indus river in 1340 
AD. Babur, the first Mughal emperor 
of India (1505-1530 AD), hunted rhi- 
noceroses west of the Indus River, 
which he records as being called karg- 
khana or ‘rhinoceroses-home’, in 
such great numbers were the animals 
` found there. He also records the exist- 
ence of rhinoceroses near Peshawar 
(now in Pakistan) and, in fact, uses the 
word ‘masses’ to describe the quan- 
tity in which they were found. How- 
ever, afew years later, in March 1529, 
Babur found no rhinoceroses near 
Benaras when he went there for a 
hunt. Sidi Ali, a Turkish admiral of 
Suleiman the Great, saw, in 1556, rhi- 
noceroses in northern Pakistan near 
the city of Peshawar and records them 
as having ahorn of two hands’ length. 
Akbar, the third Mughal emperor of 
India (1542-1605), records the exist- 
ence of rhinoceroses near Sambhal 
`-1п Uttar Pradesh. Another Mughal 
emperor, Jahangir, records them in his 
memoirs as inhabiting Aligarh. 
A large number of miniature 
paintings and other ‘naturalistic’ rep- 
resentations depicting rhinoceroses 
were made in India between 1500 and 
1650 and are characterised by the 
“famous miniature painting of circa 
1600, showing Emperor Jahangir 


hunting rhinoceroses. Although these... 
animals are easily recognisable as ` 


greater one horned rhinoceros, ‘all 
- three Asian rhinoceroses once inhab- 
ited the Indian subcontinent. The 
Javan and Sumatran rhinoceroses 


Rhinoceros sondaicus and Dicero- 
hinus sumatrensis became extinct in 
India in the early part of this century 
and the greater one horned rhinoceros 
is therefore now the only rhinoceros 


species left in the country. While the: 


Javan rhinoceros was the first to be 
extirpated, perhaps as far back as 


_1900, the Sumatran rhinoceros 18” 


believed to have survived till 1935. 
Both these rhinoceros species 

had an easterly distribution in India, 

the Javan rhinoceros being known 


from Bangladesh to Assam апа 


Sikkim in the far north-east of India. 
The Sumatran rhinoceros is reported 
to have existed in Assam also, and 
areas bordering Burma. The greater 
one horned rhinoceros, in compari- 
son, ranged from as far west as Paki- 
stan, to the very north-eastern tip of 
India. Past evidence shows that the 
species existed from Pakistan to 
the-Indian border with the countries 
of Myanmar, Nepal and Bhutan, and 
may have also existed in southern 


‘China, Myanmar itself, and even fur- 


ther east. The species disappeared 
from most of northern Indiaduring the 
17th and 18th centuries, as a result of 
the combined pressures of habitat loss 
and hunting:.few records exist of the 
greater one horned rhinoceroses in 
northern India from the | 9th century. 


T. Asian elephant, Elephus maxi- 
mus, was first noted in India in the 
Shivalik hills and seems to have come 
from Africa where it evolved nearly 
five million years ago. The rhino is 
therefore a far older animal'in com- 
parison. Although ‘much like the 
rhino, the elephant came in from the 
north-west, it did not restrict itself to 
riverine plains and occupied large por- 
tions of peninsular India. The sweep 
of the elephant across India is roughly 
crescent shaped. Itis missing from the 
high Himalayas as also from the 
coasts, and is not present in central 
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and western India. Therhinoisanani- 


. mal of swamps and marshes, grass- 


lands and water bodies. In comparison 
the elephant is at home in forests, 
grasslands and even land occupied 
by human beings. This adaptiveness 
by the relatively newer species has 
helped its survival to a greater extent 
than the rhino. Today, the range of the 


Asian elephant spreads over 400,000 


sq km in 13 countries. There are 
50,000 elephants in the continent and 
Indiahas more than half of them. 


A striking contrast between the 
two pachyderms is their family life. 
The rhino is by and large a loner. 
Males and females come together 


-only for mating and otherwise lead a 


solitary life. Once the female is preg- 
nant, neither her mate nor any other 
female rhino gives her any help. She 
has a long pregnancy of nearly two 
years and then brings up her single 
child for nearly two and a half years. 
After this, the child can look after 
itself and the mother is free to mate 
again. This means that the mother has 
invested nearly five years in bringing 
up one child, a heavy price to pay in 
evolutionary terms. The elephants 
on the other hand live in families. 
Although the males are also largely 


` loners, the females live in families 


or herds consisting of a large number _ 
of adults and calves. Though the 
elephant normally gives birth-to one 
calf, the survival rate of its offspring 
is better than that of the rhinos because 
of care by the herd. | 
The elephant and rhino аге 
bound together not only by biology 
but also by threats to their very-exist- 
ence. The first conservation problem 
is that of space. India is the seventh 
largest country in the world. It has 
negated this natural gift by cramming 
itself with nearly one billion people. 
Inthe tiny cracks and crevices left, the 
rest of life-struggles to exist. These 
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habitats are minute and fragménted, 
hemmed in by the thronging crowds. 
Into these rat-holes must fit the gar- 
gantuan bulk of the elephant and the 
rhino. : 
Elephas n maximus, the Asian 
elephant is smaller than its African 
cousin, but adult males weigh a few 
tons. The Indian rhino is larger than all 
the other four species of rhino found 
‘in the world. Sizes of this sort require 
space, just to eat food and procreate. 
This is much more so in the case of 


elephants, who lead a locally migra- - 


tory life. A fixed amount of space for 
them to take a morning walk is not 
enough. Elephants move seasonally 
between feeding grounds and in the 
process come into contact with human 
beings. The rhino on the other hand is 
found in protected area pockets, 
where a day-to-day conflict situation 
does not arise. This is, of course, not 
as much the credit of the rhino, but of 
man who has limited the spread of 
theanimal.. 


H istorically the rhino extended 
from Pakistan, through the rich allu- 


- vial plains of the Ganga to the tip of : 


north eastern India where it met with 
the Sumatran and Javan species. 
Today the same animal is confined to 
seven protected areas in Assam and 
West Bengal, venturing out occasion- 
_ ally only to be chased back by stone 
' throwing people. It is slightly more 
difficult to chase an elephant. To start 
with, elephants often move in larger 
numbers than the rhinos. They are also 
intelligent enough to go where they 
want to go and-find a method to do it. 
And so, the elephant comes into con- 
tact with man. Aggressive, bloody 
contact. ©... 

Assam today has 5,000 ele- 
phants of which 1,000are captive. The 
mela shikar of Assam that resulted 
in the capture of 300-400 elephants 
every year from the wilds was banned 
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in 1978 and the 4,000-odd wild ele- 
phants ofthe state were leftto roam free. 
It was only recently that the Assam gov- 
ernment was forced to re-introduce the 


- scheme- of elephant capture after 
_marauding elephants left a trail of 


destruction throughout the state as 
well as in eastern and southern India. 


In 1985 at least 85 people were killed 


in Assam, and in one small pocket of 
Holangapar alone, local elephants 
accounted for 12 lives in three years. 
In south Bihar about 20 persons were 
killed in 1992 and over Rs 1,20,000 
paid as compensation to families of 
the victims. In 1992-93, 633 people 
were paid compensation just in the 
East Khasi district of Meghalaya and 


“inthe same year, 29 different cases of 


elephant depredation caused the loss 
of crops on 326 ha of land near Pakoi 
sanctuary in Arunachal Pradesh. Add 
to this the 30-50 people killed annu- 
ally in South India as well as the case 
of one adult bull elephant plowing 
through 940 sq km of land rich with 
finger millet crop in Hosanur in 
Karnataka and the scale of devastation 
becomes clear. 


) 


E. uus studies on.the elephant 
make clear that catching elephants 
seasonally will not solve the problem 
of crop raiding or manslaughter. This 


- would only cause fragmentation in 


elephant herds and make the creature 
more intolerant of man. Man has 
encroached on ancient elephant mig- 
ratory paths by building the Chilla bar- 


' rage across the Terai near Hardwar 


and stopping the northern pachyderms 
fromcoming into the plains. Although 
firecrackers, shooting, electric fences, 


trenches and loudspeakers have been, 


sporadically used to keep away the 
angry Ganesha, a permanent solu- 
tion can only come through an under- 
standing of elephant behaviour and a 
respect for their traditional migratory 
paths. 


The problem with space is accen- 
tuated by the fact that we are rapidly 
loosing our forests. What was an ele- 
phant jungle ten years ago is today a` 
bananafarm; what was arhino swamp - 
is today drained and settled down by 
immigrant Bangladeshis. Rhinos, 
with their relative lack of evolution- 
ary initiative, are being increasingly 


confined into sraall safe deposit lock-- 


ers. The elephants, which have more 


ofameans to protest, do so by bulldoz-: 


ingthrough houses and killinghuman 
beings in fairly large numbers. 


А... problem common to both 
thebehemoths relates to poaching for 
the trade. Few tribes eat rhino meat 
and even fewer eat elephant. The hunt- 
ing era of acentury ago does notexist 
any more. So the animals are killed 
for trade — the elephant for its tusks 
and the rhinc for its horns. The 
demand largely caters to a foreign 
people, both items ending up in the Far 
Fast. The patterns of this second pres- 


sure are also similar for both the ele- | 


phant and the rhino. At the ground 
level, poachers are relatively low key 
and crudely armed. There are excep- 
tions to this such as rhino poaching in 
Assam andthe terror of Veerappan in 
Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. In these 
cases, poaching has.taken a more 


organised and well-armed shape. Oth- 


erwise it continues to remain the pre- 
serve of local gangs financed and 
egged on by middlemen and traders. 


. At the Jevel of trade, both are 
master-minded by well organised 


mafia and the word ‘poaching’ and 
illegal smuggling has been replaced 
by wildlife crime. Both the rhinohorn 
and the elephant ivory have limited. 
use in India — one for internal carving 
andthe otherfor limited medicine sys- 
tems. It is traditional oriental use, 
however, that. puts a heavy price on 
both animals. Rhino horn is prized in 
traditional Chinese medicine, a kilo 
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selling for as much as US 550,000.” 
This is in its final shape in a Tatwan- 
ese or Chinese market. In India, the 
man who kills a rhino may get a few 
thousand rupees. Similarly, ivory 
finds its way into the Far East as carv- 
ings or as supply for the Japanese 
name seal industry. The Japanese can- 
not sign and require three seals to go 
through life. The richer one is, the bet- 
ter should be the material of the seal. 
For this there is nothing that tran- 


scendsivory. As gold. is to the Indian, : 


ivory istothe Japanese. This craze for 
the white gold spurs on the poaching 
ofelephants. 


H ow does poaching affect the 
rhino and the elephant? For one, the 
two react differently showing their 
biologicàl dissimilarities. There are 
only 2000 one horned rhinos in the 
world; 500 in Nepal and 1500 in India. 
Both males and females have horns 
and both are equally big. Poachers 
therefore go foreither male or female. 
This unbiased killing puts a direct 
pressure оп this very small popula- 
tion. Indiaatone stage was loosing up 
to 60 rhinos a year to poaching, a huge: 
figure considering the total number. 
Last year we lost over 100 elephants 
due to poaching, nearly double the 
rhino figure. At a cursory glance it 
may appear thatthis does not pose a 
problem. This is because there are 25 
times as.many elephants than rhinos; 
50,000 in Asia, 30,000 in India. The 
problem is actually slightly more 
insidióus. In Asia only males have 


` tusks andonly adult males have large 


enough tusks to interest a poacher. 
The number of adult tuskers in India- 
is less than 2000, perhaps even as low 
as 1500. Much like the rhinos. The prob- 


_ lemdoesexistafterall. - - 


: Socially, the two animals аге on 
two different planes. The elephant is 
a god, even if it is turning out to Беа 


` nuisance. In most parts of ће country 


Ganesh is still worshipped. In most 
places people still respect the ele- 
phant. Most people will not harm it 


knowingly. In comparison, the rhino -- 
has little religious significance. The . 


people of Assam call ita state animal 


‚апа preserve Kaziranga primarily 


because of the fame that it has given 
Assam. Still, the government does not 
consideritenough of a priority togive 
it money, or to even give salaries on 


time. The rhino'sfateislargely linked | 


to that of the state government. As 
most rhinosare found in government- 
managed protected areas, itis the will, 
or lack of it, of the elected representa- 


tives that will decide the fate of the- 


rhino. 


T. fateoftheelephanton the other 
hand is linked to the people at large. 


` Mere conservation measures by the 


government will not save the species. 
The élephant comes out of its desig- 
nated areas, reminding man, some- 
times brutally, of its existence. A god 


whois the largest land mammal in the 


world: So far, people are not against 


‚ either of the animals. This is perhaps- 


why both of them have survived for so 
many years. While they were being 
wiped out of neighbouring countries, 
they have clung on in India. But the 
country of their habitat has the largest 
number of human beings and there- 


fore the largest potential for conflict. · 


It is just that the human beirig in India 
is struggling to live; not pointedly 
against these animals but rendered 
apathetic by fate. Though the conser- 


vation wisdom of their ancestors still” 


rings in Indian ears, the exhausting 
business of living prevents them from 
hearing it. It is thus left to that section 
of our countrymen who are fortunate 


- enough to have their daily needs taken 
‘care of to look after these giants. It 


will take a while for the rest of the 
country to join them..It is important 


: that theseanimals survive till then. 
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Animal farm 


INDRANEIL DAS 


WHILE the conservation of biologi- 
cal diversity is considered desirable 
andinthe public interest, biodiversity 
conservation by itself may be difficult 
toquantify economically, particularly 
in India where.the common man 


. struggles to stay alive. Inhabitants of 


zones surrounding protected wilder- 
nesses often dislike protected areas 
because they generally provide little 
income, restrict their cattle from graz- 
ing within the boundaries, and lead to 
crop damage and loss of human lives 
to wild animals. 


Inthesezonesthe state hasexclu- - 


sive rights to vast tracts of forest and 
other land, and few or norights of the 
human populations inhabiting the area 
are recognized. The Indian Forest 
Department came to own a fifth of the 
land area of the subcontinent as a 
result of its colonial background, mak- 
ing it one of the largest forestry enter- 
prises in the world. Conflicts over 


_forest use practices have led to virtu- 


ally uncontrolled, mostly unsustainable 
exploitation of forest resources by the 
local land owners, including those tra- 
ditionally dependent on forests, recent 


‘settlers and agencies with interests in 


timber, mineral and other.extractive 
processes. Thus, although states have 
appropriated large areas displacing 
local communities, the policing of for- 
ests has generally been lax, with the 
result that alternative structures to 


. allow sustainable.use of forests are . 


non-existent and ineffective. 

New managementsystems need 
to define the tenurial rights as well as 
needs of local communities, and more 
active participation in land use plan- 


- ning by the people should.be encour- 


aged. Sustainable utilization of wild- 
life, sometimes through farming and 
ranching, has the potential to create a 

‘vested interest’ within local commu- 
nities to protec: wildlife, which oth- 


-erwise has no monetary value to 


people. Whenever possible and fea- 
sible, modern conservation proce- 


dures should be synthesized with |. 


traditional conservation principles. 
Community. participation should be 
encouraged by promóting sustainable 
use to build a solid socio-economic 
basis for conservation. 

One of the few truly sustainable 


projects involving lierpetofaunaisthe . 


snake venom project run by Irula 
tribals in Tamil Nadu, South India. 
Irulas are a tribe of approximately 
100,000, inhab:ting the South Indian 


states of Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh . 


and Karnataka. Irulas have caught 
snakes, mostly for the now illegal 
snake-skin trade, for generations. The 
ban on the trade (in 1978) deprived 
them of this primary source ofincome. 


The Irula Snake Catchers Industrial . 


Cooperative S ociety, formedin 1979, 
started with 2€ Irula members with 


an expertise in catching, without any ` 
protective devize, the ‘big four’ poi-- 


sonous snakes‘ in the plains of-south 
India: the spectacled cobra (Naja 
naja), common krait (Bungarüs 
caeruleus), savi-scaled viper (Echis 


carinatus) ard Russell's viper 


(Daboia russelii). 

Snakes caught from the wildare 
brought to the society’ s premises, 
where they are measured; weighed 
and clipped with acode identification 
unique to the snake. The snake is then 
kept for a fortnight, during which itis 


д » 


E 


A 


milked ofits venom two to three times | 


for the manufacture of anti- -venom 


serum and other life- saving drugs. 


Aftertheextraction, the snake is relea-. 
sed back into the wild. Proceeds from 
the sale of the venom have hélped 
improve the lifestyle ofthe Irulas. Cur- 
rently, the society has a membership of 
200Trula men, women andchildren. 


! 


| C uus utilisation strikes a 


raw nerve among many colleagues,- 


but given the fact that it works, it 


should at least be looked atimpassio- 


nately. That chickens, pigs, cows, 


'sheep'and goats (leave alone rice, 


wheat, and virtually everything ме” 


eat) undoubtedly had: wild-ancestors 


shows the human genius. Achieving 


success in creating a closed system, 


with little or no-dependence on the - 
wild, is no mean féat, and itcan be rep" 
licated. There isevidenceto show that, 


sustainable use of wild speóies — be it 
limited harvesting from the wild 


(ranching) oreven a closed system of _ 


raising (farming) for meat, leather, 
horns, bones and so on, has the poten- 
tial to improve the lifestyles of the 


local landowners; promote socio- - 


economic growth in the region and 


‘even contribute to practical conserva- 


tion activities through public partici- 
pationin protecting g whatis envisaged 
as 'theirs' money forhiring of guards 
and purchase of guns, wireless ena 
patrolling vehicles. 

A large amount of data can be 
generated from studies of animals kept 


 forsustainableutilisation projects, with 
: little additional resources. This includes 


biological information, such as рорша- : 


tion size, recruitment, age to maturity, 
breeding peried, mortality rates, popu- 


lation structure, sex ratio and relation- 


ships with sympatric species. 


Opponents of sustainable utili ` 
sation claim that the system would: 


lead to uncontrolled poaching of wild 


ыы should crocodilian farm- 


^ 
D 


-ing be legalised. As a signatory to the ` 


"and Flora (CITES), all shipments of 
‘endangered’ wildlife and wildlife 
products are accompanied with num- 


of South America and Africa where 
aw enforcementis less than perfect. 

` Whether we like it or not, the 
“economics of some of the wildlife sus- 
tainable utilisation projects has been. 
-shown to be viable. On account of 
ecothermy in turtles and their adapt- 
ability to captive conditions, turtle 
farming has been shown to be more 
economical than cattle farms in South 
America. A one acre lake with the 


Convention on the International Trade 
in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna 


bered tags, andevery country receives 
an export quota from the CITES secre- 
tariat. As such, it is virtually impos- 
sible to fool the system, which has 
been shown to work even іп countries 


IN the wake of the CITES meeting in Harare, the Government of India has come under local 
and international fire for letting tiger and elephant numbers dwindle, and for voting against 
sustained usage of wildlife by countries which care for their wildlife heritage. 
There is light at the end of the tunnel though, as long as a dialogue can be initiated. The 
government and a section of environmental lobbyists, claim that India does not have the 
"requisite infrastructure to deal with control of wildlife usage. Our contention is that enough 
money can be generated through crocodile farming to pay for crocodile, tiger and elephant 
conservation in the wild and for management of habitats. 
How can it be done? This is the plan, and if it sounds naive and uninformed, first stack it 
up against what is now being accomplished to save these animals and their habitats: 
1. Crocodiles would be encouraged to breed again at farms like the Madras Crocodile Bank 
-and other state farms.where sexes have been separated and eggs destroyed for several years 
to disallow further breeding. 
22. Haichling ‘crocodiles would be reared bya an organisation set up especially for the purpose 
for two to three’ years till they reach the size preferred for leather goods. 
3. The crocodiles will be fed on rats caught from rice fields, thus saving rice-and giving 
employment to the Irula.tribals and other communities among the so-called ‘weaker sec- : 
tions’. : ы 
4. Crocodiles reared to about 1.5 m in length would be humanely slaughtered and virtually 
all of the reptile used for leather, protein production and other by-products. 
5. Skins would be exported to Japan, France or Italy; the CITES si gnatory countries which 
pay the best prices for raw crocodile skins. Once the system proves to be workable, skins- 
can be tanned and fine leather articles made in India to benefit Indian craftsmen and in- 
dustry. 
6. Each skin would be ‘tagged’ with an unreproducable ENTE number tag which can 
be-simply read with a device similar to that used to read bar codes in a supermarket. 
7. Meat would be consumed locally'by Ігшаѕ and other local communitiés who appreciate 
the value of high protein, low cholestrol meat. This white meat hás'a high export value. . 
8. After covering all the overheads, the profits realized from the export of crocodile skins 
-would be.channelled into the conservation network: primarily NGOs with a proven track 
record of working successfully with the Forest Department and the people living in and 
around wild habitats (this concept obviously iin expansion and plenty of simple, imagi- 
native input). - 
We estimate that by the third year a crocodile farm the size of the Madras Crocodile Bank, 
can produce 15,000 skins рег year with a gross income of Rs 7,39,20,000 and an annual 
net profit of Rs 2,51,700,000, much of which could be directly used for protection of wild 
crocodiles, tigers, elephants, their habitats and research. | 
Does this sound radical? Not at all; plenty of other countries have done similar things Гог 
decades. We are talking of an industry that has 40 years of history with remarkable success, 
"апа good, healthy, wildlife populations to show for it. 
It’s time for an urgent dialogue on this issue. It’s not a hornet’s nest nor a Pandora’s box. 
What we're talking aboutis practical wildlife management that works because i it’s dynamic 
and it is pro-people. What we’ ve been trying to do in India so far has always been anti- 
people, unimaginative, and without adequate resources. It’s time for a change! Why does 
India have to кре on overseas funds to conserve its own wildlife heritage? 





Farm a crocodile and save a tiger ` 















Romulus Whitaker and Harry Andrews 
а 2522 А _.Madras Crocodile Bank 
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giànt South American turtle (Podoc- 
nemis expansa) can produce approxi- 
mately 440times more meat —22,000 


Ib/acre/year, than a one acre cattle: 


pasture - 50 Ib/acre/year. Techniques 


- for the mass culture of freshwater 
turtles are now developed. The use of. 
by-products, such as bones and carti- . 


lage for the manufacture of chicken 
and fish feed, glue, fertilizers and soup 


` stock has the potential to increase. the 


economic viability of freshwater 


turtle farms. Integr ation with tourism | 


would help cut overhead costs of run- 
ning farmsfor many reptile species, as 
shown by the Madras Crocodile Bank, 


which, unlikeall government-run Zoos, - 
actually generates aprofit. | 


а v^ 5 E Й 


| lesh of the mugger is.consumed 


by many indigenous groups in India, ` 


and сап be acheap source of proteina- 
'ceous food for other economically 
backward sections of the local com- 
munity, perhaps also adelicacy forthe 


more affluent city folks. The leather 


can be locally processed and leather 
products made forexport. Thé illegal 


. nature of reptile skin trade at present 
makes it impossiblefor leather-goods 


manufacturers to use these skins for 
the production of quality products, 
although the region has one of the 


"world’s finest leather goods industry. 


Crocodilian farming/ranching tech- 
nology involving a variety: of species 
of crocodiles and alligators, exists in 
the region and elsewhere in the world, 
including Australia, USA, Indonesia, 


| Zimbabwe, PapuaNew Guinea, Moza- 


mbique and Botswana. Basic biologi- 
cal information onall three South Asian 
species is now known. With all species 


- breeding regularly at one or more of the 
xa 17 breedingcentresinIndiaandthehigh 
. price of ‘classic’ category crocodile 

-skin - US $8-10 per cm belly width — 


crocodilefarmingisfeasible. — . 
The Madras Crocodile Bank 
Trust, India's largest crocodile farm, 


Wildlife. 


maintains nearly half of India's cap- 


‘tive crocodilians. Most of these are ` 
muggers, which produce on average | 


10,000 eggs per year. Research at 
this facility shows that a stock of 50 
females and five males would produce 
an average annual harvest of up to. 
1,200 crocodile skins in its fifth year 


of operation. Mechanisms exist 10 
А А = "s -2 
control the illegal tradein сгосогШап” 


products from countries that produce 
crocodile skins, and'raw or tanned 
skins сап be exported only from ' 
licensed farms, each with a non reus- 
able numbered tag supplied by CITES. 


Utilization of the meat, oil and glands 


could айдап additional 30-50% in 
export value. 

Development of büffer zones 
around protected wilderness areas can 
provide some compensation to com- 
munities who have lost traditional 
harvesting rights through the estab- 


lishment of the reserve. Bufferzones ` 


in the National Chambal Sanctuary, 
which runs through central India, for 
example, can be opened up to local 
fishermen and farmers for limited har- ` 
vesting of turtles and turtle eggs. 


he olive ridley seaturtle (Lepido- 
chelys olivacea) is the commonest 
sea turtle on the East Coast of India. It 


produces on average 100 eggsatatime, - 


nesting as many as two to three times 


. a year. At Bhitarkanika and near the 
mouth of the Devi river in Orissa, the 


world's most important arribadas 
(nesting aggregations) of this species 


` occur seasonally, where an estimated 


half a million turtles lay 50-100 mil- 
lioneggsannually. 

~ The eggs ofthe olive ridley are 
nutritious, weighing about 23.5 to 34 
gmeach. Prior to the establishment of... 
the sanctuary at Gahirmatha i in 1975, 


'eggs were collected from the. rookery 


after payment of andakara (egg tax) - 
to the Kanika zamindars Дала) 
and subsequently to the Orissa Forest 


a 


Department, for sale.to the economi- 
cally poorer communities along the 
rivers Brahmini, Baitarani and Dhamra, 

as also for export to the Calcutta.rnai- 


. kets. The legal egg consumption рег 


year is estimated to be.as high.as 1.5 
million, with the actual number 
almost-certainly being niuch higher. 
Issuing of licenses ceased in 1975 with 
the declaration of Bhitarkanika åsa 


wildlife sanctuary, and the personnel - 


of the Forest Department prevented 
all egg- -colleciors from entering the 
reserve. 


Tis low hatch reported. from wild 


nests in Gahirmatha was attributed'to ` 
the selection of nests that are located 


at the low and mid beach zone. Being 


‘close to the spring high tide line, it 
_ resulted in loss of nests due to erosion. 
Sea water is known to cause'suffoca- _ 


tion ofthe developing embryos and 


disrupt egg metabolism. Thus; an 


animal resource that is a protein-rich 
food has been lost. Studies need: to be 
undertaken to examine the feasibility 
ofalimited harvestofturtleeggs from 


ridley beaches where erosion des- . 
` troys nests and/or where renesting 


later in the season exposes eggs laid 


` earlier (it should be noted that the sec- 


ond nesting does not take place in 


-some years). Removal of eggs should 
-only be for local consumption from 
sites well below the known‘erosion . 


points. It should be carefully super- 
vised by. the personnel of the Forest 
Department. : we 

In the énd; truly sustainable 


А projects concernéd with wild resou- 


rces can succeed only through the 


-efforts of relevant gover nment depart- 


ments, NGOs and especially the target 


community. Community irivolve- 


ment is thé key to the sustairiable 
development projects suggested and 


agendas should include the view- 
points and aspirations ofthe common 
man. : 


> ^ 


Wildlife research - 


R | RANJIT DANIELS 


2 


AS I began to write this article, my 
attention was drawn to an American 
poster on conservation of ‘nongame 
wildlife with a picture of a frog sitting 
on a leaf! Although by this distinction 
lesser vertebrates such as amphibians 
get included, the term wildlife is still 
usedinarestricted sense. 

- Wildlife, in general, stands for 
certain vertebrate animals —.mam- 
mals, birds and larger reptiles. Таке 
for example the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service. From the title it is clear that 


- fish are not automatically treated as 
' wildlife. Or, consider the renaming of 


World Wildlife Fund as Worldwide 
Fund for Nature. People are a little 
touchy about using the word wildlife 
to coverthe entire spectrum of macro 
organisms — plants, invertebrates and 


vertebrates. Wildlife is apparently . 


represented by a smaller component 
of the earth's biological diversity, at 
least in common sense. And, wildlife 
wardens continue to be people who 
are not trained to conservé medicinal 
plants or ants! 

The rather narrow definition of 
wildlife has also restricted the sphere 
within which wildlife biology is 


taught and researched in India. Stu- 
dents who obtain degrees in wild- 
life biology rarely choose to work on 


"invertebrates and lower vertebrates 


(fish, amphibians and smaller rep- 
tiles). For a majority of Indian stu- 
dents, wildlife research is a source 
of adventure and excitement. It is cer- 
tainly more exciting to track down 
and radio-collar a snow leopard or an 
ibex in the Greater Himalayas than 
study the social behaviour of bonnet 
macaques in the suburbs of Peninsu- 
lar India. Nevertheless, much of the 
adventure and excitement is at the 
expense of adequate sample size and 
consistent data for meaningfully inter- 
preting field observations in wildlife 
research, 

Adventure does complement 
good science. But it demands more 
time, money, appropriate methodo- 
logy and infrastructure. As such, the 
progress of wildlife research in India 
has been severely handicapped by all 
these constraints. Research projects 
are of short duration (mostly 3 years, 
rarely 5 years at a stretch) and inad- 
equately financed. The sad result is 
that researchers are forced to make 
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compromises in adopting field tech- 


_ niques. The best techniques are not 


practical under these constraints. 


- The situation is further worsened by 


lack of infrastructure (especially iri 
universities). andthe difficulty in obta- 


ining the required permits from the.’ 


government to undertake the study. 


| oday, in India, we require a per- 
mit to collect even a frog from within ` ' 


а protected area. How much does it 


- turtles, birds and mammals. Although - 
Аһе magnitude of error in such esti- 


take to radio-collar a tiger? The use of 
radio-collars in wildlife research, 
evenon alimited scale, involving just 
a handful of species of large mam- 
mals, has for the first time provided 


~ authentic data on habitatuse, territory 


size and home range. Some data have . 
been obtained on patterns of mating as 
well. With great difficulty atigeroran 
elephant can be radio-collared. But 


this unfortunately happens towards ` 
the end of the project. And as the · 


projects come to a close, animals car- 
rying live radio-collars can be seen 
wandering about without being moni- 
tored for valuable data. 

Estimates of wildlife population 


_ in thepast had largely been arrived at 


(and continue to be) through indirect 
means. The use of spoors (pug and 
hoof-marks), scats, trails/tracks, nests 


and otherclues permit a wide range of 


estimates of population size of such 
animals as large snakes, crocodiles, 


mates has not-been worked out on a 
case by case basis, except for tigers 
when pugmark census is used, it is 
often claimed that these indirect 
methods are among the most reli- 
able means of wildlife population 
estimation: А 

Direct methods of T 


estimation hàve relied on the use of 
line transects, mark-release-recapture . 
of animals, and photographs for indi- 
vidual identification, especially the 


Wildlife 


use of camera traps at night. Whereas 
many wildlife researchers favour 
mark-release-recapture as a method 
for reliably estimating population 
“size (also movements and longevity), 
itis complicated by the issue of obtain- 


ing permits to trap, handle and mark - 


animals. 

To сиѓа long story short, I wish 
“torather rudely highlight the sad con- 
ditions that wildlife research in India 
is conducted. Data accumulated ‘are 
frequently opportunistic and hence 
inconsistent between observations 
and observers; not substantiated by 
cross-checking using alternate or 


complimentary methodology; not ~ 


amenable to stringent statistical analy- 
sis; and limited to a handful of animal 
species and sites for which permits are 
more readily issued. They are, thus, of 
little value (with exceptions) to con- 
servation planning. - 


The sorry state of the knowledge of 


wildlife populations іт Іпаіа came 
to light after a series of Conservatiori 


` and Management Plan (CAMP) work- 


shops that were held'country wide, 


covering a range of organisms. With. 


few exceptions, there is a dearth of 


reliable data on population and status _ 
' them? Is it absolutely essential to - 


‚ of even such well-studied components 
of wildlife as birds in our country. 
About a year ago, I had the privilege 
of seeing the largest bird database in 
the country - the data accumulated 
over the years by the bird ringing 
programmes of the Bombay-Natural 

„History Society. This large database, 


: unfortunately, is the best example to” 


illustrate the first three types of short- 


comings, listed above, that the data on, 


Indian wildlife has consistently suf- 
fered from. It may well be argued that 
much of the bird ringing data—the data 


is of the mark-release-recapture type - 


- was collected at a time when quan- 
titative study of wildlife was not given 
importance in India. Nevertheless, 


r- 


what is to'be lamented is the fact that 


- despite t the tremendous transition 


(qualitative to. quantitative) that 


Indian wildlife research has under- 


gone in the recent years, these short- 
comings have not been addr essed and 
overcome. i 


М; conservation relies on’ 


the data sources that research builds 
up. However, in India, the channel 
between wildlife research and con- 
servation is a bit too clogged. How 
many of our. conservation efforts, 
plans and design are based on primary ` 
data? Itis true that most of our wild- 
life reserves were designed ad hoc 
due to aperceivéd urgency. But, what 


. efforts have been made by the wild- - 


life managers to redesign, modify or 
alter the existing management sys- | 
tems based on the recommendations 
that wildlife research in the country . 
һа produced? 

'On occasions, such as when 
seeking permits to do research, well. 
meaning forest officers cite various 


thesis, reports'and publications on 


Indian. wildlife, and retort by askiig: 
who wants to know the time activity 
budget of-otters? Can we not study: 
wild dogs without radio-collaring 


collect frogs for identification? This 
is simply duplication of work already 
done! This is a clear indication of a. І 
wide gap between research and the’ 
neéds of wildlife management: 

Тһе: gap, between wildlife 
research and conservation in.India 
needs to be bridged. This can happen 
only when the managers (the Forest 
Department} and policy-makers are 
able to see the purpose and validity 


.of both the research and the recom- ` 
. mendations. Articles on population 


decline and its possible consequ- 
ences on the genetic structure of mega | 


animals such as tigers, lions and oth- . 5" 


ers appear in science magazines - 


ч 


and journals from time to time, offer- 
ing recommendations for improved 7 
management. Yet, how much of this 
is based on first-hand scientific 
data? Аге we not relying on general 
wisdom derived from the global 
arena? Isn’t this why many of the con- 
servation and mariagement strategies 
are in conflict with the local situation 
and realities? 


f М... itcannot be denied that (at 


least in India) prejudice-can preclude 


the applied value of good research in 
wildlife conservation, it does help: 


when we.make a distinction between 
what is purely academic research 
and that which has immediate applied 
value. By purely academic, I mean 
research that. is targeted towards a 
publication in high impact inter- 
national journals which insist on 
results being novel, and of wider 
interest. Examples of such research 
can be those exploring the scope of 
using radió isotopes in estimating the 
age of elephant bones, the use of traces 
of DNA in animal faeces for identifying 
individuals (and thus the genetic vari- 
ability in a population), identifying the 
source of confiscated crocodile skins 
based on DNA samples and the like. 
Frankly, while not denying that 


such research does have considerable . 


applied value, I am unable to see the 
immediate use ofthese research find- 
ings in conserving Indian wildlife. 
This feeling is notuniquely mine. Itis 
móre widespread in tlie country than 
we imagine. And as more and more 
wildlife biologists graduate in this 


' country and with a decline in per 


capita funds available for research, 
there is an urgent need for serious 


rethinking on what is high priority? 


wildliferesearch: - < 
Prioritisation of wildlife resea- 


rch is possible only after some соп- · 


certed stock-taking is doné. Hundreds 
of postgraduate and doctoral theses 


" 
РА 


ол ‘wildlife lie scattered all over 
the country. What do these thesis’ 


contain? 


О. of India's.widely read news- 


papers (The Hindu, 13,3.98) carried 
an article on the decline of tigers 
worldwide. Itstated thatthe reason for 
killing tigers is not known! A couple 


. of recent news articles highlighted 


the plight of elephants in Periyar. 
Thatthere are more females, 100- 120 
females toevery male elephant, in the 
reserve was a major concern. What 
will bean appropriate research and 
management design that will help 
conserve this population ofelephants? 
Shouldn'tthese be issues thatdraw the 
immediate attention of wildlife biolo- 
gists and managers? 

Тһе other problem commonly 
encountered in India is that wildlife 


research undertaken by different 


researchers and institutions rarely 
complements each other. For ins- 
tance, we may consider research on 
theIndianelephant. Probably the most 
detailed study of any large mammal in 


` Indiais that of the elephant. I know of 


three independent researchers who 
have worked at more or less the same 
time in á small area, often encounter- 
ing the same herd! The results and 
conclusions drawn from these studies, 
however, were not quite complemen- 
tary. Sadly, no serious effort was made 
to openly discuss the strengths and 
weaknesses of the different field 
methods adopted in the studies and 
draw generally acceptable inferences 
that could be of help in the manage- 


‘ ment of elephants in South India. 


There are numerous, such exa- 
mples of conflicts between Indian wild- 


life researchers (although this is not . 


unique to wildlife biology) that offer 
further scope for wildlife managers 
and policy-makersto criticise research- 


„ers and take their own course of action 
` when itcomes to conservation. 


` Atransition from a hard approach 
of studying only megavertebrates 
under the banner of wildlife to includ- 
ing lesser organisms 1s taking place 


. in India. Whether this is result of 


genuine concern for lesser animals 
or due to pressures of funding is not 
readily apparent. It is certain that 
most funding agencies in India do 
not encourage studies. which exclu- 
sively deal with megavertebrates. 
Whatever bethe reason, as mentioned 
earlier, wildlife biologists are begin- 


` ning to include the study of insects in 


their array of choice organisms and 
this is an encouraging development. 


T.. transition has unfortunately 
also had some unexpected consequ- 
ences. It seems that the scientific 
standards for wildlife research in the 
country are to be further compromi- 
sed. Biologists with very specialised 
training in research and conservation 
of large mammals апа other megaver- 
tebrates such as crocodiles have had 
to co-ordinate and monitor projects 
that primarily deal with the field study 
of insects, amphibians and other lesser 
animals. The result is that there have 
been methodological complications, 
inchiding the most fundamental, relat- 
ing to identification of Species. A 


‘greater reliance on secondary sources ` 


of support in taxonomy for the identi- 
fication of lesser animals has often 
driven students of wildlife biology to 
disregard their research guides. . 
Statistical and computer applica- 


tions in wildlife research has become 


the ultimate tool to a wide range of 
students in the country. Students of . 
wildlife biology casually ask forhelpin 
statistical analysis and interpretation 
of data, often insisting that ANOVA is 
done irrespective of what the data is! 
When queried, they justify itby stating, 


: “My research guide wants it." 


Wildlife research which once 


- suffered from methodological con- 
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straints is now going through a phase 
of ad hoc adoption of methodology. 
Few institutions that offer courses in 
‘wildlife biology also teach research 


methodology that is relevant. Rarely © 


does a student-carefully plan his 
field study with an awareness of the 
limitations of existing 'standard' 
methodology and the relevant statis- 
"ticaltechniques for analysing the data. 


Тһе normal practise 15 to first design. 


a study according to one's conveni- 
ence, and at the end of the study to look 
_ foravailable statistical tools to analyse 
and interpret the data. 


W.. is happening in the field? It 


is heartening to see wildlife research 
graduating from natural history to 
more quantitative studies of popula- 
tion strücture and dynamics. The use 
of line transects to estimate population 
size of selected species of animals is 
becoming popular. Quite a few Indian 


researchers are now familiar with the ` 


statistical packages that aid in the 


analysis and interpretation of popula-_ 


tion data obtained using line transects. 
However, it is the over-reliance on 
such tools that is troubling. The line 


transects help to estimate of рорша-. 


tion sizes of individual species only 
after certain basic assumptions are 


made. Assumptions such as 'the ani- , 


mal does not move in response to the 
- observer’, are rather hard to swallow. 
While there are procedures to correct 
some of the biases that creep in while 
conducting a field-census, rarely do 
students/researchers take-care not 
to violate some of the basic require- 
ments of the programme. The most 
^ commonly violated norm while con- 
ducting transect census in the field is 
not maintaining a straight line. Such a 


deviation can ledd to violating other. 


norms, that no animal is counted twice 
andsoon. - TN 

The case of using line transects 
is only illustrative. Several such tools, 


Wildlife 


available for field studies in wildlife, 


are used in India by students/ research- - 


ers. The unfortunate fact is that a 
number of ad hoc adjustments/modi- 
fications made to the standard tool 
are never treated with caution while 
analysing the data using a computer 
package. ‘Junk in, junk out’, although 
a very popular phrase among wildlife 
biologists, has to a large extent failed 
to sensitise-field researchers. 
Research methods often pro- 
moted as ‘standard’ internationally 


need not always be applicable in our . 


country. They often need to be appro- 
priately modified to suit the species of 
our choice, the habitat, the observers’ 
skills, time available, levels of visibi- 
lity, and the manpower/infrastructure. 

There is nothing wrong in this. How- 
` ever, failing to acknowledge this and 
feeding the data thus collected into a 
standard pre-fabricated computer 
package and interpreting the results 


inconsultation with prevailing know- : 


ledge is dangerous. While such 
problems are not unique to wildlife 


biology, errors due to observer bias. 


tend to get magnified more readily 
in field data than in laboratory 
experiments. 


Wis research and conser- 


vation in India must clearly identify 


.priorities. The first step towards 


meaningful management of wildlife is 


' to broaden its definition to highlight 


the fact that megavertebrates arecom- 
ponents оҒа much larger biological 
system. This is already happening, 
with students of wildlife biológy cur- 
rently taking interest in butterflies, 
insect pollinators, corals, amphibians 
and small reptiles. While itis hearten- 
ing to see the transition, the progress 
in wildlife research is slowed down 
more by lack of appropriate design 
and methodology than the availa- 
bility of funds. In fact, a carefully 
designed study is fundamental to the 


pS E 


most economical use of the available 
funds and manpower. А vast majo- 
rity of us (wildlife researchers and 
managers) need tó pr trainéd in this 
regard. 


Wi conservation is a mis- 


sion and cannot stop with an academic 
breakthrough. Every effort should be 
made to validate research findings 
through appropriate alternate metho- 


dology and economically utilising ` 


financial and human resources. Wild- 
life research and management should 
be intérdisciplinary and integrated. 
Such programmes should attract long- 


termnational or international funding. 


Long-term conservation programmes 
should have their objectives clearly 


stated, priorities defined, design. 


worked out, and research metho- 
dology appropriately adapted and 
executed. An appropriate research 


methodology, in my opinion, is the- 


principal factor that can bridge the gap 


between wildlife research, manage- 


mentand conservation in India. 
Wildlife conservation can be 
effective only when authentic, time- 
tested research findings are applied. 
Snapshot recommendations and an 
excessive dependence on common 
wisdom derived from the global 


knowledge pool сап be misleading. 


Time and again we réad of mega- 
vertebrates and their population 
decline. At the same time research 
papers in scientific journals (Current 


` Science, vol. 73, 1997, p. 841) claim | 


that, ‘The tiger and.Asian lion are 
making news all over the world. 
All is not lost; the good news is that 
both are fast breeders." How sure 
are we? Does this happen in the 
wild? Who has the data? Just another 
example of common wisdom prevail- 
ing over scientific reason. Little 
wonder that wildlife research and 
conservation in this country are only 
limping along. 


A great legacy dissipated 


M.KRISHNAN 


TO have a fair idea of the present 
worth of our wildlife preserves (of all 
kinds: sanctuaries, national parks and 
other protected habitats) and to know 
what further steps need to be taken to 
effectively safeguard our heritage of 


‘nature, it is necessary to take a quick, : 


overall look atthe past. Many ofthese 
preserves were set up long before 
Independence, in British India and 
in the princely states — well-known 
examples are Vedanthangal in Tamil 
Nadu, Bandipur in Karnataka and 
Corbett Park (our first authentic 
national park, set up in 1934) in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Soon after the shikar statutes 
that followed Independence, the 
Indian Board for Wild Life was cons- 
tituted, a number of fresh preserves 
were created (some quite major ones) 
and conservation tightened. Illustra- 
tive examples of this are the meta- 
morphosis of Keola Deo Ghana at 
Bharatpur in Rajasthan from a wild- 
fowlers’ paradise into the most impor- 
tant water-bird sanctuary in Asia in 


* Reprinted courtesy of The Illustr ated Weekly 
of India, 24 August 1980. 


Though written nearly two decades ago, 


'Krishnan's overview of the history and pros- 


pects of wildlife conservation in шша remains 
relevant. 


1956, the Point Calimere-and Anai- 
malai sanctuaries of Tamil Nadu, and 


the intensification of conservation in, 


the Gir Forest of Gujarat (the last 
home ofthe Asiatic lion) and in Kazi- 


rangain Assam (the major stronghold 


of the Indian rhinoceros and the no less 
Indian wild buffalo). The trend has 
been continued right into the present: 
Sultanpur Jheel in Haryana, another 
favourite resort of wildfowlers, was 
converted: into a fine. sanctuary 
recently and the ambitious Desert 
National Park of Rajasthan was initi- 
ated earlier this year. i 

We now have almost 150 wild- 
life preserves, big and small, all over 
India. But neither the old nor the new 
preserves have taken note of the basic 
fact that the wild vegetation is as 
integral and vital a part of the wildlife 
of any region as its fauna. In 1970, 
with the acceptance by the central 
government of the definition of ‘wild- 
life’ as the entire uncultivated flora 
and fauna of atract, this profound truth 
gained formal official recognition—it 
still awaits recognition in the field. In 
fact, our wildlife preserves have all 


_been set up solely for the larger ani- 


mals, and a few for water-birds, and 
the flora has been considered purely 
incidental; as providing cover and 
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`- fodder, and the lesser life not consid: 
ered at all. 
Hydel projects have been sited 
3 close by, evenrightinside, someofthe 
 bestpreserves. With a few exceptions, 
diverse forestry operatioris (all highly 
destructive of the natural vegetation) 
are carried on in our preserves, with 
-even the supply of raw materials at 
'subsidised rates to industries from 
` them undertaken: cattle grazing, the 
collection-of firewood and forest pro- 
duce and other humamactivities are 
permitted, motor roads intersect the 
"preserves, and human traffic on foot 
(highly unsettlingtothe wild animals) 
allowed. АП our wildlife habitats 
(including all preserves) are solely in 
charge of oür various governments: 
naturally, then the responsibility for 


. protection is entirely theirs, and even ` 


otherwise only. governments have the 

sanction necessary for protection. It 

follows, inescapably, that by their 

permissiveness, our governments 

have been the chief depredators of our 
‘wildlife. 


ABA factual evidence as proof 
of every generalisation made so far 
in this overall survey of the past is 
on record, but the detailing of even 
selected examples of such proof will 
take up this entire issue af the Weekly, 
‘and the rest of the brief space available 
to me is needed for constructive sug- 
gestions for the future. But before 
' going on to them, let me comment on 
the outraged defence of their past 


policy and administration that govern-- 


ments are likely to raise on this criti- 
_cism, that they have been preoccupied 
with more important things such as 
providing for the elemental needs 
of our growing populations and 
industries. 
- "Yes, I do realise that they hive 
had that Sisyphean task right from the 
‘start, but then all our preserves toge- 
ther constitute only about one percent 


Wildlife 


-of the total land area; Surely they 


could have provided for our popula- 
tions and industries with the over- 
whelming percentage of the land not 


- given over to wildlife at their dispo- 
. sal. Furthermore, conserving the wealth 
. of nature we still have left is also an 


elemental national need: Much needs 
to be done towards more realistic con- 
servation to rectify the apathy and 


_ wastefulness of the past, and it ha$ to . 


be donerightnow to delay further is 
to be assured of not having énough 
worth the saving. 


jp is the counsel, not st of арй 


but of hope. The depletion of the past 
50 years has been staggering: places 
noted for their wildlife within my own 


-recollection are now denuded and bare 


and theiranimals have declined to rar- 
ity, even to local extinction. But the 
wonderful, the heartening thing is this 


— inspite of everything, India is still’ 


second to nocountry in its wild fauna, 


‘and perhaps the richest in its flora. - 
Though heavily depleted, our fauna 
is still there, and notably free from: 


exotic introductions: that cannot be 


- said of our éxotics-ridden flora, but it 


will regain its pristine glory if con- 


^ served, that is, ifleftalone and allowed 


toregenerate. 
The policy of leaving well alone 
and of manfully resisting the almost 


overpowering urge to improve on 


nature has been proved to be the best, 

actually the only sound policy 1 incon- 
servation. This was called trust in the 
balance of nature in the past, and is 
now termed total environmental con- 
servation, and it will suffice toensure 
the future of our wildlife. If:means 
emancipating preserves of viable area 


from all-forms of human exploitation, 
' and the provision of strict protection , 


(now sadly.lacking) against human 
disturbance and deprédation. That is 
all that is needed, but since natural 
regeneration isa slow process, pati- 


т 


ence and faith are also needed. Inci- 


dentally, itis only in the few reserves 


of Project Tiger that total environ- . 


mental conservation is now being 
attempted, after a fashion. 


1, the past decade, governmental : 
. cognisance of responsibility for the 


country’s ravaged opulence of nature 
has displayed a certain nascent per- 
cipience. The Wild Life (Protection) 


' Actof 1972 isconstructive, if only for 
its insistence on a specific wildlife 
' organisation in each state, and it is. 
the first realistic attempt at anational `` 
policy of conservation. There are | 


other tokens of awakening govern- 
mental concern for our wildlife, even 
of awakenirig public.concern in a 
minority of our.people, but for the 


next generation at least governments 


must bear the entire responsibility for 
protection. 
Today, there is no informed 


popular interest in our culture, in our · 
magnificent assets- of nature. The - 


human and natural cüriosity of our 


children in the wild things around is ` 


sternly nipped in the bud-by our tradi- 


tions of life and instruction instead of .- 


being informed and stimulated. In the 
West, with a comparatively small 
store of wildlife, the great therapeu- 
tic value'of such an interest in reliev- 


' ing the stresses and frustrations of 


civilised life hàs been fully appreci- 
ated afterthe last World War: wildlife 
recreation is widely organised and 
popular, and education at all levels 
features nature importantly. With no 
reliable natural history in the written 
or oral literatures of our languages, 
andno popular feeling for it; it will be 
no easy task to inform and stimulate 


this dormant interest in our people, - 
particularly in the younger sections. - 


Butthisisa vital national need and will 
endow future generations with a joy 
and sustenance in life that we have 


been without. 


. had 


If I have only conveyed the’ 
impression so far that it is of national- 


importance to conserve our wildlife 
and wildlife habitats, Ihavefailed fun- 
damentally in my argument. This is no 
matter of mere importance, but a pri- 


mary patriotic duty, quiteessentialfor | 
the survival of the identity of this 


ancient country. Surely no country 
depends for its identity mainly on thé 
conglomerate accretions of its cultural 
past or its mutable humanity — it 
depends overwhelming on its own 
peculiar physical integrity, its geo- 


morphology and the flora and fauna. 


that belong to it distinctively. Oddly 
` enough, itis our poets and not our rul- 
ers or politicians who have realized 
this profound truth—itis they thathave 
sung ofour mountains and valleys and 
rivers, sounding seas and vast coast- 
lines, great forests and lovely flowers, 
and of our birds and beasts. 

The dissipation of India’s physi- 
cal integrity has now reached the stage 
where further indiscriminate demands 
on its natural resources will certainly 
erode its very identity. Forthis reason, 
it is imperative that adequate tracts, 


typical of the country's quiddity,. 


should be freed from human exploi- 
tation and protected efficiently. Only, 
that can ensure the continuence of 
India's identity: With our vast popu- 
lationsand growing industrialisation, 
it will be unrealistic to ask for much 
territory even for this vital national 
purpose, but a modest five per cent of 
the total land area should suffice, in 
thecircumstances. Naturally, this will 
include all existing wildlife preserves, 
so that no further demands need be 
: made on our forests; for the rest it will 
embrace notable geomorphological 
features and areas not provided for 
so far in our wildlife effort, such as 
swamps, estuaries, offshore islands, 
mountain tops and, by no means last, 
adequate expanses of plains for the 
wildlife of the open country, now so 
sadly lacking sanctuary. 


Fatal links 


VALMIK THAPAR 


‘WHY can’t we save the tiger? Why 
can’t we save our parks? What is the 
problem?’ Iamendlessly asked. Rhe- 
torical questions, but how many of us 
understand the mechanisms that are 
supposed to govern wildlife? 
Because of a preferred igno- 
rance about nature and her ways, 
wildlife conservation has become a 
dirty word for most people. A mere 
mention sets offa furious debate about 
‘elite armchairconservationists’ , 'eco- 
fascism’, ‘people’s rights’, ‘deprivation 
of tribals’, or forest dwellers’ ‘indig- 
enous cultures’ and much more. While 
this battle between different lobbies 
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“rages, a part the wildlife and wilder- 
. nessofthiscountry vanish each year. 


Sadly, the reason is that we are 


. engulfed by an ignorarice ofthe value 


of nature. Whether politician, bureau- 
crat, conservationist, NGO, tribal, vil- 


lager or activist—everyone is obsessed 


with the jargon and fashions that 
encompass the processes of keeping 
alive the great storehouses of natural 
treasures in our country. 


F.. go beyond the jargon. The 
concepts that governed sacied groves 
are being lost forever. For most poli- 
ticians, bureaucrats and büsinessmen 


ignorance 18 bliss since it makes it- 


easier to exploit the natural treasury. 


-Everyone has a rationale, everyone 


hasa solution, everyone justifies their 
lobbies and vested interests, but few 
serve the cause of nature or wildlife. 
Few care that endless rivers afe born 
in the tiger's forests and that these 
tiger habitats are probably the most 
important water catchment areas left 
in the country. Hundreds of rivers, 


‚ rivulets, streams, nallahs are born in | 


wildlife areas and serve the essential 


. purpose of providing life to millions 


of people in their vicinity. 


. Few know that national parks. 
cover only one percent of India’s land 


mass and not even these are inviolate. 
The laws that govern our natural 
resources are continuously flouted. 


. Few саге that the fragments of natu- 


ral treasures that remain are some of 
the most vital reservoirs of medicinal 
knowledge known.to man. Few care 
about our priceless wildernéss. Even 
the so-called sensible activists who 
propogate the involvement of local 
communities in the management of 
our protected areas are i gnorant of the 
ground realities. - 

_ Most people have their personal 


И agendas. And asthe debates rage, the 
wilderness gets looted and pillaged. | 


For those who exploit, it is а moment 


Wildlife 


to swallow more and more of these 
treasures, which are not only easily 
convertible into cash but probably so 
valuable that some would call them 
priceless. It is one of India’s greatest 
tragedies that because of this preferred 
ignorance no consensus is reached on 
conservation, making it convenient 
for those.who rule. They, have set a 
perfect stage to pick and plunder at 
their whim and fancy. It is dorie on the 


с, excuséofsocalled ‘development’ —a 


word used as a guise to cover every 
exploitative activity. Let us look at 
the actual working of the system’s 
involved in wildlife conservation and 
try and understand how this depletion 
of ournatural treasury occurs. 

To reveal the inability of both 


the Centre and state governments to : 


function in the interest of wildlife, I 
will examine in detail the example. of 
one state. Madhya Pradesh is sup- 
posed to have excellent forest cover, 
the maximum number of tigers in 


' India and, on paper,:the political will 


to translate policy into field action. 
М.Р. had nearly 30% of forest cover 
and 1596 of the world's tigers. From 
the period starting 1992, I wilktry and 
highlight specific examples: of policy 
and decision- making. ч 


А 1992, the minister for епуігоп- 


mentand forests was closely linked to ; 


the man who was to be the future chief 
minister of Madhya Pradesh. They 
could have been the most effective 
duo for protecting the natural heritage 
of Madhya Pradesh. Our'story starts 
in 1992, when a tract of forest that 
fellin the minister’s constituency was 
declared a Project Tiger reserve. One 
thought that the minister would set 


‘an example and make Pench a model 


for our tiger reserves. I had just been 


„appointed to the steering committee 


of Project Tiger and was beginning to 


learn the ways of the system that gov- 


ern the natural heritage of this country. 


Fishing was prohibited in Pench 


- as it was anational park and therefore 
covered by the Wildlife Protection ` 

‚ Act (1972). The following clause of 

theactappliedtothearea: — ^ | 


“Мо person shall destroy, exploit, or 
remove any wildlife from a National 
` Park, or destroy or damage the habitat 
' of any wild animai, or deprive any 


- wildlife animal of its habitat within 


, such National Park except under andin 
accordance with a permit granted by 
_ the Chief Wildlife Warden and nosuch 
permitshall be gr anted.unless the state 


government, being satisfied that such ' 


$ destruction, exploitation, orremoval of 
wildlife from the National Park is nec- 


essary for the improvement and better - 


management of wildlife therein, 

authorises the issue of such permit." 
B. мё have become masters: of 
ising the law and the grey areas in it, 
and the above clause 35(6) of the 


“Wildlife Protection Act has been 


much abused. In this case a joint sec- 


: retary in the Ministry of Environment 
and Forests initiated a process and . 


faxed the principal forest secretary of 
Madhya Pradesh, stating inrelation to 
therightsoffishermen: ` ~ 


“Ав per information available in this 


ministry, the aforesaid formalities have "T. 


not been duly completed in respect 
of Pénch National Park'and the final 
` notification is yet to issue: If so, fish- 
ingrights of the local people cannot be 
abridged without compensation and 
‚ lawful acquisition and would have to 
be continued till the formalities laid 
down for acquisition of rights are 
completed =- ; i 
“This fax message was likea mis- 
sile for the state government and they 


must have wondered if the makers of | 


the law were turning into the break- 
ers of the law. - After all, everyone 
knew that it was on! y 10 years ago that 
a'dam was constructed 1 in the area 


and.50 sq km of forest cleared for the 


water reservoir in the heart of the 
national park. Since this was so recent, 
- there was no question of any tradi- 
tional fisherman or traditional fishing 
rights in this entire expanse. But the 
central government had opened up a 
‘hornets nestas far asthe issue of rights 
was concerned and questioned the 
very basis of the national park. It 
was all about the millions of dollars 
worth of fish in the water reservoir and 
` every fishing mafia in India wanted 
their bite of flesh, whether through 
‘traditional’ fishing rights or any 
other way. The lobbies had begun to 
work, taking their cue from the Min- 
istry of Environmentand Forests’ first 
message. 


F.. over two years this issue went 
back and forth between central and 
state government, since to permit fish- 
ingunderthe laws ofthis country was 
not easy. Towards the end of 1993, a 
new chief minister of Madhya 
Pradesh was in the saddle. But in the 
interim the minister of environment 
and forests made all the right noises. 
In September 1992 he wrote to 
thechief minister of Madhya Pradesh: 
*Madhya Pradesh can boast of the 
single largest population of tigers in 
the world (more than 900), which con- 
stitutes one-fourth ofthecountry's, and 
one-sixth of the world's wild popula- 
tion of tiger. Three-fourth of the 45 dis- 
tricts have substantial forest cover. 
Madhya Pradesh could rightly be 
called the "Tiger State". 
Ihave been discussing this with some 
experts, including members of the 
Steering Committee of Project Tiger 
and other wildlife lovers. [feel that we 
could develop a whole new approach 


. for the conservation of biological 


diversity and natural resources, as well 
as the socio-economic developmentof 
people, particularly tribals and forest 
dwellers in Madhya Pradesh by using 
tiger conservation as a means.’ 


4 


We liave become masters of 
rhetoric. The chief minister accepted 
the concept and created a tiger state 
committee, to which I was appointed, 
to work out a detailed strategy paper. 
By 1995theprocess was well underway 
- Madhya Pradesh was declared the 
tiger state and was:to adopt all-round 
policies friendly to tigers, including set- 
ting up a tiger cell which was formed 


. at the police headquarters to deal with 


poaching and illegal trade. 


A lot of excellent rhetoric spewed 
out over the.next year. Both the min- 
ister of environment and forests and 


' the chief minister of Madhya Pradesh 


wrote splendid responses on different 
issues, but it was all paper work with- 
out any field action. To a detailed 
proposal prepared by a colleague and 
myself on what the tiger state should be 
doing, the chief minister responded: 
‘I thankfully acknowledge receipt of 
your joint letter dated 5 September 
1995. The concern expressed in your 
: letter, certainly, strengthens ourresolve 
to intensify the efforts in the protection 
and preservation of wildlife and par- 
ticularly of the tiger in Madhya 
Pradesh. Dueto limitations of financial 
resources, Tunderstand that some of the 
recommendations made by the Tiger 
State Committee could not be imple- 
mented so far. However, arrangements 
‚ аге being made to provide better 
communication facilities such as fax 
machine in the office of the Addl. PCCF 
(Wildlife). Wireless sets have already 
been provided to the National Parks. 


The authorisation for the use of fire’ 


arms by the forest staff in sensitive 
areas are being examined, on priority. 
The formation of the Tiger Cell in the 
PHQand the co-ordinated efforts being 
made by the police and the forest offic- 
ers atthe field level have turned the heat 
on the poachers. We intend to keep up 
_ this pressure without any relent. The 
Chief Wildlife Warden, Madhya 


Pradeshinforms me that the next meet- 
ing of the Tiger State Committee ts 
being planned in October 1995. This 
forum should enable you to interact 
more closely with the other members 
of the committee as well as officers 
of the forest and police departments 
in giving further shape to the anti- 
poaching drive. I look forward to your 
continued support on this noble cause 
and welcome suggestions for improv- 
ing our approach in this endeavour.’ 
We only managed to get one fax 
machine forthe chief wildlite warden’s 
office! 


T.. Union minister also gave 
some splendid suggestions to the chief 
minister. In a letter in May 1995 he 
stated: 
*Here are some immediate steps we 
"could take. f 
(a) dramatically step up intelligence, 
patrolling and arrests to force the gangs 
to suspend operations till we have time 
to regroup our efforts to stamp out the 
menace; 
(b) place all known and habitual wild- 
life poachers under arrest and oppose 
theirrelease on bail; 
(c) consult with the Chief Wildlife 
Warden before transfer of any forest or 
police officer serving ina tiger area, or 
involved with the M.P. Tiger State 
Committee, because sometimes, by 
purecoincidence, a transfer takes place 
immediately after a seizure and this 
conveys the wrong signal that the 
poaching mafia has influence in high 
places; А 2 
(d) consult the Law Departmenton the 
possibility of codification of firearms 
for forest staff so that the 800 weapons 
lying in the armouries can be used by 
them against poachers. We should also 
instruct them to brief us on the feasi- 
bility of enhancing punishment in the 
acts to a minimum of ten years of 
_ imprisonment, making the offencenon- 
bailable. I am instructing my officers 
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to advise me along the same lines for 
central legislation; 
(е) issue instructions to all icon 
DFO’s and CF's about prioritising the 


protection of the tiger. CWLW must be- 


authorised to make entries in the con- 


` fidential report of these personnel, іп ` ` 


addition to the normal channels; 
(f) аПо four HF frequencies to the 
Wildlife Wing for better communica- 


tion, and two DFO's and. three ACF's, 
must be posted at the CWLW office in . 
Bhopalforanti-poaching and strength- 


ening tiger management; 

(g т) resource mobilisation must be 
immediately begun, particularly to 
acquire vehicles; ;fire-protection equi- 
pinent and for reward schemes for 
informers. 

On my part, I have immediately insti- 
tuted similar steps at the Centre and 
will see to if that co-ordinated action is 


taken by the Tiger Crisis Cell at the 
Centre and the Tiger Cell of Madhya, 


` Pradesh. The back of the poaching 
gangs must be broken within the next 


four weeks, but I would-like to ensure ` 
that the focus does not fall merely on: 


> the weakest link which happens to be 
the adivasis who actually use the poi- 
"son or tr aps. We must get to the very 
. top, or at least break the transport and 
trade links between Mandla, Jabalpur, 
BalaghatandSeoni. ° 


On the other hand, it would notbeapp- 
ropriate to snatch away certain activi- 
ties of hill and poor people, which may 
ultimately help in the improvement of 
bio-diversity of the , protected area so 
that the traditional atmosphere of con- 
flict between the park management and 


. the local residents be replaced bya 


` diversity would be different, the priori- - 


more co-operative interface. 
The solutions to be adopted would, of 
course, have to be location-specific; in 


different sanctuaries and parks, the | 


problems would be different; the bio- 


. ties would be different, and therefore, 


thesolutions too would differ: 


In the Pench Tiger Reserve, the Totla- -. 
dohreservoirisanartificial onecreated ` 


due to the completion of a dam down- 
stream about 8 years ago. This is not 


_an in Sifu lake. So if any use of bio- 
resource of the pond could ultimately . 


help in the improvement and better 


"management of the reserve, by reduc- 


ingtheir dependenceon illegal felling 
of trees and poaching of wild animals, 


and also increasing the interface of. - 
local people with the park authorities” 
— this may be explored as envisioned . 


in Section 35(6) of the Wildlife Pro- 
tection Act.’ 


Note that the boss of Indian wildlife 
was now not even calling the Pench 


Tiger Reserveanational park. He was, 
talking of a 50 sq km reservoir as a ` 
pond: and in writing he was asking the ~ 


` part of the reservoirfalls in neighbour- ` 


ing Maharashtra, the Government of 
Maharashtra took legal opinion and 
wrote to the state of Madhya Pradesh 
objecting to the entire happening: 


~ 7 ‘In 1975 the Government of Maha- | 


rashtra vide its resolution No. PGS- 


71375/121748-ҒІ dt. 22/11/1975 has 


declared its intention to constitute an 
areaof257,26sq kms asanational park 


` to be known as Pench National Park.. 


~ The area of submergence as explained 
in (1) above is included, in this notifi- 
cation. The Law and Judiciary Depart- 
ment of Government of Maharashtra 

. has given the opinion that all the pro- 
. visions of the Wildlife Protection Act 
71972 apply to the. intended national 

park also. 

The provisions of the indian Forest 
Act 1927, and The Wildlife Protection 


Act 1972, in relation to fishing in the т 


reserved forest and'national park, 
respectively, are as follows: As per 
26(d) of the IFA, tr espassing inareser- 
' ved forestis prohibited. ‘As per 26(i) of 
the IFA, fishing in reserved, forest is 
prohibited. AS per section 65(A) of the 


‘IFA, offences under section (i) are ñon- . 


bailable. As persection 23 of the IFA, nO 
prescriptive rights accrue Over reser- 
ved forest except by succession etc. 

. As per section 35(3) read with section 


` (20) of The Wildlife Protection Act 
; 1972, after the issué of notification of - 
` intended national park, nofreshrights 


а accrue over such area. As per section 
` 35(6)-of the Wildlife (Protection) Act . 
:1972, destruction or removal of any 
wildlife or destruction or damage to 
hábitatofany wild animal is prohibited 
except the activity beneficial t to wild- 

- life management. к 


0 nfortunately, all of the above 
remained hot air. Meanwhile, the’ 
- ‘fishing’ issue resurfaced and against 
- the advice of the entire steering com- 
mittee of Project Tiger, the boss of 
wildlife in India, the additional IGF 
(wildlife) wrote a letter to the princi- 
pal forest secretary of M.P. in January 
“ 1995: 
‘We: have been receiving several 
representations from people-engaged 
in fishing in the Totladoh reservoir 
of Pench Tiger Reserve (soon to be 
declared as national park). The com- 
‘plaints are d twotypes:. 


state government to explore the loop- 
holes in 35(6) of me МІНДЕ Protec- 
tion TARE 


O. the next six months many - 
members of the stéering committee of 
Project Tiger wrote letters.opposing 
this move. But the then director, 
Project Tiger failed to stipport his 
steering committee. At an evening 
function, he went up to the minister 
and remarked, ‘Iam glad fishing will 
commence in the tiger réserve — the 
World Bank will- welcome it.’ Since 


- From the above clarifications it would 
become clear that the submergence 
area of the reservoir is not only areser- 
ved forest but is also a part of intended 

` Pench National Park. Therefore fish- 
ing in the reservoir becomes violative 
of the provisions of both, the Indian 

Forest Act 1927 and the Wildlife Pro- 
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tection Act [972, and is liable for final 
action under both the Acts.’ 


B. none of this was of any use and 


on 30 May 1996 the chief wildlife 


warden of M.P. issued an order grant- 
ing 305 fishing permits in the heart of 
the Pench Tiger Reserve. In his order 
he stated that he had been instructed 
by the chief minister to do so. The 


Maharashtra government once again - 


strongly opposed this move, stating 
that the Madhya Pradesh goverri- 
ment’s interpretation of the Wildlife 
Protection Act was different from 
theirs. As a result two rules applied to 
the same water reservoir in which no 
fishing was permitted in Maharashtra 
while fishing was permitted in 
Madhya Pradesh. It was the perfect 
recipe for the mafia to force open the 
entire area and stir the activists into 
demanding their fishing rights. АП 
the vested interests in exploiting the 
area had been perfectly massaged into 
action. | 
Fromthe Centre, even the office 
of Project Tiger bent over backwards 
tousethe grey areas and rationalise the 
‘fishing rights’ of poor people. My 
opposition to this move was notappre- 
ciated and a senior official in thé min- 


istry whispered, ‘District records can 


always be tampered with to create 


fishing rights.’ I could not believe it. 


Suddenly the minister changed. Icon- 
tinued my opposition to what had hap- 
pened in Pench and on the basis of my 
letter, the same boss of wildlife (now 
underadifferent minister) wrote to the 
principal secretary of forests, Madhya 
Pradesh: . 
‘Iam not sure about the authenticity of 
the statement made by the CWLW, 
Madhya Pradesh. I understand a large 
_ part of Pench Tiger Reserve is a reser- 
ved {6rest, and in а reserved forest no 
rightof'any individual can exist unless 
the same is recorded at the time of 
reservation process. Such record or 


reference is normally reflected in the 
volume-Lofthe working plan prescrip- 
tion inthéchapterthatdeals with rights 
and concessions of the local people. It 
may, thus be indicated whether any 
such right was recorded in the Pench 


Reserved Forest at the time of consti- 


tution of the reserved forest. : 
The demand for fishing in Pench is 
mostly coming after the Pench dam 
was constructed, may be about 10 or 
15 years back. I am sure that such 
demands cannot be age old as the res- 
ervoir was not in existence earlier. So 
even if thc final notification of the 
national park is pending and the pro- 
cess under section 19-26 of Wild- 
life Protection Act is yet to be gone 
through, the control of rights Сап eas- 
ily be made with reference to.the 
records ofthe working plan and admis- 
sionorinadmission of such rights atthe 
time of constitution of the reservation 
of forest, pending final notification 
ofthe national park. 
Minister, Environment and Forest has 
pursued the note of CWLw, M.P. dated 
10 July 1996 and he has observed that 
the remarks are evasive and ambigu- 
ous. I would, therefore, request you to 
furnish a specific reply in this regard 
within 10 August 1996 after which 
the case will again be placed to Minis- 
ter, Environment and Forests for his 
orders.’ ' 


- 


| he same officer under a different | 


minister had taken a-somersault, but 
thistimethe M.P. government was not 
goingtobecaught with its pants down. 
In a tough reply to the ministry (the 
first of its kind in ministry records) 


.the additional secretary forests of 


М.Р. wrote to the boss of wildlife, the 


- additional IGF (wildlife): 


‘The perusal of the above letter makes 
it abundantly clear that the matter of 
traditional rights of fisherman was 
raised for the first time by the Govern- 
ment of India and it was at the specific 


. instructions of the Government of 


India that the state government exam- 
ined the matter in the light of Section 
35(6) of the Wildlife (Conservation) 
Act, 1972. For ready reference а copy 
of fax dt. 15/7/92 of Joint Secretary, 
Gol, Mr. S.S. Hasurkar and your letter 
dt. 17.1.1995 is enclosed herewith. It 
iscleartrom the persual of these letters 
at that point of time, the state govern- 
ment was in favour of stopping fishing 
in Pench National Park area and was 
acting accordingly. But the state was 
| compelled to change this stand due to 
| GON’ в1пїгисйїоп.` 


Eu ex fromthe chief 
wildlife warden to Project Tiger 
Delhi. Because of the differences 
betweén the Centre and state, and the 
inter-state problems over the use of 
the reservoir, the matter ended up in 
the Supreme Court. Everybody was 
against fishing — the state wildlife 


advisory board, the steering com- 


mittee of Project Tigerand many other 
NGO's. AstheSupreme Court debated 
the issues, activist organisations 


joined hands in support of fishing and 


the poor fishermen appeared in and 


‘out of court. The mafia lobbies, poli- 


ticians and bureaucrats were thrilled 
that the tribal organisations stood on 
the same platform as them. ] remember 


asenioraideinthe minister’ s office tell- 


ing me: ‘You see now how others can 
beengaged to fight the battle." 

In all this confusion, the Sup- 
reme Courtsupported Maharashtra’s 
ban on fishing, but permitted 305 fish- 
ing permits to continue in Madhya 
Pradesh till the final notification of the 
area, They also made a long list of . 
stringent conditions under which fish- 
ing could be done. Now India had 
one large reservoir declared аза natio- 
nal park, administered by two state 
governments, in which fishing was 
banned in one half of the area and 
permitted in the other half! India’s 
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. Wildlife Protection Act had been inter- 
preted in two different ways for the 
a 2 of water. : 


` he field director of Pench Tiger 
Reserve and his deputy were trans- 
ferred for having done their duty to 
control illegal fishing. The new direc- 
tor of Project Tiger objected to the’ 
transfer, butnowthe state government 
„was inno mood to listen to the central 
. government. And though the Supreme 
` -Court had asked for immediate final 
' notification of the area, two years later 
nothing has happened. In fact, there is 
immense pressure by fishing mafias 
on the Maharashtra governmerit to 
open up thearea to fishing; following 
the precedent of Madhya Pr adesh. It 
is one big mess. 

_ Another public interest litiga- 
tion concerning Madhya Pradesh 
went before the Supreme Court of 


India. The case concerned the collec-~ 
tion of minor forest produce in pro- _ 
tected areas. The court was very Clear. 


about wildlife matters: 
‘The matter, however, does not rest 
there. The petitioner contends that the 

> forest cover in'the state of Madhya 
Pradesh is gradually-shrinking: As 
pointed outearlier, there is ashrinkage 
to the extent of 145 54 km between 
[991 and 1993. In our country, the total 


forest-cover is far less than the ideal . . 


minimum of one-third ofthe total land. 
We cannot, therefore, afford any fur- 
ther shrinkage in the forest cover in our 
country. If one of the reasons for this 
shrinkage is the entry of villagers and 
tribals living in and around the sanctu- 
aries and the national parks, there can 
` be no doubt that urgent steps must be 
taken to prevent any destruction or 
damage to the envirónment, the flora 
and fauna and wildlife in those areas, 
If the only reason which compels the 


state government to permit entry and 


- collection of tendu leaves is not hav- 
ing acquired the rights of villagers/ 


Wildlife 


5 


tribals and having failed to locate any 
area for their rehabilitation, we think 
that inertia in this behalf cannot be 


`- tolerated. We are, therefore, of the 


opinion that while we do notquash the 
order of 28.3.1995, we think that the 
state government must be directed to 
decidé on the question of completing 
the process for issuing final -notitica- 
tions and then take urgent steps to 
complete the procedure for declaring/ 
notifying the areas as sanctuaries and 


national parks under section 26A and . 


35 of the Act. 
We, therefore, direct that the state gov- 


' . ernment shall take immediate action 


under Chapter IV of the Act ànd insti- 
tute an inquiry, acquire the rights of 
| those who claim any right in or over 
any land proposed to beincluded inthe 


sanctuary/national park, and thereafter | 


proceed to issue a final notification 
- under section 26A and 35 of the Act 


declaring such areas as sanctuaties/ - 


national parks. 


We direct the state government to 


initiate action in this behalf within a 


period of six months from today and - 
expeditiously conclude the same show-- 


ing that sense of urgency as iş expected 
of a'state government in such matters 
as enjoined by Articlé48A of the Con- 
-stitution and at the same time keeping 
vin view the duty enshrined in Article i 


5!A(g) ofthe Constitution. Weare sure, 


and we have no reason'to doubt, that 
the state government would show the 


required zeal to expeditiously declare - 


and notify the areas as sanctuaries/ 
national parks.’ ` 


Y ears later no one is bothered by 


time deadlines orexpeditious declara- 
tionsand final notifications. Such are 
the prioritieseven after Supreme Court 


orders. There is little progress:or urg- . . 


епсу in final notifications. This delay 


Keeps open the possibility of never 


ending exploitation of the forests of 
Madhya Pradesh by vested interests. 


Madhya Pradesh has had the 
highest number of poachers caught, 
skins seized, and most of our poach- 
ing gangs operate across the state. 
Several hundred skins of different 
animals have béen seized in the state 
between 1991-1997, including dozens 


of tiger skins, and over 100 poachers - 
. haye been arrested. The state today. 


has no mechanism to function in the 
tiger’s interest and the central govern- 
ment has little interest in the entire 
happening. The tiger cell atthe police 
headquarters desperately needs funds 
that are never allocated, ‘such that its 


“effectiveness is totally neutralised. 


he gravity of poaching was driven 


hometo me when in 1995, atthe height 
of the tiger crisis, a minister who 


‘served’ the forests of India was given > 


a gift from well-wishers in his con- 
stituency, which happened to fall ina 
tigerreserve. The gift wasatigerskin! 
I realised that if such gifts could be 


- presented to the powers that be, there. 
was little chance to effectively save | 
‘tigers in Madhya Pradesh. There were 


several cases oftherich and politically 
powerful poaching, or their kin violat- 
ing the sanctity of our laws. 

Despite these problems plagu- 
ing the state, the government “іпсге- 


ased' the number of tigers i inthe 1997 ` 


census by 10, just to show progress. 


The gr eattragedy of this entire opera-. 


tion is evidentfroma letter the census 


co-ordinator wrofe to his boss, the- 


chief wildlife warden: 


‘As directed, the tigei/leopard popula- 


tion estimation figures received from 
“the respecti ve conservators, have been 
compiled aleng with the prey base and 
other related details. However; despite 
repeated requests; the pug mark trac- 


ings have been received only from a 


few circles: The. circle-wise.details 
are appended for ready reference. It is 
' requested that the conservators may 


kindly be directed to keep a record of - 


the pug mark tracings pertaining to the 
estimation figures, as communicated 
by them; for future reference. In the 
absence of pug mark tracings from 
many circles, the tabulation being sent 
from this end amounts to a compila- 
tiononly.' i 


+ 


| he so called tiger census, а game 


of numbers, was based on a method- - 


ology using the pugmark tracer. How 
could figures beeven compiled with- 
out it? This reminds me of atime when 
the numbers of tigers, dead or alive, 
werea matter of much debate. Iremem- 


ber how a former director of Project : 
. Tiger addressed the tiger crisis cell, 


insisting that in the last 7 months only 
one tiger had been poached since this 
was the official information on the 
subject which had reached his table 
from India's bureacratic maze. This 
figure was even placed before tlic 
Parliament. | i 
But in these same years much 
more was afflicting the tiger state. 
Under the Forest Conservation 


Act of 1980, the Ministry of Environ- _ 


ment and Forests has a forest conser- 


vation act committee (one of the most - 


powerful in the Ministry of Environ- 
ment and Forests) which considers 
proposals for the release of forest land. 
This committee had released 230,000 
hectares of forest land in M.P. since 
1980. It was, however, in the last 6-7 
years, that the maximum release of 
forest (tiger habitat) has taken place— 
160,000 hectares — for mines, dams, 
army firing ranges, irrigation projects 
orlegalising encroachments. | 


The tiger state leads all the states - 


in the Union in its quest for diverting 
forest lands: Let us look at some of 
the terrible violations that have take 
place. A request was made by the state 
torelease 3,000 hectares of forest land 
for a hydro-electric project from the 
Shivpuri forestdivision. The proposal 


was examined and cleared by the | 


Ministry of Environmentand Forests. 
After all; the original application for 
this clearance from Madhya Pradesh 
clearly stated that in 1994 the chiéf 
wildlife warden of the state consid- 
ered theareato have no wildlife ofany 
significance. Further, the divisional 
forest officer recommended the diver- 
sion, even though Rs 5 crore worth of 
trees were listed as the value, But, the 


matter was much more serious, since 


all these were official comments ona 


` national park! The land in question 


includeda portion ofMadhav National 
Park. The M.P. government, instead of 
clarifying this in its original applica- 
tion, had only stated 'Shivpuri forest 
division’, and legal status as ‘P.F. and 
R.F'. (which means protected forest 
and reserved forest). No mention of 
the national park! 


№... every fact sheet from 
Madhya Pradesh. requesting the 


reléase of forest land states that ‘wild- ` 


life is of no significance.’ This is how 
the Forest Department serves our 
natural treasury. Little did the central 
government realise that 1,500 hect- 
ares of this land had been notified as 
Madhav National Park. I discovered 
this fact on a visit to look ata dam site 
and the violations taking placein con- 
struction work. They immediately 


‘tried to stop the release when I brou ght 


it to their notice. In a letter to me, the 

additional IGF (wildlife) wrote: 
‘It is revealed that the permission 
granted for transfer of forest Jand for 
Sindh, Mohini Sagar Phase-II Hydro 
Electric Project was obtained by the 
Madhya Pradesh government without 
informing that the land forms part of 
the national park. Once it came to the 
notice of the central government that 


` the land proposed for transfer is within. 


the national park, the project was 
rejected and the state government was 
asked to fix the responsibility against 
the erring official.’ 


But the Government of India 
had been totally fooled and in the inter- 
vening period the irrigation project 
had spent more than Rs 80 crore, dam- 
aging the forest land in question with 
just under 5,00,000 trees. Even today 
the state governmentis least bothered 
about the central government ban on 
the Sindh Phase I] project, and contin- 
ues its work in the national park and 
on forest land. One of the most seri- 
ous violations of the laws that govern 
our natural heritage had been detected, 
but how many go undetected? 


S, far as hydro-electric and river | 


valley projects areconcerned, Madhya 
Pradesh has a record of a 9096 viola- 
tion of all mandatory conditions that 
govern these mega projects. An end- 
less. stream of violations of the 
Environment Protection Act and the 
Forest Conservation Act litter the 
corridors of the Ministry of Environ- 
ment and Forests. Though these 
violations have been recorded by 
the ministry's regional offices, no 
action has been taken to punish the 
offenders. ` 

InthesameShivpuri forestdivi- 
sion, other violations resulting from 
the permission to mine inside the natio- 
nal park have added fuel to the fire and 
degrade both forest and wildlife in the 


area. I strongly objected tothe permis- . 


sion given by the ministry to operate 
seven mines in 930 hectares of park 
area inside the Madhav National Park. 
Please note that in a-clever usage of 
words, both state government and 
the Ministry of Environmentand For- 
ests refer to the land as the ‘proposed 
extension area of Madhav National 
Park’. Someone in the corridors of 
power had ingeniously coined a new 
phrase to describe a national park. 
There is no such thing as a proposed 
extension area of a national park. 
When it is convenient the same gov- 
ernment that notifies a national park 
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65 


66. 


canendup calling the park ^ a proposed 


53 extension ar геа. 


d£ 


с M. objection to the mining was 


based onáletterdated December 1995 
fromthe ministry: 


*Sub: (7) Renewal of mining lease over 


; an area of 930,734 ha. of forest land in 
' district Shivpuri. (ii) Permission for 


.removal of existing material and com- 


pletión of mining opef: ations in the for- 
est areas already broken up in respect 
of 7 mines within the proposed exten- 
sion area of Madhav National Park. 


. Sir. Гат directed to refer to the Chiel 


Minister Madhya Pradesh D.O. letter 
No.4337/CMS/95 dated 1.11.95 add- 


'ressed to the Minister (Environment 
and Forests) , regarding above теп- ` 


tioned-subject and to say thatas a very 


i special case this Ministry has decided 


to grant permission up to 31st March, 
1996 only for removal of existing 


material and completion of mining 


| operations in already broken up area 


in respect of 7 mines located i in the 
proposed ‘extension area of Madhav 
National Park subjectto the condition 


that thestate government will relocate 


the mines outside the national park 


in the alternate areas within the period ” 
of this temporary permission. 
` Itis requested that during the period of ` 


temporary.permission, the concerned 
officials may be directed to keep astrict 


. vigil so that no fresh forest area is bro- 


kenup duri ng this period. It will be per- 
tinent to mention here that regional 
office, Bhopal vide letter addressed to 
Chief Conservator ої. Forests (Land 


`. Managementand F.C.), governmentof 
. Madhya Pradesh has pointed out that” 


mining activities were being continued 


in some fresh forest areas which were . 


: not broken up.earlier. This should not 


have been allowed to re-occur. 


Itis alsoclaritied that no furtherexten- 


sion of temporar y working permission 
from the state gover nment will be en- 
tertained in future.’ 


Wildlife 


Under no law in this coüntry 
could the aboveclearance be given. It 
was obvious that there was a strong 
connection between the lesees of the 
mines and powerful politicians. And - 
beliéve it or not, the ‘special permis- 
sions’ continued. This is indicated by 


aletterdated 14 May 1996, ‘Asavery 


special case this Ministry has decided 
to grant permission up to 30th June 
1996....’ Only in 1997 did the mining 


tated. How could the central govern- 
ment issue such orders and under 
which law? 


T: my objection, the inspector gene- 

ral forestsin the ministry replied: 
"The decision to grant temporary 
working permission up to June, 1996 
in respect of 7 mines located in рїо- 
posed extension area of Madhav Natio- 
nal Park has been taken after careful 
examination of all the issues includ- 
ing hardships to local labourers 
engaged in the mines. It will be perti- 
nent to mention that this permission is 
only for removal of existing material 


and coinpletion of mining operations . 


over already broken up forest area 
and more importantly.subject to the 
` condition of relocation of these.mines 
outside the national park within this 
period, so that the interest of the wild- 
life and labourers employed in these 
quarries can be safeguarded simulta- 
neously.” 
Icould not believe itand i inalet- 


terto the IG Forests it was clarified that - 


the area was reserved forest, national 
park land and it was illegal for the miñ- 
istry to allow mining or removal of 
materials irrespective of the feelings 
of the labourer$. Also, if the feelings 


of the labourers working i in illegal . 
mines were so important to the Min- - 
istry of Environmentand Forésts, they ` 


should have found alternativecem- 
ployment schemes for them. I never 
gotanotherreply. 


we 


Similar examples of mining 


have taken their toll on Madhya ' 


Pradesh’s forests. There are endless 


violations of a serious nature in Panna’ 
Tiger Reserve, the entire Bastar belt” 


and in pockets across the length and 
breadth of the state. The Forest Con- 


-servation Act and the Wildlife Pro-, 


tection Act are totally abused. I even 
discovered the case ofa missing sanc- 


„шагу in the list of Madhya Pradesh’s 
stop after the area was totally devas- 


protected areas: Panna Sanctuary at 
the edge of Panna Tiger Reserve 


where endless mining encr oachments - 


һауе occurred.-For some reason it 
was left out of the list and only recently 
- has it reappeared. Such is the pr iority 


- given toa sanctuary by. the state, gov- 


ernment.” 


I. other cases, land from protected 


“areas was being palmed off for irriga- , 


tion projects which were totally in vio- 
lation of the law. 40 hectares of land 


were given from Pachmarhi Sanctu- 


ary and a similar amount from 
Noradehi Sanctuary: I asked under 


which.law was land from protected . 


areas being given to irrigation pro- 


jects. I knew that under the- Wildlife _ 


Protection Act the only way this was 


possible was by dénotification through: 
a majority vote in the state legislative ` 


assembly. The reply: 

_ ‘As regards the Amadehi Tank Project 
in Panchmarhi forests, the Chief Wild- 
life Warden, Madhya Pradesh has 
given а categorical certificate that the 
proposed transfer of land would not 
affect the wildlife of Panchmarhi Sanc- 
tuary and accordingly the proposal was 

_approved vide this. Ministry^s. letter 

- dated 17.7.92. | 
Now the letter dated 13.8.96 of CWLW, 
“МР. objecting the release of land-4 


years after-the land has already been ` 
 reléased; was sent to the Government - 


of M.P. for their comments. You are 


_also apprised of the situation in the : 


7 matterearlier. 


The CWLW has, certified that the area 
proposed does not form habitat of any 
migrating fauna or breeding ground 
and has recommended the proposal. 
Area approved in the case is 30.76 ha 
forest land which às per the CWLW, 
M.P. falls outside the boundary of 
Neradehi Wildlife Sanctuary.’ 


H ow many cases exist where land 


"from protected areas is handed away 


without any legal basis? It is a night- 
mare of violations that pile up in the 
files while our forests vanish each 
year. Political will to protect wildlife 
was absent, and when the central gov- 
ernment did not accept the ‘proposed 
diversion’ the M.P. legislative assem- 


bly denotified the area. 160 hectares 


of Ghatigaon Great India Bustard 
Sanctuary were denotified by the leg- 
islative assembly-for a railway line in 
1993. Today this area has few signs of 
any wildlife. So much for the tiger 


State. 


Madhya Pradesh leads in the 
race between the states for destroying 


_their own natural heritage. This state 


earns arevenue off $160 million from 
its forests, be it through commercial 
timber operations or from exploitation 
of minor forest produce. However, not 
even a minuscule half a million dol- 
lars goes back into the protection of 
the natural treasury. This is why the 
forest vanishes. Let us look at some 
official statistics to see what happened 
in the 1990s to the forests of Madhya 
Pradesh, which are its chest of natu- 
ral treasures. қ i 
Itis clear froma Planning Com- 
mission report that out of the 135,000 
sq kms of forest cover, 72,000 sq kms 
was degraded — а result of the lack of 
funds spent on protection This was 
the highest level of degradation for 
any state in India. The Forest Survey 
of India’s 1993-1995 report revealed 
a loss of dense forest cover to the tune 
of 12,500 sq kms in Madhya Pradesh 


and this was 70% of the total loss in 
India! The same report revealed a 
shocking total loss of 4,000 sq kms of 
forest in the tiger state, the highest loss 
of forest for any state in India. 

. Itis quite amazing how till the 
1990s there was little decline in the 
forest cover and then everything 
started to go wrong. Till 1989, the 


Forest Survey of India revealed an ` 


increase of forest cover for Madhya 


` Pradesh but in the 19905 started the 


first decrease of 389 sq kms in 1991, 
232sqkmsin 1993 and then of course 
theshocking figures of 1995.In 1995, 
the forestarea underillegal encroach- 
ment was 2,200 sq kms, the highest in 
India. In the 1990s a total of 1,600 sq 
kms of prime forest land was diverted. 
Tt was clear that the natural treasury of 
Central India was being plundered. 
What is the value of these forests? 
One small component of Madhya 
Pradesh’ s treasury is its growing tim- 
ber stock that is ‘marketable’. It is 
estimated at 700 million cubic metres. 
The value of each cubic metre is 
Rs 8000-10,000. The value of Madhya 
Pradesh’s losse’ are mind boggling. 
There are many ways to lose for- 
est cover legally, but probably the 


most ingenious one was exemplified 
by the sal borer episode which rav- 
aged the only viable tiger corridor link 
between Kanha National Park and 
eastern Madhya Pradesh. The sal 
borer is an insect that lives and breeds 
in the sal trees. Some sal trees die 
when there is a profusion of this insect. 
For over a century, reports of this 
insect and its life cycle revealed that 
weather cycles are responsible for its 
profusion and the negative impact 
on the sal tree is contained by chan- 
ges in the weather. But the Madhya 
Pradesh Forest Department, believing 
that itis the master of nature, declared 
an epidemic of sal borer in 1997. 
Meetings and conferences were held 
and the experts agreed that the only 
way to save the sal forests was to cut 
the infected trees so as to minimise the 
infection in the following years. 
Thus began a massive operation 
involving tens of thousands of labou- 
rers and thousands of trucks.in the 
most pristine tiger forests around 
Kanha National Park. Before anyone 
could object, 600,000 trees.were cut 
down. I was asked to assess the situa- 
tion from the wildlife point of view 
and when our sub-committee carried 
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outits field visit; we were shocked that 
scores of healthy sal trees had beencut 
down using the excuse of an ‘insect. 


-Depots of wood were brimming full 


and the largesteconomic exploitation 


. of the sal forests was underway with 


an estimated 30 lakh trees ready for 
the axe. It would have been one of the 
biggest timber operations in indepen- 


" dent India. ~ ` 


F.. tunately; a quickly produced 
anda sharply critical report on this 


.-entire operation resulted i in an inter- 
'vening application in aSupreme Court 
. case which ordered an end to the cut- 
. ting of any live sal tree. -We had lost 


600,000 trees but hopefully saved 


"some. It was amazing to'seean entire 
` system crawl into the life cycle of an 


insect, not to deal with the disease, but 


* to work out the commercial explóita- ' 
tionofthe forest. On the 50th anniver- | 


sary of India's independence and on 
the 25th anniversary of Project Tiger, 
the tiger state was showing its true 


colours in what] consider as one ofthe . 


most shocking episodes of tree felling. 
If we journey across Madhya 


Pradesh and look at some of the pre- ° 


miernational parks, the state of affairs 
is shocking. Kanha Tiger Reserve is 


the jewel in Project Tiger's crown. In - 


the last few years, its tigers have lost 
600,000 trees in their home and in 
those vital corridors that connect them 
totheeast. The management problems 


, of Pench Tiger Reserve are сот- . 
' pounded because of the 305 people 


that fish there. Checking identities, 


making ID cards, controlling.move- ` 
‘ment in the core area is a nightmare 


for park managers. As speed b boats on 


„ the Maharashtra side enforce the ban 


on fishing, the Madhya Pradesh park 


officials watch helplessly as scores of : 
-fishing boats pile up their catch on 
their side of the reservoir. = 


The periphery of Panna Tiger 
Reserve аге a miner's delight and 


Wildlife 


Forest Area Diverted (ha) 


whether for emeralds or white sand 
stone, the pressures steadily mountas 
encroachment and violation increase. 
The area around Bandhavgarh Tiger 
Reserve gets more degradéd- each 
year: Even here, power projects like 
the Sanjay Gandhi thermal power 
plant position themselves on the 


| tiger' s habitat, causing further frag- 


mentation. 
Madhya Pradesh has not been 
leftuntouched by armed political insur- 


gency. In some vital tiger areas like . 


Balaghat near Kanha and in large 


. sections of Bastar, vast tracts of for- 


est are out of control of the Forest 
Department. In the Indrawati Tiger 


Reserve in the Bastar region; forest 4 


staff rarely enters the tiger reserve 
and people are generally advised not 
to go to the area because of a break- 
down of law and order. Poaching i 15 


rampantin this region. And its not just | 
the fivetigerreserves where problems > 


magnify, but also in criticalsanctuary 
areas like Pachmarhi, Вогі; Sitanadi, 
Achanakmar, Noradehi and so on, 
where agricultural encroachments 
eat at the edge of the area. Also, fancy 
plans to expand towns like Paclimarlii 


are drawn up, even. though it is in 


the heart of some of the finest tiger 
country. 

You can still see wildlife and 
tigers in Madhya Pradesh. The ques- 
tion to askis, ‘For how long?’ 

There are a few men in the for- 
est service who serve the natural trea- 


‘sury first, ahd they can be counted on 


one’s’fingers tips. Their courage is . 


commendable, but at the end of it all ' 


they suffer punishment postings and | 
isolation, their bosses write negatively . 
about them in the confidential reports 
which affect their promotions. They 
soon lose hope and commitment. One 
such person worked closely with me 


‘in the preparation of a report, but. 
after its submission (ће: pressures | 
mounted on him to such an extent that 

“һе was.forced to write a note of dis- 


agreement. And this on-a reports he 


Й 


fully agreed with. | 4 


Another officer was relegated 
to oblivion because he fought for 
the rights of wildlife against the-ille- 
galities perpetuated by the- system. 
Most-men serve their bosses or poli- 


tical masters first and the tragedy is 


that the Indian Forest Service is loos- 
ing its teeth as more and more forest 
land vanishes, on nine whims id the : 
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leadership of this country. Few fight | 


back. | ANS 
:InMadhya Pradesh, senior forest 
officers often have huge egos. After all, 


` forest revenues of over Rs 600 crore 


run ће government. Thé World Bank's 
integrated forestry projects made 
symbolic allocations for wildlife, but 
even there the four jeeps that were 


. meant for field officers in protected 


areas were retained by senior officers 
in the state capital. It is difficult to cal- 
culate the resultant damage to wildlife 
and when junior officers question 
such decisions, they are warned to 
keepsilent. The forest service appears 
to have forgotten who it serves first. 
They keep busy. massaging each oth- 
ersegos and keeping up with the fash- 


- ions of the times, forgetting that the 


treasures that must be protected are 
notin the state capital but in the field. 
. Letus not forget that the decla- 
ration of Pench Tiger Reserve did not 
make ita ‘model’, but set it on the path 


_ to destruction. Because Pench was a 


part of the minister’s constituency, it 
enjoyed a favoured status — it was 
one of the seven areas chosen foreco- 
development in a World Bank spon- 
sored scheme. But the Rs 30 crore it 
will get will do nothing — probably 
accelerate the process of destruction 
because few care one-way orthe other. 
The mechanisms to protect nature are 


totally crippled and for most no longer 


in fashion. 


" M.... Pradesh received favo- 


ured status in the ministry while the 


minister was from the state — the giant 


share ofthe budget wentto M.P. Sud- 
denly, afterthe minister left, the chief 
wildlife warden complained to me 
that he was facing grave problems 
because of drastic reductions in the 
budget. I took the matter up with the 
boss of wildlife, the same man who 


‘had dealt with fishing. In his reply, he 


stated: 


'So far as the Madhya Pradesh issue 
is concerned, itrelates to central assis- 
tance under the National Parks and 
Sanctuary scheme and not to Project 
` Tigerscheme. The factis thatalthough 
we had tentatively allocated a much 
higher amount for Madhya Pradesh, 
their proposals were found deficient. 
inmany details. By the time these were 
replied to by the chief wildlife warden, 
we had released the money to the 
other states, based on their demand 
and proposals. You will appreciate 
that funds are released on first-come- 
first-served: basis, and we cannot 
indefinitely hold funds for some state 
which does not submit proper propo- 
sals and full details/clarifications 
in time. You have yourself also men- 
tioned in many meetings that funds 
to be released in time where proposal 
are ready and OK.’ 


W.. was. ‘first-come-first- 


served basis?’ Can you manage wild- 


| life effectively if budgets rise and fall 


atthe entry orexit of politicians? Since 
1996, four ministers have come and 


gone. There are many examples of 


other states — the state of Rajasthan, 
the declared rhino state of Assam, the 
state of Bihar—all with a plate of prob- 
lems that reads like a horror story. The 
World Bank integrated forestry 
projects are also rapidly replacing 
natural forests with exotic plantations, 


be it in Andhra Pradesh, Madhya 


Pradesh and elsewhere. 


The natural treasury of this 


country is vanishing. Its value is a 
million times more than our national 
treasury, be it gold, foreign exchange 
reserves or anything else. We don’t 


_ allow our banks to be robbed, so why 


do we allow our bank of nature to be 
plundered? Lopsided priorities, 
greedy lobbies and acomplete lack of 


commitment to our natural treasures _ 


has resulted in them being relegated 
tooblivion. 


- 
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WEST of Chikmagalur in Karnataka, 


the table-land of the Deccan Plateau 
rises to meet the wrinkled folds of the 
Western Ghats. Nestled in these lofty 
foldsis theKudremukha National Park. 

In the higher elevations of the park, 

grassy knolls crown the wind-beaten 
ridges. Sholaforests with their gnarled 
and stunted trees huddle around gul- 
lies and streams as they hurry into the 


wet, thickly forested valleys below. 


These tracts are more than pretty land- 
scapes — they are among the most 
important watersheds in the region 
with the rivers Bhadra,, Tunga, 
Nethravathi, Suvarna, and Sitanadiall 
arising here. They also suppoit rich 
wildlife assemblages comprising spe- 
cies such as the lion-tailed macaque, 
the great pied hornbill, large predators 
such as the tiger, leopard and dhole, 
and their prey. However, over the last 
three decades, numerous changes 
have occurred in this region, threaten- 
ing its future prospects. 

East of the main Kudrémukha 


- ridge, two decades of iron mining has 


badly scarred hundredsof hectares of 


Restricting human activity 


M.D.MADHUSUDAN 


this landscape. Earlier, huge stretches 


of forests were logged to build roads, ` 


constructa reservoir, and to establish 
the Malleshwara mining township. 
The Forest Department also contri- 
buted to the ruin by covering vast 
stretches of grassland with planta- 
tions of exotic eucalyptus, casurina, 
and acacia. Such devastation con- 
tinues to this day, with the recent 


issue of governmental clearances 


for further ore-prospecting in the 
region. Theregion's wildlifethen, has 
suffered vastly under the onslaught 
of the state's unbridled commercial 
interests. 

West of the main ridge is Dak- 
shina Kannada district. Here, forces 
far less dramatic, but perhaps just as 
pervasive, preside over the devasta- 


tion of wildlife. Last year, I walked ' 


over 200 kilometres through forests 


that were more-or-less bereft of wild- 


life. On these walks, I would hear my 


- experienced local escorts recount 


tales of the region's once teeming 
wildlife. It was mostly their own 


'energetic hunting, they confessed, 


that had caused much of the wildlife 
declines. Today, many more people 
inhabit this region: Hence, they rea- 
soned, the number of guns had risen, 

more land had been broughtunder the 
plough, more cattle grazed in the for- 
ests, with harvest of forest biomass on 


.monumental scales. Thus, even as 
they barely eked out a living, the. 


people here decimated wildlife. 
The Kudremukha ridge then, 


lasa metaphor, stands between two 


importantforces— —commerce and sub- 
sistence — that drive India’s wildlife 
declines. 


Hus the ascendancy of 
state-based commercial interests 
over local subsistence interests cha- 
racterised the colonial policy of 
managing India's natural resources, 


principally its forests. Sucha policy not | 
only facilitated unrestrained commer-- 


cial exploitation of areas under state 


control , butalsonecessarily intensified ' 
subsistence pressure on lands under ` 


local control.' Wildlife suffered in the 


resulting contest between state and . 


local interests. 

Post-independence, the Indian 
state placed a major emphasis on 
industrial development. А number of 
state-subsidised heavy industries, 
large irrigation and hydroelectric 
projects, road and railway expansions 
were initiated, often at great expense 
to wildlife habitats.? At this time, the 
country's population was in a tizzy, 


and food production assumed great - 


importance. The grow more food 
campaign was launched. This encou- 
raged extensive expansion of sub- 
sistence agriculture into forests and 
pastures. Loss of pasturelands aggra- 
vated livestock grazing pressures on 


forests. Under degrading range con- ' 
. ditions then, there were outbreaks of 
livestock epidemics, which triggered - 


die-offs in wild ungulates like the gaur 
and chital. Crop protection guns were 


also sanctioned liberally under the 
campaign. Together with the avail- 
ability of flashlights and jeeps, erosion 
of traditional restraints, and the rejec- - 
tion of hunting controls as arepressive 
colonial legacy, the wildlife of India 
was diligently being wiped out.? 
With growing concern at these 


losses, an elite conservation move- 
ment coalesced within the country. It 


was able to mobilise political inter- 
vention for conservation at the high- 
est levels of government. Under its 


` preservationist impetus, the govern- 


ment designated several wildlife 
protected areas and-passed the pow- 
erful Wildlife (Protection) Actto help 
stem wildlife declines. These efforts 
have indeed been successful in avert- 


ing the otherwise imminent extinc- 


tions of species such as the tiger, 


Indian rhinoceros, and many others, 


and in checking the pace of decline 
among more widespread species.* The 
threats, however, remain and are 
being played out intensely as ever in 
our wildlife habitats. 


qu the threats remain much the ` 


same as a hundred years ago. Well- 
organised developmental and com- 
mercial activity, and. unorganised 


‘subsistence activity operate collater- 


ally, often synergistically, in driving 
the decline of wildlife countrywide. 
If developmental and commer- 
cial activities contribute prominently 
to wildlife declines via the usurpation 
and degradation of habitats, subsis- 
tence pressures often operate in less 
obvious fashions, but are equally 


competent in driving wildlife decli- 


nes. Examples abound to illustrate this 
point. The India-Myanmar road being 


-built through Arunachal Pradesh’s 


Namdapha Tiger Reserve threatens to 
throw open this remote area to fresh . 
hurian pressures.5 Even as the road is 


_ being built, inveterate local hunting in 


us area pushes wildlife populations 


`. down the tubes. The Teirei Hydro- 


electric Project in Mizoram threatens 
to inundate large tracts of evergreen 


-forests on the western fringe of Dampa 


Tiger Reserve. However, subsistence 
jhum cultivation and hunting in the 
same area have already had disastrous 


consequences on this area’s wildlife.’ 


In Andhra’s last tiger habitats — 
Nagarjunasagar, Nallamàlai — heavy 
extraction of bamboo for paper mills 
‚ poses the commercial threat,’ while 
grazing by tens of thousands of cattle 
illustrates the scale of the subsistence 
threat. In Bharatpur, tourism is assum- 
ing industrial proportions and threat- 
ens the wetland wildlife just as do the 
pesticides leaching into the Ajan Bund 
from subsistence agricultural fields 
outside.? 


| S. clear distinctions of com- 


merce and subsistence are not always 
possible. Today, close linkages have 
emerged between many subsistence 
and commercial activities, blurring 
the contrast. Distant commercial 
interests commission anddrive many, 
apparently subsistence, activities. 

In Masinagudi village of Tamil Nadu, 

thousands of cattle return every even- 
ing from the nearby Mudumalai Wild- 
life Sanctuary where they go in to 
graze. Dung collected overnight from 
their stalls is sent off in lorry-loads to 
fertilise gardens in faraway Coimba- 
(оге and Bangalore.* Around parts of 
Nagarahole, even the small local mar- 
kets for wild meat tend to aggravate 
local hunting pressures on wildlife.4 

In the Great Himalayan National 
Park, local people collecting aromatic 
and medicinal plants for market con- 
tractors pit the alpine pastures of 
Gumtadav with their extensive dig- 
, ging.* In nearby Kiibber Wildlife 


Sanctuary, over the last decade, sub- : 


sistence agro- -pastoralist communities 
have increased their stocking rates 
of the yak three-fold in response to 
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demands from nearby markets.’ Thus, 
nearly alllocal communities today act 
out threats authored by the relentless 
forces of global (and regional) mar- 
ketsover which they have rio control. 

These disconcerting accounts 
come from areas wherein wildlife 
enjoys express protection under 
law. Such protected areas, however, 
constitute only a niggling fraction of 
the nation's entire wildlife habitat. 
Outside these areas, protection to 
wildlife is virtually non-existent and 


-the assault on them proceeds on a 


heroic scale. 


С... these facts, how can wild- 
life be conserved in India? At first 
appearance, simply eliminating all 
pressures from subsistence and com- 
merce on wildlife should suffice. But, 
is-this at all realistic? To answer this 
question is to juxtapose the ecolo- 
gical consequences of subsistence 
and commerce with their societal 
roles. Take any wildlife habitat. To the 
local user, its subsistence potential 


“терпе paramount. Similarly, to the 


entrepreneur, itsdevelopmental poten- 
tial, and to the conservationist, its 
intrinsic ecological potential. All are 
important, and none can be trifled 
with. However, here I proceed under 


_ the premise that our goal is to conserve 


wildlife. The question then is: in con- 
serving wildlife, is it possible to also 
satisfy the goals of subsistence and 


„commerce? 


At this point, I believe that the 


term ‘wildlife’ needs a more rigorous 


définition — one that specifically 
includes species that are extremely 
sensitive and vulnerable to human 


Ў pressures. Firstamong themare large- 


bodied species of birds and mam- 
mals." Their life-history traits such as 
occurrence at intrinsically low densi- 
ties, large area requirements, slow 
rates of reproduction, and small litter 
sizes render them highly vulnerable to 
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all forms of human pressure. Many 
among these large-bodied species, 
such as large carnivores and ele- 
phants, invariably come'into serious 
conflict — and lose — wherever their 
distribution overlaps human habita- 
tion.'! Indeed, beyond the oft-cited 
example ofthe Bishnois of Rajasthan, 
there are virtually no examples of the 
peaceful coexistence of large, poten- 
tially dangerous wildlife with high- 
density human populations. 

Next, there are specialists like 
the rhinoceros, lion-tailed macaque 
and the great pied hornbill, which are 
exclusively dependent on a narrow 
range of habitats and/or on select 


_ теѕошсеѕ found within them." They 


invariably flounder under regimes of 
intense human use. Irideed, acompari- 
son of their abundances in areas fac- 
ing human use, and those that do not, 

are apt to show major differences. 

Finally, there are endemics — species 
with highly restricted geographical 
distributions such as the Nilgiri tahr 
and grizzled giant squirrel." Often, 


their restricted distributions are acon- 


sequence of their specialised needs, 
and losses in any one of their ranges 
means a compromise on the survival 


ofanentire species. AII wildlife, thus, 


are notequal. 


U nder such a stricter definition of 
wildlife, the interests of conservation 
and the interests of subsistence and 


commerce clearly begin to diverge. In 


a context of high human density and 
fragile wildlife species, to realise 
eitherthe subsistence orthe commer- 
cial potential of wildlife habitats fully, 
necessarily implies forfeiting the goal 
of their conservation. This is not to 
suggest that, as a rule, wildlife is 
impossible to conserve where human 
subsistence goals аге allowed to be 
met. Wildlife conservation is indeed 
possible in such regimes under two 
caveats — one, that population densi- 


ties of local communities aré exceed- 
ingly low and use is low intensity, and 
two, that we employ a definition of 
wildlife that i$ more pliant by includ- 
ingcommon, widespread and ecologi- 
cally robust species. However, if we 
are indeed serious about conserving 
our fragile wildlife species, we must 
concede that it is near-impossible 
within landscapes catering to subsis- 
tence or developmental needs of our 
high-density human populations. 
These species need inviolate areas. 


U nder a preservationist thrust, : 


India's conservation programme has 
clearly recognised the need for invio- 
late areas. Through the last three 
decades, a network of wildlife reser- 
ves hasbeen established wherein regi- 
mented forest departments employ 
legally sanctioned force to restrict or 
prohibitextractive human use. While 


these reserves have largely: been | 


successful in averting extinctions 
and stemming wildlife declines, they 
now face a wave of bitter conflict with 
local users. Today, these conflicts 
severely undermine India’s effort to 
conserve its fragile wildlife. =: 
From their very inception, most 
wildlife reserves in India have con- 
tained resident human communities 


“that have traditionally extracted resou- 


rces from within. In order to render 
these areas inviolate, the state either 
coerced them to move out, or com- 
monly used force to curb access to 
resources within the reserves. These 
measures, although very effective in 
the short term, amounted-to mere sub- 
jection rather than a durable solution. 
‘Atthe same time, the local communi- 
ties were expected to bear the costs 
of losses to crops, livestock, or life in 
conflicts with wildlife." Genuine 
human concern for these communi- 


ties was scant. In time, local angerand - 


frustration generated by these mea- 
sures have found voice in appropriate 


E 


- political movements that now threaten 


conservation. - | 
Given, on the one hand, the rigid 
conservation needs of certain wildlife, 
and on the other, a bitter experience 
with enforcing inviolate areas, what is 
the direction conservation in India 
needs to take? To ask that an area be 
maintained inviolate is not to reject 
human subsistence needs. It is true 


that under historical design апа” 


neglect, and in today's reigning pre- 
occupation with commerce, most sub- 
sistence lifestyles have suffered. Even 
to consider that underfed, ill-housed, 


illiterate peoples — often by the sheer - 


force of numbers and need— visit much 


, damage upon the vestiges of our wild- 


life habitats, generates a deep crisis of 
conscience. But, I believe, the answer 
isnotto turn the clock back, and attempt 
a cleansing of history under naive 
notions that subsistence.activity is no 
threat to wildlife, or recognise it — if at 
all—as completely remissible. 


2 


Т. пе, itdoes not appear that we are 
‘past all possibilities to maintain more 


areas as inviolate. A poor implemen- 
tation of inviolate areas earlier does 
notattest that they are forever unwork- 


able. Relocations of human commu- ` 


nitiesare bound to be both painful and 
unsuccessful if they are executed — as 
they were earlier—merely as schemes 


to purge wildlife habitats of people. . 


However, in many places today, local 
communities themselves desire access 
to basicamenities like housing, health- 
care and education, and are prepared 
to move to the peripheries of wildlife 
reserves to obtain them. It is absurd to 
reject such opportunities. 

With such communities, well- 
planned participatory relocations are 
feasible provided these efforts dem- 


Onstrate genuine congruence with the 


goals of social development of these 
communities, once they: move out. 
Prompt and fair compensation must 


be made for. animal depredations. Ё 


Only when there is a firm link between 
the concern for wildlife and the 
neutralisation of the Opportunity costs 
to local communities will inviolate 
areas become an enduring reality. 
Where opportunities exist, serious 


.consideration must be paid to local 


sharing of the non-use benefits (rev- 
enue from low-intensity tourism cur- 
rently seems the only one) of keeping 
areas inviolate. | 
'This does not detract from thé 


fact that it remains-absolutely essen- 


tial that social disincentives must 
accompany all economic incentives to 
keep wildlife habitats inviolate. To 
administer these social disincentives 


- (penalties, imprisonment, and so on), ` 


a regulatory authority at some level 
of government is essential — if state 
administered coercion is unaccept- 


able, coercion administered locally* 


is fine too. Finally, double standards 
must go. Inviolate areas must be 
out-of-bounds for commercial exp- 
loitation as much as-they will be for 
subsistence uses. Conceived thus, 
inviolate areas for wildlife will, of 
necessity, form components ofa larger 


` landscape matrix dedicated to meet- 
ing human needs – subsistence use as" 


well ascommercial production. 


А... these efforts to forge 


long term alliances with local com- . 


munities and generate greater local 
support for conservation, we need to 
address the realities of the hour. Our 
inescapable responsibility right now 
is to ensure that the wildlife there is 


‘survives long enough to be conserved 


under strategies that are humane, 
just and democratic. And that means 
the continuation of preservationist 
measüres to prevent poaching and 
the heedless biomass pressures on 
wildlife habitats. These must not be 


regarded as intrigues against Китап. 


communities, butas reflections of the 


enormous constraints we must work - 


under inconserving fragile wildlife. 


Bote 


O.. does wish that there were 
easier ways of conserving wildlife 
in the human-dominated Indian land- 
scape. But, there aren’t. If we are 
serious about it though, it is time we 
got real and made some tough deci- 


sions. 
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Nature at stake - 


AMITA BAVISKAR 


FOR an environmental sociologist, 


the conflict over wildlife conservation: 


is a particularly absorbing subject of 
study. While most other conflicts over 
nature are fairly easy to fit into a stan- 


dard sociological matrix of class, 


caste, gender and nation, wildlife con- 
servation presents a peculiarly intrac- 
table problem. If one were to study 
conflict around a river, for instance, 
the multiple users of the resource 
could be categorised in class terms for 
a perfectly adequate explanation of 
the political economy of water. In the 
case of wildlife conservation how- 
ever, though the framework of class 


analysis tells us a great deal about the - 


interests and ideologies at work in the 
confrontation, class is not, énough- Tt 
is not enough to accept, as we do for 
forests, that the state represents the 
interests of industry and affluent con- 
sumers and that poor villagers who use 


the resource for subsistence are its best 
stewards. The assumption, which isan 
article of faith for many of us, that 
ecology and equity go hand in hand, 
stands shaken when applied to wild- 
life conservation. 

- Wildlife conservation poses а 
challenge for the discipline of envi- 
ronmental sociology which is both 
analytical and political: To speak of 
the aesthetic values of nature or of the 
rights of other species to survive may 
well be bourgeois sentimentality. To 
stress the importance of preserving 
biodiversity for future generations on 


_theplanetmay be scientific conceit. Yet, 


the case for conservation is not easily 
dismissed. There does seemto bean elu- 
sive, yet perceptible, value tonature that 
leaps across the cleavages of class. 

To speak of such a value lays one 
open to the charge of being as bour- 
geois a sociologist as the binocular- 


cus 


y 


toting wildlifer. This is a risk we ruņ 


. when weacknowledge that conserva- 
tion is not simply a conspiracy to 
swindle,the poor forest-dweller of 


resources. Or when we accept that the 
practices ofthe poor today are not nec- 
essarily the mostecologically sustain- 


- able in all cases. Or when we admit 


that; however iniquitous, state polic- 
ing has in some instances preserved 
pockets of wilderness that would oth- 
erwise have been swallowedup by the 
ever-encroaching tide of what scien- 


' tists tactfully call ‘biotic pressures’. 


But the problems are immense. 
While a consensus around conser- 
vation is both desirable and possible, 
this happy outcome is certainly notin 


. sight today. India’s protected areas — 
national parks and wildlife sanctuar- ` 


ies — are the creation of a state which 
rides roughshod over the priorities of 
the people who live in and around 
these areas. What to conserve and how 
is decided by committees of experts — 
bureaucrats and scientists — who are 
notaccountable to the ordinary people 
whose lives they so decisively affect. 
Access to-these committees is privi- 
leged and small wonder that it is the 
affluent urban nature-lovers of the 
WorldWide Fund for Nature (WWF) or 
the Bombay Natural History Society 
who have the ear of an Indira Gandhi. 


Ж oattemptto conserve by unilateral 


fiat is to beg for trouble. Villagers in 
the vicinity of protected areas sud- 
denly find that their rights to forést 
produce are stopped or severely cur- 
tailed and they have nowhere else to 
go. Since their loss is rarely compen- 
sated, they continue to use the forest, 
only to be branded as criminals for 
violating the Wildlife Protection Act. 
To suffer the ignominy of being 
booked for a forest offence, humilia- 


tion at the hands of a forest guard, the . 


confiscation of forest produce, live- 
stock or implements, is adaily burden 


” 


thatforest-dwellers bear. Conservation 
finds no support around the protected. 


area. On the óther hand, instances of 
arson and theftare frequent reminders 
of the reseritment that villagers feel. 
Nor are local people likely to protest 
when the protected area is degraded by 
the timber mafia or mining companies 
or poachers. In fact, these activities 
usually happen with local complicity. 


| n such a fraught relationship, 
ecodevelopment pops upasa panacea. 
The strategy is simple: invest in cre- 
ating alternative sources of livelihood 
around the protected area so that 
people stop going into the forest. Give 


-people an incentive which weans- 


them away from their customary prac- 
tices and they will surrender their 
rights without a murmur. No longer 
will the settlement of rights be such an 
obstacle in the process of notifying a 
park or sanctuary. Ecodevelopment 
appears to bea win-win solution. ` 
One of the main votaries of 


_ecodevelopment in India is the World’ 


Bank. Having burnt its fingers with 
projects requiring the forced displace- 
ment of large populations, the Bank 


“seeks toexperiment with softer options, 


in this case that of the ‘voluntary rese- 
ttlement' of rights, The first phase of 
ecodevelopment in India was funded 
by an IDA loan from the Bank. Two 
national parks — Great Himalayan 
National Park in Himachal Pradesh 
and Kalakkad Mundanthurai іп the 
southern Nilgiris were the first to be 
chosen for ecodevelopment. Subse- 
quently, the Bank funded ecode- 
velopment in seven other parks and 
sanctuaries including Ranthambhor 
in Rajasthan, Gir in Gujarat, Rajaji in 
U.P. and Melghat in Maharashtra 
through the Global Environment 


- Facility. In many ways, the case of 


the Great Himalayan National Park 


. (GHNP) highlights the hazards that 


ecodevelopment fails to navigate. 


The Great Himatayan National 
Park covers an area of 765 sq km in 
Kulu district, Himachal Pradesh. 
Mostof the park consists of snow-clad 
mountain ridges more than 5500 m 
tall, divided by the gorges cleft by 
streams that ultimately join the Beas 
river, and the separate watershed of 
the Parbati valley. The streams flow 
through moist temperate forests of 
oak and conifers which, in the upper 
reaches, make way for high-altitude 
forests of birch and fir interspersed 


‚ with sub-alpine pastures, which in 


turn yield to alpine meadows, scrub 
and snow-capped peaks. The vegeta- 
tional diversity of the park sustains an 
equally rich fauna, including several 
endangered species such as musk 
deer, brown bear, Himalayan tahr, 
blue sheep, serow, western tragopan, 
and the chirand monal pheasants. 


E... spring, as the snow starts to 


melt in the mountains, the high alti- 
tude pastures come out of hibernation. 
When the weather warms, thawing 


ice moistens the soil and allows the | 
first shallow-rooted herbs to sprout. ` 


As spring lapses into summer, the pas- 
tures change colour as one group of 
herbs, grasses and sedges flowers, 
sets seed and diés, to be repiaced by 
another group. The wild herbivores 
of the area are not the only beings to 
keenly monitor this succession; for 
the human inhabitants of the adjoin- 
ing villages, the seasonal vegetation 
includes as many 25 fifty species of 
medicinal use which have become 
commercially important in recent 
years. The pastures in the park provide 
the pharmaceutical and cosmetic 
industries with herbs such as dhoop 
(/чгіпеа macrocephala), kadu (Pic- 
rorhiza kurrooa), patees (Aconitum 
heterophyllum), Rathpanja (Orchis 
latifolia): and nhaini (Valeriana 


hardwickii). From the shaded under-..- 
storey of the forest, villagers alsocol- ` 
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lect morel mushrooms (Morchella 
esculenta) which are ultimately 
exported to Europe. 

` The pastures pr ovide excellent 
forage for around 23,000 sheep and 
goats. In an intricately ordered sys- 
tem of grazing runs, villages around 
the park, and several of those further 
afield in Ani tehsil, despatch their 
livestock in herds of 500 to a 1000, 


supervised by three or four shepherds ` 


and their dogs, into the park: From 
May to October, the animals graze in 


the alpine pastures and gain'the flesh | 


that will see them through the winter. 


W.. grazing is an ancient acti- 


уйу with a recorded history, of over a 


- century and a half, the park itself is of 


recent creation. From 1980 onwards, 
the birds and large mammals in the 
reserved forests of the region were 


sporadically surveyed by Gaston and . 


Garson (a Canadian and British biolo- 
gist, respectively), key actors in the 


Himachal Wildlife Project, an enter- ~ 


prise of international environmental 
NGOs and the Himachal government. 


Largely on their recommendation, the- 


initial notification for the GHNP was 
issued in 1984 and a ten-year mana- 
gement plan- was prepared in 1987. 
Local people figured in the plan only 
as degraders of prime wildlife habi- 
tats who would have to be provided 
alternative employment in return for 
making them give up their traditional 
resource use. The plarrdoes not appear 
to have-consulted villagers, except 
through informal conversations with 
the porters accompanying the biologists 
and with shepherds metalong the way. 
Since the initial notification, 
there has been along gap in the imple- 
mentation of the management plan. 


- So far, the only significant achieve- , 


ment of the park authorities has been 
to check the customary practices of 
hunting and trapping. However, get- 
ting people to stop collecting medi- 


Wildlife 


cinal plants and grazing livestock, as 
required for any national park by the 
Wildlife Protection Act, has been 
impossible. Villagers’ rights are 
recorded in minute detail in the For- 
est Settlement Report of 1886 which 
has never been revised. Villagers’ 
confidence about their rights to 
resources inside the park is in large 
measure derived from this document. 

The report is part of folklore; 
illiterate village elders, who could 
never have had access to the volume, 
let alone read it, when questioned 
about their rights will say that on such 
and such a page of the book the names 
of their ancestors are recorded and that 
is how they, the descendants, come 


-to have rights. Of course, the rights 
. accorded in 1886 now operate in a 


vastly changed context where human 
and livestock populations, land use 
practices, lifestyles and links with the 
outside economy bear little resem- 
blance to what prevailed more than a 
century ago. 


ў et curtailing villagers' access to 


the park, as the law demands, isa nettle 


that the park authorities have been 
reluctant to grasp. Himachali villag- 
ers think nothing of calling up their 
MLA who then calls up the park direc- 
tor to tick him off for harassing his 
péople.-Confident of their rights and 
their political support, villagers 
around the park casually flout the law. 
While the problem of the settlement 
of rights bedevils every protected 
area, it is unusual to find a case such 


as the GHNP where the Forest Depart- 


mentis on the defensive. 

And so ecodevelopment. Get 
the people out of the park by laying a 
trail of carrots. And ecodevelopment 
has carrots galore for everyone. The 


Forest Department got Rs 7 crore from ` 


the Bank to be disbursed between 


'1994-1999, repayable at four рег 


cent interest. Besides village-level 


4 


investment, the funds were to be spent 
on improving park management 
(training, equipment, infrastructure) 
and research (being conducted by the 
Wildlife Institute of India), Rumours 
of vast sums of money had.started 
floating around the GHNPeven before 
the project started. Accompanied as 
they were by darker rumours that 
their rights would be abrogated, vil- 
lagers opposed ecodevelopment 
from the onset. One of the conditions 
stipulated by the Bank, that the park 
authorities get enforceable under- 
takings from villagers that they would 
forego their rights to resources inside 
tlie park in return for ecodevelop- 
ment, proved impossible to meet. Есо- 
development was offtoar ocky start. 
Much cf the controversy about 
ecodevelopment in the GHNP could 
have been avoided by identifying the 


„problem more clearly. The Forest 


Department began by assuming that 
human resource use inside the park is 
the main problem besetting wildlife 
conservation. The scientific basis 
of this far-reaching assumption was 
rather sketchy since there was no 
baseline survey of biodiversity in the 
park, letalone any long term monitor- 
ing of ecological changes. Without 
exact evidence about which specific 
practices adversely.affected wildlife, 

the park authorities launched i on 
ecodevelopment. ` 


A - 


В... research by the Wildlife 
Institute of India points towards a 
complex situation. As far as the pres- 
sure of livestock is concerned, graz- 
ing is an activity of ancient vintage 


which seems, overtime, to have been. 


accommodated and even integrated 
into ecological processes in the park. 


“Тһе extent of grazing has not incre- 
ased over the years either. Studies - 


from other regions in the Himalaya 
show that a forest clearing created 


Әу grazing тау actually increase flo- 


- 


^ 


x 


-— 


ral diversity. And the manure left be- 
hind by visiting herds is a valuable 
fertilizer forthe pastures. _ 
Villagers around the GHNP also 
‘point out that their practices are 
carefully co-ordinated to spread the 


pressure of grazing evenly across dif- ` 


ferent pastures. The grazing runs are 

_ timed їп such a manner that the move- 
ment from pasture to pasture coin- 
cides with optimal fodder availability. 
In each pasture, villagers take care to 
bed their animals down for the night 
in certain spots such that ‘weeds’ like 
rumex do not proliferate. So grazing 
does not seem to be a major threat to 
the wildlife in the park. 


T. threat to biodiversity by plant 
collectors is more substantial. In 1997, 
most of the major medicinal plants col- 
lectedinthe north-west Himalaya were 
included by the tUCN (International 
' Union for the Conservation of Nature) 
inits Red Data Book. Several of the spe- 
cies collected from the GHNP figure on 
this list as critically endangered and 
threatened. While protecting these 
plants is important, banning extraction 
(as musthappen under the Wildlife Pro- 
tection Act) isan extreme solution. 
The harvesting of medicinal 
plants should be regulated by the col- 
lectors themselves by devising rules 
about rotation of collection sites and 
enforcing a calendar which ensures 
that the plants can set seed before they 
are collected. Local panchayats which 
charge a royalty on medicinal plants 
could well be the best agencies for 
managing such asystem with the back- 
ing of the Forest Department. Given 
the complexity of human impacts on 
the park, and the importance of thesé 
activities for local subsistence, there 
needs to be a carefully considered 
evaluation of resource use practices. 
Instead, park authorities tend to make 
unwarranted assumptions leading to 
ablanketban. 


An ecodevelopment project 


` which begins by assuming that villa- 


gers are the problem is both scientifi- 


cally dubious and socially unjust. Тһе: 


only response that it evokes from vil- 
lagers is overt and covert resistance. 
That such an ill-fated beginning 
should be made at all is due to the 
structure of domination within which 
the World Bank and the Forest 
Department operate, in which villag- 
ers have no place in defining the prob- 
Jem or its solutions. Forever damned 
as criminals by the Wildlife Protection 
Act, the ideology of ecodevelopment 
offers salvation, but on terms set by 
the park authorities. 

Villagers feature in ecodeve- 
lopment only as objects of social 
engineering, their practices to be 
remade in the image desired by the 
Bank and the Forest Department. 
Local protest should nudge these 
institutions towards negotiating 
solutions with the involvement of 
all the parties. Yet the straitjacket of 
law and the blinkers of power confine 
the possibilities for creative, partici- 
patory management of resources. 
Since local resistance is fairly strong 
in the area around the GHNP, the 
project is completely sidelined and 
a free-for-all reigns. This, of course, 
reinforces the Forest Department’s 
belief that people degrade resources in 
the park. | 


| fecodevelopment were to be made 
more participatory, would it be the 
best strategy for managing India's 
protected areas? Perhaps, but the 
experience of the GHNP suggests 
otherwise. Ecodevelopment targets 
the practices of the community living 
on the periphery of the park for trans- 
formation. Its avowed aim is to make 
local practices 'ecologically sustain- 
able’. Meanwhile, every other trend in 
the area, each state intervention for 
rural development, is moving in the 


Й 


opposite direction towards greater 
resource extraction. 

Local farmers have shifted to 
synthetic fertiliser and pesticide inten- 


- sive horticulture. Most young people 


seek the urban middle class lifestyles 
that government jobs-promise. The 
first demand voiced by all villagers 
is for roads which will, among other 
things, allow their produce to fetch 
higher prices in distant urban markets. 
Increased links with the rest of the 


: world have changed what was once 


a.largely self-sufficient economy 
based on animal husbandry and sub- 
sistence farming. The rural commu- 
nity has become more differentiated. 
And the horizons of the-upwardly 
mobile are no longer set by the high 
peaks ofthe GHNP but by thehigh-rises 
of Dilli. "EM 


S ince ecodevelopment resolu- 
tely ignores these changes, it cannot 
address the broader issue of sus- 
tainability within which ‘local’ prac- 
tices are situated. The GHNP attracts 
‘ecological refugees’ —impoverished 
Nepali migrant labourers who are 
hired by local traders to collect herbs. 
These migrants (who, despite their 
vulnerability, are left out of all the 
ecodevelopment plans because they 
are not ‘local’ and do not have rights) 
and the local villagers are today 
dependent on medicinal plant collec- 
tion, for subsistence in some cases 
or for profit in others. A ban for the 
sake of ‘ecological sustainability’ will 
deny both these groups of income, 
even as the pharmaceutical industry 
sources its supply from elsewhere, 
where there is no ban. | 

As long ав the question of sus- 
tainability is defined in a piecemeal 


way, localized to problematize the 


practices of only one set of villagers, 


ecodevelopment will not work. What. 


incentive or precept do villagers have 
for prudence when they see profligacy 
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all around? Tbe World Bank, a veteran 


of ecologically disastrous projects; 


certainly does not practice what it 
preaches. Nor do most votaries of 
conservation try for sustainability in 
their immediate environment. As the 
boundaries between Gadgil and 
Guha's notion of ‘omnivores’ and 
‘ecosystem people’ begin to blur, the 
Bank and the state try to freeze one 
half of the frame. While for the rest of 
the world it is business as usual, those 


whose lives are most immediately - 


connected with the park are expected 


to stick to an externally-set standard’ 


of sustainability. Is this realistic? Is it 
just? 

Ecodevelopment may succeed 
as a stop-gap measure if it is able to 
offer people sufficient inducement on 
terms which are negotiated between 
all thé stakeholders. Butthis truce will 
prevail only up to the point that alter- 
native, more sustainable and remu- 
nerative, livelihoods are created and 
maintained. With aspirations spiral- 
ling ever upwards, ecodevelopment 
will have torun faster and faster to stay 
in the same place. On the other hand, 
conservation in key centres of biodi- 
versity stands a. better chance of suc- 
cess if it is part of a consensus about 
natural resource use nationally. 

Such a consensus will not foist 
conservation onto some villagers 
whileenabling others to enjoy resource- 


intensive lifestyles. Such aconsensus, 


will spread the burden of resource use 
moreevenly among different groups. 


Such aconsensus cannot be mobilized. 


by the Forest Department in its present 
form, but will be the outcome of a 
much more democratic polity. If the 
cause of conservation transcends 
social differences, it must find support 
in both civil society and the state. Cre- 


ating this support is not a task that the 


World Bank can fulfil. What is needed 
is acollective endeavour by those most 
immediately dependent on nature and 
those who supporttheircause. , 


Wildlife 
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Books - 


FENCING THEFOREST: Conservationand Eco- 
logical Change in India's Central Provinces, 
1860-1914 by Mahesh Rangarajan. Oxford Univer- 

.Sity Press, New Delhi, 1996. 


THE book under review  Constitutes. an important 
contribution to a growing body of scholarship on the 


environmental history of South Asia. Through a: 


- detailed study of the erstwhile Central Provinces, the 
author explores the evolution of colonial forest and 
wildlife policies and practices, and the ecological and 
social changes wroughtby them. The introduction con- 
tains a review of the existing literature and the major 
debates on the environmental history of the subconti- 
nent, and presents the conceptual framework that 
guides the study. This framework successfully strikes 


a middle path between pre-colonial romantics and. 


colonial apologists by pointing out that it is possible 
to acknowledge-pre-colonial human-nature disequi- 
librium and yet demonstrate the qualitatively greater 
disruption сш by colonial policies. Rangarajan 


„adds another dimension to the discourse by hypothe-, 


sizing that while material interests (in natural 
resources or revenues or in maintaining strategic 
control) clearly drove much of colonial policy, some 
of the more extreme measures and approaches adopted 
by the British (and some of the responses of Indian 


communities) can only be explained by understanding” 
the cultural background and ethos of the rulers (and the: 


ruled). 

The first chapter is an overall review of state for- 
est policy till the passing of the 1878 Forest Act. 
Rangarajan successfully substantiates the point about 
a qualitative difference between pre-colonial and 
colonial policies. Although ‘there was no functional 
harmony [in pre-colonial times], fresh arable land was 


abundant, and state intrusion [into day-to-day resource | 


use] was limited’ (p.16). Indian rulers were ‘content 
to take a share of the surplus. They did not attempt to 
outlaw or suppress any specific form of land use.’ Thus, 
hunters, grazers, shifting cultivators, and peasants all 
co-existed. 3 : 
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The British, on the other hand, came with their 
own history that conditioned their attitudes — their 
experience with Irish rebels Who took shelter in for- 


ests, their understanding of forests as the abode of ' 


lawless squatters and robbers, and their perception of 
^. forests as lands ‘that had lapsed into a state of naturé 
because of inadequate care by man’ (p.17). Thus, their 
initial antagonism towards uncultivated lands and 
' mobile groups cannot be entirely explained in terms 


of their obvious material and strategic interestsincon- ` 


' trolling and exploiting forests. What one sees is the 
co-evolution of policy under the material demands for 
~ timber and the ideological bias against the jungle and 
‘the jungle- -dwellers, culminating i in the creation of the 
Imperial Forest Department and the highly intrusive 
Бог est Act of 1878. р 
The next three chapters describe in great detail 
how this intrusive policy evolved and adapted to the 
specific ecological and social conditions prevailingin 
the erstwhile Central Provinces region (straddling 
today’s Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Orissa) and 
‚май the social response and ecological consequences 
7 were, with each chapter exploring a specific issue: sil- 
viculture (ch.2), shifting cultivation (ch.3) and shikaar! 
: wildlife management (ch.4). In the context of silvicul- 


ture, Rangarajan points out that the conflict between : 


"the state and the local populace.cannot really be cast 
in terms of ‘monoculture versus mixed forests’ or ‘cash 
crops versus subsistence species’, but rather as a direct 
conflict over access to forest lands and products. The 
_ chapter on shifting cultivation provides a detailed 


accountof the British obsession with suppressing shift- ' | 


ing cultivation — an obsession that went beyond con- 

'cern with its impact on timber availability, possibly 
driven By the White Мат s burden of reforming the 
'savages'. E 


-towards hunting and wildlife was for me the most 
fascinating part of the book, exploring as it does “асги- 
. cial but neglected sub-plot’ of the colonial drama. 
- Rangarajan convincingly shows how British policies 


in this instance were dri iven primarily by non-miaterial - 


concerns, by notions of vermin, of sport, and of status, 
in ways that were generally at odds with the interests 
(and also more monolithic than the approaches of) the 
local communities. Britishers protected deer for sport, 
while cultivators looked upon deer as a menace to crops 
‘but also as a source of food. The single-minded exter- 
mination of carnivores (wolves; wild dogs, tigers) dur- 
ing this per iod reflects the prejudices of the British, not 
the concer ns of the locals who, in fact, saw better the 


аага 


Тһе description ofthe impact of British policies 


ecologically balancing role played- by the carnivores. * 


The consequent decimation of the carnivore popula- 
tion on the one hand and the labelling of all forms of 
traditional huntingas ‘poaching’, ‘cruel’, and ‘waste- 


ful’ is one of the bitter legacies of British rule that ` 


“ 


enduresto this date. 
The book isat timés repetitious, lacks good maps 
and tables, and the writing style is not always smooth. 


The author's dependence upon archival material lim- . . 
its the evidence and discussion on ecological change. .. 


‘Nevertheless, I would recommend it as required read- 


: ing for all students ‘of environmental history and also 


all those who still labour under the belief that the 
Imperial Forest Department was set up (as a good for- 


ester friend of miné put it!) to ‘protect people from their . Е 


own improvidence'. 
Sharachchandra Lele 
CROCODILE FEVER: Wildlife Adventures in 


New Guinea by Rom and.Zai Whitaker: Orient 
Longman. Delhi, 1998. 


-FOR sie оуега aquarter century, herpetology in India 


has been associated in both the scientific and popular 


mind with the work of Rom Whitaker and his band of ^ 


reptile addicts, mainly based in Chennai. The found- 


ingofthe wildlypopülar Snake Park on theedge ofthe 


urban forest of Guindy was followed a few years later 
by the creation of a crocodile breeding and research 
centre off.the road to Mahabalipuràm. . 

Over the last two decades:the Crocodile Bank, 
as itis called, has played a key role in helping rescue 


' thethreespecies of crocodiliansfromextinction in the 
sub-continent. Further, it has also set up the nucleus , 

. from which wild populations can be replenished. But | 
the final act in the drama is on hold: the projectto start - 


a captive crocodile harvesting programme. India's 
wildlife laws remain toorigid and officialdom too con- 
-vinced that the only way to save nature is to гу апа lock 
all market forces out. 


"Crocodile Fevéristhe story ofasimilar venae: : 
but it is оле in which the harvesting and breeding of . 


crocodiles did manage to accomplish its objective of 
controlled and regulated commercial har vesting. The 
story is set in Papua New Guinea, one of the most wild- 
life-rich islands on earth. It all began in 1978 when Rom 


"Whitaker got a telegram from the Food and Agricul- . 


ture Organization asking him to serve as an adviserand 


consultant for two years. Even after this sojourn, the 


Whitakers returned оп shorter trips into the region to 


АЗ 
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survey andd ocumentthe fate of crocodiles in the wild. 
It is difficult for most of us brought up on tales 
about more charismatic animals like elephants and 


' tigers to really like crocodiles. The great salt water 


crocodile, for instance, is both hunter and hunted. The 
book recounts how team members actually found 


` irrefutable evidence, forthe firsttime, ofa20-footlong 


‘saltie’. Across huge stretches of estuary and river, the 
salt water croc'ánd its smaller-fresh water cousin were 
vanishing as the skin trade provided incentives to 
catchand kill them. Atthe same time, there is little point 
in being unduly romantic when there is clear evidence 
that humans do get eaten by salt water crocodiles, 
though the stories about them are prone to be vastly 
exaggerated. 


` The Whitakers started withasimple premise: that - 


the skins were by far the most valuable commodity that 
came out of the reptile’s habitat. But the ‘uncontrolled 


plundering of a resource’ was doubly harmful as it . 


wiped out populations in the span of a few years while 
exploiting the tribals as a source of cheap labour. 


. Instead, they hoped to make captive rearing and breed- 


inga viable industry. Drawing on their own experience 
of establishing sàurians in captivity, they set about 
evolving basic guidelines for the task in Papua New 


<< Guinea. 


But the census, of crocodiles on the Sepik river 


turned out to be very different from the same kind of - 


project undertaken in India. Here, they were dealing 
with a terrain that was very lightly peopledand with 
conditions that were much more forbidding: Eventu- 
ally, they useda mix of techniques, counting crocodiles 
by flashlight at night when their eyes shine in the dark, 
and counting their nests by day, from a helicopter. The 
latter included brief landings to count the number.of 


‘eggs, often a risky operation as mother crocodiles are 


capable of charging at intruders. 
What makes the book a treat are the travelogues 
through areas and ecologies one rarely gets-to learn 
much about. It ts also heartening that Indian wildlife 


biologists are beginning to play a role in South East 


Asia. Nowhere has this such unpredictable conse- 
quences as when Whitaker and friends go “snake- 
hunting’, capturing live specimens to stage a snake 
show that was an instant hit. The highly poisonous two 


metre long taipan is described as ‘nervous (and) fright- 
ened of humans’. The more coulourfully named саг- 


pet python was trapped in the war dumps outside Port 
Moresby, where the huge populations of rodents sus- 
tained the snakes. The pictures in this book are not only 
-opener to the diversity of reptiles in Papua New 


ut 
, 


- Guinea but also proof enough, if any was needed, that 


snakes can rival butterflies in their dazzling array of 
colours. 

It was only in 1987 that Whitakei"s team was 
allowed into ІПап Jaya, a half a million square kilo- 
metre region populated by over 3,000 tribes. The ` 
accountsensitively brings out the often tragic results 
of break-neck modernization іп such areas. Japanese 
paper companies are logging the mangroves vital.lor 
the regeneration of fisheries. Laws are openly flouted. 
But the evidence points to how far-reaching the ten- 
tacles of the market can be: wiry Irianese hunters go 
out in boats hunting crocs with bow and arrow. One 


‘cannot but admire their courage, even as it is disturb- 


ing to learn how the skins they take endup inthe world ` 
market. 
: Theend notes tell us- how crocodile facis are now 


` flourishing in Papua New Guinea, and are run both by 
' Chinese entrepreneurs and tribal cooperatives. One 


wishes the book told us more about how captive har- 
vesting can be managed without becoming a conduit 
forillegal killing of crocs in the wild. It would also have 
been helpful had the authors appended a list of their 


- scientific publications on the region's wildlife. 


Butthe pictures are first rate, and the text makes 
for an easy read. Rom's passion for reptiles and Zai’s 
literary flavour makes a fine combination. This book 
is a must and not only for reptile buffs. Wallabies and 
cuscuses, cassowaries and cockatoos, all add up to a 
heady mix. This is the zone where Asia and Australia: 
meet, and this isa glimpse into that land of beyond. 


Mahesb Rangarajan 


МАТОВЕ AND THE ORIENT: The Environmen- 


tal History ofSouth and Southeast Asia edited by 
Richard H. Grove, Vinita Damodaran and Satpal 
Sangwan. Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1 998. 


` AMAJOR shift in aesthetic valuation and preference 


has been underway over the past 100 years, more so 
especially since World War IL. Itis a shift of which we 
are all aware —the rise of environmental conservation, 
or ‘green’ consciousness. This consciousness has 
begun to exercise a substantial effect on world politics 
to the extent that in 1983 the World-Bank was forced 
to include environmental cost assessment in all its . 
projects. The early 1980s also saw the publication of 
the first reports by the Centre for Science and Environ- 


: inentin Delhi. The protracted and still unresolved con- 


troversies over the Narmada and Tehri dams have 
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broughtenvironmental politicsto the front pages ofthe 
Indian press. - 

The social Sciences Бара to reflect this quick- 
eningi inter est, апа historians were soon involved inthe 
enterprise of environmental history. Archaeologists 
and ancient historians had, indeed, long been aware of 
these issues, and environmental degradation had been 


- invoked toexplain thedecline of somecivilizations. How- 
. ever; early environmental arguments were simply 


couched in terms of overpopulation and the reckless 
consumption of resources. The implicit message was that 
- strong regulation by ascientifically informed state would 


| solve such problems. The issue of the distribution of 


resources among different claimants: wasignored. 
Ramachandra Guha termed this ‘envirenmental- 
ism from above’, characteristic particularly of colonial 
governments which thought of themselves as vastly 
superior to the peoples they ; ruled, Guha’s The Unquiet 
Woods (ООР 1989) presented a poineering critique of 


this approach and its assumptions. However, Guha . 
- tended to present colonial forestry as the instrument 


of capitalist effort to control and commercialize forest 
resources. A different perspective was offered by 
"Richard Grove's Green Imperialism (OUP 1995). This 
book emphasized: the intellectual roots ‘of a sincere 
anxiety about. environmental degradation on the part 
"of at least some policy- makers in the British colonial 


world, and located itin alarge body ofempir ical obser- 


vation of the consequences of human interference in 
_fragileenvironments. As Guha had noted, thequestión 


- of how people treat their environment cannot be sepa- 


rated from how they perceive it; hénce cultural anthro- 
pologists have also begun to address environmental 
concerns in their work. Meanwhile, Madhav Gadgil 


апа Ramachandra Guha published This Fissured Land | 


'(OUP-1992), abold survey of Indian envir onmental his- 


. tory from the earliest times to the present, incorporat- 


ing much of Guha’s research on colonial forestry, but 
also including Gadgil’ s bold ‘hypothesis that the caste 


." systemevolved to meet the pr oblem of scarcity of natu- 


ral resources that was felt in the first millennium С.Е. 
The issues raised have excited a host of scholars, 
and the volume under review presents the work of no 
less than 31 of them. The period covered ranges from 
the global warming thatended the Ice Age about 10, 000 


years ago to theearly 1990s. Given theenormous range , 


. of the areas and topics covered, this review is perhaps 
best or ganized by looking at a few themes of contem- 
- porary relevance. ; s 
Pre-colonial im pactofi human activity: Did ‘tra- 
‘ditional’ societies.— societies that existed before the 


Wildlife 


' dernands on thé local environment, and argues that the ^ 


24: 
x > 


Кезен of industrial capitalism and colonialism- ' ' : 
haveno significanti impactonthe natural envir ónment? ' 


. The archaeologists would certainly disagree. Allchin 


points out.that the Harappan cities made major 





treelessness of the: trans- “Indus hills-may be explained’ 
by the constant pressure of human and animal popula- 


- tions Over thousands of years. Erdosy also finds еуі- 


dence of human activity modifying lócal ecosystems, 
with periodic alteration of the forest cover and gradual ` 
denudation. However, ‘irreversible ecological decline `. ~ > 
camie only with the Industrial Revolution, even inthe’ - ET 
Ganga-Yamuna Doab.' ^ 

Nor were such impacts confined to.our irsub con-, 
tinent. An.exciting study by Stargardt describes how . 
the Satingpra civilization of the Malay peninsula fine- , 
tuned its environment for rice- -paddy and navigation, 
and Reid indicates two major periods of environmen- : 


. tal Change in South East Asia generally. The first of . 


these began in the 8th century C.E., with the spread of , 
terraced paddy cultivation; the sécond with the rapid 
spread of market-oriented agriculture from the 1548 
century, as sugar, cloves, coffee and so on occupied." 
former forest land. At. the same time, extensive inter- 
national trade led to the depletion of woodland 
resources including sandalwood and wild elephants. 


"e 


"The pattern of trade between hunter-gatherers of the. 


forest upland and settled peasants, of the valleys i is 


_ sketched in Kathirithamby-Wells. 


- . - Thisisimportant because alongside the idea а 
‘traditional’ societies had no impact on their environ-^ : ^ - 
ment is the myth that natural prodücts did not enter j 
long-distance trade. These notions arecontradicted not | 
orily.by Reid but also by Boomgardt for 17th'century ` 
Indonesia and Tucker in his work on the western ` 
Himalayas at the outset of British rule. Ofcourse, trade ^ 
expanded i in a major way with the” Industrial Revolu- | 
tion. Early railways in India imported pine from Norm. . i: 
way and ironwood from Australia, while drawing .. US 
on regional resoürces for sleepers. Once built, they | 

enabled far vaster movement of materials. 

Forestry, modern science and the state: The E 


i colonial period in South Asia also saw the imposition: 


of an unprecedented. degree of state control over-for- 
est lands, and this gerierated a mass of.official records 

on the issue. Not surprisingly, therefore; many papers ' 
explore aspects ofthisprocess,as wellastheresistánce “ 
toitin Madhya Pradesh, parts of Gujar at, Maharashtra . 
and Karnataka as well as in princely states in the arid 
region of Rajasthán. "This Jest 15 studied by Edward 





^ extraction as “a dominant trend in the historyc of Indian- 


--- 


the management of cultivation, grazing, woodland and 
N 


hunting preserves. The.latter are, of course; of particu- ` 


lar interest- because sevéral important national Prg 


7 were originally such princely preserves. 
The Forest Department's justification: of | its 
extensive powers was, and is, couched in terms of its ` 


superior scientific understanding, and this justification ` ` 


is assessed by several authors. Ravi Rajan argues that . 


Indian scientific forestry was imported from Germany, 


and brought with ita contempt for local populations ` 


because of their ostensible scientific and technologi- 
cal backwar dness. Subhash Chandran is strongly scep- 


tical and beli ieves that science was merely acover for 


the hidden agenda of driving tribal people to work ori 


„Ше plantations; Patel denounces the modern neglect 


of the tribals’ deep tr aditional knowlédge of their 


_ environment. A larger pointin this controversy is made 


by Grove, who suggests-that western science often 


drew from infusions of indigenous knowledge and the ` 


work of colonial scientists, and so the separation, of : 


the two need not be overstressed. 
Buchy, who studied the same r egion as Cliandran, 


-finds colonial forest policy not so much ecologically 


unsound as socially and economically disruptive. The 
role of political power in modifying scientific rigour 
is shown by Meyer's study of Sri Lanka where for- 
est control was blocked by powerful planter interests, 


апа so confined largely to persecuting Sinhala forest 


users. A paper by Greenough provides-an interesting 
sidelight on scientific and factual-discourse by skill- 


fully unearthing rhetorical devices and tropes that 


Structure those much consulted sources ~ Hunter's 
Statisiicál Accounts of Bengal. МҰ ОЁ. 
1 
Communities, cultures, rights: Thecolonial for- 


esters saw population growth and the consequent. 


demand forland asa prime cause of forest destruction. 
Inthis volume, Flintsees defor estation dri iven by agri- 
cultural expansion and ággravated by unsustainable 


land-use? Her paper cites data to show.that in 1880 
about 32 pér cent of India's.surface was under wood- 
land of some sort, arid anequal proportion underculti- 
vation; рул. 980 cultivation covered 44 percent of area, 
landforest, including degraded Woods, 20percent. This 
- was not solely a result of demographic growth.(the ` 
~ population trebled in fhatentury), but also of-over 
exploitation despite goverhinent controls designed to` 


prevent it. However, she does note efforts a at fhe sus- E 


tainabfer management of salforest in. recen tdecades. 
- Tf state efforts are misguided and ineffective, as 


: = А many ше 165 ; argue, how do local communi- 


oo 
Aoc 


4 a 


ties manage resources? The classic work on this is by 


Elinor Ostrom, Governing the Commons (CUP, 1990), 


which emphasizes community conventions and poli- 
cing. In this volume; Subhash Chandran presents the 
sacred groves of South Kanara as an example of such 
collective self-restraint. Similarly, Zerner provides a 
richly textured study of how both spirit guardians and 
_ human watchmen were deployed by Indonesian villag- 
ers in the Maluku islands to prevent theft and over- 
- exploitation of various resources. The need to invoke 
such a complex of sanctions is itself an indication 


' of the attractiveness of cheating. Sources оГ modern 


disruption of such community restraints figure in 


` Kathirithamby-Weélls, who points to the forces of. 


immigration and consumerism. Thus, the low- powered 
controls possible in small, isolated local communities 
may not be successful where truckers with chainsaws 
.and АК-47 can Sweep off the growth of decades i ша 
_matter of hours. е 
It will thüs be evident that this book bears опа 
~ whole range of issues highly relevant to contemporar y 
- debates on the environment, and demonstrates the 


` valueoftakingalong per spectiveo on these пша con- 


кш problems, 


м “се ox | Sumit Guha 


ECOLOGY, CLIMATE AND EMPIRE: Тһе 


Indian Legacy in Global Environmental History, 


1400-1940 by Richard Н. Grove. Oxford Univer- 
NE EE OVE. VXIOrG Univer- 


ay Press, Delhi, | 228 


Richar d GE s most recent book is shorter and more 
accessible than his earlier offering, Green Imperial- 


-dsnr (1 995). Some overlap of themes in the two is not 


necessarily bad, sincethe readercan now get at the crux 
‘of Grove’s | 995 ar guinent without wading through the 
. detail that suffuses the earlier book. In addition, this 
new book takes the reader on a whir Iwind, worldwide 


` tourofconservation thinking and practice between the 


17th and:mid-20th centuries. - 
А number of themes run through the first four 


. chapters of the book. Counter ing arguments put fortli 


by Ramachandra Guha, Madhav Gadgil; Richard 


Tuckerandother 5, Grove argues that far more than j just. 


aneconomicrationalemotivated colonial conser vation 
policiesin India and elsewhere. Grove makes a com- 
pelling case that genuine environmental concern 
underlay the activism of the earliest conser vationists, 
‘pushingthe colonial governmentto adoptenvironmen- 
tal regulations in шш ау I9th century. 
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He goes onto argue that systematic observations 
by these early conservationists, mainly medical sur- 


geons, helped advance the scientific understanding of 


environmental consequences linked to deforestation. 


This scientific enquiry took place at the periphery,- . 
rather than within the colonial metropole, contrary to 


conventional positions on the advancement of science 


- during the 18th and-19th centuries; Whether or not 


this was cutting edge science is questionable, and I 
will return to this shortly. In support of his notion of 
the peripheries as ignored loci of scientific research, 
Grove convincingly demonstrates that the work of 
Indian (Scottish, really; but.Grove refers to them as 
Indian) and Australian scientists during the éarly 19th 
century played a key role in unearthing linksbetween 
El Nino and world climate patterns. The accuracy. of 


much of this research has i in fact been substantiated ; 


over time. с 


| Chapters five: ands six focus on local-state nego-- 
г tiation over access to forest resources, and Grove | 


makes a number of points. First,restrictive conserva- 
tion policies of the colonial government may not have 


been significant departures from restrictive policies M 


imposed by pre-colonial states. Second, it is unclear 


that marginal communities suffered unduly underthese 


policies; rather, conservation policies may have dis- 


turbed existing power relations that formerly denied © 


particular communities access to natural resources. 
Thir d, indigenous resistance 'often forced the British 
to alter or withdraw particularly harsh. restrictions. 


Grove's call for a re-examination of the nature of - 


local-state negotiations over access toforest resources 
is well taken. "Uu 

The argument that the rationale for colonial for- 
est conservation derived primarily fromenvironmen- 


‘tal rather than economic-concerns is persuasive up 
until the formation of the Indian Forest Departmentin . 
the mid-[9th century. The argumentis less convinc- _ 

_ing following this institutionalization of conservation 
policy. The foresters staffing the Forest Department 


were trained to manage forests to ensure a sustainable 


- Supply. of economically valuabletimber. Correspond- 
-ingly, the boundaries of reserved forests coincided with 
tracts of land that had thebest stands of timber, Simi- . 


larly, particular species of trees were reserved outside 
reserved forests — teak; deodar; pine, sal, and sandal- 


‚ wood. Vast expanses of mixed forest were converted = 


to single-specie plantations — again of teak, deodar; 
pine and so on. Each of these policies points to the pri- 
marily economic interest of foresters in the Indian for- 
ests. Greater environmental concern would have been 


~ 


reflected ira more catholic interest in forest stands and’ 


tree species, with prioritization of conservation based.” 


“оп the ecological fragility of an area rather than the. 
Ten 


purely economic worth oftimber: -species.. 
‘Of course; the writings by many forestérs sug- 
gesta deep concern with the consequences of defores-’ 


‘tation. Опе needs, however, toexamine these writings 


in the institutional context within which’ they weré 
articulated. Following the formation-of the Forest 


Department, and well into the 20th century, attempts 
“7 by foresters to bring forest land under the ‘scientific? ' 


management of the Forest Department were resisted. : 


by the Revenue Department, till then the sole governs . . 


mentagency controlling access to forest areas. In coun- 
tering such opposition, foresters routinely indicated, 
that increased flooding, desertification and drought 
were inevitable consequences of a continuation. of - 
unscientific land use practices. Large scale clear fell- ` 
ing by the Forest Department, however; suggests an 
inconsistency in their stated concern with, and their 
own involvementin, deforestation. Writings by forest- 


ers, Grove’s primary eviderice to support his conten- ` 


tion ofenvironmental concern driving environ mental ` 
policy, need therefore to be seen in light of the power" 


plays of the time, and the political mileage а fores T 


ersdrew from analarmistrhetoric. \ } 
Ап suggesting that the colonial periphery was ас 
the cutting edge of scientific enquiry, Grove ignores 


the fact that many of the soil and water conser vation ^ 
А capabilities attributed to forest cover during the 18th, 


19th, and 20th centuries have been discrédited i in the 
ecological literature since the 1920s. The link betwéen: | 


for ests and rainfall is highly dubious; so too is the notion: 


that forests play acritical role in preventing Floods: In.: 


- the absence: of forests, other vegetation such as grass. 


and shrubs may be equally effective guardians of soil , 
ahd water Tesources. -And yet, Grove routinely points " 


ч 


to ‘empirical observations” ‘by colonial: environmen-, = 
talists of altered rainfall, declining streamflow, incre? me 


ased flooding, i шее desertification "and. so on, 
that environmental ili&ory.v was informing empirical . 
observations rather than the other way | round. 

Rhetoric rather. than good science was almost 


certainly at the cutting edge of colonial. énvironmen- : 
talism. That the rhetori Lie-survives to-this.day is at least”. 


partially dust to its ts political Usefulness, pas ticularly so 


S 


Бога БСУ of this literature, ‘sec Bosch ind Неміс а EU 
A rcview-of сагсһїпёпї experiments” to deter rminc the effect of EL 
vegetation changes on water yicld and d еуро трі оп, Jour: —. 


nal ol Hydrology 55: 3- 23. 


Е) 





in the face of continued resistance to conservationist 


attempts to curb resource consumption within areas of 


conservation interest. Despite Grove's entertaining, 
marvellously written, and copiously documented 
work, I think he misses a key factor which has shaped 
the international conservationrhetoric. 


Vasant K. Saberwal 
THE POLITICAL ECOLOGY OF FORESTRY 


IN BURMA, 1824-1994 by Raymond L. Bryant. 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1997. 





Bryant's contribution to the growing corpus of litera- 


` tureon the history of state forestry isa well-intentioned 


effort to examine:the operation of the system in Burma. 
For those focusing on the global aspects of forestry, 
there is further evidence here of the extension of the 


many experiments first tried in Burma to other parts ` 


of British India. Bryant’s study isanarration of the vari- 
ous phases of the state-driven forestry programme in 


the region. The author admits that the source-base is- 


inadequate since the records in Myanmar could not be 
accessed when the book was being written (the gov- 
ernment of Myanmar has only recently opened its 
archives fornon-nationals). 
^ Itwould be more useful to address broader meth- 
odological and interpretative problems with the book 
rather than reviewing its substance in detail. Though 
we appreciate that Bryant’s treatise was constrained 
by lack of local sources, the author should have been 
more critical in his reading of them. A historical study 
can no doubt be based on records available in London, 
itself a rich source of documents, but simple-minded 
generalisations withoutevaluating the biases of these 
sources can be problematic in a book with sucha gran- 
diose title. | 
A scholar who has appended.the adjective 
‘political’ to his study of ecological history needs to 
provide more sophisticated explanations for aspects of 
historical change. It prompts the discerning reader to 
the conclusion that perhaps conventional accounts of 


policy shifts within broader colonising processes аге . 


more convincing than the trendy research on much the 
same history redesignated as ecological studies. For 


example, the shift from what is prima facie accepted 


asasignificantshift from private monopoly to laissez 


Jaire may not have been such a drastic change. After 


all, Bryant shows that complete monopolistic control 
was not successful in the years before 1853. The fol- 
lowing years saw a difference in form and guise in 


- official policies relating to forests which hàs been read 


by the author as a difference in substance. The end of 


-monopoly control by the company was not a shift of 


itsfocus from commercial to benevolent activity, but 
areorientation of policy to accommodate newly emer- 
gent lobbies and to fulfil its own purposes in a morc 
efficient way. Any change in policy orientation is 


marked by a surfeit of rhetoric denigrating the work- ` 


ings of the earlier procédure and eulogising the new. 
The political ecology framework seeks to inquire 
into the political sources, conditions and ramifications 


- of environméntal change. In this book, the term ‘poli- 


tical ecology’ fails to impress. Political ecology is 
obviously the study of a particular aspect within 
political economy. Political economy is a broad para- 
digm within which one can choose to emphasize a par- 
ticularaspect, process or relationship. Forinstance, one 


can study labourconditions ina particularcontext. The - 


resultant study does not benefit by being redesignated 
political labour. The term ‘political ecology’ is obvi- 
ously of long standing, but frequent use does not make 
itany sounder or more substantive. р 

The use of the term is even less justified in 
Bryant's case, which is evidently a study of the insti- 
tutional expansion and working of the forest depart- 
ment in Burma. Neither environmental change nor 


ecology in the latter's broadest definition figure as , 
separate factors which are given special treatment. The 


rest of the book uscs conventional categories and pro- 
vides a narrative account of the history of forestry in 
Burma, an exercise that could well have been accom- 


‘modated in a political-economic frame of reference. It 


is difficultto demonstrate, in any case, en vironmental 
changes brought about by political-economic changes. 
There isalack of documentation, especially of the prc- 
colonial period. It is intriguing that a process that is 
quite amenable to description within existing rubrics 
should suddenly appearundera new guise. 

` This perhaps only emphasizes the point made 
earlier that the mode of analysis, by compulsion of 
adhering to the obvious principles of interpretation, 
shares fundamental premises with methods that have 
their origin in ideologies which practitioners of politi- 
cal ecology cannot countenance. It is perhaps the hope 


of such practitioners that avoirdupois, rather than 


rigour ahd consistency, will provide a sufficient and 
operative alternative to the political economy perspec- 
tive. Elements within political economy relate to one 
another. The factthatforests (gender issues, law, sym- 
bols, representative systems and many others) have not 
been stressed within the framework so far does not 
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"THE LAST FRONTIER: People and Forests in 
. Mizoram by Daman Singh. Tata Energy Research, 


meritanew rubric. Bryant’ в proclivity to lean towards 
American sociology.of the non-Marxist tradition is evi- 


. dent in the uncritical citation of the works of Michael 


Adas, JamesScott, Nancy Lee Peluso, Theda Skocpol 
and Ramachandra Guha. The undue ease with which 
.new conceptual frameworks evolve, which in no way 
` -depart significantly from older frameworks, is itselfa 
subject wor thy ofsociological study. 

: Third, the account ofthe forest department in the 
introductory chapter is one of absolute control, author- 
ity and regulation. This seems fo stand atodds with the 
importance assigned in subsequent discussion to resis- 
tance. Perhaps itis the case that widespread resistance 
and authoritative state control can co-exist with rela- 


tive ease. That resistance does not tantamount to any . 


change in the objective situation in which the protest- 
ers find themselves may be reason to appreciate the lim- 
its of such insubordination. 

Theecology that Bryanttries to highlightappéars 
more as an economic factor than a natural one. The 
atithor also fails to draw out the differences between the 
colonial and the: post-colonial states, their nature, orien- 
tation and institutional framewofks. This presumably 
should be the premise on which forest politics crucially 
rests. Inadiscussion of the post- 1966 policies, Bryantac- 
cepts at face value the ‘state socialism’ of General Ne Win 
and clubs it with the destruction of the environment by 
other state socialisms, including that of China. 

To conclude, Bryant’s study is not informed and 


serious abouteither ecology or politics. This book with d 


its empirical strengths would have had great mer itif 
ónly the empirical detail was located within a sus 
_tainable theoretical context. The claims made in the 
introductory pages rest on flimsy ground. The book, 

however, contains a wealth of source material for.the 


more equipped. 


StellaD’ Costa 


Institute, New Delhi, 1996. 


North East India, arégion abounding in natural wealth 


as in cultural diversity, is of greatinterest to environ- . 
'. mentalists and social scientists. Few studies have 


analysed the needs of the rapidly changing indigenous 
societies in relation to environmental problems and 


. conservation. People’s lives, especially in the.hill 


tracts, are inextricably linked to and dependent upon 


environmental and forest resources. Understanding : 


Wildlife 


and addressing human needs is therefore an impera ‘a- 
tive part of designing conser vation- policies. 


The Last Frontier breaks new ground in this ` 
respect. The focus is on Mizoram, the relatively obscur e- 
- hill state wedged between Bangladesh and Myanmar. ~- 


A variety of tribes, suchas the Lushais, Paites, Hmars, 
Mara’, Lais, Riangs and Chakmas, people N Mizoram. 


Shifting cultivation or jhum inthe verdant bamboo and ^ 
evergr een forests that cover over 80 per centofthe land . 

provides sustenance and occupation to most of the - 

state’ s people. Mizoram offers an instructive study due- 


to profound historical changes in people: and land- 
scapes. The analysis of people and foresis.in this book 
is organised in two parts. The first provides- an enviz 


ronmental history of Mizoram, thematically exploring ^ 
changesin belief systems, domains of resource access: 


and use, social institutions governing the exploitation 


of natural resource, and technology. In the second, the 


` author provides a survey of Mizoram’ s natural resources, 


‘shifting cultivation practices, village and state forest ^ 

reservesandtheirmanagementby the people and thestate. ` 
The conversion of over 80 per cent of the popu-- 

lation from animism to Christianity andífromilliteracy | .- 


to literacy in less than a century-(1894- 1994) caused 


‘fundamental changes in peoples’ relationship with 


their natural environment. This dislodged the super- “ 


stition and mystique that ordained a central place for 
nature in human existence and allowed an indigenous 


` ,rationa]thoughtand conception ofnaturetounfold. — . 
Concurrent to changes in belief systems, politi- 


cal upheavals and' reoganisation led to manifold 


changes in the domains of resource access and use, as 


well as the social institutions governing them. Егопта 
regime of village republics ruled by sovereign chiefs, 
the political status of Mizoram changed to statehood 


in 1987, after two decades (1966-1986) of insur gency” 
and a brief period as a union territory. A significant 


change was the overthrow of the traditional system of 


chieftainship and its replacement by a democratic sys- 


tem of local self-government by elected village coun- 
cils. The village council-was vested with powers to 


regulate shifting cultivation or jhum and manage the ` 


special village safety and supply forest reserves cre- 
ated by-state laws. State laws enacted in the 1950s 


2 broughtaboutthese changes: The author points out that- 


the domains of resource-use became increasingly 
restricted with time because of clear delimitations of 
political and village boundaries. Forthecommofi man, 
-howéver, the domain actually increased due to the cre- 


- ation of village forest reserves and the implementation- И 


_ of alotsystem for selection of jhum piots: 


M 
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The book shatters many myths regarding jhum 


with compelling arguments based on reinterpreta- 
tion of secondary data, coupled with primary data and 
‘general impressions borne out by field enquiry.’ The 
primary data is from visits.to six villages and questio- 
naires canvassed in 36 sample villages. With data from 
Meghalaya-and Mizoram on jhum and recovery of 
abandoned fallows, the author presents a convincing 
argumentthatjhum can be sustainable at fallow cycles 
of five to ten years depending on site conditions. In 


‚ addition, sheuses historical, demographic, agricultural 


and local records to argue that there is no evidence to 
suggest that jhum cycles have declined due to popula- 
tion pressure or land scarcity in mostareas. А 

The claim that jhum causes inordinate soil 
erosion is also abrogated by data from experiments 
carried out in Meghalaya by the Indian Council for 
Agricultural Research. These show that fields culti- 
vated for a year and abandoned (the most common 
practice in Mizoram) have lower erosion rates than 
other forms of land use including modern agriculture 
and horticulture. This is ascribed to multiple cropping 
and rapid growth of bamboo that secures the soil. 

One widespread notion ofthe destructive poten- 
tial of jhum that the author finds support for is its 
impact on native biodiversity. Although the data 
given in the book is sketchy, this is a conclusion that 
has been borne out by other recent studies. Thé com- 
plexity and diversity of the rainforest ecosystems and 
their susceptibility to disturbances, implies a need for 
areas free from jhum to conserve the region's unique 
biodiversity. 

The analysis of village safety and supply forest 
reserves is relevantto the present-day debate on com- 
munity empowerment in the management of natural 
resources. The author points out that these reserves cre- 


ated by state laws are not ‘traditional’ as assumed by . 


other authors. Their success is attributable to the con- 
trol by the village-council, which is sensitive to local 
needs, and factors such as isolation from markets and 


demographic pressures. Safety reserves, usually sur- , 


rounding villages and képt free from extraction, were 
designed to protect the village from fires. As the threats 


of fires decrease with people moving into occupations” 


other than jhuming and with increasing demand for 
land for building houses, these reserves are likely to 


suffer. There is an urgent need for a reappraisal and 


definition of the legal status and geographical extent 
of these reserves. Further, their utility as a model to fol- 
low and extend to other areas needs to be studied in 
greater detail. The role of these reserves in conserving 


Й 


biodiversity, besides providing for people's needs, is 
alsostill an open question. 

In the concluding section, Daman Singh presents 
an appraisal of the government’s new land use policy 
(NLUP) begun in 1991. The NLUP aims to provide alter- 
nate occupations to every family in Mizoram that 
depends on jhum. Although laudable in its intentions, 
there are causes for concern in its implementation, as 
the village councils have been ignored and sidelined. 
In the process, regulation of jhum is in disarray at the 


village level in many NLUP blocks. It is too early to com- 


menton the success ofthe scheme, butthe need forcriti- 
cal monitoring of its implementation is obvious." 

This book is an invaluable reference for people 
interested in shifting cultivation and environmental 
problems in North East India. Itis written ina very read- 
able style and has only a few minor typographical and 


factual errors. Its major drawbacks are in that the analy- 


sis has virtually ignored comparisons with shifting cul- 
tivation communities in other parts of the world and in 
states like Arunachal Pradesh, that it uses a variable 
and vague conceptualisation of the meaning of ‘sus- 
tainability’, and thatitrelies heavily on secondary data, 
often of variable quality. 


T.R. Shankar Raman 


INTHE BELLY OF THE RIVER: Tribal Conflicts 


over Development in the Narmada Valley by 
Amita Baviskar. Oxford University Press, Delhi, 
1997. 





IN the Belly ofthe River addresses si gnificant themes 
in the study of contemporary political agitations that 


have been termed 'environmental movements'. Of 
-central concern is the question: do tribal subsistence 


activities, 'traditional' valuesand political conscious- 
ness constitute an inherently valid critique of the cur- 
rent model of development? 

Baviskar deliberates on the proposition by 
exploring and documenting the resistance-of the 
adivasi hill Bhilalasto their imminent displacement by 


the Sardar Sarovar Dam. The Bhilalas’ defense of their 


lifestyle and resources from further marginalisation 
propelled them into ап intense and direct confronta- 
tion with the larger political economy of ‘development’ 
in post-independence India. From a position of rela- 
tive isolation and low equilibrium self-sufficiency, the 
Bhilalas are now compelled to strike broader social 
alliances and negotiate the terrain of contemporary 


politics. It is this context that Baviskar interrogates in’ 
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a micro-study which involved a prolonged period of 
field work as a researcher. торша activist in the 
on-going agitation. ' = 2 

ToBaviskar’s credit, асы herobvious empa- 
thy forand association with the movément, the study 


is sustained by a critical distance from the complex of 
issues and events. The conclusion, in fact, bears this _ 


out by being strikingly blunt and objective. The 


 adivasis (Bhilalas), the author contends, are not cur- 


rently sustainable resource managers, noris their rela- 


tively egalitarian social organisation bereft of inter nal 


tensions and contradictions. In sum, the notion of a 
líomogenous tribal community sustaining both the 
forests and their culture with àn ingrained “епуігоп- 
mental consciousness’ is a caricature, propagated by 
apredominantly'urban intélligentsia. 

Baviskar arrives at this-understanding by 
historicising-the experience of the Bhilalas.and by 
attempting tó recover theif agency. The argument, 
therefore, is concentrated on identifying overarching 
processes of economic and political exploitation that 


.have, over periods of time, marginalised the Bhilalas 


and compelled them to adopt unsustainable practices 


сіп resource use. Resistance to such oppression has, 


moreover; been a defining feature of the adivasis’ his- 
tory and identity, and far predates the efforts of the 
Narmada Bachao Andolan and the Sangath — two orga- 
nizations currently active in the submergence zone. . 
Baviskar, in effect, argues that the romanticiz- 
ingoftheadivasi world or the misrepresentation of their 


struggle as merely a part of an 'external critique of 


development’, is fraught with the danger of limiting 
the transformative potential of-the movement. Any 


decisive political perspective on the Bhilalas must . 


therefore develóp or have an estimate of both Шеш 
strengths and their vulnerabilities. : 
However, like most studies that break fresh 
ground, /n the Belly of the Riverhas its share of limita- 
tions and omissions. The most glaring of which is, per- 
haps, Baviskar's presumption that reportage and 
claims can substitute for evidence. The assertion, for 


example, that the-Narmada Bachao-Andolan ‘show i^ 
-. cases? the tribals while underplaying the role of the 

landed patidars in the Narmada movement is not sup- 
` ported either by interviews of the Andolan leader ship 
. orarigorous review of its literature and activities, in 


the absence of which the Andolan’s strategy vis-a-vis 


. the tribals.remains unclear. Similarly, the claim that 
- the Indian ‘state’ in the post-independence period has 
eroded the resource base (forests) of the ae of | 


Jhabua district is unsubstantiated. 
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| The book contains several perfunctory and thin 


discussions of complex and contentious issues which ` 
“are thrown up in the introductory pages but never r fol- 


lowed through. The sectiọn on ecological marxism, ‘for 


example, barely covers a page and is inadequately -". -: 


defined as a critique of commodity fetishism. In the 


book’ s subsequent discussions neither i isthe method- . ' 


ology of ecological marxism evident nor is the 
concept's relévarice to the whole study brought ош. 
Last, forsome inexplicable reason; Baviskar has cho- 
sen not to explain the salience of selecting the village 


Anjanvara for her case study. Surely it could not have. l 


been anarbitary choice? 2 


Despite these criticisms, the book raises several 
engaging and interesting questions which have been 


glossed over in most secondary accounts of the anti- 
dam movement: To add to this, Baviskar's elegant 
prose and fine-grained sense for detail, dotted with 
anecdotes, make fora captivating read and will appeal 
toawidereadership. — SN 

Rohan D’souza 
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BUILDING BRIDGES FOR CONSERVATION: 


"Towards Joint Management of Protected Arcas | 


in India edited by Ashish Kothari, Farhad Vania, 


-Priya Das, К. Christopher and Suniti Jha. Indian- 


) Toti of Publi Administration, Delhi, 1997. 


THIS book i is à uséful compendium. a issues welated : 


to joint protected ; area management. It comprises of 
nine major ‘documents’, but each document has sev- 


S 


eral sub-documents attached. Four of these reports · 


. comprise of overviews of the situation. in India and. | 
“abroad, proposed changes in India’s wildlife legisla- І 
tion, aproposal toexpand the system of categories that 


covers protected areas, and a bibliogr aphy on conser- 


vation and people. The other three documents-are, 


detailed case studies of the Kailadevi Sanctuary in 
Rajasthan, Dalma Wildlife Sanctuary in Bihar, and the 


Rajaji National Park.-As part of their ‘action research’; 


ПРА staff conducted various workshops to sensitise 
villagers and park officials on each other's views. The 


helpfully enclosed, along with other relevant mater: ial 
such as a summary А Poti’s Interim Repor ton 
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tesulting-reports and resolutions passed have been | 


Rajaji for the Indian People's Tribunal on Environment ` 


and Haman Rights and the RLEK (a local NGO); plan for 
community management of Rajaji. ` 


` In view of the vast outpouring of material on joint ^ 
forest management (which is technically confined to 


à 
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degraded forest lands), it would have been helpful if 


the differences and similarities between JFM and JPAM 
had been systematically dealt with. Most of the prob- 
lems highlighted in the first document are common to 


both — the absence of a historical understanding of 
the area, the villager's and lower forest staff's lack of 


access to available knowledge, the contentious status 


of such knowledge as is available, and the absence of 


basic data on social and ecological parameters. Indig- 
enous knowledge is ignored, as are existing commu- 
nity structures of conservation. 


The picture really begins to become clear in | 


Document 7 which explains the existing nomenclature 
dealing with protected areas. The Wildlife Protection 
Act provides for national parks, which, in theory, are 
strictly off-limits to humans; sanctuaries, where cer- 
tain types of rights are allowed; closed areas, where 


hunting is prohibited; and game reserves where hunting | 


isallowed on license. The first two categories are, ,how- 
ever, (Пе: most common: India has 80 national parks 
and 441 sanctuaries covering 4.5 96 of its landmass. 
Thus we see that unlike in ordinary reserve forest 
areas, local users in and around protected areas are sub- 
ject to more stringent legal restrictions. In addition, 
since the rationale for protected areas is conservation 
rather than serving local needs, the proponents of popu- 
larinvolvementhave that much more convincing todo. 
The three case studies by Priya Das, K. Christo- 
pherand Farhad Vania make interesting reading, both 
in themselves and as comparative material for each 
other. Each area has its own peculiar set of variables 
that must be dealt with in any proposed management 
plan. In Kailadevi. this includes mining inside the sanc- 
tuary and the pressure exerted by migratory Rabari 
herdsmen. In Dalma, it is the annual sacred hunts or 


akhand shikar, in which approximately 20,000 people . 


take part, damaging the area. In addition, the sanctu- 
ary serves as a source of fuelwood to Jamshedpur. 
While the struggle of the Gujjars in Rajaji is perhaps 
the most well-known of allthese i issues, but much less 


known are affected user groups within Rajaji—former | 


faungya workers who were engaged to grow trees and 


allowed to-farm between them, and neighbouring vil- ` 


lagers who extract bhabbar grass to make ropes. Each 


document provides a detailed listing of stakeholders and : 


the possible ways their interests may be reconciled, as well 
as the work of differentNGOs in thearea. In Kailadevi and 
Dalma, there are also existing forest protection commi- 
‘ttees which villagers of forest departments have set up. 
In Kailadevi there is even an apex body of protecting 
villages, known asthe Baragaon ki Panchayat. | 


Theg great advantage of this volume is that it pro- 
vides a clear-eyed, impartial view of existing condi- 
tions, lacunae in the law, and whatcan be done. While 
obviously engaged in advocacy for the people living 


in protected areas, the authors account for the views 


of park authorities and others in a mannerthat enables 
future dialogue. To have photographs is, of course, a 


` bonus in any book, but to have such cute cartoons by 
Rustam Vania is something else entirely. Unfortu- 


nately, many ofthe references in the documents do not 
find a place in the bibliographies at the end of each 
document. Minor quibbles apart, the book is a worthy 
investment for anyone working in this area., 


NandiniSundar. 


` SUBALTERNS ANDSOVEREIGNS: Ап Anthro- 


pological History of Bastar 1854-1996 by Nandini 
Sundar. Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1997. 


THIS first book by a young researcher, Nandini 
Sundar, recounts the political and social history of the 
Bastar region from the colonial period to the present. 
Itisan ‘anthropological history’ inthatitengages with 
recent theoretical debates in anthropology in its analy- 
sis of state formation and resistance movements. It is 
also anthropological in its understanding of history as 
produced by human action and consciousness, medi- 
ated through culture. 

Sundar is keenly aware of the pitfalls of writing 


` history; especially of regions such as Bastar which lack 
significant non-official documentation. But rather than . 


follow the subalternist strategy of rescuing silenced 
voices trom the past by reading official texts in novel 
ways, she opts for a combination of sources — the 
archives and other documents, ethnographic ficld- 


work, and oral histories—to help her piece together the | 
story of Bastar and its people. Her aim is not to present . 


a unitary and finished history but to allow several 
possible histories to emerge. 

By sustaining the dialectical tension among dif- 
ferent readings and voices, she is able to Convey the 
complexities of this story and of the theoretical prob- 


lems it poses. This means that any brief synopsis will 


inevitably do violence to the subtlety of the argument. 
However, in this review I do little more than attempt 


such asummary since І cannot find much to argue with’ 


in this rich, insightful and thought-provoking book. 
Sundar first dispenses with the commonplace 


notion that ‘tribal’ areas such as Bastar were totally iso- 


lated and static priortocolonialism. She shows that the 
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~ pre-colonial economy, society and polity were 
. characterised by a high degree of fluidity and complex- - 


ity of interaction among the mosaic of people whocame 
to. populate.the region. She then presents a theory of 
how theruleofthe Kakatiyadynasty (1323-1947) was 
legitimised through the institution of divine kingship, 
focusing especially on the annual Dussehra celebra- 
tion during which the people expressed their loyalty 


tothekingbut alsor itually affirmed the king's mutual. 


dependence оп them: Significantly, this ceremony was 
reworked by the British intoa ritual display of indirect 


rule and later was taken over by the independent state - 


to represent itselfin its ‘refor imist mode’ (p. 75) through 
the addition of an exhibition and durbar. 

As the autonomous Bastar state came under 
indirect colonial rule, Sundar argues, there wasa shift 
- from one form of paternalism to another. In the older 
system, the authority ‘of the king was circumscribed by 
an obligation to protect-and provide just rule to the 
people, which was reinforced by the threat of rebellion. 
The British form of paternalism lacked this element of 
reciprocity between rajaand praja, forcolonial power 
ultimately did not depend on legitimacy. Thus, while 


the outward form and rituals of ‘traditional’ kingship * 


were retained and utilised by the colonial power, the 
significance of the institution changed overtime. 

- In order to map the shifting equations of power 
and legitimacy among the three actors in this story — 
+ the*indigenous' ruler, the colonial state and the people 
— Sundar concentrates on a series of critical events 
which challenged the political order: the rebellions 
of 1876, 1910 and 1966. She argues that a focus on 


‘insurgent moments can yield an understanding of 
- order as well as resistance, and that the rebellions were 


‘in factcentral tothe constitution of structures of power. 
Thus her narrative moves back and forth between the 
rebellions and periods of institutional restructuring and 

;entrenchment which followed them. ` 

The rebellton of 1876 is described against the 
background of changes in the land revenue, judicial 
-and administrative systems wrought Бу colonialism. 


This episode demonstrates that the system of indirect ` 


rulé was expedient for the British not only because it 


was cheaper but because it enabled resistance to Бе: 


"deflected onto the native ruler. In the 1876 rebellion, 
directed against an ‘unjust’ king, the British were able 


. toproject themselves as the protectors of the people and 


upholders of ‘ctistom’. This ushered in a long period of 
_ paternalistic rule in Bastar by the colonial state. 
_ Ву the late 19th century, British paternalism was 


| encroaching more and more on people's everyday 
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lives, especially after 1888 when the staté was taken. 
.under the’Court of Wards. The most disruptive inter- " 
- ventions were the increased demand for corvee labour . 
" (begar) and-direct forest management. While begar, | 
which had both.ritual and mundane for ms, was-ihte- ^ 


gral tothe structure and legitirnacy of thé pre-colonial ` 


state, under colonialism its scope and significance .. 
was greatly altered: it was transformed into a риге”. 
system of conscripted labour for the state's public - 
- wor ks projects, especially road building. The construc- .- 


tion of roads, seen by the British as bringing ^ 


‘civilisation’ to Bastar, ironically was: accomplished." 
through.the présumably uncivilised use of forced- . 
labour. Moreover, improved communications facili- - 
tated the exploitation of local resou rcesfor the benefit `` 
groups - 


ofnon-adivasi groups, and enabled new trading 
to move in and occupy crucial nichesi in the. expanding 
market economy: : 

` Theaimotdirectforest management wasto gain. 


. access to the timber needed fór the building of the - 
Empire and to generate resources by regulating and: 
taxing the collection of non-timber forest products, 
(NTFPs). In addition, the need to ensure a labour вир! ^ ~> 
ply required increased control over shifting popula- : 


tions, which was accomplished through chances inthe 


‚ law and judicial process: The new policy turnéd most 
. villagers into ‘criminals’ overnight, who consequently 


were brought under the expanding judicial-system for 


_ offences such as grazing cattle on the-very lands they. 
had'occupied for generations. The main target of the 


authorities was, of course, shifting cultivation, which 
was regarded as wasteful as well as unremunerative for’ 


the state, and the government promoted settled agri- ~ 


culture by encouraging outsiders to settle in Bastar. In 


allofthese developments the roots of present confli ісік, 


and struggles can be clearly discerned. . 


‚ By the early 1900s the state had assumed own-.- 


ership of all the land, to. which people were granted 


access in áccordance with rational forest and landuse . 


policies. This marked acomplete transfor mation from 
the pre-colonial situation when peoples' access to land 
andresources was governed by acomplex of religious 
beliefs and subsistence practices and organised mainly 


through the kinship system. Тһе forest policy came into . 


directconflict with local beliefs that cujtivation and vil- 


lage sites. were ‘gifts’ to particular lineages from the . 
_ ‘Earth’: for the adivasis, displacement or curtailment 


of shifting cultivation was much more than economic 


injury. Ironically, this redefinition of peasant s forést | 
- rights as privileges granted by the state, fo be paid for . 


by labour orcash, later came to be seen as ‘customary’: 


" 
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In this context, it is no coincidence, as Sundar 
points out, that the 1910 rebellion (Bhumkal) bégan in 
those very areas where forest reservation was first 
imposed. This rebellion, which lasted several months 
and was put down harshly by the-colonial authorities, 
led to further entrenchment of British control. It also 
produced a debate on the ‘tribal question’ and some 
changes in policy. From the 1920s, Bastar was gov- 
erned by aseries of anthropologically-minded admin- 
istrators who argued for the preservation of tribal 
cultures, which they thought needed protection from 
the detrimental influence of Hindu society (a view that 
ignored the long history of interaction between plains 
‘Hindus’ and hill peoples). This isolationist policy, 
partly putin place through the codification of ‘custom- 
ary law’ and a village panchayat system, produced a 
particular image of ‘tribes’ that persists till today, of 
people who are innocent and in need of uplift but also 
dangerous and requiring repression. 

The debate between preservationists and integra- 
tionists (among the latter, nationalists who resented апу 
challenge to the idea of aunitary Indian nation") spilled 
over into the post-independence period and was par- 
tially resolved by Nehru’s policy of ‘controlled inte- 


gration’. Sundar’s account of this period demonstrates 


how the post-colonial state largely continued the colo- 
nial policies vis-a-vis tribals, both paternalistic and 
repressive, through its reservation system, protection- 
ist laws and ‘development’ programmes. Yet the de- 
grec of exploitation of Bastar’s people and resources 
has increased drastically since 1947. The penetration 
of Bastar by outside commercial interests and govern- 
ment projects, and widespread felling of forests, have 
led to further disruption in the livelihoods and social 
organisation of local people. 

ILis in this context that the 1966 rebellion, led by 
the last Kakatiya king, Pravir Chandra Bhanj Deo, must 


` be understood. Pravir successful ly employed the sym- 


bols and rituals of divine kingship to lead a people's 
struggle against the state. Sundar shows how each suc- 
cessive rebellion contains echoes of earlier ones, and 
how popular memory feeds into contemporary struggles. 
However, she argues that the form which this rebellion 
took should not be interpreted as a reflection of a ‘pure’ 


pre-colonial peasant consciousness, butasa ‘consciously > 


historical mode of organisation, i.e. one that invoked 
pastmythasa guide to presentaction’ (p.232). 

The debate on assimilation has been revived 
recently with the proposal to include Bastar under 
the 6th Schedule. But in the earlier debate, as well as 
today, there has been a failure to recognise that Bastar 


was, and is, already deeply embededded in the wider 
capitalist economy, not least because the forest depart- 


‘ments, mines and plantations draw up on the labour 


and resources of ‘tribal’ areas. The isolationists notion 


that a ‘traditional’ way of life existed which can be 


preserved, was misplaced even in the 1950s. But ironi- 
cally the same ideas continue to be reproduced in 
new contexts. The argument for special treatment 
for ‘indigenous’ people runs the danger of promoting 
areactionary nativism in which the interests of certain 
‘primordial’ groups supersede those of others who 
might be equally oppressed. 

Sundar’s analysis of the three episodes of rebel: 
lion focuses attention on the legitimacy of the state in 


_ theeyes of the people. While present conflicts are usu- 


ally presented in terms of adivasis against the state, 


these struggles — around the collection and sale of 
· NTFPs, logging, and development projects — foreground 


issues of development and the direction it should take. 
These are issues which strike at people’s livelihoods, 
and therefore, although they may be articulated in 
terms of ‘indigenous’ rights, pitthose who stand to gain 
from further development along present lines against 
those who would lose. Herein lies the value of histo- 
ries such as this one, beyond their academic interest. 
In formulating a position on such issues it is helpful to 
know the source ofthe ideas on which var ious claims 
are based. 

As Sundar says; ‘Any honest attempt to address 
the "tribal question" must... eschew the idea of harmo- 


- nious pre-capitalist village communities which are as 


much of a myth as the notion that activists are moti- 


. vated by adesire to keep tribals in museums. The ques- 


tion today is one of the effects of capitalism and the 
struggle fordemocr acy at largè, which is fought in cùl- 
turally specific ways. In the process, culture too is 
created anew' (pp. 189-90). 


This book "will be valuable for any scholar оГ: ` 


Indian history, politics or sociology, for those con- 
cerned with people's movements, or for anyone who 
is thinking aboutthe state and its future. For, as Sundar 
compellingly shows, the future can only be constructed 
out of the remnants of the past. Perhaps a better under- 
standing of the past, especially of people's resistance 
movements and the forms of consciousness which 
impelled them, can yield new ideas for the future, new 
models of governance, and make economic 


. organisation less oppressive and dehumanising than 
what we have today. 


_ 3 Carol Upadhya 
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Comment 


Gandhi's notion of ahimsa and 
the human-nature relationship 


THE growth of environmental awareness has led to a 
re-evaluation of the relevance and significance of the 
legacy of Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948). The focus has 
mainly been on the implications of choices of techno- 


logy and scales of production on the environment апа: 


on the ethical underpinnings of an alternative notion 
of development. One important suggestion in Guha's 
perceptive cameo of a study is that Gandhi's ideas 
had more to do with the ‘village’ than the ‘forest’ or 
„the ‘city’. The careful use of resources within the cul- 
tivated settlements was more important to the Mahatma 
than either the issues that concerned the adivasis or 
other forest-dependent people or the inhabitants of the 
growing cities and towns. It was caste Hindu village 
India rather than the mill workers or the forest-users 
which was the focal point of his concerns (Guha 1993). 
The question examined here has a bearing on 

the wider debates but is focused on his notion of non- 
violence vis a vis non-human life and how he, as well 
as some among his followers, tried to put these into 
practice. The impact of vegetarianism among the 
Vaishnavas in his native Saurashtra is too well-known 
to require fresh recounting. It had not only Sanatan 
Dharma roots, but also Jain antecedents. It was, how- 
: ever, in his student days in England that Gandhi began 
to develop a philosophy around such beliefs. The 
interaction with Henry S. Salt as a law student in 


London was as important as the imprint of the likes of : 


Ruskin and Tolstoy. Salt, the former Eton schoolmas- 
ter who influenced Gandhi, was more than achampion 
of strict vegetarianism. He also opposed fox-hunting, 
which was then, as now, a major leisure pursuit among 
the landed gentry and their middle class imitators. His 


* The author is grateful to Professor Dinesh Singh, Department 
of Mathematics, Delhi University for drawing his attention to the 
Ahmedabad incident and to Professor Ravinder Kumar, Tanika 
Sarkar, Ram Guha and Mahendra Vyas for their suggestions. The 
usual disclaimers apply. 
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campaigns for the conservation of wild flowers 
were later to win support from leading members of the 
political class (Winsten 1951:55, 118, 173). 
‘Though Gandhi met Salt and was deeply 
impressed by his advocacy of animal rights, he did not 
draw upon his otherconcerns. This omission may have 
had a wider logic. Salt was to aggressively take up 
the issues of hunting and wild flowers a little later 
than in the early 1890s when he and Gandhi first 
met. More crucially, the young Mohandas saw the 
issue of vegetarianism in the light of a re- -evaluation 
of religious teachings: It was no coincidence that he 
came across a copy of the Holy Bible for the first time 
in a vegetarian eating house in London (Nanda 1972: 
12-13). Compassion extended beyond humans to ani- 


mals but this did not lead to any sustained engagement ` 


with the conservationist concerns of some of his 
contemporaries. | 

Yet, the question of human-animal relations 
resurfaced in the very early stages of his public life. 
The founding of ashrams where life would be orga- 
nised according to an alternative set of principles was 
Gandhi's major preoccupation. These included Phoe- 
nix in Natal, Sabarmati and Sevagram in India. The 


aesthetic dimensions of nature were in the background ~ 


in comparison to another Indian who attempted con- 
structive work in arural setting, namely Tagore. While 


he shared Gandhi's apprehensions about the destruc- : 


tive impact of city life,the poet in Tagore identified 
with features of the landscape with far greater sensi- 
tivity. In Gora, for instance, the protagonist walks on 
the riverside entranced by its beauty, which 'had not 
been invaded by the ugliness which commercial greed 
has brought in its train’ (Tagore 1924, 1965: 106). 
Despite this, Gandhi’s later attempts to work out 
a way of applying his principles of tolerance vis a vis 


_ the animal world require a closer look. The formula- 


tion of the Concepts and practice of satyagraha or the 





was a genuine votary of this philosophy, he knew sev- 
eral Jains who fell short of such standards (Gandhi, CW, 
25 November and 25 October 1926, cw, vol. 7: 73 and 


31:505-7). There.was all too real adanger that ahimsa, 
instead of being abroad idea, was becoming the ‘mono- ' 


poly of a few timid vaishyas’ (Gandhi, 4 November 
1926, cw, vol. 31: 524). It would be easy for the mer- 
cantile communities to speak of non-killing as the sine 
quanon of ahimsa. But this would only evade the wider 
problem of their own actions in daily life that increased 
pain, suffering and violence. By domesticating ani- 
mals, men had already denied other beings their free- 
dom. The question was of how the line could be drawn 
in such a way as to root out the desire to hurt other liv- 
ing things. This, and not the mere absence of killing, 
' was ahimsa inaction. 

Such choices were indeed faced by the next gen- 
eration of Gandhians. A diverse and mixed crew, their 
divisions and beliefs are beyond the scope of this 
paper. But an experience of his disciple Mira Behn at 
her ashram in the foothills of the Himalaya is illumi- 
nating. Gandhiji’s own ashrams on the Sabarmati and 
in Wardha were in largely deforested countryside 
where the plough and axe had replaced the jungle with 
villages and fields. Mira’s choice of a site was differ- 
ent, being influenced by alove forthe mountains, their 
trees and birds, the wild animals and scenery. The 
awareness of nature’ s beauty was а constant and abid- 
ing feature of her life. But the process of founding a 


homestead was far from easy. In 1948, it was neces- ` 


sary in Pashulok Ashram to beat pots and pans at night 
to scare away wild elephants. She was happy that the 
forest had a resident tiger. When cattle lifting by the 
tiger threatened the livelihood of the local pastoralist 
Gujjars, ahunter sat up on amacchan and shot the ani- 
mal. In her writings about the incident, she echoed 
Gandhi’s view: ‘You did us great wrong,’ she said 
(addressing the tiger!), ‘Iam very sorry about your 
death. But we had to kill you because we were help- 
less.’ Again, there was a choice between two evils, not 
ап easy one (Gupta 1992: 25-27). | 


There is а simple but powerful way in which the 


Mahatmaand some of his apostles attempted to address 


this dilemma. Conflicts often lead to intolerance not _ > 
only between different groups of people but also with 


respect to the natural world. Ahimsa was a credo that 
held the seeds of a solution. But in its. application; a 
practitioner had to be sensitive to the under-privileged, 

whether the mill worker threatened by stray dogs or the 
cattle-keeper in conflict with tigérs. The wider impli- 
cations of this are significant. While development 


ildlife 


cannot be about economic growth alone, urban envi- ` 


ronmentalists and animal rights activists can do much 
more to emulate the Mahatma. Sensitivity to the ani- 
mal world has to combine with equal attention to dis- 
advantaged people if one 1s to make any headway. A 
narrow notion'of coexistence can be as damaging as 
the consumerist notions of development that it seeks 
to displace. i И 
At the same time, the ideological content of 
Gandhi's thought has to be assimilated more critically 
than is often the case. He was not simply drawing on 
tradition but was critically re-interpreting it. This pro- 


' cess was not carried out in the abstract but was often 


Shaped by his engagement with real problems on the 
ground. At times, these took him well off what most 
scholars see as the beaten track of his concerns with 
the village and the peasant. The 'stray dogs' case was 
a classically urban problem and he saw it as an index 


of the decay of life in the city. The breakdown of 


communitarian structures was itselfresponsible forthe 
existence of stray dogs. He did not see any easy way 
out by letting the dogs live. That he drew an analogy 
with villagers confronted by carnivores was instruc- 
tive. There was noeasv choice. The practitioner of non- 


violence had to evolveresponses to real problems, not 


generate ideal solutions. The abiding relevance ofthis 
pointin both the city and the forest in India today could 
provoke a more rigorous re-evaluation of Gandhian 
thought and practice than the very brief attempt made 
inthis paper. 


MAHESH RANGARAJAN 
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‘struggle for truth’ first took place not іп India but in _ 


South Africa. The Phoenix settlement in Natal pro- 
vince abounded in vipers and other poisonous species 
of snakes that were a potential threat to human life. Both 
here and in the ashram at Sabarmati near Ahmedabad, 
founded in 1917, there was a policy of not killing the 
reptiles. He also endorsed the superstition among 
inmates that by not harming the snakes, they too were 
Jeft alone in turn (Gandhi 1927: 46). 


In his public interventions, he was confronted 


with much more difficult choices. None was to be as 
controversial in this Sphere as the case of the stray dogs 
of Ahmedabad. This was the only area in which Gandhi 
had a sustained and long-term interaction with the 
urban working class. Though heterogeneous in reli- 
gious terms, they were largely Gujarati speaking. The 
cily also had a significant presence of trading castes — 


Вата, Marwari and Jain. The spark came due to the · 


actions of the mill-owner Ambalal Sarabhai, a close 
associate of the Mahatma. 

In 1926, a number of rabid stray dogs that had 
become a menace to workers were shot dead in 
Ahmedabad at the instance of Sarabhai. Unfortunately, 
the dead bodies of the dogs were taken in open carts 
through the market on адау when the bazaar was hum- 
ming with activity. There was outrage among the trad- 
ers who staged a /artal or closure in protest against the 


` cruelty meted out to the animals. The only point on 


which the two sides could agree was to have the 
Mahatma arbitrate on the issue. Sarabhai felt he was 
protecting the workers, his critics that he was being 
needlessly cruel toliving beings. 


What ts notable is that Gandhi disappointed the 


traders (Erikson 1967: 422-3). His correspondence 
on the subject continued fora period of over two years 
in the pages of his journals, Navjeevan and Young 
India. In these articles, he distinguished between his 
individual belief in ahimsa or non-violence and the 
application of the principle in everyday life. The very 
existence of stray dogs was an indicator of the irrespon- 
sible nature of human society. He did notandcould not 


. advocate the wiping out of dogs or any other creatures 
as a class (Gandhi, | | November 1926 and 2 Decem- 


ber 1926, Cw, vol. 27: 14-16 and 28:379). But if there 
was a choice to be made between a child and a poison- 
ous snake, he would be with the child whose life was 
in danger. In an article entitled, ‘Is this humanity?', he 
asked if the ahimsak (the practitioner of non-violence) 


- didnoteven have the right to kill indefence of the weak. 


The reply was in the affirmative: To simply preach 
coexistence was a luxury. Working: out how to apply 


it was, the acid test of the practitioner (Gandhi, 25. 


November 1926,CW, vol. 27: 72-3). 

The wider principle that emerged from the inci- 
dent was that compassion for animals ought not to be 
seen in isolation. This could not exclude taking diffi- 
cult decisions. There was ample room for coexistence. 
Aware of the conflicts in village India where carnivo- 
rous animals could pose a threat to flocks of sheep or 


cattle, Gandhi responded with a sophisticated argu- | 
ment. Villagers often considered ita duty to kill tigers - 


orlions in self-defence. But it was still possible to look 
forward to a future where life would be different. All 


` animals were our brethren, even the lion and the tiger. 


It was ‘because of our ignorance that, we do.not even | 


know how to befriend them. Today, he.does not even 
know how to befriend a man of a different religion or 
fromadifferentcountry (Fischer 1950: 238). 


In line with the parables of holy men being able ^ 


tocommune with the most ferocious of beasts, of Bud- 


г dha and the raging tuskér, or of St. Francis of Assisi 


and the wolf of Gubio, Gandhi hoped to break even 
this last barrier between human and animal. The pure 
idealism was nothing short of utopian, but fits in quite 
well with his general belief in the ability to transform 
human nature through restraint and to conquer one's 
adversary with:compassion. But his ideal worldview 
wastempered by calculationsthat might have appealed 
to those who lived in proximity to the great beasts of 
the forest, and sometimes had to defend themselves or 


_ their livelihood from attacks. Yet, defence was tobea 


last resort and nota first response. , 

The criticisms that greeted such a stance were 
what led to the series of articles in the journals-But the 
reparteé is also useful for another, more significant rea- 
son. Though Gandhi was widely seen as having car- 


ried forward older notions of ahimsa as propounded: 


by teachers such as Mahavira and other r eligious lead- 
ers, his own reading of the past was sophisticated, if 
innovative. If he could endorse religion to avoid the 
wholesale killing of snakes, he could. be much more 
self-critical in othercases. Acorr espondentasked him 
how he could ignore the verse that, “One should not КІ 
evenabeastof prey, even if this saves the life of many.’ 


-Another critic, thistime a Jain visitor , Suggested he was 


violating the letter and spiritofnon-violence. 
Refutingthese.ideas, he went well beyond invok- 

ing contingency and duty to curbdan gerous beasts and 

poisonous snakes. Ahimsa, he felt, was notamonopoly 


. of the Jains, orany other group. In any case,the absence 


of killing living beings was acritical, but not the'sole 
part ofthe philosophy of ahimsa. While the Mahavira 


- 
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The film-maker as activist 


IN post colonial India, the genre.of the documentary 
was intrinsically tied üp with the ideolog gy of develop- 
ment. In the 1950s and’ 60s, film, television and radio 
were regarded as catalysts of modernization, which 
would involve mass 're-education' through the media, 
leading tó a modern, rational, materialist, democratic 
culture. In this discourse, ‘tradition’ was constructed 
asthe main enemy and developmentstrategies aspired 
towards marketing a new set of discourses related to 


. the body, the family, population, production tech- 


niques and the institutions of the state. 


This opened up space for various ‘experts’ to - 


insert themselves as an ‘us’ (who are middle class/ 
‘using’ media artifacts to transform a 
‘them’ (who are poor/rural/illiterate). Documentary 
film-makers, under the aegis of the state controlled 


Films Division, celebrated the promise of moderniza- 


tion. There was littlé space for dissenting voices and 
marginal(ised) visions: The independent film-maker 
was beholden to the state for his/her survival. This 


undoubtedly had its implications for the range of 


issues tackled —by and large, documentaries tendedto 


` stick to ‘safe’ subjects like art and culture : and to the 


accepted modes of representation. 

_. It is only from the.mid-70s that one saw the 
gradual rise of the ‘activist’ documentary film, inde- 
pendent of state patronage. Low budgetand made with 
meagre technical resources, many of these films posed 
acritique of the dominant politico-economic system. 
They were not the best in terms of craftsmanship, their 
modes of distribution were limited, and they were 


screened largely for interested groups, in community - 


or educational settings. With access to video becom- 
ing widespread in the ’80s, there was a boom in inde- 
pendent documentary production. Many movements 
in conflict with the state’s agenda began to use video. 
While recognising the contribution of these activist 
films in providing a voice to marginalised groups and 
critically interrogating the promise of modernity and 
progress, we need to rethink the modes of representa- 
tion used by these films. 

Many of these documentaries tend to look at 
issues in black and white terms. The film-maker 
becomes, as it were, a médiating entity located outside 
the relationships of power that (s)he is ‘representing’. 
Accordingly, sympathetic urban middle class viewers 
could unambiguously situate themselves on the side 
of ‘the people’, without having to implicate themselves 
in these processes. The ‘unsympathetic’ can dismiss 


these films as-‘biased’ rhetoric. There ts a clear-cut 


. dichotomy between the ‘good (poor) guys’ and the “bad 


(elite) guys’. The film-maker becomes an intrepid 
detective who reveals the machinations of the ‘bad 


. guys’ to the public. In many cases the film-maker's 


presence, his/her witnessing the event, is documented 
forthe general public to see. The film-maker was here! 
Power flows in this genre of film tend to be two- 


dimensional, with all oppression stemming from 


identifiable power sources (the elite, the state, big busi- 
ness) impinging on people, who are constituted'as 
homogenous, cohesive communities, who are always 
‘right’, and thus, imbuing political questions with a 
moral ring. By allying him/herself with the ‘people’, 
the film-maker escapes the onus of self-reflexivity. 
The problem with media representations that 


work with clearly demarcated categories of oppressor 


and oppressed is that the average urban viewer (usu- 
ally a sympathiser of the cause being espoused by the 
film) cannotsituate him/herself in any of the above cat- 
egories. In a study conducted by опе of the authors in 
a working class locality in Goa, public awareness 
messages on television, which were targeted 
specifically atthe *masses', were seen as not intended 
for them by the viewers themselves. The general ten- 
dency was to relay these.messages,to someone else 
‘more backward’, in need of the emancipatory poten- 
tial of these messages! At the heart of these relaying 
processes is a dividing practice, originally employed 
by the sender, in turn redeployed by the ‘targets’, to 
invent an ‘other’ to whom these messages could be 
eternally transmitted, to a no man's land, for nobody. 
In effect, the potential of the medium to subvert con- 
stituted identities of the viewer (and the film-maker) 
goes unutilised. The flows of power inherent in these 
constitutive practices remain unquestioned. 

The recognition that any process of represen- 
tation, such as the act of film making, is an exercise 
of power/knowledge, would perhaps work towards a 
critique of the ‘normal’, the ‘everyday’, in other words 
a critique of our own praxis as film-makers, activists. 
Such an exercise becomes increasingly crucial, given 
that satellite television is domesticating several of 


the issues that were once the exclusive realm of 


‘alternative’ film-makers, and an increasing fetishi- 
sation of the environment by channels like Discovery 
begins to set the norms for what constitutes a ‘good 


documentary’. 


: ~ANJALL MONTEIRO 
and K P.JAYASANKAR 
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pose, goal-oriented action —we can rest inpeace. 


 Backpage | 


‘IS the Buddha smiling? To ЕЛЕДЕ ice nuclear devi- ` 


ces on the auspicious occasion òf Buddha Poornimais 


blasphemy. It definitely goes against the.grain of the 
. _ Enlightened One'steachings. Butthen ournuclearestate, 
- . ournational security establishmentand ourpolitical class 


haverarely displayed any trace ofenlightenment. 
‘This is a day all Indians should be proud 
of,’ cooed our Prime Minister, a statement dutifully 


echoed by all partners in theruling alliance, leaders of | 
Ше opposition parties and editorial writers in the fourth 
. estate. Opinion surveys reportthattheirsample respon- 
г. dents were bursting with pride at the great and historic 


achievement. India had now joined the only club that 

matters — the club ofthe nucleàr weaponstates. · 
Our scientists have done.themselves proud. The 

debacles of MBT, the LCA orother defénse projects can 


now be safely buried. We have shown the world what | | 


we are capable of, given clear goals and unilateral back- 


. ing. And now having.given to ourselves qualities that 


were rarely apparent — national pride, tenacity of pur- 


Our ‘security environment has ostensibly 


| improved. After all, we һауе shown the Pakis their 


proper place and given clear signal to China that we 


. are not to be trifled with. The apprehension that this : 

series of ‘tests’ will push Pakistan into exploding its - 
озуп device, or shift the tenuous balance of power 
' between thecivilians arid the military does not matter. 


Nor one suspects does (һе fuelling of a military (now 
nuclear) racein the sub-continent. We are, remember, 


abigger power and'any effort by Pakistan to mately us” 
` will further cripple them. 


The only niggling concern expressed has been 


reduced inflow of funds by foreign investors, thereby 
affecting the Sensex. But then, our newly discovered 


machismo, fuelled by American double-speak, has not 


left the industry unfouched. We can now go swadeshi 
with greater gusto, impose additional import dutiés, up 


the tax rates, reduce subsides. In short put reforms on 


the backburner. 

To those who do not share: this gung- -ho онар 
and one must admit that their numbers are depressingly 
small (at least inthe interim), the entire logic appears 


bizarre. India, quite correctly, had been at the forefront . 


ofthe movementforaban on weapons of mass destruc- 


+ 


Wildlile 


-stockpiling. 


. that the government, so far seen as weak, divided and- ` 


. appears a leaf out of Indira Gandhi’ s book. Remem-.. 
- .ber 1972. Engage in a, skirmish, dismiss afew state 
about the inevitable sanctions — the cutbacks on aid . : 
“запа loans, the suspension of project talks, or the 


- 


поп: Jt also rightly opposed the CTBT and NPT treaties | 
— given that they further skewed an already skewed - - 
global power balance.. xd < 

i Everyone agrees that nuclear weapons should . 
never be deployed, that their use leave no victors. As ` 
Achin Vanaik so perceptively notes, “А nuclear war `_ 
between tworivals capable of inflicting major nuclear 
damage on each other must never be fought and сайт aA 


not in any meaningful sense be won. That is to say, 


unlike conventional weapons and wars; you cannot 


have nuclear security through the use.of nuclear wea- 

pons but only through their non-use.’ (S eminar 444) 
Уу ел did we do what we did? One argument 

is that having conducted the tests, we can now sign the 


CTBT, possibly when Bill Clinton comes visiting. Нау-. 
‘ing joined the club, and having gerierated the neces- 


sary data, we can now play with computer simulations 
to'improve our nuclear weapons capability. The treaty ` 
only bans-further tests, not weapon development: Or 


As important, aie should not be lost sight of is » 


indécisive, has suddenly won the domestic image war. 
The opposition has been pushed orrthe back-foot, The 
stage has been set for a stiffer budget —swadeshi style. - 
Strech this 'a little further. Thé current euphoria’ Е 
will not last indefinitely. So a harder line against 
Pakistan cannot be ruled out. We have, after all; some” 
‘legitimate’ excuses. And the Pakistani establishment, 
being no different from ours, can be relied upon to pro- 
vide additional reasons to act.decisively. All this 


governments, and go-to the polls for an outr ight win, - 
Plausible. Even feasible: А AE 
National pride when suffused УИ jingoism is 


. dangerous, ‘More so when the clarion call is for unity ' 


against an external enemy. A classic situation for the 
suppression of dissent. One just wishes that our leád- 
ership had displayed the same purposefulnessi in solv- 
itig more elementary problems — of drinking water, of. 


pollution control, of niaking bettér roads, or whatever. 


Maybe then we could really be proud to be Indians in ; 
India today. But as the T says, ‘That, my friend, iS - 
blowingi inthe wind." 


HarshSethi 
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is CONCERNED YOUNG JOURNALISTS 





The National. Foundation for ‘India has c a 
s programme for young {upto 40 years), mid- -carèer 
(5-7 years expérience) journalists to enable them 

| to take time off to research ond publish articles/ 


2 


; photo ех essays on issues related to Gender Equity & 


” 


. Justice (with. particular emphosis on the girl child), 


environment ond other development issues. 





Тһе” Foundation offers five виена 
| of Rs. ic 00, 000/- each, ‘every year. Journalists, | 
m specially women “from small newspapers are 
ü ‘encouraged to apply. One of the Fellowships will 


be awarded. tora ‘photejourrialis ‘It would be 


s leave ‘of about six months to work on the chosen 


theme. : n TEE ROUGE 

















The last date for receipt o applications is 
20th August, 1998. The result will be announced 
„Ín November. 1998. M Dr. 


| Fordetoils; contaci: 


E "Programme Officer - Media Fellowships Programme 


^, — ^ NATIONAL FOUNDATION FORINDIA ` 
m : ZonelVA, Upper Ground Floor, Indio Habitat Centre, 
- LodhiRoad, New Delhi110003. ` 
2. Phones: 91-11-464 1864-65, 464 8490-92 
В Ғох:91 11-4641 867. e-mail: sunita@nfi.ren.nic.in 
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desirable fof the ‘successful applicants to take me 


Nation-State . 


Partha Chatterjee (editor) -” 
-This volume brings together key 
essays by some of the leading 
social scientists and political 
analysts in India. Together, they 
represent a rich, provocative and 
compelling -set of. critical 
. |. perspectives on the development 
“of the Indian nation-state after 
Independence. In ‘his -introduc- 
tory essay Partha Chatterjee 
offers a -new theoretical 
К pérspective to understand the Indian state asa iode regime 
| of power in relation to the popülation that it- is required to 
`| govern: > 


Wages of Freédom uo d 
Fifty Years of the Indian 






































„Rajni ‘Kothari examines the evolution of the démocratic 
process, ‘Prabhat Patnaik reviews the course of economic 


1 policy and Achin Vanaik that of foreign policy. Javeed Alam 
-| and Aditya Nigam discuss the course of communist politics 


and M.S.S. Pandian that of the Dravida movement. Tapati 
Guha-Thakurta deals with thé official construction of an art" 
heritage for the nation, M. Madhava Prasad with the relation 


between the state and the world of Bombay films, and Sudipta ` Мы | 


Kaviraj reflects on the languages and poetics‘of democracy. ` 
Moving from central structures to the margins, the volume 


' | offers critical views of the nation:state" "ас зеей from the 


peripheral zones: Nivedita Menon: -examines the attempt to 
redefine state policy on.women, Kancha Ilaiah offers a history ' 
of the evolution of- dalit politics, and Subir Bhowmick tells 


``-| the story of the northeastern states.~ 
0 19-5645243 1998 


‚215 X 40 тт. 328 рр. _ns545 A | 

















zu OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
` 2/11 Ansari Road, Daryaganj, New Delhi 110002 ` 
Oxford House; Apollo Bunder, Mumbai 400001 


5 Lala Lajpát Rai Sarani, Calcutta 700020 


Oxford House, 219 Anna Salai, Chennai 600006 
- B/49 Mandir Marg, Mahanagar Extension, Lucknow 226006 - - 
, 94, Koramangala Industrial Area, 4th ‘B’ Cross, 5th Block, Bangalore 1560095 
Gayatri Sadan, 2060 Sadashrv Peth,-V.N:Colony, Pune 411030 ‘ ^ 
` * Hasan Manzil Complex; Frazer Road, Patna 700001. ., , 
:3-5-1107- -Narayanaguda, Hyderabad 500029 
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he qs PE ` A REGISTERED SOCIETY 
i M ORGANISATION FOR VENTILÁTING COMMON PROBLEMS ОЕ THE PEOPLE 


РА ? Я 
„ ?COMMON CAUSE has established'itself as the public order, and Common Cause can only defray all expenses 


DEP o > 


interest organisation which has taken up a large number incurred such as transport etc. and provide a small 


“ о 
of important cases for redressal. It takes up only honorarium. 
o 


collective problems of All-India importance or of large 7 s | 
` areainterest. [thas demonstrated |that publiccauses.for , EXECUTIVES and ASSOCIATES | 
e A which redressal may not be forthcoming by knocking at Persons with some administrative experience who 
' thedoors of government functionaries, have necessarily ! wouldassista Senior Executive in obtaining information, 


софе taken to the relevant superior courts which are researching facts, interviewing people, maintaining 


. in a position to issue directions to the'government. ` records etc. ASSOCIATES with shorthand, typing and 
t ` ge à QA EE i ы ТЕ . Computer experience are also required. Costs will be 
Probléms of the people have vastly multiplied and І reimbursed, anda suitable honorarium will be provided. 
proliferated in recent times. Increasingly, therefore, | 
intermediacy of courts has become neccessary, through LEGAL EXECUTIVE 
: the instrument of public interest litigation (PIL), со deai -° Practicing lawyers and solicitors who are willing to 
with these problems. i ys * devote some time to the problems of the ‘people by 
. | . e А preparing Wriz Petitions and other legal documents on 
COMMON CAUSE is now shifting to its spacious new the basis of information and documentation given to 
premises or Nelsón Mandela Road, Vasant Kunj, New them for the various cases that Common Cause is 
Delhi. It is looking for people who will support its — pursuing. Fees that can be paid would necessarily 
: activities. ‚ 2 ; be small. T i 
277 3 E " ° 
н SENIOR EXECUTIVES · , Thecauseisa large and public one to improve things for 
Persons who would have recently retired fromsenior е people. Only those for whom this'is an exciting and 
positions in government, public or private sector; who meaningful ro'e will be able to do justice to it. 
arein sound health, and can devoteat least4 daysaweek. > : ` 
| Some legal experience would bean advantage. They will | laterested persons for SENIOR EXECUTIVES, І 
; spearhead our efforts in areas of concern,such as’ EXECUTIVES and ASSOCIATES may please send their 
Property Laws, Consumer Grievances, inadequaciesof  . bio-data to the Director, Common Cause, A-31, West 
governmental functioning, under tlie guidance of the | Епа, New Delhi 1 10021 . Those willing to actas LEGAL. > 
° Director. The work involves researching the subject, EXECUTIVÉS may send a brief note on their area of 
ES formulatingaction plans, and implementing them through expertiseand some relevant persenal information to the 


o 
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: the courts or otherwise. This is public service of a high same address. 
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MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD INSTITUTE OF ASIAN STUDIES 


Positions at various levels are open in the Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Institute of Asian Studies, 
„а research institute on Asian Studies, set up under the auspices of the Department of Culture, 


Government of India, in Calcutta, in the research programmes on (a) issues of social 
transformation like nationalism, ethnicity, governance, democracy, economic and social 


restructuring, demographic and ecological changes, etc., (b) borders and transborder flows, ` 


and (c) conflicts, conflict resolution and peace studiés, with particular reference to Central 
Asia, Northwest Asia and South Asia. These research progranimes are framed in the context 
of modern, historical, social and political movements and the economic situation in these 
three regions. The countries which receive:spec'al emphasis in research workin this Institute 
are Turkey; Iran, Afghanistan, the five CIS countries of Central Asia - Tajikis:an, Turkmenistan, 


Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan, and in South Asia, Bangladesh. Research proposals || 


with comparative framework are particularly welcome. Knowledge of one or more languages 


of these regions is desirable, though not obligatory. Similarly, knowledge of any European , 


language in which studies of these regions have been conducted is desirable. Research scholars 
from M.Phil/Ph.D levelto Professorial level may apply. Arrangements regarding tenure and 
pay can be decided onthe basis of discussions with the candidates. Junior level researchers 


will pursue in-the Institute their Ph.D work connected to Asian Studies and in particular to. 
the research themes mentioned above. Senior lével researchers are expected to design and 


run courses, conduct seminars and participate in publications programme. Appl icants at all 
levels are requested to submit their applications along with a 3000 word summary of their 
research proposals which will beaccorded'equal importance with their career ratings. Senior 
Professors may recommend names of suitable candidates also. Selection will be on the basis 


_of curriculam vitae, interviews, research proposals and seminar presentations. The'Institute 
| alsoreserves the rightto offer positions to researchers highly recommended by acknowledged . 


experts. Interested researchers are requested to supmittheir applications along with full details 


including requisite research proposal, a statement of the past'work'done апа-а list of three 


referees, within 30th June 1998, to the Director, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Institute of 
Asian Studies, 567, Diamond Harbour Road (2nd & 3rd floors), Behala, Calcutta 700034; 
Phone/Fax: (91) (33) 468-1396/4634. Advance applications through. e-mail 


(makaias@cal.vsnl.net:in) will also be acceptable. MEE "E 
Applicants may contact the Director, in case further information is found necessary. 
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‘Sri Madhava Ashish 00 | = 


A collection of essays, articles and 
letters in which the author, Sri 
Madhava Ashish, seeks to examine 


the values which underlie social 


ethics and environmental issues. 
Many of these themes engaged 


NEW FROM BANYAN BOOKS | 


His teaching evolved beyond a 
purely religious form, in his search 
for the meaning of life. His- work > 
emphasised the need to integrate 


the inner reality with an active com-. 


mitted outer life. 














These writings are interspersed. with 
incisive, poignant and stimulating lel- 
' ters exchanged between Raj and 
Romesh Thapar, founders of Seminar _ 
magazine, and Madbava Asbisb-^ 


Madhava Ashish during higlife at 
Mirtola, asmall ashram near Almora _ 3 
in the Kumaon E of northern 
.India. ` 





FEL ГР ЕТІ” TO REALITY E 


Relating the metaphysical roots of value to their applications in every field 
| ot human ез 





HARDCOVER —— 

d е x 10”°^ ISBN 81-86558-07-1 

405 Distributed by IBH 

. PRICE M and available at all ' 
Lo 846022” 


| leading bookstores 
si paiana їйї 
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‘|. nationalist discourse and its effect on educational policies is critically exarnined. The issues include how the nationalist 
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Orient Longman 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOURNEYS : 
Reflections on Fieldwork edited by Meenakshi Thapan 
81 250 1221 4- : : . Rs 275.00 






This collection of papers raise questions.concerning the traditional nature of anthropology, and address current issues 
and debates in sociolgy and social anthropology. Distinguished anthropologists examine their own fieldwork 
experiences. The result isa rigorous and deeply moving analysis that leads to an unlearning of inappropriate and 
insensitive methods that obscure rather than explain the lives of people. | ee E 














THE CONTESTED TERRAIN 
Perspectives on Education in India | : 

edited by Sabyasachi Bhattacharya | ) А | ` `+ 
81 250 1429 2 Rs 425.00 і 







This collection of essays aims at providing a comparative and historical perspective on education in modern India. The 





school attempted. to negotiate a space for science and techonology, at the same time rejecting the colonization of the | 
education system. The, book also explores the inequalities іп the distribution of educational opportunities and the 
material benefits secured by those with access to education.. 


Fifty Years of Quality Publishing 


Orient Longman Limited, 3-6-272 Himayatnagar, Hyderabad 500 029 



















EKLAVYA 


Institute For Educational Research And Innovative Action { 
Seeking Involvement Of Experienced Academicians In Educational Programmes 





4 





Working ininstitutions of higher education and research inthecountry You could contribute by: | 
you may have faced students who do not know what you feel they Й 
should have learnt at school. You may also have had direct experience 
of schools through the children around you. The apalling quality of 
school education is a major cause for concern. You might have felt that 
a lot needs to be done to overhaul the system. . * Developing and implementing programme evaluations. 





* reviewing curriculum and materials in various subjects, formulating 
trial curricula and materials, teacher trainings and orientation, 
developing methods of pupil evaluation. ` еҙ 







Неге is ап opportunity to get involved in an attempt to transform. * Designing and conducting studies on various issues, for example 







the quality of school education. ) how children learn concepts, of how teachers and adults internalise 

Eklavya is a non-government organisation working in the field of new ideas in education: 

elementary education, publications and community involvementin e writing artticles for our chiledren's magazine (Chakmak), teacher's 
- social, cultural and developmentalissues. It works in collaboration with magazine (Sandarbh) & Science feature service (Srote). 





the government school system in 14 districts of Madhya Pradesh. At, helping to conceptualise and develop new titles for our publications 
the same time it contributes to programmes in different parts of the programme ; 


сацпігу. Eklavya is keen to widen its involvement and collaboration ` 
with senior faculty members. i ‚ You could also contribute with new ideas for future work. ^ 







Eklavya would like to invite responses from experienced academicians for involvement in its work іп any of the following ways: . . 

* as resource persons for its various programmes (individually or as part of joint collaborations between our respective institutions) 
* as resource persons on fixed term fellowships or К | 

* as full time persons in the organisation - 

Please write to us at the earliest with full details about yourself and your areas of interest in education. 

We are secheduled to have a number of teacher training programmes in science, social-science and the teaching of language and mathematics in the 

‘months of-May and June. An early response from you will make it possible to arrange your visit to these trainings, as they provide a good opportunity 
to interact and share mutual Interests. Write to us at: 3 

Eklavya, E-1/25, Arera Colony, Bhopal, M.P. 462016, Ph. (0755) 563380, Fax (0755) 567552 >. 

You could also contract Dr. R.K. Agnihotri (7213963) or Dr. A. Mukherji (2280870) at Delhi, or Dr. U. Yajnik (5783323) at Mumbai, for details. , 
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= 6 focussed shows! 
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| 5 ыы, А : 
automechanika First 
Ц Indian Ocean Rim 
The India international trade TRADE FAIR NA 
fair for car-workshop & | J 
service statíon equipment, bU ARAS, the INTERNATIONAL '99 
2. 1 auto spare parts and accessories est Ed no М & An international exhibition 
{with Messe Frankfurt GmbH 2 pro ucts of the | on welding technology. 
and АСМА). Indian Ocean Rim Countries. 
Second -Fifth E Ninth 
т ; ' к 
| | | 49 
Р 0 
MICROTECNIC ШӨ. ENTERPRISE 
International exposition” PEE 
of production measurement & A show for small & 
ў quality control equipment International fair on cleaner medium enterprises 
(under license from technologies in the process and subcontracting services. 
Ты Reed Exhibition Companies). n 


industry and renewable energy. 


ІЗІ IETF 99. 


SEE a ER ОА An All Industry Fair 


OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 


.* An all industry. fair 
. Spread over 65,000 sqm of space * 35 countries - 
* Over 2,50,000 visitors * 150 product sectors. 
* Partner country - Republic of Korea 


12-17 February 1999, Pragati Maidan, New Delhi 


g6/ege/tlofueAypeey 


PARTNER COUNTRY : REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


.Conféderation of Indian Industry 
Trade Fair Department 
Gate No. 31, North Block, Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium , New Delhi 110003 
2 "Tel: 91-11-4626225/73/76/81/82 Fax: 91-11: :4626271/4647844 
4 e-mail: rekha@sai. cii.ernetin Internet: http://ietf com 


Designation ... 
™ Company.. 
Address .. 
RR i 
С} 


Organised by - Certified by 
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A CITIZEN'S GUIDE TO THE 
GLOBALISATION OF FINANCE 


Kavaljit Singh. - 


THE GLOBAL MEDIA 
THE NEW MISSIONARIES OF CORPORATE CAPITALISM 
Edward > Herman and Robert W. MeGhesney 


The Global Media describes in detailthe recent rapid growth 
and crossborder activities and linkages of an industry largely 
composed of TNCs. It assesses the significance of the ongo- 
ing deregulation and convergence of glóbal media and tel- 
ecommunications systems and the rise of the Internet. The 
authors argue that the most. important features of this glo- 
balisation process are the implantation, consolidation and 
concentration of advertisement-based commercial media and 
the parallel weakening of public broadcasting systems world- 
wide, with negative consequences far the ‘public sphere.’ It 
is contended that the United States provides the evolution- 
` ary model toward which the global media system is moving, 
.and the history and characteristics ofthe U.S. system are 
. described, along with developments in seven other countries 
. including India. Finally, the authors evaluate the defenses of 
'the ongoing globalisation process and discuss the forms of 
local, national and global resistance that have emerged. 


Written in a non-technical style.and language, the guide 
provides a key to understand the operations of global fi- 
nance capital which has very little to do with real economy. 
The adverse impact of these financial flows on the national 
economies is taken up for analysis, concentrating on the 
currency crisis that erupted in Mexico, and the ongoing 
currency turmoil in various Southeast Asian countries. The 
dangers of India's recent moves towards opening its doors 
to such financial flows are emphasised. The book calls for 
effective regulatory mechanisms and pléads for mass pub- 
lic action to implement these and.exercise social control 
over global finance capital. The guide also provides resources 
for. further research and action. It will be useful to con- 
cerned citizens, activists, NGOs, students and all those 
interested to know the global finance capital. 











1998 . Pages200 ` Rs.I20 : 
Regd. Post Free! Send orders with M.O./D.D. at the 1998 Pages 272 _Rs. 175 Regd. Post Free! 
following address Send orders with M.O. /D. D: at the following address E 











Madhyam Books, 142, Maitri Apartments, Plot No. 28, 
Patparganj, Delhi-110 092. Ph: 2432054. Fax: 2224233. 


“Madhyam Books, 142, Maitri Apartments, Plot No. 28, 
'Patparganj, Delhi-l 10 092. Ph: 2432054. Fax: 2224233. 


“NEW. TITLES. FROM MADHYAM BOOKS 





СА CITIZEN' S GUIDE TO THE GLOBALISATION ОҒ FINANCE 
5 Kavalji: Singh . ` 


Written in a non-technical style and language, the guide provides a key to understand the operations of global finance capital 
which has very little to do with real economy. The adverse impact of these financial flows on the national economies is taken 
up for analysis, concentrating on the currency crisis that erupted in Mexico, and'the ongoing currency turmoil in various 
Southeast Asian countries. The dangers of India's recent moves towards opening Ив doors to such financial flows are empha- 
' sised. The book calls for effective regulatory mechanisms and pleads for mass public action:to implement these and exercise 
social control over global finance capital. The guide will be useful to concerned citizens, activists, NGOs, students and teachers. 


1998 ` Pages200. | ^ Rs.120 Ты . , Regd. Post Free! 





THE GLOBAL MEDIA 
"THE NEW MISSIONARIES OF .CORPORATE CAPITALISM hy als Ж 
Edward S. Herman and Robert W. McChesney | 





The Global Media describes the recent rapid growth dna crossborder activities and linkages of an indüstry їй composed 
of TNCs. It assesses the significance of the ongoing deregulation and convergence of global media and telecommunications 
-systems and the rise of the Internet. The authors argue that the most important features of this globalisation process are the 
implantation, consolidation and concentration of advertisement-based commercial media and the parallel weakening òf public 
broadcasting systems worldwide; with negative consequences for the ‘public sphere.’ It is contended that-the U.S. provides 
the evolutionary model toward which the global media system is moving, and the history and characteristics of the U.S. 
system are described, along with developments i in seven other countries including India. Finally, the authors evaluate the 
‚ defenses of the ongoing globalisation process and discuss the forms ші local, national and global resistance that һауе emerged. 


r 


1998 - '-.  Pages272 d Rs. 175 - MO Regd. Post Free! 
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к The best way to keep - 
.| in touch with India | 


. Fortnight after fortnight, montb upon monib, | issue after issue, India 
comes alive in tbe Hue of Tbe Business India Group . 





























L 
tye 
vm LARGEST COMPANIES 5 UY Belo 
Stay ahead with India's leading, . Treat yourself to a quide tour of Take a journey through India and 
E most preferred business magazine, some ofthe finest interiors in the keep in touch with its roots 
А country 
! N 
VOYAGER: 
Mahindra's 
Space Shuttle 
NEW-LOOK ` | Ex 
ESTEEM | À 
Stay in the fast lane with India's Acomplete treat for food lovers - Keeps abreast with the latest 
leading all colour automobile developments in management theory 
.. magazine and its practice in the Indian arena 
TH Е К . ) 
егер” m Business India - Тһе Business India iso Nirmal, 14th floor, Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021 
Up MÀ Tel: 202 4422/202 4424 Fax: 91-22-2875671 Tlx: 1183557 BZIN.IN 


GROUP 
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, PRESERVE > — 
. THE ENVIRONMENT 


Atc GACL. we manufacture basic chemicals 
-of international standard 


е Caustic Soda Lye, Flakes & Prills ` 


..*.Caustic Potash Lye & Flakes. aoe БИР es 


* Chlorine Gas & Liquid 

е Hydrochloric Acid е Hydrogen Gas ' 

е Hydrogen Peroxide e Sodium Hypochlorite | 

е Potassium Carbonate е Chloromethanes 

* Sodium Cyanide е Sodium Ferrocyanide 

• Phosphoric Acid. ; M 


'AN ISO 9002 COMPANY. 


GUJARAT ALKALIES AND 
CHEMICALS LIMITED - 


P.O. Petrochemicals - 391 346, Dist. Vadodara. 
Phone : 372681-2, 372981-2 • Fax : 372130 
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OR children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. ` 
For you, your family and the environment. 
Него Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 
one of India’s most environment-friendly motorcycles. 
~~ F C. Little wonder, then, that today over опе and a half million proud Hero Honda 
5 ogay P 
; owners аге moking an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a 
brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. z 
à - 7 : $ 5 
aa s 3 
- Ride a Hero Honda And show the world that you care. z 
В ` , 3 - г a 
Е bEHERO 
қ | . о S" HONDA de 
аже Leading the мау . 
S: | 2 ; А А 
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"LIMITED ` 
^ =the E service advantage. 


2 ( “ 


В Airfreight Limited, an enterprise with ‹ over 80 EN DHL, our Express Division delivers алууна іл 
. Offices in India; preserits a complete package of. Indía and abroad. - 

services. All conveniently under-one roof. Planning ; a trip or a tour? INDTRAVELS, pra 
When you have.to freight anything, anywhere i in Travel & Tours Division will organise опедог you, 
the world, by air or by sea, just leave it to us. anywhere on earth. We organise trade fairs, 
We'll take care of all the details. Whenever you - exhibitions and conferences as well, through our 
need to-despatch any official or business-related Trade Fairs, Exhibitions & Conferences Division. 
documents: or parcels, desk-to-desk, just call us. І - 


ко О TN K E We deliver the goods. 


` ARREGI ЖЕ INDIRAVELS- 


(A Division of Airfreight Lirnited) . 


AIR & OCEAN. ~ DOMESTIC EXPRESS 
7, FORWARDING б А | TRAVEL & TOURS - 


- WORLOW/DE EXPRESS 7) 


"RAM " EXPRESS DIVISION OF 
2 i , E ‚ AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


- Regd. Office: Neville House, Cürrimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay 400 038. 


"To contact us, please refer 16 your local Telephone/Yellow Pages Directory. . 


ВАКА : 5517: 94 
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| INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING & |. 
.FINANCIAL SERVICES. LIMITED - | 
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Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling 
a pleasure. | 

The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available.with 
a range of luxurious features. 


Ergonomically designed bucket seats with 


adjustable headrests. Plush carpets and velour 
upholstery. Tinted glass. 118NE Synchromesh 
gearbox. PU steering wheel. A back-lit instrument 
cluster with a quartz clock. 

It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 
designed by FNM, Italy, that accelerates rapidly 
within seconds. Giving you unmatched economy 
of over 18 kms* from every litre. 


р 2743; 
ОТЫ, 


UM | 
Г The Premier Automobiles Ltd. 


Premier Diesel Deluxe. All the comfort’ 
„without the expense. 

To see the car on display, visit thé dealer 
showroom today. A.C. version also available. 


High on performance. Low on maintenance 


PREMIER 
IESEL 


eluae 


Accessories shown in the picture may not be part of standard equipment, 


* Source: Indian Auto Joumal. RHIZIC/PAL/136/98R 
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The world’s No.1 in air conditioning. 
After all,we invented it. 


THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA 
ш WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m AIR HANDLING UNITS 
и CHILLERS m COMPRESSORS 


Carrier Aircon Limited,. CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS AND FACTORY, Delthi-Jaipur Highway, Narsingpur, 
Gurgaon 122001, Haryana Tel: 323231-8 Fax: 323230 * NORTH * Delhi: Tel: 6496369-72, 6495912-14, 
6494050 Fax: 5496373, 6495916, 6495907 • Chandigarh: Tel: 609035 Telefax: 608512 • Lucknow: Tel: 323083 
Telefax: 384999 • Bhopal: Tel: 558372 Fax: 573807 • Jaipur: Tel: 302193, 304067 Fax: 304330 • Indore: Tel: 542365 
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Whatever. 





Whenever. 





Wherever. 








At AFL, we move anything and everything to anywhere. 
Now tell us when, where and what. 


/ Ж 


AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


Where movement is a science 





AMI ИЕ * AFL FREIGHT SYSTEMS • AFL LOGISTICS • AFL INDTRAVELS • AFL SHIPPING • AFL INFOTECH 
Airfreight Limited, Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate Mumbai-400 001. * Tel: 2656761-7. Ambience/AFL/267 
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AS THE WORLD 
GROWS SMALLER, 


OUR PRESENCE GROWS 


The UB Group is the largest liquor conglomerate 
in India. But that’s not all. In a rapidly.shrinking 
world, its presence is spreading across 
the globe. : 


Today, the accent is on consolidating its beer 





and spirits markets, and to meet global 
competitors on their own turf. 

That explains the UB Group's drive towards 
globalisation. Its thrust towards creating 
international class brands. 


With its dynamic and dedicated workforce, 





the UB Group is surely going places. Globally. 


THE UB GROUP. 


UB House, 1, Vittal Mallya Road, Bangalore 560 001, India. 
Tel: 080 2272806 Fax: 080 2274890 


HTA.9295.98 
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~ CARING TODAY 
FOR. YOUR TOMORROW. 





27 children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. 





For you, your family and the environment. 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one ‘of India's most environment-friendly motorcycles. 


42. 


owners are making an impact on ош eñvironment across the country. Ensuring a 


brighter and о pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation 


Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. 


MEE ынЕнО. 
ғы XYXONDA 


Leading the way 














Little wonder, then, thatteday over one and a half million proud Hero Honda . 





L6/8959/HH/uvÁupeeuw 
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| APEEJ AY-SURRENDRA GROUP B 


Tea; shipping, hotels, steel, 
real estate, finance and 
international trade . 


_ Pragati Bhawan, Jai Singh Road, New Delhi 110001 
Telephone: 336 1193 Fax: 3747123 2. -> 
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Interest calculation to your advantage 
$ е ‘apply: your interest on a daily balance, and not 
. onan annual reducing balance. А зітре | 
. . Calculation that reduces your Equated Monthly 
dx Instalment (EMI) and saves you thousands! 


“No prepayment: penalt; . home loans No annual charge . І 
сс. Җ make : N al shocks! Unlik 
э | let yousaveln | “тыз 


“There is no penalty in case you. any annual charge. Again, 


: decide to prepay © SO Inany ways, . -a’consjderable saving. 


e| 000 77. we don’t know 
Ж — .| where to start. 


r 


No commitment charge Processing charge on a ‘slab’ basis 
` Why pay for something you ` We apply our one-time processing charge | 
"n haven't received? With Home Loanz, you Е оп а 'slab' basis, and not as а flat percentage 
“ start куш ч after you get your loan — 2227 of your loan amount. Which means а 
not before. 22272 -substantial saving for you! 


e 


ca LIT. . HOME 
` All in all, you can't find a home loan that allows you to save _ | | 

їп so many ways. So, for any amount from Rs 2.10 lakhs to 2 ' 
, Rsicrore, do call us today. Now that you know where to start. К. HA 


"Loans at the sole disretion of ANZ Grindlays Bank. E К f Home finance with all-round savings. 


& Grindlays Bank 
The Relationship Bank 





` Bangalore: Tel: 509 5066. Calcutta: Tel: 220 0017. Chennai: Tel: 534 0310. Mumbai: Ж 207 5974. New Delhi: Tel: 372 1234. (Home Loanz is presently available only in Bangalore, 
Calcutta, Chennai, Mumbai & New Delhi; ре - . NETWORK @ ANZ 260-97 
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Fabius Слева | 


14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


# 10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road | 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 


. Vasant Kunj | Koramangala 
New Delhi 110 070 > Bangalore 560 034 


. Tel: 6899775, 6899778 Tel: 5520004, 5532070 | 7 >= 


\ 


RETA ANE Е 





E FURNISHINGS 


ЕЗ 
> 
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RD x к -IN INDIA AND ABROAD. : E 
== t eee Honda, ‘India’ ©. largest selling pórtable. gensets аге. now. 
E з Без exported. to Over 95. countries. A Pu соё à 
Gr 2 o9 dn. a range, of 0. 5 KVA, ЛКУА; 4:5, KVA and 2 КУА ‘Gensets* 
| + a e With, India’ S largest sales and service “network. ; 
K “Over 9, 50, 000 satisfied customers 2202-0022 о. ni 
India 5 first ISO 9901 | certifi ed: Portable Genset gompahy. 
"E 

^ 3 7 | © 





Ies. Неде. Office ; СШ ШАК ORDA PONE EQUIPMENT: LIMITED. 5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra. Blace, New Delhi: 110008 


„ 7 , Phones: : 5735103. 04-05,5731302; 5723528; 5123718. Telex: -031-61949. SHPL ІМ. Fax, 791-11 "5752218, 5723652. Gram : EASYLIGHT „ 
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CONSERVING OUR HERITAGE 


a symposium on 
the conservation of 


our man-made heritage 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
Posed by Ashis Banerjee, Secretary and 
Executive Director, INTACH, Delhi 


CIVILIZATIONAL CONCERNS 
B.P. Singh, scholar and civil servant; currently 
Home Secretary, Government of India, Delhi 


TOWARDS AN INDIAN CHARTER 
А.С. Krishna Menon, агс кесі and conservationist; 


. Director, TVB School of Habitat Studies, Delhi 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 
Vrinda Grover, consultant, Legal Cell, INTACH, Delhi 


INSTITUTIONAL EFFORTS 

M. Velayudhan Nair, Officer on Special Duty, 
Department of Culture, Government of Kerala, 
Thiruvananthapuram 


SHOWCASING HERITAGE 
Ashis Banerjee;.Secretary and Executive Director, 
INTACH, Delhi 


STAND AND DELIVER 
Vivek Malhotra, consultant in the arts and media, Delhi 


REMINISCENCES OF A CONSERVATOR 
О.Р. Agrawal, Director General, Indian Council of 
Conservation Institutes, Lucknow 


PLOUGHING А LONELY FURROW 
Rupika Chawla, conservator of paintings and author, 
Delhi 


А PAINTER OF VISIONS 


Jyotirmaya Sharma, Assistant Editor, 
"The Times of India', Delhi 


BOOKS . : 

Reviewed by Sumanta Banerjee, Harsh Sethi, 
Bishnu Mohapatra,Ratnakar Tripathy 

and Gautam Bhatia 


COMMENT 

Received from Ranjit Sethi, IFS; recently retired 
as India’s Ambassador to France ' 
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FOR a society with as rich and varied a heritage as 
India the quality and extent of its conservation efforts 
often causes a great deal of concern. This anguish 
becomes even more acute when we see what other 


societies, much more recent and with much less to be — 


proud of, do to protect and showcase their heritage. 

Why is this so? Is it that we have no interest, no 
pride in our past? This hardly seems tenable given that 
our leaders never tire of extolling the virtues of Indian 
civilization. Orisit, as some have soughtto argue, that 
India and Indians are ahistorical, in the western sense 
of the term. What we value are living traditions, not 
relics ofthe past. Orisitthatconservationis seen as an 
elitistconcern —one that involves large sums of money, 
in addition to technology and expertise, that a poor 
society like ours just cannot afford? 

Conservation of our man-made heritage —build- 
ings, temples, forts, even cities or, at another level, 
paintings, statues, manuscripts and so on - is in its 
essence a reflection of a political decision taken by a 


Society and its leadership. This becomes even more , 


marked since choices have to be and are made about 
whatto conserve and how. Ina society where each site, 
each symbol, is riven with conflicting claims — of use, 
of ownership — choice becomes a complex exercise. 
Should we direct our scarce resources towards the 
Taj orthe ruins of Hampi, the cave temples with their 
intricate rock-cut images and wall paintings or the 
wooden architecture of Kerala? 

The choice of the site, the period, the style, is 
reflective of the symbolic value that our society, more 
so the current generation, invests in our heritage. 
The tussle is not merely symbolic — whether we want 
to foreground our Hindu, Buddhist, Islamic, colonial 
or syncretic past. There is also an extant material 
conflict, particularly over sites. The Taj, for instance, 


Conserving Our Heritage 


is surrounded by hundreds of small foundries and 
factories. Adequately protecting the monument may 
involve, as the Supreme Court judgement indicates, 
relocating many of these and this can never be easy or 
painless. 

It is our belief that though the term conservation 
is generally used in limited and specialised circles, it 
affects all of us as citizens. Even in our sub-conscjous, 
most ofus have an affinity with some monument, some 
building, some place of worship which has a histori- 
cal origin. India’s built heritage as well as the art works 
which go with them is multi-layered and regionally 
diverse. It is this enormous variety which has contrib- 
uted to our essentially tolerant cultural legacy. It helps 
us read our history as a complex mosaic in which 
everyone has a place. Conserving this heritage, there- 
fore, isnot merely a transmission of historical memory 
for Indians but for the world citizen. 

“Тһе task of exploring, excavating and preserv- 
ing this legacy primarily falls on the Archaeological 
Survey of India and the state archaeology departments 
as well as art conservation institutions such as the 
National Museum in Delhi, the Victoria Memorial in 


` Calcutta and the National Research Laboratory for the 


Conservation of Historic Property in Lucknow. We 
now also have NGOs like INTACH, the Indian Heritage 
Society and others who have begun to take on some of 
these responsibilities. Attention is also turning towards 


_ the historic properties which underline the special char- 


acteristic of cities such as Calcutta, Mumbai, 
Hyderabad, Lucknow and Chennai — their precints, 
streetscapes, historic landscapes, gardens, even natu- 
ral features suchas lakes and rock formations. 
Conserving all this requires both funds às well 
as human resources. India may have made some 
progress, especially in comparison to other develop- 


Á 


ing countries, but itis a moot point whether it has 
done all that it could have. Its vast potential still lies 
unused and unexploited. Only 16 sitesin aland of such 
immense variety have been recognised as World Heri- 
tage Sites by UNESCO. Have we then failed to protect 
ourrich legacy appropriately? While many of our heri- 
tage sites languish in obscurity, difficult to access, oth- 
ers are becoming victims of ungainly, developments 
in their surroundings. 

Ifthere is a failure of will, then it surely needs to 
be addressed. Or is it that we suffer the usual malaise 
of inadequate coordination between the various agen- 


cies mandated to support the different conservation- 


bodies? Oris it that fresh thinking and action is needed 
to make our heritage sites visitor friendly through bet- 
ter site management, interpretation centres and so on. 
It does appear that some premier organisations like 
the ASI have begun to acknowledge the difficulties 
involved and have initiated steps to source inputs from 
other specialised agencies. 

A major problem is that our conservation 


strategy, such as it is, is much too officialised and | 


expert oriented. There is a palpable fear of involving 
the people in this cultural project. Notwithstanding 
constant refrain about shortage of funds, little effort 
has been made to involve corporate entities and pri- 
vate trusts in investing in, adopting, contributing to 


and managing our heritage sites. Why, even the Japa- - 


nese aid to develop key Buddhist sites remains 
unutilised. 

- Within conservation circles there are numerous 
debates with regard to the principles of conservation, 
authenticity in conservation, the different philosophi- 


` cal approaches to conservation and so on. Two issues, 


however, tendto crop up repeatedly. One has to do with 
the impact of tourism on conservation; the other 


whether a poor country can afford to conserve. The two 
are related. If one supports a view that tourism is 
inherently antithetical to conservation, then one 
axiomatically rules out the possibility of generating 
revenues through this route. This may well strengthen 
the resource paucity argument. 

Without for a moment underplaying the hazards 
—aesthetic, ecological, cultural of unbridled tourism, 
it does need to be recognised that only if the mass of 
the people have a chance to visit and appreciate our 
heritage, can we generate the interest and goodwill 
required for successful conservation. We need to con- 
serve given the intrinsic civilizational worth of our heri- 
tage; it is this that makes us what we are. Generating 
revenues through intelligent site management is an 
additional bonus. 

Equally important is the need to protect our heri- 
tage sites and buildings through appropriate conserva- 
tion legislation. Legislators act only if there is public 
pressure. Possibly because our buildings and sites are 
kept wrapped up in officialdom, barring Hyderabad 
and Mumbai, none of our cities, even the oldest, 
Benaras, are protected by legislation. No wonder, 
Ghalib’ s house in the walled city of Delhi is being used 
as acoal depot and historic buildings in Mehrauli are 


. being converted to shopping arcades. 


It is time that we move beyond these debates and 
assess how the conflicting claims in the conservation 
enterprise are reconciled in other countries, not just 
those of the Westbutalso closer home suchas Sri Lanka 
and China. We also need to initiate fresh dialogue 
between different sectors and agencies with a stake in 
conservation. This issue of Seminar is asmall attempt 
inthis direction. 


ASHIS BANERJEE 
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_ Civilizational concerns _. 


B.P.SINGH 


Conserving Our Heritage 


WHY does one love India? Is it 
because one is acitizen of this country; 
because one owns a house here or one 
has his friends, relations, forefathers 
living in this land; or is it something 
deeper? Rabindranath Tagore aptly 
answers this question in his essay, 
‘A Vision of Indian History’: ‘I love 
India, not because I cultivate the idola- 
try of geography, nor because I have 
had the chance to be born in her soil, 
but because she has saved through 
tumultuous ages the living words that 
have issued from the illuminated 
consciousness of her great sons.’ This 
love has both tangible and intangible 
expressions. One hasto preserve both. 
Thisis achallenge which is more than 
5000 years old. 

India, Egypt, Iraq, Greece and 
China have been recognised as the 
five cradles of human civilization. Тһе 
ancient civilization of India, however, 
differs from the others in that its tra- 
ditions have remained intact to the 


present day. In this respect it is like 
China. In fact, both India and China 
can claim to have the oldest continu- 
ous cultural traditions in the world. 
This continuity of cultural traditions 
has endowed us with a rich and var- 
ied heritage in its myriad expressions 
— literature, music, dance, drama, 
painting, sculpture and architecture. 

In awider sense, history encom- 
passes the development of human _ 
consciousness, a handing over oreasy 
passage of ideas and beliefs from one 
generation to the other. As a remark- 
able feat of conservation of memory, 
the Indians, through the tradition of 
smriti and sruti, have passed on the 
Ramayana, Mahabharata, Bhagavad 
Gita and other sacred texts to the 
present day. The Vedas are believed to 
be divine revelations (sruti). The term ` 
smriti signifies an oral tradition wherein 
the teachers passed on to their students 
the texts which they themselves had 
received from their masters. 


The guru-shishya parampara 
(teacher-student tradition) was a sig- 
nificantinstitution thatemerged out of 
these two traditions. Teaching was 
perceived to be a religious duty of the 
Brahmins and students were sent to 
live with a guru to learn not only the 
Scriptures but also statecraft, music, 


‘warfare, science, and agriculture. In 


time, a student would attain the status 
ofa guru and carry on the tradition of 
transmitting knowledge to his dis- 
ciples. The institution of guru-shishya 
parampara covered the entire gamut 
of creative activity — religious dis- 
course, history, dance, drama, poetry, 
painting, and sculpture: In this pro- 
cess, the learned mind renewed the 
sacred texts in the light of new social, 
religious, and.economic realities as 
the guru was required to interpret tlie 
scriptures tofind answerstoemerging 
problems: 


T institution of guru-shishya 
parampara declined over the years and 
now survives mainly in the realm of 
music and dance. New schools and 
institutions, seminar and discussion 
forums have emerged, replacing in a 
way the traditional modes of learning. 
The development of written manu- 
scripts, followed by the technology of 
printing books and journals, and the 
storage of classics in computer soft- 
ware today has ensured that we do not 
lose anything of the past. However, 
the present system has its own inad- 
equacy, as the renewal that occurred 
through dialogue in the old tradition 
is not a part of computer software. 
There is no denying that archives, 
libraries and computer technology 
play an important part in the conser- 
vation and interpretation of the past. 
But their role has been more in the 
realm of maintenance.of texts rather 
than in their renewal. Renewal comes 
by-using, by doing, by making the past 
an effective force in the present. 


Conservation was part of thought, 
action and deed of the various com- 
munities who inhabited this land. 
Nature’s gifts have been worshipped 
by our ancestors, sometimes with a 
sense of fear of the unknown, and at 
a later stage of evolution of man, as 
appreciation for the beauty and splen- 
dour of nature. To cite an example, 
early man realized that water was a 
life giving force, that he needed clean 
water for all his needs. This led to 
worship of water along with other 
natural elements such as the sun, the 
wind, the plants. 


T.. Indian creative genius was 
not satisfied with a mere diktat that 
*water must be kept clean'. He visu- 
alized the source in the snow-capped 
mountains, in the beautiful running 
streams which became mighty rivers 
as they flowed through the plains to 
reach the great oceans. He worshipped 
these rivers by giving them names — 
an identity. Poets wrote verses des- 
cribing their beauty, sculptors and 
painters made icons of their forms, 
musicians and dancers sang their 
praises and showed, through move- 
ment and gesture, the life, as it were, 
of these human characters which were 
the rivers. Hencea physical necessity 
which was the river (water) became 
a cultural necessity. In conservation, 
we mustrealise that there is athin line, 
if at all, which divides natural and 
cultural heritage. 

Many art forms today are facing 
extinction given the growing insensi- 
tivity of the public to the aesthetic and 
cultural values expressed in these 
forms. There are numerous creative 
expressions that stem from religious 
beliefs, rituals and ceremonies. We 
need indepth research and study to list 
out the people connected with the 
manifestations of the expression of 
these forms — experts and scholars, 
artisans, performers, jewellers, costume 


апа mask-makers and so on. For con- 
serving heritage, an acknowledged 
methodology which has proved effec- 
tive is the process of ‘documentation’ : 
There is a crying need to docu- 
ment our creative expressions. This 
will not only be of use to future rese- 
archers but a good documentation 
team can facilitate the renewal and 
rejuvenation of the art form, as it works 
with the members of the community 
engaged in the creation of the art form, 
and encourages these people to 
achieve further excellence. Sophisti- 
cated advanced technology available 
today facilitates the documentation 
and dissemination of the arts. With 
new technology at hand, it is neces- 
sary to take an overall look at the 
present state of the arts and develop a 
methodology best suited for docu- 
menting the rich artistic heritage and 
livingtraditions ofeach region. 


D. to the pluralistic nature and 


the diversity in the manifestations of 
Indian artistic expressions, there is a 
need to develop a comprehensive 
methodology fortheir documentation 
and conservation. It is important to 
understand the complex web of the 
forms and ideas manifest in the cre- 
ative expressions. The cultural heri- 
tage forms a part of the of the people 
ofthis land and each geo-physical and 
cultural region has contributed to its 
growth. To the spatial diversity 1s also 
added the time dimension. On this 
plane, which may be seen as a verti- 
cal frame, lies the dynamic process of 
continuity and change in each area. 
While conserving what was 
beautiful in the cultural ethos and 
essential for life in nature, man, through 
several creative expressions, brought 
dignity, elegance and grace intohisown 
life as well as in the lives of the mem- 
bers of the community in each region 
of this country. Today, the firstconcern 
is of maintaining and sustaining the 
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richness of India's cultural diversity. 
The second concern is with its histori- 
cal development. With advancements 


- inevery field itis necessary to ensure 


that citizens share the benefits of 
progress ànd freedom. These two 
concerns, that is, development and 
conservation of our heritage, are not 
contrary orin opposition toone another. 
Modernization clashes with indig- 
enous cultures and pluralistic society 
when it is artificially transplanted 
froma foreign mould onto an organic 
culture. The super-imposition of alien 
norms and systems will not take root 
inaliving, growing society, which has 
its own unique character and essence. 
A diverse, pluralistic society must be 
allowed to develop and preserve its 
own culture. 


В... India has its rituals, songs, 
dances, creative forms related to sea- 
sons, which are in turn linked to the 
occupations of agricultural communi- 
ties. The idea and philosophy inher- 
ent in the art form, the season or the 
geographical setting, the social con- 
text of a particular community are 
inextricably linked together. This 
integrated understanding ofthe living 
tradition requires that a suitable frame- 
work for documentation be developed 
to incorporate those aspects that give 
meaning to it and which are the source 
of the art. Yet another phenomena that 
deserves careful attention is the inter- 
relationship of the arts. Each art form 15 
linked to religious, social, environmén- 
taland economic considerations. 

In many instances, specially-in 
the performing arts such as theatre, 
music, dance, drama, mime and acro- 


. batics; literature, painting, mask mak- 


ing and stylized make-up combine to 
form a composite whole. There are 
paintings that interpret music and 
poetry, as also musical forms that 
narrate or recite literary works. There 
isa wealth of literature in India which 


Conserving Our Heritage 


finds expression in all the performing 
arts and historical evidence of the 
evolution of the arts may be found in 
literature, sculpture and painting. This 
has primarily been responsible for 
the continuity of Indian cultural tradi- 
tions such that, even today in 1998, 
one has episodes from the epics like 
the Mahabharata or the Ramayana 
being sung, danced, dramatized and 
communicated through many of the 
artistic expressions. 


Н owever, as we are about to com- 

plete another millennium, there are 
situations created by technical deve- 
lopment and scientific advancement 
that may lead to the corrosion of the 
essence of aesthetic norms, creating 
disharmony in the structure of our 
lives. Theeasy way of lifethatallowed 
for contemplation and communica- 
tion of the finest concepts, and the 
mental repose thatallowed for partici- 
pation in the creation of beauty, have 
been lost to a fast and gruelling pace 
of life. The story-teller using indig- 
enous audio-visualexpressions stem- 
ming from traditional values in the 
rural areas, sitting before his painted 
scroll subtly utilizing the language of 
gesture and music, enthralling audi- 
ences for long nights is today present 
inurban homes through television and 
video films. His entire cultural reper- 
toire which lasted for several nights is 
now tailored to a mere 20 minute per- 
formance. How this has affected the 
core of our culture is an issue of con- 
cern for the conservationist. 

Man created beautiful objects 
of utility, each designed with great 
love and care, striving for excellence 
in the preparation of each object. We 
call these objects of utility ‘craft 
items’ today and look at them froma 


_ consumer angle where they have to be 


mass produced for use as decorative 
pieces in urban homes or for export. 
But this does no good to the creator or 


the article. Similarly, hand-written 
illustrated manuscripts on palm leaves 


` affected the psyche ina way no printed 


book, however well produced, can. 
The joy of reading the text combined 
a cerebral activity with beauty in line 
and colour expressing the essence of 
the episode of the text. Each leaf was 
picked up and read and put back care- 
fully as it was a work of art. Mass pro- 
duction does have its advantages but 


. itdoes notadd to the qualitative refine- 


ment of the soul. 

The fact that the need for conser- 
vation/preservation did not arise till 
recently in India was due to the close 
relationship and relevance of the arts 
with the daily life of man. The impact 
of modernisation and development of 
industry has now created the need for 
conserving the natural and cultural 
heritage. A song that was sung for a 
particular occasion, viz., sowing or 
harvesting, is no longer relevant when 
tractors and other machines have 
taken over the work done by human 
beings. At best, the song will be 
recorded, documented and may later 
be taught to people unconnected with 
agriculture, but who enjoy itfor purely 
aesthetic purposes. Or it may be for- 
gotten and a whole body of musical 
traditions that are related to work and 
occupation or the life cycle may just 
disappear. 


l. evolving a strategy for heritage 
awareness, there is a need for deve- 
loping information packages for 
various target groups — the media, 
decision-makers, local authorities, the 
private sector and local communities. 


‘The conservationist must understand 


that a classification system of cultural 
property represents an approach, an 
ideology and an emphasis, with its 
in-built element of subjectivity. In 
India, there exists a wide-ranging 
practice of using western or English 
terminology for classification. This 


Y 


i 


practice has led to many difficulties. 
For example, the term ‘folk’ as used 
in English, and used by us as a quali- 
fier in ‘folk music’, is imprecise and 
biased. In India, 80 per cent of the 
people live in villages and each rural 
community has its own musical forms 
related to occupation, religion and his- 
torical evolution. 


T. musical forms of such commu- 
nities may relate to the celebration of 
the harvest festival, change of season 
or related religious or social events. 
Folk music may not seem to havea 
codified grammar related to the disci- 
pline of sound and rhythm, or be sung 
toaspecific ragaor tala asin the clas- 
sical forms of music. Yet, itdoes have 
acertain degree of abstraction and is 
of great symbolic value. It cannot 
be captioned as ‘primitive’, ‘naive’ or 
‘folk’. The term folk in India cannot 
be used with any accuracy. Similar 
problems have occurred with words 
like ‘classical’ or ‘ritual’. 

India has a rich heritage of 
folklore which includes myths, leg- 
ends and other stories that have been 
passed down from generation to geh- 
eration through a variety of narrative 
forms available in different parts of 
the country. In the rural and tribal 
areas, members of the community are 
the custodians of this cultural heritage, 
which has survived through millen- 
nia. Ithas been enriched by successive 
generations who have added to its 
beauty and aesthetics, a special sensi- 
tivity which characterises the natural 
and cultural ethos of the community. 
The unity and diversity of this vast sub- 
continent can be seen through its folk- 
lore which expresses a thematic unity 
in myriad forms, influenced by the 
local and cultural traditions. 

There are several other aspects 
that need to be sensitized to the core 
of our cultural beliefs and aesthetic 
values. One would like to highlightthe 


role of mass media, radio, television, 
books and magazines which influence 
and help build the value systems of a 
society. Various individuals and 
organisations have sacrificed a more 


.comfortable way of life and opposed 


thebuilding of damsifthey fearuproot- 
ing of people and destruction of the 
eco-system. The Chipko movement 
was a unique and unheard of method 
used to stop the felling of trees. And 
this can be expected only in a land 
where the felling of one tree was pre- 
ceded by the planting of 18 or more 
trees to the accompaniment of proces- 


- sions of dancers, musicians, singing 


verses addressed to the sky, the 
mother earth, the birds and so on, beg- 
ging forgiveness for disrupting their 
lives. Whatatreasure-house of values 
expressed through literary, visual and 
the performing arts combining the 
need for conservation of the natural 
environment with creativity! This 
practice is still alive in many parts of 
thecountry. 


| S. many of our cultural tradi- 


tions and art forms are on the brink of 
extinction. They may be lost in the 
hustle and bustle of mankind's preoc- 
cupation with material gains and an 
accelerated pace of life. Today, there 
are many cultural forms on which 
depends the quality of life of entire 
communities. They are our heritage, 
our past, on whose foundation our 
future shall stand tall and beautiful. If 
the foundation is wiped out then we 
shall be paupers, bankruptin spirit and 
soul. It is, therefore, imperative that 
the government intervenes effectively 
in the task of heritage conservation 
and simultaneously enlists the partici- 
pation of the community at large, and 
the private sector in particular, in this 
mammoth effort. 

India’s rich cultural heritage 
stands amply demonstrated in its vari- 
ous cultural sites and monuments. 


They reflect a point of evolution that 
we had attained in ancient times. 
Some of these monuments and sites 
have been acclaimed the world over 
as of universal importance and are 
included in the World Heritage List of 
UNESCO. The monuments are, how- 
ever, important not only architectur- 
ally but also from the point of view of 
history. Itis, therefore, crucial to pro- 
tect and conserve them. 


H owever, this job is not an easy 
one. There are the pressures of deve- 
lopment which often supplant the 
socio-cultural sensibilities of the 
people: the increased tourist traffic 


and the unreasonable demands made : 


inthe nameoftourism; the rapid urba- 
nization which has made most of our 
town planning efforts irrelevant and 
has, in many an instance, irreversibly 
altered the ambience of our cultural 
and historical sites; a population 
which is bursting at the seams, much 
of which livesin dire poverty in slums 
and ghettos; a tendency of some per- 
sons to exploit religious monuments 
for commercial ends; and so on. All 
these pressures, in their totality, 
threaten to irreparably damage our 
tangible heritage. ` 

Both in the recorded history of 
civilization and in mythology the fin- 
est works of art and sculpture were 
always meant for places of worship. 
In fact, the dwellings of the Creator 
invariably occupied a higher status 
than those of kings, chieftains and the 
ruling elite. Most of our monuments, 
therefore, are intended as homage to 
the Creator. In the very nature of 
things a massive and/or uncontrolled 
entry of tourists to these places goes 
against the sacredness of these monu- 
ments. Yet, tourism is necessary both 
for the national economy and for 
sharing our knowledge, culture and 
values with the rest of the world. Also, 
tourists have often helped to focus 
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attention on the monuments in several 
developing countries, and India is no 
exception. i 

A matter of immediate concern 
is the state’s vulnerability in matters 
of religion. It is unfortunate that the 
government has shied away from 
dealing severely with the offenders for 
fear that it might be dubbed as parti- 
san, pro or anti Опе or the other reli- 
gious group. Taking advantage ofthis 
fear and vulnerability of the system, 
unscrupulous and greedy people-act 
with impunity for commercial gain. 
They have tried to occupy and poli- 
ticise monuments which, over time, 
had ceased to be places of prayer and 
worship. Many such monuments have 
been taken over by the state for con- 
servation and protection and declared 
as protected monuments. Such ins- 
tances are many and are not limited to 
anyone religious group. 


T. prime question is how to pro- 
tectthis cultural property. Іп my view 


` protection of cultural property has two 


inter-related aspects: the first includes 
historical sites, buildings, temples and 
other places of worship, works of art, 
and other such physical manifesta- 
tions; the second relates to human 
skills, and attitudes which constitute 
the driving thrust in an individual 
towards the creation of works of glory 
and excellence. It must be appreciated 
that these skills and attitudes are not 
static, norcan cultural manifestations 
conform to being replicas of past 
buildings, temples, dance forms, or 
lyrics. Cultural manifestations are 
undergoing transformation in terms 
of revolution in communication, tech- 
nology, environment, and the impact 
that the wider world is increasingly 
making on us. The Archaeological 
Survey of India (ASI) is primarily con- 
cerned with the physical aspects of 
conservation of our cultural heritage, 
but itcan perform this task efficiently 


Conserving Our Heritage 


only when itis sensitive to the second 


aspect of preservation mentioned 


above. 

In matters relating to.the physi- 
cal aspects of conservation, there is 
need to appreciate the role that the 
local people have played in maintain- 
ing heritage monuments and in view- 
ing them as a part of their cultural 
personality since time immemorial. In 
fact, cultural heritage plays a critical 
rolé in fostering a sense of cultural 
personality, an essential condition for 
development and social stability. 


Tus need to complete docu- 
mentation of each site monument 
under the control of the AS! and simul- 
taneously to move towards the prepa- 


ration of anational register of historic 


sites and monuments. Towards this 
end, not only does the ongoing survey 
process need to be given a special 
thrust, it must also include aerial pho- 
tography. The documentation must 
conform to internationally accepted 
standards. 

Of the various activities en- 
trusted to the ASI, the most important 
are those of conservation and preser- 
vation of archaeological heritage 
which includes monuments and sites, 
as well as loose antiquities in the form 


of sculptures and architectural mem- 


bers. While only.3500 monuments 
and sites are included in its protection 
list, the actual number may exceed 
5000 since, in many cases, groups of 
monuments are listed singly or monu- 
ments located inside large forts cov- 
ering an extensive areaare included as 
asingle monument. 

This archaeological heritage 
comprising both secular as well as 
religious buildings is distributed 
over the entire country, tn different 
climes — the arid to monsoonal, high 
altitude to coastal areas, mountainous 
to flat plains, and from forests to deserts. 
A large number of monuments are 


located in extreme climatic condi- 


tions, likethoseinthefreezingcoldof | 


Ladakh, the desert of Rajasthan, 
coastal areas, and areas with heavy: 
rainfall. Coupled with this ecological > 
and geological diversity is the varia- 
tion from remote villages to densely 
populated areas including metropo- 
lises. Some of the sites have no basic - 
amenities like electricity and water. 
Sometimes even water for conserva- 
tion works has to be brought from a 
considerable distance, leave alone the 
building material. This heritage spans 
along period of history — dating from 
aboutonehundred thousand years ago 
to justa few hundred years back. 

This variety does not allow the . 
application of any uniform method of 
conservation. The conservation of a 
monumentimplies preserving its set- 
ting. Wherever a traditional setting 
exists, it must be conserved. In other ` 
words, the original personality of a 
monument has to be preserved. No 
new constructions or modifications 
which would materially alterthe rela- 
tions of mass and colour should be 
allowed. A monument is inseparable 
from the history to which it bears wit- 
ness, and from the setting in which it 
is located. The moving of all ora part 
of a monument cannot be allowed 
except where the safeguarding of that 
monument demands it. ; 


С is а process to pro- 
long the їе of a monument. Each 
monument or archaeological site has 
its own unique problems which need 
to be addressed keeping in view only 
that particular monument or site. 
Thus, for example, the problems of 
conservation of the Leh palace or the 
brick temples at Bishnupur would be 
different altogether in comparison to 
the problems of conservation of the 
excavated remains at Lothal or the 
coastal temple at Mamallapuram. 
These problems are further com- 


pounded by several other features 
such as the materials used in construc- 
tion, varying degrees of disrepair or 
damage to the structure, difficulty 
with regard to availability of materi- 
als oreven skilled artisans and, finally, 
the constant threat due to environmen- 
tal degradation and the drastic change 


in the milieu from when the monu- . 


ments were built. 


О. information, coher- 


ently compiled, collated and dissemi- 
nated, can become the single most 
powerful tool forthe protection and pre- 
servation of India'srich anddiversecul- 
tural heritage. The responsibility for 
the preservation and protection of the 
5,000 nationalfy protected monu- 
ments, however, must rest exclusively 
with the ASI. This approach suggests 


that INTACH and other voluntary orga- 


nizations should cooperate with ASI on 
specific issues related tothe site. This 
would include planning and develop- 
mentofappurtenant lands and, where 
applicable, the management of such 
monuments which because of historic 
reasons are unprotected but are an 
integral part ofthe complex. The vol- 
untary organizations could also assist 
in infrastructure and community inte- 
gration works. 

While undertaking the conser- 
vation ofa monument, several factors 
have to be taken into consideration, 
such as using the same material, pre- 
serving its original personality, the 
degree of intervention required, and so 
on. We may cite an example to illus- 
trate this point. Given its location on 
the seashore, considerable damage 
had been caused to the stones used in 
the construction of the Dwarakadhish 
temple in Gujarat. It had, therefore, 
become necessary to replace the dam- 
aged stones by new ones and the work 
had to be carried out without interfer- 
ing with the rites and rituals, or caus- 
ing inconvenience to the pilgrims. For 


replacing the badly weathered stones 
of the temple, a quarry with similar 
stone was located at Baradia, not far 
from the site. Eventually, the quarry 
ran out of stone and another quarry 
was located about 200 km.from the 
monument. Transporting the large 
stones from the quarry to the temple 
site posed a problem, but was eventu- 
ally solved with great difficulty. It 
may bementionedthatno heavy machi- 
nery, such as bulldozers or earth- 


movers, is used in the execution of 


conservation works atancient sites. 

There 1s an imperative require- 
ment of creating and/or consolidating 
conditions for effective conservation 
of the cultural resources of the coun- 
try. One has to move towards capa- 
city building in institutions and 
empowerment of local conservation 
professionals. An emphasis on col- 
laborative arrangements, particularly 
with educational institutions, environ- 
mental bodies and NGOs, and on train- 
ing and awareness programmés is 
necessary. Institutions of culture at the 
national level — whether ASI, muse- 
ums, archives or akademies — need to 
include heritage conservation asa pri- 
ority areain their agenda. 


О. increasingly feels the need for 
collaboration between the ASI, the 
newly constituted National Culture 
Fund, and the national level voluntary 
organization INTACH. The National 
Culture Fund, launched in March 
1997 at my initiative as Culture Sec- 
retary, has opened new and dynamic 
opportunities for embarking upon 
programmes involving participation 
of voluntary and government organi- 
zations in the national endeavour to 
protect and preserve India's cultural 
heritage. The Fund could become an 
important instrument to expand the 
areas of concern beyond the monu- 
ments protected by the ASI and the 
state departments of archaeology to 


several historical sites and buildings 
facing decay for want of resources and 
professional care. 

A unified approach is critical to 
avoid duplication of work orconflict- 


- ing objectives, and may help assure 


possible donors as well as the public 
about the sincerity of action taken. It 
will also open areas of cooperation 
and participation by local community 
in the decision-making process as well 
as in implementation of programmes. 
Such an approach will help not merely 
in the utilization of scientific skills and 
technical knowledge, but combine 
them with local knowledge and tradi- 
tions which form an integral part of 
India’s intellectual legacy. 


Ti. art objects of culturally rich 
developing countries. were forcibly 
removed during the colonial era and 
today well-organized smuggling at 
international levels is rampant. In 


India, the Antiquities and Art Trea- 


sures Act, 1972, which came into 
force from 5 April 1976, seeks ‘to pre- 
vent smuggling of, and fraudulent 
dealings in antiquities, and art trea- 
sures.” Under this Act, registration of 
antiquities as notified from time to 
time has become compulsory. Noth- 
withstanding this legal framework, 
smuggling has assumed alarming pro- 
portions as art objects attract high 
prices in affluent western countries. 
Theirony is that smugglers are sophis- 
ticated people with international net- 
works, and they are often aided and 
abetted by auction houses. 

A number of people in this 
country are still engaged in this illicit 
business. The Antiquities and Art 
Treasures Act, 1972 provides for an 
offence a penalty extending upto three 
years of imprisonment. This is not a 
sufficient deterrent. The International 
Convention on the Means of Prohib- 
iting and Preventing the Illicit Import, 
Export and Transfer of Ownership of 
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Cultural Property, adopted by the 
General Conference of UNESCO at 
its sixteenth session at Paris on 14 
November 1970, is an important 
mechanism to prohibit and prevent 
illicit import, export and transfer of 
cultural properties. However, the real 
check to illicit international trade in 
antiques has necessarily to come at 
two levels — atthe grassroots/institu- 
tional level, and through appropriate 
bilateral treaties between countries. 
The security oftheantiques in the ins- 
titutions where they may be located 
should be such as to pre-empt the pos- 
sibility of any theft and, if there are 
appropriate bilateral agreements 


.between countries, for the prompt 


return ofthe stolen property. 


Te scale, diversity and historical 


` depth of our heritage in terms of monu- 


ments, forms of art, music, dance and 
drama, as well manuscripts, require 


- financial support of a massive nature, 


and an efficient, sensitive administra- 
tive infrastructure. Unfortunately, 
fundingatsuchalevelis notavailable, 
the administrative arrangements are 
inadequate, and there is an acute short- 
age of good culture managers in the 
country. State governments allocate 
meagre resources to cultural activities 
in their budgets. Even this amount 
faces drastic cuts whenever austerity 
measures are launched by the stage 
governments to mop up their deficits 
or to tide over their frequent financial 
crises. 

The position in the Government 
of India too is not particularly attrac- 
tive. The culture sector has notreceived 
adequate financial support under the 


‘five year plans. While the culture 


sector’s allocation in respect of the 
first plan is not separately available, 


. the expenditure was only Rs 3 crore, 


7 crore, 12 crore, 28 crore, 115 crore, 
45] crore and Rs 800 crore respec- 
tively underthe 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th 
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7th and 8th five year plans. Although 
thestanding committee of Parliament 
had recommended an allocation of 
one per cent of GDP on culture, the 
allocation offunds overthe 8th plan— 
which was much more liberal than 
previous plans — has only been to the 
tune of 0.19 per cent of the total plan 
outlay of the Government of India. 
Notwithstanding the increasing impor- 
tance of culture, both as a factor in 
developmentand in strengthening the 
country’s special status in the world, 
one does not expect the 9th five year 
plan allocation to rise significantly. 
This is both due to financial cons- 
traints anda well-established practice 
in the Planning Commission to reco- 
mmend marginal increases, except 
on programmes which come under 
political or security compulsions. 


T.. schemes to provide grant- 
in-aid to voluntary organisations of 
repute for the conservation and preser- 
vation of monuments, for document- 
ing the performing and visual arts, for 
setting up museums at the district 
level, for establishing new regional 
centres of national akademies, the 
National School of Drama, the zonal 
cultural centres, the Centre for Cul- 
tural Resources and Training, the state 
akademies, for new libraries — all 
deserve substantial state support. 
Cultural education through the Cen- 
tre for Cultural Resources and Train- 
ing, as also through schools in general, 
requires special attention. In view of 
the magnitude of financial require- 
ments, there is a need to look for 
external support. In this context, the 


National Cultural Fund becomes par- 


ticularly relevant. 

There is aneed to strengthen the 
managerial capabilities of various 
organisations under the Department 
of Culture, such as the ASI, the Natio- 
nal Archives, the National Research 
Laboratory for the Conservation of 


Cultural Property, the Anthropologi- 
cal Survey of India, and the various 
library systems. The task of servicing 
heritage sites, archival materials, 
museums and art centres, libraries, 
and anthropological research have all 
suffered for want of organized ser- 
vices to man the cultural institutions. 
As Culture Secretary, I had pro- 
posed to the Fifth Pay Commission 
the constitution of an Indian Archaeo- 
logical Service, an Indian Anthropo- 
logical Service and an Indian Library 
Service. The creation of these service 
structures could go a long way in 
boosting the morale of employees in 
these organizations, improving their 
career prospects, and serving the 
wider cause of augmenting efficiency 
in these fields of cultural pursuit. To 
attracttalent from outside, a provision 
should be made for lateral entry and 
eventual absorption into these ser- 
vices, in addition to the regular annual 
recruitment of Grade ‘A’ culture man- 
agers through the Union Public Ser- 
vice Commission from among the 
young and bright graduates. 


T.. cultural manifestations of art 
and all other creative activities which 
improve the quality of life of man is 
whatformsour heritage. Today, there 
is a great need for ‘management’ of 
culture in India, which is a develop- 
ingcountry in the economic sense but 
highly developed in the cultural sense. 
We have to maintain our position in 
the global arena where we are looked 
up to by other nations asacountry with 
a continuous cultural tradition over 
5000 years. 

Democracy and ecology are 
integral part of the Indian philoso- 
phy and culture. India has a tradition 
of democracy which can be traced to 
the small princedom of Vaishali in 


Buddha's time. Despite vicissitudes, . 


it has survived and has become more 
vibrant during the last 50 years. Dur- 


Y 


ing these five decades a new leader- 
ship has emerged comprising, hap- 
pily, of many women atthe grassroots 
level. 

Ecology was a concern in the 
Vedas and Upanishads. I am not sure 
if the authors of the Vedas had a map 
of globe before them. Certainly, they 
did not have space satellites but they 
seem to have delved into those areas 
of cosmos and thought that nature is 
one for the whole world. It is true that 
modern democracy and ecology are 
post Second World Warconcepts, but 
they will endure because the concern 
for ecology, the concern for human 
rights and government by consent of 
the people are basic concerns. At the 
sametime, the role and responsibility 
of women ав preservers and transmit- 
ters of tradition, cultural mores and all 
that comprises heritage will become 
more pronounced. 

India's contribution to world 
culture, its rich bio-diversity and great 
plurality have generated awe, fascina- 
tion and respect. In 1915, Ananda 
Kentish Coomaraswamy wrote: 
‘Each race contributes something 
essential to the world's civilization 
in the course of its own self expre- 
ssion... the essential contribution of 
India, is simply her Indianness; her 
great humiliation would be to subs- 
titute or to have substituted for this 
own character (Svabhava).a cosmo- 
politan veneer, for then indeed she 
must come before the world empty- 
handed.’ 

Ihave often wondered that mod- 
ern India would be required to con- 
serve in the new millennium many of 
the recent acquisitions, particularly 
those of the second half of the 20th 
century — Computers, telephones, sat- 
ellites, pop music, films, new literary 
trends, even nuclear weapons. But I 
am convinced that thé challenge to 
conserve our cultural heritage would 
be more serious and urgent than any 
other and ever before. 


Towards an 
Indian charter 


A G.KRISHNA MENON 


WHAT authenticity means to a soci- 
ety determines how it deals with the 
artifacts of its cultural heritage. Even 
though the dictionary provides a pre- 
cise meaning of the word, in practice 


: it varies from culture to culture and 


changes with time. Italso varies depen- 
ding upon whether one is thinking of 
ruins and monuments, or about build- 
ings inuse. The different meanings of 
authenticity have provided sufficient 
grist for several arguments, seminars 
and scholarly studies — particularly 
when conservation practices in pre- 
viously marginalised local cultures 
became more widely known. 

In India, for example, as the 
traditional building wisdom of the 
sompuras of Gujarat, the asharis of 
Kerala and sthapatis of Tamil Nadu 
becomes more widely known to the 
western-educated conservation com- 
munity, many have begun to question 
the principles of their own practice. 

While different cultures have 


different ways of dealing with their 


heritage, a widely-held definition of 
authenticity advocates the practice of 
non-intervention in the preservation 
of cultural artifacts. In fact, we can 
determine the difference between 
cultures on the basis of the degree of 
intervention that each culture thinks 
is necessary to protect its past. Some 
prefer minimum intervention, while 
others reconstruct substantial parts 
of buildings. 

In India, the British colonial 
government introduced and establi- 
Shed the principle of minimum inter- 
vention. This continues to be the guiding 
principle in the (official) practice of 
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conservation, though indigenous trá- 
ditions contest this principle. How- 
ever, actualinterventionis determined 
both by the physical condition of the 
artifacts and the importance one 
places on the existing fabric. Even in 
England we witness an elasticity of 
definitions, from the extreme notion 
of non-intervention advocated by 
John Ruskin and an-inevitably modi- 
fied and sensible practice that never- 
theless accepts the philosophical 
underpinnings of Ruskin’s writings. 


1, the West, by 1931, the Athenes 
Charter even recommended the judi- 
cious use of modern materials, espe- 
cially reinforced cementconcrete, and 
thereby confirmed the practice that 


-existed in several European countries 


atthe time. Therefore, ууе сап reason- 
ably inferthatbeforethe Second World 
War, the conception of authenticity — 
and therefore the response of the con- 
servation architect — varied and was 


generally mediated as much through- 


practical necessities as through the 
ideological stance adopted by the 
profession in each society: there was 
nouniversal, or ‘correct’ definition to 
guide practice. | 

The extent of the destruction 
caused by the Second World War fur- 
ther eroded the boundaries between 
philosophical imperatives and prac- 
tical necessities in Europe. It led to 
extreme decisions, such as the rebuild- 
ing of Rotterdam as a new city on the 
one hand, and therebuilding Warsaw's 
old town as a copy, as accurately as 


possible, of the destroyed original - 


on the other. In each case, what was 
authentic aboutthe destroyed city was 
perceived differently: one perceived 
it as lost and irretrievable; the other 
recognized the loss, but felt that its 
memory could be recreated for future 
generations. 

I would like to clarify here, to 
those familiar with the passionate 
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debate between scientific and stylis- 
tic restoration a century ago, that I do 
not propose to go overfamiliarterrain. 
I will attempt instead to focus on the 
particular circumstances and the 
unique cultural conditions which 
sustain the possibilities of recreating 
authentic cultural artifacts in our 
society. 

My position may appear to be 
close to the arguments employed by 
the advocates of stylistic restoration. 
Irealize that considerable damage was 
wrought on valuable and irreplaceable 
buildings as aresult of stylistic resto- 
ration at that time, so I will begin by 
clarifying my position. I agree that the 
replication of the ‘old’ in Warsaw is 
not, as Ruskin puts it, the ‘real thing’, 
that in building it anew it had indeed 
became something else, a copy, a 
counterfeit, and so had lost its authen- 
ticity in the literal sense of the word. 
Who can disagree with the forceful 
condemnation of replications by 
Ruskin?! 


Weie I do not take issue with 


Ruskin, I would nevertheless distin- 
guish between the literal and the 
broader definitions of authenticity and 
the meaning such broader definitions 
have in the lives of the people who 
relate to the cultural artifact. The 
reconstructed town of old Warsaw is 
certainly a ‘lie’ as Ruskin would have 
put it, but the positive emotions it 
evoked in its reconstruction, and 
continues to evoke in subsequent gen- 
erations in that society, are equally 
palpable and real, and provideenough 
justification to view the exercise in a 
different light. Thus, given the cir- 
cumstances, a “Не” can have redem- 
ptive qualifications in the field of 
conservation, even if itis untenable on 
historical or philosophic grounds. 


1. John Ruskin, Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
1849. 


To understand the nature of such 
redemptive qualifications, it may be 
instructive to examine Alois Riegl’s 
definition of age-value to interpret 
works of the past. Though Riegl is 
quintessentially ‘modern’ and *Euro- 
pean’ in his sensibility, he has drawn 
an useful distinction between the 
modern and pre-modern view of age- 
value. He defines age-value as that 
which is ‘rooted purely in its value as 
memory... (which) springs from our 
appreciation of the time which has 
elapsed since (the work) was made 
and which has burdened it with traces 
of age... (The) emotional effect 
depends on neither scholarly know- 


ledge nor historical education.’ 


T. clarify, he juxtaposes this quality 
with ‘newness’ which he says must 
recall ‘...earlier works as little as pos- 
sible.’ To Riegl, who was attempting to 
define thecharacteristics of modernism 
during the early part of this century in 
Vienna, the two ideas were comple- 
mentary and dependent on each other.’ 

It is clear-to us today that the 
pairing of the two terms by Riegl 
belongs to a specifically modern sen- 
sibility, as are the views of Ruskin, 
William Morris, et al., who defined 
the English conservation sensibility. It 
is this sensibility that permeates the 
modern meaning of 'authenticity' in UK, 
Europe and the various charters which 
the European nations promulgated as 
‘universal’ beliefs. This sensibility was 
passed on to us by the colonial govern- 
ment, which the formal/modern profes- 
sion of conservation accepted as gospel. 
We punctiliously referto this sensibil- 
ity to authenticate conservation prac- 
tice in India in order to ‘catch up with 
the West’. 


2. For a discussion on this subject, see Alan 
Colquhoun, Modernity and the Classical 
Tradition, Architectural Essays 1980-1987. 
The MIT Press, Cambridge, Mass, 1991, 
pp. 213-221. 


А 


The past, according to Riegl, is 
valuedinthe European cultures for its 
‘pastness’, a concept which would be 
difficultto translate in theIndian con- 
text. It is based on the concept of the 
linearity of time – ће ‘arrow of time’. 
To the modern Indian architect, for 
example, the past is viewed differ- 
ently, with a contemporary stamp as 
it were, The (architectural) past pro- 
vides models for the development of 
a contemporary Indian architecture 
because the past represents timeless 
architectural values and is distinct 
fromthe term ‘pastness’. It represents 
a perception of history and the past 
which cannot be attributed to the 
arrow of time, and therefore, in cul- 
tural terms, the perception of elements 
of the past as timeless represents a 
value different to the one that ascribes 
the quality of pastness to it. 


Б... concept of. age-value also 
does not take into account another dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the Indian 
heritage: the organic relationship 
between monuments and the societies 
that produced them, though he does 
accept that in pre-modern societies (or 
in Europe before 1800) such a rela- 
tionship may have existed. Modern 
Europe has lost or discarded this orga- 
nic relationship in the process of 
modernisation. Hence it is able tó 
view its past with an emotional dis- 
tance that pre-modern societies would 
find difficult. 

As a modernising society — pre- 
modern in sociological terms — our 
society does not (could not, according 
to Riegl) value the past for its past- 
ness..Both modern and traditional 
architects in India, in fact, explore/ 
examine/excavate the past in orderto 
develop a ‘normative’ (in response to 
the consequences of modernization) 
contemporary architecture which 
would perhaps display 'timeless 
architectural values'. There is an 


organic relation between the past and 
present not available in Riegl's defi- 
nition of pastness or age-value. The 
sompuras, the asharis and the sthapatis 
are products of and subscribe to this 
organicrelationship between the past 
and its contemporary meaning to the 
people to whom it belongs. 


| nthe Indian context, anyone work- 
ing on the historic cores of cities inva- 
riably takes into account the existence 
of.the organic relationship between 
monuments and the societies that pro- 
duced them. Because of this relation- 
ship, heritage in India has a normative 
contemporary relevance, a perspec- 
tive which is different from the Euro- 
pean (Riegl's) definition of age-value. 
The difference between the European 
and Indian perspectives on the past 
is also reflected in the difference 


- between the official/legal and the tra- 


ditional perceptions ofthe people and 
thecraftsmen within India. Each holds 
different views on what constitutes 
authenticity in the architectural heri- 
tage, and Riegl provides the key to 
understanding the differences. This 
dichotomy is becoming increasingly 
apparent in seminars and practice in 
the field, and must be addressed if we 
are to evolve a more appropriate con- 
servation practice in India. 

The formal practice of conser- 
vation in India is guided by attitudes 
nurtured over the past century, at least 


since the establishment of the Агсһа-- 


eological Survey of India. (ASI) in 
1862. It was re-organised and given 
legal status by Lord Curzon in 1904 
and it matured under the direction of 
eminent British archaeologists such as 
John Marshall (1902-1928) and 
Mortimer Wheeler (1944-48) who 
headed the organization. Marshall 
wrote the Conservation Manual in 


.1923 which remains the basic text 


guiding conservation work in India. 
This manual was updated for the 


Indian National Trustfor Artand Cul- 
tural Heritage (INTACH) in 1989 by 
anothereminent British conservation 
authority, Bernard Feilden.? 


Wheeler, іп his four eventful . 


years in India, ushered in the current 
phase of archaeology and systematic 
excavation, and trained a new genera- 
tion of Indian archaeologists who 
maintain the protected monuments in 
the spirit he inculcated in them. This 
alignment with British practice has 
been further reinforced during the last 


ten years through the agency of the 


Charles Wallace Trust Scholarship 
Fund to train Indian conservationists 
at the Institute of Advanced Architec- 
tural Studies, University of York, UK. 
The economic problems facing Brit- 
ish universities has also meant that 
more British institutions are actively 
looking for opportunities to encour- 
age Indian students to study in the 
UK. Undoubtedly, this will reinforce 
the trend of alignment with British 
practice. In addition to the ‘aligned’ 
staff of ASI, there are now over 30 
"York scholars' in India who propa- 
gate a very British perspective on 
conservation. 


T. the ASI protects over 5000 
monuments of national importance, 
while its counterparts in the various 
states look after another 4000 monu- 
ments. The small number of protected 
monuments in an archaeologically 
rich country like India reveals the 
astonishingly limited nature of ASI's 


perception of the cultural heritage . 


which itis charged to protect. This сап 
only partially Бе explained by the 
inadequate financial resources at its 
command because, I suggest, it is the 
ideological roots of the profession in 
Indiathatis the problem. 


3. Bernard М. Feilden. Guidelines for Conser- 


vation: A Technical Manual. The Indian 


National Trust for Art and Cultural Heritage. ` 


New Delhi, 1989. 
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First, the protection of only 9000 
monuments in a country of the size 
and antiquity of India obviously cov- 
ers only a fraction of the extant mate- 
rial. One gets an idea of the scale of 
inadequacy of these numbers when 
one realises that in Britain there are 
30,000 Grade-I monuments receivin g 
positjve attention in one form or 
another out of 500,000 which are 
listed. Since the British colonial gov- 
ernmentestablished the criteria forthe 
selection of buildings to be protected 
— which the ASI continues to follow — 


'onecan only speculate ifthis selectiv- 


ity inthe protection ofthe monuments 
in India did not perhaps reflect the 
sheer exasperation of the colonial 
mind when confronted by the problem 
of managinga prolific butalien culture. 
Entire categories of the building heri- 
tage, though assiduously protected in 
Britain, were left out of the purview 
of conservation in India. What were 
defined as authentic examples of the 
cultural heritage in India precluded 
everything but the most exemplary 
buildings and archaeological sites. 


Т... the post-independence ASI 
continues to follow such a limited and 
restrictive definition of authenticity is 
indeed strange and worth examining. 
The ASI currently operates under The 
Ancjent Monuments and Archaeo- 
logical Sites and Remains Act of 
1958, which is in fact only-a slightly 
revised version of Lord Curzon's pio- 
neering initiative, The Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act of 1904. Thus, 
while in Britain the objectives of con- 
servation, and policies to put them into 
effect, have evolved over the years 
(witness the changes in the town plan- 
ning legislation to accommodate the 
imperatives historic towns and pre- 
cincts),* laws and practice of conser- 
vation in India have ossified into a 
4. For asynoptic review see the HMSO book- 
let on Planning, 1992. 
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mindset established in 1904. Clearly, 
there is a strong case to re-examine 
conservation principles and broaden 
the definition of what constitutes 
authenticity in the field of'architec- 
tural heritage. Any such exercise 
‘should accommodate the indigenous 
traditions of conservation and address 
the problem of protecting the less than 
exemplary monuments which are cur- 
rently outside the purview of ASI. 


S... the focus on monuments 
alone is inadequate and provides 
a misleading definition of cultural 
heritage. À good example of looking 
beyond monuments is the Burra Char- 
ter adopted by the Australian ICOMOS. 
The Burra Charter defines place as а 
‘site, area, building or other work, 
group of buildings or other works 
together with pertinent contents and 
surroundings,’ and conservation to 
mean ‘all the processes of looking 
after a place so as to retain its cultural 
significance’ and in addition to regular 
maintenance the work of conserva- 
tion may, “according to circumstance, 
include preservation, restoration, 
reconstruction and adaptation and 
will be commonly a combination of 
more than one of these.’ | 

The charter, however, excludes 
the practice ofeitherrecreation orcon- 
jectural reconstructión, but more on 
that later. Forthe present it is only nec- 
essary to recognize the existence of 
broader perceptions of what is authen- 
tic about the past than those so assidu- 
ously cultivated by the ASL? 

Third, the situation reveals a 


: poor appreciation of the conservation 


movement among intellectuals, admi- 
nistrators, technicians on the one 
hand and the people at large on the 


5. The International Council for Monuments 
and Sites (ICOMOS) has promulgated four 
charters: (i) The Venice Charter of 1964/66 
which emphasises the need for conserving 
authenticity and thorough documentation 


Е 4 
other. We in India need to evolve our 


own philosophical approach which 
should take into account both the 
meaning of authenticity inherited 
from ourexposure to the West and the 
indigenous traditions which include 
the role of craftsmen who constitute 
the living heritage in our contempo- 
rary society. т 
Itistheavailability of craftsmen 


. —authentic by any definition — in the 


present time in our society which 
defines the specificity of our contem- 
porary cultural condition and should 
distinguish conservation practices in 
India from the inherited European 
terms of reference. The fields of darice 
and music in India have nurtured the 
continuity of these traditions and have 
consequently flourished in our times: 
likewise we need to promote and 


establish the continuity of the craft tra- ` 


dition of building in ourcontemporary 
society before it is lost to future gen- 
erations. To pass on to the next gen- 


eration what we possess in ours isthe · 


fundamental premise of conservation. 
This is unlikely to happen unless we 
re-examine our current conservation 
precepts. 


1. examination should take into 
account the de facto changes that are 
taking place in the conservation 
movement, even though the de jure 
situation remains fossilised in colo- 


nial imperatives and practices. А” 


major catalyst for change was the 


among other things. (ii) The Florence Char- 
terot 1987 on historic gardens and landscapes. 
(tii) The Washington Charter of 1987 on his- 
toric areas and towns filling in an important 
gap in the Venice charter. (iv) The Lausanne 
Charter of 1990 for archaeological heritage. 


India is a signatory to these charters as a 


member of UNESCO, butthere is no evidence’ 


of the government taking any follow-up 
action in consequence of accepting these 
charters in its working methods. 


6. Bernard М. Feilden, ‘Is Conservation of : 


Cultural Heritage Relevant to South Asia?’ 
The Journal of South Asian-Studies 9, 1993. 
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establishment of INTACH in 1984. 
Its work in the area of architectural 
heritage attempted to bridge the gap 
between the work ofthe ASI onthe one 
hand, and the town planning depart- 
mentsofthe various state governments 
ontheother. Bothagenciesdeal withthe 
architectural heritage, but seldom with 
acommon purpose: INTACH attempted 
to define the common purpose. 


bus. INTACH adopted the ideo- 
logy of international orthodoxy. This 
was inevitable considering that the 
direction of its technical work was 
firmly in the Marshall/Wheeler tradi- 
tion? and its own Guidelines for Con- 
servation was written by the eminent 
British conservation architect, Ber- 
nard Feilden*. As it turned out, these 
vestiges of international conservation 
orthodoxy were not critical in the 
works initiated by INTACH, because 
most of the conservation work was 
carried out by professional architects 
who had little previous experience in 


thefield and thus were often ableto see. 


afresh the realities they confronted in 
their projects.’ 


These realities began to define ' 


the specificities of the Indian context 
and is the source of the arguments lam 
constructing in this paper. India has 
perhaps the oldest continuous civili- 
zation and the evidence of its past 


7. The technical direction was provided by 
B.K. Thapar who was a student of Mortimer 
Wheeler and a former Director General of the 
ASI. It is interesting to note that B.K. Thapar 
admitted during the course of many discus- 
sions that his experience at INTACH had 
altered his carlier perspective and generously 
encouraged my ароѕіаѕу. 


8. Even Bernard Feilden recognized thc par- 
ticularities of the Indian circumstance and 
hoped that in time, India would define its own 
conservation philosophy. 


9, The practice of employing architects to 
undertakc INTACH's conservation work 
revealed an interesting lacuna in the ASI's 
work. Archaeologists working for the ASI have 
no formal architectural training; they are typi- 
cally civil engineers and historians. Though 


evokes not only wonder, butempathy 
and emotional involvement as well. 
It is also a diverse culture of several 
religious, historical antecedents and 
aspirations, all coexisting in discrete 
geographical regions: what one policy 
of conserving the age-value of the 
architectural heritage can suffice to 
deal with such diversity? Clearly, a 
common attitude and objectivity are 
difficult to achieve in the pursuit of 
conservation in India. 


Т. work ofthe ASI requires the iso- 
lation of buildings from the use for 
which they were intended for their 
protection. While this may be valid for 
buildings of the highest importance, 
it cannot be advocated for the major- 
ity of the extant (and non-protected) 
buildings and monuments of cultural 
value, particularly examples of ver- 
nacular architecture. Such buildings 
continue to be in use, and indeed 
derive meaning from such use.'? 
What is the meaning of authen- 
ticity to the people who are using the 
architectural heritage? Is it the same 
astheone held by archaeologists, his- 


torians and other arbiters of cultural 


heritage? This question was brought 
home to me while I was working on 
anexquisite ensemble of old wooden 
houses belonging to the Bohra com- 
munity in Ujjain. In our survey we had 
noted with dismay the process of 
attrition beginning to take hold in this 
neighbourhood; these wooden houses 
were being replaced with non-descript 


familiar with architectural history and tradi- 
tional building practices, they have little under- 
standing of architectural methods and devices. 
The situation in Britain, it must be noted, is dif- 
ferent, and the specially trained architect is an 
important member of the conservation team, 
often in a pivotal decision-making capacity. 
10. The ASI faced an interesting problem in 
restoring and consolidating the Jagannath 
Temple in Puri. The manner in which it nego- 
tiated the particular problem of dealing with 
this important religious building in daily use 
would make an interesting case study. 


‘modern’ houses. We recognized the 
need to stem the tide and worked out 
a complex strategy for in-situ upgra- 
dation, economic incentives and sub- 
sidies and professional assistance. 

The residents, however, were 
not persuaded to adopt our proposal 
because, as they pragmatically pointed 
out, the antique dealers in Bombay 
who cannibalized the building into 
smaller artifacts were willing to offer 
a substantial fortune — obviously far 
more attractive than our modest pack- 
age — for their house. All things con- 
sidered, they preferred to accept the 
windfall. Our subsequent proposal, 
that the government should acquire 
one or two buildings as models for 
posterity, too did not materialise 
because such ‘cultural’ expenses were 
placed Jow in their priority, and their 
meager budget addressed the larger 
concern to provide minimum essen- 
tial services. 


l. what manner could we address 
the issue of authenticity and thë con- 
servation of the Bohra houses in 


. Ujjain? Of course, one could shrug off 


the question and concentrate on pre- 
serving just the 9000 odd ‘official’ 
monuments listed by the government. 
Such indifference would, however, 
inevitably lead to the loss of a large 
part of our heritage through attrition. 
Can we consider the. unthinkable — a 
strategy to reuse the cannibalised 
Bohra house? Many consider canni- 
balising a historic artifact objection- 


. able in the deepest sense, but turn a 


blindeyetothe process of attrition due 
to market forces. The lesson to be 


learnt from this experience is that - 


future policies need to be flexible 
and even consider the protection of 
cannibalised architectural elements 
as a possible conservation option. 
We have to face the problem head- 
on and choose strategies to suit the 
circumstance. 
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Any strategy to conserve the 
architectural heritage in the present 
circumstance will have to coritend 
with the imperatives of development 
and social change.'! The problem with 
the various international charters is 
thatthey presume the availability of a 
preservation option while dealing 
with architectural heritage in India. 
The stark reality in most cases is that 
the preservation option is irrelevantto 
the future aspirations of the people to 
whom the heritage belongs. The con- 
cern for preserving the ‘golden stain 
oftime' wouldappearto beacruelirony 
tothose desperately seeking changeand 
the basic necessities of life. 


L. us, therefore, look at change as 
astrategic option to achieve the objec- 
tives of architectural conservation. 
But what kind of change? If we must 


consider change as an option to con-` 


serve the architectural heritage, we 
come up against Riegl's pairing of 
newness and age-value in his defini- 
tion of architectural heritage. We must 
recall that Rieg! was attempting to 
define *modernism', and in the pro- 
cess clarified the Buropean meaning 
of authenticity and consequently the 
rationale for conservation in Europe, 
which we have come to accept as uni- 
versal—at least, officially —in practice. 

This, as I have tried to show, is 
at odds with the cultural stance of the 
people and the ground realities in 
India. I, therefore, believe that in 
India age-value must have a contem- 
porary stamp and not be distinct from 
newness as suggested by Riegl. To 
achieve this I suggest that we must 
enlist the various crafts and traditions 
of the traditional craftsmen to achieve 
this objective. The ‘new’ that they 
build, reconstruct or add onto, must 
have the stamp of the authentic tradi- 


11. A.G.K. Menon. Cultural Identity and 


Urban Development. INTACH, New Delhi, 
1989. 
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tion the communities of craftsman 
have nurtured through generations. 


| have discussed earlier the need to 
re-prioritise the objective of conserva- 
tion in India by focusing on what is 
becoming of our architectural heritage 
rather than on what it was." That was 
nearly nine years ago. In the meantime 
Ihave tested my ideas at seminars and 
in the field. [cannot claim to have put 
my ideas across as effectively as I 
would have wanted to, and it is pos- 
sible that much of the resistance Ihave 
faced could be on that account. Nev- 
ertheless, the message I carry away 
from those dialogues is this: ‘We 
broadly agree with your argument, 
but...’ і 

The ‘but? is seldom cogently 
explained except in terms of not see- 
ing any problem with the prevailing 
ideology or practice of conservation 
as advocated by the international char- 
ters. By and large, the people I spoke 
todid not wish to beconfused with the 
facts of our cultural circumstances. 
but preferred, instead, to operate 


within the certainties of the interna- 


tionally validated status quo. Even 
INTACH, which pioneered so much 
work in the past, and. whom I have 
attempted to persuade to examine the 
necessity foranIndiancharterforcon- 
servation, remains strangely reluctant. 
Once again, I come away with the 
message I have received elsewhere: 
‘itis difficult enough trying to keep 
the ideological boat on an even keel 
under the present circumstances, 
don’t try and rock it by asking pro- 
vocative questions to which we have 
noanswers.' - 

The Indian charter for conserva- 
tion, when formulated, will inevitably 
have to address these provocative 
questions. To begin with it will have 
12. A.G.K. Menon. ‘Conservation in India, A 


Search for Directions’ , Architecture-- Design, 
November-December 1989, pp. 22-27. 


todistinguish between the exemplary ` 


monuments which are currently acc- 
orded legal protection and the other, 
less-than-exemplary monuments 
and buildings or groups of buildings 
which abound in ourcountry. The list 
of exemplary monuments should, of 
course, be increased"? and they too 


should be protected by the ASI. They . 


should follow the standards and prac- 
tices enunciated in the international 
charters. The work on the second cat- 
egory of unprotected buildings 


should, however, follow new impera- 


tives to be set out in an Indian charter 
of conservation and this will have to 
allow change, consider conjectural 
additions and alterations, accept 
replacement and even allow new 
buildings using traditional craftsmen, 
materials and techniques. The work of 
traditional craftsmen will have to be 
encouraged, promoted and valued as 
constituting an authentic tradition to be 
conserved for future generations. They 
could even offer a viable alternative-to 
contemporary building systems. 


T encourage — and thereby con- 
serve — the practice of the traditional 
mason or sculptor raises the question 
of which form of authenticity this 
practice would seek to conserve: the 
historic building or the historic way 
of building. The persistence of the 
historic way of building in India is a 
precious characteristic of cultural con- 
tinuity in our contemporary society. 
Weneedto recognize its value and not 
continue to privilege the historic 
building over the historic ways of 
building in our conservation policies. 


_ This will be the task ofan Indian char- 


ter of conservation. 


13. A study undertaken to conserve the old city 


of Bhubaneswar (Lkamra Kshetra) by 
INTACH in 1989 identified 48 additional 
Grade | monuments and 117 Grade II and 
Grade III monuments which were not pro- 
tected by either the state or central agencies. 


7; 


А legal approach 


VRINDA GROVER 


ON Baisakhi this year, I went to 
Amritsar for a family reunion. Memo- 
ries were relived and old haunts vis- 
ited buton Lawrence Road, where the 
family had lived since Partition, 
Ghadiwalli Kothi (mansion with a 
clock) had vanished. Vanished with- 
out a trace. Even an old rickshaw 
puller тией the kothi's absence. ‘It 
always gave the correct time,’ he said. 
References, signs, memories — both 
personal and historical — these are 
what bind people to their city. Bonds 
that are shared by its inhabitants. 

Imagine returning to Delhiafter 
10 years to find that the ruins ofadam 
built during the reign of Mohammad 
bin Tughlaq near your-house has 
been replaced by a school of voca- 
tional studies, or an old city wall 
demolished to facilitate the flow of 
traffic. Major historical structures 
like the Red Fort, Qutab Minar or the 
Humayun’s Tomb would, of course, 
remain but several smaller ‘insignifi- 
cant’ structures are more likely to dis- 
appear, just like the Ghadiwalli Kothi 
in Amritsar. Such a possibility is real 
for Delhi and several other Indian cit- 
ies, with the exception of Mumbai 
and Hyderabad. 

There is today an increasing 
awareness about the monumental 
heritage of India and concern for its 
preservation is frequently voiced in 
the media. The monuments of national 
or regional importance are generally 
protected by statutes, viz. The Ancient 
and Historical Monuments and Archa- 
eological Sites and Remains Act, 


1958, and corresponding state legis- 
lations. The mandate of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India and the state 
archaeology departments is to protect 
and maintain these: monuments. 
Undoubtedly, those entrusted with 
this task need todo much more. 

What is, however, of deep con- 
cernis the fate of the thousands of unpro- 
tected buildings, towers, mosques, 
shrines, bungalows, havelis, churches 
and clock towers, ponds, rock forma- 
tions, even old trees, which fall outside 
the purview of any such statute. There 
is no legal regime for the protection of 
these cultural and natural properties. 
There is an urgent need to intervene in 
such situations since it is this heritage 
that we are rapidly losing. It is these 
buildings and precincts, artifacts and 
ecological features, which give each 
city its distinctcharacter and identity. 

Heritage regulations preserve 
not only structures but also relation- 
ships between people and their city. 
No matter for how long you are away 
from Mumbai, on your return you will 
find intact the villas of the 19th cen- 
tury. The dockyards, fountains, chur-- 
ches, mansions, schools and college 
buildings would still be standing inthe 
nerve centre of India’s business capi- 
tal. Similarly, Hyderabad is unlikely 
to lose its historic character and the 
mosques, forts, towers, temples, gar- 
dens and rocks will make a transition 
into the next century. However, the 


same optimism cannot be expressed 27 


for the buildings and structures of 
India’s capital, Delhi. 
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Mumbai has taken the lead ih 
preserving its unique character and 
culture embodied in its built heritage. 
In February 1991, the Municipal Cor- 
poration of Greater Mumbai, the rel- 
evant planning authority, gazetted 

-the heritage regulations for inviting 
public objections and suggestions as 
Development Control Regulation 
No. 67. These supplement the deve- 


lopment control regulations under 


the Maharashtra Regional and Town 
Planning Act, 1966. In April 1995, 
these were sanctioned by the govern- 
ment of Maharashtra. A few days 
later, à list of heritage buildings and 
precincts was issued. The regulations 
thus framed and in force since Febru- 
ary. 1991, now control all develop- 
ment, redevelopment, repairs and 
usage of all structures enumerated in 
the list. 


a heritage regulations were 
introduced to preserve Mumbai's 
urban fabric in the face of rapid eco- 
nomic changes and a rising demo- 
graphic graph. Taking cue from 
Mumbai, the Hyderabad Urban Deve- 
lopment Authority, in December 


1995, issued regulations for the con- . 


servation of heritage buildings and 
precincts (rocks) in Hyderabad city. 
Theseregulations are in additiontothe 
existing Hyderabad Urban Develop- 
ment Authority Zoning Regulation 
1981,underSection 59 ofthe Andhra 
Pradesh Urban Areas (Development) 
Act 1975. In February 1997, list of 
150 heritage building апа 9 heritage 
precincts (rock formations) was pub- 


lished for public notice. 


Over three years ago, in April 
1995, the Ministry of Environment 


and Forests prepared draft regulations | 
. forthe conservation of heritage build- 


ings, heritage precincts and natural 
features within municipal areas or 
other legally designated urban areas. 
A copy of these comprehensive draft 
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regulations was sent by the Govern- 
ment of India to the chief secretary 
of every state and union territory. 
Unfortunately, itfailed to evoke much 
response from the concerned govern- 
ments. - 


W.. isitthatthese heritage regu- 


lations seek to protect for posterity? 
Within the purview of these heritage 
regulations would fall such buildings, 
artifacts, structure, areas and precincts 
which have historical, aesthetic, archi- 
tectural and cultural significance, and 
those natural features which have 
environmental significance. A list of 
such heritage properties is prepared by 
the planning authority and confirmed 
after considering the suggestions 
and objections of the public. These 
regulations would thereafter control 
all development, redevelopment or 
engineering operations or additions, 


_ alterations, repairs, renovation ordemo- 


lition of the listed building or listed 
precincts or listed natural features. 

The decision-making power 
under the regulations vests in the 
municipal commissioner, who in turn 
would act in consultation with and on 
the advice of the Heritage Conserva- 
tion Committee. The scheme of heri- 
tage regulations envisages active 
citizens’ participation — structural 
engineers, conservation architects, 
city historians, environmentalists, 
eminent citizens, nominees of the 
Ministry of Environment and Forests 
and officers of the state government 
and municipal corporation. 

This heritage conservation 
committee is expected to play a piv- 
otal role in enforcing the regulations 
and advise the municipal commis- 
sioner in all cases, as also prepare a 
supplementary list of buildings, pre- 
cincts or natural features to which the 
operation of these regulations would 
extend. This committee would also 
offer expertise in conservation and 


` 


design elements and in the mainte- 

nance ofthe Hsted structures. | 
The heritage conservation com- 

mittee, using the yardstick of signifi- 


cance, merit and excellence of the | 
structure would grade all heritage . 


buildings and precincts enumerated 


in the list. Listing ofa building would | 


notobstructachange of ownership or 
usdge provided such a usage is in har- 
mony with its cultural value. The 
grading of buildings would provide 
the basic guidelines for grants and 
development permissions. | 


co 


H... Grade I comprises 


building and precincts of national or 


historic importance, embodying exce- _ 


llence in architectural style, design, 
technology and material usage. These 
are prime landmarks of the city. In 
Grade I structures noexternal orinter- 
nal change is permitted. Heritage 
Grade II (A&B) would comprise of 
buildings and precincts of regional or 
local importance possessing special 
architectural or aesthetic merit orcul- 
turalor historical significance, though 
of a scale lower than Grade I. These 
are the local landniarks ofacity. Such 
structures deserve intelligent conser- 
vation. Under Grade II(A) internal 
changes and adaptive reuse and exter- 


nal change would be allowed so long . 
as the special features of the property . 


is retained. Under Grade II(B), in 
addition tothe above, extension of the 
building may also be allowed so long 
ag it does not detract from the heritage 
value of the building. 

Heritage Grade Ш comprises 
building and precincts of importance 
to townscape. They are of architec- 
tural, aesthetic archaeological signifi- 
cance. They represent the distinctive 
character or lifestyle of a particular 
community or region. Structures 


under this grade deserve intelligent - 


conservation and protection ofunique 
features. For such buildings external 


‘ 


os 


v 


and internal changes, as well as adap- 
tive reuse would by and large be 
allowed, andanextension ofthe same 
plotwouldalso be permitted. All these 
. development permissions would be 
granted by the municipal commis- 


sioner on the advice of the heritage 


conservation committee. 

Forthese regulations to beeffec- 
tive it is necessary that urban deve- 
lopment authorities, while planning 
cities and towns, display sensitivity 
to the heritage value of buildings and 
areas dotting the city. The draft heri- 
tage regulations of the Ministry of 
Environment and Forests require the 
master plan to be so prepared that no 
development activity which detracts 
: or adversely affects any listed build- 
ing, precinct or natural feature is 
allowed. In any construction of new 
roads or road widening works, care 
must be taken that listed structures are 
not affected. Similarly, all develop- 
ment within the heritage precinct 
should be in accordance with the spe- 
cial regulations framed for each listed 
precinct. 


Т... heritage regulation require 
that while planning for development 
the concerned authority should accord 
primacy to preserving the heritage 
character of the city. Even while ins- 
talling hoardings and signboards, it 
should be ensured that the skyline of 
heritage buildings is maintained and 
not overshadowed. If our urban heri- 
tage 15 to be saved, planning and 
urban development authorities must 


reorientthemselves and hold a serious 


dialogue with heritage conservation- 
ists. A fresh approach must be adopted 
anddevelopmentand heritage conser- 
vation must no longer be viewed as 
antithetical to each other. 

It would be futile to stress the 
need for conservation and preserva- 
tion of properties located in the met- 
ropolitan and other majorcities, where 


land prices have spiraled in the last 
decade, unless these heritage regula- 
tions are backed by sound fiscal poli- 
cies. To make heritage regulations 
vibrant and viable, powerful incen- 
tives have been offered. Itis critical for 
preservation that the owner of a heri- 
tage property views his building as 


an asset rather than a millstone round . 


his neck. 


Q.. of the incentives provided 
is in the form of a transferable deve- 
lopment right to the owner of a listed 
property if he is deprived of any 
unconsumed floor space index on 
account of the heritage regulation. А 
developmentrightcertificate is issued 
to the owner to enable him to utilize 
the development potential in another 
plot of land. The holder of a develop- 
ment rights certificate may transfer it 
to another person. This development 
certificate, issued by the municipal 
commissioner, operates as a nego- 
tiable instrument. 

For instance, in Mumbai, while 
the transferable development right for 
normal development plan reservation 
cannot be utilized in the island city of 
Mumbai, heritage transferable deve- 
lopmentright is allowed to be utilized 
in the same ward from which it ori- 
ginates, even within the island city. 
Another powerful incentive offered 
by the regulations is to allow the owner 
of aheritage building touse a portion of 
his building for commercial office 
space. The heritage conservation 
committee would also permit adapti ve 
reuse of heritage property, which would 
enhance both the commercial and heri- 
tage value of the property. 

On the advice of the heritage 
conservation committee, the munici- 
pal commissioner may also disburse 
funds for repair and maintenance to 
owners of listed properties from the 
restoration fund. Despite astronomi- 
cal property prices and a powerful 


builders lobby, this experiment has 
already proved highly successful in 
Mumbai. The Mumbai experience 
has been most encouraging and this 
scheme enjoys the support of its 
citizens. | 
According to most analysts, by 
the turn of the millennium, tourism is 
slated to be a major revenue generat- 
ing industry. There is speculation that 
ifIndiatakesthe rightsteps to promote 
tourism, the chronic problems of 
unemployment and paucity of foreign 
exchange could to some extent be 
resolved. While the ancient pluralis- 
tic civilization and spiritual mysticism 
of India continues to attract tourists, 
this must be coupled by sincere and 
rigorous efforts to provide visitor- 
friendly environs in cities such as 
Delhi which is an important destina- 
tion on the tourist map. I remember my 
grandfather often quoting the lines of 
afamous poet, ‘kaun jaeyZauk par Dilli 
ki galiyan chod ke.’ Obviously there 
wasacharm, magic and nostalgia about 
Delhithathe often referred to. Heritage 
regulations are a unique mechanism to 
recapture some of that magic. 


T.. Indian National Trust for Art 


. and Cultural Heritage (INTACH), com- 


mitted to its charter of preservation 
and conservation of the cultural and 
natural heritage of India, has actively 
campaigned for the introduction of 
heritage regulations drafted by the 
Ministry of Environmentand Forests. 
A dialogue in this respect has been ini- 
tiated with the concerned authorities 
in Delhi, Chennai, Cochin and Thiru- 
vananthapuram. Heritage regulations 
cannot be the exclusive concern of 
conservation organizations. If the 
remnants of peoples’ aspirations, 
struggles and achievements are to be 
saved, many others must join hands. 
A city that seeks to forget its past 
and erase its present is doomed to 
wander forever in search of its soul. 
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Institutional efforts 
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LITTLE is known about the status of 
conservation of cultural property in 
pre-British India. From available 
records it has been established that the 
earliest efforts started in the latter half 
of the 19th century and were limited 
to the structural repair of monuments. 
These efforts by the then rulers 
utilised available skills, and often 
ignored the principles of retaining 
the historical or archaeological value 
of the site. With the establishment 
of the Archaeological Survey of 
India (ASI) in 1861, modern aims 
and methods of conservation came 
into existence. This in turn led to the 
formulation of a conservation policy 
by the government. 

Chemical conservation in India 
can be traced back to the attempts by 
Griffiths to apply varnish on the wall 
paintings of Ajanta in 1872. This was 
done to protect the paintings from 
damp and also to brighten them. Unfor- 
tunately, Griffiths was not a trained 
conservator and the cultural wealth in 
India suffered heavily as the paintings 


crumbled along with the varnish’ 
-within a period.of five years. This 


disaster was recorded by Maindron 
in 1884. It highlighted the need for 


involving the scientific community in 
the field of conservation and for 
recognising conservation as a scien- 
tific profession involving research 
andtrainmg. 

The incident also opened the 
eyes of Lord Curzon who became 
Governor General of Indià. In his 
address to the Asiatic Society of 
West Bengal on 6 February 1900, he 
declared, ‘Epigraphy should not be 
set behind research any more than 
research should be set behind conser- 
vation. Itis, in my judgment, equally 
our duty to dig and discover, to clas- 
sify, reproduce and describe to copy 
and decipher and to cherish and con- 
serve.' This understanding about the 
conservation of cultural property in 
India led to the formation of ascience 
branch of the ASI. Though it was slow 
in growing, the formation of new cen- 
tral and state governments after Inde- 
pendence gave itsome momentum. 

Atthenational level, the Depart- 
ment of Culture, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development is the nodal 
agency directly responsible for the 
activities related to the conservation 
ofcultural property. There are several 
institutions under its control through 


--.. 


which policies are implemented. The 
most high-profile among them is the 
Archaeological Survey of India. The 
ASIcan boast of having the oldest and 
biggest setup in the field of conserva- 
tion. The conservation branch of the 
Survey has the infrastructure for struc- 
tural conservation of monuments 
while the chemical branch takes care 


of the scientific preservation of monu-. 


ments, antiques and works of art. 


ie first chemical laboratory of the 
Survey was established in Calcutta 
before Independence, headed by a 
chemist trained at the British Museum 
Laboratory under the orders of the 
Government of India. Currently, the 
headquarters of the science branch are 
in Dehra Dun with a well equipped 
central laboratory and several other 
zonallaboratories. The mandate ofthe 
Archaeological Survey is to preserve 
the cultural wealth of the country in 
the form of monuments declared pro- 
tected by the government, museum 
objects іп the site museums, treatment 
of antiques and the scientific study of 
objects during and after excavation 
and so on, in addition to research and 
training. 

It is important to note that the 
first training programme for conser- 
vation in India was organised in 1940 
when Sir Mortimer Wheeler was the 
Director General ofthe ASI. He estab- 
lished the Taxila School of Archaeol- 
ogy, and the field laboratory attached 
to the school trained young conserva- 
tors in cleaning and consolidation of 
antiques. Presently the science branch 
organises a number of training pro- 
grammes benefiting personnel who 
are in service. 


A landmark in the history of | 


conservation in India was the estab- 
lishment of the National Research 
Laboratory for Conservation (NRLC) 
of cultural property іп 1976. The labo- 


'ratory was setup forfulfilling the fol- 


lowing objectives: (a) Research for 
the development of better methods of 


conservation; (b) Technical study of. 


the art and archaeological materials; 
(c) Technical assistance to museums, 
archaeological departments and other 
institutions; (d) Training; (e) Publica- 
tionand documentation; and (f) Inter- 
national liaison. 

Over the years the laboratory 
has grown into a multi-disciplinary 
research centre with generous support 
from UNDP and UNESCO. The labora- 
tory has contributed commendably to 
the improvement in existing methods 
of conservation to suit Indian condi- 


‘tions, development of new methods, 


technical studies of ancient materials 
to throw light on ancient Indian 
technology, organising regular and 
specialised programmes to benefit 
conservators, archaeologists and 
museum personnel. The laboratory 
has successfully executed several 
conservation projects in India and 
neighbouring countries. 


T.. Central Conservation Labora- 
tory attached to the National Museum 
is a model museum laboratory with 
sophisticated equipment and trained 


manpower located in the capital. It 


is the centre for major activities, 
both national and international, in 
the field of museum conservation. In 
addition to successfully completing 
a number of conservation projects, 
the laboratory organises short-term 
programmes for conservation profes- 
sionals. 

The establishment of the 
National Museum Institute of Art, 
History, Museumology and Conser- 
vation (a deemed university) has 
added to the significance of the 
National Museum. The institute offers 
both a master’s and doctoral progra- 
mme in conservation. Within a short 
spanoftimethe institute has attracted 
attention with the conservation com- 


munity welcoming qualified conser- 
vators and scientists from the institute. 


T.. National Archives of India, 
Delhi; The National Museum of 
Modern Art, Delhi; Indian Museum, 
Calcutta; Salar Jung Museum, Hydera- 
bad and several others have well 
equipped conservation laboratories. 
The National Archives of India is the 
central place for the scientific study 
of manuscripts and other archieval 
materials. It also organises training 
programmes benefiting professional 
conservators. Since the workloads in 
other National Museum laboratories 
are heavy, they do not generally 
involvethemselves in activities other 
than the actual conservation of their 
own museum collections. 

The Department of Science and 
Technology, GOI though not directly 
involved in conservation or conser- 
vation research has a major role in 
inducing the scientists of various 
institutionsto takeup projects related 
to conservation. The department has 
constituted acommittee called Appli- 
cation of Science and Technology in 
Conservation of Cultural Property 
(ASTECH), with eminent scientists 
drawn from universities and impor- 
tant research centres in India. The 
committee advises on funding spe- 
cific projects in specialised areas of 
conservation which otherwise would 
beneglected. - 

The successful completion of a 
project on macrobial deterioration of 
stone monuments by the National 
Research Laboratory forconservation 
of cultural property is a good example 
of such efforts. Further, the depart- 
ment has succeeded in bringing toge- 
ther scientists working in universities, 
Indian Institutes of Technology, Regi- 
onal Research Laboratories of the 
CSIR and soon, with conservation pro- 
fessionals and scientists. They have 
discussed their problems and had 
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effectiveinteractionsto jointly tackle 
some complicated research problems 
in conservation. The 1993 seminar 
organised by the Department of Sci- 
ence and Technology at the National 
Research Laboratory for conservation 
of wall paintings in India marked the 
beginning of such efforts. 


S... otherdepartments, includ- 
ing the Department of Atomic Energy, 
have shown interest in the problems 
related to conservation. Homi Bhabha, 
for instance, was interested in the 
neutron activation analysis of ancient 
materials. This resulted in the thermo- 
luminiscence dating of pottery by the 
Homi Bhabha Atomic Research Cen- 
tre, and a seminar on archaeological 
dating and thermoluminiscence 
organised at Kalpakkam, Chennai. 
The Oil and Natural Gas Com- 
mission, Geological Survey of India, 
National Geophysical Research Insti- 


.tute, and the National Institute of 


Oceanography too have encouraged 
projects in conservation, especially 
those relating to underwater exca- 
vations. Further, institutions like the 
Defence Research Laboratory, 
Hyderabad orthe Electronic Research 
Corporation of India, Hyderabad have 
cooperated with the Madras Govern- 
ment Museum in fingerprinting of 
áncient South Indian bronzes, using 
the latest available techniques such as 
X-ray fluorescence, holography, radi- 
ography and so on. 

The state of affairs in the field 
of conservation of cultural property 
under the various state governments 
in Indiais, however, not encouraging. 
Not all the states have facilities for 
conservation and even in places where 
laboratories exist, they are neither 
well equipped nor have trained man- 
power. Despite these constraints, 
some state laboratories have done 
commendable work, not only in exe- 
cuting conservation projects, but also 
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by contributing in areas of conserva- 
tionresearch. 

In this context, the work of the 
Madras Government Museum Labo- 
ratory is noteworthy. The laboratory 
attained recognition for its work on 
electrolytic restoration of bronzes 
as early as 1940 under the guidance 
of F.H. Gravely, who headed the 
laboratory. During this period a new 
building was constructed inside the 
museum premises exclusively for 
the laboratory. This laboratory and 
the electrochemical treatment it 
developed attracted the attention of 
Colin G. Fink at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art who preferred this 
treatment for bronzes and made modi- 
fications in equipment to suit large 
bronzes. But this prestigious labora- 
tory continues to be severely con- 
strained, with the same staff strength 
asithadin 1940.. 


A state laboratory for conserva- 
tion was set up in Kerala in 1979. The 
state administration decided on a 
centralised well-equipped unit, rather 
than small units in each museum or 
department. The laboratory has suc- 
cessfully completed several projects, 
not only for government institutions 
but also for temples, churches and 
individuals. It has cooperated with 
universities and national institutions 
like the CSIR laboratories and the ISRO 
laboratories at Thiruvananthapuram 
to undertake research programmes оп 
problems related to the preservation of 
palm leaves, metal artifacts and pho- 
tochemical deterioration. 

Several state like Punjab, 
Assam, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, 
Haryana, West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh 
and Andhra Pradesh have moderate 
facilities for preservation of their cul- 
tural wealth. But it is painful to. note 
that some important states like 
Karnataka and Maharashtra have few 
facilities of their own. However, it is 


some satisfaction that most state 
administrations today are aware of 
the need for conserving the antiques 
and art objects under their control. 
They are able to do so with the help of 
national institutions like the National 
Research Laboratory for Conserva- 
tion and the Indian National Trust for 
Art and Cultural Heritage (INTACH) 
laboratories. At a meeting of the state 
directors and administrators oganised 
in 1993 at NRLC Lucknow, it was 
resolved that there should be state 
level laboratories for conservation in 
all the states. The recommendation is 
yetto materialise. 

It is a fundamental responsibi- 
lity of the government to preserve the 
rich cultural heritage for posterity —be 
it monuments, museum objects, art 
treasure or manuscripts. It is difficult 
to answerthe fundamental question of 
whether our administration has suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling this obligation. 
Even if itis assumed that all protected 
monuments, materials in the muse- 
ums, the records in our archives, 
books in the library, and paintings in 
art galleries are safe and properly 
looked after by the administration, 
what is happening to the cultural 
wealth not protected by any orga- 
nisation, or in the hands of private 
individuals, remains an important 
question. 


Tie foremost challenge before the 


governmentis to provide protection to 
the neglected treasures. To date, the 
government does not have a clear 
idea as to the size of the problem. For 
example, a single grantha bhandar 
may have thousands of manuscripts 
and a single temple may have hun- 
dreds of sculptures—the listis endless. 
One has to review existing facilities 
or the allocation of funds given the 
scale of the problem. It is evident that 
the funds allocated for conservation 
are inadequate. The departments 


E 


entrusted with the task do not receive 
proportionate increases, compared to 
other departments, whether at the 
Centre or in the states. At the same 
time, the administration isunder pres- 
sure to take on the additional burden 
of protecting more monuments and 
acquiring more objects fortheir muse- 
ums or galleries. In such a situation, 


` the neglectis likely to continue. 


In 1993, the Government of 
India appointed a committee of 
experts under the Chairmanship of 
Saroj Ghosh to review the situation 
andforcoordinating existing facilities 
such that the neglected areas would 
getsome attention. One ofthe main pro- 
posals considered by the committee 
was for an extension of the facilities 


of the National Research Laboratory . 


to all the states in the form of regional 
laboratories, as also to encourage 
NGO's like INTACH conservation 
centres. 

Currently, state governments 
and private institutions and individu- 
als look to the NRLC and INTACH con- 
servation centres for solving their 
problems relating to conservation. 
This is possible since both the centres 
do not have collections of their own. 
The NRLC has been able to excel as 


a research centre since it is both desi- . 


gned as one and its scientists, who 
have specialised in multi-disciplinary 
areas of conservation like stone, metal 


.bio-deterioration and so on, could 


continue with their specialisations 
throughout their career. The Central 
Pay Commission has recommended 
the amalgamation of NRLC and the 
Archaeological Survey of India to cre- 
ate acommon archaeological service. 
Whether this step — a brainchild of 
administrators, not of professionals — 
will be detrimental to the conservation 
profession in India and whether it will 
adversely affect the research on vari- 
ous specialised branches in conserva- 
tion remains a question that only time 
can answer. 


r 


Showcasing 
heritage 


ASHIS BANERJEE 


WHATEVER its pre-history as an 
organised movement, the beginnings 


of contemporary conservation can be : 


traced to mid-19th century Europe. 
This coincided with the rise of 
industrialisation and urbanisation, 
both of which affected the built envi- 
ronment as well as began to replace 
things made by the hand of man. Con- 
servation evolved as a dialectical 
counterpoint, evoking an appreciation 
for crafts on the one hand and the tra- 
ditional built heritage on the other. At 
least in some parts of Europe, this 
phase also coincided with the revival 
of religiosity which, at least initially, 
resulted in attempts to restore old 
churches, often withoutthe necessary 
knowledge ofthetraditional building 
techniques. 

Inthe U.K. the name of William 


Morris is most representative of this 


new genre of romantic thinking about 
the past. His name is also associated 
with the establishment of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings (SPAB), set up in the 1860s and 
which was, in a manner of speaking, 
a precursor to the National Trust set 
up in 1895. The SPAB still enjoys a 
healthy existence, organising informed 
lectures all over the country for 
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the buffs and specialists alike. The 
National Trust, on the other hand, has 
amembership of 2.5 million and looks 
after 70% of the coastline of Britain, 
in addition to hundreds of heritage 
properties. 

Thé SPAB initiated the revival 
of traditional building techniques, 
moulding the motive to ‘repair’ intoa 
specialised focus on the correct tech- 
niques of restoration and conserva- 
tion of stone, timber, stained glass, 
frescoes, paintings and so on. The 
National Trust developed this know- 
ledge and applied it to the vast heritage 
properties which came upder its con- 
trol. These efforts were reinforced by 
the English Heritage — a government 
initiative. | 


1, India the interest in conservation 
arose not so much as a consequence 
of similar circumstances, but as a 
transference of the mood in Europe, 
especially Britain. The Archaeologi- 
cal Society of India (AS!) set up in 
1861, extended the work of the Asi- 
atic Society which was already in 


existence (and concerned itself with 


oriental knowledge and art), as well as 
of the Public Works Department and 
sometimes the Garrison Engineer. It 
represented a facet ofthe larger effort 
of colonial rule to empirically record 
and classify information about the 
colony. Thus the ASI was a part of the 
larger family of surveys initiated and 
setup by thecolonialrulers such as the 
Survey of India, the Botanical Survey, 
the Zoological Survey, the Geologi- 
cal Survey and the Anthropological 
Survey of India. : 

The approach of the ASI to many 
of the sites that were rescued from obs- 


curity was not only to conserve but ' 


also to protect them from vandalism 
and wanton destruction arising out of 
indifference orignorance. There were 
many sites, for example Buddhist 
ones, which had ceased to have an 
-Our 
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emotional link with the local people 
but were nevertheless considered his- 
torically important and valuable for a 
tradition that had largely shifted out of 
mainstream India. · , 


T publications of the ASI and the 
signage used at the sites do not indi- 
cate any pressing desire to communi- 
cate to a wideraudience, except in the 
specialist'sterms. The idea, however, 
was not to keep the visitor at bay. On 


the contrary, through a resolution of ` 


Parliament, the entry fees to heritage 


„sites and monuments were kept low 


so that most people would be able to 
afford to enjoy the glorious achie- 
vements of the past. In order not to 
compromise the flow of funds into 
conservation by making it contingent 
upon earnings from entry fees, a pro- 
vision was made to sustain the ASI 
fromthe Consolidated Fund of India. 
Archaeology departments set up 
under the state-governments followed 
much the same pattern. 

The basic presupposition behind 


. conservation is that the impetus to 


conserve derives from an understand- 
ing that 1t is necessary for us to pre- 
serve for posterity what we have 


inherited from the past. This effort . 


would be nullified if carried out in a 


"manner whichdiminishes the authen- 


ticity of the original. Preserving with 
authenticity is what conservation is 


„Шеп all about. Іп this sense conserva- 


tionlooks beyend the immediate link- 
ages between heritage sites and the 
communities surrounding them. It 
derives its legitimacy as well as its 
relevance from history and addresses 
mankindasa whole. . ' 
Conservation therefore is not 
devoid of a pedagogic purpose. In its 
broadest sense it includes the appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the greatest 
manifestations of human imagination 
and the highest perfection of skills. 
For those-of the present, it strives to 


hold a mirror in the form of the past in 
all its complexity and therefore with- 
out bias or prejudice. For those of the 
future, conservation ensures that they 
too get an equal chance to understand 
and enjoy the past. Implicitly, it is a 
responsibility borne by the present 
towards the future. 

In general, therefore, conserva- 


tion of the built heritage 15 no differ- 


ent from the conservation of nature 
with its discourse of ‘intergenera- 
tional equity’. The argument being 
that if this generation permits the 
extinction of endemic species and 
rich biodiversity, or allows large scale 
destruction of forest resources or 
depletion of aquifers, there will be irre- 
versible changes in the environment 


with losses not within the capacity of . 


the present generation to compute or 
compensate. UM 


$... the wiping out of his- . 


torical evidence by negligence or 


deliberate acts of destruction through ` 


a privileging of other needs can lead 
to an irreversible loss of knowledge, 
denying the generations tocome—not 


only of an opportunity to understand ; 


and interpret the past but also to $ée 
themselves as a continuity of an aes- 
thetic and creative tradition. This 
sense of a possible loss informs the 
well thought out *Cülture and Devel- 
-opment Report’ of UNESCO, pope 
acouple of years ago. 

The following passage iken 
from the Report of the Expert Group 
on Archaeology, 1984 (also knownas 
the Mirdha Committee Report) 
speaks eloquently and with a certain 
degree of pathos on this subject: 


Inadevelóping country like India, · 


both central and state governments 
often launch irrigation or industrial 
projects. In the case of river valley 
and dam projects, important archa- 
eological areas are threatened with 
submergence and the Survey is not 


kept aware of these projects at the 
initial stage. Only at the last stage 
is the archaeologist called upon to 
take up salvage operations. It may 
be recalled that in the case of 


Nagarjunakonda, a high power. 


committee with the then prime 
ministeras cháirman took adequate 
steps for the excavation of the site 


and for transplantation of some 


important excavated structures 
to a higher altitude. Such.a well- 
thought out approach is a rarity, 
with the result that many relics 
uncovered by the spade ofthe archa- 
eologists are doomed to be irrevo- 
cably lostto posterity. 


3 


| urning to another facet, it is time 


. to ask whether conservation could 


benefit from a more pro-active app- 
roach to tourism. In India the predomi- 
nant view in conservation circles is 
negative about tourism, seen as anti- 
thetical to conservation. This is frus- 
trating for other agencies given the 
responsibility of promoting tourism 
at the central and the state levels. 
Equally, this has resulted in a mindset 
such that those incharge of tourism 
promotion often initiate steps in the 
field of cultural tourism with utter dis- 
regard forconservation. A policy dia- 
logue to reconcile the two interests 
seems to be urgently needed. Such a 
dialogue could establish different sets 
of guidelines for different kinds of cul- 
tural sites. Appropriate regulations for 
visitor management could then be 
commonly agreed upon and evolved. 

In the last couple of years we 
have seen the beginning of thawing of 
attitudes. A few state tourism depart- 
ments have begun working with the 
ASI to develop sites in a manner that 
is compatible to both conservation and 
tourism. Butall this is still preliminary 
and ad hoc. This process now needs 
to be grounded upon a policy debate 
at the highest levels and with the wid- 


est transparency to erase mutual 
suspicion. 
It is instructive to note that in 


an‘area of much more recent origin — 


eco-tourism а better practice has 
emerged:-This may well be because it 
does not have to carry the heavy bag- 
gage of the past. But the main reason 
seems to have been a systematic 
co-ordination at the national level 
between the ministries of environ- 
ment and tourism with practitioners 
and NGOs. This process has also been 
facilitated by the existence of cogent 
literature on the subject generated by 
responsible international organisa- 
tions such as the IUCN and others. 

The guidelines on eco-tourism 
are already in place, though it might 
be too early to pronounce judgement 
on their operational integrity. The 
important point is the existence of a 
document as a common reference 
point which can, as all such important 
documents do, serve as a yardstick to 
measure whether there have been 
deviations. Equally, it is a.document 
that could be improved in the light of 
practice. і 


А. over Europe one senses both 
pride and enjoyment in the showcas- 
ing of heritage, be it Stratford upon 
Avon or the Blenheim castle, York, 
Bath or London. Similarly in Paris, 
Versailles, Roeun or Florence, Venice 


“and Rome. Visitors are made to feel 
welcome. Often the flavour of the site 


as it was during its peak, is eyoked 
through displays and costumed 
guides. In return for this feeling of hos- 
pitality the visitors willingly pay a 
handsome entry-fee. They also buy 
printed literature and memorabilia, 
which encourages more people to visit 


the site. In their own idiom countries 


closer home, such as Sri Lanka and 
China, are also making visits to their 
historic sites attractive and enjoyable. 
An important element in this is to 


make sites easily accessible and travel 
to them less cumbersome. 

It is true that places, which are 
visited by a large number of tourists, 
come under pressure of wear and tear 
and therefore demand higher invest- 
ments in maintenance. But a combi- 
nation of mechanisms, fiscal and 
administrative, can be devised in 
order to cope with visitor pressure. 
Italy, for instance, has in recent times 
re-examined its conservation strategy 
and brought about changes in its cul- 
tural administration on the organi- 
sational as well as the financial side. 


Б... on the partnerships that 


are now emerging between the ASI, the 
tourism departments, NGOs and pri- 
vate initiatives it is time we set up an 
inter-ministerial dialogue between the 
department of culture, the department 
of tourism and the ministries of urban 
development and environment. This 
process should encourage participa- 
tion from established NGOs and pri- 
vate entrepreneurs and academia. 
Position papers could be written, cir- 
culated and debated. It would be 
equally importantto prepare case stud- 
ies from various angles such as visitor 
impact, visitor satisfaction, revenue 
generation, environmental conse- 


‘quences and so on. This would help 


in monitoring trends and reviewing 
guidelines as required. In other words, 


a sensitive management approach ` 


may evolveoutofthe process. 

An important element in this 
process has to do with a better under- 
standing oftheaverage visitor profile. 
It may be necessary to shed the view 
that the visitor must be a hard currency 
foreign tourist. More likely, the aver- 
age visitor will be the average Indian. 
This visitor too needs to be provided 
basic facilities and information at a 
historic site, while at the same time 
being initiated into a learning process 
whereby he respects the need for 
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conservation. This is the condition on 
which thinking and planning ought to 
be done. 


A primary rationale for promoting 
tourism in India is to enable Indians 
to understand and enjoy the scale and 
the depth of our cultural traditions. 
Regionally constructed as the Indian 
personality is, it is equally thirsty for 
acquaintance with other regions. This 
has been the case for hundreds of 
years, teertha being the mostcompul- 
sive and primordial example of tour- 
ism in our country. There is then a 
tradition to build upon. And who has 
not seen the Bengali and the Gujrati 
tourists from Kashmir to Kanya- 
kumari, roughing it out in buses and 
chartered trains, which are often 
- parked in railway sidings for days in 
the hot sun. There are not many van- 
dals among these sunburnt faces. 
The essence of India lies in its 
reality as a network of cultures which 
constitutes its cultural heritage. This 
isanenigma only to those who do not 
know India well, not to the average 
Indian who comfortably traverses 
through the local, the regional and the 
national frames of reference in the 
most normal way and speaks almost 
simultaneously in three to four lan- 
. guages and dialects. It is for this tour- 
istthat itis mostimportantto conserve 
our cultural heritage, because the 
insights sown in their minds through 
such experiences will help bind this 
country together and sustain its tra- 
_dition of pluralism and tolerance. 
Тһе less they are exposed the more 
un-Indian they are likely to be. 
Butcan they pay? Probably not 
enough to sustain fancy, expensive 
hotels butdefinitely enough to sustain 
heritage sites and the infrastructure 
necessary to make them accessible. 
Withacorrect strategy this bulk tour- 
ismcan sustain both conservation and 
development of sites. The others can 
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bring in the dollars and sustain the 
fancy hotels and the upmarket end of 
the tourist trade. 

Forthis, however, there isaneed 
to focus intensively on the manage- 
ment of sites, the creation of interpre- 
tation centres, the promotion of good 
literature, curio shops and a whole 
range of facilities which make for 
good commerce. There is no need to 
be apologetic about the business 
aspect of tourism, though the sleaze 
and corruption that the foreign visitor 
has to go through needs urgent regula- 
tion and drastic control. It is their right 
todemand ‘good value for money’, not 
to be tricked and cheated by touts at 
every turn. 


site: must search torniche 
markets in tourism which bring in 
non-monetary benefits. One large 
pool of potential visitor is the NR! and 
his children. We need special entre- 
preneurship to respond to the needs of 
Indian children growing up in the US 
and other countries who would love to 
be exposed to the beauty of this land 
and its fine heritage of art and built 
form. Knowing their land better will 
enable them to be more confident 
growing up in the West. Tourism, 
thus, presents both a pedagogic anda 
diplomatic opportunity. 

To sum up the main issues then 


— conservation developed in India 


under very special circumstances 
but in terms of its timing was not far 
behind European trends. The specific- 
ity of the circumstances of its origin 
stamped conservation with a special 
culture. It became the domain of the 
expert with a certain bias tówards 
exclusivism. Looking to the changing 
circumstances elsewhere in the world, 
and indeed to creative endeavours in 
other domains such as eco-tourism 
within India, it may be advisable to ini- 
tiate fresh thinking intheareaofcultural 
conservation and cultural tourism. 


АГ 


Stand and deliver 


VIVEK MALHOTRA 


THE role of culture and cultural heri- 
tage and its relationship to society and 
the environment is being increasingly 
identified by countries and global 
organisations as an asset of crücial 
importance to the development and 
continuity of human knowledge and 
values. In India, the body of cultural 
property — the tangible built heritage 
—is vast in its size and range, encom- 
passing forms, styles and structures 
that are as varied as its people. It is 
widely accepted that this built heritage 
is threatened by environmental and 
social changes, alongside deteriora- 
tion through neglect, poor mainte- 
nance, ageing, theft and vandalism. 
Whether this heritage can be 
saved, developed, or destroyed is 
dependent on decisions that are taken 
at various Jevels. These decisions 
can sometimes be taken through igno- 


` rance, indifference, greed, or to meet 


political and socio-economic ends. 
These decisions are made by govern- 
ment agencies at national, state and 
local levels, or by organisations in the 
non-government sector, by business, 
and sometimes by individuals. 

It is recognised that the scale of 
the task of conserving, preserving and 
revitalisingthe built heritage or man- 
made environment presents a formi- 
dable and complex challenge. But 
every challenge can also be seen as an 
opportunity. Among the plethora of 
interlocking actions that are a neces- 
sary part of any strategic plan, the deve- 
lopment of institutional capacity to 


manage heritage is one of the most 
urgent. There are, of course, several 
agencies engaged in this task, mainly 
in the government sector, but an 
increasing number of NGOs and aca- 
demic institutions are also getting 
involved. The building of institutio- 
nal capacity is dependent largely on 
developing two key resources funda- 
mental to any organisation or institu- 
tion — its funding base and people. 
This essay particularly looks at the 
development of the human resources, 
that is, the management, staff and vol- 
unteers engaged in cultural work. It 
also briefly looks at how a greater 
awareness of the issues around con- 
servation could be generated. 

It is an accepted axiom that in 
any endeavour it is the people who 
work to fulfil its mission who matter 
the most. They are possibly the orga- 
nisation's greatest resource. This 
axiom applies to all areas of life, 
wherein human contribution makes 
the critical and creative difference. 
Bill Gates, the CEO of Microsoft, repor- 
tedly remarked about his staff, ‘My 
assets walk out of the office door 
every evening.’ Much the same can be 
said for those whose work is to pre- 
serve and conscrve the man-made 
environment. But organisations and 
institutions in this field, in common 
with those in the arts and culture, have 
been slow in paying attention to the 
human resource needs of the organi- 
sation, particularly in comparison to 
the corporate and business sectors. 
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This is partly because organi- 
sations concerned with the arts and 
with conservation and heritage have 
developed in the non-profit, subsidised 
sector, They-tend to be marked by 


‘value-laden missions and objectives, 


an attitude that the people who work 
for them are at all times creative and 
caring, and an absence of strategic 
planning. It is popularly assumed 
that the rewards of commitment to 
the work are sufficient for the peo- 
ple involved. But is it enough; given 
that the reliance on human resources 
is significant in thi$ sector — in terms 


‘of creativity, and of inputs of time 


and: energy by managers, staff and 
volunteers. Thus, the question of the 
development of human resources in 
building institutional capacity is cen- 
tral to the activity of such bodies. It is 
important to ensure that the people 
concerned are provided the necessary 
tools to make informed decisions 
aboutthe environment and heritage. 


| n its report, Our Creative Diversity, 
the World Commission on Culture 
and Developmentcalls for new think- 
ing and training in orderto revaluethe 
relationship of societies to their heri- 
tage. It suggests that this be done by 
building a new institutional base 


. Structured around this relationship to 


the life of societies and to cultural con- 
tinuities. Among its many recommen- 
dations is a suggestion that the entry 
of a wider range of disciplines into this 
new institutional base would per se 
create new educational institutions, 
new multi-disciplinary departments 
(in existing institutions), and new 
training approaches; and that these 
institutions would help to forge sen- 
sitivity and respect for the built heri- 
tage (see section on ‘cultural-heritage 
fordevelopment’, p.197). 

What is being stressed is the 
involvement of a widerrange of people 
from different disciplines and a new 
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set of partners — some of whom may 
not even be aware of the responsibil- 
ity they share for changes made to the 
built heritage. The cohesion in the 
training and education model being 
suggested cannotbe faulted, although 
itis somewhat utopian. It is at best part 
of a longer term, structural change 
approach to cultural training in India. 
However, what can be achieved are 
versions of this proposition — training 
programmes to develop specific skills 
and knowledge, and educational acti- 
vities which seek to create a wider 
awareness of relevant issues.. 


| t was suggested earlier that the pro- 
file and'characteristics of organisa- 
tions and institutions in the heritage 
and cultural sectors are similar, that 
they tend to share the same problems 
and constraints, albeit with some dif- 
ferences in terms of specialisations. 
Their problems tend to centre around 
the management of institutions, where 
incompetent administration, misman- 
agement of funds, an absence of writ- 
ten missions, objectives and plans, 
poor vision and leadership, all com- 
bine to create a chaotic situation. 
There are a few examples of succe- 
ssful organisations, but they have 
largely been dependent on the leader- 
ship of a charismatic individual who 
has been able to drive the-organisa- 


tion forward. But all too often, once ` 


that individual is no longer on the 
scene, theorganisation crumbles. This 
clearly suggests an absence of a 
second line of leadership and an 
absence of succession planning, vital 
for building institutions for the long 
term. -7 
Anothef related point about 
those who lead organisations con- 
cerns their background. Should they 
be generalists, specialists, scholars, or 
artists? All these categories of people 
have been tried and no one model 
appears © the best. The minimum 


criteria should be that the person has 
an understanding of culture or heritage. 


and the specifics of the orgariisation's -` - 


work, combined with an aptitude for- _ 
the type of work. If the aptitude does _ 


not exist, they should be trainedfor the 


purpose. What is required is aunique ” 


combination with, on the onehand, an 
understanding of cultural work, its 


content and its context, and òn the - 
other, skills in modern management | 


techniques and processes. | 
The training and education insti- . 


tutionsthatcan play aroleindevelop-.. ' 
ing skills and awareness tend to fall : 


intotwocore areas —those with a tech- 
nical focus, and those concerned with 
the provision.of management skills. 


“Тһе former would ensure that the > 


types and levels oftechnical skills and 

technologies required in conservation 
or other areas of cultural work are of 

an international standard and are 

appropriate to the Indian setting. 


a “ 


T. latter provision would take the . 


form of management training pro- 


grammes to provide instruction оп the - 


basics of management skills in areas 
such as financial management, fund - 


raising, strategic planning, marketing, ' 
and advocacy. This list of manage- . 
ment areas is not meant to beexhaus- | 


tive, but to indicate the scope of such 
programmes. The content would, of 
course, need to be adapted to the needs. 
andrequirements ofthe sector and not 
reproduced in the-same manner as it 
is offered in business management 
courses. It would be rooted in the 
Indian cultural context. The menu of 
courses available should be on a 
modular basis, preferably as a taught 
diploma, such thatit would eventually 


be possible to meet a majority of the · 


specific needs of cultural organi- 
sationsindifferentsub-sectors. . 


A new initiative called the ` 


Sanskriti Institute of Management for 
Cultural Organisations (SIM) based in 


New Delhi is being started in the area 
of cultural managementtraining. The 
initiative is aimed at organisations, 
both large and small, working in the 
wider cultural arena that includes the 
intangible heritage. Its proposal iden- 
tifiedthe factthat the development of 
human resources to manage cultural 
organisations was necessary іп a Cli- 
mate of limited resources and expand- 
ing needs. 5 4. 
Theability to operate within the 
economic constraints of the cultural 
sector is vital for the long term, as is 
the need to acquire skills to provide 
supportandencouragementto the sec- 
tor in ways that are rational and cost 


effective. The objective is to create a | 


‘culture of management’ within the 
culture sector itself. However, the 
proposed institution, which seeks to 
inculcate the principles of manage- 
ment in a cultural context, must itself 


.be imbued with an understanding 


and appreciation of the roots of cul- 
tural practices and services. Thus it 
would base its work on developing a 
sound understanding and knowledge 
of the present cultural context and 
examine the background and history 
of cultural organisations in India 
through research, case studies and 
field visits. 


Т. initial findings of a limited 
training needs survey of cultural 
organisations, commissioned as part 
of the research methodology and 
reported at the inaugural conference 
of the SIM in March of this year, came 
up with some alarming findings about 
the sector. The main results were that 
managers showed а lack of awareness 
of the weaknesses and problems of 
their organisations; many organisa- 
tions had flat structures and were per- 
sonality driven; there was a lack of 
understanding of how and what mana- 
gement means in their organisational 


context; there was a focus on the train- 


ing needs only of artists, concurrent 
with limited perception of how man- 
agementtraining might help the orga- 
nisation's leadership; an absence of 
networking among cultural organi- 
sations and, consequently, limited 
knowledge and sharing of problems 
and solutions; limited pride in work- 
ingforthe cultural sector; and lastbut 


‘not least, a high level of apathy and 


complacency. This list is indicative of 
the work that needs to be done. 


| we have set goals to be achieved 
in the cultural arena, it is appropriate 
that such management training, to be 
more widely accessed and under- 
stood, should be open to all the people 
connected with the sector: managers, 


artistic and administrative personnel 


working in the performing and visual 
arts, in museums, crafts organisations, 
festivals, exhibitions, heritage organi- 
sations, arts centres, relevant govern- 
ment departments, policy-makers, 
promoters, trustees and board mem- 
bers, and experienced and dedicated 
volunteers wanting to learn new 
skills. 

One way of building awareness 
and raising consciousness about the 
built heritage is through the formation 
of strategic collaborations between 
heritage organisations, other organi- 
sations in the same or similar field, 
non-profit organisations, business, 
government agencies, the community 
and other stakeholders — for mutual 
benefits to the partners and to the pub- 
lic. This is a grouping which brings 
together al] stakeholders with the req- 
uisite skills, experience, knowledge, 
fundingand commitmentto carry out 
the decision. This could be centered 
around projects or be part of a long 
term view. Such collaboration is 
meant to indicate a commitment and 
relationship which benefits from com- 
prehensive planning and communi- 
cation on many levels between the 


partners. Some ofthe possible benefits 
that would arise are: 

* Working with other organisations 
(who may initially be perceived as 
competitors) could provide a basis for 
cutting costs by combining certain 
administrative functions and over- 
head expenses to achieve economies 
of scale. ii 

* Tt could provide the basis forextend- 
ing the ‘customer base’ through an 
expansion in the numbers of people 
reached by pooling mailing lists. 
Hence, an awareness of issues around 
the project could be spread wider. 

* The development of new funding 
sources otherwise notaccessible from 
the base ofa single organisation. Fund- 
ingcanbeacorollary tocollaboration. 
* Business would be more interested 
in making a contribution to a project 
where ahigh level of commitment and 
communication exists, on the basis of 
being good corporate citizens and for 
increased visibility. 

* Government agencies would be able 
plan in astrategic manner and improve 
the utilisation of their resources: 

* Collaborations would attract more 
media attention because of their rela- 
tive uniqueness and effectiveness, 
thus generating a greater degree of 
awareness. 


Т. formation of viable partner- 


ships is a major route to achieving an 
organisation's goals and providing 
better services to their customers as 
also to the community. Each partner 
must learn from the other's strengths, 
be flexible and accept cultural differ- 
ences. The processes undertaken 
prior to the formation of the partner- 
ships arethe key management tools — 
to be able to diagnose, identify, plan, 
analyse, achieve and sustain the objec- 
tives oftheorganisation and thus man- 
age the financial and human resources 
in an effective manner. This could be 
a positive way forward. 
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Reminiscences of a conservator 


O P.AGRAWAL 
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WE often complain that requisite 
facilities for conservation of cultural 
heritage are not available in the coun- 
try today. Yet if we compare the situ- 
ation with what it was immediately 
after Independence, there is no doubt 
that it is far better now. Looking back 
intime some45 years ago, lam remin- 
ded that there were few conservators 
in the country. When I joined the 
Archaeological Survey of India in 
1952, I was attached to the chemical 
laboratory of the Museums Branch of 
the Archaeological Survey of India. I 
distinctly remember that we were 
hardly three or four, besides our boss, 
Т.В. Gairola, one of the pioneers in 
this field. 

There was one small hall where 


: the laboratory for restoration of antiq- 


uities, paintings and scrolls was situ- 
ated; it was the place for analysis and 
also for office work. The laboratory 
tables were neither designed nor fab- 
ricated for laboratory work. No one 


` knew for what purpose those tables 


with heavy legs and bulky tops were 
manufactured. We were badly in need 
of some tables but had no money in our 
budget. One fine day we saw stone 
tables, huge big tables, lying inastore- 
room full of junk. These tables were 
notin use and we surreptitiously trans- 
ported them to our laboratory which 
we were determined to build. 

By way of equipment, we hada 
small microscope of which we were 
proud. Later, when we obtained an 
ultraviolet light, it was a cause for 
celebration. There was no money to 
purchase a fumigation chamber; 
though it was considered absolutely 
necessary for the wooden objects. A 
make-shift fumigation chamber was 
fabricated with an empty oil drum, 
also recovered from the junk store. 
Some glass tubes were inserted in the 
drum by drilling holes at appropriate 
places. The fumigating gas was 
allowed to enter the chamber through 


“a 


€ 


the tubes, which were then blocked 
with pinch stop-cocks. This home- 
made fumigation chamber served us 
well for many years till we could 
afford a proper wooden one. The 
moral of the story is that one does 
innovate when in dire need. 


W. also wanted to builda library 


for the laboratory. Unfortunately, our 
boss, T.R. Gairola, could sanction 
only Rs 50 against any one bill. Any 
amount above that needed the appro- 
val of the Director General of the 

` ASI, a procedure which could take 
months or years. We found a solution 
tothat predicament by purchasing one 
bookatatime, thus limiting the bill to 
under Rs 50. Luckily, in those days, 
books were notexpensive. Also, there 
were few books on conservation. We 
soon hada sizable library: 

This was my first experience of 
establishing a conservation laboratory 
without much money. That experi- 
ence helped me a great deal in the 
future, when I took upon myself the 
task of creating conservation centres 
throughoutthe country. 

Incidentally, this was the big- 
gest museum conservation laboratory 
of its time in India. The National 
Museum, New Delhi which I was to 
join later, was being built at that time. 
Its newly founded collection of art 
and archaeological objects was still 
at Rashtrapati Bhawan. 

Intheearly 1950sthere were no 
formaltraining programmes. Conser- 
vators are lucky that we now havethe 
National Museum Institute of Conser- 
vation, Museumology and Art His- 
tory, which offers a two years MA 
degree in conservation. We had to 
struggle by ourselves, under the super- 
vision and guidance of T.R. Gairola, 
a very thorough teacher. 

When the National Museum 
moved into its new building in 1960, 
the laboratory had already started 


functioning in one of the big halls en 
the second floor. It was the foresight 
of planners that the conservation labo- 
ratory was considered an essential 
and integral part of the museum. The 
National Museum Laboratory func- 
tioned under T.R. Gairola with me as 
his deputy, and steadily gained in 
reputation. It became famous for its 
technique of transferring wall paint- 
ings from old dilapidated buildings 
to new sites. Its first project was at 
Chamba for transferring wall paint- 
ings from the Rang Mahal to the 
National Museum and to the Bhuri 


| Singh Museum, Chamba. It was the 


first time that such a transfer of wall 
paintings was successfully carried 
out in India. In the years to come, the 
National Museum was asked to over- 
see many such projects. 


T. National Museum Laboratory 
soon became a central laboratory 
for Indian museums, giving advice, 
imparting training and treating objects 
of other museums, besides those of 
the National Museum. 

The establishment of the 
National Research Laboratory for 
Conservation of Cultural Property 


(NRLC) atLucknow was a landmark in: 


the history of conservation in India. 


Having worked and trained at the Cen- 


tral Institution of Restoration, Rome, 
Iwas determined that there should be 
asimilarinstitution in India. 

At the beginning it was only a 
dream and even in my wildest imagi- 
nation L never thought that it would 
become a reality. But with the inter- 
est and support of Nurul Hassan, 
Union Minister of Education at the 
time, the dream took aconcrete shape 
in 1976. The Ministry of Finance 
allocated a tiny budget for the first 
year. Given my earlier experience of 
working with minimal budgets and 
infrastructure, I accepted the chal- 
lenge without hesitation, knowing 


fully well that once the. laboratory 
was established and started to show 
results, money would be no problem. 
And indeed that is what happened., 


T.. NRLC received grants fróm 
UNDP and UNESCO for the purchase 
of most of its sophisticated and 
advanced equipment. Its scientists and 
conservators were trained abroad in 
the latest techniques of analysis and 
research. The Government of India 
approved the construction of its own 
specially designed building, which 
became functional in 1986. Several 
research projects were undertaken by 
the NRLC and it was soon counted 


among the best research laboratories. 


I gave special attention to the 
library, which acquired most of the 
important books on conservation, 
analysis, microscopy, biodeterio- 
ration, petrology, and other related 
subjects. I simply could not believe 
the remarkable change from the days 
when I had to order one book at a 
time. In the days when I was with the 
museum branch, we could not sub- 
scribe to even one good journal. The 
NRLC library now regularly receives 
over 100 journals fromall parts ofthe 
world. What a difference! We have 
every reason to be proud. 

By the end the ' 80s, major insti- 
tutions like the ASI; the National 
Museum, New Delhi; Indian Museum, 
Calcutta; the Salar Jung Museum, 


Hyderabad, and others had conserva- ` 


tion laboratories of their own. How- 
ever, many of us felt that there were 
noarrangements forthe restoration of 
art objects belonging to private own- 
ers, or with temples, churches and 
other religious organisations. 

An opportunity of this nature 
arose with the establishment of the In- 
dian National Trust for Art and Cul- 
tural Heritage in 1984. Pupul Jayakar 
and Martand Singh were keen to ini- 
tiate projects for conservation of art 
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materials. [ was summoned to New 
Delhi to meet Jayakar, B.K. Thapar 
and Martand Singh. Soon a plan for 
setting up the first INTACH Conserva- 
tion Centre at Lucknow was prepared; 
itcame into being in 1985. Asalways, 
money was in short supply but that did 
not deter us. I knew from past experi- 
ence that money 1s not a major hurdle 
fora worthwhile project. I was still the 
Director of the NRLC and agreed to 
act as the Honorary Adviser of the 
INTACH centre. The burden of its day- 
to-day functioning fell on my wife, 
Usha Agrawal, who had received her 
training at the National Museum and 
at the Regional Office of the Interna- 
tional Council of Museums, New 
Delhi. 


6... important projects were 
taken up by the conservation centre, 
rechristened as the Indian Conserva- 
tion Institute in 1989. The ICI has 
covered the entire spectrum of conser- 
vation activity — a wide variety of 


objects, including stone sculptures, . 
_ metal objects, manuscripts, books, oil 
paintings, wall paintings, textiles, and . 


so on. There are separate divisions 
dealing with each ofthese areas. There 
is a photo-section and library. Arti- 
facts arereceived from governmental 
as well as non-governmental sources 
from all overthe country. Soon ICI was 
recognised as a major institution. I 
think what has contributed most to 


its functioning, besides the devotion 


of-its staff, is the flexibility and 
autonomy in decision-making. There 
is hardly any interference in our func- 
tioning from the chairman or the sec- 
retaries of INTACH. 

We received financial support 
from agencies like The Ford Founda- 


tion and NORAD. INTACH U.K. Trust- 


supported a very major project of 
ICI entitled National Project on Wall 
Paintings. The launching of this pro- 
ject was a major achievement of ICI, 
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encompassing several areas in its fold 
and described “ағ-а most comprehen- 
sive project of its type ever undertaken 
anywhere.’ 


W.. made it unique? Its size? 


Its concepts? Its wide range in time and 
scale, or was it something else? I think 
itwas everything puttogether. The main 
components ofthe project were: 

1) Survey of wall paintings of India 
to prepare descriptive reports and 


carry out photographic documen-. 


tation. 

п) Analysis and identification of 
materials of wall paintings of India. 
Samples of plasters and pigments 
from wall paintings were collected 
andanalysedinthe laboratory. À large 
number of wall paintings from Rajas- 
than, Kerala, Karnataka, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu 
and other states were covered and 
analytical data on them is available. 
Research on problems of conservation 
was also part of the project. Working 
in collaboration with the NRLC, the 
problems of biodeterioration of wall 
paintings were looked into and solu- 
tions found. 

їп) Actual conservation of wall paint- 
ings. Several important sites were 
examined and conserved. These 
were (a) Naithod Temple, Kerala 
(b) Sheesh Mahal, Nagaur, Rajasthan 
(c) Chhatris of Kusum Sarovar, 
Govardhan, U.P. (d) Shree Brijraj 
SwamiTemple, Nurpur, H.P. (e) Rani 
Jodha Palace, Nagaur (f) Sri 
Rangaswami Temple, Srirangam, 
Tamil Nadu (g) St. Alosius Chapel, 
Mangalore, Karnataka (h) Holy Name 
Cathedral, Mumbai. 

AII this while. I was conscious 
of the shortage of trained personnel. 
Consequently, two training courses in 
conservation of wall paintings, each 
of six months duration, were héld to 
prepare future conservators. We also 
organised two national seminars on 


conservation of wall paintings, one in 


1989 and the other in 1995. 

Several important publications 
have been brought out on wall paint- 
ings. Mention may be made of Exami- 
nation and Conservation of Wall 
Paintings of Sheesh Mahal, Nagaur 
(1989); Wall Paintings of India – a 
historical perspective (1990); and 
Conservation of Wall Paintings in 
India — Achievements and Problems 
(1995). 

Personally, the national project 
on wall paintings has been one of the 
most satisfying I have been associated 
with. Do Ihave any regrets? Yes, there 
is, at least one. I was keen that it 
become a truly national project, with 
several major institutions collaborat- 
ing and fulfilling their selected parts. 
Several meetings were held with 
representatives of major institutions. 
Everyone agreed to a collaborative 
programme, but unfortunately when 
the time came for action, it did not 


materialise. I hope a day will come 


when all our institutions can work as 
ateam, foracommon cause. 


Д... thrust area has been tra- 


ining. ICI has regularly organised 
courses intwo main areas: preventive 
andcurative conservation, the former 
as workshops, the latter in courses, 
usually of six months duration. These 
courses are regularly held at ІСІ 
Lucknow, particularly in the domain 
ofconservation of paper manuscripts. 
Besides these regular courses, we also 
accept interns from abroad for studies 
in conservation. IClhas invited foreign 
specialists for training in areas like the 
use of leaf caster in restoration, met- 
allurgical studies in archaeology, and 
use of low suction table. . 
Encouraged by the success of 
the Lucknow centre, we thought of 
establishing other centres in the coun- 
try. The New Delhi Art Conservation 
Centre founded in 1990 has prepared 


an excellent team of restorers spe- 
cialising in various aspects of conser- 


vation, particularly oil paintings. This ` 


centre has conserved/restored paint- 
ings of masters like Jamini Roy, 
Amrita Shergil, Raja Ravi Varma. 
Nandlal Bose and several others. An 
exhibition entitled “Raja Ravi Varma 
and Amrita Shergil Restored’ was 
mounted at the National Gallery of 
Modern Art, New Delhi, to present to 
the public the implications and intri- 
cacies of restoration. 


| firmly believed thatthere should be 
anINTACH conservation centre forthe 
South, as bringing objects all the way 
to New Delhi or Lucknow is noteasy. 
As we did nothave enough funds, we 
managed to persuade the Chitrakala 
Parishath, Bangalore to collaborate 
with us. There was active support 
from T.P. Issar, former chief secretary 
of Karnataka and Nanjunda Rao, gen- 


. eralsecretary of Chitrakala Parishath. 


Initially we loaned some ofthe furni- 
ture and equipmentfrom ICI Lucknow, 
which in a way became the mother 
institution: A nucleus of the laboratory 
was soon set up and a trained senior 
conservator, Chandrahas Bhat, Was 
sent from Lücknow. ICKPAC was 
inaugurated by the Governor of 
Karnataka in July 1993. Since then 
it has handled several important 
projects. 

Encouraged by our success, 
negotiations were initiated with the 
Departmentof Culture, Government of 
Orissa, with the intention of starting a 
centre in the East. The authorities 
were convinced that a conservation 
centre was needed for Orissa and the 
government was ready to finance it if 
a matching amount could be raised 
from INTACH. NORAD came to the res- 
cue. Thus the fourth centre under 
INTACH came up to serve the eastern 
part of India. It specialises in conser- 
vation of palm leaf manuscripts and 


will soon be functioning as a train- 
ing institute in this field for Asian 
countries. 


S o far we had thought of establish- 


ingacentre foraregion or state. How- 
ever, sometimes the collection of one 
single institution is so immense that it 
may require a conservation unit of its 
own. One such institution was the 
Rampur Raza Library. At the initia- 
tive of Moti Lal Vora, Governor of 
U.P., acollaborative project involving 
the Rampur Raza Library and ICI was 
prepared with the purpose of estab- 
lishing a full-fledged conservation 
centre. It immediately received the 
approval of the Governor and the 
Government of India. The strategy 
employed for Bangalore was also 
used at Rampur. A senior conservator 
from ICI Lucknow was transferred to 
Rampur to look after the centre and 
train local staff. Some equipment was 
also transferred from ICI. Itis now well 
equipped, several persons have been 
trained and the work of restoration of 
the manuscripts and paintings of 
Rampur Raza Library is proceeding 
smoothly. А 

This was the first time we had 
collaborated in the running of a cen- 
tre. So far we had been content with 
rendering advice on theestablishment 
of conservation centres, but the pro- 
gress of the Rampur centre provided 
a real insight into the psychology of 
centre-building. We now know why 
several institutions to whom we had 
rendered valuable advice did not, or 
could not, set up a functional conser- 
vation laboratory. Possibly some of 
them lacked confidence. At Rampur, 
this confidence was generated by ICI, 
with the presence of a senior conser- 
vator and frequent visits by the chief 
conservator. 

Our next partnership was with 
the Mehrangarh Museum Trust, lead- 
ing to the establishment of a new 


institution in 1996. It specialises in 
theconservation of wall paintings. As 
atRampurand Bangalore, trained per- 
sonnel have been seconded from ІСІ, 
Lucknow. 

It is interesting how one's 
thoughts and priorities change. I now 
think that conservation should have 
some goal. By itself it has no mean- 
ing. Earlier, like other conservators, 
I too was of the view that if an art 
object could be conserved, it was 
enough. Even if the object remained 
in the vaults for eternity, it did not mat- 
ter. Now, with several decades of 
experience behind me, I believe that 
unless the object can be put on display, 
it is like money locked in a bank but 
never used. If there is any danger tothe 
objects, it is achallenge the conserva- 
tor should be able to meet. I am not 
advocating unlimited exposure, only 
occasional exhibition under con- 
trolled conditions. This idea needs to 
be carefully considered. 


E. crucial is the need for all- 
round development of museums 
where the art objects are stored and 
used for study and exhibitions. These 
institutions must be reorganised in a 
manner that they perform the func- 
tions expected of them to fulfil their 
social obligation. At INTACH, we con- 
ducted a survey of museums to assess 
theirfunctional status so as to propose: 
action plans for each of them. Some 
states like Orissa and U.P. have 
already started implementing the 
suggestions. 

Withallthathas been done іп the 
government sector and by INTACH in 
the NGO sector, one may ask: what is 
the status of conservation in India? To 
this is related the importance we attach 
to our heritage. Do we want our cul- 
tural heritage to live or slowly disap- 
pear? Atthe present moment, the signs 
are positive. I hope that they will con- 
tinue to remain so. 
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Ploughing a lonely furrow 
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AS a conservator of paintings I often 
confront the confusion that arises 
among people when introduce myself. 
Perhaps, this is only natural, as con- 
servation is a little-known field. Most 
of the time ‘conservator of paintings’ 
draws a blank, as conservation isusu- 
ally linked to wildlife and nature in ће 
popular imagination. I then alter my 
usage and say ‘restorer of paintings’, 
upon which brows clear and compre- 
hension dawns. Unfortunately, I am 
then confronted with the word that 
laymen link with restoration — repaint- 
ing. Alas! Repaintingis whata painter 
does, depending on technique and 
method of application. He/she will 
re(paint) to achieve a certain desired 
effect, or to correct a mistake which 
needs to be obliterated. 


A restorer on the other hand 
cleans, stabilizes and brings back to 
health adamaged or deteriorated work 
of art. The restorer, who has today 
emerged as a more complete conser- 


vator, is scientifically attuned in dis- . 


cipline and attitude to the materials 
used and in the methods of examina- 
tion and practical work. Respect for 
the authenticity of a work of art — the 
materials that have been used in its 
making, its history and its physical 
appearance—isrequired. . 

While a conservator does not 
‘repaint’ he/she retouches, which 
means the filling and colouring of lost 


area. Given the range of words start-. 


ing with the prefix ‘re’ it may be rele- 
vant to relate an incident regarding 
Satish Gujral, the painter. On hisreturn 


from Mexico in 1959 he stopped in 
Paris where he metan old friend from 
India. Gujralinformed him that he had 
been to Mexicoto study art. The friend 
proudly declared that he had studied 
restoration in Paris. ‘So what!’ said 
Gujral, ‘Talso restore. I make a paint- 
ing, Istore it. I take it out, I restore it.’ 


А. а science and profession con- 
servation is barely acknowledged in 
India, though globally its role has 
great significance. Its antecedents go 
back about two centuries to develop- 
ments and changes that took place in 
Europe atthe time. 

The [8th and 19th centuries 
were linked to archaeological activity 
in Egypt, Italy and Greece. The meth- 
ods of restoration then used could 
not halt the deterioration of many 
archaeological finds. To make things 
worse, pollution was on the increase 
in industrialised Europe. Around this 
time public museums emerged as 
receptacles of original and historic art 
treasure. Museums had evolved from 
‘cabinets of curiosities’ to repositories 
of rare objects. Equally important in 
that period were the private collectors. 
With the establishmentof museums, the 
entire approach toartand antiquity was 
formalised and made more definite. 

The early 19th century saw the 
beginning of the movement to halt 
deterioration of archaeological finds. 
These were early days and the meth- 
ods, though aimed at preservation, 
were empirical and destructive. By 
1888 the system stabilised to some 
extent. Knowledge about the nature 
of archaeological materials — clay, 
stone, wood or metal became crucial. 
It also became important to research 


- the causés of decay, before and after 


excavation. An analysis of the reasons 
š 7. a . 
for the deterioration of an art object 


' holds the key to modern conservation. 


It is essential to understand whether 
the causes are environmental, struc- 


tural, related to human negligence or 
whether there is something intrinsi- 
cally wrong with the material. 

It was only natural that art and 


. science had to combine to sort out the 


many problems that had emerged. 
Radiography was discovered by 
Wilhelm Roentgen in 1895, revolu- 
tionizing medical investigation. Italso 
made possible a greater understand- 
ing of what lay behind the top coat of 
the paint. The pigment industry made 
rapid progress, adding a wide range 
of colours for artists. Chrome yellow 
appeared in 1820, cadmium yellow in 
1817, cobalt yellow in 1861, viridian 
in 1838. Othercolours were to follow, 
a large exciting range, enabling the 
impressionist painters to toss bright 
tubes into their bags and saunter out- 
doorsto paint nature. 


1, 1944 the Instituto Centrale del 
Restauro opened in Rome, acquiring 


seminal importance after the war in ` 


1947. Italy had to puttogether the shat- 
tered remains of priceless murals 
damaged by bombs. This period per- 
haps signals the end of non-scientific 
restoration where work was carried 
out without focusing on the nature of 
a problem or the nature of the mate- 
rial. Only afew yearsearlier, Cecconi- 
Principe, a teacher at the institute had 
startled students by pouring alcohol 


‘onasmall panel painting, setting iton 


fire and letting it burn until he judged 
the time was right to extinguish it. He 
told the class that the old varnish was 
weakened by what he had done and 
gently rubbed it off with great ease. In 
today's context such an attitude, or a 
dare-devil approach, would be seen as 
truly reprehensible. 

What is the status of conserva- 
tion in India as we head towards the 
end of the 20th century? To answer 
this question we need to pursue two 
lines of enquiry: conservation as 
understood by quasi-conservators, 


‘restorers’ In government institutions, 
art dealers, painters, architects and 
impresarios looking for the main 
chance and a quick buck. These 
people sully the reputation of the few 
authentic professionals in the country. 
The second thought process pushes 
us in the direction of diagnosing the 
mindset of Indians who treat their 
heritage with scant regard. 


C ecu relies on a heavy 
dose of theory and practical training, 
which ideally should beforthree years 
followed by a year'sinternship. A stu- 
dent trainee is expected to assimilate 
the history of art and architecture, 
theory of colours, techniques, meth- 
ods and materials used in allartforms. 
He must know chemistry, the theory 
of light, the different rays used for 
investigation, and must be familiar 
with scientifically developed conso- 
lidaats and synthetic resins, their 
systematic usage, the role of the envi- 
ronment in the deterioration of 
objects, and have theexperienceto put 
itallinto practice. Like all professions, 
itis bound by strong codes of conduct. 
Most quasi-conservators and chem- 
ists working in government institu- 
tions pick up things as they go along 
or inherit antiquated practices, where 
either a holistic view or ethical prac- 


` ticeisata premium. 


Artdealers over-paintand patch 
up paintings, cover them with dark 
varnish, hide defects and problems, 
seal'the painting back and front, and 
sell them:to innocent buyers who 
are seduced by the ‘mellow’ look of 
the work. The origingl painting, 
screaming for discovery, lies stifled 
inside. Fordecades now, painters have 
done almost the same thing to their 
own works. Art collectors have for 


- long taken cracked or damaged paint- 


ings back to the painter who repaints 
the trouble spots or, perhaps in a 
moment of inspiration, changes the 
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image as well. The actual problem'lies 
within the layers, waiting to emerge 
again. i 
For the last few years now, it has 
been a source of great delight for me 
to receive paintings from the artists 
themselves. It signals realisation that 
the two activities are very distinct 
though united: a painter paints and 
cannot do the other, a conservator 
conserves and should not do the 
other..Take for instance, the role of 
architects in building conservation. 
Like painters they are equipped tocre- 
ate something new but not to handle 
conservation of built heritage. This 
reqüires acompletely differentexper- 
tise which is the domain of the archi- 
tectural conservator. Unfortunately, 
such a professional is rebuffed by.the 
architect as unnecessary, repudiated 
by the archaeologists as irrelevant. 


B eos claim they can do 
it all. Recently, a director general of 
the Archaeological Survey of India 
stated that their archaeologists and 
chemists were competent to handle 
everything and did not require any 
architectural conservation. Some- 
where between these sets of people is 
the impresario who too has no time 
nor need for the conservator. These 
impresarios work inexpensively, 
putting their faith in masons, hired 
labour and the traditional artisan. Such 
artisans, whose knowledge no doubt 
should be assimilated into scientific 
conservation, cannot and should not 
be allowed to function on their own. 
They too, like the painter and the 


` architect, show scant respect to the 


integrity of the work, to its physical 
appearance, its structure, its layers, its 
history and its authenticity. 

The disjunction with profes- 
sionals occurs because they say things 
that no one wants to hear, they fuss 
endlessly, they discuss ethics ad 
nauseam and are such kill-joys. Asa 


Conservimg Our Heritage 


tribe, professionals are not likely to 
grow rapidly sincé the опе and only 
institute teaching conservation has 
sufferedan abysmal decline. The Ins- 
titute of History of Art, Conservation 
and Museumology founded as a 
deemed university by Laxmi Sihare in 
the late eighties has deteriorated over 
the last eight years. No government 
policy has checked the malaise, since 
conservation enjoys no importance 
among people who have little respect 
fortheir heritage. 


M any ofthe students are of alow 
academic calibre since the bright ones 
stay away as the government cannot 
assure them jobs. No jobs? With over 
400 museums in the country, we do 
not have a single conservator worth 
the name! Some vears ago it was 
suggested thatthe Department of Cul- 
ture create a post or two in strategic 
museums each year to accommodate 
deserving graduates. Nothing has 
been heard since. 

The School of Planning and 
Architecture is the only institution 
which trains students in architectural 
conservation. It attempts to impart to 
students the need for a holistic app- 
roach to Indian heritage, so that later, 
once in the field, they look at the 
architectural, anthropological and 
environmental factors before inter- 
vening in theirreconstruction. 

A little of how India deals with 
problems of conservation may be 
recalled. Palaces and aristocratic 
homes have for long accumulated 
objets d' art. Take paintings as an 
example. It must be realised that they 
naturally deteriorate with time, in the 
manner that all things which are cre- 


ated do. The causes could be many:. 


damp walls, dark rooms, monsoon 
leakages—all leading to mould growth 
on paintings. Canvasses tear on being 
moved around or stored carelessly. 
Environmental, technical and mainte- 


nance factors become.an important 
index of preservation. i 

“Бог over a hundred years now, 
the anticipated reaction from collec- 
tors with stricken paintings has been 
to call on an artist for help. He comes 
along with dark oil paints and hapha- 
zardly covers the troubled areas 
with opaque blobs of colours. Fungus 
growth, tears, holes, cracks and flak- 
ing have for decades received the 
same 'treatment'. This insensitive, 
non-scientific approach to replicate 
the artists’ original intention, which is 
considered sacrosanct, ruins most 
paintings. Such eclipsing of the origi- 
nal paintalters the context of the paint- 
ing, distorts the painter’s work and 
style, and leads to historical misinter- 
pretations of art. Glaring examples of 
ugly blotches covering original paint- 
ings can be found in the Ravi Varma 
Gallery in the Srichitra Art Gallery in 
Thiruvananthapuram. This museum 
is not the only one displaying such 
works; museums all overIndia display 
asimilar pattern. 


l. fact, our museum culture is itself 


inadequate and unaware of profes- 


sional standards. Conservation and 


museumology have yet to be under- 
stood by its guardians - the civil ser- 
vants who decide policy, or even by 


the public. Visitors to galleries and: 


museums, such as those mentioned 
above, will not find much amiss with 
the paintingson view. Thereisno way 
for them to know what a work should 
actually reflect; there is no system of 
instruction, no method of comparison. 


Muchofthesame malaisecanbe : 


seen with the 'restoration' work on 
built heritage. Cement and mortar is 
applied wherever cracks and losses 
appear, covering the original facade. 
Problematic murals get whitewashed, 
obliterated, dispensed with. Cracked 


marble blocks are removed as hap- . 


penedatthe Taj Mahal, to bereplaced 


4 


AAA 


by new Makrana marble. What is cen- 
tral is originality; repairing a'cracked 
marbleistherefore imperative. Replac- 
ing alters everything: 


City planning provides its own 


callous instances of the savaging of 
built heritage, which in other countries 
isconsidered invaluable and precious. 
The Siri Fort area in Delhi was des- 
troyed to accommodate the Asian 
Games Village; Sadhana Enclave was 
built on the chhatris and other levelled 
remains of Jehanpanah, the 14th 
century capital of Mohammad bin 
Tughlak. The Hauz Rani tank of the 
[2th century was razed to the ground 
by the Delhi Development Authority 
in order to accommodate the Saket 
sports complex in 1989. It was meant 
tocommemorate Jawaharlal Nehru's 
birth centenary, who ironically, had 
shown great concern for the preserva- 
tion of monuments. He had taken 
abundant precaution in protecting them 
during the formulation of the first mas- 
terplan. 


A past testifies to other cultures 
and explains to us what we are today. 
There iscertainly little which has been 
builtin the past 50 years which fills us 
with a sense of awe and pride of the 
kind our ancient monuments evoke. It 
isnot the buildings of the five decades 
which bring travellers to our country, 
but the monuments of the past. We 
seem to be equally unaware ofthe eco- 
nomic leverage that our built heritage 
can provide and therefore of the need 
to safeguard it. There is no time to be 
lost; the time bomb is ticking and the 
past will notalways wait patiently. 

The historic evolution of scien- 
tific conservation elucidated earlier in 
. the article was necessary to demon- 
strate what is required and why it does 
not exist in India. Is there something 
in our mindset which is indifferent to 
the value of the past? Do we philo- 
sophically believe that all things dis- 


appearas we ourselves do, annihilated 
into nothingness, the way of all flesh? 

The notion of karma that plays 
within all of us can lead us into think- 
ingthatGod's willisofutmostimpor- 
tance, that there is no necessity for us 
tointerfere. Maybethatis why weshrug 
our shoulders and shrug off our trea- 
sures, allowing the winds of change to 
do whatthey will. Moreover, we further 
argue,inacountry assailed by so тапу 
problems, why should a few ruins and 


- oldtemples matter? 


A. a nation we are obsessed with 
icons and deities. The imperfect and 
the incomplete trouble us. A deity 1s 
worshipped because it is purnam, 
complete. It is deconsecrated when it 
is binnam, defective. The concept of 
restoration is therefore absent. Since 
we see art as disposable, parts of our 
ritual have been based on the same 
thought. Creation, destruction and 
creation again has been an inherent 
principle with us. A cracked terracotta 
pot is replaced, the daily morning 
rangoli scattered, only to be made 
again. Months of preparation create 
Durga and Ganapati idols which are 
then ritualistically drowned, to disap- 
pear forever. Where is the concept of 
restoration? 

Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the 
Preserver, Shiva (һе Destroyer. What 
Shiva destroys of what Brahma cre- , 
ates is mere decayed and decadent 
matter which must be removed. We 
have to learn to think clearly and sci- 
entifically and while accepting the 
beauty and reality of tradition, accept 
the fact that there is more than just that. 
A noble past needs to be protected 
and understood in all its anthropologi- 
cal complexity and its economic pos- 
sibilities. It is neither decaying nor 
decadent but just seriously unwell, 
needing to be brought back to health 
and beauty. May Vishnu the Preserver 
prevail. f ' 
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. A painter of visions 


JYOTIRMAYA:SHARMA 


Conserving Our Heritage 


Ananda K. Coomaraswamy felt that 
a true civilization valued human 
beings more than things. To becivilized 
was to possess the capacity to dis- 
criminate, to judge. It also consisted 
ofacertain quality of recollectedness 
or detachment. Civilization was nec- 
essarily a view of life that was bala- 
nced, where the place of values was. 
not ambiguous. This in turn required 
stillness of mind and body, the need 
forself-reflective repose. It was impe- 
rative, therefore, for any idea of civi- 
lization to cherish anon-instrumental 
view of life, that is, where people's in- 
terests or sense of agency were not 
entirely directed towards utilitarian 
goals. Hence, any view of life that 
believed in multiplying the quantity of 
desires rather than in the refinement 
of their quality was no civilization 
atall. 

. For Coomaraswamy the ques- 
tion ‘What is civilization?” was not 
an exploration into philosophical 
abstractions. The full force of the 
question emerges when the question 
is rephrased as, ‘What is it to be civi- 
lized?’ In one sense, posing the pro- 
blem regarding the meaning and 
possibilities of civilization helped 
Coomaraswamy to restate first prin- 
ciples and evolve clarity regarding the 
constellation of values in which we 
operate. Once.these operative first 


: principles were established, then, 
whether it was his intervention in the 


nationalist movement or his interpre- 
tation of Indian art or even his meta- 
physicalexcursions, Coomaraswamy 
returned constantly to the all impor- 
tant question of civilization. It was to 
remain arefrain in all his writings. 
Anotherquestion that remained 


central to Coomaraswamy wasthatof ` 


tradition. History was not tradition, 
and conversely tradition was not his- 
tory. Nor was tradition a Spenglerian 
cultural prison that condemned one to 
a purblind worship of the past. Tradi- 
tion helps us to know how to see and 
what to see. In other words, tradition 


imparted vision and perspective. This . 


helpedan individualtointegrate inthe 
life of the community and possess 
symbols (including language) that 
were culturally evocative. 
Coomaraswamy recognised 
that certain strands of tradition may 
have become obsolete and had to be 
abandoned. In one sense, the transfor- 


mation was brought about by western | 


modernity. Tradition, when truly ins- 
pired, rejects ambition, competition 
and quantitative standards. Western 
modernity, in contrast, built itself on 
the foundation of notions of social 
advancement, free enterprise and pro- 
duction in quantity: man's needs and 
desires wereconstantly multiplied by 


Т; 


Pau 


advertisement and greed. Further, 
political and economic goals had 


become much more important. 


У 


A rejection of tradition in favour 


` of modernity, however, had led to 


forms of self-hatred, lack of compas- 
Sion, and a deep sense of inferiority. 
Coomaraswamy clearly had the dege- 
neration of India under British rule in 
mind when he speaks of the rupture 


` caused by modernity. The solution for 


him, however, does not lie entirely in 
either the political goal of seizing 
power or in imitating Europe; nor does 
it help in aspiring toa mindless return 
to the past. 
A renunciation of what appears 
to be obsolete is justified; political 
and economic problems cannot be 
ignored; man and man’s world are 
still to be explored: but with all that 
there has been too little love, too 
much of snobbism, too indiscrimi- 
nate a taste, too little distaste. . .. For 
a moment, perhaps, we desired to 


turn back the hands ofthe clock, but ` 


that was-only sentimentality, and 
it was not long béfore we remem- 
bered that fresh waters are ever 
flowing in upon us. We have learnt 
that we are exiled; but we would not 
and cannot return. In India, as in 
Europe, the vestiges of ancient civi- 
lization must be renounced: we are 
called from the past and must make 
ourhome inthe future. Ви о under- 
stand, to endorse with passionate 
conviction what we have left behind 
us is the only possible foundation for 
power. (‘Young India’, The Dance 
of Shiva, p. 171-77; italics mine) 

In short, politically and eco- 
nomically free India, but with the 
soul of Europe was not an ideal to be 
dreamt of, or to live and die for. 

Before going on to consider 
Coomaraswamy’s prescription for 
regeneration of India in terms of 
understanding and endorsing ‘what 


we have left behind us’ ,two important 
aspects of his thought need careful 
delineation. First, his evaluation and 
critique of modernity as embodied in 
European models of science and tech- 
nology; and second, the place of for- 
eign ideas in the context of India. 
‘Modernity, according to Cooma- 
raswamy, is usually satisfied with imi- 
tations. It places imitative dexterity 
and novelty above the power of great 
invention and nobility of symbolism. 
Modernity has its own illusions and 
superstitions. The modern supersti- 
tion is the superstition of facts. This is 
far more dangerous than any supersti- 
tion of the imagination; modernity 
assumes the superiority of the soulon 
the mere grounds of increased empiri- 
cal knowledge. It places greater faith 
in the senses than in the wisdom of 
intuition. Itconfuses outward signs of 


..material prosperity with civilization 


itself. In spirit, Coomaraswamy 
belongs to a strand of nineteenth cen- 
tury thought that rejected the unifor- 
mitarianism of the Enlightenment, 
with its cult of universalism, rational- 
ism and empiricism. 


Tis is no wholesale rejection, 
however, of European science and 
technology as demonic in Coomara- 
swamy’s thought. Machinery need 
not be abandoned in favour of culture. 
A civilization must be in a position 
to strike a balance and reasonable 
division of labour between man and 
machine. The problem with excessive 
machinery is that it does the essen- 
tially human part of the work, and in 
consequence stifles spontaneity, free- 
dom and imagination. The place of 
machinery inatruecivilization should 
be that of a servant, and not a master. 
Ifareversal of this rule takes place, we 
are condemned to an aesthetically and 
spiritually inferior environment. 

It does not help, Coomara- 
swamy feels, to paint modern indus- 


trial civilization as particularly dia- . 


bolical—a diabolus exmachina.'To do 
so would be an admission ofthe inef- 
fectiveness and impotence of a com- 
munity. It would indicate alack of will 
and acceptance of the status of epigoni 
on the part of a civilization. In turn, 
there was nothing wrong in assimilat- 
ing or adopting foreign ideas and cus- 
toms as long as this did not entail 
mindless imitation. | 
For it is not deep acquaintance 
with European culture that denatio- 
nalised man in Asia but an imper- 
fect and servile apprehension of it. 
Those who understand the culture 
of others find in ita stimulus not to 
imitation but to creation. Those 
who do not understand become 
intellectual parasites. (‘Poems of 
Rabindranath Tagore’, in Art and 
Swadeshi, p. 102) 


C uo was emphatic 
that the regeneration of Indiacould be 
achieved through art, and not by poli- 
tics and economics alone. It was 
important to make the lives of people 
and the environment in which they 
lived as beautiful as possible. Beauty 
was as essential as the existence of a 
moral order. 

X [I]n fact that without beauty there 
can be no true morality, without 
morality no true beauty. (‘Art and 
Swadeshi’, in Art and Swadeshi, 
p.3) 

When art and morality comple- 
ment each other, true swadeshi 
emerges. For it is in a fundamental 
sense a way of looking at life; it is 
learning once again the art of living. 
It is sincerity and the rediscovery of 
our ancient civilization, which was at 
once industrial and spiritual. It is only 
by revivaloftheartistic faculties ofthe 
people that a sense of the practical and 
power of organisation can be infused. 

The loss of the traditional art of 
India was in a way a loss of the sense 
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of community. When a craft dies, itis 
notonly aloss of wealth forthe nation, 
but also a loss of wealth in the shape 
of humanquality and community life. 
This leads to several ilIs such as child 
labour and work under mechanical 


and unhealthy conditions. What was - 
significant about the traditional art 


and crafts of India was.that in Indian 
homes, whether rich or poor, there 
could be found things both useful and 
beautiful. Arts and craft were once 
closely linked with the daily needs of 
the people, domestic and ceremonial. 
Anglicization of India had destroyed 
the beauty and romance of India’s 
heritage. 


D however, unwisetoexpectthe 


British government (or any govern- 


meni, as a matter of fact) to revive 
Indian art and traditional industries. 
This task had to be undertaken by the 
people themselves. Coomaraswamy 
feelsthatonce acommunity becomes 
self-sufficient and self-possessed, 
political rights follow as a matter of 
course. Thus, swadeshi has to be more 
than apolitical ideal: it must be a spiri- 
tual-artistic ideal. The reasons for 
the degeneration of India; therefore, 
can be located primarily in Indian 
indifference to its own artisans and 
craftsmen. 
We ourselves have despised and 
hatedeverything Indian and itis by 
that hatred that we have destroyed 
our industries and degenerated the 
status of our artisans. (“Swadeshi, 
True and False’, in Art and Swa- 
deshi, p.9) 


The artist, and notthe politician, _ 


should, therefore, be the real-emanci- 
pator of India. Politics is necessarily 
based on a hatred of the ‘other’. Ideas 
of victimhood, self-pity or violence 
are an integral part of any political 
goal. Representative government, as 
seen in Europe, was no more than the 
victory of the most powerful interests. 


Conserving Our Heritage 


For Coomaraswamy, every oppressed 
nationality oppresses some other or 
embraces the oppression of class by 
class. He feels that patriotism is often 
coloured in narrow and sectarian 
shades. One’s loyalty should be to life 
itself, not just Indian life. 


T.. artist should be a very impor- 
tant pillar of the body politic, feels 
Coomaraswamy. Here, his approval 
of the humanism ofthe Bhakti move- 
ment becomes significant. It repre- 
sented for him a humanism which 
contained within itself a philosophy of 
action, aconstant glorification of life, а 
delight in sensuous symbolism and a 
consecration of humanity: 
The pure politician is-often no 
nationalist at all, in an idealistic 
sense. It is the work of poets (poet, 
painter, sculptor, musician, artist — 
all these are synonyms) to make 
their hearers free: it is they alone 
who establish the status of nations. 
(‘Poems of Rabindranath Tagore’, 
in Artand Swadeshi, p.102) 
Further, Coomaraswamy makes 
clear his disapproval of severe, dry, 
self-denying intellectualism, a feature 
he felt certain schools of Indian phi- 
losophy as well as modern science 
shared. What mattered much more 
were little things rather than grand 


` abstractions ordesigns. 


The painters of our visions — the 
makers of our songs — the builders 
of our houses — the weavers of our 
garments, these all are touchstone 
that can turn to gold for us both past 
and present, if we will itso. ... They 
can show to us the significance of 
little things, the wonder of what is 
always going on. They tell us that 
we are what-we are not because 
of knowledge or wealth or power, 
but. because of the dolls in our 
childhood’s games, because of the 
rivers that we warship as divinities, 
because of the beauty of women, 


"s 


and the splendid indifference of 

- men to danger and death. (‘Poems 

of Rabindranath Tagore’, in Art and 
Swadeshi, p. 105) | 

Itis often alleged that Cooma- 

raswamy, the historian of India’s tradi- 

tional art and culture, was greater than- 


Coomaraswamy, the social philoso-: 
pher. Yet, all aspects of Coomara- 


swamy’s work have a coherence and 
unity that is inseparable. It is this that 
made him not merely an interpreter 
or classifier of Indian art: it made him 


- look into the ‘genérative roots of art’ 


(K.G. Subramanyan’ s phrase). 


F. him, Indian art was essentially 
religious in content; not dogmatic, but 
ever concerned with reality. To under- 
stand art was to look into the meaning 
of that art and the thought from which 
ithad sprung. It was crucial, therefore, 
to understand Indian mysticism and 
ideals of life. In short, to understand 
Indian art (or any other art) is to take 
cognisance ofthe mental atmosphere 
in which it grew. Thus, for the artist 
in India, mysticism, the sense of the 
unity of life, was inseparable from the 
delight in all sensuous beauty. 


Indian art, therefore, did notaim ` 
at the reproduction of the facts of 


nature: the relation between art and 
nature was not one of art imitating 
nature, but bringing about harmony 
between art and nature. Indian art aims 
at suggestion, selection, emphasis 
design; it express the realities of life 
subjectively. It is creative and living. 
Togeneralise, whateverobject may 
bethe artist's chosen or appointed 
theme becomes for the time being 
the single object of his attention and 
devotion; and only when the theme 
has thus become for him an imme- 
diate experience can it be stated 
authoritatively’ from knowledge. 
(“Тһе Theory of Art in Asia', in 
The Transformation of Nature in 
Art, p.4) - i | 
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Books 


INDIA'S CULTURE: The State, the Arts and 
Beyond by B.P. Singh. Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1998. 


INDIA boasts of a developed culture, but is saddled 
with a developing economy. This is the context in 
which B.P. Singh — civil servant and author — exam- 
ines the interaction between the Indian state and cul- 
ture, both inthe past and the present, and the prospects 
of cultural developmentinthe new millennium. 

While in the first chapter the author traverses 
the familiar ground of India’s past culture, and in the 
second discusses the role of the state and market in its 
development, he provides us with the most valuable 
information in the third chapter where he talks about 
the unfolding of the cultural policy of independent 
India immediately after 1947. Those were the days 
when the country was fortunate enough to have a few 
leaders who had been brought up with civilized val- 
ues and were sensitive to the arts. | 

Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad (the first Minister of Education) were two among 
them. The author narrates how between the two, they 
laid the foundations of the cultural institutions and 
activities that have today spread far and wide in India 
and earned fame abroad. Azad was reported to have 
said at that time: ‘...in a democratic regime, the arts 
can derive their sustenance only from the people, 
and the state — as the organized manifestation of 
the people's will — must, therefore, undertake its 
maintenance and development as one of its first 
responsibilities.’ 

The author, in this connection, cites an interest- 
ing incident from the Nehru-Azad era, as revealed ina 
series of official correspondence. In June 1948, Nehru 
recommended to Azad the purchase of eight paintings 
by two Hungarian artists, Sass Brunner and her daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, on behalf of the government, for 


Rs 15,000. Azad agreed with the officials in his minis- 
try that the paintings should first be evaluated by 
experts before purchase. Two experts (who were told 
that the paintings were chosen by Nehru) evaluated 
them and dismissed them as mediocre, saying that they 
did not deserve more that Rs 500 apiece. 

Nehru was naturally upset, since he had already 
made a commitment to the Hungarian artists. He 
offered to buy the paintings himself at the stated price, 
if the government could not acquire them. He also sug- 
gested thatno fresh purchases should be made, and only 
those paintings should be bought in regard to which 
commitments had been made. Ultimately, a compro- 
mise of sorts was arrived at. 

The Finance Ministry, in an oblique warning 
against Nehru’s precipitate action, issued a general 
instruction saying that in future it would be necessary 


to obtain its clearance before any commitment was. 


made on behalf of the government regarding purchase 
of pictures and paintings. Although Azad finally sanc- 
tioned the payment of the original amount that Nehru 
had promised to pay the two Brunners, the incident 
from beginning to end reveals a particular disposition 
that prevailed among ministers, bureaucrats as well as 
art-experts in those days. 

They tended to adhere to the principle of account- 


| ability, aesthetic standards, correct procedures and cer- 


tain moral values — qualities which have disappeared 
from the decision-making process in today's cultural 
scene. No bureaucrat today would dare to question a 
prime minister' s choice of paintings and submit them 
to scrutiny by experts. No art expert would have the 
guts to reject them on artistic grounds. No prime min- 
ister would have the humility to offer to buy those 
rejected paintings of his choice from his own pocket, 
since he is promise-bound to the painters. They are all 
collaborating today in the dismantling of the old cul- 
tural scene, replacing it with one dominated by amoral 
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philistine politicians of the Laloo-Kesri-Mulayam 
brand, orthe Navalkar-type cultural commissars ofthe 
‘saffron brigade’. 

The changes in the attitudes and behavioural 
patterns in the cultural scene over the last 50 years 
worry the author as he watches the slow degeneration 
of the once prestigious Akademies, some of which are 
enmeshed in allegations of financial irregularities, 
nepotism and gross misuse of government funds. But 
Singh still prefers the original Nehruvian policy of 
retaining the autonomous character of the Akademies 
over the bureaucratic temptation to bring them under 
tighter official control. 

This brings us to the larger issue of the state’s role 
in the Indian cultural scene. Singh believes in the ‘guid- 
ing philosophy’ of the Indian state laid down 50 years 
ago which, according to him, rules that, ‘It ts not for 
the state to guide culture but only to provide an envi- 
ronment which would facilitate dialogue among 
creative persons and encourage freedom of their 
expression’ (p. xiii) — a principle with which I fully 
agree. It is this “guiding philosophy’ which is being vio- 
lated by the present Indian government, when its BJP 
ministers publicly announce their plans to guide cul- 
ture according to their philosophy of ‘one nation, one 
culture and one people’, which is clearly aimed at 
homogenizing the cultural plurality of India (to which 
Singh devotes one major section in his book) under the 
hegemony of one uniform (ersatz Hindu) culture. 

The other threat to Indian culture comesfrom the 
market in an era of liberalization and globalization 
when art and artists are being increasingly controlled 
by market forces through their sponsorship by the 
corporate sector. This may lead to a future where, 
according to Singh, “The relationship between art and 
society will shift from the existing creative interface, 
in which the artist is moved by deep values and com- 
mitments, to that of the increasingly institutionalized 
sets of contracts and salesmanship.’ | 

But, unlike many other prophets of doom, Singh 
discovers signs of conservation, renewal and revival 
of Indian culture in two developments: first, the increa- 
singly importantrole played by artists and creative per- 
sons in Indian society, and second, the new awareness 
of rights and responsibilities by the struggling back- 
ward sections who, he hopes, will provide a new 
dimension to the cultural dynamics of India of the 
future. This hope is based on his theory that while in 
the post-Cold War era the market prevails over mili- 
tary strength as the primary index of power, inthe new 
millennium, culture will emerge as an alternative 
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source of power to challenge both. One sincerely 
wishes that his hope comes true. 


Sumanta Banerjee 


BETWEEN TRADITION AND MODERNITY: 
India’s Search for Identity edited by Fred 
Dallmayrand Ganesh Devi. Sage, Delhi, 1998. 


AFTER Dag Hammarskjold’s death, the manuscript 
of Vagmarken (Markings) was found in his house 
together with an undated letter to his friend, Leif 
Belfrage. One statement is noteworthy. Talking about 
his diary, Hammarskjold remarked, ‘These entries 
provide the only true “profile” that can be drawn.’ 

When the diary was readied for publication, the 
poet W.H. Auden, who had been invited to contribute 
a Foreword, wrote: “Най the responsibility for the 
decision to publish the diary been mine, I should have 
been inclined to omithis covering letter to Leif Belfrage 
on account of one sentence init which seems to me both 
false and misleading: “These entries give the only cor- 
rect profile that can be drawn.”... No man can draw 
his own “profile” correctly because, as Thoreau said: 
“It is as hard to see oneself as to look backwards 
without turning around.” The truth is that our friends 
— and our enemies — always know us better than we 
know ourselves.' : : 

А search for true identity is an unending one. 
Human beings have often been compared to onions — 
peel away alayerand you encounter another, both simi- 
lar and different to the one discarded. At the end, all 
one is left withisalingering smell, and tears in the eye. 


What is true of individuals, is even more so for , 


societies. Even if a society sees itself as a civilization 
with a defined core, what this essence is, who defines 
and certifies it, and what use this definition/self- 
definition is put to, is more a reflection of contending 
ideas and ideologies than any epistemic truth. This ten- 
sion 15 most marked in a civilizational culture in tran- 
sition like India, *where cultural memories have been 
preserved with more loyalty and steadfastness than 
almost anywhere in the world. The beginnings of 
Indian life are coeval with the birth of human civiliza- 
tionas such, and ensuing centuries and millenniahave 
witnessed not so much radical reversals as a process of 
accretion and a steady proliferation of cultural strands.’ 
Itis equally true that the Indian sub-continent has 
been touched pervasively, perhaps more than other 
parts of Asia, by the inroads of western colonialism 
and political-economic hegemony. It is this conflict of 


Je 


E 


tradition and modernity, as reflected in India’s encoun- 
ter with the West, which forms the subject matter of 
theanthology underreview. 

Not that such an exercise is a particularly origi- 
nal one. There 1s no shortage of scholarly studies on 
the theme. What, however, has been less explored are 
the existential dimensions of this encounter, ‘its role 
as a catalyst in a process of self-scrutiny and in the 
search for self-rule and cultural identity.' As such, the 
narrative presented 'represents not an objective tra- 
velogue but a sentimental journey as experienced by 
leading participants in the encounter.’ 

Part of the problematic has been framed by a 
concern that the Indian self-image has been shaped, if 
notconstructed, by the westerner’s image of India and 
the Indians. Asa challenge to the western privilege to 
investigate, understand, and cometo know the 'other', 
this anthology explores Indian perceptions and inter- 
pretations of the West, ‘perceptions which inevitably 


‘ were linked with, or rebounded on, modes of Indian 
` self-understanding and self-definition.’ 


Asinany otheroldcivilization, theencounter was 
as much cultural as political and economic. Readers 
may possibly be familiar with John Keay's India Dis- 
covered, abook which traces the varying and growing 
appreciation of Indian culture by the English. Their 
early reactions moved from open-eyed amazement to 
dismay, from India as a fabled land of riches to one of 
a dark continent. It was only much later that there 
grew an appreciation of an ancient civilization in all 
itscomplexity. 

The Indian journey follows a similar trajectory, 


from an uncritical adulation of all that is western toa . 


near pathological defence of our ancient greatness — 
and the myriad shades in between. Dallmayr and Devi, 


following the Bhikhu Parekh four-fold classification: 


of tradition, modernity, critical traditionalism and criti- 
cal modernity, select for representation two sets of 
Indian intellectuals and leaders — one responding to 
colonialism and the latter to modernization. 

The first set of thinkers — from Swami 
Vivekanand to Jawaharlal Nehru — encompassing 
Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, Coomaraswamy, Savarkar, 
Krishnamurthy, M.N. Roy, Ambedkar, Iqbal, Azad 
and Gandhi - brilliantly capture the remarkably 
flexible, differentiated and open-ended conception 
of Indian identity. Those enamoured of an Indian 
essentialism (read Hindutva) would gain from this 


expression untainted by chauvinistic arrogance and . 


self-indulgence. Yes, thetensions between not justthe 
traditionalists and modernists, but even their critical 


variants were marked. Even those who advocated 
similar policies and institutions did so for very diffe- 
rent reasons. While the critical traditionalists, a la 
Vivekananda, sought to eliminate what they saw as 
evil, the critical modernists sought to preserve what 
they saw as valuable. 

This collection also helps in understanding the 
different strands of what today has become a defining 
problem - communalism. Bach of the 12 thinkers, 
Hindu, Muslim and agnostic (M.N. Roy, Nehru), can 
beseen asa legitimate forebear to the current arguments 
on true and pseudo secularism, on the role of religion in 
civic life. Interestingly, even Savarkar, seen as the father 
of Hindutva, remained anon-believer in personal life, as 
alsoanunremitting opponent of a theocratic state. 

The second part of the book, also comprising 
of 12 essays, is somewhat less eclectic, veering more 
towards the editors’ personal predilection — critical 
traditionalism. It does, however, have the merit of 
political correctness —two of the essays are by women 
scholars. What makes this set come alive is the essay 
by U.R. Anantha Murthy, ‘Why Not Worship in the 
Nude’. Alongside the extract from Sudhir Chandra’s 
The Oppressive Present, itforegrounds the ambivalence 
that the middle class, urban, male, part westernised 
Indian suffers about himself and his society, Without 
falling into the trap of post-modernist relativism, it 
reflects the tensions in exercising an ethical choice 
when encountering beliefs different from one’s own. 
Anantha Murthy’s personal choice seems clear; he is 
merely hesitant about passing a judgement on others. 

The golden jubilee of Indian independence, now 
drawing to aclose, has resulted in many an offering. 
Most are critical, evaluative assessments of the post- 
independence Indian enterprise. The merit of this 
exercise is that it makes us more aware of our longer 
intellectual history. I also believe that it will better 
equip us to confront the different essentialisms parad- 
ing as truth. It may even help us acquire a greater 
degree of reflexivity and self-confidence. If so, its pur- 
pose would have been well served. 


Harsh Sethi 


MODERNITY AT LARGE: Cultural Dimensions 
of Globalization by Arjun Appadurai. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Delhi, 1997. 


MORE than two.centuries ago Kant in his essay on 
Aufklarung attempted to strike a balance between pub- 
lic and private use of reason in the hope that one day it 
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would actually be accomplished. On such a hope rested 
the edifice of Enlightenment modernity. However, in 
recent times the universalist claims of modernity and 
its self-definition appear jaded and incoherent. 

There are various vantage points from which 
modernity is interrogated today. Central to the inter- 
rogation of *western modernity' isthe proposition that 
there are different modernities whose history cannot 
be written, as had been done in the past, as an 
unproblematic victory of ‘reason’ over ‘tradition’, sci- 
ence over superstitions and so on. This critique has 


become trenchant and powerful, particularly fromthe - 


theoreticians of modernity’s victims or subalterns. 
How do we understand modernity today? What has 
been the impact of recent changes on modernity? Have 
weentered a distinct phase orera which could becalled 
postmodern (post in the sense of after)? What does 
modernity mean for people once colonised? How do 
the modernities at different places the world over look 
like today? 

Arjun Appadurai’s book attempts both to frame 
as well as answer some of these questions. He attempts 
to build his arguments through the explorations of 
themes such as cricket in the Indian subcontinent, 
the centrality of counting in the colonial imagination, 
autobiographical fragments, and contours of national 
and postnational imaginary. However, the main focus 
of his work rests on the understanding of modernities 
at the present conjuncture, what he calls the “here 
andnow’. 

For many, ‘globalization’ (interpreted in an evo- 
lutionist fashion) captures the essence of our chang- 
ing times. But for the author, the present conjuncture 
is conceived in terms of breaks or ruptures. The chang- 
ing nature of media and migration have become the 
cause as well as the consequence of the ruptures. 
The expansion of electronic media and the growing 
movement of people across the world, according to 
Appadurai, have transformed the ways tn which 
people conceive their subjectivities and political 
imaginings. 

In the first section of the book the author invites 
us to see the implications of a rapidly changing world 
of anthropology and cultural studies. If the world has 
become truly global then our understanding of territo- 
riality, of academic disciplines, as the author rightly 
argues, is bound to change. This in turn implies that 
our ‘methodological gestures’ should also adapt to 
these changes. For instance, the phenomenan of con- 
sumerismcan neither be understood exclusively within 
the confines of a given, bounded territory of a society 
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nor with the help of state-centric methodology. At the 

centre of Appadurai’s understanding of globalization 

lies the process of contestation, conflict and complex 
negotiations in and across societies. 

The chapter on Indian cricket highlights this well. 
This is primarily a story of the indigenization of Indian 
cricket. However, this process was particularly com- 
plex. First, the colonial context inextricably linked 
Indian cricket to the politics of empire and then to the 
assertive world of nationalism; and second, the appro- 
priation of cricket (its ‘hard’ cultural form as the 
author puts it) involved not merely knowing the rules 
but breaking and reinterpreting the link between the 
game and its embodied values. If cricket is а ‘hard’ cul- 
tural form then how did it change and become a source 
of so much passion in the Indian subcontinent? How 
did Victorian values, the Britishness, so strongly 
associated with cricket, get disentangled? 

According to the author the indigenization of 
cricket in the subcontinent was a product of ‘collec- 
tive and spectacular experiments with modernity.’ 
Beginning with the colonial officials, the little rajas, 
and the indigenous religious communities, cricket 
gradually moved into the realm of a growing national- 
ist imaginary. Cricket, like so many other practices, 
showed to the nationalists the unacceptable face of 
colonialism and generated among the colonised a desire 
to beatthe colonisersat their own game. Playing the game, 
however, involved learning the codes, rules and associ- 
ated values. It was the colonial context that made this 
learning or imbibing the rules an ambivalent affair. 
Appadurai has indeed captured this ambivalence well. 
How did it all happen? Was it the vernacularization of 
cricket, combined with the expansion of media, which 
caused this ‘hard cultural form’ to melt? 

There is no doubt that the media, both print and 
electronic, played a crucial role in this process. How- 
ever, the proposition that it was through the media that 
people came to know cricketing codes which led to the 
popularity of the game does not carry much weight. It 
is perhaps plausible that a series of events or changes 
such as the decline of Indian hockey, the victory in 
World Cup cricket in 1983, and the expansion of elec- 
tronic media during and after the Asian games of 1982, 
contributed to the changing status of cricket in India. 
Equally, I am not sure if the conversation between a 
Hindi commentator and Lala Amarnath, as suggested 


by the author, projects the hybridity of language . 


and hazards of its use. To use the inadequacy of an Ш- 
informed commentator to make a larger argument 
seems to me to be stretching the point too far. 


- The popularity of cricket in the country does 
not mean that an ordinary, but passionate, lover ofthe 
game knows the difference between a googly and a 
chinaman. The real consequence and index of 
vernacularization of cricket in India 15 that, for the 
ordinary spectators, the game has finally been 
wrenched away from its Victorian roots. Cricket has 
truly become a game of the soil. In this transformation, 
as the author rightly points out, the indigenization of 
patronage, state support and commercial interests have 
played a significant role. Finally, cricket's capacity to 
rouse passion is based on its ability toexperiment with 
what Appadurai calls the ‘means of modernity’. 

Modernity is not merely about control and sub- 
jugation. It is also about contestation and coping. 
Appadurai has shown how, through an understanding 
of the colonial state's policy of classification and enu- 
meration, the project of colonialism and the opposition 
itfaced from the colonial subjects was imbricated. The 
colonial state's orientalist gaze was to a large extent 
responsible for creating new discourses оп community. 
However, the implications of such discourses were 
not fully under its control. They moved in various 
uncharted directions and shaped the subjectivities of 
the colonised, which in turn gave rise to mobilizational 


politics of several kinds. 


Anunderstanding of mobilizational politics, both 
ethnic and national, constitutes the subject matter of 
the last three chapters of the book. Appadurai’s insights 
are truly incisive and his suggestions full of theoreti- 
cal possibilities. His critique of primordial understand- 
ing of ethnic mobilization is all too familiar. However, 
his use of the metaphor of ‘implosion’ to capture the 
ethnic mobilization in recent times is extremely use- 
ful. The role of migration and the global reach of the 
media, according to him, has transformed the older 
form of ethnic politics, once territorial and anchored 
within the nation, toa mobilization which is fluid, shift- 
ing and diasporic. 

' The most provocative part of the argument lies 
in his prognosis of the nation state. For some time now, 
scholars of globalization have talked about the decline 
of the nation state. Appadurai’s book lifts this general 
understanding to a higher methodological level so that 
social science can devise ways of facing the new reali- 
ties. One might disagree with his prediction that the 
natien state is оп its death bed, but his invitation to pon- 


der over post national ways of thinking and living is 


indeed salutary. 
Not long ago, while reflecting on Kant's 
Aufkalarung, Foucault had advised that we free our- 


D 


selves from the intellectual blackmail of ‘being for or 
against the Enlightenment’. This makes our under- 
standing of modernities (even in its postmodern vari- 
ant) adequately historical, nuanced and complex. 
Appadurai's work is certainly informed by this 
Foucauldian spirit. Itisevidentthatthis spirit will touch 
even those readers who do not belong to the author's 
discipline. 


Bishnu Mohapatra 


CROSSING BOUNDARIES edited by Geeti Sen. 
OrientLongman, Delhi, 1997. | 


THIS book carries around two dozen articles, poems 
andinterviews which may, atfirstsight, seem diffused. 
Butthe editorial purpose behind them is clear: to bring 
into focus the cultural heritage that Pakistan and India 
onthe one hand, and Indiaand Bangladesh on the other, 
share with each other. 

This point can be made in a perfunctory way, 
in the sense that it is not unusual for neighbouring 
nations to share styles, forms and fashions. Butaclaim 
becomes serious when it refers to basic emotional 
amenities like language, idiom, music, poetry and 


sculpture. It becomes even more serious when the 


effort is to demonstrate that this sharing is as intense 
today as ever before. 

It may appear unfair to reduce a broad range of 
essays on language, artistic patronage, theatre, paint- 
ing, folk music, epics and urban milieus to a simple 
proposition. But it would be even more unfair to turn 
one’s back on a conclusion that Pakistan, India and 
Bangladesh continue to share a large cultural con- 
tinuum, and this sharing cannot be seen as a matter that 
belongs to history. This may be a trite proposition as 
long as one is commenting on cultural affairs. But 
the moment one formulates it in political terms, it has 
serious implications. It implies that the origin of the 


- hatred across the borders lie precisely in the territory 


ofcultural intimacy. 

` The one problem with discussions on cultural 
overlaps is their political naiveté. Discussing cultural 
sameness is not the same as waving a white peace 
flag. It could well mean exactly the opposite. Politi- 
cians across the border are the only ones who under- 
stand this and manipulate it to their advantage. As 
the generations that directly witnessed Partition 
retire from power, the unique relationships in this 
subcontinent are likely to unravel. After all, where 
in the world do we have two prime ministers who 
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were born in each others countries (Nawaz Sharif, 
LK.Gujral). 

Having saidthis, letus start with the intimate, per- 
sonal issues. The two memoirs in the collection by 
Intizar Husain and Nirmal Senguptaexpress deep fond- 
ness for the neighbouring country. Indians visiting 
Pakistan, and vice versa, genuinely feel as if they have 
found the lost love of childhood. But there is arefresh- 
ingly candid piece by F.S. Aijazuddin from Pakistan 
who feels nauseated by an Indian who approaches him 
on the streets of Paris with a whining familiarity. The 
editor deserves to be complimented for the inclusion 
of this stark essay which rescues the volume from the 
wishy-washy euphoria of naive peace lovers. Friend- 
ships between neighbouring nations cannot be brought 
about by assertions of cultural sameness, butthrough 
a political will than can create a distant respect for 
each other. Too much hugging is rarely a correct dip- 
lomatic move. 

This volume is divided into sections which make 
place for memoirs, literature and the arts, questions of 
nation-building, and of course the inevitable matter of 
national identity. There is a particularly rich section on 
music, which provides a coherent picture of folk cul- 
ture on our western, as well as the eastern flanks. 
Rakshat Puri's article on Bulle Shah and Muchkund 
Dubey's account of Lalan Fakir take us to the dense 
interwoven cultural mosaic of the countryside, in 
Punjab and Bengal respectively. Both are evocative 
pieces which open up a huge but invisible territory of 
culture. Admittedly, the section on music brings outa 
feeling of howling, desperate intimacy across the 
boundaries of politics. It outlines the index of emotions 
which are often transformed into political hostility in 
the region. It is matter of relief that despite this occa- 
sional intensity, there is much in the book that a lay 
reader willenjoy. 

This volume also provides interesting insights 
into the question of gender in Pakistan and Bangladesh. 
Salima Hashmi discusses the fate of women artists in 
Pakistan while Meghna Guhathakurta focuses on 
Bangladeshi theatre. This is probably the right moment 
to express disgust for our perpetual media focus on 
Europe and America, while we know so little about our 
immediate neighbours. 

Toconclude, this book deserves praise for its get 
up and lack of errors. If we can publish such books in 
Pakistan, India and Bangladesh, we need not make 
bombs justto feel proud. 


Ratnakar Tripathy. 
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INDIAN MANSIONS: A Social History of the 
Haveli by Sarah Tillotson. Orient Longman, Delhi, 
. 1998. 

THE traditional Indian dwelling was born out of the 
dual and contradictory rituals of community and pri- 
vacy. Thestrengths ofthe community, its bonds of kin- 
ship, its family ties, caste and professional affiliations 
created requisite proximities and distances in domes- 
tic architecture. If in the village leather workers lived 
in enclaves separate from weavers and masons it was 
to maintain a wider protective and self-perpetuating 
network than the family could offer. They knew that if 
the community perished, so would the individual. In 
the city, community boundaries were a similar neces- 
sity in the past; but they appeared in more complex 
layers — habitable overlays that stemmed from intri- 
cate relationships between the urban setting and the 
society that inhabited it. | & 
Sarah Tillotson’s book Indian Mansions is a 
record of the life and times that created these urban set- 
tings. For sheer magnitude and mess of architectural 
material, there is little to upstage the history of the 
Indian house. Hindu and Muslim houses have been 


recorded all the way across the North Indian plains ` 


from Kutch to Calcutta, in vastly differing geographi- 
cal terrains and cultural contexts and with a baffling 
variety of designs that defy easy categorization. Yet, 


Tillotson’s book is a sanely lucid account of this. 


architectural madness. Right at the start she admits 
that the only logic to analysing the material Jay in dis- 
covering some common cultural thread. It is here that 
the exceptions begin to follow arule, and a discovery 
made that the similarities between buildings lie not in 


‘their design or appearance but in the life they generate 


within. 

It is indeed a valid, though anti-classical, 
approach to analysing a building’s plan. In pushing 
architecture to the background, Tillotson’ s uses socio- 
logical data — the position of women in a household, 
recollections of those who have lived in havelis, even 
entries from Emperor Babur's diaries —to describe the 
way a house was laid out. Her concerns throughout 
the book, consequently, are with the architectural 
details and components of buildings: the baithak, the 
jharokha, the chowk, the zenana, the reception, the 
drawing room, the tehkhanas and other elements that 
emerge as a result of these cultural and historical 
investigations. Little of entire buildings or their urban 
settings makes its way into the narrative. Though 


compressed, the vast time span, and the variety and 


—£ 
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historical spread of the material makes the texta heavily 
footed version of the subject. 

The book begins ‘under the cover of darkness’; 
the absence of light, and consequently building detail, 
allows Tillotson the freedom to describe the type of 
people that inhabited the haveli – the rich merchants 
of Gujarat and Rajasthan, the noblemen of the royal 
Mughal courts, feudal landlords and ordinary people. 
In so doing she brings together a range of house types 
—as varied as the mohallas of Shahjahanabad, the pols 
of Ahmedabad, the intricate havelis of Shekhavati and 
Bikaner. Inside, the simple actions of sitting and relax- 
ing assume a variety of architectural import in differ- 
ing cultural terrains. The name given to the principal 
sitting room is itself an indication of the importance 
each place attaches to it: “The Shekhavati rooms were 
known simply as baithaks— sitting rooms; the first floor 
reception rooms of Rajasthan were known locally as 
mahals; Urdu speakers in Mughal cities referred to 
dalans, literally verandahs; and the great hall of 
feudal landowners were known as diwankhanas — 
audience halls — like their grander relations in the 
palaces.’ 

As the author points out, certain regional char- 
acteristics are alsocommon to the courtyard houses of 
North India. The havelis also enclosed courtyards, a 
chowk, or an angan, within the house. This piece of 
appropriated ground was remade within the closure of 
walls and was intensively used as the setting fora whole 
range of daily rituals. The specific requirements of the 


‘family centered each house around its own private 


courtyard, acentral open focus that did for it what the 
verandah had done for bungalow: venting the hot air 
and keeping the inside cool. The walls of the rooms 


_around if were always enveloped in apocket of shadow, 


cast by the high walls of the courtyard. Such a house, 
because of the excessive layers, did little to affect the 
climatic advantages that could have been achieved by 
orientation. Andthough suchaheavy construction, and 
the building of rooms with no direct measurable func- 
tion, had obvious implications of expense, the need for 
climatic and cultural protection necessitated this grand 
design. 

While the need for security articulated the plan 
of the mansions, the house answered to family require- 
ments in other, more familiar ways: the plan provided 
convenient slices of privacy. The courtyard separated 
the sexes—the men occupying the frontrooms enjoyed 
the public face of the house, while the women were rel- 
egated to the background, busy in the activities of nur- 
turing a household. Up above, the family bedrooms 


and work areas functioned in a more relaxed privacy, 
removed from the prying eyes of the public street, and 
the badgering and voluble exchanges within the inter- 
nal courts below. A muted light drifted through brack- 
eted windows into this quieter and more private life. 
An innate resourcefulness and sense of conservation, 
the perpetual fear of security and the scarcity; and 
indeed the need fora harmonious family life, made the 
traditional mansion an internal cloister of habitation 
too complex to be considered in purely architectural 
terms. 
In our own time, the diversity of the modern city 
— its varieties of family ties, economic status, peer 
groups and political affiliations have produced an 
unfortunate corollary to the traditional collective. At 
least in Delhi. The banding together of individuals 
imparts its own unmistakable public stamp of identi- 
fication: journalists live in a landlocked sub-division 
called Press Enclave, lawyers do the same in Niti Bagh. 
A settlement of Punjabis creates Punjabi Bagh, Swa- 
mis band together in Swami Nagar, the Bengalis carve 
out their own in Chittaranjan Park. (By contrast 
Bangalore’s more egalitarian city structure is perhaps 
reflected in its nameless addresses: Fourth Main, Third 
Cross, Seventh Road....) 
' In architecture the reasons for such affiliations 
are, of course, largely bureaucratic, and the individual 


— whether lawyer, Punjabi or swami — is forced into а. 


collective in orderto exercise his rights, buy land, build 
and live. Yet nothing of the architecture of these 
urban collectives reflects anything of the community 
that inhabits it. If the traditional city mansion attracted, 
it did so without giving away its secrets; the private 
courtyard life lay hidden behind a common vocabu- 
lary of street embellishment — carved balconies and 
elaborate doorways. The newer constructions of the 
cities, however, revel in the misconception that every 
house done in a personal style will produce a rich and 
interesting streetscape. Yetthat is rarely so. The archi- 
tectural expression that emerges outside ignores the 
architectural expression of its neighbour; a Baroque 
house shares a wall with a villa modelled on an Italian 
country house, which in turn shoves up againstaSpan- 
ish hacienda. Such individualistic efforts are not only 
irresponsible from an urban standpoint, but reveal a 
superficial understanding of individuality. An ideo- 
logy thatencourages self-expression over cooperation, 
paradoxically produces an incoherent and monotonous 
architecture. 


Gautam Bhatia 
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Comment: 


Between warmongers 


and peacemakers 


THERE are those who are for the bomb and those 
againstit. They reveal themselves, as each seems to be 
sure of respectability. Those for rely confidently on 
intellectual demonstration, those against on a ready 
recipe of morality which demands no proof. I call the 
two factions warmongers and peacemakers for conve- 
nience, to identify them quickly by fixing the nature 


ч of the distortion rather than froma taste for caricature. 


It is possible that those talking peace will lead us 
to war; that those talking war know best how to ensure 
peace. The warmongers may not be what they seem to 
be. This is often said about peacemakers; as they have 
been seen occasionally to lead to disaster, mostly 
through appeasement. We need the bomb, or the abil- 
ity to use nuclear energy, for defence. The fault of the 
warmongers is that they do notexplain why. They think 
everyone knows, and incomprehension grows by the 
day, along with hardening suspicion of bad faith or of 
congenital belligerence. 

The words in use do notfacilitate comprehension 
and feed debate. An example is deterrence. This is 
rarely explained.' Clearly the bomb will not deter any- 


1. Problems of speech and semantics vitiate debate. Concepts such 
as deterrence are worn out. thus divorced in their semantics from 
their original meaning. Problems of speech may be morc acute. 
as the vocabulary in use should carefully distinguish between 
internal and external use. and, further, between party and political 
use. Failure to make the requisite distinctions creates serious 
misunderstanding. The extravagantly noisy vocabulary with which 
the tests were hailed inside the country seemed to mislead the out- 
side world about India's motivations. It provided a fervently 
aggressive tone. It removed from them their dimension of mea- 
sured self-defence in the face of an increasingly untenable secu- 
rity risk. It diverted attention from a surreptitious and collusive 
nuclear weapons programme in the vicinity which evaded con- 
trols. The impunity that this programme enjoyed came from an 
accommodating posture on the part of the guardians of the new 
covenants that are designed to restrict proliferation. 
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. Поп is starkly simples" 


thing other than another bomb. It will not deter infil- 
tration, low level war, guerrilla movement, religious 
subversion. Unfortunately, it will not deter conven- 
tional wareither. | | 
So why do we need it? Easy. If only reality is 


invoked and demonstrated, for instance, by looking · 


at an entirely probable scene. You are at war. It is 
not inconceivable to make the likely assumption 
that the war has been imposed on you by aggression, 
or by the adventurism of which we had a taste in the 
past. (For the purpose of its credibility, the logic may 
be applied to a supposed battle initiated by your side, 
so that there is no undue claim to superior morality.) 
The other side is not doing well, orat least is in the pro- 
cess of failing in its battlefield objectives; the momen- 


tum is against the other side, and accelerating. But it , 


has the bomb and you don’t. It will threaten to use it, 
Of course it may not. Can you take the risk and keep 
on fighting?” 

The decision is difficult. You may have to call 
off the campaign. Or the balance has moved so far in 
your favour that the other side will not only threaten, it 
will use the bomb, it will drop it on you, on your cities 


oron your forces. You cannot deter it, neitherthe threat 


nor the use. The only way you can deter its use is by 


surrender, or by having the bomb yourself. Itis hardly ` 


ever said that if one does not have the bomb then the 
only deterrent is surrender. This could make people sit 
up and, for once, take notice. The whole demonstra: 


2. Here let us note that it does not matter who has initiated the . 


fighting, so that we rise above the pedantry that invokes virtue for 
strategic planning. Virtue is imperative, but irrelevant. The power 
of the argument is enhanced by allowing for the hypothesis that 
you may yourself be the a aggressor. 


2-5 
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This said, the recent bombs have changed noth- 
ing, or very little. This depends on if we have been tell- 
ing the truth on two vital subjects. Do the Pakistanis 
have the bomb? The tests do not.in themselves logi- 
cally mean that they, or us, either has the bomb. Tests 
are a means to making the bomb, they are not in them- 
selves a bomb. If they, the Pakistanis, do have abomb 
or several, we had to do what was necessary to allow 
ourselves to develop one, or several. If they already 
had the bomb, the situation today is better for us than 
before, présuming that the tests will allow us to make 
one ourselves. The logic nevertheless gives them, at 
least for the present, the advantage, simply because 
they have been ahead. 

This brings ustothe other subject which we must 
verify if we have been telling the truth. We have always 
claimed that we do not have the bomb. This is, it needs 
clarifying straight away, quite different from Pakistani 
protestations. They have not been consistent in saying 
‘that they do not have a bomb, that they have shown 
restraint since 1974, that they have felt threatened 
by India’s nuclear capability. On the contrary, they 
have on several occasions, and through the testimony 


_ of their highest authorities, admitted that they do have 


the bomb. There is other evidence to suggest that this 
is true. American agencies have presented a convinc- 
ing case. China has clearly helped Pakistan. No one 
has helped India; noteven the most ardent critics of the 
Indian nuclear programme say to the contrary. 

If we have been telling the truth, then it was nec- 
essary that we start the process of making the bomb. 
We may have some catching up to do but we are ina 
better situation today. Matters are out in the open. We 
assume that the Pakistanis have the bomb. The proce- 
dure to arrive at this conclusion is not important. They 
could have been helped by China in several ways; it is 
not necessary to speculate how. They have recently 
tested a long range delivery system which threatens 
India seriously. If we did not have the bomb, and if test- 
ing through explosions is necessary to develop one, 
then we are now better off. 

Letus deal with the proposition that we have been 
telling the truth. There is no reason to think that India 
has been lying. We are not good at it, notably because 
we cannot keep secrets, and are prone to leaks? So it 
was dangerous to allow the situation to endure, and our 
disadvantages to mount, while we festered in inaction. 


3. Some will object by invoking the legend, which is inthe making, 
that the Indian scientists managed to dupe everyone and that the 
tests we conducted covered the American agencies in the mud of 
mortification I am not quite sure about this. It might be that the 


If we have been lying then nothing much has 
changed. But we are still better off, because the essen- 
tial equilibrium is now visible and thus not open to 
errors of speculation. It is very dangerous to be faced 
with a foe who is schooled in deception and skilled in 
ruse. Inertia can cause one to languish in illusion and 
complacency. 

If therefore, and returning to the solid ground of 
logic, we have been telling the truth, then the Pakistanis 
are alittle ahead of us, but we are doing what we can to 
catch up. This is incontrovertible. 

While the facts regarding the nuclear balance are 
quite clear and amenable to coherent reasoning, there 
have perhaps been deficiencies in the internal manage- 
ment of the issue and the external diplomacy designed 
to attenuate international reactions. 

The bomb is not equivalent to virility. There is 
in recent international negotiation gathering pressure 
onnuclear proliferation. There is no reason to presume 
that the government acted out of political expediency. 
The party in power has always said that it was going to 
make India nuclear. Other parties have found irresist- 
ibleclaims to have initiated, or continued, orsupported, 
or strengthened the programme of nuclear develop- 


ment, while indulging in expedient and unprincipled - 


criticism of the government for having done what 
they said they might themselves have done or claim 
they nearly did, but which, inthe hands of this govern- 
ment, naturally became opportunistic or immoral or 
dangerous. 
_ This contradiction is evident in the attitudes and 
statements of the political formations that matter. The 
parties notin power cannot both say that they have sup- 
ported the nuclear weapon programme while they were 
in power, and that the party now in power has madea mess 
of things by taking it along the path that was already 
drawn. This is hedging bets in the extreme, a ploy aimed 
at exploiting the outcome of the explosions, irrespective 
of the trend of opinion and the course of politics. 
Nevertheless Indiacannot treat the explosions as 
a purely internal subject. To be fair, it is possible that 


Americans knew what was happening and, for motives that will 
need to be analysed in time, chose not to do anything; nor indeed 
to reveal that they knew. It should occur to someone that it would 
have been discomfiting for them to admit that they had the infor- 
mation on Indian preparations to test but did not want, or could 
notdo anything to counter them. Any number of motivations, many 
of Machiavellian inspiration or of prejudicial intent, could be 
assigned to explain American dissimulation. At worstit could have 
been an attempted trap. This may, admittedly, seem fanciful now; 
especially in intellectual circles that wrongly deny to the Ameri- 
cans the considerable sophistication and skill that the hypothesis 


implies. 
р P4 
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it did so in anticipation of sanctions and the threats 
and pressures that did not take long to emerge. It might 
have felt the need to bolster morale, to shore up sup- 
port, correctly anticipating that the opposition would 
try to make the most of the opportunity to embarrass 
the government since the nuclear issue is intrinsically 
emotive and leads straightto consternation and repro- 
bation. . 


Even so, we did succumb to a measure of jubila-. 


tion. No doubt this was partly because the scientists 
were excited, unable to contain their delight. 

Buta nuclear test is not the occasion to celebrate 
а blossoming scientific feat, or proclaim a heroic 
national triumph, or trumpet a long denied collective 


birthright. Since the science of nuclear explosions is 


now commonplace, the accent on self-satisfaction, 
jubilation and glee was misplaced, exacerbated by 
braggadocio. To some degree the defiant stance sig- 
naled in the direction of Pakistan was understandable. 
It has been meddling in Kashmir, pursuing a clandes- 
tine nuclear arms programme under a great veil of sub- 
terfuge, and attempting to construct an arc of hostility 
around us. The spate of declarations by responsible 
quarters in India has to be understood in terms of the 
politics of the country and also as a sign of the frustra- 
tion which low level wars and infiltration invariably 
create. | 

- But we do have to look beyond immediate poli- 
tical compulsions. It can be argued that management 
of the matter should have been predominantly exter- 
nalratherthan internal. 

There has been failure in preparing opinion. The 
country has followed, but more from instinct and a 
natural patriotic urge. The explosions over, the tone 
should have been grave rather than self-righteous and 
self-congratulatory. Much has been said about the 
statements made by the Minister of Defence some time 


before the tests. Retrospectively, the government ` 


has been credited with the design to prepare the pub- 
lic, a design of which it might in fact have been totally 
innocent. Too much need not be made of the state- 
ment made by the minister and the speculation which 
saw in it either government's confusion or its artful 
manipulation. 
After the tests we should have made clear why 


we had been forced to carry them out. We should also : 
have reiterated our continuing commitment to · 


denuclearisation as the essential step without which 
disarmamentis either impossible or meaningless. 
The emphasis in what we say need not be that 


we have become a member of the group of nuclear 
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powers, ready to share in the privileges that this con- 
fers and hungry for the impunity with which they can 
shrug off opinion. We cannot behave like candidates 
to a club which we deplored until we could join it and 
conduct ourselves in the same reprehensible ways 
which has made its members notorious. 

Wecould have said something along these lines: 
Weannounce with greatregretthat we have been com- 
pelled by circumstances to proceed to nuclear tests. The 
regret that we feel is all the greater in view of the con- 
sistent position which we have taken in favour of dis- 
armament, particularly nuclear disarmament and 
nuclear testing. We have been driven to the decision 
because ofthe developmentof nuclear weapons in our 
region, by powers who might be tempted to use them 
againstusorthreatento do so. The recent development 
of nuclear and delivery capabilities added urgency to 
our security concerns... and so on. It would have been 
salutary to rededicate ourselves to the objectives of 
denuclearisation and disarmament. 

There have been altogethertoo many statements 
on *weaponisation'; assertions that we did not for once 
claim to have conducted what came to be called a PNE 
(peaceful nuclear explosion); claims to a new status 
as a member of the nuclear club, and so on. The brutal 
reality is that, and always on the assumption that we 
have been telling the truth, it will take us some time to 
become a full nuclear weapons power. This requires 
industrial depth and considerable capital outlay, not 
furtive assembly lines that can be hidden from a curi- 
ous world and an anxious nation. 

А coherent and lucid public information cam- 
paign is essential for full and objective understanding 
of the tests. The absence of such a campaign does not 
necessarily constitute fatal indictment of the govern- 
ment. It should be admitted that in matters of public 
policy there is an institutional weakness inhérent in the 
system. Inspite of Parliament and its enquiries and 


questions, searching or ritualistic, the habit of sharing : 


information has not really taken root. This is deeply 
incompatible with democratic habit and style. Demo- 
cratic habit and style are more than just trappings. They 


. are designed for the public interest. 


The sharing of information entails wide partici- 
pation, the necessary condition for the contribution to 
debate on intelligence in the system. This leads to the 
fertilisation of policy-making. Policy cannot be made 
only in the corridors and antechambers of power, where 
the bureaucracy holds sway. Second, apart from the 
need for all the intelligence in the system, politics 
requires openness in debate, the admission of dissent: 


XL 


A 


Finally, information sharing is the ultimate weapon 
against the functionary. Secrecy is his final defence 
against examination. He wants protection against 
possibleexposure of his weaknesses. | 
When information is not shared, and this is quite 
apart from the legitimate dictates of secrecy, there 
can be no effective defence of public policy, and no 
genuine guarantee of the quality of public policy. The 
strength of democracy is precisely that it gives you 


popular sanction for policy. This is what the mandate - 


of the people is about. The civil servant can be insen- 
sitive to interrogation and thus unwittingly irrigates the 
suspicion that he undermines the public interest, the 
very thing that he is employed to serve. 

A word about China, which lurks furtively in the 
shadow of all that is being said about the nuclear 
programme and its rationale. Even if the defence min- 
istry of the party in power sought credibility in invok- 
ing the nuclear status of China as the reason for our 
programme, it was invariably Pakistan which lurched 
into the open atevery step. First, because any statement, 
explicit or unintended or implied which ensnared 
China seemed illusory. Itis true that China has made 
Pakistan a nuclear power – the evidence for that is no 
longer disputed — but the preoccupation with Pakistan 
could notbe camouflaged. 

It is still necessary to define a policy regarding 
China and the security implications of its nuclear and 
military preponderance in the region. We do need a 
weapon to deter China were it to be tempted to use 
nuclear blackmail, simply because it has a nuclear 
capability. This logic is only mechanical, but makes 
good sense. Nevertheless, we are far from achieving 
deterrence against China. For that we need the capa- 
bility of mutually assured destruction. This remains 
distant. 

China does indeed have the capability of massive 
destruction and prohibitive damage of Indian targets 
because it has a well developed arsenal, one that was 
developed with one, and even two, of the superpow- 
ers in mind. Ithas enjoyed a nuclear weapons capabil- 
ity for decades and has developed intercontinental 
4. The embarrassment for India when the French tests were 
announced might be recalled; as being not entirely unrelated to 
the issue in its entirety. The evening (13 June 1995) that French 
President Jacques Chirac announced the resumption of tests, the 
Indian Prime Minister was onan official visitin France. Curiously 
the announcement was made by the French President at the very 
moment when the French Prime Minister, in the course of his 
welcoming banquet speech, was upbraiding his guest for India's 
nuclear policy, particularly with regard to non-proliferation. The 


irony was not lost on observers. Some even saw the incident as 
an affront. 


- 


delivery vehicles. For the Indian reach, China is too vast 
aland and this country’s nuclear and missile capabili- 
ties are no match. All we can hope for is the ability to 
inflict serious damage, with a substantial degree of 
pain, if China launches a nuclear attack. This can be 
taken as axiomatic by. planners who are hardheaded, 
without illusions about the peaceful professions of 
neighbours. І 

The deficiency in diplomacy and public opinion 
management following the explosions has been rela- 
tive. But there is no doubt that the decision itself and 
its execution were exemplary. First, the uncharacter- 
istic secrecy has been encouraging. We are discover- 
ing a new quality in ourselves, leaving aside possible 
American disingenuousness. 

А comparison can be made with the pain that the 
French inflicted on themselves when they announced 
their last series of tests. One can compare the careful 
stage-setting of the last set of French tests with the 
suddenness of the Indian ones. The Indians did not 
announce the tests; they carried them out. They did 
not talk about a series, and then compress the timing 
because of diplomatic embarassment. They quite 
quickly and unexpectedly did two lots, and contrived 
some ambiguity about future testing. There was no 
inconsistency or change of policy. 

Unlikethe sharpturnaroundafter Mitterand, who 
actually thought that he had bound France forever not 
to test, the BJP has always said it would make the coun- 
try go nuclear. Moreover, India, across the political 
spectrum, has consistently rejected the non-prolifera- 
tion approach. The French were ambiguous about 
testing; in India there is wide support for the act. The 
French nuclear force is designed for independence 
fromallies; the Indian programme is aimed at enemies. 
This distinction is fundamental. 

Finally, there is no point in engaging in debate 
on economic waste. The fundamentalist argument is 
that the money should be spent on the poor, in improv- 
ing conditions of living, on education and the infra- 
structure. A thousand, and more, better uses for the 
money could be found. The argument can equally 
apply totanks, artillery guns, fighter or bomber aircraft, 
less murderous bombs — which also kill. It is not clear 
how one sort of dying by explosives is better than 
another, the difference being the type of explosive. Life 
is like that. Money goes to all the wrong things. But 
we live in this world, with neighbours who do not 
descend to us from paradise. | 


Ranjit Sethi 
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PRIDE and glory. А redemption of national honour. 
A recovery of our lost manhood. So went the litany 
after the ‘successful’ explosions at Pokharan. What 
we need is a shakti peeth at the site, a symbol of our 
second, and ‘true’ independence. The dust of Pokharan 
should be taken around the country, a la the Ganga jal 
pitchers during the Ekatmata Yagna in the early eight- 
ies and the Ram Mandir bricks a few years later. This, 
so the ideologues of the ruling dispensation inform us, 
is the route to anew and resurgent nationalism. 

The euphoria may have subsided somewhat 
with the equally successful testing of nuclear devices by 
Pakistan a mere two weeks after the Indian explosions. 
But the machismo still lingers on, most markedly in the 
leaders of the Pokharan state, Rajasthan. After all, they 
now claim ownership of the new holy site. : 

Strange are the ways of the victors. Forget 
Alexander and his graciousness towards Porus. That 
was only a reflection of weakness, an absence of the 
much needed killer instinct. We, so goes the refrain, 
will ground ourenemies into the dust. 

Throughout this phase of a steady rise of atavis- 
tic nationalism and pride, the ‘valorous’ state of 
Rajasthan has been conducting a war on its women. The 
state is among the leaders, from the bottom, in every 
single index of gender equity and empowerment: abys- 
mal literacy rates, a high incidence of infant mortal- 
ity, stark inequality in genderdisaggregated wage rates, 
widespread practice of female infanticide, and come 
Akha Teej — thousands of child marriages. But noth- 
ing reflects the true status of women in Rajasthan as 
the climbing graph of sexual violence. Rape, remem- 
ber, is the time honoured right of the victors. 

Earlier in the decade, the state was rocked by the 
sex scandal of Ajmer. Religious functionaries (one 
mustconfess to significant unease in the use of the term 
religious), along with petty businessmen, had for years 
successfully blackmailed young women into a sex 
racket. Expectedly, our bureaucrats and politicians 
were proverbially blind. At some stage the bubble 
burst. Given public outcry, individuals had to be 
charge-sheeted and tried. Recently, they were even 
convicted, But they cannot be jailed. The administra- 
tion has been unable to locate and apprehend them. 

A few years later, a similar scandal came to light 


_ in Alwar, this time involving important functionaries 
of the ruling party. Progress, none. The infamous 


и, 
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Bhanwari Bai rape, notwithstanding nation-wide 
protests and campaigns, fared no better. Why, the 
honourable court pronounced that the charge was fic- 
titious. The learned judges found it difficult to com- 
prehend how ‘respectable’ members of the upper castes 
could engage in such a defiling act, that too with a 
woman belonging to the lower orders. How indeed! 
Rajasthan, remember, is the pioneer in women's 
development. It is another matter that this much touted 
programme is now floundering because the govern- 


mentis unable to decide whatit should pay the saathins’ 


who are the backbone of the programme. It’s a moot 
point that Bhanwari Bai too is a saathin, one who was 
rewarded for her labours in trying to put a stop to the 
practice of child marriage by rape. ` 
Given such a glorious record, the latest ‘incident’ 
of the alleged gang rape of a young woman a second 
time around should not shock. But even in a state rev- 
elling ina Viagra induced, post-Pokharan rediscovery 


of its lost manhood, the brutal and calculated violence 


onawoman barely recovered from her earlier traumas 
cannot but force the residents of the state to hang their 
heads in shame. The object this time around was to 
unambiguously impress upon her who the real masters 
were. She, and her family, had the temerity to try and 
bring the perpetrators of the earlier crime to justice. 

Of course, the various women’s organisations 
protested, and vigorously. The National Commission 
for Women was quick on the scene. Not, however, the 
guardians of our public morality. The local media, swift 
in its sensationalising, added its usual dash of salacious 
gossip and innuendo. It was as if the woman had wished 
itupon herself. | 

The state leadership expectedly took its cue from 
the media. To the malicious disinformation campaign 
was added the damage limitation exercise in the form 
of a policy paper on women’s development. Having 
done so, it turned its attention to more important affairs 

~—strategising about the forthcoming elections. 

The ‘accused’ roam around free. Their honour 
and pride remains intact. Ina weltenschaung that places 
Roop Kanwar of Deorala alongside Padmini of Chittor, 
where jauhar is equated with forced sati, honour 
and pride are noteasily dented. Shame is a far cry. We, 
after all, have the Bomb. What’s arape ortwo. 


Harsh Sethi 
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Because chemicals аге a fact Of life . « Diacetone Alcohol, Dodezyl "епо, Isobutyi Bnzene, Dipheny! Охаів and Isophorone. 


ОГ 222 704 seminar 

Seminar brings you а 
: discussion each month 
on the problems: which 
agitate all serious peo- 
ple. Subscribe. to it 
today апа participate 
actively in the thin Ing 
. life of India... 


- Subscription charges: d КҮЙІК: 
Period . India S. Asja Rest of world 
1 year Rs.150 Rs.250 : 


3years «° Нв.400. Вв.600- 


*° ж Add Rs.15 or $2 or £1 оп outstation cheques 
a *.Add $15 or £10 for'ainrai yeaty 
Cheque/DD/MO should bo made in favour of 
. Seminar Publications' 
Seminar, F-46, Malhotra Building, Janpath, 
New Delhi 110 001 т 3316534 Fax 011-3376445 
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Three Years of Busines India 
оп CD-ROM 


India's leading business magazine is. 


now available as an even more - 
powerful research and reference 
tool. Business India CD-ROM 


allows you instant access to 


India's most comprehensive 
business and corporate databases. 


Yes, | am interested in: 


= "Seminar CD-ROM for Rs 3,500 a copy. 
2 (Overseas price: $ 150 including postage) 


ГГ Business India CD-ROM for Rs 3,500 à copy. 
(Overseas price: $ 150 including postage) 





[ Both CD-ROMs for Rs 6,000 a set. 
(Overseas price: $ 250 including postage) 


: SPECIAL OFFER! Buy both. Get a 
_ Business India Planner | 


„ FREE! 


X Business India Planner: 
i». ж with both MC stock lasts) . 





." charge my Credit Card C] VISA O MASTER CARD for Rs 


s 


Ten Years of SEMINAR 
on CD-ROM 


- For 40 years, SEMINAR has set the ` 


nation’s agenda, debating national 
and international issues, month . 
after month. Now this is available in 
the first electronic edition of 
SEMINAR CD-ROM covering 10 
years, from 1988 to 1997. 





Company шкын ЕКЕ а Mo 
Designation -—---—--——-—------—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—--—-—-—-—-—-——- 


* Address shee ааа cato 


даей------------ for Rs ---- —-- in favour of 
Business India Publications Pvt. Ltd. and drawn on —-———-—--—-—-- 
———— is enclosed. 

(add Rs20 for cheques not drawn on a Mumbai bank) or please 








. Card Member's Name: ————-——————-- 








Date of Birth: —— 

Card Member's Signature 
Date: 

Please allow six weeks for delivery , 


--- Card Expiry Date: 


Please mail this to: Seminar Publications, F-46, Malhotra Building, Janpath, New Delhi 1 10 001. 
Tel: 331 6534 Fax: 331 6445 Катан; а seminar@axcces. netin : 
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HALI'S MUSADDAS 

The Flow and EBB of Islam 
Christopher Shackle & Javed Majeed 
Altaf Husain Hali's epic poem, the- 
Musaddas (1879) on 'The Flow and Ebb 
of Urdu poetry. A key text for 
understanding the emergence of tnodern |” 
Indian literature, itis also crucial in gauging | 4l 
the response of South Asian Islam to 


A note from seminar 
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European imperialism and modernity. AR 
0 19 5640918 .1997 215 х 140 тт Ё : 
27S pp. Fs 395A B. Dear Subscriber, : 
LUCKNOW | | ( | | : 
Memories of a City M, aa Ў 
Violette Graff (editor) We post SEMINAR on the 1st of 
This book focuses on Lucknow and covers 250y years of its f | ME 
‘eventful history. It deals with the .position Lucknow held к s © 
in the panorama of Mughal politics; its rise to grandeur every. month. If your сору does А 
‘during the days of the nawabs; the trails and tribulations 
of its populace during the Mutiny and the conflicts which not ouch you by the fifteenth of Б 
emerged as part of Lucknow's transformation into a - 
colonial city. | ‚ эз 
0 19 563790 9 1997 215х140тт 296 pp. Rs475A the month, please йй us 
WHAT REALLY HAPPENED DURING THE MUTINY | | m | 
А оа са Account of the Major Events of 1857-1859 in India immediately sothatwecan send 
J.O. Taylor , ; ; 
` This is the first book, ever, to produce a day- What Really Dl S 52 ; 
by-day account of the events of 1857-59. Bof the Та гері acement. Complaint of 
This book introduces the reader to the 1 Б. А : і 
- subject, points the way to further research | А ; ` 
and contains the most comprehensive . non-receipt of copies at a later 
(around one thousand monographs) ; . 
checklist of published works, annotated and. PES f TEC 
completely up to date. (RM - r it] 1 
ы аты ee date-makes it impossible for us 
350 pp. Rs 450 А | : . : | 
; to do anything in the matter. SM 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS -. A 
2/11 Ansari Road. Daryaganj, New Delhi 110002 Circulation Manag er- 
Oxford House, Apollo Bunder, Mumbai 400001 Қ 
5 Lala Lajpat Rai Sarani, Calcutta 700020 SEMINAR 
Oxford House, 219 Anna Salai, Chennai 600006 i i t 
B/49 Mandir Marg, Mahanagar Extension, Lucknow 226006 Post Box 338 
94, Koramangala fndusuial Area, 4th “В” Cross, 5th Block, Bangalore 560095 ^l PUES 
Gayatri Sadan, 2060 Sadashiv Peth, V.N.Colony, Pune 411030 New Delhi 1 1000 1 
Hasan Manzil Complex, Frazer Road. Patna 800001 
3-5-1107 Narayanaguda, Hydérabad 500029 'Tel: 3316534 
Danish Road, Panbazar, Guwahati 781001 А 
.Fax: 011-3316445 
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CHRONICLES 
OF 
CORRUPTION 
1947-97 


HARD COVER 


ISBN 81-86558-08.X - 


i 4 Distributed by BH 
ыы 6, 4 and available at all 


Shiv Visvanathan 


Harsh Sethi | А leading bookstores - 


ed to: Banyan Books, 59, Regal Bldg. Parliament Street, New Delbi 110001. 
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over 200 projects successfully engineered to date. 
















































































































































































Today, Dasturco is a name synonymous with steel plant expertise—worldwide. From concept to completion— 


Prestigious projects handled by Dasturco include Misurata Iron and Steel Complex, Libya ; Qatar Steel Plant 
expansion, Qatar ; SIDOR IV expansion, Venezuela ; Alloy and Special Steels Plant, Egypt ; Mini Steel Plant, 
Morocco ; Trengganu Steel Plant, Kemaman, Malaysia ; Caribbean Ispat Ltd. modernisation, Trinidad 


and Tobago ; Thai Special Steels integrated steel plant at Rayong, Thailand, etc. 


In India : Visakhapatnam.Steel Plant—India’s first coast-based integrated plant; Alloy Steels Plant, Durgapur ; 
Special Steels Plant, Salem; Tata Steel and Rourkela Steel Plant modernisation; Sunflag Iron and Steel Plant, 


Nagpur—India's first composite DR—EAF plant ; Nippon Denro Ispat Ltd—India's first Compact Stnp Plant (CSP) ; 


Gopalpur, Orissa. 


Tata Steel's new integrated stee! project at Gopalpur, Orissa; Larsen & Toubro's integrated steel project, 





Tote! Engmesring— 
Concept to completion. 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY LIMITED 
Calcutta : Te! : (033) 225 5420, 225 0500. Fax : (033) 225 1422 
DASTUR ENGINEERING INTERNATIONAL GmbH 


Düsseldorf : Tel : (0211) 178540. Fax : (0211) 363913 


Sydney : Tel : (0061-2) 92473166 Fax : (0061-2) 92472587 
Tokyo : Tel : (03) 3545-3621. Fax : (03) 3545-3681 
DASTUR INTERNATIONAL INC., 


h, U.S.A. 
Те! : (001-412) 299-9422. Fax : (001-412) 299-9427 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Visit us оп Dasturco website home page : http://www.ozemail.com.au/—dastur/engg.html 
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With no one left in the world, little. 





Shreya doesn't have the. slightest 






hope of facing the future, unless she ` 






This as 3 year old Shreya gets an education. And that's where: 
: you come in. To make a dream.called 
Her parents ab andoned her Nanhi Kali come true. Through 






Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 


and vanished. If you turn the page, 





parent of a little girl like Shreya. 








By giving Rs. 100 a month towards 


: you'll do the same. 





her education, your ‘daughter’ will be ⁄ 





put into school and in fact, you will 





receive regular reports about her 






progress including a photograph. 






Nanhi Kali is a special project of the 






K.C. Mahindra Education Trust - a 






Y. 






Trust set up by one of the most 






„reputed industrial families in India. . 


A Trust that's been working since 







1953 to promote education and 


enlightenment across the country. 





р 





Since Nanhi Kali literally means . 





‘little flower’, with people like you, 







we hope to repair the broken 






petals of thousands of such 






underprivileged little girls. 


So please don't turn the page yet. 







: Supported by M/s. Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 


Nani kali 
А project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 


Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
5 Рһопе:2021031. Fax : 2852441. 
















Created by Contract for a cause. 


47. 






Yel... would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya, @ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (9 Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of К.С. Mahindra Education 
Trust for one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of ane Nanhi Kali, I would like to adopt Е Nanhi Kalis оі 7 уеягз. Thank you. 
«Anonymity of donor is assured. e All donations are exempted under section 80 С of the Income Tax Act. Ў : i 







2 THE ENVIRONMENT 


At GACL. we manufacture basic chemical 
of international standard j 


АА, NR NE СИНЕЕ * Caustic Soda Lye, Flakes & Prills 
Ag Ё ЭЛ e * Caustic Potash Lye & Flakes 
ака For дее и" * Chlorine Gas & Liquid 

e Hydrochloric Acid е Hydrogen Gas 
е Hydrogen Peroxide • Sodium Hypochlorite 
* Potassium Carbonate e Chloromethanes 
е Sodium Cyanide е Sodium Ferrocyanide 
* Phosphoric Acid 


AN ISO 9002 COMPANY 


GUJARAT ALKALIES AND 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


P.O. Petrochemicals - 391 346, Dist. Vadodara. 
Phone : 372681-2, 372981-2 • Fax: 372130 
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An Indian network that's branching out to all the right places. 


Indian Airlines is really growing ‘all « over. From 55 destinations like Leh in the north of India to Trivandrum in the 


deepest south: And to 17 locations overseas which include Colombo, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok, Kathmandu.. 


Karachi, Sharjah, Bahrain and Muscat. All made possible for you by our, widest network spanning South East Asia. 
manned by our experienced workforce of 22,000 professionals. | : P 


Come home to As Indian Aurlines - 
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| INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING & 
FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED: | 
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‘Travel first class. Pay economy. 


Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. Premier Diesel Deluxe. All the comfort 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling | without the expense. | 
a pleasure. To see the car on display, visit the dealer 
The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with showroom today. A.C. version also available. 
a range of luxurious features. | | 
Ergonomically designed bucket seats with 
adjustable headrests. Plush carpets and velour 
upholstery. Tinted glass. 118NE Synchromesh ` 
gearbox. PU steering wheel. A back-lit instrument 
cluster with a quartz clock. 
It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 
designed by FNM, Italy, that accelerates rapidly 
within seconds. Giving you unmatched economy 
of over 18 kms* from every litre. High on performance. Low on maintenance 


s PREMIER 


ИФ EMIEI 
1 "ALI The Premier Automobiles Ltd. "E 
{Йй The Premier Automobiles Ltd, TRE 


Accessories shown in the picture may not be part of standard equipment, *Source: Indian Auto Journal. RHIZIC/PALA36/28R 
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= The world’s No.1 in air conditioning. 
_  . Afterall,we invented it. 


С |, THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA 
п WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
'AIR-CONDITIONERS и MULTI SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS ш AIR HANDLING UNITS 
m CHILLERS ш COMPRESSORS | 


got 








Carrier Aircon Limited, CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS AND FACTORY, Delhi-Jaipur Highway, Narsingpur, 
Gurgaon 122001, Haryana Tel: 323231-8' Fax: 323230 » NORTH » Delhi: Tel: 6496369-72, 6495912-14, 
6494050 Fax: 6496373, 6495916, 6495907 • Chandigarh: Tel: 609035 Telefax: 608512 « Lucknow: Tel: 323083 
Telefax: 384999 • Bhopal: Tel: 558372 Fax: 573807 • Jaipur: Tel: 302193, 304067 Fax: 304330 * Indore: Tel: 542365 
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FOR THE HOME YOU'VE SET YOUR HEART ON 












Home loan plans from HDFC In ће 


shómesr possible, time , Yes, for over 





seventeen years, Our housing: finance has 
Ы. helped individuals, co-operative , societies~ 
and companies. 

We have helped over million families 
ro ser up home. Quite а comforting 


thought isn’t ir! 






Regd. Office: Ramon House, 169, Backbay Reclamation, 
Mumbai 400 020. Phone. 2820282, 2836255 
S 


E beim “=e WITH YOU RIGHT THROUGH. 
HDFC House, B-6/3, Safdarjung Enclave, DDA Commercial Complex, New Delhi 110 029 
Tel.-: 6103146, 6103147, 6102867, 6101978, 6100448 Fax: 6194817 























Pew 





A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostrils. A frown. These are 
just a few manifestations of a language 
that transcends the spoken word. 


Spontaneously communicating 











feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, . = At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fright, passion and ' over two decades perfecting а” 
pain. АП housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating 7 ж 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. In homes, offices, ) 
Devotion and dedication have enabled а industries and in agriculture. 3 
handful to master the art of self-expression. It's our way of expressing underlying | 
Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that ~ 









the performing arts, music and dance. are an inherent part of Herdillia's chemistry. & 






Excitement, anxiety, agony 
and ecstasy - 

some amazing chemical : 
reactions we all possess 


" HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


Air India Building, ` 
Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 А А 
The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhyaride, 


- Because chemicals аге a fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecy! Fhenol, Isabutyi Benzene, Diphenyl Oxide and Isophorone. 
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An Indian network that's branching out to all the right places. 


Indian Airlines is really growing all over. From 55 destinations like Leh in the north of India to Trivandrum in the 
deepest south. And to 17 locations overseas which include Colombo, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok. Kathmandu, 


Karachi, Sharjah, Bahrain and Muscat. All made possible for you by our widest network spanning South East Asia, 
manned by our experienced workforce of 22,000 professionals. 


24 S ACH 
Come home to Indian Airlines 
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Whatever. 








Whenever. 





Wherever. 


At AFL, we move anything and everything to anywhere: 
Now tell us when, where and what. 


ҒЫ. 


AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


Where movement is a science 







AMETS, е AFL FREIGHT SYSTEMS • AFL LOGISTICS • AFL INDTRAVELS • AFL SHIPPING • AFL INFOTECH 
Airfreight Limited, Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate Mumbai-400 001. * Tel: 2656761 -7. | Ambience/AF1/367 
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With no one left in the world, little 
` Shreya doesn't have the slightest 


hope of “acing the future, unless she 


This is 3 yeat old Shreya ` get an education. Ánd that's where 
: | | | you come in. To make a dream called 
Her parents ab andoned her Nanhi Kali come true. Through 


: ҚЫ E | : 5 hi KaE, you e 
and vanished. If you turn the page, ылымы А 


parent of a little girl like Shreya. 


М | ; 
you ll do the same. ^ ZA By givinz Rs. 100 a month towards 
————————————- | her educa:ion, your ‘daughter’ will be 


. put into school and in fact, you will 


receive regular reports about her 





progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kal. is a special project of the ` 
К.С. Makindra Education Trust - a 


Trust set up by one of the most , 


em “4 


reputed industrial families in India. 


A Trust that’s been working since 













De 


4 


1953 to promote education and 


ЕТ 


e 
е” 


NS 
c 


enlightenment across the country. 

Since Nenhi Kali ТРИ 
"little flower’,-with people like you, 
S “ ме hope to repair the broken 
X petals of thousands. of such 


underprivileged little girls. 


'So please don't turn the page yet. E 


О 


\ Supported by M/s. Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. ' 


Nani kali? 
A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 


Cecil Court, Manakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
- Phone 2021031. Fax : 2852441. : 













Created by Contract for a cause. р MUN j 

P S Т. 2 

Yes, I, MED SX would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. @ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) -n favour of К.С. Mahindra Education 
Trust for one year's education, Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, I would like to adopt. - |. NenhiKalisfor — — years. Thank you. 


e Anonymity of donor is assured. е All donations are exempted under section 80 С of the Income Tax Act. 





— | CARING TODAY _ 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 





eat 
шт 
Ош children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. 
For you, your family and the. environment. 
Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 
one of India's most environmenrfriendly motorcycles. 
PE Little wonder, then, that today over one and a half-million proud Hero Honda: 


- 


owners оге таКіпа ‘ап impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a 


brighter. and a pollution-free.tomorrow for the future generation. 





Ride a Hero Honda And show the world that. you care. 


18/8959/HH/AueÁupegy 


HERO. 
al HONDA 


Lee . = . ) А Leading the way 


жатан келелі 
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EU М Block Market, Gide Kailash P Part I 
| | New Delhi 110 048 ^. - 
| Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183. | 
Fabrics: xL N-5 Shep 8-09 N-7 Shop 6212761 


#10LS.C. Nelson Mandela: Road 
‘Vasant Кап) D 

New Delhi 110 070 
, Tel:.6899775, 6899778 ` 


ааа 


Е pn А 5. 2. _ iB s E 


2 17th Main, IInd Block 
`- Koramangala 
. : Bangalore 560 034 .. 

Tel: 5520004, 5532070 
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' IN INDIA AND ABROAD. : 


‘Shriram Honda, India’ 5 largest selling: portable gensets are now 
being exported to over 25 countries. • 


Irv а range of 0:5 КУА, 1КУА; 1.5 ҚУА and 9 KVA Ваа" 
"With India's largest sales and service network. 
Over 2, 50, 000 satisfied customers ° 


о 


паїа" s first ISO 9001 certifi ed Portable. Genset company. 


Бо consider all these facts before you buy a portable genset. 
Е Thén go іп" се а Shriram Honda. 


SHRIRAM 
|" HONDA 





FM Hegd. Office’: SHRIRAM ‘HONDA POWER EQUIPMENT LIMITED. 5th Floor,-Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi- 110008, 
Е Phones : 5739103- о 05, 5731302, 5723528, 5/23740, Telex 031-6861949 SHPL IN. Fax- 791. 11-5752218, 5723652. Gram : EASYLIGHT” 
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More Р257 BOX 338 NEW. DELHI 140001 


J&R OMESH THAPAR, 


tke non-political specialist too has voiced his views. In this ` 
way it has been possible to answer a veal need of today, to 
‘gather the facts end ideas of this age and to help thinking 
people arrive аќ a certai- degree of cohesion and, clarity ° 
. in facing the problems of economics, of politics, of culture 


circulation N.K. PILLAI ^ 


0 А , б 


lished from F-46 Malhotra Building, Janpath, New Delhi- 110001; -Tele опе 3316534; Fox ort- 3316445; E-mail edit. seminar @axcess. net. 1%; 


gle сору: Rs.15 | Yearly: Rs.150; £25; $35 


T MONTH 


Three year: Rs'400; £60; $90 


Reproduction xf material prohibited unless permitted. 
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NUCLEAR (IN)SECURITY 


a symposium on А 
the fallout of 


the nuclear tests 





symposium participants 


12. THE PROBLEM 
Posed by Harsh Sethi, Consulting Editor, ‘Seminar’ 

15 ' SCENARIOS IN SEARCH OF A BOMB 
Shiv Visvanatlian, Senior Fellow, Centre for the Study of 
Developing Societies, Delhi 

20 NUCLEAR POWER AND HUMAN SECURITY 
Itty Abraham. Programme Director, Social Science 

AES Research Council, New York 
E oc E NP AS 24 TESTING THE WORLD ORDER 
еле ID ce ta ote Es Siddharth Varadarajan, Assistant Editor, ‘The Times of India’ 
| 33 LIVING A NUCLEAR LIFE 

Zia Mian, Center for Energy and Environmental Studies, 
Princeton University, USA 

38 COPING WITH NUCLEAR REALITY 
Iftekharuzzaman, Executive Director, Regional Centre for 
Strategic Studies, (RCSS), Colombo 

43 А VIEW FROM NEPAL 
Kunda Dixit. journalist; Director, The Panos Institute of 
South Asia and co-publisher, ‘Himal’, Kathmandu 


x 46 MACHISMO, MADNESS AND A MESS 
L. Ramdas, retired Admiral; former Chicf of the Naval Staff, | 
Alibag, Maharashtra 5° 


50 DO NUCLEAR WEAPONS PROVIDE SECURITY? i 
М.У. Ramana, The Security Studies Programme, MIT, Cambridge 
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Some nights 

my eyes open 

and I think that 

those scientists who invented 

atomic weapons: 

whenthey heard the news of 

theterrible genocide of Hiroshima-Nagasaki, 

How did they sleep at night? 

Did they, forasecond even, , 

Get the feeling that what they had ce 

Was not right? 

Ifso, then time will not put deni in the dock. 

But ifnot then history willnever 

Forgive them. . 
— A.B. Vajpayee* 


INDIA goes nuclear, screamed the ecstatic headlines. 
The prime minister smiled, flashing a victory sign. 


Opinion polls reported an upbeat mood. The оррові-- 


tion was in disarray. This was mid-May, 1998. > 

. Ten weeks after the ‘successful’ explosions at 
Pokhran, the absence of euphoria, even among those 
whocelebrated ‘the smile of Buddha’ with sweets and 
crackers, is evident. The hype about our great scien- 
tific achievement; of having restored pride to an emas- 


` culated nation and in one fell swoop, of having altered 


* “Тһе Pain of Hiroshima’, іп My Fifty-one Poems. Kitab Ghar, 
Delhi, 1995 (translated from Hindi). 


Nuclear (in)security 


The problem 


the global power balance, no longer dominates the 


media. Instead, what we witness is a desperate exercise 
- of damage limitation, hopefully without losing face. 
So why isitthatafteraquarter century of nuclear : 


ambiguity we decided to gatecrash into the exclusive 


and ‘immoral’ club of the nuclear, weapon states? - 


Surely, not just because the BJP, leader in the ruling 
coalition, had never hidden its intention of exploding 


the bomb. Or that its tired old men, hamstrung by the 
` unseemly wrangling in their political arrangements, 


were keen to demonstrate decisiveness. Or even that 


the bomb was expected to deliver significant domes- ` 


tic political advantages. 
Central to the imagination of the nuclear advo- 
cates is the belief, mistaken, that the bomb implies 


` power. The argument being that in an unequal world 


dominated by the P5 states, the route to our rightful 
place in the comity of-nations is through ignoring the 
NPT and CTBT and forcing entry into ‘the club’. Only 
then will the world take us seriously. 

The pro-bombers have repeatedly asserted that 
we had no option, that continuing nuclear ambiguity 


offered no further advantages, that with the final dates 


for ratifying the CTBT fast approaching, the time to go 
overtly nuclear was now. It was further argued that our 
security environment had worsened, that given the 
speed with which Pakistan was developing its nuclear 
and missile programmes, ostensibly with sub-rosa help 


from Chinaand the US, the time for diplomatic initia- 
tives was over. 

There were claims about other potential benefits. 
One expectation was that having demonstrated our 
nuclear capacity we could successfully bargain for a 
permanent seat on the UN Security Council. Or that 
we could now, more meaningfully, settle outstanding 
issues with our neighbours. Even that this would 
reduce the possibility of war. 

Critics have pointed out that the decision to go 
overtly nuclear was badly handled, particularly in the 
early display of jingoistic exuberance and a blasé 
unconcern about diplomatic fallouts. All thatit managed 
was to provide Pakistan the ‘justification’ for its retal- 
latory testing. And the unnecessary targeting of China, 
that too in a badly drafted letter to Bill Clinton, only 
helped further consolidate the Pakistan-China axis. 
Our other neighbours, whatever their public pro- 
nouncements, cannot be pleased about N-bombs 
in their backyard. Even more because we were too 


- foolish and arrogant іп not immediately writing to 


them, allaying their fears and offering thema no nuclear 
use, no war pact. 

` Globally, both India and Pakistan have added to 
insecurity and increased the likelihood of nuclear pro- 
liferation. With the end of the Cold War and the break- 
up of the Soviet Union, the little progress that had been 
made towards denuclearisation has been pushed back. 


To first focus on security and defence. Just how 
does anuclearised sub-continent enhance our national 


or regional security? Nuclear neighbours, more 50: 


with a history of discord, make for an unstable brew. 
Unlike in the US-Soviet Union case, the time differ- 


ence between any one side making a move and the other’ 
retaliating is so short that there is no possibility of con- 


sultation or withdrawal. 

Realists argue.that nuclear weapons are not for use 
but for deterrence, that the sole stated purpose’ of such 
weapons is to prevent their use. Strange logic. Just how 
does this rule out nuclear war? Ever heard of accidents, 
miscalculations, or madmen? The number of times the 
world has come close to exterminism is legion, all well 
recorded. But yet, we persist with the delusion. Finally, 
possession of nuclear weapons does nothing to reduce 
the likelihood of cross border infiltrations, low intensity 
conflict, oreven conventional war. Baldly stated, we will 
not resolve Kashmir by going nuclear; all we have done 
is to successfully internationalise it. 

By no account does going nuclear reduce our 
defence expenditures, already much too high fora poor 
country. If we total up the cost of the bomb (number/ 
types), delivery mechanisms (missiles/aircrafts/sub- 
marines), surveillance systems, command and control 
mechanisms and all the associated paraphernalia 
required for a credible nuclear capability, only then do 
we realise what we have let ourselves in for, more so 
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since weapon systems require constant upgradation. 
The argument that ‘national security recognises no 
costs’ only contributes to taking the issue outside the 
purview of reasoned debate. 

And then there are sanctions, an inevitable fall- 
out of the decision. We may put up a brave face, but 
there is no running away from the fact that they will 
hurt. Itis not just reduced foreign investment, the aban- 
doning of projects mid-way, or new restrictions 
on trade and aid — the harsh reality is that we have 
become an insecure destination, a high risk one. Couple 
this with high defence expenditures resulting in a 
re-allocation of resources away from production and 
welfare sectors, and the true costs startemerging. 

Finally the slogan, Jai Vigyan. Why a ‘success- 
ful demonstration of afifty year old technology should 
be touted as aremarkable achievement of Indian sci- 
ence appears bizarre. We may be entitled to satisfac- 
tion on a rare display of teamwork, on our ability (for 
once) to keep the decision secret, on successfully tak- 
ing the US spy establishment by surprise, oreven that, 
unlike Pakistan, our nuclear technology was purport- 
edly swadeshi. But, as a scientific achievement, 
Pokhran II, though an advance on Pokhran I, is noth- 
ing to write home about. Far more distressing is the glo- 
rification of our science and scientists in developing 
weapons of mass destruction. And the fact that our 
senior scientists are willing, if not eager, accomplices 
in this deliberate erasure of potential holocaust. 

Itis insufficiently realized that the fuelling of our 
nuclear programme owes as much to our amoral sci- 
entists as our amoral politicians, across the spectrum. 
Soexcited are they with their nuclear experiments and 
toys, and the possibility of increased resources and 
accolades, that they seem to have forgotten even the 
pangs of conscience and guilt that afflicted those who 
worked on the Manhattan project, particularly after 
Hiroshima. Or that even when the war with Japan was 
conclusively won, the bomb was dropped at Nagasaki 
as part ofa scientific experiment. 

There is, whatever Raja Ramanna, the ‘grandfa- 
ther’ of the Indian nuclear establishment might claim, 


nothing defensible about nuclear technology, evenless ` 


the decision to weaponise. In the five decades since the 
technology first made its appearance, we have still not 
managed to reduce the hazards associated with the 
nuclear industry. Even as a mode of generating elec- 
tricity, euphemistically called peaceful use of nuclear 
energy, it remains unsafe and uneconomical. As a 
weapons system, itis indiscriminate, not just between 
soldiers and civilians, but between present and future 


Nuclear (in)security 


generations. No wonder, the International Court of 
Justice at the Hague pronounced the use of nuclear 
weapons as violative of international humanitarian 
law. Incidentally, the Indian deposition on to the 1С) 
argued strongly foracomplete ban on the use of nuclear 
weapons. And this as recently as 1996. 

All nuclear establishments are secretive. They lie 


‘about the costs and the potential hazards associated with 


their profession. In most places, including India, they seek 
and secure relative autonomy from not just the public but 
political authority. Our atomic establishment has never 
been put througha public audit. You nevercometo know 
aboutcost over-runs, radiation leaks, cancer deaths, what- 
ever. If anything, itis hyper sensitive to criticism, help- 
ing consolidate what Robert Jungk calls an Atom Staat. 
Further, their internal drive to produce bigger, 
better, more destructive weapons leads them to devise 


new languages of risk, promise new possibilities of 


power—acombination that the political establishment 
finds difficult to resist. No wonder, for the first time 
we heard ofthe need fora military-industrial complex. 
AndourMinisterof Defence obliged by throwing open 
the Defence Research and Development Organisation 
(DRDO) to the private sector. 

The real argument against the nuclear option is 
moral and ethical. Ashwatthama's use of the brahm- 
astra resulted in his mani being snatched away by 
Krishna. Being immortal, he was condemned to being 
a pariah in perpetuity, wandering somewhere in dis- 
grace. A mindset that can reduce the possibility of 
total extermination to game theoretic scenarios of 
acceptable risk is evil and merits unilateral rejection. 
Letus notforgot that both Brazil and Argentinacalled 
off the military part of their nuclear programmes once 
civilian rule was restored. So did South Africa after 
Nelson Mandela took over. So did Scandinavia, Ger- 
many and Japan. We do have precedents. 

Living under the constant threat of extermination 
is hardly conducive to reasoned discourse. But that is 
what our respective ruling establishments have brought 
us to. The one silver lining is that many people, experts 
and lay citizens, have for once come out against the 
decision to overtly go nuclear, the plan to move from 
capability demonstration to weaponisation. And so is 
the case in Pakistan. Our rulers have started frantic 
damage limitation exercises. Possibly the usual South 
Asian inefficiency will be enough to thwart the gran- 
diose plans. Maybe wisdom will finally prevail. This 
issue of Seminar is dedicated to this hope. 


HARSH SETHI 


- Scenarios in search of a bomb 


SHIV VISVANATHAN 


THE following drafts, found at the 
Mohan Singh Place coffee house in 
Delhi, were passed onto the CID by an 
informer. The notes were a great 
source of consternation and puzzle- 
ment. They were: not the usual 
peacenik nonsense and what made 
them even more suspicious was that 
there was laughter in them. Early eff- 
orts to empirically evaluate the docu- 
ments proved futile. When that didn’t 
work, the extracts moved up the hier- 
archy, eventually landing up at the 
table of O.M., Deputy Director. О.М. 


read them, laughed and then turned - 


thoughtful, The notes were ‘as if’ 
pieces, heuristics but extremely real 
andratheraccurate. O.M. had only six 
months left in office and he was fed 
up with politicians and the bomb. He 
decided to add his bit of defiance and 
putthe notes back into circulation. 
Imagine yourself іп the RSS 
office. Don't think of men in khaki 
shorts or shopkeepers with bulging 
stomachs. Think ofageneration beyond 
theSavarkars andthe old AryaSamajis 
with martial moustaches, raised on 
Tilak and Lajpat Rai. They are sitting 
around the table; men like Gurumurthy 
and Govindacharya. Tired of seeing 
India lose again and again. Thinking 
of India with its civilizational past and 


its flaccid democratic present. An 
India of continuous defeats with a 
report card of B minuses. 

‘These are nationalists who have 
projected theirego on to the state. The 
State as a persona, not the machine like 
state of socialism. Nor the effete state 
of Jawaharlal or the designer boutique 
state of Rajiv and Sonia. A state that 
is the ultimate Rorschach of a middle 
class desperate to be great. A middle 
classtired of socialism, happy tobecon- 
sumers but desperate to share great- 
ness and havea momentin history. 

These are powerful men, actors 
who feel that the Indian state was with- 
ering away because it had no theory 
of greatness. They know that the BJP 
is a trend-setter by default, that the 
Congress and United Front are just 
weaker versions of it. The BJP has a 
clarity beyond their confusion, aclar- 
ity that combines both banality and 
greatness. The banality of consumer- 
ism and the heroism of the state. Their 
Archimedean equation: Markets and 
State power = Greatness. Better than 
Soviets+Electricity =Communism or 
the pseudo-secular ‘dams and labo- 
ratories are the temples of modern 
India’. | 

They know that what India 
needs is an affable hybrid, something 
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nativist based on potboiler history 
and something global. Govindacharya 
tried tosum itup. Dabur+ BARC- Suc- 
cess. They were looking for words, 
. slogans, which could be both fixed 
and protean. Digital words, something 
disembodied and yet attractive 
enough for everyone to lay claim to 
them. They needed to convert weak- 
ness to strength. Problem: 900 million 
people is a demographic nightmare. 
Solution: 900 million people is a mar- 
keting dream. Moral: move from 
demography to consumerism. 

Step II was simple. Appropriate 
the discourse of the other. Reclaim 
secularism from your opponents. That 
shifts attention from yourcommunal- 
ism. Insist on the uniform civil code. 


That makes you as secular asthe met- . 


ric system. Now grab nationalism. Eat 
into your opponents’ capital and insist 
yours is the only legacy left. Modern- 
ize through cinematique rathyatras, 
but in Toyotacars. Provide the idea that 
you are modernizing your heritage. 
Paramilitarize the mind ofasociety so 
that everyone has the unconscious of 
asoldier salivating when the flag is up. 
Then change the meaning of the flag. 
Create a tutorial college nationalism. 


В... citizenship should be 
Pavlovian and based on minimal 
myths: А great civilization. А nation 
whose time has come. The great mod- 
ernizers, Project your leaders as arche- 
types. Advani asthe modernized RSS. 
Rithambara as the ascetic woman. 
Sushma Swaraj as the careful budget- 
balancing housewife. Vajpayee as the 
leader every Congressman wants. 
Pramod Mahajan as the eternal com- 
merce graduate. Remember, com- 
merce is the true university model. It 
has everything and nothing. Now if 
you want physics, let it wear an 
angavastram like Murli Manohar 
Joshi. Project him as the sage with new 
powers, the rishi withaPh.D. degree, 
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at home in the Science Congress but 
relaxed inajagaran. 

Learn from the modern. From 
Wall Street. From Downing. From 
Madison Avenue. Remember propa- 
ganda should never be flat-footed. 
Advertising taught one that: Voting 
for the BJP is like starting a long affair 
withthe nation. Offer dreams and uto- 
pias. Dreams for the individual con- 
sumer and utopias of a great state. 
Hybridize, but by absorbing the old. 
Result: BJP looks like the old Congress. 


ProfessorM.G.K. Menon thinks so. So 


does India Today.-Hint that Indira, 
Rajiv and Sonia are aberrations. 
Project Vajpayee as the ethnic Nehru 
and Advanias the uncaged Patel. 
Now youare set. You have made 
itto power, but with grace-marks. You 
have topped the university with 56%. 
You need 12 to 16 grace-marks. А 
middle class nightmare. A stigma one 
hastocarry till the nextexam: 


Ta times, particularly when 
the girl next door has the mind of a 
Cleopatra and the physique of Big 
Bertha. Survival in politics becomes 
a three-legged race with her and you 
start stumbling and looking indeci- 
sive. What do you do? Simple. Hijack 
the legacy of earlier regimes, add 
tadkaand present itas yourown. What 
did India produce in the last 50 years? 
A nation, science and a confused 
middle class. What can rejuvenate all 
three? What can give the nation-state 
legitimacy, science, a purpose, and the 
middle classes asense of euphoria and 
participation? Enter the Bomb. The 
bomb is inflatable ego, an inflatable 
raft; itis inflated science. It is a high, 
the Viagra for a tired India. Trans- 
lated, chyavanprashin every mouth. 

Phase Iis notso easy. You have 
taken someone's play and signed as 
author. But the crowd loves it. You 
have delivered the lines that others 
were rehearsing. How does one pro- 


ceed, mark one's way? One needs trial 
balloons. 
Power to be power mustremem- 


ber its contiguity to the clownand the, 


frontman. Remember you can think 
aloud through them. Remember they 
are dispensable, disposable. Enter 
Rangarajan Kumaramangalam and 
George Fernandes, ready to go where 
angelsandtheRSS feartotread. Any pre- 
text will doforthesetwo. An informal 
interview. A business talk. Announce 
China is the real danger, which it is. 
Declare that nuclear power is good, 
clean Brahminic stuff, which itis not. 
Test the air with canaries that can also 
sing. Meanwhile the bombs are ready. 

A sequence of them. Now you 
arrange them in a series which 
represents India. 50 years of Indian 
waffling, whining, ambiguity and 
hypocrisy fast-forwarded into clarity. 
First the simple Pokhran bomb of 
1974 vintage. A reminder of our Indira 
Gandhian past. A salute to the Con- 
gress. Then a medium device, abit like 
the UF. Then the hydrogen bomb to 
announce that the big boys (BJP) have 
arrived. Then two designer bombs, so 
that those in the kriow can smell the 
real touch of nuclear cuisine from 
aperitif to dessert. Bravo. 


Е... bomb needs two things: 
security to provide secrecy and a PRO 
agency to coordinate the aftermath of 
the announcement. Everyone should 
feel the bomb 15 theirs. India should 
stand prouder. But like the US dollar, 
there have to be twin messages. One 
must telegraph both money and 
power. To avoid or trim sanctions, one 
must speak the language of the mar- 
ket. Tell the world that India has a 
middle class, bigger than Europe. A 
consumer market that will make 
businessmen drool. It is our banal, 
maligned, unheroic middle class that 
comes to our rescue. Consumerism 
and the atom staat, i.e. consumerism 


——- 


| 


at the megaton level. You produce it; 
we will eat it — Coke. Basmati rice. 
Comics. Condoms. Music. Electri- 
city. Pornography. Donald Duck. 
Chewing Gum. Chips. Food. Energy 
Infrastructure. If the bomb makes us 
feel Indian, the middle class com- 
pletes the Clintonization of India. No 
American is going to abort a market 
ofthatsize. 

Temporary outrage, why not?I 
will huffand puff'and blow your house 
down. The happy hypocritical noise of 
politics. Remember the Olaf Palme 


‘strategy. Come to India to talk peace 


and quietly sell your Bofors guns. 
Peace and a bit of trade. Every bania 
understands it. So does every Ameri- 
can and Japanese. 

RSS Sutra-I 
TheH-bombisascientific experiment. 
The H-bomb is athought experiment. 
Equation-I: Consumer democracy 
*Statist jingoism = Globalization 
Equation-IT: Swadeshi= анды 
+ Kellog Cornflakes. 


B. let us settle for Equation 
One. What now? Continue borrow- 
ing. Borrow the myths of the enemy 
but change history by enacting it as 
myth. Take three simple myths: 

* The Just War hypothesis (Christian) 
* Islamic Bomb 

* Historical Necessity (Marxist) 

and transform them, Hindu style. 


Take the desert sands of Pokhran and: 


shilanyas it through Rajasthan. The 
atomic jal, gel. It is the Babri model 
alloveragain. Make every Indian feel 
a part of historical necessity. Also let 
every Indian inventhis own bitof natio- 
nalism. Protest against the US. Fast in 
front of the UN. Beat up another com- 
munity. Just enough to keep things in 
order. If there is excess, crack down. 
What is the Rapid Action Force for? 


Flood India with the atomic jagaran | 


from Baba Sehgal to Anuradha 
Paudwal. 


Think of two further exercises. 
Rememberthe flag is like aspectrum. 
There is infrared and ultraviolet, 
which are not formally represented. 
On one side, think of the new corpo- 
rate citizens of India. Coke. Pepsi. ITT. 
The coy bevy of banks. Exim. Also 
Enron. Even the Japanese, ready to 
weep at sanctions, setto play samurai 
fora few weeks and then plan for busi- 
ness as usual. Woo them all. They are 
the fourth stripe to the flag, our united 
colours of Bennetton. 


F. once, the NRIs are going to be 
useful as a power group to work on 
recalcitrant US Congressmen. As cha- 
nnels for finance in the tough interim 
period. As advocates of long distance 
nationalism. Mera Bharat Mahan 
looks beston internet. 

Also play iteasy. Tell the Ameri- 
cansthat China violates human rights. 
That Pakistan is getting Islamic. 
Enough to splinter opinion. Remem- 
ber it is the lobbies which are danger- 
ous butan election contribution ortwo 
helps. Indians abroad should behave 
like the Jews. Remember there are 
more Zionists in New York than in 
Israel. Similarly, we should have more 
swadeshi jingoists in Silicon Valley 
than in New Delhi: Weave these tech- 
nocratic fundamentalists into the 
cause; give them awards for their 
internet valour. They will love it and 
also feel that India with the killer ins- 
tinctis reborn. Remember who weare. 
The India of Khorana and Arundhati 
Roy, Viswanathan Anand and Sachin 
Tendulkar. What does Pakistan have 
to match? Their Who’s Who is emp- 
tier than the neanderthal telephone 
directory. 

If the timing is crucial, time is 
equally so. When the euphoria of the 
first six months is over, there will 
come the time to pay toll tax. Now 
comes the mastery of details. Sign 
CTBT but cringe at every line. Join the 


Big Five hypocrisy. The five with 
AIDS who pretend to be virgins. But be 
less jingoist in international circles. 
Be the quiet tough boys. Leave the 
Billy Graham stuff to USA and Blair. 
They do it better, 

Step one is simple. Withina year 
you are back in business. Once the sanc- 
tion games have been played, it is time 
to increase moral capital. Remember 
thisisalsoascale. Atoneend is Saddam 
Hussein. He is 10 onthe Gaddafi scale, 
i.e. he has zero moral capital. At the 
other end is Nelson Mandela. He has 
surplus. We have to move tothe Mandela 
end. After all we have fought nuclear 
apartheid. Show we are independent 
but mind our business. We are not 
communist or Islamic. We will fight 
terrorism, drugs, AIDS. Play the World 
Bank’s good boy theory of gover- 
nance. The rules are simple: 

* Emphasize human rights (i.e. remove 
child labour) 
* Respect contracts (free market i 
yes to CTBT) : 
* Fight terrorism 
* Organize campaigns against drugs 
* Go big on fighting AIDS 

- Globalization is simple as faras 
the Americans are concerned. Even 
better. Get moral by getting intoall the 
ecology committees. 

Support the United Nations 
force. We should be home ina year. 
Jai Shri Ram. But now let us move to 
Take Il. 


А... the secret committee of 
US Congressmen appointed by 
Clinton to monitor sanctions goes 
haywire. Worse, assume there is ariot 
or two. Add to it a human rights vio- 
lation that pins the Shiv Sena and, 
worse, is played up by The New York 
Times and Newsweek. Тһе sanctions 
begin to bite as Blair gets back to the 
colony on ће second round. 

Partly, there is also a miscalcu- 
lation. We didn't listen to the warnings 
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about playing it cool. Our defiance 
was too strident and the US decided 
to project Pakistan as a major player 
in the Islamic group. We have to be 
punished. 

There are the divisions in India, 
à distortion in the swadeshi agenda. 
The public likes the nuclear politics 
but the business community is not too 
happy about the opening up of the 
economy. The old family firms and 
the new fixers fee! intimidated. The 
Bajajs, the Nandas, the Shrirams, the 
Kirloskars, and our friendly Jet Air- 
ways feel globalization does not help 
them. In fact, it exposes them. Short 
of the Ambanis, these firms are fairly 
moribund. 


Т. government gradually realizes 
that the biggest beneficiaries of social- 
ism have been Indian businessmen. 
Withall thecontrols, they have become 
perfect slobs. Their strategy had been 
simple. Complain about controls, 
champion free market and freedom 
and be socialism’s biggest beneficia- 
ries. Now, without socialism, Indian 
business feels orphaned. Nude. Hypo- 
critical. Desperate fora fig leaf. 

One needs anew buzzword and 
thank God for swadeshi. When your 
politics does not work (i.e. you are still 
a second-class power) and your busi- 
ness doesn’t work (you are a third-rate 
business community), then swadeshi 
helps.Itisa moral capital that you can 
borrow at low interest rates. So a deal 
is struck between BJP and business 
to cap globalization. In the name of 
swadeshi. 

The strategy is simple. Spreada 
sense of paranoia. No one loves us 
because we are as good as them. To 
populism, add abit of repression. You 
can handle repression through natio- 
nal security. Marry national security 
and swadeshi and you are home. Even 


if the home is a second-rate one and | 


you feel like sawdust Saddams. So the 
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BJP stalls MNCs through principled 
attrition. The Left can’t complain and 
the Congress is ambivalent. By that 
time even Chandrababu Naidu ts 
deeply implicated and anyway com- 
puters is one field in which we are 
shining bright. 


O ne thing about mediocrity is that 
itis never lonely and it has ‘moral 
luck’. The Pakistanis provide us with 
a border skirmish, something small 
and just right for our jingoistic boots. 
The gung-ho epidemic spreads again 
and even sensible people heave a 
nationalist sigh or two. The US gets 
tough and BJP behaves reasonably. 
Things simmer down and so it moves 
to handle the enemy within. 

It moves against the unions 
obtaining control of them. The new 
anti-hartal laws make it easy. INTUC 
and AITUC reel under the onslaught. 
Their leadership is impotentas a group 
of Weimar politicians. Worse still, 
Jyoti Basu obliges by giving up the 
ghost and the CPM is tottering in 
shambles in Bengal. With Mamata 
happy to bea well-behaved Jayalalitha, 
the RSS ideologues grin smugly to 
themselves. Apart from one or two 
burps from the PUCL-Amnesty sec- 
tion, the stables are clean. The next 
election sees the BJP home with 278. 

Still, there is uneasiness in the 


air. It is the people who seem tired of 


swadeshi. Democracy is one import 
they don’t wantto embargo. But natio- 
nal security needsbiggersolvents than 
disquiet. Indians, like the Pakistanis, 
are ready to eat grass as long as they 
have the bomb. 

There isasmall addendum tothe 
above. Govindacharyaand Gurumurthi 
felt an internal audit of decisions and 
strategies was necessary. The usual 
astrologers promising greatness in 
2001 was not enough. They felt the 
need to talk to someone wise, above 
the noise of everyday politics. They 


decided to meet ‘the historian’. 

The old historian smiled, chew- 
ing quietly on some invisible nut in 
his mouth. ‘The BJP regime is a soft 
state,’ he said, ‘astate withouta vision. 
It thinks of consequences for about 
two weeks. Empires are not built ina 
fortnight.’ 

The ideologues were uneasy, 
wondering whether the visit was a 
good idea. ‘What is to be done?’ one 
of them asked. 

‘Ah! A Leninist, the old man 
said, while the group looked puzzled. 

‘Abolish Sunday,’ he said. ‘We 
didn’ ауе Sunday two hundred years 
ago. The British brought italong with 
them. Wait, let me explain. Fight sanc- 
tions by changing categories. You 
can’t drown an amphibian,’ he said. 
‘Also stop reading Glimpses of World 
History. 


O., Govindacharya understood. 
A guerrilla war of categories. A civi- 
lization confronts the rest. A civiliza- 
tion encapsulating a nation state. The 
old man continued. ‘Understand 
China. Not Pakistan. The latter is 
still fresh behind the ears. It has no 
history beyond fifty years. China has 
Needham,’ he added. He was refer- 
ring to Joseph Needham's Science 
and Civilization in China, a work as 
hugeas the Great Wall. Wedon'thave 
a set of volumes like that. Only an 
empire can extract tribute as a labour 
of love. All India gets are the Naipauls 
and Nirad C. Chaudhuris and the new 
adolescents writing about pimples and 
IAS officers. . 

An IAS officer 1s a patwari. He 
is too small-scale. Power should cre- 
ate awe, grandeur. It has a complex- 
ity thata village bully orastreet goon 
does not have. And the BJP is still a 
gathering of munshis. 

‘Smell like a civilization,’ he 
pleaded. ‘And that is whatis wrong with 
allof you. When Bill Gates comes, you 


drool. When Albright sniffles, you 
proclaim pneumonia. You live in a 
state of psychological siege. You act 
as if you want sanctions, otherwise the 
world does not know whether you 
exist.’ Pramod Mahajan laughed and 
then spluttered to a stop. There was a 
` silence around the room, expectant 
and waiting. The old man, they knew, 
was warming up. 

‘Sanctions are good forus. Look 
at a small state like.Cuba. It fights 
sanctions and lives. The quality of its 
agriculture has improved. It does not 
use pesticides and idiot fertilizers. 
Sanctions help only the object of sanc- 
tions. We should use it to switch 
tracks, create a real state.’ He looked 
sadly at the group around him. What 
he needed were samurai, not BAs 
afraid of failing exams. ‘Why wait for 


sanctions? Let us renounce aid our- - 


selves. Why wait to diet, when we 
should be fasting? Refuse to be a glo- 
bal market. Our markets are big 
enough to sustain us. Say no to Pepsi, 
Enron, Coke and watch them panic. 
They can only blame Clinton. Reverse 
the process. Confront the amoralism 
of America and say it must face sanc- 
tions till Bhopal is paid up for. Cap- 
ture the ground.’ 

“Youcan’tbribeateetotaller with 
whisky. Alcoholics can’t fight sanc- 
tions. Think that you are an empire. 
` Don’t act like students complaining 
aboutatough exam paper. Change the 
questions. Change the rules of the 
game.' There was consternation in 
the crowd. Someone felt he was not 
realistic. Suddenly the historian was 
angry, like milk boiling over. 

‘Idiots,’ he snapped. ‘Don’tyou 
know that the Machiavellian moment 
and the Gandhian moment are the 
same. They demand self-control. 
There isase/f in self-reliance and self- 
control. Who are you? What are your 
dreams? True empires are civiliza- 
tions. You don’t build them on punc- 
tuation marks. You need men to match 


the cosmos. Legislate a different 
world. Understand power. It has the 
fury of a waterfall and the delicate 
accuracy of a titration. Even excess 
has to be calculated.’ 


T new princes listened and asked: 


*What should we do?' The old man 
knewthey were playing Mahabharata. 
These were the Pandavas tired of the 
B+Bhishmas in the RSS. He wondered 
if they realized that state formation 
had altered since then. He repeated for 
them. ‘Stop acting as if you are under 
siege. Act normal. Feel the logic of 
empire. Humpty Dumpty did not build 
the Great Wall of China.’ 

‘Step II. Celebrate. Announce 
that you are cleaning up the Yamuna. 
It is a sewer. A ditch. Your sense of 
power smells of sewage. Let it flow. 


Leta person drivinguptoDelhiseethe , 


Yamuna flow past Lal Qila. Remem- 
ber the nuclear bomb is asymptom of 
our need for power. It is not power 
itself. We are not yet Japan or Ger- 
many. Also know that power needs 
generosity. Itcan'tthrive on myths of 
scarcity. Give arid give in a way that 
stuns the world.’ 

‘Give what?’ asked the audience. 

He ignored the question. ‘Have 
youread Castro?’ 

‘He is a communist,’ butted 
someone. ‘Silly,’ The old man replied, 
“America has made more nationalists 
into communists than Stalin did. Try 
to understand the Castro of the earlier 
period, proud of the revolution, proud 
of Cuba’s work on sugar.’ Inaspeech, 
he said, "Who would ever think of pat- 
enting Shakespeare or Cervantes? 
Who would dream of patenting jazz? 
We declare all research on Cuban 
sugar free.’ That was Castro’s ima- 
gination. We can go better. We have 
40,000 varieties of rice. More than 
Americacan dream of. Let us declare 
our gene plasm as free. FREE. A gift 
from the greatest community of inven- 


tors we ever had, our agriculturists. 
Let us refuse to recognize all patents 
on life and many Third World coun- 
tries will follow. American NGOs 
willalso help. The First World would 
look silly trying to patent ginger and 
turmeric.’ 

"Then, reverse the model in a 
controlled way on the bomb. Declare 


.that new provisions must be elabo- 


rated. A scaling down of weapons 
must be introduced. Make the Japa- 
nese or Germans їп charge of the time- 
table. Ask for the year 2000 as the first 
target. Insist that the number of weap- 
ons be used as an indicator for pollu- 
tion counts. Insist on a UN tax оп һай 
we too are willing to pay, just like glo- 
bal emissions, and this time the cows 
won't get in the way. Keep the world 
guessing.’ - 

"Mahathir got it right when he 
said usury was wrong. Only he didn't 
sustain it: So he sounded like acranky 
voice in the wilderness.’ 

` ‘Plan. Move away from petro- 
leum. It is enslavement. Find new 
sources of energy. Make India the 
home of alternate energy. Teach the 
Chinese what a great leap forward is. 
Butto do that you must revitalize your 
architecture, your rivers, your build- 
ings, and yourtransport. Youcan’t be 
a great power on bombs alone. That 
much Soviet Russiacan teach you.’ 

‘Make the bomb the text not the 
pretext. Teach the Chinese and Japa- 
nese athing ortwo aboutcivilization.' 


T.. BJP ideologues were embar- 
rassed. They thought the old man was 
crazy. He nodded sadly and said, ‘You 
are second-rate Americans, like 
Nehru was a second-rate Englishman. 
He couldn’t stand up to the Chinese. 
Norcan you.’ 

“What then,’ said a BJP man. 
“What do we do?’ The answer was 
distant and final. 

‘Migrate,’ he said. ' 
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Nuclear power and 
human security — 


ITTY ABRAHAM 


Nuclear (in)security 


WHERE аге we now? At the present 
moment, there are a number of very 
real dangers that lie ahead for the 
people of India and Pakistan. Some 
havebeenthe stuff ofexpertcommen- 
tary, both in the sub-continent and in 
the West —the possibility of war over 
Kashmir leading to the use of nuclear 
weapons, the absence of secure com- 
mand, control, communication and 
intelligence facilities increasing the 
danger of weapons being used in error 
ormiscalculation, the small number of 
weapons on both sides producing a 
logic of ‘use them or lose them’, the 
chance of accidents and mishaps lead- 
ingtonucleardetonation, the possibil- 
ity of pre-emptive strikes, and so on. 
While not discounting any of these 
and other prognostications, the greater 
danger in my view is that we get 
trapped in a conceptual box bearing 
the stamp, ‘Made in the Cold War’. 


As the outlines of an explicitly 
nuclear South Asia take shape, the 
only thinking that seems possible 
comes fromthe experience of the Cold 
War. Wesee this inanumber of ways: 
recounting the similarities and differ- 
ences between the India-Pakistan 
relationship and the USA-USSR asa 
way of explaining why nuclear con- 
flict is more or less likely in South 
Asia, borrowing strategies and ideas 
that are supposed to-have reduced 
tensions between the superpowers, 
or more insidious, the USA offering 
incentives to India and Pakistan not 
to go further down the nuclear road 
which replicates the unequal interna- 
tional structure of that period. But why 
is mimicking the Cold War experi- 
ence the correct path to take? 

Dowereally wanttoendup where 
the USA and Russia are now — with 
thousands of missiles still pointed at 


each other, with merely a small num- 
ber of warheads removed from mis- 
siles still in their silos, with nuclear 
weapon armed submarines still cruis- 


ing underwater, with arsenals still 


stacked with nuclear tipped artilléry 
shells, with new sub-critical and hydro- 
dynamictesting facilities coming into 
being, with testing ranges still open 
and ready for use, with thousands of 
nuclear scientists still employed by 
weapons labs? How can an end like 
that seem like a solution? To which 
problemisitasolution? 


Т. seduction of the Cold War (and 
its ‘end’) is what unites the glee of 
Indian right-wingers who have now 
found their masculinity and the cold- 


- blooded approval of the votaries of 


‘political realism’, both here and 
abroad. The conclusions they draw 
froman uncritical acceptance of a par- 
ticular understanding of the political 
history of the last half century can be 
reduced to these: For the realists, 
nuclear weapons provide the ultimate 
security of the state, and a stable con- 
ditioncan be achieved between nuclear 
rivals through the import of the logic of 
deterrence. For the formerly emascu- 
lated, every country desires nuclear 
weapons because countries with nuc- 
lear weapons are the ones that count. 
India’s destiny lies in possessing 
nuclear weapons because it is a great 
civilization. Are these statements as 
self-evidentas they are made out to be? 

Itis easy to dismiss the presump- 
tions of the raw nationalists of the 
right. First, it is a logical fallacy to 
assume that because all the present 
permanent members of the Security 
Council have nuclear weapons, pos- 
session of nuclear weapons will entitle 
any country to a permanent seat on the 
Council. The world now measures 
international influence in other ways. 
Second, not every country desires 
nuclear weapons. Two countries in a 


somewhat similar position to India 
and Pakistan, Brazil and Argentina, 
recently gave up their fairly well deve- 
loped nuclear programmes. It is nota 
coincidence that this was done at the 


: moment when the military regimes 


thathad dominated both countries for 
much of the post- War period finally 
returned to their barracks. 

South Africa’ s former apartheid 
regime did the same — renounce 
nuclear weapons in its historic trans- 
fer of power to the black majority. But, 
itcould be said, perhaps these are spe- 
cialconditions. What about Australia 
and Sweden, both of which had active 
nuclear programmes, but gave up the 
search for weapons in the 1950s? 
What about Japan and Germany, both 
of which have large scientific commu- 
nities and who sit on large stocks of 
fissile material: neither show signs of 
developing weapons programmes. 
What about the other 40 countries 
around the world that could do it but 
have not? There is no truth to the as- 
sertion that those who can do it, will, 
or that international acclaim and 
respect follows those who are ack- 
nowledged nuclear powers. 


В... that during the 1995 
Non-Proliferation Treaty negotia- 
tions, the nuclear powers were forced 
by non-nuclearcountries to accept the 
importance of Article VI—the demand 
that nuclear powers work toward gen- 
eral disarmamentas acondition of the 
treaty’s indefinite extension. Recall 
also the international fury that ensued 
when France blithely set sail toward the 
South Pacific to run a series of nuclear 
tests before signing the Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty: the reaction so 
shocked the French establishment 
that they hurriedly cancelled their last 
few tests claiming they had all the data 
they needed. 

What about the ‘realists’ who 
want to copy the actions and rhetoric 


of the nuclear powers? The condition 
that is supposed to have prevented 
war between the USA and the USSR 
during the Cold War is based on the 
horror of the destructive potential of 
these weapons. Whether for those 
who believe what happened in Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki in 1945 was so 
terrible that it should never happen 
again, or for the nuclear strategists 
whobelieve thatno government would 
be so irrational as to risk massive 
destruction of its own people in order 
to pursue belligerent aims against 
another country the present system is 
built on the premise that nuclear wea- 
ponscannot be used. That simple hope 
is the basis of ‘successful’ nuclear de- 
terrence between the USA and the 
USSR/Russia. 


В коены, ‘successful’ nuclear 
deterrence does not make conven- 
tional warfare less likely. If anything, 
the historical record shows that the 
nuclear powers, successfully deterred 
from dropping missiles on each other, 
continued to fight each other through 
a variety of surrogates in Africa, Latin 
America and Asia for nearly half a 
century. The price for the Cold War 
was paid with the ivesof black, brown 
and yellow people — not a sign of suc- 
cess if you lived anywhere other than 
the USA or USSR. For India and 
Pakistan, there's nowhere else to go 
or, nuclear weapons on both sides say 
nothing aboutthe likelihood of peace 
breaking out. Rather, the presence of 
nuclear weapons may make policy- 
makers more sanguine about resorting 
to conventional and unconventional 
forms of warfare. 

The moral sanction of not using 
nuclear weapons because of their des- 
tructive power is soon trumped by 
the peculiar form of ‘rationality’ that 


becomes the norm for strategic dis- 


course once nuclear weapons are in 
place. As nuclear war fighting plans 
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are drawn up, policy-makers are ‘ratio- 
nally’ led to make calculations on the 
basis of the threat potential of rélative 
destruction. Does adestroyed Karachi 
equate a destroyed Mumbai, or should 
New Delhi be added in order to make 
the relative loss to each country the 
same, they ask each other. Are nine 
million Indian dead the same as one 
million Pakistani dead, given the 
population differentials of each coun- 


try? That even asking such questions ` 


betrays a fundamentally immoral 
condition is soon forgotten once the 
rational game theorists and strategic 
thinkers start ruling the roost. 


W. deterrence promises is a 


condition where an absurdly height- 
ened state of fear is seen to be the only 
way to maintain the status quo: it nor- 
malizes pathology. For example, the 
lesson of the Cuban Missile Crisis is 
nothow tough US President Kennedy 
wasin making the Soviets back down, 
or how cleverly Krushchev saved 


Cuba from US invasion. Rather it is ` 


how easily a situation like that 
emerged, and how difficult it was to 
back away from the crisis. When the 
measure of international stability 
becomes an exchange of threats and 
counter threats, we are always in a 
state of crisis. As we get deeper into 
the nether world of deterrence think- 
ing, policy-makers will agonize over 
whether the signals of threat escala- 
tion are being read clearly by the other 
side. That uncertainty will lead to 
greater insecurity on both sides as time 
goes оп. Апа, when the state of secu- 
rity is reduced to the intangible feel- 
ingof how willing someone isto push 
the nuclear button — the reliability of 
the threat — sooner or later, the button 
will be pushed. 

Western-style deterrence think- 
ingisacallforextremists on both sides 
of the border to come to centre stage, 
because their threats are more credible 


Nuclcar (in)security 


to the other side. When we accept 
deterrence as the mechanism to keep 
war from breaking out, we leave our- 
selves permanently hostage to the 
whims and fears of men whose names 
we don't even know, whose mental 
state is neverquite assured, and whose 
own sense of masculinity is always 
in doubt. We will not even be told 
when the two countries goto the brink 
of war, because national security con- 
cerns are at stake. Deterrence think- 
ing helped perpetuate the Cold War; 
it legitimized the production of more 
weapons of ever-increasing destruc- 
tiveness. Deterrence knows no way of 
ending a hostile stand-off, only its 
management. Deterrence cannot help 
us move toward a safer and more 
secure existence. It must be rejected. 

I believe that nuclear weapons 
and their associated ways of thinking 
have become internationally sanc- 
tioned means for political leaders to 
avoid dealing with ongoing conflicts, 
whether real and imagined. The imme- 
diate task is to prevent weaponization 
and deploymentin South Asia. But we 
can only do that if we know where to 
look and how to understand what 
we see. 


I. is necessary to remember that for 
the most part western strategic think- 
ing followed advances in weapons 
technology, not the other way around. 
Contra the sanitized versions of US 
Cold War history, which make it 
appear that a grand strategic plan was 
set in motion after the Second World 
Warto contain and defeat the Soviets, 
in fact, a far more ad hoc system was 
the norm. Weapons developers and 
university scientists, driven by huge 
budgets and a culture of technologi- 
cal one-upmanship, were principally 
responsible forthe shift from a deter- 
rence strategy called ‘counter-value’, 
with population centres as principal 
targets, to 'counter-force' strategies, 


a far more dangerous option which 
couldtakeaway an opponent' s second 
strike capability, and thus increase 
thechances of war. 

By their focus on increasing the 
power, accuracy and efficiency,first of 
bombs, then missiles, and now lasers 
and other anti-missile devices, scien- 
tists forced the strategists to come up 
with new ways of rationalizing their 
technical accomplishments into a 
new equilibrium of terror. Once new 
generations of weapons were built, 
strategists worked hard to develop 
new iterations of old theories. It would 
not be inaccurate to argue that the 
greater foes of arms control between 
the Soviets and the USA were noteach 
other, but their own scientists and 
weapons developers. Is it any differ- 
ent in India? 


T problem of nuclear weapons is 
larger than its purported role in inter- 
national relations. We need to under- 
stand, first, that the nuclear crisis in 
South Asia is part of a larger global cri- 
sis, which is the existence of huge 
arsenals of nuclear weapons in anum- 
ber of countries. Second, that only 
domestic pressure will be sufficient to 
close these nuclear complexes down 
international treaties are necessary, 
but not enough. And third, that those 
who have the most to fear from these - 
arsenals are the domestic populations 
ofnuclear weapon states. ў 
Let me focus on this last point. 
Nuclear complexes across the world 
constitute, apartfromtheir destructive 
potential, а continuing source of dan- 
ger to the populations that they are 
meant to serve. We have seen, forthe 
last fifty years and across the world, 
the cost of nuclear decision-making 
for popular security and well being. 
We have documentary proof that US 
andSovietnuclear scientists exposed 
human subjects and soldiersto nuclear 
radiation, that unprotected casual 


А 


labourers were used to clean up radio- 
active leaks and spills in India, that 
serious environmental and human 
` disasters were caused by accidents 
in nuclear power reactors all over the 
world, that aboriginal people in Aus- 
tralia and native Americans were 
pushed offtheirhomelands when ura- 
nium was discovered there. 


А. the same time, we hardly know 
about the means by which highly 
contaminated nuclear wastes will be 
stored until safe to dispose off, the ext- 
ent of genetic mutation and radiation 
sickness among populations in the 
neighbourhood of reactors, mines, and 
testing grounds, or about the huge and 
scarcely accounted amounts of resou- 
rces that have been expended on these 
complexes overthe last five decades. It 
must be noted also that when most of 
these cases were exposed, the first res- 
ponse of those in charge was cover-ups, 
stonewalling, denials, and attempts to 
intimidate and coerce the victims. 
These problems are not the result 
of the actions of afew misguided indi- 
viduals. The kind of behaviour that 
the nuclear complexes of the world 
induce is built into the constitution of 
modern, large, capital intensive tech- 
nological systems. The scale, size, and 
complexity of these systems — from 
nuclear power stations, large dams, 
chemical factories and oil supertank- 
ers to intercontinental airplanes and 
their associated sub-complexes of air- 
ports, stations, pilots and traffic con- 
trollers — bring with them two things. 
For all their superb engineering and 
the material ease they make possible, 
the size of these complexes also entail 
ascale of destruction and damage that 
isbeyond mostimagining; moreimpor- 
tant, they carry a built-in danger of 
breakdown and failure due to their 
very complexity. Indeed, we have deve- 
loped entirely new notions of risk and 
uncertainty, in both actuarial and phe- 


nomenological terms, in order to cope 
with the dangers embedded in these 
systems. 

‘These systems are of technical 
necessity extremely centralized and 
hierarchical in organization, involv- 
ing small numbers of highly trained 
skilled workers and expert managers 
to run them. Information flows. are 
carefully coordinated and only run 
along approved circuits. The diffi- 
culty of maintaining this rigorous sys- 
tem requires constant policing of the 
boundaries of the complex. Endless 
screens are set in place to prevent the 
intrusion of extraneous factors: 
whether environmental or infras- 
tructural. However, due to the com- 
plexity of these systems, this policing 
is directed not towards eliminating 
all potential sources of disaster, but 
reducing the inherent likelihood of 
failure to ‘acceptable levels’. 


T. public is rarely or never con- 
sulted about the tradeoffs embedded 
in the definition of ‘acceptable levels? 
of risk, about failure rates, or interna- 
tional standards of fault tolerance. 
Rather, once a system is in place, the 
lay public must be keptat bay for their 
foolish, uninformed concerns consti- 
tute a threat to the ongoing efficiency 
of the system, Over time, and espe- 
cially as system failures are limited 
or managed in-house, the distance 
between those within and without the 
system grows. The privileging of sci- 
entific expertise produces a sense of 
infallibility: this eventually becomes 
a license to claim a superior under- 
standing of the common good. Of 
necessity, restricting information — 


secrecy — becomes the standard oper- ` 


ating procedure of these systems. 
With a number of the more 
everyday technological complexes, 
the public has developed an ad hoc 
consensus for trusting their functions 
and accepting their costs. At various 


moments, especially just following a 
majordisaster—an aircrash, tanker spill, 
or reactor meltdown — the public has 
been drawn into expert discussions 
about the conditions under which the 
functioning of these systems takes 
place. Even if the public is not polled 
about its opinions, it is represented in 
the discussions: as victims of these 
catastrophes, if nothing else. The inte- 
riors of these black boxes become par- 
tially visible in a crisis, creating over 
timeatacitsocial understanding which 
helps absorb the fear of their presence. 
But with the nuclear power complex 
even that is not possible. 


N uclear power, apart from epito- 
mizing all the centralized, hierarchi- 
cal and: concentrated tendencies of 
largetechnological systems, is always 
clouded in the public eye because of 
its association with national security. 
From its arrival in the world, nuclear 
power's first association was with 
massive destruction, a destruction that 
soon became identified as the defin- 
ing feature of national security. Since 


, then, even when associated with | 
peaceful uses, as with producing elec- 


tricity, nuclear power carries with it 
the trace of its original sin. We know 
only too well from the Indian experi- 
ence, public scrutiny is habitually 
rejected; ridiculed, or denied through 
the exaltation of expert knowledge, 
imposition of definitions of risk and 
efficiency that favour thesc systems, 
or by the invocation of larger social 
interests. The most opaque and pow- 
erful of these larger interests is natio- 
nal security. 


Where should we go? Even as . 


the BJP government's definition of real 
and imagined threats to national secu- 


Tity is being contested on many fronts, 


other tasks need to be taken on. The 
first step to breaking the chain leading 
to nuclear disaster lies in far greater 
domestic oversight of the nuclear and 
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space complexes — India's 'strategic 
enclave'. The current omnibus legis- 
lation that insulates the atomic energy 
complex from all scrutiny needs to be 
replaced by тоге specific, targeted 
laws that recognize the public's right 


‚ to know what goes on in its name. 


Giventhe Lok Sabha's historic lack of 
will to take on the task of oversight, 
an independent commission staffed 
by judges, scientists, economists and 
doctors needs to be set up to conduct 
а complete social accounting of the 
Indian strategic enclave. This commis- 
sion must be given access to all official 
recordsand ала апа allowed to conduct 
itsowninterviews withthose within this 
enclave as well as affected by it. Apart 
from informing us what was done with 
the enormous funds spent on this sec- 
tor, public accountability for decisions 
taken over the last fifty years will finally 
become possible. 

These activities must be carried 
out in conjunction with citizen’s 
groups from around the world, espe- 
cially in the declared nuclear weapons 
states. Names of military scientists 
and'weapons developers from around 
the world must be made public, so as 
to increase pressure on them to relin- 
quish these activities and to remind 
them that they are being constantly 


‘ monitored. Pressure must be exerted 


on national legislatures to ratify 
signed treaties. A parallel system of 
verification of weapons states' treaty 
obligations by domestic groups with 
the necessary expertise to carry out 
scientific studies and publish reports 
must be created. Countries like China, 
without internationally credible 
domestic monitors, mustbe pressured 


to permit teams.ef international obser- 


vers from non-nuclear weapons states 
to verify treaty compliance. This set 
of linked activities will not be com- 
plete until internationalized, but need 
not wait until the whole system is in 
place. The people of India can take 
the lead. 


Nuclear (in)security 


Testing the 
world order. 


'SIDDHARTH VARADARAJAN 


IN analysing the regional and interna- 
tional dynamics of India’s decision to 
test five nuclear devices on May 11 


and 13 this year, itisimportantto bear 


in mind exactly what changed and 
what did not. The fact that India has 
nuclear weapons was already more or 
less an open secret. Though the coun- 
try.has had a civilian nuclear progra- 
mme since soon after Independence, 
it was only in 1964 that its potential 


military ‘spin-off? was officially . 


acknowledged. In that year, Homi 
Bhabha made a statement — in res- 
ponse to parliamentary questions 


M 


about China's first nucleartestat Lop 
Nor - that India could assemble a 
nuclear weapon in 18 months if the 
need should so arise. In 1974, the 
Indira Gandhi government conducted 
a so-called ‘peaceful nuclear implo- 
sion’ at Pokhran, in reality a simple 
fissionbomb. 


МА. to ‘gonuclear’ 


was apparently held in abeyance 
after that, most foreign analysts and 
governments assumed India had 
embarked on a dedicated weapons 
programme іп 1988.! The open deve- 
lopment of ballistic missiles like 
Prithvi and Agni — which have little 
military value other than as delivery 
systems for nuclear weapons — added 
to this sense of certainty about India's 
intentions. Thus, those governments 
with a vital interest in the regional and 
global proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons — Pakistan, China, the US, Russia, 
France and Japan — had already begun 
to factor India’s arsenal into their stra- 
tegic calculations. Pokhran II only 
served to validate these widely held 
beliefs. 

Likewise, it has been an article 
of faith for India’s strategic elites 
that Pakistan has had a full-fledged 
nuclear weapons programme for more 
than two decades. Moreover, many 
Indian and western analysts have 
assumed Pakistan has been in posses- 
sion of fully assembled nuclear wea- 
pons for at least a decade. With the 
testing of Pakistani nuclear devices at 
Chagai sometwo weeks after Pokhran 
II, this belief would also seemto have 
been proven correct. 

Insofaras the stated rationale for 
nuclear weapons in both India and 
1. Revelations by К. Subrahmanyam and 
others involved with Indian nuclear policy in 
the wake of Pokhran II confirm that 1988 was 
in fact the year the weapons programme 
began іп carnest. Sec his ‘Evolution of Indian 


Nuclear Option’ in Strategic Analysis (forth- 
coming). 


Pakistan is ‘minimum deterrence’, it 
is reasonable to surmise that the same 
was already operating in the bilateral 
context since well before Pokhran II 
and Chagai. Of course, the non- 
falsifiable and circular logic of deter- 
rénce—the absence of nuclear conflics 
despite the possession of nuclear 
weapons by two adversaries is suffi- 
cient proof of the validity of the theory 
— would suggest Pokhran II and 
Chagai cannot be explained with ref- 
erence to that rationale alone. More- 
over, since (according to the Indian 
government) Pakistan's nuclear capa- 
bilities have been created by China 
and, therefore, are fully known by it, 
Beijing would be extremely foolish to 
assume New Delhi did not possess a 
similar—if not more advanced —weap- 
ons capability. Thus, deterrence, such 
as it is, was already operating on the 
Sino-Indian plane as well and the 
absence of nuclear conflict between 
India and China since 1964 (when 
China unveiled its nuclear weapons 
and India acknowledged its capabil- 
ity) or at least since 1974 is sufficient 
‘proof’ of that fact. 


І. is difficult logically to sustain the 
claim that Pokhran II was necessary 
to make the already existing state of 
deterrence (or *existential deter- 
гепсе”) more robust and, at the same 
time, cling to the doctrine of *mini- 
mum deterrence’. In fact, like the con- 
cept of deterrence itself, ‘minimum 
deterrence’ is achimera. For if quali- 
tative weapon enhancement — which 


2. Virtually no mainstream advocate of the 
nuclear option in cither India or Pakistan has 
developed maximalist rationales forthe Bomb 
like the Cold War doctrines of mutually 
assured destruction (MAD) or pure wartigh- 
ting. The fact that these have not openly been 
articulated in the South Asian context, how- 
evcr, does not mean they are totally absent. See 
James H. Lebovic, Deadly Dilemmas: Deter- 
rence in U.S. Nuclear Strategy, Columbia 
University Press. New York. 1990, for an 
assessment of thesc doctrines. 


is what sets apart Pokhran II from 
PokhranI- is a sine qua non of cred- 
ible and dynamic deterrence, it is 
inevitable that governments ceaselessly 
will seek more precise, well-honed 
nuclear devices that are superior to 
those possessed by their adversaries 
and whose only utility would be as 
first-strike weapons. The experience 
of the Cold War arms race, and the 
technological history of nuclear wea- 
pons and of their cognate — ballistic 
missile defence — clearly proves that 
deterrence is not stable or autonomous 
but requires continuous ratcheting-up. 


T.. preliminary excursus on 
deterrence was necessary in order to 
better appreciate the motives behind 
Pokhran II. To sum up the argument 
so far, the stated, passive rationale of 
wanting to deter Pakistani and Chi- 
nese nuclear weapons cannot fully 
account for the Indian government's 
decision to test. Rather, there must 
have been an active reason. New 
Delhi's decision openly to go nuclear 
—and the reaction ofthe US, Chinaand 
others to this—can only be understood 


in the context of the Indian ruling’ 


elites’ ambitions on the world stage. 
The nuclear tests were a pro- 
active declaration of intent, the issu- 
ing of notice that India has every 
desire of emerging as a big powerand 
will not confine its ambitions to the 
regional theatre. It is an expression 
of the Indian states’ rejection of both 
a unipolar world dominated by the 
US and a multipolar world which 
excludes Indian big capital from the 
division of the spoils. At the same 


time, this does not mean India will be 


able to sustain such an ambition in 
economic terms, or even that it is 
unwilling to play along with this or 
that power in order to further its own 
interests regionally and globally. 
Indeed, the BJP-led government's ini- 
tial pronouncements holding China 
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| І, the event, the government seri- 


responsible for its decision to test — 
articulated directly and in Prime Miñ- 
ister Vajpayee's 'explanatory' letter 
to US President Bill Clinton — were 
intended to signal a willingness on 
its part to sign up for a loose US-led 
alliance against Beijing. 


ously miscalculated, for despite the 
acrimonious debates in US political 


_ andintelligence circles about the wis- 


dom of President Clinton’s China 
policy, the national consensus there 
favours the ‘engagement’ of Beijing 
rather than its isolation orexplicit con- 
tainment.-In the long term this view 
may change, but for the present US 
capital is too committed to China to 
envisage the kind of rupture India 
would like to see in Sino-American 


. relations. . 


' As far as China is concerned, 


"Pokhran II has affected it at two, inter- 


related levels. Not only has New 
Delhi's proclamation of nuclear sta- 
tus been read as a claim to a greater 
role in the world — this is something 
Beijing might have lived with—butthe 
explicit identification of China as the 
‘other’ suggests this claim is being 
advanced atthe expense of the Chi- 
nese. Thus, while Beijing’ 5 response 
to the first set of Indian nuclear tests 
on May 11 was.rather muted, there 
was a marked difference in the tone 
and thrust of.its-official statement 
following the May 13 explosions. It 
is self-evident that the change was 
brought about by.the revelation of the 
contents of Vajpayee's letter to 
Clinton — in which the Chinese threat 
was alluded to. 

The issue of Chinese missile 
and nuclear proliferation to Pakistan 
deserves careful analysis and is not 
something which should be brushed 
under the carpet by critics of the Indian 
government's nuclear or China policy. 
Asabig power with hegemonic regi- 


Nuclear (in)security 


onal and global ambitions, China's 
outlook and policy is not very differ- 


entfrom, say, the US. Proliferation to. 


Pakistan serves several important 
objectives, especially'inthe post-Cold 
War world. First, itensures the loyalty 
of Islamabad, desirable as an end in 
itself and as an entry-point for mak- 
ing inroads into Central Asia.) Second, 


it helps confine a potential rival like 


India to a narrow, South Asian con- 
text. Third, it provides crucial lever- 
age in the strategically important 
region of West Asia, especially when 
taken together with its sales of M-9 
missiles to Iran and CSS-2 missilesto 
Saudi Arabia. 


bL analysts often tend to forget 
that Pakistan sits astride the sea lanes 
out of the Persian Gulf and thatthis fact 
of geography has played a vital role in 


_ US calculations about Pakistan’s stra- 


tegic value.*For China, the same logic 
applies. In October 1991, President 
Yang Shangkun visited Iran —the first 
visit by a Chinese head of state — as 
well as Pakistan, in a tour which was 
seen by western analysts as aimed 
at building a 'strategic consensus' 


against the post-Desert Storm US ` 


dominance of the Gulf. The Chinese 
side noted the similarity of views “оп 
many international and regional is- 
sues' while President Hashemi 
Rafsanjani was quoted as saying Iran 
rejected the US-dominated new world 
order and its attempts 'to interfere in 


3. The Central Asian consideration may not be 
as important as is commonly assumed given 
China’s success in politically engaging several 
Central Asian republics via the ‘Shanghai pro- 
cess’ and the signing of a major oil deal with 
Kazakhstan by which China will start to access 
the region’s energy resources by pipeline. 


4. Recently, Hamza Alavi has reminded us 
of this point by tracing the origins of 
Washington's pro-Pakistan tiltin the Cold War 
to the uncertainty of Iran’s reliability as anally 
following Mossadegh’s nationalisation of oil 


-in 1953. cfin Economicand Political Weekly, 


Vol. 33, no. 25, 20 June 1998. 


other countries’ internal affairs by 
simply accusing them of developing 
nuclear weapons.’* As for Pakistan, 
Yang's visit was significant because 


it came so soon after Washington's 
decision, as mandated by the Pressler . 


Amendment, to terminate military aid 
to Islamabad because of the latter's 
nuclear weapons programme. 


Wir it is doubtful China has 


provided nuclear weapons techno- 
logy to Iran — the latter is a signatory 
to the Nuclear. Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT), is subject to full-scope 
safeguards and has repeatedly been. 
certified as weapon-free by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) - there is little doubt that it has 
proliferated technology and materials 


to Pakistan. Most of this collabora- . 


tion took place after PokhranIin 1974 


and before China signed the NPT in’ 
. 1992, but some transfers have taken 


place since. The US has deliberately 
failed to make a determination to this 
effect mainly because of its inability 
to do anything about it. This display 
of US powerlessness has obviously 
caused consternation and disbelief in 
Indian official circles. For India, how- 
ever, there is little strategic difference 
between a wholly indigenous Paki- 
stani nuclear weapon, a purloined óne 
oragifted one. 

So long as Indian and Pakistani 
nuclear weapons were kept behind a 


veil of official denial or obfuscation,’ 


the US did not fret too much. The mild 


response of the US to the ‘covert’ ` 


nuclearisation of Israel, India and 
Pakistan all these years — in contrast 





5. See Lillian Craig Harris, China Considers 
the Middle East. І.В. Tauris, London, 1993, 
p. 258. V es 


6. See William E. Burroughs and Robert 
Windrem, Critical Mass: The Dangerous 
Race for Superweapons in a Fragmenting 
World, Simon and Schuster, New York, 1994, 
pp. 60-90, for a fairly credible account of 
Pakistan’s nuclear weapons programme. 


to its reaction to PokhranIILand Chagai 
—seems to suggest Washington makes 
a distinction between ‘quiet’ and 
‘loud’ proliferation. Even though the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT) marked a turning point in US 
policy and suggested Washington’s 
patience with nuclear hold-outs was 
running out, there were no strident 
demands for the two countries to 
renounce their weapon option by sign- 
ing the NPT. This has now changed. 
Notonly did the US and the other four 
permanent members of the UN Secu- 


rity Council make this demand in a. 


jointcommunique on 4 June 1998, but 
the full Security Council meeting the 
next day also passed a resolution to 
thateffect (UNSCR 1172). 


Rus 11721isthefirstexplicit 
reflection of the Indian and Pakistani 
nuclear tests on the plane of interna- 
tional law and represents adisturbing 
watershed in at least two important 
ways. First, it is unprecedented inso- 
far as it.urges India and Pakistan to 
sign the CTBT and NPT. Adherence to 
the NPT has been raised before by the 
Security Council only in reference 
to Iraq (eg. UNSCR 687, the Gulf War 
cease-fire resolution) but then Iraq has 
been a party to the treaty since 1968 
and could bé expected to conform to 
its obligations. 

The case of India and Pakistan; 
however, is different. It is a common 
precept in international law thatcoun- 
tries cannot bé forced to sign treaties 
they do not wish to and that the obli- 
gations of treaties cannot be applied 
to non«ssignatories. Apart from Article 
34 of the Vienna Convention on the 


Law of Treaties (1969), which states ` 


that “а treaty does not create obliga- 
tions or rights for a third State with- 
outits consent,’ Articles 2(4) and 2(7) 
ofthe UN Charteralso guarantee non- 
coercion and non-intervention. Thus, 
there isa compelling case for consid- 


ering the Security Council demand 
forIndiaand Pakistan to accede to the 
two treaties to be ultra vires. | 


T. second questionable aspect of 
Resolution 1172 is its linkage of the 
Indian and Pakistani tests to the omni- 
bus notion of ‘threats to peace and 
security.” Thus, even though it is 
notenforceable, some ofthe language 
of the resolution is reminiscent of 
Chapter vil of the UN Charter and 
could conceivably be used for future 
enforcement action should a consen- 
sus or majority in the Security Coun- 
cil emerge. Atany rate, this is the first 
time that a UN resolution has consid- 
ered the ‘proliferation’ of nuclear 
weapons (rather than their possession 
or use) to be a threat to international 
peace and security. 

The only precedent is the Secu- 
rity Council presidential statement 
issued after its summit-level meeting 

in January 1992, in which two para- 
graphs were devoted to the prolifera- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction 
and, specifically, to nuclear prolifera- 
tion. The context, of course, was the 
aftermath of the Gulf War against Iraq 
and the heightened sensitivity of the 
US towards the possibility of nuclear, 
biological and chemical weapons fall- 
ingintothe hands of an adversary. 

Thatstatement, which Indiaalso 
signed in its capacity as a поп perma- 
nent rotating member of the Security 
Council said: ‘The proliferation of all 
weapons of mass destruction consti- 
tutes a threat to international peace and 
security. The members of the Council 
commit themselves to working to pre- 
vent the spread of technology related 
tothe research for or production of such 
weapons and to take appropriate action 
onthatend." Even though India lamely 
justified its acceptance of this sweep- 
ing and motivated assertion by making 


7. UN Doc 5/23500 of 3 January 1992. 


adistinction between vertical and hori- 
zontal proliferation, the real aim of the 
statement’s instigators was never in 
any doubt. 
James Leonard, a former US 
ambassador to the UN, has said that the 
Security Council statement is suffi- 
cient to give non-proliferation the 
status of a customary norm of inter- 
national law, binding on all states 
whether or not they are signatories to 
the NPT. He said: ‘It could pretty well 
serve as the text of aSecurity Council 
resolution in which the Council would 
go on record as saying, “This isnowa 
norm and we intend to enforce it”.”? 
Resolution 1172 of 5 June 1998 is а 
step in that direction. Certainly the 
US, Britain and Japan would have 
liked some threat of enforcement but 


' stopped short of this goal only because 


of the opposition of several non per- 
manent members from the developing 
world, as well as Russia. . 


А. a regime, (һе МРТ was а prod- 
uct of the bipolar era. The treaty 
opened for signature in 1968 and came 
into effect in 1970. At the same time, 
even though its drafters could not have 
anticipated the momentous changes 
ushered in by the end of the Cold War, 
its architecture has proved to be remar- 
kably enduring and has continued to 
dominate the contours of the emerg- 
ing world order. The purpose of the 
NPTas far as the US, Soviet Union and 
Britain were concerned was to make 
sure no more countries (other than 
France and China) went nuclear. It 
was an attemptto lock in place the bal- 


ance of power as it existed on | Janu- 


ary 1968, and make the emergence of 
new challengers to the seemingly 
stable bipolar division of the world 
that much more difficult. 


8. UN Doc S/PV.3046. 


9. Quoted in Siddharth Varadarajan, *Playing 
Monopoly: The Nuclear Club Wins NPT 
Extension', Frontline, 2 June 1995. 
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As Eric Chauvistre has noted, 
*the NPT was originally aimed at West 
Germany and other western states that 
were considering the acquisition of 
nuclear weapons. Only later did the 
focus shift'to Third World coun- 
tries.” "On the same day that Germany 
acceded, the then British foreign 
secretary, Michael Stewart, conceded 
that, ‘the whole future of the NPT had 
been dependent оп the position of the 
Federal Republic.’'' The German 
debate on the NPT was bitter and divi- 
sive, with Franz-Jozef Strauss, the 
defence minister from the ultra- 
conservative Christian Social Union, 
declaring in 1965 that the NPT would 
be the equivalent of ‘anew Versailles 
of cosmic dimensions.’ When in Nov- 
ember 1969, Germany finally signed 
the NPT it made its accession condi- 
tional on a number of factors, such as 
the continued existence of NATO and 
itsrightto withdraw atextremely shart 
notice in the case of an 'emergency', 
before even the mandatory three 
month waiting period." 


О. of the legacies of this origi- 
nal aimofanon-nuclear Germany was 
the stipulation — inserted at the insis- 
tence of Bonn and Rome - that the 
NPT would last only 25 years, unless 
renewed. This legacy was overcomeon 
12 May 1995, when the state-parties to 
the NPT voted to extend the treaty 
indefinitely and unconditionally. This 
decision was taken even though the 


five nuclear weapon states had shown, 


themselves to have been manifestly 
disinterested in keeping their side of 
the NPT bargain, namely undertaking 


10. Ейс Chauvistre, ‘The Future of Nuclear 
Inspections’, Arms Control, Vol. 14. No. 2, 
August 1993, p. 51. 

11. Quoted in Matthias Kuntzel, Bonn and the 
Bomb: German Politics and the Nuclear 
Option. Pluto Press. London. 1995. p. 124. 


12. Sec on this period Kuntzcl. op cit.. and 
Jeffrey Boutwell. The German Nuclear 
Dilemma. Brasscy's. London, 1990. 


Nuclear (in)scecurity 


. to disarm in accordance with Article 


VI ofthe Treaty. - 


Aus legacy of the NPT's origi- 
nal aim is that INFCIRC/153, the docu- 
ment governing the IABA's right to 
conduct inspections in non-nuclear 
weapon states (NNWS), is today con- 
sidered by the US to betoo weak. The 
IAEA'srights had been limited so as to 


encourage West Germany, Japan and | 


Italy to sign the NPT, but Washington 
would now like to broaden the scope 
of inspections to make them more 
intrusive. Many countries fear this 
will make their sensitive military sites 
vulnerable to international (mainly 
US) espionage. 

The 1993 controversy over the 
IAEA's demand for ‘special inspec- 
tions’ in North Korea based on alleged 
evidence collected by satellites and 
other National Technical Means of the 
US was an attempt to retrofit the 
Agency with vastly expanded powers. 
Since the 1994 ‘Framework Agree- 
ment’ between the US and North 
Korea led to the IAEA ending its insis- 
tence on ‘special inspections’ and 
Pyongyang suspending its notice of 
withdrawal fromthe NPT, alid was put 
on the crisis without the issue of the 
IAEA's powers having been resolved. 

Nevertheless, the US has suc- 
ceeded in innovating a parallel inspec- 
tion instrumentality — the UN Special 
Commission for Iraq (UNSCOM) = 
which reports directly to the Security 
Council and not toa more representa- 
tive body like the IAEA Board of Gov- 
ernors. Secondly, it has also managed 
to legitimise the use of National 
Technical Means, both in the case of 
Iraq and for purposes of verifying the 
adherence of state-parties to the CTBT. 

If the indefinite and uncondi- 
tional extension of the NPT legitimised 
in perpetuity the possession of nuclear 
weapons in the hands of five nuclear 
weapons states, the CTBT — which the 


US alone out of the five has champi- 
oned steadfastly since 1994 — sought 
to build on that regime in two vital 
ways. First, by asking countries to for- 
swear nuclear tests, it was a way of 
getting the nuclear hold-outs (India, 
Pakistan, Israel and Cuba) to sign the 
NPT by the back door and make the lat- 
ter treaty even more water-tight. Sec- 
ond, by allowing for sub-critical tests 
and computer simulation of new and 
improved fourth generation nuclear 
weapon designs —a field in which US 
expertise was far ahead of any other 
country — it gave Washington an 
advantage inenhancing its arsenal. 


А. Christopher Paine has argued, 
'a comprehensive test ban by itself 
will not prevent additional nations 
from acquiring a basic fission weapon 
inthe 1 to30kilotonne range (that goal 
can only be achieved by a worldwide 
ban on the production, acquisition 
and transfer of weapons-usable fis- 
sile material). But a test ban would 
severely limit the ability of current 
undeclared nuclear states, and future 
proliferant states, to develop opti- 
mised pure fission weapons, and com- 
pact boosted fission and two-stage 
thermonuclear weapons of vastly 
greater yleld, for ballistic and cruise 
missile delivery. And depending on 
its scope, a CTB could inhibit further 
engineering development by at least 
some nuclear powers of a class of 
very-low-yield nuclear weapons “$ре- 
cifically designed for tactical use in 
regional conflicts —the so-called mini 
nukes" — deployment of which would 
bea major, perhaps fatal blow to non- 
proliferation’ (emphasis added). "^ 
TheCTBT's scope, of course, was 
finally fixedatazero yield and excluded 
so-called hydrodynamic tests. Only the 
US, and arguably France, therefore, 
have the unambiguous capacity to 


13. Christopher E. Рапс. ‘Issues in the Test 
Ban Negotiations’, in The United States, 


refine their arsenals purely on the 
basis of computer codes and simula- 
tion. China reluctantly accepted the 
asymmetry this implied so long as it 
could lock in place the asymmetry on 
the Sino-Indian and Sino-Russian 
planes. As for the US, Chinese doc- 
trine continues to believe in the value 
of a limited deterrent, at least for the 
moment. À second line of defence for 
China was its insistence on the con- 
troversial Entry-into-Force clause — 
requiring India's accession despite 
its stated objections to the treaty — in 

- order to delay the CTBT from coming 
intoeffect. 


МУ... multi-billion dol- 


larStockpileStewardship Programme 
is aimed precisely at developing new 
nuclear weapons in the post-CTBT 
world. As Paine argues: "This 15 а 
programme that goes beyond main- 
taining the six or seven proven wea- 
pon designs currently planned for 
retention in the enduring nuclear 
weapons stockpile under a CTB. The 
intent appears to be to preserve the 
"core" ofthe current nuclear weapon 
design capabilities of Los Alamos 
and Livermore through “an increased 
level of effort” incomputersimulation 
and weapons physics research using 
a series of large-scale experimental 
facilities, most of which have yet to be 
constructed, and could ultimately 
entail an investment of several billion 
dollars. In the words of David Sharp, 
a Los Alamos weapons scientist, “we 
have to learn to design weapons on the 
basis of better computations, better 
modelling, and the testing of compo- 
nents.” Some of these proposals come 
perilously close to what might be 
characterised by some as a deliberate 
programme to offset, and thereby 
evade, the intended restrictive effect 


Japan and the Future of Nuclear Weapons. 
Carncgic Endowment, Washington. D.C., 
1995. p. 101. 


of a CTB on the ability to design and 
certify the performance of new 
nuclear weapons.’ ^ In a July 1998 
report, the US-based Institute for 
Energy and Environmental Research 
has said that the US is now focussing 
its attention on developing pure fusion 
weapons — which do not require fis- 
sile material orexplosive testing out- 
side the controlled environment of a 
laboratory. The institute's scientists 
arguethatthe research programmes of 
the National Ignition Facility (under 
construction at Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory), the joint US- 
Russian laser experiments at Los 
Alamos, and the wire-array z-pinch 
device at the Sandia National Labo- 
ratory are solely weapon-oriented, as 
is France's Megajoule laser near 
Bordeaux.'? 


В....... of what decision 
Indiatakes on signing the CTBT in the 
post-Pokhran II era — and there are 
compelling reasons on either side — it 
is important to realize that the CTBT 
has nothingtodo with disarmamentor 
with reducing the salience of nuclear 
weapons in the military strategy ofthe 
US orany other nuclear weapon state. 
On the contrary, the NPT-CTBT appa- 
ratus is aimed at ensuring the perpetu- 
ation of these weapons as instruments 
of domination and terror. 

Both the Clinton adminis- 
tration’s August 1993 report to Con- 
gress on its test ban policy as well as 
its sanitized Nuclear Posture Review 
released in 1994 continue to be 


couched in the Cold War discourse of - 


‘extended deterrence’. Other docu- 
ments, declassified in recent years, 
speak of newer rationales for the use 


14. Ibid., p. 104. 


15. Arjun Makhijani and Hisham Zarriffi, 
Dangerous Thermonuclear Quest: The Poten- 
tial of Explosive Fusion Research for the 
Development of Pure Fusion Weapons. 
Takoma Park, MD: IEER, 1998. 


of nuclear weapons, especially ‘mini 
nukes’, ‘micro nukes’ and ‘tiny nukes’ 
in battlefield situations or for deterring 
an adversary from using weapons of 
mass destruction against the US or its 
allies in any part of the world. These 
include the US military’s Doctrine for 
Joint Operations and the US Navy’s 
Stratplan 2010.'^ 


T. summarise, by ensuring (/) the 
NPT’ s indefinite extension; (ii) a CTBT 
with enough of a loophole for improv- 
ing its own weapon designs; (її) an 
expanded scope for intrusive inspec- 
tions; and (iv) the treatment of non- 
proliferation as a customary norm of 
international law atthe UN, the US has 
assembled for itself a political and 


legal framework it hopes will make ' 


permanent its military-technological 
superiority over all other countries. 
Central to this is the retention and 
refinement of nuclear weapons and 
the centrality of nuclear blackmail as 
the lastresort guarantor of hegemony. 

"Ofall the potential weapons of 
mass destruction – nuclear, biological 
andchemical,' writes Glenn C. Buchan 
inaRAND organisation study, ‘nuclear 


‘weapons still remain the most militar- 


ily useful and the most spectacular as 
terror weapons. Thus, if WMDs con- 
tinue to proliferate in the world and 
possessing them has any value either 
asadeterrentora war-fighting instru- 
ment, nuclear weapons are still the 


` best choice, particularly for an “estab- 


lished” nuclear power such as the 
US." 


Of course, such a dispensation 
is guaranteed to be unstable. As it is 


_ superseded by economic and political 


16. See Hans M. Kristensen and Joshua Han- 
dler, Changing Targets: Nuclear Doctrine 
from the Cold War to the Third World. 
Greenpeace International, Washington, D.C., 
1995. 


17. GlennC. Buchan, US Nuclear Strategy for 
the Post-Cold War Era. Santa Monica, RAND, 
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developments, this framework is 
bound to appear unreasonable and 
highly rigid to different countries àt 
different points of time. Already, mul- 
tiple challenges to US power are 
emerging around the world, such as 
the establishment of the single Euro- 
pean currency (which will eventually 
rival the dollar), the crisis in the 
Middle East peace process, the failure 
of ‘dual containment’ in the Persian 
Gulf, Sino-Russian detente, and so on. 
So long as economic and political 


‘rivalries remain dormantor below some 


threshold level, treaties like the NPT 
and CTBT present an illusion of stabil- 
ity, of the permanence of ‘US leader- 
ship’. But when these contradictions 
cannot any more be contained within 
the old arrangements, they inevitably 
lead to tectonic shifts in the global bal- 
ance of power. 


| he secret Pentagon strategy docu- 


ments, ‘Defense Planning Guidance 


Scenario Set' and 'Defense Planning 
Guidance for Fiscal Years 1994- 
1999” leaked to the press in February 
and March 1992,'* suggest the US is 


. not unaware of future challenges to 


its pre-eminence. Indeed, thé threats 
factored in go far beyond the 'rogue 
doctrine’ propounded by the Bush 
administration in the aftermath of 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. Thus, it was 
suggested that Germany and Japan, 
besides Russia and China, could 
emerge as potential superpowers and 
rival the US in military terms. Though 
the two documents were disavowed 
and later replaced by sanitized ver- 


1994. x. He goes on to argue that submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles should be the core 
of the US nuclear force, with bombers as 
back-up. while ‘the US should be out of the 
ICBM business since they no longer offer any 
important advantages and they have distinct 
liabilities.’ 

18. Patrick Tyler. ‘Pentagon Imagines New 
Enemies to Fight in Post-Cold War Era’, The 
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sions in which all uncharitable allu- 
sions to potential rivals were expun- 
ged, itis obvious that the US is plan- 
ning fora world which is robustly and 
even antagonistically multipolar. And 
one of the keys to managing such a 
world is to preserve, as far as possible, 
the basic architecture of the NPT, CTBT, 
and the proposed Fissile Materials 
Cut-off Treaty. 


үу... this scheme of things, 


India's nucleartests are seen by Wash- 
ington asa dangerous challenge to the 
very relevance and' rationale of the 
NPT. And so they are. Not only has 
Pokhran II shown the NPT to be obso- 
lete and anachronistic — which was 
already known — but it is also an invi- 
tation for other countries to test the 
treaty’s limits. Pakistan followed suit 
two weeks later and there the present 


"phase of ‘proliferation’ hascometoan 


end. Israel, the only other non-signa- 
tory to the NPT with an undeclared 
nuclear arsenal, has given no indica- 
tion of wanting to move away from its 
long-standing policy of ambiguity 
(i.e. ‘Israel will not be the first coun- 
try to introduce nuclear weapons into 
the Middle East’). 

Nevertheless, it would be naive 
to think that Pokhran II and Chagai 
will not have repercussions else- 
where. Countries which gave up their 
nuclear weapons option on the under- 
standing that no others would develop 
them are bound to think again about 
the usefulness of their decision. In the 
region, Iran might feel threatened by 
Pakistan’s nuclear weapon and feel 
compelled to develop its own. Another 
scenario, though less likely, is for 
Pakistan to pass the nuclear baton on 


‘US Strategy plan calls for insuring no rivals 
develop’, The New York Times, 8 March 1992. 
Cited in Michael Klare, Rogue States and 
Nuclear Outlaws: America’s SearchforaNew 
Foreign Policy. Hill and Wang, New York, 
1995. . 


to Iran. And in other regions too there 
are likely to be knock-on effects. In 
that sense, the Pakistani tests are seen 
by the US as especially destabilising. 
If there was a marked hardening of 
Security Council and G-8 attitudes 
after Chagai, this was mainly because 
the ‘demonstration effect’ of Pakistan’s 
tests on nuclear threshold states in the 
region is considered to be much stron- 
ger than India's. The latter’ s image as 
a global player is, after all, not really 
in dispute. For the US, the most wor- 
risome scenario stemming from the 


Indian tests is the possibility that - 


China may resume testing. That ts 
why it accords utmost importance 
to both India and Pakistan signing 
the test ban treaty without delay or 
conditions. 


О. US analyst has described 
а scenario where “ап overt North 
Korean or Indian nuclear weapons 
programme might also encourage 
other states in the Middle East and 
East Asia to pursue a nuclear option. 
Indeed, should several middleranking 
powers acquire nuclear status, coun- 
tries such as Japan and Germany 
would feel real pressure at least to 
rethink their current policy of nuclear 
self-denial.'? In many US accounts, 
the nuclearisation of Germany and 
Japan is the proliferation equivalent 
of doomsday, for it would, in some 
sense, mark the formal end ofthe post- 
World War Iera. Yet, how real is this 
possibility? Stephen Meyer has cha- 
racterised the dynamics of the nuclear 
proliferation process as one of techno- 
logical-motivational convergence. 
‘On the.whole,’ he argues, ‘the tech- 
nological aspect of the process is fairly 
monotonic over time. Itincreases both 
quantitatively and qualitatively as 


19. Peter van Ham, Managing Non-Prolifera- 


tion Regimes inthe 1990s: Power, Politics and - 


Policies. Council for Foreign Policy, New 
York; 1993. i 


time goes on.' The nuclear motivation 
of a country, however, can rise or fall 
depending on ‘how the constellations 
of national and international events and 
politics develop. Asaconsequence, any 
given nation’s nuclear propensity may 
bounce between various levels of weak, 
moderate and strong.’*° 


I. technological terms, both Japan 
and Germany (and several other coun- 
tries) can go nuclear with virtually no 
lead time. In motivational terms, the 
propensity for either country to go 
down that path would be directly pro- 
portional to the extent of global and 
regional proliferation and instability, 
and inversely proportional to the de- 


gree of US commitment to ‘extended: 


deterrence’ via the US-Japan Security 
Treaty and NATO. A major reason for 
the US desperation to establish a new 
role for NATO after the Cold War is 
the understanding that the dissolu- 
tion of NATO would be considered by 
Germany and some other European 
states as a sufficient compromise of 
its 'supreme national interests' as to 
warrant withdrawal from the NPT. 
Likewise, Washington'sreluctanceto 
leave Asia to the Asians is based on 
its assessment that Japan would then 
almost immediately nuclearise. 

-At any rate, important voices 
have been raised in both countries 
questioning the viability ofthe NPTin 
a changing world. Thus, Erwin 
Haeckel of the DGAP (the German 
Society for Foreign Affairs, an equi- 
valentofthe IDSA) has argued that “їп 
the circle of the great powers... prob- 
ably in the foreseeable future some 
actors (Japan, India, the European 
Community...) might come onto the 
stage who have neither the privileges 
of being permanent members of the 
UN Security Council nor enjoy being 


20. Stephen M. Meyer, The Dynamics of 
© Nuclear Proliferation. University of Chicago 
_ Press, Chicago, 1984, p. 112. 


acknowledged as established nuclear- 
weapons states... How to overcome 
this difference in status is not clear... 
but one should not put off considering 
the idea that some of these new great 
powers might contemplate making a 
legitimate claim to nuclear weapons. 
The NPT would be forced to face a ter- 


-rible dilemma, adilemma with appar- ` 


ently no way out.’?! In the academic 
literature, the possibility of German 
and Japanese ‘Gaullists’ pushing for 
independent nuclear arsenals is incre- 
asingly being considered. 


|; geo-strategic considerations and 
hegemonic ambitions are the main 
motivational factors for any country 
to acquire nuclear weapons, the myth 
that nuclear deterrence provides a per- 


` petual guarantee.against the danger of 


conflict is the single biggest ideolo- 
gical smokescreen that they can hide 
behind, As long as this myth is sus- 
tained by US nuclear strategy and sub- 
stantiated by its perpetual possession 
of nuclear weapons, other countries — 
especially those with global aspirations 
~willalmostcertainly acquirethem. 

One of the imponderables that 
advocates of deterrence have to grapple 
with is that the logical conclusion of 
their doctrine must surely be that ‘more 
is better’ and that proliferation of 
nuclear weapons (in a controlled and 
gradual manner) will actually help to 
prevent conflict throughout the world. 
Indeed, neorealists like Kenneth Waltz 
and John Mearsheimer have argued this 
seemingly absurd position with 
elegance ifnot persuasiveness.” A typi- 
cal-representative of the ‘less is better’ 


. school, on the other hand, argues that 


‘the logic of “more is better” applied 
to nuclear spread is mistaken because 
it assumes that the decision for or 


‘21. Quoted in Kuntzel, op cit., p. 175. 


22. See Scott D. Sagan and KenncthN. Waltz, 
The Spread of Nuclear Weapons: A Debate. 
Norton, New York. 1995. 


against nuclear war is a rational calcu- 
lus based on a comparison of costs and 


` benefits coolly evaluated. It is more 


likely that a decision for or against 
nuclear first use will be one of despera- 
tion or inadvertency, not one based on 
calculation and deliberation.'? 


Q. course, the use of nuclear 


weapons in desperation or inadvert- 
ency was as much of a danger for the 
Cold War adversaries as it is for any 
other possessor state. On several occa- 
sions, the accidental launching of 
nuclear weapons was averted in the 
nick of time. The paradox is that 
deterrence is actually predicated on 
the possibility of such accidents since 
‘the implementation of ever more 
stringent méasures to prevent the 
accidental use of nuclear weapons 
would in most cases impair the cred- 
ibility of a country's nuclear deter- 
rence position. "?^ 

On the whole, itis difficultto dis- 
agree with Van Creveld’s assessment 
that ‘much of the western literature on 
proliferation appears to be distorted, 
ethnocentric and self-serving. It oper- 
ates on,the principle of beati sunt 
possedentes (“blessed are those who 
are in possession"); like the various 
treaties to which it has given rise, its 
real objective is to perpetuate the 
oligopoly of “old” nuclear powers.’ 
Thus, he argues, ‘weapons and tech- 
nologies that used to be presented as 
stabilising when they were in the 
hands of the great powers were sud- 
denly described as destabilising when 
they spread to other countries.'?5 In 
reality, these weapons were destabi- 


23. Stephen J. Cimbala, ‘Nuclear Weapons in 
the New World Order’, Journal of Strategic 
Studies, Vol. 16, No. 2. 
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lising even when possessed by the 
two superpowers, and the theology of 
deterrence their strategists peddled 
offered little succour to the millions 
of people around the world worried 
about the danger of nuclear holocaust. 
Nuclear weapons are not acquired 
for deterrence but for the hegemonic 
value they confer as currencies of 
power. In the South Asian context, 
even if overt nuclearisation combined 
with the doctrine of deterrence does 
not lead to atomic war, it 15 likely to 
delay: indefinitely the prospects of nor- 
: mal state-to-state relations between 
India and Pakistan. The premise of 
deterrence is the possibility that a 
nuclearfirst strike mightone day hap- 
pen despite the irrationality of such a 
strikein military terms. 


B. as Cori Dauber argues, 'the 
problem is that worst-case analysis 


can lead to self-fulfilling prophecies. 


regarding international relations... in 
which there is no real place for dis- 
course, Even as sumimits, meetings, 
negotiations and other forms of dis- 
cursivecommunication are increased, 
they are dominated by a perspective 
that believes these activities to be side- 
shows.” In other words, talk is cheap. 
It is only weapons that really matter. 
So long as Indian and Pakistani elites 
remain possessed by the deterrence 
mindset, they will be locked into a 
situation where negotiations on 
substantive issues are considered 
unimportant. And the same applies to 
Sino-Indian relations as well. What 
needs to be grasped ts that it is fri- 
endly relations, and not nuclear weap- 
ons, which provide the most durable 
security. 

Where does all this leave us? 
The nuclear tests have heightened ten- 


26. Cori Elizabeth Dauber, Cold War Analyti- 
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sion in South Asta. They have-not 
served to enhance the national secu- 
rity interests of India and Pakistan, 
either in the broad sense of the well- 
being of the population or even in the 
narrow sense of state security. True, 
Pokhran II has not led to the kind of 
isolation of India zhe US and China 
would like to see internationally, 
mainly because of popular revulsion 
against the hypocrisy of the five 
nuclear weapon states. But nor have 
there been any expressions of solidar- 
ity with New Delhi. Nuclear weapons 
have been flaunted in order to assert a 
claimtoa larger global role but itis not 
certain that the tests have given Indian 
elites the kind of clout they desire. If 
India stands a chanze of truly making 
its mark on the world stage, itcan only 
dosoby making aciean break with the 
‘big power’ mindset that has gripped 
it since the days o? Rajiv Gandhi or 
even earlier. 


Т.. world is sick and tired of 
nuclear-armed, tig powers throwing 
their weight around, intervening 
wherever they feel like and imposing 
their will on small countries. The 
world does not need another big 
power of this kind. If India simply 
wants recognition as anuclear weapon 
state, it will be reviled in the world. If 
it challenges the unequal world order 
in order to make-it genuinely demo- 
cratic, it will win respect and adula- 


‘tion. As for Washington, it will have 


to reconcile itself to the fact that the 
challenges to its ‘non-proliferation 
regime’ will only mount over time, 
especially since the US dominance 
which this regime is meant to sym- 
bolise and underpin is steadily being 
eroded by economic and political 
developments. Either it agrees to dis- 
arm, as the world ts demanding, orelse 
it will hasten the day when a devastat- 
ing nuclear conflict eventually will 
break out. 


-— 


Living а nuclear life 


ZIA MIAN 


THE government’s of Pakistan and 
India have thought and done the 
unthinkable. With the nuclear weap- 
ons tests they have demonstrated a 
willingness and a capability to com- 
mit nuclear mass murder. They are 
now not simply murderous states but 
genocidal ones. 

This was not done with universal 
consent. There was a nuclear debate. 
But there should have been no need for 
one. Nuclear weapons have becomethe 
one great exception in the sense that 


there are some issues that a society 
should never need todebate because 
the issue itself is sounethical. 

When itcomes to nuclear weap- 
ons, however, the moral response has 
been dulled. This is because the ques- 
tion is never posed in moral terms. It 
is easy to do so: is it right or wrong to 
be prepared to kill hundreds of thou- 
sands, perhaps millions of people in 
the blink ofan eye, to maim many more 
and to poison them with radiation so 
that they die slowly and painfully over 
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the years from cancers and other ill- 
nesses. The experience of Hiroshima 
should have been enough to convince 
anyonethattherecan only be one decent 
answer to this question: nuclear wea- 
pons are an affront to humanity. 


S o why has there has been a world- 
wide debate about nuclear weapons 
for over fifty years? It has happened 
in large part because the reality of 
nuclear weapons is presented in the 
language of security, strategy and 
technology. The issue is framed as 
one of deterrence, compellance, first- 
strike, second-strike, counter-force, 
counter-value, primaries, second- 
aries, pits, tampers, ylelds, throw- 
weights, CEPs. Each word, each idea, 
points only to another in the same 
language, and in this language there 
are only reasons and numbers. These 
are further detached from reality by 
renaming things; the US nuclear 
war-fighting planiscalled the *Single 
Integrated Operational Plan', the 
MX missile is called the 'Peace- 


" keeper’. In all this, there is no word for 


man, woman, child, pity, remorse, or 
even death. 

From the very beginning of the 
nuclear age there has been a tendency 
to use language that hides the reality 
of what is being considered. But it is 
more than simply a disguise. Lan- 
guage is used as an anaesthetic, as a 
way to deaden feeling. Without feel- 
ing, morality becomes an abstraction 
and withers away. These are the first 
casualties of nuclear weapons. 

Nowhere is.this more evident 
than among those people whose job it 
is to deal with these weapons on a 


. daily basis. The American scientists 


who built the first ever nuclear bomb 
simply called it.the ‘Gadget’, as if it 
were just another strange invention 
rather than the most destructive wea- 
pon that had ever been made. When the 


. „time came to kill people with these 
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weapons, the scientists and soldiers 
involved found the most innocuous 
names possible for the weapons: the 
bombs that destroyed the Japanese cit- 
ies of Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
called ‘Little Boy’ and ‘Fat Man’. 

` This refusal to confront the rea- 
lity of nuclear weapons is not confined 
to the United States. It has afflicted 
every state that has developed them. 
The Soviet Union named its first 
bomb the ‘Article’. Britain called its 
first nuclear explosion ‘Hurricane’, 
France had the ‘Blue Mouse’, and 
China named its first nuclear wea- 
pon simply ‘Device 596’. The same 
escape can be found closer to home; 
India christened its nuclear bomb test 
in 1974 ‘Smiling Buddha’ and more 
recently ‘Shakti’. Allofthis illustrates 
what psychologist Robert Jay Lifton 
has called ‘nuclear numbing’, the pro- 
cess by which ‘we domesticate these 
[nuclear] weapons in our language 
and attitudes. Rather than feel their 


- malignant actuality, we render them 


benign.’ 


P... has its own way of talk- 
ing about its nuclear weapons without 
really talking about them. For more 
thanadecade, while it lacked a nuclear 
bomb that it could name, the debate 


‘in Pakistan was only about a ‘nuclear 


option’ ora ‘nuclear capability’ . There’ 
was never a mention as to what it was 
an option for. So used are Pakistan’s 
scientists toanameless bomb that they 
have not yet given a name to the 
nuclear tests. 


If the nerve of moral outrage is. 


only dulled, there is hope that the sharp 
prick ofknowledgecan serve to revive 
it. Laying out the enormity of what is 
involved in Pakistan’s nuclear tests 
can serve this purpose. Pakistan is 
believed to have tested a simple nuc- 
lear weapon of the kind used 52 years 
agoagainst Hiroshima. In Hiroshima, 
the atomic bomb killed between 


210,000 and 270,000 people and des- 
troyed more than 90% of the city. 
Pakistan's nuclear tests were а demon- 
stration that it could do the same thing 
tooneormoreof India’s majorcities. . 

Despite the moral argument 
against nuclear weapons, there has 
been public support in the countries 
that have built these weapons. This is 
not because people woke up one day 
and wanted nuclear weapons. Public 
support for them was built by creating 


а sense of crisis and fear. There is no: 
doubt about the overwhelming elite | 


support for nuclear weapons in Paki- 
stan and that this is shared by large 
numbers of ordinary people. The 


nation-wide celebrations of Paki- ` 


stan's nuclear tests are sufficient 
proof. This level of support, accord- 
ing to opinion polls, has not changed 
forovera decade. This is remarkable. 
In one of the most tumultuous periods 
in Pakistan’s history, where military 
dictatorship gave way to elected gov- 


ernment, governments came and went, . 


economic policies changed, the Cold 
War ended, the Soviet Union colla- 


. psed, and the United States imposed 


sanctions on Pakistan because of its 


nuclear weapons programme, nuclear . 
weapons have remained, almost - 


beyond question. 


es are many reasons behind this 
massive and inert support for nuclear 
weapons. One is that most people 
know little if anything about nuclear 
issues. This is an obvious inference 
from polling data showing that sup- 
port for nuclear weapons in Pakistan 
is constant regardless of educational 
attainment. From the illiterate to those 
having only a basic education to those 


with degrees, about the same propor- : 


tion support these weapons. That 
the nuclear debate is starved of infor- 
mation is evident one only has to look 
at newspapers, magazines and ihe 
electronic media. 


What people are told is rarely 
more than an assertion that nuclear 
weapons are vital. This isa second геа- 
son for the strong and enduring sup- 


` port for nuclear weapons. For over a 


decade, Pakistanis have heard nothing 
but repeated public declarations by all 
their presidents, prime ministers and 


' military leaders that nuclear weapons 


were vital for the ‘national interest’. 
When arguments аге presented in this 
manner it is no surprise that people 
conclude the nuclear weapons are 
Pakistan’s last and only hope. It is this 
that explains Nawaz Sharif' s remarks 
on Pakistan television after the tests; 
he said it was an ‘auspicious day’ and 
the decision to test was ‘a cross- 
roads... [with] one way towards sla- 
very, the other towards freedom. ’- 


l. is not just an abstract support for 


nuclear wéapons that is created. ` 
- Pakistan's politics and culture is too 


charismatic and physical for that to 
succeed. Nuclear weapons have been 
personified. For yearsthey have been 
embodied in A.Q. Khan, who led the 
uranium enrichment project used in 
the making of Pakistan's nuclear 
weapons. He has become a national 
public figure, appearingon television 
and making speeches at all kinds of 
public events. For the head of what is 
meant to be a secret military project, 
this has few precedents anywhere in 
the world. Others have now joined 
himfromthe Pakistan Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

A fourth reason for the support 
to nuclear weapons is that the opposi- 
tion has been stifled. For years, there 
has been a deliberate orchestration of 
hate in sections of Pakistan’s media 
against individuals and groups who 
argued against nuclear weapons. This 
hate is by no means exclusively reser- 
ved for them, butits intensity is remar- 
kable. To take only one example, in 
February 1996 the Islamabad branch 


ofthe Pakistan-India People's Forum 
for Peace and Democracy held a pub- 
lic meeting. It sought to suggest, with 
what now appears to be great fore- 
sight, that Pakistan should notengage 
in a nuclear or missile race against 
India. Thefollowing day, Urdu news- 
papers responded with banner head- 
lines: ‘People’s Forum meeting: 
ridiculous speeches poking fun at 
Islam, abusing armed forces.' Within 
a few days this had turned into head- 


lines declaring: ‘Organisers of non- . 


governmental dialogues between 
India and Pakistan are not patriots.’ 
And then, politicians jumped in to add 
that this was a case of treason, and if 
the government would notactto pros- 
ecute such traitors, people should take 
the law intotheirown hands. Afterthe 
tests, some people did. On 2 June, ata 
pressconference inIslamabad, mem- 
bersofthe Forum were attacked. 


M ostofall, nuclear weapons need 
an enemy to make them worthwhile. 
For decades, India has been projected 
asanabsolute and unremittingly hos- 
tileenemy, without scruple, willing to 
exploit every opportunity. It.is the 
source of everything that has gone 
wrong in Pakistan. An Indian hand is 
identified behind every untoward 
event. Any challengetothe status quo 
is interpreted as an Indian conspiracy 
against national security. India, it is 
said, cannot be talked to or reasoned 
with; it mustbe confronted. 

This is the environment within 
which the nuclear tests took place. 
Having created a public opinion obs- 
essed with nuclear weapons, it was 
only too easy for Pakistan's leaders to 
claim that they had no choice and that 
it was public opinion that demanded 


the tests. It was easy and may have, 


sounded convincing. It should not 
have. Public opinion in Pakistan has 
demanded many things like anend to 
poverty, schools for their children, 


hospitals, but no leader ever risked 
the future of the state to try to provide 
these. 

The cost of a nuclear weapons 
programme is far greater than simply 
the withering of morality and the cor- 
ruption of language and politics. The 
financial costs are great; this is why 
they are kept secret. In Pakistan, even 
estimating the costis difficult. Part of 
the problem is that disentangling the 
money spent on the nuclear weapons 
programme from that spent on the 
Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission 
(PAEC) is practically impossible. That 
they are tied together is indisputable. 
As he doled out credit for the nuclear 
test, Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif 
said, "The entire nation takes justifi- 
able pride in the accomplishments 
of the Pakistan Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Dr. А.О. Khan Rese- 
arch Laboratories and all affiliated 
organisations." Incidentally, for PAEC 
this was illegal. Itis bound by its char- 
ter to work only on the peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy. 


A. a more material level, many of 
the nuclear scientists and engineers 
who worked on the bomb programme 
musthave received theirtraining atthe 
PAEC, andare seconded from it. There 


areapparently ‘seven thousand highly 


skilled and professional people, inclu- 
ding more than two thousand Ph.Ds, 
M.Phils, MSs, MScs, BScs at Kahuta. 
Similarly, the uranium that is mined 
and processed at Dera Ghazi Khan has 
been used by both to make fuel forthe 
KANUPP nuclear reactor in Karachi 
and to make nuclear weapons material 
at Kahuta. Since the nuclear power 


plantat Karachi is dangerous and old, 


and has only produced a fraction of 
the electricity it was supposed to, it 
is possible to imagine that it is kept 
openas no more than a fig-leaf forthe 
nuclear weapons project. In which 


casea large share of the PAEC budget, 
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greater than the Rs 6 billion budget of 
PAEC over the last two decades, may 
have directly or indirectly subsidised 
the nuclear weapons programme. 

To these costs must be added the 
military spending in Pakistan, part of 
which also subsidised the nuclear pro- 
gramme. In this year's budget, mili- 
tary spending has been set at Rs 145 
billion. This is 40% of what the gov- 
ernment expects to receive in taxes, 
and 30% more than what has been 
allocated for development. For the 
record, 1990 was the last year in which 
military spending was equal to the 
budget allocation for development. 


T.. effects of persistently lower 
than necessary development spending 
iscumulative. Each generation which 
is deprived of decent healthcare and 
housing, education and employment, 
is less able to provide these for the gen- 
eration that follows. There is a spiral 
of underdevelopment. That this is at 
work in Pakistan is evident from the 
fact that on the United Nations Deve- 
lopment Programme’s aggregated 
measure of the quality of people’s 
lives in different countries, the Human 
Development Index, Pakistan has 
slipped from number 120 in 1992, to 
128 in 1995, to 134 in 1996, and in 1997 
was ranked 139 (and is now below 
India). 

To all this must be added the 
direct and indirect cost of the sanc- 
tions imposed on Pakistan in response 
to its nuclear tests. This may amount 
to billions of dollars of aid and loans. 
Frankly, much of this would have 
been squandered and used to enrich 
the already wealthy and provide them 
with even greater comforts. But at 
least some would have gone to supply 
water, perhaps build schools, hospi- 
tals, roads - something that would 
have helped. 

It is unclear how long sanctions 
will remain in force but even when 
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they are lifted, Pakistan will only be 
back to where itis now. The factis that 
to begin creating the conditions within 
which real development can take 
place will need massive reductions in 
military spending. Such reductions 
cannot, however, take place as long as 
India is treated as a threat requiring 
nothing less than a willingness to use 
nuclear weapons against it and, in res- 
ponse a willingness to have nuclear 
weapons used against Pakistan. If 
national nuclear suicide is being off- 
ered as the only way to confront India, 
any reduction in military spending 
will be seen as subtracting from natio- 


` nal military capability. It is only by 


engaging іп nuclear disarmament, 
and so demonstrating that relations 
with Indiaare not being interpreted as 
issues of life and death for the nation, 
thát it will become possible to debate 
military spending. 


ШІ: whole process of creating and 
maintaining even a small nuclear wea- 
pons arsenal like Pakistan's exacts a 
terrible toll on people's health and on 
the environment. There is increasing 
evidence from around the world that 
from the moment uranium is dug out 
of the ground to the disposal of long- 
lived radioactive wastethatis danger- 
ous fortens of thousands of years, the 
materials that form the essential ingre- 
dients for nuclear weapons bring with 
them sickness and death. : 

The first public evidence of the 
human and environmental damage 
done by the nuclear programme has 
already emerged. It is to be found in 
Dera Ghazi Khan, the site of Paki- 
stan’s first, and foralongtimeits only, 
uranium mining and processing 
operation. Officially part of the PAEC, 
this is also where workers mined the 
uranium that went to Kahuta to make 
nuclear weapons. In 1996, the 500 or 
so workers at the-plant went on strike, 
demanding ‘payment of compensa- 


tion tothe heirs of the employees [who] 
died during their duty or became handi- 
capped, provision of all necessary 
safety measures both at the plant and 
at the site, and sacking of the doctor 
and lady doctor of the PAEC dispen- 
sary, as due to their incompetence 
several employees lost their lives.’ 
The government’s response was dra- 
conian. Newspapers reported that 
‘Security guards of PAEC and other 
law enforcing agencies have besieged 
the colony and all installations. No 
one is being allowed to enter or come 
out of the area.’ 


T.. the first strike over health and 


-safety issues in part of Pakistan's 


nuclear complex broke out at Dera 
Ghazi Khan is not at all surprising. 
Uranium is both radioactive and poi- 
sonous; handling it in any form is 
fraught with risk. But, unlike in alabo- 
ratory where highly trained scientists 
who know the risks involved may 
handle tiny amounts of such danger- 
ous material with relative safety, the 
mining and processing of uranium ore 
is an industrial scale operation. Its 
labour intensive-character leads to 
exposing large numbers of relatively 


unskilled workers, who know little - 


about the short or long-term risks 
that they are being subjected to. The 
dangers to health are substantially 
increased in such asetting. 

Briefly, the process of turning 
the tiny amounts of uranium found in 
some rocks into large amounts of pure 
uranium that can be used to make fuel 
for nuclear reactors or for nuclear 
weapons requires that huge amounts 
ofrock need to be dug out ofthe earth, 
pulverised into dust and chemically 


processed. The uranium ore emits’ 


radiation and exposes anyone close 
to it even before it is taken out of the 
ground. Digging up the ore releases 
radioactive gases that are trapped 
inside the rock, adding to the risk. The 


ore has then to be crushed and the 
waste rock removed. The crushing 
produces aradioactive and poisonous 
dust that can be inhaled, that settles 
on clothes, in hair, and on the skin. 
Because it is so fine, it is blown by 
the wind and settles in the surround- 
ings — on grass, leaves, and water — 
contaminating everything. 


U ranium mining, in the first stage, 
leaves behind as waste over 99% of 
the rock in which the uranium ore is 
located. This contains most of the 
radioactivity and many toxic heavy 
metals as well as the acids and alkalis 
used to extract the uranium. These can 
leach into the soil and groundwater. 
Because it is generally processed 
away fromthe mines, the ore has to be 
transported to the processing plant. 
This is often done after the ore has 
been substantially crushed and some 
of the waste rock removed, leaving 
less material that needs to be trans- 
ported. 

If the ore is transported in open 
trucks, the urartium dust may well be 
blown around en route. Once at the 
processing plant, the rock is further 
crushed and ground. Buteven though 
the total amounts of material are now 
smaller than at the mine, the risks of 
inhaling even small quantities of dust 
are larger. The impact on the uranium 
miners and the local environment of 
such waste isenormous. 

The dangers do not end here; 


‘they just move on to another site. The 


next step is transforming the uranium 
into a gaseous form that is suitable for 
enrichmentat the Kahuta facility. This 
involves the use of highly corrosive 
and toxic chemicals that react vio- 
lently with moisture in the air and are 
fatal if inhaled. Once the uranium is 
enriched and can be used to make 
nuclear weapons, it leaves behind 
a radioactive, toxic and corrosive 
waste. This waste comprises almost 


all of the initial material and needs 
to be disposed off safely. It is usually 
stored as cylinders of gasattheenrich- 
ment plant, but these will eventually 
degrade and lead toan en vironmental 
disaster. i 

` There is no information about 
whathas happenedatthe Kahuta plant 
with regard to health and safety issues 
or how the waste is dealt with. The 
US, which invented many of the pro- 
cesses and technologies used in mak- 
ing nuclear weapons, is still struggling 
to come to terms with this kind of 
waste from its nuclear weapons 
programme. À 1997 report claims 
that the giant steel cylinders contain- 
ing this waste gas are so radioactive 
that even the dust that forms and 
then falls off the outside is treated 
as ‘dangerous waste’. The cylinders, 
despite being over one-third of an 
inch thick, have corroded, and some 
leak, and ‘every time one leaks, as 
some have, it releases puffs of toxic 
gasanduraniumthatcan end up inthe 
groundwater.’ | 


P... also has a new nuclear 
reactor at Khushab, on the banks of 
the Jhelum river. Its sole purpose 15 to 
produce plutonium for making nuc- 
lear weapons. If this reactor has an 
accident it could pollute the entire 
Indus river with radioactivity and thus 
poison irrigation and drinking water 
drawn from it. Even if there is no such 
catastrophic accident, the process 
of extracting the plutonium from the 
fuel after it comes out of the reactor, 
known as reprocessing, generates 
large amounts of dangerous radio- 
active waste. The US Department 
of Energy, responsible for making 
US nuclear weapons, has estimated 
that reprocessing accounts for 85% 


of the radioactivity released in the 


nuclear weapons production process, 


-71% of the contaminated water, and 


33% of the contaminated solids. 


These wastes are so dangerous that 
they need to be stored safely for at least 
1,000 years to make sure they do not 
get into the environment. 

As long as Pakistan retains its 
nuclear weapons, it will need to keep 
at least some of these sites open. If, as 
seems plausible, it starts to increase 
the size of its nuclear arsenal, more 
and more sites will become part of the 
nuclear weapons complex and more 
communities exposed to the dangers 
of radioactive waste. These dangers, 
and any accidents that may occur, will 
mostcertainly be kept secret. 


I. is only by renouncing nuclear 
weapons that damage can be stopped. 
The sooner this is done, the less 
chance there is of more workers being 
exposed to radioactivity and of fur- 
ther damaging the environment. Once 
this is done, there will be no need to 
keep these places secret. The process 
of assessing the harm that has already 
been done and cleaning up the mess 
can be started. 

To those who want to keep 
nuclear weapons, the moral, political, 
economic and environmental des- 
truction wrought by making and keep- 
ing nuclear weapons are outweighed 
by the supposed strategic guarantee 
of national sovereignty that the bomb 
provides. They argue, as Nawaz 
Sharif has done, that everything pales 
besides the need of the nation to live 
with self-respect; he claimed that 
now, ‘Pakistanis are a self-respecting 
and honourable people who can 
sacrifice their lives to protect their 
honour and dignity.” The question 
for all those who support nuclear 
weapons is: Where is the self-respect, 
honour and dignity in thinking about 
and being willing to kill hundreds 
of thousands, if not millions, of 
people? What kind of self is it that 
needs such destruction as a mark of 
respect? 
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Coping with nuclear reality 


IFTEKHARUZZAMAN 


Nuclear (in)security 


THE Indian nucleartests of 1 1 and 13 
May 1998 showed New Delhi's deter- 
mination toforceitselfinto the 'exclu- 
sive club’ of nuclear weapon states 
(NWS). Pakistan replied in kind on 
28 and 30 May as a show of its own 
ambition to achieve parity with its 
arch rival. In forcing entry into the 
exclusivity India played according to 


the membership rule of the club, i.e.,' 


might is right. Pakistan followed the 
same route. . 
The tests were received in both 


countries by unprecedented national 


* The views expressed are the author’s own 
and may not necessarily reflect any official 
position. ў 


euphoria and pride, although as sub- 
sequent events showed, these did not 
take long to dissipate. Thanks to the 
‘patriotic’ fervour which equates the 
bomb with national prestige, the com- 
mon Indian and Pakistani ignored 
common sense and joined the elite — 
politicians, intellectuals and other 
professional cheerleaders in celebra- 
tion. India has apparently chosen to 
give up its patents on non-violence 
and panchshila. The tests even led to 
an enthusiastic reinterpretation of 
Gandhian non-violence as something 
for the brave and not for cowards, 
claiming that India would now be able 
to take a strong stand before the world 


community. Immediate popular reac- 
tion in Pakistan was equally jingois- 
tic, if not worse. 


І. is not known if the Indian shift, 
followed by Pakistan's, from a long- 
standing position of nuclear ambiguity 
to the- present status of self pro- 
claimed NWS, followed careful con- 
sideration of the strategic, political 
and economic costs compared with 
advantages of ambiguity. Be that as 
it may, the reality today is that India 
and Pakistan have become the first 
two in a line of contenders to the 
nuclearclub. 

The gravity ofthe new strategic 
Situation in South Asia and the risks 
involved in the brinkmanship that 


both have indulged in needs no great. 


elaboration. What should be recog- 
nized at this critical stage is the gap 
between the desirable and the pos- 
sible. What is most desirable is a 
roll-back to the pre-May 11 situation 
— which is rather unlikely. What is 
possible is to find ways to prevent a 
further worsening ofthe situation and 
to learn to live with the reality. 
^. Thereasonaroll-back scenario 
is considered unlikely is simple. Paki- 
stan would rather ‘eat grass’ than 
renounce its nuclear option unless 
India does so, and India would not do 
so before.China and other NWS make 
definite progress towards complete 
elimination of theirnuclear weapons. 
Whereas Pakistan’s nuclear weapons 
programme is a direct response to 
India’s, the latter’s nuclear ambition 
is only partially addressed to security 
threats from within or outside South 
Asia. It is to a greater extent linked 
with the global nuclear weapons 
problem. 
_ To be sure, notwithstanding 
India’s long-standing advocacy of 
global nucleardisarmament, its nuclear 


1. The Hindu, Madras, 20 May 1998. 


aspiration has been carefully nurtured 
throughout the post-independence 
period. The international role that a 
state strives to play is essentially a 
function of its power capabilities and 
its elite’s perception of sucharole. In 
case of India too, its perceived destiny 
and capacity as a ‘great power’ has 
shaped New Delhi’s foreign and secu- 
rity policies and actions. Genuine or 
not, proud of India’s power potential 
— physical size, population, economy 
and resource base, industrial and tech- 
nological strength, strategic location, 
democratic institutions, historical past 
— the Indian elite has always aspired 
fora great powerrole. 


1. leading initiatives in the 
non-aligned movement were toa great 
extent guided by its aspiration to play 
a role of global importance. Nehru 
was a great exponent of non align- 
ment; he also gave expression to this 
perceived great power role of India, 
though it was often masked in moral 
language. In the words of Nehru: 
'India will always make a difference 
to the world; fate has marked us for 
big things.... Leaving the three big 
countries, the United States, the 
Soviet Union and China aside for the 
moment, look at the world... if you 


'peep into the future... the obvicus 


fourth country in the world is India. ? 
The reference point for India is 


not only its neighbourhood but the 


great powers. Nehru was a genuine 
supporter of nuclear disarmament. 
But he also inspired successive gen- 
erations of Indian political leaders not 
to accept any status lower than of those 
with whom India considers itself at 
par. Recall that it was Nehru who 
approved the Indian plutonium repro- 
cessing capacity to make available the 


2. Quoted from Baldev Raj Nayar, “А World 


Role: The Dialectics of Purpose and Power’, 
inJohn W. Mellor (ed),Jndia: A Rising Middle 
Power. New Delhi, 1981. ~ 


plutonium used for the 1974 peaceful 
nuclear explosion. . 


| twasunder Nehru and Lal Bahadur 
Shastrithat India insisted on creating 
an independent nuclear industry base. 
Indira Gandhi ordered the PNE. Under 
Rajiv Gandhi, the research reactor 
Dhruva was commissioned which 
provided the source of weapons grade 
plutonium. Under Narasimha Rao, a 
nuclear test was reportedly to take 
place in December 1995. I.K. Gujral, 
notwithstanding his gestures for 
peaceful relations with neighbours, 
was not known for any particular 
opposition to India’s nuclear wea- 
pons programme. Hence, what the 
present Hindu fundamentalist BJP-led 
government has done is aculmination 
of a process of continued activity by 
all previous governments. This was 
confirmed by leaders ofthe BJP as well 
as other political parties, including 


. former Prime Ministers I.K. Gujral 


and H.D. Deve Gowda. The latter 
claimed that it was a result of cumu- 
lative efforts of the last 45 years anda 
matter of timing? 

Arguably, the speed at which the 
BJP-led government went ahead with 
the tests surprised many analysts and 
experts. One obvious explanation for 
the timing could be the problems that 
the coalition government faced in 
holding itself together. Judging by the 
reaction of Indians from all walks of 
life, there is no doubt that the tests gave 
it a badly needed breathing space, 
though, as expected, itdidn’t take long 
for its political allies like Jayalalitha 
to resume her act. But beyond that, 
India’s nuclear aspiration as an instru- 
menttoensure its long-standing desire 
toemerge as a power of global impor- 
tance is nothing new. The present gov- 
ernment only decided to go ahead with 
greater speed than expected. 


3. The Hindu, 15 and 20 May 1998. 
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PrimeMinister Vajpayee, indeed, 
echoed Nehruvian determination to 
achieve major power status when he 
said in Parliament: ‘India is now a 
nuclear weapon state. This is a reality 
that cannot be denied. It not a confer- 
ment that we seek; nor is ita status for 
others to grant. It is an endowment to 
the nation by our scientists and engi- 


neers. /t is India’s due, the right of . 


one-sixth of humankind’* (emphasis 
added). 


I. is important to realize that Indian 
security, its strategic concerns and 
objectives are both regional and extra 
regional, that New Delhi is not pre- 
pared to accept being a nuclear out- 
cast as long as other contenders for a 
global role have the weapon in their 
possession. Fromthe Pakistani stand- 
point, the Indian position is a conve- 
nient excuse to pursue its nuclear 
weapons programme. 

It is widely believed that inter- 
national sanctions on India and Paki- 
stan would not cause a majorcollapse 
of their economies, especially the 
former. Ав recent reports suggest, in 
the case of Pakistan, sanctions can 
indeed deal its fragile and externally 
dependent economy à devastating 
blow with severe implications for 
political stability of the country. But 
the linkage of nuclear capacity with 
national pride not only accounts for 
the emotions at the national level but 
could also render the financial and 
other costs bearable. On the other 
hand, the countries that slapped the 
sanctions, particularly the United 
States, are already showing а realiza- 
tion that these are not cost-effective 
from their point of view either. Hence, 
like it or not, the task ahead is essen- 
tially a question of how to live with the 


4, ‘Suo moto statement by Prime Minister Shri 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee in Parliament on 27th 
May, 1998." circulated by the Indian High 
Commission in Sri Lanka, para 10. 


Nuclear (in)security 


reality of the nuclear threat in South 
Asia. 


W.. lies ahead? Quite clearly, 


the effort of the international commu- 
nity to arrest the spread of nuclear 
weapons has failed. ‘The nuclear tests 
by Indiaand Pakistan also threaten the 
relevance of the NPT, irrespective of 
whether or not it is possible to rene- 
gotiate the treaty and increase the 
number of the nuclear weapon states 
to six or seven or more. The dilemma 
is that the parties to the NPT cannot ig- 
nore the implications of the emer- 
gence of new nuclear weapons states, 
evenas they find it difficult to open the 
treaty forrenegotiation. 

Since the tests, India and Paki- 
stan have sent signals that they may be 
willing to negotiate signing of the 
CTBT, though India has expressed that 
it would join only under conditions 


-that have not yet been specified. Most 


of the NWS have, however, urged them 
to do so unconditionally. Notably, 
much of the initiative taken by the 
international community concen- 
trates on India, the understanding 
being that if and when India is per- 
suaded, Pakistan will follow suit. If 
India asks for changes in the CTBT 
and NPT, it would obviously pose a 
difficult dilemma which the interna- 
tional community must be prepared to 
face. 

While by joining CTBT and pos- 
sibly signing ano-first use agreement, 
Indiaand Pakistan could avert further 
international condemnation, such 
developments would at the same time 
imply the gradual international accep- 
tance of the new reality. Indeed, the 
NWS, especially the US, may find it 
convenient to maintain a stable rela- 
tionship with India and Pakistan with 
a proven nuclear weapons capability 
rather than confront them. Notably, a 
study conducted for the US Air Force 
by the Rand Corporation, widely con- 


sidered as the Pentagon’s think-tank, 
suggested in March 1998 that the 
Indian subcontinent may be the one 
rare exception where regional security 
may actually be enhanced by tolerat- 
ing some level of nuclear weapons 
proliferation. Arguing that the US 
had few incentives to offer that could 
obviate the desire of the regional states 
fornuclear weapons, the study recom- 
mended that the US might find it 
worthwhile to tolerate some mave- 
ment on the part of the South Asian 
states toward low but relatively stable 
levels of nuclearization, if that is seen 
toenhance local stability.” 

International efforts to confront 
the South Asian nuclear question 
should proceed with a premise that 
contrary to prevailing western percep- 
tion, any country that has achieved 
technical expertise to produce nuclear 
weapons should also be expected to 
have the skills and political acumen to 
manage this capability, with or with- 
out weaponisation. Not everything 
has been lostas yet. Fortunately, by all 
indications, South Asia still appears 
to be far from the doomsday scenario 
as both India and Pakistan are still 
way behind actual weaponisation and 
deployment. 


l. nuclear tests by India and Paki- 
stan are an indicator of the future, it 
must be remembered that nuclear non- 
proliferation and test bans cannot be 
pursued in isolation from nuclear dis- 
armament. The international commu- 
nity requires firm, unequivocal and 
time-bound commitment on the part 
of NWS to eliminate nuclear weapons 
leading to global nuclear disarma- 
ment. The Canberra Commission 
declared: ‘Nuclear weapons are held 
by ahandful of states which insist that 
these weapons provide unique secu- 
rity benefits, and yet reserve uniquely 


5. Quoted in The Daily News (Colombo), 23 
March 1998. 


to themselves the right to own them. 
This situation is highly discriminatory 


. and thus unstable; it cannot be sus- 
tained. The possession of nuclear 


weapons by any state is a constant 
stimulus to other states to acquire 
them'* (emphasis added). 

Whatever may be the stated 
compulsions, the Indian and Pakistani 
tests provide clear evidence of the 
validity of the above statement. The 
Advisory Opinion of 8 July 1996 
issued by the ICJ stated with reference 
to Article VI of the NPT: ‘There exists 
obligation to pursue in good faith and 
bring to a conclusion negotiations 
leading to nuclear disarmament in all 
its aspects under strict and effective 
international control." The Canberra 
Commission identified a series of spe- 
cific steps for global nuclear disarma- 
ment. One possible way forward in the 
present context is that India and Paki- 
stan unconditionally agree to sign the 
CTBT and freeze their nuclear pro- 
grammes at current levels without fur- 
ther weaponisation or deployment 
foran agreed period, while during this 


agreed period the five NWS should ` 


also come up with a specific commit- 
menton a timetable for global nuclear 


disarmament. 


he most obvious implication for 
South Asia is that a totally new stra- 
tegic situation has arisen where the 
possibility of a nuclear disaster will 
alwaysremain real. The peoples ofthe 
region have been brought closer than 
ever before to the brink of disaster. 
The smaller countries of the region 
have been thrown into a state of help- 


lessness and despair. The prospects 


6. Canberra Commission on the Elimination 
of Nuclear Weapons. Report of the Canberra 
Commission on the Elimination of Nuclear 
Weapons (Canberra, August 1996, p. 7). 


7. Quoted in Jayantha Dhanapala, A Strength- 
ened Review Process for the NPT, paper pre- 
sented at an international seminar held in 
Kyoto in December 1996. 


of improving trade and economic 
relations between India and Pakistan 
within or outside the framework of 
SAARC (South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation), about which 
there were high expectations recently, 
havebeen shattered. Any notion about 
economic ties working as a confi- 
dence building measure in the region 
has now been rendered irrelevant. 


МУ... or not the region faces 


a direct nuclear catastrophe, there 


. willcertainly bea balance of terror. An 


indication of this was provided in the 
way the smaller states of the region 
responded to the tests. Countries like 
Bangladesh and Maldives reiterated 
theircommitment to anuclear weapon- 
free world, butrefrained from making 
any direct commenton the Indian and 
Pakistani tests. Sri Lanka went to the 
extent of almost fully endorsing 
India’s ‘right’ to conduct the tests. It 
did so largely because of an incapa- 
city or will to antagonize India. The 
concern that it would be penalized in 
its bilateral relations should it take a 
stand not liked by India, no doubt 
shaped its reaction. 

But it also did so because of 
an absence of any legally binding 
international instruments. There is nc 
assurance from the nuclear weapons 
states that they will not attack or 
threaten to attack anon-nuclear weap- 
ons state (NNWS) with nuclear weap- 
ons, as well as assurances of coming 
to their defence if someone does so. 
The absence of such an instrument is 
particularly unjustified after the his- 
toric advisory opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, that the use 
or threat of use of nuclear weapons 
will be contrary to international law. 
The Indian and Pakistani tests have 
once again underscored the need tc 
redouble international efforts towards 
a universally binding international 
legal instrument to provide specific 


and complete security assurances to 
non-nuclear weapons states. 

At the regional and internatio- 
nal level, all eyes are focused on the 
Colombo summit meeting of SAARC, 
which is expected to provide the first 
opportunity to the prime ministers of 
Indiaand Pakistan to meetand discuss 
ways of reducing tensions. However, 
ifany movementin thatdirection does 
take place in Colombo, it will be on the 
sidelines of the SAARC agenda which 
cannot include discussion on ‘bilat- 
eral and contentious’ issues. 

Be that as it may, the summit 
could turn out to be a disappointment 
for those expecting a dramatic break- 
through. Neither India nor Pakistan 
will come to the summit for any love 
of regional cooperation. If anything, 
their objective will be to avoid being 
seen as the one responsible for jeop- 
ardizing the SAARC process, not that 
they have not already done so. In all 
probability the meeting will be remem- 
bered as another round of rhetoric. 
Realistically, one possible outcome 
could be for the two to resume their 
stalled official level talks. 


T. be sure, there have been ins- 
tances in the past where the two used 
the opportunity ofthe SAARC meeting 
to discuss bilateral disputes. They 
may, indeed, do so this time too, but it 
is doubtful if they will go beyond the 
usual verbiage and polemics. When 
India approved the dates for the sum- 
mitthere were signals that New Delhi 
would like to see the summit concen- 
trate on economic cooperation, as 
though having conducted the tests 
India and Pakistan are now mature 
enough to shelve political differences 
forthe sake of economic cooperation. 
It would be ideal if they decided to do 
so. Unfortunately, while desirable it 
is unlikely. But the real message from 
New Delhi was clear: Don’ traise any- 
thing for deliberations under SAARC 
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that сап be classified as bilateral and/ 
orcontentious. 

For its part, Pakistan demanded 
that SAARC should address the ten- 
sions resulting from Indian and Paki- 
stani nuclear tests. Islamabad cannot 
be unaware that any attempt in that 
direction will be opposed by-India's 
'religious' adherence to the policy of 
bilateralism. On an optimistic note, the 
SAARC forum could help the two real- 
ize that the nuclear tests and the ensu- 
ing unprecedented war of words, can 
only doharmand no goodtothemselves 
and tothe rest of the region. 


Ts smallercountries ofthe region 
can take the opportunity of the 
Colombo summit, especially their 
meetings in ‘retreat’, to clearly voice 
their concerns and provide a more 
specific response to the problem. As 
mentioned earlier, fearful of the imp- 
lications in bilateral relations, their 
initial reaction to India-Pakistan tests 
have been hesitant, to say the least, 
though subsequently some initiatives 
were taken to articulate their position. 

Maldives made the first genuine 
expression. -ӘЕсойсегп when the situ- 
ation arisingfrom the tests was cited 
as the reason for the postponement of 
President Gayoom's proposed visit to 
Delhi and Islamabad as the outgoing 
SAARC chairperson. 

` The prime-minister of Bang- 
ladesh was the first head of govern- 
ment to visit India and Pakistan after 
their nuclear tests: Early reports on 
visit suggested that Bangladesh pro- 
posed exploring ways of easing ten- 
sions between the two. In separate 
letters addressed to her Indian and 
Pakistani counterparts, she wrote, ‘I 
would be very happy to visit your 
great country at an early date to dis- 
cuss the situation arising out of the 
nuclear tests...’* A section of the me- 


8. The Daily Star (Dhaka). 4 and 7 June 1998. 
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dia in Bangladesh reported that the 


possibility of mediation was also con- 
sidered. 

Talking to the Overseas Corre- 
spondents’ Association of Bang- 
ladesh, Prime Minister Sheikh Hasina 
reportedly said that she had ‘offered 
a proposaNor mediation to ease ten- 
sion caused by nuclear tests by India 
and Pakistan.” Eventually, the visit 
proved to be anything but mediation. 
It was not unknown to Bangladesh 
that mediation was the last thing that 
would be acceptable to New Delhi 
on any matter of dispute. Neverthe- 
less, the message of Bangladesh’s 
concern as a small neighbour was 


clear, as was its eagerness to play a. 


pro-active role in promoting dialo- 
gue and reducing tension between 
the two. 


Ns needs to be followed up sev- 
erally and jointly by the South Asian 
NNWS. In the interest of regional sta- 
bility and cooperation, NNWS of South 
Asia should strive to take a more 
active role on the issue. They should 
consider a sub-regional South Asian 
initiative — within or outside the 
SAARC process - to prevent nuclear 


` weaponisation and deployment by 


Indiaand Pakistan. 

|. TheSAARC,theUnited Nations, 
the Non-Aligned Movement and 
other international fora should be used 
to persuade India and Pakistan to sign 
a binding legal instrument to ensure 
security guarantee for NNWS of South 
Asia against use or threat of use of 
nuclear weapons by any NWS, espe- 
cially their regional neighbours. This 
provision should, indeed, be builtinto 
a no first use agreement that may be 
signed between India and Pakistan, 
and future confidence building mea- 
sures aimed at promoting r regional 
stability. ` 


9. The Daily Star, 5: Juné 1998. 
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А view from Nepal 


KUNDA DIXIT 


IF there was political fallout from 
the Indian and Pakistani nuclear tests, 
it did not reach the Himalaya. The 
Nepalis seemed more concerned 
about the occupation of a Himalayan 
valley called Kalapani on its north- 
western border with India by the 
Indian military and the alleged move- 
ment of border posts on the eastern 


. frontier. For many Nepalis, brought 


up to believe that India's rulers have 
always been plotting to Sikkimise 
Nepal, the border issue reinforced the 
stereotype. Kathmandu newspaper 
headlines screamed obscenities at 
‘imperialist’ India and political par- 
ties vied with each other for more 
virulent anti-Indian statements. The 
bombs were tested in the middle of 
this controversy. All it really did was 
give Nepalis a feeling that they were 
now dealing with a newly-nuclear 
India. 

The Foreign Ministry in Kath- 
mandu issued a mild expression of 
concern about the nukes while the 
leader ofthe ruling Nepali Congress, 
Krishna Prasad Bhattarai, said he was 
glad India had finally tested the big 
one because “а strong India is good 
for Nepal.' When Pakistan tested its 
bombs, Bhattarai was asked by report- 
ers whetherastrong Pakistan was good 
for Nepal too, and he seemed to be 
uncharacteristically ata loss for words. 
Indian President K.R. Narayanan hap- 
penedtobein Kathmanduonastate visit 
while all this was going on; there were 
Some peace supporters who took to the 
streets and raised slogans outside the 
Indian Embassy. 

Other than that, or the punditry 
in the op-ed pages and predictable 
vehemence fromregular India-baiters, 


there was no real outrage, no sign of a 
movement for regional disarmament, 
norevival of the discredited panchayat- 
eracall for Nepal to be declared a ‘zone 
of peace’. If there was any reaction, it 
came in comments about the extreme 
bad taste and insensitivity to carry out 
the tests on Buddha’ s birthday. Nepal 
may be a ‘Hindu Kingdom’ but the 
Buddha was born in what is now 
Nepal and nearly one-third of the 
population is Buddhist. A headline 
in the Kantipur Nepali daily seemed 
to sum up the mood: ‘Earthquake, not 
nuclear bomb, more dangerous for 
Kathmandu.’ 

Much of this ambivalence 
towards India comes not from fears 
of ‘Sikkimisation’ but from the gra- 
dual ‘Finlandisation’ of Nepal by 
India. Landlocked Nepal’s over- 
whelming economic dependence on 
India and its close cultural and reli- 
gious ties have always pushed Nepalis 
to bend over backwards to assert their 
independence. Nepal time is symbo- 
lically 15 minutes ahead of Indian 
Standard Time — it used to be only 10 
minutes till 20 years ago. The love- 
hate relationship is seen in many deal- 
ings — the paradoxical effort by most 
political parties in Kathmandu to 
exhibit their opposition to Indian hege- 
mony during election campaigns, but 
who immediately retract their vitriol 
once they come to power, shamelessly 
justifying it as made ‘during the heat 
of campaigning.’ | | 

India itself, and especially its 
embassy in Kathmandu, hasn't given 
the Nepalis too many reasons to like 
Indiaeither. An unnecessarily bellig- 
erent statement by the Indian ambas- 
sador on Kalapani, even while a 
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bi-national committee was trying to 
resolve the issue, poured oil on the 
fires lit by Nepali activists. They 
marched to Kalapani but were turned 
back at the barbed wires, said to have 
been put up on Nepali territory by 
Indian border guards. Perceived high- 
handedness by New Delhi is usually 
magnified by a shrill Nepali press, 
reinforcing public perception that 
India is a bullying big brother. The 
way India has handled the Bhutan 
refugee crisis, refusing stubbornly to 
mediate, even though itseems to bein 
its own strategic interest to do so, has 
mystified Nepalis. Here 1s a case of 
100,000 Lhotsampas from Bhutan 
being forcibly moved out to travel 
through Indian territory to live in 
squalid camps in eastern Nepal and 
New Delhi couldn'tcare less. 


Ға does not have to be so mean, 
and even though magnanimity may 
be seen as a sign of weakness it can 
afford a little bit of it — especially if it 
wins New Delhithe big prize: the pos- 
sibility of harnessing Nepali rivers 
jointly for electricity, irrigation and 
flood control. The Gujral Doctrine 
wasthe way to go. Butasthings turned 
out, any deal on water issues with 
Indiais now doomed. Take the Maha- 
kali Treaty, which was dead on arrival 
because neither side was prepared to 
first look at the political reality on the 
ground. In Nepal, no government 
(leastofall shaky coalitions) will want 
to commit suicide by talking water 
with India — so strong is the historical 
memory of past irrigation projects, 
and so tempting is it for the opposi- 
tion to whip up anti-Indian populism. 
Recent governments have tumbled at 
even the slightest whiff of ‘selling out’ 
to India. As economic dependence on 
India grows, there will be more ges- 
tures to show that Nepal is apart. But 
therulers ofthe day in Kathmandu will 
have to be much more pragmatic and 


Мисісаг (in)sccurity 


gauge the cost-benefit ratio of taunt- 
ing India for political mileage. 

Nepal has in the past always 
leaned on Chinato neutralise its depen- 
dence on India. But this strategy out- 
lived its usefulness with the India- 
China détente and the unspoken 
understanding between Delhi and 
Beijing that recognised Tibet as a part 
of China in exchange for everything 
south of the Himalaya being accepted 
as India’s sphere of influence. But the 
sabre rattling by George Fernandes 
and labeling of China as ‘threat num- 
ber one’ ended it all. A new trans- 
Himalayan cold war could revive the 
geo-political competition between 
Beijing and New Delhi over Nepal. In 
the past, Nepal benefited because it 
had a cool and calculating reigning 
autocrat like Mahendra, but in a messy 
democracy it could bring the danger 
of China and India competing for 
political influence in the Kathmandu 
durbar by destabilising each other’s 
proxies. 


N epal’s unifying warlord, Prithvi 
Narayan Shah, knew it 250 years ago 
as he set about trying to carve out a 
country that stretched from Sikkim 
to Punjab. He likened Nepal toa yam 
between two stones. He was talking 
about Tibet/China to the north and 
British/MoghuHndia to the south with 
the thin, long territory of Nepal in 
between, Nepal’s rulers to the pre- 
sent day have retained this doctrine of 
vulnerability. Another analogy is ofa 
mouse caught between two elephants 
— if the elephants fight the mouse is 
trampled; sotoo ifthe elephants make 
love. 

Over the centuries, Nepal has 
tried to deal withthis in different ways. 
Prithvi Narayan’s descendants put 
Nepal on an expansionist mode and 
immediately collided head-on witha 
similarly expansionist East India 
Company. After three bloody wars, 


Nepal finally signed a treaty with the 
Company іп 1816 under which Kath- 
mandu paid a heavy price for inde- 
pendence: ceding most its conquered 
territory, allowing the British to recruit 
soldiers (later called the Gurkhas) and 
allowing Calcutta to place a regent 
(actually a spy post) in Kathmandu to 
monitor and interfere with domestic 
Nepali politics. 


E the Shahs were sidelined in 
Kathmandu by theircousins, the Ranas. 
The first hereditary Rana Prime Minis- 
ter, Jung Bahadur, became the first 
subcontinental royalty to pay a state 
visitto Britain in 1850. Jung was a prag- 
matic military tactician and he wanted 
to gauge the strength of the British and 
see whether it was worth going to war 
with them. After visiting the cannon 
foundries, the naval dockyards and 
the railways in the British Isles, he 
decided Britain was too strong to 
have as an enemy. So Jung became an 
Anglophile to the extent that he sent 
his army down to the Avadh plains to 
help the British out of a particularly 
tight corner that they had got them- 
selves into with the Mutiny. 

British India was happy with 
having Nepal not only as a buffer state 
against China, but almost as a vassal 
state. Nepal may not have been 
colonised, but who’d know the differ- 
ence? And the Gurkhas were soon 
dying in Afghanistan alongside their 
British comrades — a pattern that 
continued through the world wars, in 
the anti-communist insurgency in 
Malaya, in the 1962 war with the 
Indian Army against China in Aksai 
Chin, and most recently in sailing 
down to the Falklands to mop up 
Argentinean landmines. 

Nepal's relations with Tibet 
(and therefore China) suffered as a 
result ofthe British tiltand some cam- 
paigns against Lhasa ended in disas- 
ter as the Chinese came to the aid of 


Tibet. In onecasethey even chased the 
Nepalis back into Nepal and massa- 
cred them in a battle north of Kath- 
тапай. The uneasy peace with the 
North wasenforced by the inhospitable 
nature ofthe high Himalayan frontier 
and in the South with the malarial 
Terai keeping away all but the most 
adventurous Europeans. The king- 
dom of Nepal existed in splendid 
isolation, and as the independence 
movement gathered strength in India, 
thatisexactly how the Ranas wanted it. 


B. Nepali socialists who had 
socialised in British India began agi- 
tating, and it was only a question of 
time before the Rana oligarchs had to 
give way to the Shahs who promised 
‘democracy. However, independent 
India learnt early on that it was easier 
to exert influence in Nepal through its 
corruptautocrats than a genuine func- 
tioning democracy. Prithvi Narayan's 
direct descendant, King Mahendra, 
-dissolved Nepal's first democratically 
elected government and jailed Prime 
Minister B.P. Koiralain 1961, telling 
him, ‘Nepal isn’t big enough for the 
twoofus.’ B.P. Koirala, іп his recently 
published memoir, recounts that when 
push came to shove Jawaharlal Nehru 
never really supported democracy in 
Nepal. And when the India-China war 
broke out in 1962, Mahendra shrewdly 
exploited India’s tension with China 
and played one off against the other 
to gain development largesse and 
political clout. 

Not since Prithvi Narayan, and 
not after Mahendra, has Nepal enjoyed 


such a degree of self-determination.. 


True, Mahendra gave in to Indian 
demands, especially on river sharing 
agreements, but he also allowed the 
Chinese unprecedented access and got 
them to-build highways and hydro- 
electric plants.King Birendracame to 
power trying to carry on his father’s 
legacy. But the world was changing: 


US-China rapprochement, the birth of 
Bangladesh, Indo-Pakistan tensions 
and an increasing clamour from the 
underground democratic movement 
meantthat Mahendra’s policies needed 
fine-tuning. Nepal lobbied and won 
the honour of hosting the SAARC sec- 
retariat and played an important part 
in the early years to try and make ita 
relevant regional body. But relations 
with India just kept getting worse 
with irritants like Nepal repeatedly 
voting against India at the UN and 
international fora, or Birendra’s ‘zone 
of peace’ proposal which New Delhi 
felt was another case of upstart Nepal 
acting too big for its boots. 


l. the end, it came to something as 
petty as a personality clash between 
Rajiv Gandhi and Birendra to put Indo- 
Nepal relations into a tailspin. There 
are several theories aboutthis: protocol- 
conscious Birendra demanding royal 
treatment from Rajiv who saw himself 
as a Moghul emperor, or Kathmandu’ s 
alleged refusal to allow Sonia to Visit 
the Pashupatinath temple during a 
SAARC summit, or a flap over a break- 
fast invitation at another summit in 
Islamabad. 

Whatever the reason, New 
Delhi used the excuse of Nepal buy- 
ing military hardware from China to 
clamp an 18-month blockade on its 
border with Nepal in 1988. For Nepal, 
with its trade dependence on India 
almost complete, this was economic 
strangulation. Nepal started flying in 
kerosene and petrol from Dhaka in 
civilian airlines hastily converted into 
flying tankers. Essential supplies ran 
out and the public mood turned angry. 
Looking for scapegoats, the people 
blamed their own government and as 
the grievances piled up, it snowballed 
into the democracy uprising of 1990. In 


‘hindsight, India had unintentionally 


triggered a democratic movement in 
Nepal. 


The years since democracy was 
restored have been politically messy. 
Nepali freedom fighters, some of 
whom went straight from jail to the 
swearing in ceremony at the Royal 
Palace, showed themselves to be as 
self-centred, short-sighted, fractious 
and venal as the feudocrats they 
replaced. It did not take long for the 
euphoria of democracy to be replaced 
by the stench of political greed. 
Nepal’s long-suffering citizens who 


had expected political freedom to be . 


a panacea that would erase the effects 
of past plunder and neglect, bringing 
the hope of better living standards, 
were disappointed. 


Т... their patience has run out. 
As elected officials discredit them- 
sélves with political promiscuity, and 
fed up with an uncaring elite, people 
who have nothing left to lose have in 
some parts ofthe country been drawn 
by theextremist rhetoric of the Maoists. 
The government in Kathmandu'con- 
tinues to treat the Maoists as a law and 
order problem and in the time-honoured 
fashion of reactionaries everywhere, 
call them ‘terrorists’. Unless this is 
seen as apolitical problem, an attempt 
made to bring the extremists to the 
political fold and to redress past 
neglect and apathy, support for the 
Maoists will only grow. 

For Nepal, as well as for India 
and Pakistan, the real threat to national 
security is from within, from disen- 
franchised peoples who are fed up 
with tolerating oppression. South 
Asia must see human security and not 
the arsenal of their neighbours as the 
number one security issue. And 
unless the two big boys, India and 
Pakistan, call an immediate halt to 
theirnuclear programmes, de-escalate 
the-arms race and shift the money to 
development, the real issue will bethe 
poverty bomb and not the nuclear 
bomb. 
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. Machismo, madness and a mess 


L.RAMDAS 


Nuclear (in)security 


THE recent display of ‘nuclear ma- 
chismo’ by the Sangh Parivar and the 
predictable response from Pakistan on 
28 May '98 has left the sub-continent 
in a state of total dismay and disarray. 
The chieftains of the fundamenta- 
lists on both sides of the border have 
excelled themselves in jingoism and 
in threatening each other publicly. The 
minister for parliamentary affairs in 
the Government of India challenged 
Pakistan to a ‘duel’ as it were, soon 
after 13 May. This grand, perceived 
strategic superiority was short lived, 
for on 28 May the score was ‘deuce’. 
Notto be outdone in jingoism, we had 
the foreign minister of Pakistan claim- 
ing that Pakistan would be able to win 
a war with India in 90 minutes! 

The reasons for India’s nuclear 
tests were ascribed to national security 
requirements. Nothing could be further 
fromthetruth. Indeed, the general scene 
in the immediate neighbourhood just 
before the elections in February '98 
was stable and well under control. 


Inder Gujral who was prime minister 
in the last government confirmed this 
on the floor of the House during the 
debate on the explosions. We need 
to look at all these and related issues 
to understand the impact of this mis- 
adventure. | 

There has been criticism, per- 
haps justifiably, that India has never 
really set for itself a national strategy 
from which must flow all other related 
strategies. This wasto bethe primary 
task of the National Security Council, 
to chalk outa ‘national vision’, exam- 
ine various issues and to recommend 
a national strategy — political, socio- 
economic and military. This would 
have enabled us to evolve a nuclear 
strategy. Ав of now, we have nuclear 
weapons without a proper nuclear 
strategy. This isa dangerous situation 
to be in. Unfortunately, the govern- 
ment decided to pre-empteverything, 
and by setting off the bombs, made a 
mockery of the concept of a National 
Security Council. 


National security represents all 
aspects of national interest which need 
to be protected, nourished, developed 
and sustained. Thus, military needs 
alone do not constitute national secu- 
rity. In the present context therefore, 
the expansionist militarism of the 
neighbours, namely China and Paki- 
stan, which have been attributed as the 
main provocation for the decision to 
execute Pokhran Il is not tenable. 


W.. changed so dramatically 


between the time Inder Gujral vacated 
office and the time the BJP government 
came into being continues to be a mys- 
tery. It is most unlikely that the gov- 
ernment made an in-depth analysis of 
the fallout of this decision. The only 
reason that may have driven them 
towards theedge ofthis precipice was 
that it would give Indiaa great feeling 
of glory and power. 

The nuclear tests have generated 
reactions worldwide and on the domes- 
tic scene. The overall reaction of the 
nuclear haves, especially that of the 
United States of America, was pre- 
dictably negative. The announcement 
of sanctions too was equally prompt. 
Subsequently, the USA prevailed 
upon the P5 states and the G8 nations, 
and more importantly the UN Security 
Council, to condemn India for its 
action in Pokhran and, to a lesser 
degree, Pakistan for its reaction in 
Chagai Hills. 

While we may wish to play 
down the impact of economic sanc- 
tions and complain. about the discri- 
minatory character of the CTBT, the 
fact remains that they area reality. The 
total impact of all this is just beginning 
to surface. As was to be expected, 
most projects which will be affected 
have a bearing оп the socio-economic 
sector. The list is long and worrying. 
The sanctions will also create difficul- 
ties for business houses in raising 
funds and loans from international 


financial institutions for the many 
ongoing projects and those on the 
anvil. To avoid loss of face we may put 
up a brave front, but the shoe still 
pinches! Exports are likely to nose- 
dive in the near future and we may 
soon face a severe balance of pay- 


ments problem. Our $23 billion 


reserves will become less than half 
in no time, and that is when the real 
crunch will come. 

The belligerent and aggressive 
image we have projected post Pokh- 
ran П has created a sense of fear in our 
neighbourhood, which will no doubt 
be exploited by the ‘nuclear haves’ 
and their close relatives! The few 
friends we have will now be more cir- 
cumspect, and quite unwittingly we 
may even have created new enemies. 
The ASEAN nations, those in the West 
Asian rim and the Gulf countries will 
certainly feel uncomfortable. 


1, short, what we have succeeded 
indoingistocreate fresh security con- 
cerns. All this may result in our isola- 
tion andencirclement by like-minded 
nations in our neighbourhood. Clearly, 
we have brought this avoidable and 
ugly situation upon ourselves. A 
country which prided itself on its high 
moral standing has lost it by a single 
foolish act of this government. Des- 
pite the pronouncements of peaceful 
intent and dispatch of special envoys, 
our credibility has suffered badly; to 
restore our image to pre-May | Istate 
willtake along time. 

Most disconcerting and damag- 
ing to our world image has been the 
recent resolution, passed unani- 
mously by the UN Security Council, 
demanding and urging India and Pa- 
kistan to implementa long list of ac- 
tions. Mention of items 5,7,13 and 14 
will illustrate this point. 

Item 5. Urges India and Pakistan 
to resume the dialogue between 
themon all outstanding issues, par- 


ticularly on all matters pertaining 
to peace and security, in order to 
remove the tensions between them, 
- and encourages them to find mutu- 
ally acceptable solutions that 
address the root causes of those 
tensions, including Kashmir. 
Item 7. Calls upon India and Paki- 
stan to immediately’ stop their 


nuclear weapons development pro- ` 


gramme, to refrain from weaponi- 
sation or from the deployment of 
nuclear weapons, to cease develop- 
ment of ballistic missiles capable of 
delivering nuclear weapons and 
any further production of fissile 
material for nuclear weapons, to 
confirm their policies not to export 
equipment, materials or techno- 
logy that could contribute to weap- 
ons of mass destruction or missiles 
capable of delivering them and to 
undertake appropriate commit- 
ments in that regard. 

Item.13. Urges India and Pakistan, 
and all other states that have not 
yet done so, to become parties to 
the treaty on the non proliferation 
of nuclear weapons and to the 
Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty without delay and without 
conditions. 

Item 14. Urges India and Pakistan 
to participate, in a positive spirit and 
on the basis of the agreed mandate, 
in negotiations at the conference on 
disarmament in Geneva on a treaty 
banning the production of fissile 
material fornuclear weapons orother 
nuclear explosive devices, with a 
viewtoreachingearly agreement. 


T... points made by the UN Secu- 
rity Council clearly indicate that the 
world body will notbe inactive and let 
things slide. In all these years since 
1965, the UN had not intervened to 
highlight Kashmir. Indeed, Kofi 
Annan was planningtoremove itfrom 
the UN agenda, but the blasts have 
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changed all that. The reality is that 
the UN has now decided to mention 
Kashmir . The question before us is, 
can we afford to ignore these demands 
ofthe UN? 

On the domestic front the antici- 
pated magic did not work. In the rec- 
ently concluded by-elections, the BJP 
has not fared too well. The so-called 
allies have not given them even an 
inch. Jayalalitha, Mamata Banerjee 
and now even the one-man party of 
ChandraShekharare afterthe jugular 
of this government. The Congress 
party has cooled down considerably 
since its initial supportive stance, and 
is waiting in the wings to step in. So 
the domestic political fallout has, if 
anything, been exactly the opposite 
of what was perhaps expected by the 
BJP. The minority government is now 
struggling to hang onto power! 


N uclear weaponisation means 
additional costs to the defence budget. 
The compulsions will be many. We 
will need to have excellent command, 
control, communication, and intelli- 
gence systems which will be respon- 
sive tothe new demands of nukes. We 
will also require excellent satellite 
surveillance, airborne early warning 
(AEW), and air defence and anti- 
missile missile systems. We will need 
the delivery systems — aircrafts, sub- 
marines, missiles and so on. The net 
effect of all this will be to further push 
up defence expenditure. 

Needless to say, most of the 
resources will have to come from 
those earmarked for the social sector. 
The nation will now be left with even 
less resources for food, education, 
drinking water, health; in short for all 
those things we have promised our 
people since independence. 

There are many other demands 


the military posturing will make on the | 


overall economy of the country. The 
economists will no doubtelaborate on 


Nuclear (in)security 


the implications of the sanctions on 
exports, industrial growth, and for- 
eign investments and infrastructure 
development. Thereis bad news most 
of the way, and in all probability it is 
likely to get worse. 


N uclear weapons have unfor- 
tunately been given more credibility 
than their due in the mistaken belief 
that their possession autematically 
bestows onanation status, power and 
deterrence, This is an old fashioned 
concept evolved during the Cold War 
which has become the mantra. Many 
countries have wisely realised the 
enormous penalty the possession of 
these weapons imposes on their 
economies. South Africa, Brazil, 
Argentina — all of whom had attained 
the same levels of technological com- 
petence as India in the nuclear field — 
decided to give up their capabilities. 
If any one had a good reason to cock 
a snook at the western alliance and 
insist on retaining the bomb, it was 
Nelson Mandela. The wise man knew 
that issues concerning the develop- 
ment of his people were far more 
important than possessing the bomb 
with all its attendant implications. 
Letus quickly demolish the ‘sta- 
tus’ and ‘power’ theory. Germany and 
Japan are probably the strongest 
economies and whose people enjoy a 
quality of life which is the envy of oth- 
ers. Surely they are powerful nations 


with a voice which is heard every- ` 


where. Both have done well without 
the nuke. Japan will, in all probabil- 
ity, join as the next permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council—aseat we 
have coveted fora long time. After 11 
May we have certainly botched what- 
ever little chance we might have had 
in this regard. As it is. for individuals 
so it is for nations. Respect has to be 
earned and cannot be demanded! 
There goes overboard the theory of 
status and power. How can we stand 


tall and feel proud when even after 50 


years of independence we have over - 


500 million fellow Indians who still 
live below the poverty line. І 
We figure as 138 out of 175 
nations in the overall rankings іп the 
UNDP's Human Development Report 
of 1997. Many nations in Asia and 
Africa figure way above us on this list. 
Tobeabletocall ourselves the world’s 


number six, we need much more than- 


justnuclear bombs. 


Now to address the deterrence . 


theory. We are all aware of the awe- 
some effects of a nuclear war. Not 
only do we hazard ourselves but the 
rest of the world too. Weapon.capaci- 
ties, effectiveness and destructive 
power have grown manifold since 


Hiroshima and Nagasaki and itisclear ” 
that there can be no winners іп a 


nuclear war. 


ү chances, therefore, are that 
we will incur all this expense for the 
development of these weapons only 
to store them in a ‘deep freeze’. What 
a waste! As arule, more and more 
expenses are forced on nuclear adver- 
saries due to an arms race which is 


‘inevitable, for the ‘military psyche’ 


demands to be one up over his adver- 
sary at all times. This is true of con- 
ventional weapons and even more 
so in the nuclear weapons business. 
The price we will have to pay is enor- 
mous. To illustrate this point, the price 
we paid for each Sukhoi aircraft 
recently acquired from the Soviet 
Union was about Rs 175 crore! The 
project cost Rs 7500 crore. That kind 
of money is adequate to give drinking 
water to over 300,000 villages, or 
build 150,000 primary schools or an 
equal number of primary health care 
centres. 

Let us take the scenario of 
nuclear blackmail. Assuming that 
there was an asymmetrical nuclear 
equation between us and Pakistan, or 


China, did we really believethatthese 
nations would have deployed a few 
nuclear bombs to settle either the 
Kashmir issue or the Arunachal bor- 
der dispute, and not expose them- 
selves in the bargain to radiation and 


` other ill-effects of a nuclear strike? 


Surely, we have lived through this 
asymmetry vis-a-vis China since 
1964, and with all the other nuclear 
havesfora much longer duration. We 
demonstrated our technical ability to 
explode a nuclear device in 1974. 
Given this wonderful situation, what 
then was all this hurry for in May 
1998? 


T... is really a no win situation 
with or without nuclear weapons for 
either side. None of our contentious 
issuesis likely to be settled militarily; 
so what has Pokhran II given us that 
we did not already have? We mightas 
well have settled for the cheaper option 
of first organizing our own affairs. 
Does this government really 
believe that with Pokhran IT we have 
deterred the USA which has nuclear 
submarines armed with deadly weap- 
ons deployed in the Indian Ocean, 
whocan if they so desire strike the sub- 
continent at any time and place of 
their choosing? They have over ten 
thousand nuclear weapons — vulgar, 
yes — but whom are we competing 
against? We must also be realistic. 
There is no doubt that the demands 
made by the PS states to have exclu- 
sive rights to nukes is untenable, but 
then whatever moral clout we had 
before | | May to rein them in has now 
been lost for good. There was no other 
means topressurise the nuclear haves 
except the moral and ethical; this we 
have now shed from our inventory. 
Much before Pokhran II it was 
well known to those in power that 
the border disputes, including the 
Kashmir question with Pakistan and 
our boundary question with China, 


could not be resolved militarily. With 
nukes now, it is even more difficult 
and disastrous to attempt any military 
adventurism. Common sense tells us 


that these issues can and must only be | 


resolved by negotiations andevolving 
apolitical settlement. Even if Pakistan 
acts shy, we musttake the initiative to 
demonstrate a statesmanlike, prag- 
matic and positive approach to discuss 
these issues and not fuss about dates 
and venues as we have done hitherto. 
We must also try to bring some fresh 
thinking on the subject of Kashmir. 

The gamble of 'Shakti' on Bud- 
dha Purnima day in May by the BJP-led 
government has indeed boomer- 
anged. If anything, there has been a 
considerable deterioration in the over- 
all security environment. The country 
has now been exposed to a potential 
nuclear holocaust which could happen 
due to a misadventure like ‘winning 
a war in 90 minutes’ or an accident. 
The Indian people will have to pay 
many a penalty —interms of economic 
sanctions, reduced outlays in the 
socio-economic sector, added burden 
on defence and the challenges of an 
angry and hostile international com- 
munity. 


W. have made a big mistake and 


landed ourselves in a mess. We must 
quickly get out of this quagmire by ini- 
tiating a dialogue with both Pakistan 
and China, and to resolve outstanding 
issues peacefully. Most importantly, 
both India and Pakistan must cap all 
their nuclear weapon related activities 
and come to the table. With China, we 
need to restore the good relations that 
we had prior to the tests. 

Clearly, the way ahead is through 
dialogue and discussion, not confron- 
tation and conflict. This is the least 
we owe to our peoples in the sub con- 
tinent. The alternative is.to go down 
in history as the ones who brought on 
Kaliyug prematurely! 
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. Do nuclear weapons 


provide security? _ 


M.V RAMANA 


Nuclear (in)security 


HAVING a gun pointed at you is an 
unnerving experience, even if you 
have a gun pointing at the other per- 
son. With the recent tests, India and 
Pakistan are in a similar situation. 
They are now certainly targets for the 
nuclear missiles of all the other 
nuclear weapon states, as well as each 
other. This may or may not have been 
true earlier, but one can be sure it is the 
case now. It is, of course, not just the 
populace of India and Pakistan who 
inhabitthe bull's eye. Despite having 
thousands of missiles, people in the 
US and Russia have lived in the con- 


stant fear that Washington, Moscow, · 


or their own city could be destroyed 
ina moment. Knowledge thatthey are 
being targeted cannot provide secu- 
rity, only insecurity, to the people of 
the US and Russia, as well as India and 


Pakistan. 


What then is the security ratio- 
nale for building nuclear weapons? 
The usual justification offered is that 


nuclear weapons are needed to deter 


the use or threat of use of nuclear 
weapons by another country. Under- 
lying the concept of deterrence is the 
idea of Mutually Assured Destruction 
—that any use of nuclear weapons by 
two countries possessing large 
nuclear arsenals would lead to mas- 
sive destruction in both countries.! 
The idea of deterrence is that faced 
with this prospect of destruction, no 
country would initiate war. This 
notion of nuclear deterrence, by being 
articulated often enough, seems to 


1. Mutually Assured Destruction, like much 
of the language that is used in discussing 
nuclear weapons, camouflages what is being 
talked about. Even official policy-makers 
occasionally admit this. For example, Fred C. 


ry 


have become accepted as true. Deter- 
rence, however, is nota law of nature 
like the theory of relativity. Underly- 
ing itare various assumptions, any of 
which may turn out to be false at any 
given point in time. And, the result of 
any failure could be catastrophic. 


T. most basic assumption is that 
states are unitary, rational decision- 
makers trying to maximize their 
expected utility? In reality, of course, 
this is far from true. Nevertheless, 
international relations scholars often 


assume this because it makes it easier - 


to make predictions. Both theassump- 
tions of unitary actors and rationality 
become particularly problematic dur- 
ing periods of crisis, especially war. 
Then, the multiplicity of individuals, 
institutions and interests that shape 
decision making become crucial and 
could lead to outcomes that would be 
termed irrational? 

Irrational behaviour could also 
manifest itself at the individual level. 
An example of this was Richard 
Nixon who, under the strains of his 
final days inthe presidency, is said to 
have sobbed, beaten his fists on the 
floor of his office, and to have mused 
about his ability to release the forces 
of nuclear disaster. The (then) Def- 
ense Secretary, Schlesinger, took 
special precautions to prevent any of 


Ikle, who wentonto bethe US Undersecretary 
of Defense during the Reagan administration, 
says, ‘Assured Destruction fails to indicate 
what is to be destroyed; but then “assured 
genocide" would reveal the truth too starkly. 
Keeping ready arsenals for instant and unre- 
strained slaughter of men, women and children 
is likely to impose a wrenching perspective on 
the officialdom of both nations.’ See, Fred. C. 
Ikle, “Сап Nuclear Deterrence Last Out the 
Century’, Foreign Affairs 51, 1973. 


2. Honore M. Catudal, Nuclear Deterrence: 
Does it Deter? Mansell Publishing, London, 
1985, p. 56. 


3. Patrick M. Morgan, Deterrence: A Concep- 
tual Analysis. Sage, Beverly Hills, 1977, 
pp. 101-102. 


his orders to nuclear forces from 
being carried out. Had there been ап 
international crisis during that period, 
thereis no way ofknowing how Nixon 
would have acted. The use of nuclear 
weapons by Nixon, or by any other 
leader at any other time, would have 
meant the death of deterrence — and 
millions of people. 

Тһе counterparts of Nixon in 
South Asia could be Vajpayee or 
George Fernandes or MulayamSingh 
Yadav or Nawaz Sharif or Gohar 
Ayub Khan. The question to think 
about is if anyone would, or should, 
feel secure with the knowledge that 
these people have the lives of millions 
of peoplein South Asiaattheir mercy. 
Nuclear warcould resultfroma wrong 
judgement either on their part or by 
genuine mistakes. 


D... these unwarranted assu- 
mptions as the main piece of evidence 
for trusting their arguments, believers 
in nuclear deterrence offer us the fact 
that the US and the Soviet Union did 
not go to (major) war against each 
other during the Cold War. Political 
scientists and historians have long 
contested the suggested explanation 
that it was nuclear weapons which 
kept the peace. Many, even believers 
in deterrence, would point to a range 
of factors that aided stability: the 
legacy of World War II, bipolarity, 
economic independence rather 
than interdependence, and so оп? It 
has even been argued that ‘while 
nuclear weapons may have subs- 
tantially influenced political rheto- 
ric, public discourse; and defence 


4. Bruce Russett, The Prisoners of Insecurity: 


Nuclear Deterrence, the Arms Race, and Arms 
Control. W.H. Freeman and Company, San 
Francisco, 1983, p. 121. А 


5. John Lewis Gaddis, “Тһе Long Peace: 
Elements of Stability in the Postwar Interna- 


tional System', International Security 10(4), 


Spring 1986. 


budgets and planning, it is not at all 
clear that they have had a significant 
impact on the history of world affairs 
since World War II.’* Thus, evidence 
for deterrence is weak, at best. Further, 
the absence of war so far does not 
imply that the same would hold true 
during other circumstances and for 
alltime. 


Q.. and above these arguments 
for why deterrence may not be based 
on well-founded assumptions, it is 
worth noting that a growing number 
of military officials with concrete 
experience of working with nuclear 
weapons have questioned the logic of 
deterrence. Commander Robert 
Green, a retired British naval officer, 
calls nuclear deterrence ‘а dangerous 
illusion." According to General Lee 
Butler, who headed the US Strategic 
Air Command, the world ‘survived 
the Cuban missile crisis no thanks to 
‘deterrence, but only by the grace of 
God." 

Thus, to reiterate, deterrence is 
based on faulty assumptions and may 
break down, especially in crises. For 
example, a single rash act, or even 
rumours of a planned attack by the 
adversary, may trigger off nuclear 
war. If that happens, the massive des- 
tructive power available to both sides, 
intended precisely to strengthen deter- 
rence, would ensure large-scale death 


and destruction. E 


For the present, let us grant the 
votaries of deterrence their security 
blankets and see whatelse needs to be 


6. John Muller, "The Essential Irrelevance of 


Nuclear Weapons: Stability in the Postwar 
World', /nternational Security 13(2), Fall 
1988. . 


7. Commander Robert Green, ‘Why Nuclear 
Deterrence is a Dangerous Illusion’, Agni: 
Studies in International Strategic Issues 2(3), 
January-May 1997. 


8. General George Lee Butler, "Time to End 
the Age of Nukes', Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, March/April 1997, pp. 33-36. 
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in place for nuclear arsenals to even 


pretend to offer security. 


Having a large nuclear arsenal 
alone does not seem to be sufficient for 
deterrence. The US and Russia live in 
perpetual fear that the other may 
launch a first strike and hence have put 
into place early warning systems. 
Multiple satellites monitor the whole 
world looking for signals of missile 
launches. Once detected, there are 
early warning radars that would take 
over, follow missile trajectories, and 
pass on the datato processing centres. 
From thereon, there are communica- 
tionsystems that attempt toensure that 
information is conveyed to decision- 
makers that are more senior. 


Tis satellites and early warning 
radar systems give them information 
within one and a half minutes of the 
possible launch of a missile. The 
analysis of this data takes about two 
and a half minutes. During the next 
few minutes, decision-makers could 
discuss the likelihood of the attack 
being real. If no other explanations 
could be found forthe signals, the Presi- 
dent would be notified and he could 
call the other side to check if there had 
been an accidental launch of the mis- 
siles. All this is possible because mis- 
siles take about 25 minutes to travel 
from one country to the other. Further, 
thisalsoallows various fail-safe mea- 
sures to be built into the system as a 
hedge against miscalculation. The 
system, thus, provides for many lay- 
ers of evaluation of accuracy of sig- 
nalsand decision-making. 

Despite the enormous financial 
and technical resources invested in 
setting up and running these early 
warning systems and trying to make 
them fool-proof, these systems fre- 
quently failed. Information on these 
failures is largely kept secret. It is 
known, however, that between 1977 


гапа 1984 the US early warning system 
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showed over 20,000 false alarms of a 
missile attack. Over 1000 of these 
were considered serious enough for 


- bombers and missiles to be placed 


onalert.? 


T... were similar scares on the 
Russiansideas well; arecentexample 
Is worth recounting. On 25 January 
1995, military technicians at several 
radar stations across northern Russia 
thought they had seen a single missile 
froma US submarine coming towards 
Russia. This information was passed 
on through the chains of command to 
President Yeltsin who activated the 
‘nuclear briefcase’, thus putting Rus- 
sian forces on high alert. Subse- 
quently, after about eight minutes, 
senior military officers determined 
that the rocket was headed far out to 
sea. The rocket turned out to be an 
American scientific probe to study the 
northern lights, '° 

In the case of South Asia, even 
if such systems could be set up at enor- 
mous financial costs that we can 
scarcely afford, they would just not 
suffice. Both India and Pakistan are 
adjoining nations with a long border. 
Missile and airplane flight times are 
very short. A Prithvi missile would take 
three to five minutes to reach almost 
anywhere in Pakistan. A Ghauri mis- 
sile would take about five minutes to 
reach Delhi. Where, then, is the time 
for analysis of signals from satellites 
and radars, or to discuss the threat? 
How can leaders on both sides talk 
and check if the launch was acciden- 
tal orintentional? 


9. H.L. Abrams. ‘Strategic Defense and Inad- 
vertent Nuclear War’, in Inadvertent Nuclear 
War: The Implications of the Changing Glo- 
bal Order edited Бу Н. Wiberg, I.D. Petersen 
and P. Smoker. Pergamon Press, Oxford, 
1993. pp. 39-55. 


10. Bruce С. Blair, Harold A. Feiveson and 
Frank von Hippel. "Taking Nuclear Weapons 
off Hair-Trigger Alert’. Scientific American. 
November 1997. 


Because of this short warning 
time, both rations are likely to adopt 
apolicy of launching their missiles as 
soon as there is a likelihood of the 
adversary launching an attack, or risk 
the prospect of losing their missiles on 
the-ground. In light of the multiple 
possibilities for false alarms, this 
policy would almost ensure that 
nuclear weapons are used, eventually. 
If missiles like Prithvi and Ghauri are 
loaded with nuclear warheads and 
deployed on hair-trigger alert, the peo- 
pleofIndiaand Pakistan are doomed to 
livinginconstantinsecurity. 


Е if one wereto believe in dete- 
rrence, nuclear weapons pose con- 
flicting demands. On the one hand, 
they have to be dispersed and in the 
hands of the military so that they can 
be used as soon as there is warning of 
an attack by the adversary. On the 
other hand; the decision to use these 
weapons is so momentous that one 
would like only the highest levels to 
authorize their use, that too after due 
deliberation. A third dimension is 
added by the widespread, large-scale 
effects of nuclear war — these could 
disrupt communication systems that 
allow leaders orcommanders to com- 
municate with field personnel. 

` Command and control systems 
are systems put in place to minimize 
the chances of inadvertent orunautho- 
rized use of nuclear weapons. This 
is an arrangement of facilities, per- 
sonnel, procedures and means of 
information acquisition, processing, 
and dissemination used by a com- 
mander in planning, directing, and 
controlling military operations. |! 
Most discussions of command 
and control emphasize the technical 
measures, implying in the process that 
if the technology is available then one 


11. Paul Bracken. The Command and Control 


of Nuclear Forces. Y alc University Press, New 
Haven, 1983, p. 3. 


can feel secure. However, even the 
most sophisticated technical devices 
could be rendered worthless if impro- 
perly implemented." For instance, 
one popular device to block unautho- 
rized detonations is called Permissive 
Action Links (PALS). It is possible to 
imagine a PAL-code arrangement in 
which, due to concern about possible 
breakdown of communication with 
the field commander, higher autho- 
rities allow local access of the code. 
In such a case, regardless of how 
sophisticated the PAL hardware may 
be, unauthorized launch is possible. 


E... the most advanced com- 
mand and control systems are not fool- 
proof. Oneonly hasto see Hollywood 
movies, starting with the classic 
Dr. Strangelove, to visualize possible 
scenarios under which unauthorized 
attacks could take place. Here, as in 
other realms, truth could indeed be 
strangerthan fiction. 

Given the novelty of the situa- 
tion, despite assurances by the prime 
ministers of India and Pakistan, it is 
highly unlikely that any foolproof 
command and control system would 
havebeen worked out. Indeed, Prime 
Minister Vajpayee said that Indiadoes 
not intend to replicate the kind of com- 
mand and control structures possessed 
by other nuclear weapon states." 
Thus, at the current moment, once 
weapons are assembled and handed 
over to the military, there is always a 
constant fear that some military offi- 
cial, for whatever reasons, may decide 
to launch an attack againstthe ‘enemy’. 
The way to avoid such issues is sim- 
ply not to assemble nuclear weapons. 
Some advocates of nuclear deterrence 


12. Peter D. Feaver. ‘Command and Control 
in Emerging Nuclear Nations’, International 
Security 17(3). Winter'!992/93, 


13. Kenneth J. Cooper. ‘Leader says India has 
a"Crediblc" Deterrent’. Washington Post, 17 
June 1998. 


in India even recommend keeping 
nuclear weapons dismantled and their 
components stored separately." 


6... up these early warning 
systems and command and control 
mechanisms do not preclude the pos- 
sibilities of accidents involving 
nuclear weapons. Despite safety and 
security measures, such accidents 
continue to occur around the world. 
Between 1950 and 1990, just the 
United States had over 175 accidents 
involving either nuclear weapons or 
vehicles that are suspected to have 
been carrying nuclear weapons." 
The greatest danger, which has 
fortunately never happened, would 
come from the accidental full-scale 
detonation of anuclear weapon. How- 
ever, there have been numerous acci- 
dents in which the chemical explosive 
surrounding the radioactive core of a 
nuclear weapon has exploded. For 
example, on 17 January 1966, a B-52 
bomber and a KC-135 refueling 
tanker collided in mid-air near 
Palomares, Spain. The B-52 crashed 
and four hydrogen bombs (15-25 
megatons) were separated from the 
plane. The chemicalexplosives in 
twoofthebombsexploded leading to 
release of radioactive material in the 
middle of a populated area. A similar 
accidentnearany of the densely popu- 
lated South Asian cities could make 
Bhopal look pale in comparison.'* 
Ifthe number of accidents invol- 
ving nuclear weapons seems high, the 
number of accidents (or incidents, as 


they are referred to by officials) in 


14, General K. Sundarji, ‘Imperatives of 
Indian Minimum Deterrence’ ,Agni:Studies in 
International Strategic Issues 2(1), May 1996. 


15. Shaun Gregory, The Hidden Costs of 
Deterrence: Nuclear Weapons Accidents. 
Brasscy’s, London, 1990. 


16. It has been estimated that dispersal of 
kilogram quantities of plutonium (used in 
nuclear weapons) could cause а few thousand 
deaths duc to cancer. See Steve Fetter and 


nuclear reactors would be even more. 
Many, of course, are in reactors‘used 
primarily to produce energy. Most of 
them do not lead to any large-scale 
consequences. The main people atrisk 
arethe workers in these facilities. But, 
as the Chernobyl accident showed, 
when nuclear reactors have a major 
accident, then huge regions areat risk. 
For example, even in Connecticut, 
USA, there wasa2696 increase ih thy- 
roid cancers due to radiation from 
Chernobyl." While the Chernobyl 
reactor was primarily intended for 
the production of nuclearenergy, even 
accidents at reactors that produce plu- 
tonium for nuclear weapons, which 
are typically smaller and somewhat 
differentin the details of construction 
and operation, would lead to qualita; 
tively similarconsequences. 


E... under normal conditions 
facilities involved in manufacturing 
nuclear weapons — which include 
uranium mines, fuel element manu- 
facturing plants, nuclear reactors, 
reprocessing centres and spent fuel 
storage sites" —cause radiation related 
diseases to people living in their vici- 
nity.” Further, nuclear weapons, as we 
have seen recently, have to be tested. 


Frank von Hippel, "The Hazard from Pluto- 
nium Dispersal by Nuclcar-warhcad Acci- 
dents’, Science and Global Security 2, 1990, 
pp. 21-42. 


17. Permanent People’s Tribunal, Chernobyl: 
Environmental, Hcalth and Human Rights 
Implications. International Peace Bureau. 
Geneva, 1996, p. 133. 


18. Onc of the largest nuclear disasters before 
the Chernobyl accident was the explosion of 
a storage tank containing high-level nuclear 
wastc at the Chelyabinsk-65 nuclear weapons 
complex. The story of this disaster and the 
efforts to suppress knowledge of this may be 
found in Z.A. Medvedev, Nuclear Disusterin 
the Urals. Vintage Books, New York. 1980. 


19. Nuclear Wastelands: A Global Guide to 
Nuclear Weapons Production aud its Health 
and Environmental Effects edited by Arjun 
Makhijani, Howard Hu and Kathcrine Yih. for 
a Special Commission of International Phy- 
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It is estimated that nuclear testing the 
world over would lead to over 430,000 
cancer fatalities.” So far, these vic- 
tims of nuclear weapons manufacture 
and testing have been the main casu- 
alties of nuclear weapons since Hiro- 
shimaand Nagasaki. Except under the 
narrowest definitions of security, the 
nuclear weapons complex would cer- 
tainly count as a source of insecurity, 
especially to communities living near 
any of these facilities. 


М... weapons also pose поп- 
nuclear threats. For nearly the whole 
period ofthe ‘long peace’, the US and 
the Soviet Union were engaged in a 
series of proxy wars of which Korea, 
Vietnam and Afghanistan are just the 
most prominent examples. Nuclear 
weapons, by seemingly protecting 
their homelands, allowed these wars 
to be fought.”! Itis no wonder then that 


. violence and militarism in Kashmir 


became intensified around the period 
when Pakistan started claiming and 
feeling confident about its nuclear 
capability in the late 1980s. 

Despite claims that the estab- 
lishment of nuclear capability in 
South Asia would freeze the Kashmir 
conflict, recent acts of terrorism in 
the Valley have demonstrated that 
nuclear tests have not changed the 
situation. The security of the people 
of Kashmir, as well as people living 
in other arenas of covert warfare be- 
tween India and Pakistan, are certainly 
not enhanced by the bomb-making 
capabilities of the two countries. Fur- 


sicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War and 
The Institute for Energy and Environmental 
Research, The MIT Press, Cambridge, USA, 
1995. 


20. International Physicians forthe Prevention 
of Nuclear War and Institute of Energy and 
Environmental Research, Radioactive Heaven 
and Earth. Zed Books, London, 1991. 


21. Sec, for example, Gar Alperovitz and Kai 
Bird. "The Centrality of the Bomb’, Foreign 
Policy, Spring 1994, pp. 3-20. 
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ther, there is also the risk that even a 
small battle could escalate into nuclear 
war. 


l. summing up, we see that nuclear 
weapons lead to different kinds of 
insecurity. Some like those from 
proxy wars or from accidents in facili- 
ties involved in producing nuclear 
weapon components do not even 
involve nuclear weapons in any way. 
But the great danger comes from the 
possibility of a nuclear explosion, by 
mistake or otherwise. 

It is worth emphasizing what 
this could lead to. If a small nuclear 
weapon with the same yield (15 kilo- 
tons) as the one that was dropped on 
Hiroshima more than 50 years ago 
were exploded over Mumbai or 
Karachi, the number of immediate 
deaths could be as high as half a mil- 
lion.” This does not include the deaths 
that would arise from cancers and 
other diseases that result from the 
long-term effects of radiation. Fur- 
ther, in case of such an attack, it is not 
just those who are in Mumbai or 
Karachi at the time of the explosion 
whoare affected. Radioactive fallout 
could spread across large regions 
due to wind and radiation levels will 
remain high for a long period. Thus, 
the range of the destruction extends 
across space and time. India and 
Pakistan now have to come to terms 
with Robert Jay Lifton’s statement: 
‘The central existential fact of the 
nuclear age is vulnerability.'? 

The way out of this predicament 
is to work for the abolition of nuclear 
weapons — both locally and globally. 


22. М.У. Ramana. ‘Bombing Bombay? 
Effects of Nuclear Weapons anda Case Study 
of a Hypothetical Explosion', International 
Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War 
Report (forthcoming). 


23. Robert Jay Lifton and Richard Falk, /nde- 
fensible Weapons-The Political and Psycho- 


logical Case Against Nuclearism. Basic 
Books, USA, 1982. 


Distortion of scientific tradition 


AMULYA K.N.REDDY 


THE nuclear tests of 11 and 13 May 
created majorturbulence in India, the 
sub-continentandthe world. Inthe pro- 
cess, strange events were observed. 
Forinstance, a phalanx of directors of 
CSIR laboratories gave a standing ova- 
tiontothe minister of science when he 
announced India's successful nuclear 
tests. The prime minister added jai 
vigyanto the jai jawan slogan so that 
scientists could join soldiers in the 
marchto battle. Even more telling was 
a photograph of India's leading 
nuclear scientists in military camou- 
flage uniforms at Pokhran. Indian sci- 
ence was foregrounded as a major 
determinant ofthe present and future. 


. Suddenly, the external linkages of 


Indian science and its internal condi- 
tion have become central issues for 
scrutiny and assessment. _ 

This issue of Seminar is an 
excellent occasion for such a discus- 
sion. In this paper the focus will be on 
the way the nuclear tests have exposed 
the relationship between Indian sci- 
ence, on the one hand, and Indian 
society, its state, humanistic tradition, 


morality and scientific community on. 


theother. 

Such an analysis is overdue 
because an excellent opportunity for 
acritical assessment of Indian science 
was missed in 1997. Last year's cel- 
ebrations of the 50th anniversary of 
Indian independence provoked alarge 
number of articles in various newspa- 
pers, magazines and journals on poli- 
tics, economics, industry, agriculture, 
infrastructure and so on. Many of the 
discussions were scholarly, insightful, 


enlightening and of archival. value. In 
striking contrast were the articles on 
science in independent India, which 
ended up as pedestrian diaries of the 
growth of post-1947 Indian science. 
They were lavish in their praise of its 
‘achievements’ but almost comple- 
tely lacking in criticism and analysis. 
There was, for instance, no attempt 
at a SWOT or strengths-weaknesses- 
opportunities-threats analysis. There 
was no discussion of the external link- 
ages of Indian science to our state and 
to society. There was also no treat- 
ment of the internal health and func- 
tioning of scientific organisations 
and of the scientific community. And 
after the anniversary, non introspec- 
tivenormalcy and self-satisfied smug- 
ness soon returned. 

Discussions on Indian science 
must start with the country’s poverty, 
for this is its defining characteristic 
and fundamental reality. In 1951, 
India's poor numbered 164 million; in 
1993-94, the number had increased to 
312 million, that is, double the num- 
ber of people who could not meet their 
daily subsistence requirements at 
independence. Between 1950-51 and 
1993-94, the population below the 
poverty line declined by less than one 
percent per year. One in three Indians 
go to bed hungry. Life expectancy is 
about 60. Half the Indian population 
cannot read or write. The Human 
Poverty Index (HPI) is about 37% — 
this index is a composite of longevity 
(19.4% of the population expected to 
die before the age of 40), knowledge 
(48.8% are illiterate), and standard of 
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living (19% are without access to safe 
drinking water, 15% withoutaccess to 
health services and 53% of the chil- 
dren are malnourished/underweight). 
Indiabelongs well andtruly tothe club 
of poorest nations. The country can 
move out of this cursed club only 
through sustainable development. 
Itis this Indian reality that must 
guide the direction of Indian science. 
Instead, what is observed 15 a lack of 
correspondence between the thrust of 
Indian science and the problems of the 
Indian people. According to theexpen- 
ditures on R&D, it appears that the bulk 
of the expenditure (about two-thirds') 
goes to the Defence Research and 
Development Organisation, Depart- 
ment of Space and Department of 
Atomic Energy, all of which have overt 
and/or covert military implications. 
Of the balance, a large percentage 
goes to industrial research, but this 
caters largely to the needs of the elite. 


In fact, going by the militarist-elitist . 


expenditure pattern of Indian R&D, 
one would think that the primary 
problems of Indian society concern 
external security and upper class con- 
sumption wants, rather than poor 
health, illiteracy and basic needs. 


[ his mis-orientation of Indian sci- 
ence is not a surprise. It follows from 
the fact that the country consists of 
small islands of urban splendour 
amidst vast oceans of rural misery. 
This situation is often referred to as a 
‘dual society’ — a small politically 
powerfulelite (constituting a mere 10- 
1596 ofthe population and consisting 
1. The Union Budget, Expenditure Budget, 
Volume II gives 59% for Defence R&D, DAE 
and DOS. and the Stockholm International 
Pcace Rescarch Institute website http:// 
www.sipri.se has an article ‘Nuclear deter- 
тепсе, nuclear tests and science in South Asia: 
selected statistics and quotes’ compiled by 
Eric Arnett which states that the ‘percentage 
of government funding for science spent on 


military. nuclear and space R&D’ was 68% in 
FY 1996-97.’ 
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of industrialists, landlords, bureau- 
crats, professionals and white-collar 
labour) living in conspicuous afflu- 


ence amidst the-abject poverty of the 


politically weak masses. 


F. Indiastarted with the Nehruvian 
idea of science as an essential accou- 
terment ofamodem society. Today, the 
nuclear tests have shown the deter- 
mination of the rulers to make Indian 
science a servant of the state and its 
internal and external political ambi- 
tions. The jai vigyan pronouncement 
symbolisesthisattemptby the govern- 
ment to co-opt scientists, subverting 
the idea that science is the people's 
astra (weapon) against poverty. 

But, this government’ s move is 
notan unrequited one-sided desire to 
embrace. In turn, scientists have been 
wooing the ruling establishment with 
adesperate desire to be in the corridors 
of power. Whenthe government kept 


them at an arm’s length — as seems to. 


have been the case in the Narasimha 
Raoregime- scientists feltembittered 
and rejected. They even considered 
that period as the nadir of post Inde- 
pendence Indian science. 

In contrast, the giants of Indian 
science, in particular C. V. Raman and 
Megnad Saha, considered their inde- 
pendence from government in the 
years immediately after 1947 to bea 
matter of pride. But, power was irre- 
sistible to the lesser scientists who fol- 
lowed. And the only way this desire 
could be fulfilled was to woo the gov- 
ernment through its scientific minis- 
tries and their secretaries. Scientific 
academies courted secretaries of sci- 
entific ministries to be their presidents 
and office-bearers. There was noreg- 
ret that, in the process, the academies 
lost their independence. Or, that their 
voices could not be distinguished 
from those of the government. This in 
acountry where there are few other ins- 
titutions that are-independent enough 


to come up with perspectives differ- 
ent from the government. In the West, 
the universities provide independent 
policy studies, butsuch independence 
is rare in India. 

Thus, scientists wanted to be, 
and became, apressure group. All this 
has become clear after the tests when 
aformer prime minister revealed how 
the nuclear scientists lobbied the gov- 
ernment to give them a chance to 
prove their capability. The scientists 
had not done a comprehensive cost- 
benefit analysis of the tests and their 
fall-out. They did notreveal anational 
perspective. Ifanything, they pursued 
a narrow departmental, if not per- 
sonal, agenda, perhaps emulating 
their political masters. 


А. the tests a great achievement 
of Indian science? Yes, only if one has 
an inferiority complex and has doubts 
about whether Indian scientists are as 
good as their western counterparts. 
There is no need for such inferiority. 
It was always known that, given aclear 
mission and the necessary resources, 
Indian science can reach the highest 
levels of achievement. Any residual 
doubts can be set at rest by noting that 
the best universities, institutes and 


industries of the US are filled with sci- - 


entists of Indian origin. Indians are as 
good as the best. The tests have only 
confirmed this truth. There was no 
need foreuphoria after the tests. 

Of course, it is difficult under 
Indian conditions to deliver a product 
as distinct from an idea or concept. 
This has been donre. To that extent, the 
tests are an achievement. Also, it is 


widely believed that Indians have: 


serious problems in working together. 
The bomb squad has worked as a 
team. This is another achievement. 
But, we must take into account the 
large number (thousands) of scientists 
in DAE, the enormous amountof money 


spent over the years (thousands of 


— 


crores) and the decades of time (20 
years for Pokhran I and 24 years for 
Pokhran IT). 

Further, a great deal of informa- 
tionisavailable onthe Webandin the 
public domain. Even the Teller-Ulam 
configuration of the hydrogen bomb 
has been described. In any case, we must 
not forget that the fission bomb is a 
53 year old technology, andthe fusion 
bomb is a46 year old technology. So, 
we have replicated half a century 
old achievements. And, as Pakistan 
has demonstrated, ‘What one Abdul 
(Kalam) can do, another Abdul 
(Quader Khan) can!’ 


| ndian science cannot escape the fact 
that it is operating in the land of 
Gandhi. He said: *Recall the face of 
the poorest and most helpless person 
whom you have seen and ask yourself 
if the step you contemplate is going to 
be of any use to him. Will he be able 
to gain anything by it? Will it restore 
himtocontrol over his life and destiny? 
Quite clearly, this Gandhi talisman 
was ignored in the entire process of 
preparing for and carrying out the 
nuclear tests. If the heritage of Gandhi 
was denied by Indian science, aneven 
greater sacrilege was committed by 
using the code: ‘The Buddha has 
smiled!’ to convey to Indira Gandhi 
the message that Pokhran I had been 
asuccess. This sullying of the memory 
of Buddha was compounded by 
choosing Buddha Jayanti to set off the 
recent explosions. 

The roots of this disjunction 
between Indian science and morality 
go much deeper. Modern science 
has been based on two dichotomies: 
(a) separation of the subject from the 
object and (5) separation of feelings 
and emotion (the non-cognitive self) 
from thought and analysis (the cogni- 
tive self). Accordingly, a scientist’s 
first duty is to separate himself/herself 
from the object under study, and the 


second duty is toeschew feelings from 
the analysis. Thereby, science claims 
objectivity. However, the first dicho- 
tomy leads inevitably to degradation 
of the objects of study (even humans) 
into things, and the second, to the 
removal of feelings for objects (plants, 
animals and finally human beings of 
different castes, tribes, nationalities 
and religions). 

Allthis leads to the conventional 
view that science is amoral and neu- 
tral. We must not forget that Oppen- 
heimer said that the first atomic bomb 
was ‘technically sweet’. Or that, at the 
1988 Bangalore national workshop on 
'nuclearplants with specific reference 
to Kaiga', a Department of Atomic 
Energy scientist said: ‘Hiroshima pro- 
vided us with a fortunate opportunity 
to study radiation effects!’ The claim 
of amorality is a clever way of escap- 
ing responsibility for the horrors that 
have sprung from science, for ins- 
tance, for the Hiroshima bomb after 
computing and prescribing the height 
at which the bomb must be exploded 
to maximise the number of people 
who woulddie. 


Tos neutrality of science is also 
implicit in Kalam's repeated state- 
ment that ‘he is only anengineer’ and 
that ‘his missile can also be used for 
delivering flowers.’ But, the youth of 
the 1960s in Europe and North 
America rejected such sophistry. As 
did the post-World War II judgements 
at Nuremberg which ruled that the 
Nazis charged with war crimes (like 
all human beings, even soldiers) can- 
not claim immunity on the grounds 
that they carried out orders; they have 
to bear full responsibility for the con- 
sequences of their actions. 

The relationship between the 
subject (the scientist) and the system 
under scientific study (the object) 
must be dialectical so that initial sepa- 
ration (and distance) ends in subse- 


quent unification (and embrace). The 
suppression of emotion during analy- 
sis must give way to emotion after 
analysis. The functioning of scientists 
as individuals, groups and institutions 
must be constrained and limited by 
moral strictures and bans. Otherwise, 
the synergy between the isolation of 
the subject from the object and the 
removal or absence of emotions and 
feelings leads inevitably to science 
becoming the instrument of violence, 
oppression and evil. Science, there- 
fore, is not neutral and amoral. Jt can 
and must be encoded with life affirm- 
ing values. 

From this standpoint, there are 
no life-affirming values associated 
with the nuclear tests and the attitude 
of the government to weaponisation. 
Infact, if there are any valuesatall, they 
are life-destroying. And the prime 
minister’ s jai vigyan pronouncementis 
tantamount to eulogising activities of 
science that can end up killing mil- 
lions of non-combatants — children, 


women and теп –іп a nuclear attack. 


There is a pernicious value system un- 
derlying all this jai vigyan stuff which 
is only aploy of the rulers to win over 
scientists to the militarization of 
Indian science. By going euphoric 
over scienceas an instrument of mega- 
death, the government is sending a 
message commending the nexus 
between science and evil. The link 
between science and morality must 
be re-established. 


T. nuclear tests also exposed the 
internal condition of Indian science. 
Faced with a complexity of issues 
raised by the tests— issues of (internal 
and external) security, trade and eco- 
nomics, politics, ethics, national tra- 
ditions— it would have been natural for 
our body of intelligent and creative 
scientists to develop a spectrum of 
views. Instead, the virtually unani- 
mous euphoria was astonishing. And, 
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the silence of the present and past 
leaders of science its journals and its 
academies — was deafening. Since it 
is statistically unlikely that almost 
the entire body of scientists had inde- 


pendently arrivedatasingle view, one : 


has to probe deeper to find an expla- 
nation. 

The vitality of science in a soci- 
ety depends upon the challenges 
thrown up by the innovation chain 
leading to technology as well as upon 
its internal momentum arising from 
the backlog of unresolved problems. 
An understanding of science-society 
interactions in India has to take into 
account, on the one hand, the exist- 
enceofadualsociety and, on the other, 
its strong interaction with the indus- 
trialised countries. The coupling with 
the industrialised countries leads to 
the dominance of foreign collaborat- 
ing industry based on the import of 
western technology, and the dual 
character of Indian society results in 
an overwhelmingly elitist thrust of 
indigenous technology. Further, even 
these indigenous technologicalefforts 
consistalmost wholly ofthe imitation 
andadaptation of western technology, 
rather than of innovation. 


T.. near complete decoupling of 
science and technology from each 
other has a profound impact on sci- 
ence in India and produces its first 
major abnormality. Because of the 
preponderance of technology imports 
and of the imitative character of indig- 
enous technology, the initial part of 
the innovation chain (consisting of 
research, design and development, 
and engineering for manufacturing) 
hardly exists in the country. As a 
result, its scientific system is not sub- 
ject to the pressure of basic prob- 
lémsemerging from technology. And, 
without this pressure from techno- 
logy, indigenous science is deprived 
of a powerful driving force. If Indian 


Nuclear (in)security 


science is to flourish, it must depend 
solely upon its internal momentum 


. which is the product of the ‘mass’ of 


scientists and the ‘velocity’ or pace of 
scientific research. 


Ts pace ortempo ofresearch acti- 
vity depends upon the existence and 
maintenance of an atmosphere of 
excitement which in turn requires a 
conviction of being ‘hot on the trail’ of 
important discoveries. Such an atmo- 
sphere is facilitated by rapid commu- 
nication between scientists through 
personal contacts, seminars, sympo- 
siaand conferences and through well- 
referred journals which ensure quick 
publication. The pace of research is 
usually set by outstanding scientists 
who attract a following. The point is 
that scientists tend 'to hunt in packs' 
behind leaders. 

The mass of scientists depends 
upon the size ofthe scientific body, but 
not merely upon the number of scien- 
tists. Whatisrequired is a community 
of interacting scientists with the well- 
established traditions of a peer system. 
Scientific peers are crucial for discus- 
sions, brain-storming and testing out 
ideas, for acquiring different ways of 
looking at a problem, for enhancing 
the quality of seminars, symposia and 
conferences, for rigorous assessment 
and constructive criticism of work, for 
help in improving its quality, for 
weeding out defective work, fora pro- 
cess of recognition that is appreciated, 
and so on. In short, without the envi- 
ronmentofan actively interacting sci- 
entificcommunity, there cannotbe the 
natural selection of scientific ideas 
and data which alone will ensure that 


the fittest theories and experiments 


survive. 
Natural selection of ideas imp- 
lies competition and diversity. It can- 
not arise if there is a monoculture of 
views. Truth cannotemerge if there 15 
an absence and/or exclusion of dis- 


sent? and certainly not if dissenters are 
branded anti-scientific and anti- 
national. It is against this background 
that one notes that there are no major 
scientific controversies within the 
Indian scientific establishment. Bitter 
enmities between some leaders of 
Indian science are well known, but 
they are only due to conflicts of ambi- 
tions and careers; they are not on sci- 
entific issues. The only controversies 
that have arisen—the Bhopal gas leak, 
the Sardar Sarovar project, nuclear 


power — have arisen from scientists : 


who are outside the establishment or 
are treated as renegades and ignored. 


T. standard way ofavoiding genu- 
ine controversy and peer review is to 
exclude unorthodox views from semi- 
nars, committees, journals and other 
forums (including the peer-reviewing 
process). So, one finds internationally 
acclaimed experts not being invited 
to meetings on their subject because 
they hold ‘unacceptable’ views or they. 
are not part of the hierarchy. The dia- 
lectic of truth is frustrated even in 
so-called institutes of 'advanced' stu- 
dies. Of course, this distortion of sci- 
entific tradition cannot survive with 
transparent and democratic functiori- 
ing. That is why there is a striking lack 
of transparency, undemocratic func- 
tioningand manipulationofpeerreview. 

Underlying all this violation of 
the scientific tradition and its codes of 
behaviour is the fact that ‘he who pays 
the piper calls the tune.’ Government 
and quasi-government sources are 
responsible for the overwhelming 


2. Appreciation of the importance of dissent 
can be found in most unexpected quarters. The 
Hindu of 5 July 1998 (р. 7) carries areportthat 
the CIA has an officer in charge of ‘contrarian 
thinking’ whose failure ‘to challenge the 
experts of the agency and other intelligence 
agencies‘ was the ‘key incident’ contributing 
to the ‘worst intelligence failure’ in recent 
times of the US not predicting the Indian 
nuclear tests. | 


share of science funding so that scien- 

‘tific activity depends strongly on this 
funding, and almost all scientists are 
on the government pay-roll or perk- 
roll. There are also a number of cash 
prizes and awards which actas further 
inducements to conform, rather than 
dissent. No wonder there was a stam- 
pede of scientists toapplaud the nuclear 
tests and prove their patriotism as 
perceived by the establishment. For- 
tunately, despite this pressure for 
conformity, there were scientists 
who dissented and their numbers 
have grown with the waning of the 
euphoria. 


Т.. nuclear tests and threat of 
weaponisation have exposed serious 
weaknesses in Indian science. They 
haveshown that Indian science is res- 
ponding more to the militaristic and 
consumption ambitions of the elite 
than to the problems of the poverty- 
stricken Indian masses. Ratherthan be 
a force that balances the demands of 
the state and civil society, the tests 
have revealed that Indian science has 
become a servant of the state whilst 
pressuring it to advance the vested 
interests of Indian science and its sci- 
entists. The tests have revealed that 
the science-state nexus is strong. - 

Indian science has betrayed the 
humanistic heritage left behind by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Buddha. 
Sheltering behind the argument that 
science is amoral and neutral, Indian 
scierice may becomean instrument of 
violence, oppression and evil. It has 
not encoded itself with life-affirming 
values. Immediately after the nuclear 
tests, the majority of Indian scientists 
echoed the official line in a regi- 
mented fashion. They did not show 
the independence of perspective and 
-diversity of views characteristic of a 
community of interacting scientists 
with the well-established traditions 
of science. 


Is there hope for Indian science? 
Yes, and it is to be found in the move- 
ments of dissent that emerged from 
many scientific institutions after the 
nuclear tests.? If these ‘nuclei’ grow 
and coalesce, then there is hope fora 


_‘phasé transformation’ through which 


the character of Indian science will 
change. Then, the poor and the meek 
shall inherit Indian science. The state 
will be enriched by having a signifi- 


cant fraction of scientists reflecting: 


independent views through the insti- 
tutions of civil society. The morality 
of Indian science will become a tri- 
bute to the legacy of Gandhi and 
Buddha. 

Now that the tests are over, 
Indian scientists must move forward. 
They must stop (a) the jingoistic 
exploitation of the event by forces with 
short-term political interests, (b) the 


erosion of democracy, (c) the further ` 


diversion of scientific talent away 
from the problems of the poor towards 
military applications of science and 
(d) an arms race with our neighbours. 
They must contribute to the process 
of international disarmament. And 
above all, they must turn their atten- 
tion to the historic mission of giving 
all Indians - particularly the under- 
privileged —a better life at least in the 
nextcentury. 


Ti have several roles as intelli- 
gent people privileged with technical 
training: 

1. They must spread awareness ofthe 
enormous consequences of the.path 
the government may choose from the 
nuclear option to tested weapons to 
deployed weapons to weapons on 
hair-trigger alert. For example, the 
effects of one primitive Hiroshima- 
type bomb on Bangalore or Chennai 


or Calcutta or Delhi or Mumbai must 


3. See the website http://www.geocities.com/ 
Capitol Hill/2959 of Indian Scientists on the 
Nuclear Tests. 


be estimated and publicised. Indepen- 
dent calculations must be made of the 
financial costs of the ruinous path the 
country is being urged to choose. 

2. They must build an independent 
peer group outside the establishment 
to verify the claims being made. Sec- 
recy stifles independence, erodes 
excellence and breeds mistakes (and 
even Пев!). Forexample, independent 
estimates of the costs of nuclear power 
have already revealed serious flaws in 
DAE’s costing. No wonder that secrecy 
is an important weapon used by inse- 
cure establishments to prevent rigor- 
ous peerreview. 

3. They must reorient the thrust of 
Indian S&T. Unfortunately, this demand 
leads to the spotlight being turned on 
fundamental research which is asked 
to justify its usefulness. But, funda- 
mental research accounts for less than 
10-15% of the total expenditure. This 
share should be given — no questions 
asked — to the fundamental scientists. 
Inreturn, all that must be insisted upon 
is that they setup and implementrigo- 
rous quality control measures and 
strive forexcellence. The real accused 
is applied research and technology 
which consumes the bulk of the R&D 
funds. It must be carefully ensured 
that its thrust corresponds to the 
country’s problems.’ In the process it 
must not be forgotten that India is a 
dual society with a powerful elite and 
disempowered masses. 

4. Scientists must be involved in new 
coalitions of people against the mili- 
taristic turn in the affairs of the nation. 
They must join forces with peace ac- 
tivists, development workers, envi- 
ronmentalists, women, dalits—in fact, 
all those who are concerned about 
the future 


4. That this is possible even under present 
conditions was proved by several governmen- 
tal and autonomous institutions as well as ñon- 
governmental organisations in the tate 1970s 
and the 1980s which evolved innovative cf- 
forts and methodologies to rc-unite science 
and the peoplc. 
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Indian science after Pokhran ll — — 


T.JAYARAMAN 


Nuclear (in)security 


THE political stock of Indian science 
and technology today appears to have 
reached an all-time high. Following 
РоКһгап П, praise has been showered 


on Indian scientists and engineers by - 


the nation's political leadership, the 
media and the public at large. 

It would seem that even if India 
has not succeeded in bombing its way 
intothe nuclear weapons club, Indian 
science and technology has certainly 
bombed its way into public favour. 
Even as parliamentary criticism has 
mounted against the motivation, 
wisdom and timing of the BJP-led gov- 
ernment's decision to test, little criti- 
cism has been directed at the atomic 
energy and defence research estab- 
lishments. The claims of high scien- 
tific achievement have been accepted 
without notable challenge, nor has 
there been any significant criticism of 
their political role in the abrupt and 


adventurist reversal of India’s estab- 
lished nuclear policy line. 

In fact, it has been an integral 
part of the government's strategy to 
use the scientific argument, and the 
general public appreciation of Indian 
science and its successes, to justify its 
reactionary departure from Indiá's 
established nuclear policy. Initiating 


` the parliamentary debate onthe nuclear 


issue, Prime Minister Vajpayee claimed 
that India’s newly acquired nuclear 
weapons state status was ‘an endow- 
ment given to her by scientists and 
engineers.’ 

The new upbeatattitude to Indian 
science and technology seems also to 
bea significant contributory factorto 
sustaining the conviction that eco- 


nomic sanctions could be weathered 


without much damage. Eventhe private 
sector, long known to have contributed 


virtually nothing to S&T research in 


4---- 


India and to prefer foreign collabora- 
tions to developing their own tech- 
nological capabilities, has expressed 
support for indigenous capabilities 


in terms that have hardly been heard 


before. 
This chorus of support for Indian 


S&T, and the apparent self-confidence - 


projected by the atomic energy and 
defence research establishments fol- 
lowing the nuclear tests, has created 
genuine confusion among sections 
of public opinion that would other- 
wise have reacted more sharply to the 


sudden reversal of the earlier nuclear 


policy. Itis important therefore to exa- 
mine, in some detail, what Pokhran II 
reveals about the state of Indian sci- 
ence and technology. 


l. is argued in what follows that 
contrary to the popular perception, 
Pokhran П has exposed serious weak- 
nesses in the fabric of Indian science 
and technology. The political attitudes 
of the atomic energy and defence 
research community after Pokhran II 
betray a backward understanding 
of science and its role in society. The 
attempt of the leadership in these 
sectors to encourage and glorify the 
programme of nuclear weaponisation 
constitutes achallenge to the accepted 
political paradigm of Indian S&T 
that views science and technology 


as an integral tool in the task of deve- : 


lopment. Today, there is the genuine 
possibility of an unacceptable mili- 
tarisation of sectors of Indian science 
and a serious distortion of the priori- 
ties that science and technology must 
necessarily have in a developing 
Society. 

If wecutthrough the official and 
media hype and go beyond the boast- 


ful claims of the atomic energy and . 


defence research establishments, it is 


clear that the nuclear weapons tests. 


have presented; unarguably, the most 
meaningful political and moral chal- 


lenge to Indian science and techno- 
logy inthe post-independence period. 
It is a challenge to which the Indian 
scientific and technological commu- 
nity as a whole has been unable to res- 
pond in any serious fashion, exposing 
serious weaknesses in their develop- 
ment as a profession, in the broad 
sense of the term. 


A. the level of scientific credi- 


bility itself, the validity of two signi- 


ficant scientific claims made with 
regard to the nuclear weapons tests 
of May 1998 have not yet been ade- 
quately established. The first impor- 
tant claim is that one of the weapons 
tested on 11 May was actually a 
thermo-nuclear device; the second is 
that our nuclear weapons specialists 
have now the capability to undertake 
sub-critical testing. 

The major suspicions about 
whether India actually has a thermo- 
nuclear weapon, voiced mainly in the 
foreign media, centre essentially 
around the low explosive power of the 
devices. In general, the data appears 
consistent, according to foreign 
experts (foran early example, see The 
New York Times article by William 
J. Broad, reproduced in Frontline, 19 
June 1998) with a ‘boosted’ fission 
device. However, the DAEhas chosen 
to aggressively counter the doubts 
with an explicit claim that it was 
indeed a genuine hydrogen bomb 


“with two explosive stages, a 'second- 


ary fusion device’ witha ‘fission trig- 
ger’. While it is possible that Indian 


' scientists have leap-frogged directly 


from atomic weapons to low-yield 
thermo-nuclear devices, bypassing 
the intermediate stages of ‘boosted’ 
fission devices and megaton thermo- 
nuclear bombs, the situation has not 
been adequately clarified. 


Conflicting signals haveemerged 


from the scientific and political estab- 
lishments after the first few days. 


Peculiarly enough, while the DAE has 
been forceful in claiming a thermo- 
nuclear explosion, it has not really 
pressed a claim that it has, in fact, 
tested an advanced third-generation 
device. Strangest of all, the prime 
minister's suo moto statement of 27 
May to Parliamentis completely silent 
on the subject of a thermo-nuclear 
device having been developed. The 
paper submitted by him to Parliament 
on ‘Evolution of India’s nuclear policy’ 
makes only a passing mention of the 
thermo-nuclear test, while acknow- 
ledging other scientific advances like 
the development of the capability of 
sub-critical testing. 


Tie second claim, relating to the 
development of sub-critical testing 
capabilities, has also been challenged 
by aspecial correspondent in an impor- 
tant, technically detailed article in the 
17 July 1998 issue of Frontline. The 
basic point is that five tests appear 
insufficient to justify the claim that 
henceforth sub-critical tests and com- 
puter simulations alone will be suffi- 
cient. This is particularly because the 
dynamics of the explosion in this 
range of power are extremely com- 
plex and appeartorequire many more 
sub-kiloton tests before the ability to 
successfully use sub-critical tests 
can be acquired. It is quite possible, 
the correspondent states, that more 
‘tests’ would be subsequently needed 
in the pursuit of a weaponisation 
programme. . 

Apart from the validity of the 
specific claims made with regard to 
the nuclear tests, it is important to 
objectively assess what the claims 
of high achievement in these tests 
amount to in comparison with other 
technological challenges, both in the 
nuclear field and other sectors. Here 
an obvious point has been missed in 
the media and official hype surround- 
ing Pokhran II. The maintaining of 
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. controlled nuclear reactions under 


safe conditions, as is done in the sev- 
eral different kinds of reactors under 
operation in this country, is afar greater 
challenge than the development of 
nuclear weapons. A fast breeder reac- 
tor (of the kind now operational at the 
Indira Gandhi Centre for Advanced 
Research – IGCAR - Kalpakkam) is a 
far greater technical challenge than a 
nuclear weapon. One may pick other 
examples from other technological 
sectors. Several obviousexamples are 
available from space research where 
the indigenous development of com- 
munication satellites and the work 
towards the development of a geo- 
stationary launch vehicle aretwo out- 
standing examples. 


N uclear weapons technology, it 
must be made clear, is proven techno- 
logy. The basic principles of its func- 


' tioning and design are known and it 


has been established that these prin- 
ciples are correct. Fifty years later, it 
is a matter of getting the details 
straight; the problemis essentially one 
of engineering design. The Pokhran II 
tests may of course have involved new 
elements in this field or innovative 
ways to produce the fissile materials 
used, but none of these can be used to 
describe the tests as an ‘extraordinary’ 
achievement. 

It is clear therefore that the cel- 
ebration of the ‘scientific achieve- 
ments’ of Pokhran П had more to do 
with jingoism and the feeling that 
India had broken into the club of 
nuclear weapons powers rather than 
any objective evaluation of the degree 
of scientific advance involved in con- 
ducting these tests. It is worth noting 
that much of nuclear weapons tech- 


nology is' secret in nature, and this. 


contributes something extra to the 
feeling of triumph that accompanies 
the acquisition and mastery of such 
technology. In any case, the exagger- 


Nuclear (in)security 


ated claims of ‘achievement’ were 
sharply cut to size following the 
Chagai nuclear tests by Pakistan. 

Turning tothe political role of the 
atomic energy and defence research 
establishments, it is now increasingly 
clear that they played a pro-active role 
in building up pressure to conduct 
the tests. Former Prime Minister 
H.D. Deve Gowda, in his letter of 15 
May 1998 addressed to Prime Minis- 
ter Atal Behari Vajpayee (reproduced 
in People’s Democracy, 24 May 
1998), states clearly that it was the sci- 
entists who requested the tests during 
his tenure, just as they had done with 
his predecessor, P.V . Narasimha Rao, 
in 1995. 

In a revealing press interview 
(published in the Deccan Herald, 4 
March 1998), on the eve of the BJP 
coming to power, К. Chidambaram, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, claimed that nuclear tests 
werea ‘necessity’. Even while acknow- 
ledging that India's existing nuclear 
weapons capability itself provided 
a deterrent effect, he nevertheless 
argued that tests were necessary in 
order to provide a database for further 
research. Stating that theoretical work 
alone on weapons was not enough and 
that practical testing was needed, he 
added, ‘If you are weak, people will 
try to take advantage of it.’ It is clear 
that Chidambaram’ s insistence on the 
necessity of actual tests was in fact an 
advocacy of nuclear weapons. 


W.. the actual history of the 


development of India’s nuclear option 
and the steps leading to its being 
exercised are yet to be traced in detail, 


"itis clear that the atomic energy and 


defence research establishments had, 
for some time prior to Pokhran II, 
actively advocated nuclear weapo- 
nisation. This is in itself a matter of 
serious concern. But itiseven more dis- 
turbing when we consider the nature, 


the intellectual level and quality ofthe 
political stances and attitudes that the 
atomic energy and defence research 
establishments display on nuclear 
weapons. 


e o leading scientists have, 
after the tests, rivaled each other ina 
display of boastfulness and jingoism. 
Abdul Kalam claimed that the nuclear 
threat had been vacated while Raja 
Ramanna claimed that the nuclear 
tests had provided security to India. 
Chidambaram himself returned to his 
vision of astrong India in an interview 
to Frontline (5 June 1998). His reply 
to the question, ‘Should. we have 
nuclear weapons or keep the option 
open?’ is worth quoting in full: 

‘No comment.... The most 
important thing is that India must 
become strong. The greatest advan- 


tage of recognised strength is that you . 


don't have to use it....everybody 
knows you are strong. Only when 
peoplesee you as a weak country, they 
pressure you. We are a big country. 
We must learn to behave like a big 
country of one billion people. We 
should constantly remind ourselves of 
our strength.’ This is a remarkable 
statement, marked both by hawkish- 
ness as well as adangerously simplis- 
tic understanding of politics. 

Kalam has notlagged behind in 
similar remarks. At his first press con- 
ference post-Pokhran, he broke off a 
technical exposition to remark on 
‘how a nuclear-armed India will be 
free of the fear of foreign invasions 
which have constantly remoulded 
the ancient Hindu civilisation! (The 
Times of India, 26 May 1998). He 
added: ‘For 2,500 years India has 
never invaded anybody. But others 
have come here, so many others have 
come.' Whatever the voting prefer- 
ences of Chidambaram and Kalam 
in terms of political parties, it is clear 
that their views on nationalism are 


remarkably close to the ultra nation- 
alismofthe BJPandthe Sangh Parivar. 

There is anotherequally disturb- 
ing aspect ofthe attitude ofthe atomic 
energy and defence research leadership. 
It has displayed a marked enthusiasm 
for weapons, shorn of the sobriety that 
characterises statements on nuclear 
weapons by scientists (including 
those who are involved ІП arms con- 
trol and defence related work) the 
world over. Chidambaram, in the 
Frontlineinterview referred to above, 
says about Pokhran II: "This was my 
ambition for many years. This has 
now beenachieved.' Kalam is moved 
to poetry by the tests. Addressing the 
gathering ata function to felicitate him 
(The Times of India, 28 June 1998), he 
claims: 'I heard the earth thundering 
below our feet and rising ahead of 
us interror. It was a beautiful sight. It 
was a triumph of Indian science and 
technology.’ 


1. important to emphasise that what 
is at issue is not simply language. The 
enthusiasm displayed in these state- 
ments seems more like an attempt to 
play the role of latter-day Oppenhei- 
mers and Tellers. The pointis that fifty 
years after Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
and after all that has happened in the 
realm of nuclear weapons since then, 
such statements are simply expres- 
sions of an anachronistic and back- 
ward attitude to science and society 
issues. The engineering details of 
nuclear weapons may be classified 
material. But the debate over the poli- 
tical, social and moral aspects of 
nuclear weapons has spawned a vast 
literature, unclassified and easily 
accessible, that does not seem to have 
made any impression on these per- 
sonalities. 

Other sections of senior scien- 
tists of the atomic energy and defence 
research sectors of the Indian scien- 
tific community have done no better 


in their reactions after the nuclear 
tests. The most common sentiment, 
expressed both in public and in off- 
the-record statements to journalists, is 
thatthey are happy thatthey have been 
given a chance to prove their compe- 
tence. This is a naive attitude that 
entirely misses the point about the 
social responsibility of science and 
scientists. Such an attitude speaks not 
of political innocence but of the lack 
of any sophistication in understanding 
the implications of science for society. 


I. is thus that one needs to examine 
the question of the distortions that are 
likely to arise in the priorities of Indian 
science. The manner of distribution of 
resources, scarce asthey are, between 
various sectors of S&T in the country 
is inessence a political choice. Given 
the political stances ofthose in Indian 
science who are in high favour today 
and the BJP-led government's own 
attitudes, the outlook for science 
causes serious concern. 

Any move towards full weapo- 
nisation would entail the diversion of 
resources from other sectors to atomic 
energy and defence research. While 
the first post-Pokhran budget shows 
no definite signs of a massive invest- 
ment for weaponisation, one must 
nevertheless note that the increase in 
expenditure in S&T has gone almost 
exclusively to the atomic energy and 
space sectors. Other ministries that 
cater to the requirements of the rest of 
Indian science have had to be content 
with very modest increases that will 
simply coverrising costs. The univer- 
sity sector in S&T research, the hard- 
est hit resource-wise in recent times, 
has little to look forward to. 

But the real damage could well 
happen over a longer time scale. 
Chidambaram has spoken of the need 
in India of a military-industrial com- 
plex (sic!): “The sinews of S&T which 
spur developmentare also the founda- 


tion on which national security 
(rests)... India needs to build up an MIC 
which can ensure security on the one 


hand and catalyse development on | 


the other.' (quoted by Praful Bidwai 
in The Times of India, | July 1998). 
These are notions that are obviously 
contestable and need to be firmly 
opposed. | 
First, the Indian defence forces 
have always been heavily dependent 


on imported technology and едшір- 


ment. The argument that military 
requirements need to be satisfied 
immediately by imports will continue 
to win over any argument about depen- 
ding on indigenous technology. Sanc- 
tions may force some changes but this 
attitude will not go away soeasily. 


S econd, there are several peaceful 
S&T projects which, if taken up, will 
catalyse technological development 
far more effectively. Nuclear power 
reactors, being more complicated sys- 


"tems, require a greater variety and 


range oftechnological inputs and will 
obviously fit this catalyst role much 
better than nuclear weapons. Even a 
blue-sky research project like build- 
ing a particle accelerator.could be a 
better choice compared to weapons. 
Similar arguments may be made by 
comparing missile development 
with the development of capabilities 
to launch, build and maintain geo- 
stationary satellites. 

Third, technology development 
driven by military S&T requirements 
could hardly beexpected to beoriented 
towards solving the basic problems 
associated with underdevelopment 
and the pursuit of sustainable inte- 
grated development strategies. Only 
in the reckoning of Prime Minister 


. Vajpayee (and hisfriendsintheSangh 


Parivar), who cynically described 
India'snuclear weaponsas ‘India’s due, 
the right of one-sixth of humankind,’ 
who announced from the Pokhran 
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test site the slogan of Jai Jawan, Jai 
Kisan, Jai Vigyan and who declared 
11 May 1998 as National Technology 
Day, would Chidambaram’ strategy 
for development be welcome. 


Cu the original Nehruvian 
vision of science asan integral tool in 
the task of development has met its 
severest challenge so far. Even the 
sharp critique of this vision that 
emerged in the days of liberalisation 
and so-called economic reform did not 
pose the dangers to indigenous S&T 
that appear in today’s scenario. The 
Nehruvian vision had tts share of 
naivete in its underplaying of the role 
of socio-political change as an impor- 
tant aspect of development (land 
reforms were never as important as 
the Green Revolution). Butit had two, 
not inconsiderable, merits. The first 
was in having a humane and peace- 
ful worldview as its fundamental 
premise and the second was its strong 
link to secular and rational thought. 
Within this paradigm, from the view- 
point of democratic and progressive 
public opinion, the investment in 
advanced science and technology was 
‘an investment for the future, an att- 
empt fo keep up with the knowledge 
explosion of the twentieth century, 
even as the basic tasks of development 
were attended to. 

The new paradigm being foisted 
is one that rejects both the fundamen- 
tal premise of peace and humaneness 
and encourages links with irrational 
jingoism and an anti-secular outlook. 
Advanced science and technology in 
India is sought to be associated with 
military might and the dreams of a 
political formation, the Sangh Parivar, 
that bases its worldview on funda- 
mentally irrational premises.. 

Butevenas this attempt is made 
the rest of the scientific community 
in India, outside the atomic energy 
and defence research sectors, has 


Nuclear (in)security 


remained a silent spectator. There is 
some evidence, noticed particularly 
by observers inside the scientific com- 
munity, that the silence hides a deep ` 
unease at the unfolding pattern of 
events. But very little of this has been 
visible. The interventions by senior 
scientists in the post-Pokhran debate 
have been markedly limited, charac- 
terised by an unwillingness to come 
to grips with the central issue of the 
correctness or otherwise of the deci- 
sion to test and the subsequent path 
of nuclear weaponisation. Some of 
them have weakly defended the 
claims of scientific achievement, a 
defence that must appear to thinking 
laymen and non-scientists as merely 
an unwillingness to criticise their 
colleagues. | 


I. all countries with a developed 
scientific community, the national 
academies of sciences and engineer- 
ing have seriously engaged with the 
issues raised by nuclear weapons, and 
have expressed their independent 
evaluation of what their country’s 
nuclear policy should be. In striking 
contrast, the academies in India 
appear to have been stunned by 
Pokhran II into silence. Even while 
the declaration of nuclear weapons 
status by India has led to grotesque 
celebrations, India’s scientific lea- 
dership, has not stepped out in public 
to speak up for sobriety and educate 
citizens on the scientific truth of the 
horrors of nuclear war. 

The few vaices from the scien- 
tific community that have spoken up 
come mainly from young scientists in 
the network of national laboratories 
and some others from institutions of 
higher education across the country. 
One hopes that these voices, though 
still a minority, will contribute acti- 
vely toeventually help turn science in 
India more firmly in the direction of 
peace and development. | 


Security, morality - 
and national pride 


VINOD RAINA 


AS the dust (euphoria) from the five 
nuclear tests at Pokhran in mid-May 
settles down, the real issues (like the 
consequent radioactivity) need seri- 
ous and sustained attention. The future 
of millions in the sub-continent 
depends on our ability to grapple with 
competing interests, within and 
between the two countries, India and 
Pakistan, ina peaceful manner. 

Among a host of reasons that 
have been advocated favouring nuc- 
lear weaponisation in this country, 
two stand out — national pride and 
security. Consider national pride first. 
Jingoistic scenes immediately after 
the tests and statements by national 
leaders and sections of the national 
media suggest the tests indicate a great 
achievement of our science and scien- 
tists, one that has enhanced our natio- 
nal pride immensely. Whereas the 
prime minister suggested adding vigyan 
to the two prevailing jai’s, kisan and 
Jawan, The Times of India editorially 
saw the tests as the triumph of gyan 
vigyan. Asajan vigyanand gyan vigyan 
activist, I find it compelling, as would 
thousands of my co-activists of the 
People’s Science Movement (PSM) 
working in different parts of the coun- 
try, to respond to such exhortations. If 
science and scientists are to be glori- 
fied by the jai vigyan slogan, should it 
be for repro-ducing an old technology 
meant for mass destruction? Likewise, 
does arming oneself with such weapons 
indicate gyan (wisdom)? 

At the heart of the PSM move- 
ment in the country is the realisation 
that science has been used for destruc- 
tion, whereas the need is to use it for 
people’s development-—for providing 


education, drinking water, basic 
health, security to small agriculturists 
and manufacturers, local area plan- 
ning, watershed development and so 


on. The PSM movement uses the term 


gyan vigyan precisely to denote that 
science without wisdom is destructive. 
That these terms have been appropri- 


„ated by politicians and their supporting 


mediato glorify weapons of destruction 
needs to be strongly protested against. 
Do these nuclear tests indicate such a 
stupendous scientific achievement that 
we ought to feel unbounded national 
pride? And is raising moral questions 
about the possession of weapons of 
mass destruction tantamountto nurtur- 
ing an anti-national feeling? | 

^. A cursory look at the history of 
atomic physics would reveal that most 
ofthe seminal and path-breaking sci- 
entific work that led to the bomb 
(nuclear fission) was completed by 
1940. Thetechnology was worked out 
by 1945, confirmed first by the suc- 
cessful test at Almagorado and later by 
the devastation at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Many scientists saw James 
Chadwick’s discovery of the neutron 
in 1932 asakey to atomic fission, and 
speculation that the powerful forces 
holding together the nucleus of the 
atom could be released surfaced 
immediately thereafter. 

Having been rebuked for not 
attending a meeting of a British com- 
mittee of experts on defence against 
enemy submarines, one ofthe greatest 
among {һе atomic scientists and head 
of the Cavendish Laboratory where 
Chadwick worked, Ernest Rutherford 
retorted thus, 'Talk softly, please, I 
have been engaged in experiments 
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which suggest that the atom can Беаг- 
tificially disintegrated. If it is true, it 
is of far greater importance than war.’ 

Engaged in rivalry, sometimes 
bitter, in the interpretation of experi- 
ments regarding artificial radioactiv- 
ity with their German counterparts 
Otto Hahn and Lise Meitner, the 
French couple Joliot and Irene Curie 
while receiving the Nobel prize in 
Physics in 1935 commented, ‘We are 
justified in reflecting that scientists 


who can construct and demolish ele- 


ments at will may also be capable of 
causing nuclear.transformations of an 
explosive character...’ The possibil- 
ity struck the Hungarian physicist Leo 
Szilard, who hated war and military, 
as a thunderbolt: ‘It occurred to me in 
October 1933 that a chain reaction 
might be set up if an element could be 
found that would emit two neutrons 
when it swallowed one neutron. At 


- first [suspected beryllium, then some 


other element like uranium. But for 
some reason or the other the experi- 
ment was never carried out.’ 


В. many others did carry out the 
experiments, notably Enrico Fermi at 
Rome. Though they did not realise 
thatthey were witnessing nuclear fis- 
sion for a couple of years, the reali- 


sation that it was possible and had . 


already been achieved finally dawned 
on the awe-struck scientists spread all 
over Europe and many who had taken 
refuge in America to escape Hitler's 
fascist persecution and war. 

The technology of the atomic 
bomb is more than 50 years old, and 
predates the transistor, the chip and 
obviously the computer, jet propul- 
sion for both aircraft and missiles, 
lasers and the lot. On the threshold of 
the21stcentury the science and tech- 
nology of the atomic bomb, both of the 
fission and fusion kind, along with 
electricity, motor transport and wire- 
less transmission, is old technology. 


Nuclear (in)security 


One wonders, therefore, why political 
leaders and the somewhat irrespon- 
sible media are projecting the 1998 
tests as а matter of great scientific 
achievementand national pride. 


T. senseofachievement, certainly 
in the political and government con- 
trolled technocratic quarters, may be 
an expression of the success of the 
clandestine nature in which a nuclear 
programme has to function in coun- 
tries like India aná Pakistan in the pre- 
vailing international nuclear regime, 
replete with mandatory disclosures 
and checks on fissile materials and 
nuclear facilities. But that clearly 
needs to be distinguished from glori- 
fying scientific achievements. Fool- 
ing the American spy satellites from 
observing the preparations at the test 
site may be of great tactical value mili- 
tarily,-but it by no means measures up 
as a great scientific achievement. 
Maybe the confusion is deliberate, 
since the clandestine nature cannot be 
publicly acknowledged. Projecting it 
as ‘a great scientific achievement’ is 
a good cover to fan nationalistic pas- 
sions and try and win mass support for 
something that is otherwise morally 
and ethically abhorrent. 

The moral and ethical questions 
about nuclear weapons are irrevoca- 
bly entwined with their scientific his- 
tory, existing much before they struck 
home in full force after the horrors at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The very 
scientists who pieced together the fis- 
sion puzzle were greatly perturbed by 
what they were doing. In their histo- 
ries one discerns, if at all, a muted 
sense of achievement and glory in 
their doings and more concern for the 
consequences. It must be remembered 
that they were working at atime when 
fascism was taking over Europe and 
many of them, concerned that ram- 
paging Germany may make the ulti- 
mate weapon and put a permanent 


stamp of fascism on the entire world, 
in their error, gave the secrets to the 
Allies, and then there was no stopping. 
One such scientist, Paul Langevin, 
tried to console a student of history 
who had escaped Germany thus, “You 
are taking it much too seriously,’ said 
he. ‘Hitler? It won’ tbe long before he 
breaks his neck like all other tyrants. 
I’m more worried about something 
else. It is something that, if it gets into 
wrong hands, can do the world a good 
deal more damage than those fools 
who will sooner or later go to the dogs. 
It is something that —unlike him — we 
shall never be able to get rid of: I mean 
the neutron.’ 

Leo Szilard was the most ener- 
getic among the atomic scientists to 
make his community realise the pos- 
sible consequences.of splitting an 
atom. As early as 1935, he approached 
a number of atomic scientists and 
asked them whether it would not be 
advisable, in view of the dangerous 
consequences of their present studies, 
to refrain, at least for the time being, 
from publishing any future results of 
their investigations. His suggestion 
for the most part was repudiated. 


Do many ofthese precur- 
sors of post- World War II science, 
who took the entire world for their 
province, considered the moral con- 
sequences of splitting the atom 
deeply. ‘Deny the powerful and their 
warriors entry to your workshops,’ 
they warned the coming generation of 
research workers, “Ғог such people 
misuse the holy mysteries in the ser- 
vice of power.' Little did they realise 
that their suggestion to President 
Roosevelt to counter a possible Ger- 
man atom bomb would lead to the 
Manhattan project actually fabricat- 
ing such a bombto be used, notagainst 
a defeated Germany, buta collapsing 
Japan, and forever enable the power- 
ful and their warriors not only entry 


into their workshops, butto take over 
andcontrol them. І 


a snippets from the history of 
atomic physics should be adequate to 
indicate that making atomic weapons 
at the end of the 20th century is merely 
rehashing an old technology of mass 
destruction that always works —there 
is no record of an atomic test that 
failed. To gloat over it as a great sci- 
entific and national achievement 
without any sense of moral outrage 
which has been felt by millions since 
1945, including by the very scientists 
who discovered the process, isevidence 
of a deplorable sense of human values 
among the powers that be and their war- 
riors in acountry where the same pow- 
ers make such a fanfare of celebrating 
Mahatma Gandhi’s centenary. 

There is enough reason to be 
proud of the scientific enterprise within 
the country, both in basic and applied 
sciences. Whether in the area of power, 
transport, agriculture, health, or basic 
sciences, the country’s scientific 
infrastructure has shown that it has 
the ability to function in a self-reliant 
manner, if allowed necessary support 
and freedom of functioning. But it is 
a matter of serious concern that it is 
precisely in these areas that our abi- 
lities are being dented to accommo- 
date competing foreign investments, 
while the ruling powers are generat- 
ing amass hysteriato gloaton ourabil- 
ity to manufacture weapons of mass 
destruction atenormous costs. 

Providing basic health, clean 
drinking water, sustained power and 
domestic energy, adequate food and 
proper education to all the citizens 
of the country are far greater scienti- 
fic challenges than manufacturing 
nuclear weapons and their delivery 
systems. Sadly, whereas we do have 
the requisite scientific ability to do 
so, for which we truly feel proud, the 
political agendas are atcomplete vari- 


ance with our abilities and people’s 
needs. 

National security is the other 
major reason for opting for nuclear 
weapons — Pakistan and China cited 
as immediate threats. Many questions 
have been and will continue to be 
raised about such threat perceptions 
justifying nuclear weapons. Ifthe situ- 
ation of war in 1945 justified for 
America the actual use of the weapon, 
the justification during peacetime is 
centered on the concept of deterrence. 
The long experience of the Cold War 
and the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union ought to have been a real les- 
son for countries like India and Paki- 
stan. The Soviet Union did not finally 
dissolve due to nuclear bombardment, 
but due to ‘economic weapons’ — the 
costs of manufacture and maintenance 
ofa huge arsenal and all that goes with 
it, helped reduce it to a basket eco- 
nomy from which the region is yet to 
recover. ` 


l. ought to be obvious that sover- 
eignty is no longerattacked only mili- 
tarily, but that in a market-based 
globalised world, it is being increas- 
ingly undermined, particularly in 
countries that have opted for a non 
self-reliant path and are internally 
weak, through trade and economy. 
Heavy investments in defence and the 
maintenance of a nuclear arsenal can 
only enhance the economic insecurity 
of acountry like India, while provid- 
ing an illusion of territorial invincibil- 
ity. Thateconomic insecurity can lead 
to disintegration has already been wit- 
nessed. Turning the argument around, 
suppose acountry with nuclear weap- 
ons attacks another without such 
weapons, thereby lacking capabili- 
ties of deterrence, will that remain a 
bilateral war? Wouldn’t economic 
compulsions force a distant nuclear 
weapons state to retaliate against such 
actions? And is that not deterrence? 


If an economically strong coun- 
try like Japan with so much more at 
stake, surrounded by nuclear weapon 
states and unfriendly neighbours, opts 
for a non-nuclear security option, 
what compelling reason does India 
have for nuclear security? That Japan 
has a security pact with the United 
States should make it feel more inse- 
cure than secure, given theireconomic 
conflicts and competition. Yet, Japan 
continues to exist as a world economic 
power. Will the Kashmir question be 
resolved faster now that both gov- 
ernments have demonstrated their 
nuclearpotency? The immediate fall- 
out seems to indicate that the Kashmir 
issue has got worse for India since 
third party mediation is now receiving 
stronger support. 


he arguments follow familiar ter- 
rain regarding the question of security. 
Instead of repeating them, it would be 
more meaningful to re-examine the 
very concept of security. Issues sur- 
rounding the Second World War and 
the ensuing Cold War phase of inter- 
national politics have hegemonised 
the notion of ‘security’ in the latter 
half of the present century. Briefly, the 
two.terms, peace and security, have 
predominantly been used in the con- 
text of external aggression, implying 
that avoiding war between nations is 
tantamount to sustaining peace, and 
that the ability to avoid or stand up to 
external aggression implies defence 
of the nation, orsecurity. From sucha 
viewpoint, militarisation and war pre- 
paredness are seen as acts of defence 
and security maintenance, rather than 
as intent of potential aggression, even 
though thetwoare clearly interchange- 
able, and have proven to beso. 

How exactly must we under- 
stand peace? To see it as opposite of 
war is too restricted a meaning. There 
is little doubt that conditions of war, 
whether in Bosnia, Afghanistan or 
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Iraq, do create a great deal of insecu- 
rity inlarge populations. Theirevery- 
day peace is replaced by a constant 
worry regarding possible loss of life, 
property or injury, to themselves orto 
their loved ones: Peace among warring 
nations or communities does, obvi- 
ously, próvide a sense of relief and 
security totheconcerned populations. 


Bos orlarge popu- 
lations necessarily live securelivesat 
times when they are not engulfed by 
war-like conditions? The answer has 
tobeno. Warisanextremeformofcon- 
flict and produces special conditions 
that we associate with the term war. 
Conflicts can and do exist without 
war-like conditions, producing vary- 
ing degrees of insecurity and lack of 
peace in communities. It is, therefore, 
essential to make sense of the terms 
peace and security in conditions where 
war is absent. Peace and security are 
conditions under which people and 
nations may improve their quality of 


life, live withoutfear, worry and stress, . 


are secure from injury and loss of life, 
maintain good health, and pursue voca- 
tions, both productive and cultural, in 
harmony with nature and other groups 
andcommunities. Eveninthe absence 
of war there is little peace and secu- 
rity ofthis kind in countries like India 
and Pakistan. 

If the United Nations, particu- 
larly through its Security Council, 15 
the agency for ensuring peace among 
warring nations, development is 
propagated as the vehicle to utilise 
such peaceful conditions to make the 
life of people more secure—from hun- 
ger, disease, back-breaking labour 
and general poverty and impoverish- 
ment. The post-war years have seen a 
blossoming of development with, yes, 
many localised armed conflicts, 
though nothing likethe Second World 
War. Yet peace and security eludes 
large populations of the world: Secu- 
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rity during peacetime is therefore far 
more elusive than in conditions-of 
armed conflict. 

This is perhaps why the United 
Nations, cognisant of the fact that 
human security. in contemporary 
times has been eroded, and-has to be 
explored and ensured in many dimen- 
sions, embarked on major interven- 
tions in recent vears, such as the 
summits on environment in Rio, 
women in Beijing, social develop- 
ment in Copenkagen and human 
rightsin Vienna. Thisisanaffirmation 
ofthe fact that human security invol- 
ves all these aspects: environment, 
food, gender, human rights and basic 
needs like health, education and wel- 
fare.Sincetheseconditions wereexpec- 
ted to be met and fulfilled through 
development, it is therefore a tacit 
acceptance ofthe factthat world deve- 
lopment as pursued in post-war years 
has not really ensured such security 
forlarge populations. The question of 
lack of peace and security would, 
therefore, appearrruch more linked to 
the nature and form of development 
pursued in contemporary times than 
merely to conditions of armed conflict 
and war. 


| tisthis question we need to address 
when thinking of security rather than 
jingoistic notions of war, which have 
unfortunately been fanned due to the 
nuclear weapons programme of the 
twoneighbouring countries. It is a fact 
thatas longasthereare countries like 
the P-5 who enjoy anuclear status, the 
world cannot be free of a threat from 
nuclear war. But complete disarma- 
ment cannot be achieved by arming 
oneself; it can only induce others to 
do so. And as stated earlier, it is the 
international controls on availability 
of fissile materials and technology 
rather than any greatscientific feat that 
may have hampered other countries 
from going nuclear, thoughas has been 


demonstrated, particularly by Pakistan, 
clandestine operations can overcome 
many of these obstacles. 


E... though the present govern- 
ment has given reason to other coün- 


tries to think of pursuing a nuclear ' 


rather than the path of disarmament, 
it needs to be stressed that a vast ma- 
jority of Indian people, represented not 
only by the People's Science Move- 
ment but many other movements, do 
notsupport such an action. The under- 
lyingargumentthatithas now ensured 
greater security for the people is 
highly questionable; that the costs for 


` providing such illusory security shall 


actually affecttrue security is already 
apparent. 

The parliamentary bill to declare 
education as a fundamental right, 
which was to be introduced in the cur- 
rent session, has been quietly shelved. 
The financial implications of the bill, 
somewhat undervalued by a previous 
committee, required that the govern- 
mentallocate Rs 40,000 crore towards 


education during the ninth plan. Appa: . 
rently, the present government feels - 


that such a financial commitment is 
notfeasible, resulting inthe bill being 
shelved. 

If the Indian state cannot corn- 
mit to provide the very basic security 
thatcomes with education because of 


alack of funds, does it have any right, - 


moral or legal, toembark onan illusory 
but resource depleting security pro- 
gramme based on weapons of mass des- 


truction? Despite the highly publicised . 


initial jingoism, signifying that the 
Indian powerelites and their city-based 
advocates had finally founda Viagrafor 
their missing potency, it will hit them 
hard when ordinary people reject such 


medicationatthehustingsthenexttime ` 


around, simply because people need 


and seek food, gender and social secu- . 


rity rather than nuclear weapons based 
national security. 


The legal status 
of nuclear weapons. - 


M.SIDDHARTH 


ON 8 July 1996, the International 
Court of Justice (commonly referred 
toasthe World Court) broke the legal 
silence surrounding the issue of 
nuclear weapon threat oruse. This was 
an outcome made possible by a prior 
request ofthe United Nations General 
Assembly to the World Court. In 
keeping with Article 96, paragraph 1 
ofthe UN Charter, the UNGA had requ- 
ested the premier Court to respond 
by means of an advisory opinion to 
the following question: ‘Is the threat 
or use of nuclear weapons in any cir- 
cumstance permitted under interna- 
tional law?'! The Court ruled that 
nuclear weapon threat or use is ‘gen- 
erally illegal’ and that there exists an 


* The author wishes to acknowledge the 
valuable comments from Kanti Bajpai and 
B.S. Chimni. 


1. International Court of Justice: Advisory 
Opinion on the Legality of the Threat or Use 
of Nuclear Weapons. 8 July 1996, General List 
No.95. International Legal Materials, V o]. 25 А 
Мо. 4, 1996, рр. 809-938, р. 819. 

АП parenthesised entries which follow are 
from the same source. 


obligation to *... pursue in good faith 
and bring to aconclusion negotiations 
leading to nuclear disarmament in 
all its aspects under strict and effec- 
tive international control’ (831). This 
legal development is indeed a wel- 
come source of support to the ongo- 
ing international citizen’s campaign 
aimed at delegitimising these weap- 
ons of mass destruction. 

- However, the finding of ‘gen- 
eral illegality’ suggests that the pro- 
cess of a comprehensive outlawing 
of nuclear weapons under all circum- 
stances is far from complete. In its 
mostcontroversial paragraph, 105(2)E, 
the Court recorded that it ‘...cannot 
conclude definitively whether the 
threat or use of nuclear weapons 
would be lawful or unlawful in an 
extreme circumstance of self-defence, 
in which the very survival of a state 
would be at stake. ..' (831). Neverthe- 
less, the Court, in the main text of the 
majority opinion qualified the criteria 
determined by international law for 
self-defence to be invoked. The Court 
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cited Article 51 of the UN Charter, 
which requires that *measures taken 
by Members in the exercise of this 
right of self-defence shall be immedi- 
ately reported to the Security Council 
and shall not in any way affect the 
authority and responsibility of the 
Security Council under the present 
Charter to take at any time such action 
as itdeems necessary in order to main- 
tain or restore international peace and 
security.’ The Court also upheld the 
view that *...a use of force that is pro- 
portionate under-the law of self- 
defence, must, in orderto be lawful, also 
meettherequirements of law applicable 
in armed conflict which comprise in 
particular the principles and rules of 
humanitarian law’ (822). 


Т; World Court played a useful 
role in examining all legal provisions 
ininternational law which were viewed 
as relevant in the rendering of the July 
opinion. This involved a detailed con- 
sideration of the conventional and 
customary bases of international law, 
the principles of international huma- 
nitarian law, the issue of force in inter- 
national relations, the dangers posed 
to the environment by nuclear weap- 
onsand, finally, the question of threats 
in international engagement between 
states. Although all these elements 
remain important to the advisory opin- 
ion, what singly retains its fundamen- 
tal salience is the Court’s vindication 
of the principles of international 
humanitarian law in armed conflict. 
International humanitarian law 
consists of an amalgam of the Hague 
Conventions which seek to regulate 
armed conflict and the Geneva Con- 
vention which protects victims of war 


2. Charter of the United Nations and Statute 
of the International Court of Justice, United 
Nations, New York, Chapter 7, Action With 
Respectto Threats To The Peace. Breaches of 
The Peace, And Acts of Aggression, Article 
51, pp. 27-28. 
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as well as civilian populations. The 
Court cited relevant provisions which 
serve as auseful reminder of a state’s 
obligations during armed conflict. 
According to Article 22 of the 1907 
Hague Regulations, ‘the right of belli- 
gerents to adopt means of injuring 
the enemy is not unlimited’ (827). 
The Court also drew attention to the 
1868 St. Petersburg Declaration 
which prohibits the use of weapons 
‘which uselessly aggravate the suffer- 
ing of the disabled men or make their 
death inevitable’ (827). In similar 
vein mention is made of Article 23 
of Convention 4 of the 1907 Hague 
Regulations which prohibits the use 
of ‘arms, projectiles or materials cal- 
culated to cause unnecessary suffer- 


ing’ (827). 


Besides these provisions, what 


is of significance is the Court’s reaf- 


firmation of the ‘intransgressible’ 
principles of customary international 
law. These include the need to main- 
tain a distinction ‘between combatants 
and non-combatants ...consequently 
never use weapons that are incapable 
of distinguishing between civilian 
and military targets’ (827). 


S econd, the Court recognises that, 
‘It is prohibited to cause unnecessary 
suffering to combatants: ...accord- 
ingly prohibited to use weapons 
causing them such harm or uselessly 
aggravating their suffering’ and third, 
‘In cases not covered by this Protocol 
or by other international agreements, 
civilians and combatants remain 
under the protection and authority of 
the principles of international law 
derived from established custom, 
from the principles of humanity and 
the dictates of public conscience’ 
(827). The Court also makes mention 
of aquery raised by a ‘small minority’, 
*...thatthese principles and rules had 
evolved prior to the invention of 
nuclear weapons and that the Confer- 


ences of Geneva of 1949 and 1974- 
1977 which respectively adopted the 
Geneva Conventions of 1949 and the 
two Additional Protocols thereto did 
not deal with nuclear weapons speci- 
fically' (828). The Court, however, 


confirmsthat ‘...therecan beno doubt ` 


as to the applicability of humanitarian 
law to nuclear weapons’ (828). 


T. Court also endorsed the con- 
tinued relevance of the principle of 
‘neutrality’ which was '...aimed at 
preventing the incursion of belliger- 
ent forces into natural territory, or 
attacks on the persons or ships of 
neutrals’ (829). This law, іп the opi- 
nion‘of the Court, is viewed as of 
‘fundamental character similar to 
that of the humanitarian principles 
and rules, is applicable (subject to the 
relevant provisions of the United 
Nations Charter), to all internatio- 
nal armed conflict, whatever type of 
weapons might be used’ (829). 
India, among several other 
states, affirmed the request for a ren- 
dition of an advisory opinion by the 
World Court in response to the United 
Nations General Assembly Request. 
The Indian memorial submitted to the 
Court supported any move towards a 
finding of total illegality of these 
weapons of mass destruction. It held 
*. ..that declaring the threat or use of 
nuclear weapons as illegal or unlaw- 
ful would be a greater deterrent 
against any irresponsible use than 
treating such use as legal; and further 
where such illegal use is still resorted 
to, the international community 
would at least have at its disposal the 


rightto condemn the user and demand - 


cessation of the wrongful act and 
attach such other legal consequences 
as are prescribed in the law of state 
responsibility.'? | 


3. Indian Memorial Submitted to the ІСІ — 
Status of Nuclear Weapons in International 


pU 


India's support for a finding of 
total illegality apart from being endor- 
sed by a number of non-aligned move- 
ment (NAM) states also found support 
among sections from within the Court's 
own jury. The Sri Lankan judge Chris- 
topher Gregory Weeramantry, in an 88 
page dissenting opinion appended to 
the majority opinion argued meticu- 
lously in favour of the view that ‘.. the 
use or threat or use of nuclear weap- 
ons is absolutely prohibited by exist- 
ing law — in all circumstances and 
without reservation’ (923). 

Ultimately, it is important to 
recognise that the World Court Advi- 
sory Opinion is indeed a positive 
development in the direction of out- 
lawing these weapons of mass des- 
truction. The Court emphasised 
*,..thatit’s reply to the question put to 
it by the General Assembly rests on 
the totality of the legal grounds set 
forth by the Court above (paragraphs 
20-103),.each of which is to be read 
inthe light of the others. Some of these 
grounds are not such as to form the 
object of formal conclusions in the 
final paragraph of the opinion; they 
nevertheless retain, in the view of the 
Court, all their importance’ (831).4 
Thus, while the Court did not explic- 
itly state that nuclear weapon threat or 
use is prohibited under all circum- 
stances, it did eliminate situations of 
nuclear weapon threat or use by affir- 
ming that the principles of interna- 
tional humanitarian law do operate in 
any armed conflict and that ‘...theuse 
of such weapons in fact seems sca- 


. rcely reconcilable with respect for 
such requirements’ (829). 


Law: Request For Advisory Opinion ofthe 
International Court of Justice, Annexure 
2, Indian Journal of International Law, 
Vol. 37, No.2, April-June 1997, pp. 244-249, 
p. 249. 


4. See also Richard Falk, ‘Nuclear Weapons, 
International Law and the World Court: A 
Historic Encounter', Indian Journal of Inter- 
national Law, 301.37, No.2, pp. 149-184, 
April-June 1997, pp. 156-157. 
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The Indian memorial submitted to the 
ICJ—status ofnuclear weapons in inter- 
national law: Request for advisory 
opinion of the International Court of 
Justice. 


THE question whether nuclear weap- 
onscould belawfully used inan armed 
conflict is regulated by international 
law, and in particular the law of armed 
conflicts and by principles of interna- 
tional humanitarian law. Under inter- 
national law, use of force is prohibited 
in international relations. The prohi- 
bition contained in Article 2(4) of the 
UN Charter is so comprehensive and 
fundamental as to be regarded as a jus 
cogens or an obligation of an absolute 
character. On the basis of this prin- 
ciple it appears clear that any use of 
nuclear weapons as a measure of use 
of force to promote national policy 
objectives would be unlawful. 

Most proponents of use of force, 
without denying the absolute charac- 
ter of the obligation contained in 
Article 2(4), contend that use of force 
by way of exercise of an inherentright 
of self-defence, which is preserved 
and protected under Article 51 of the 
UN Charter is admissible. However, 
the content and the circumstances 
under which the right of self-defence 


- could by exercised is specified in the 


UN Charter itself and is related speci- 
fically only to an ‘armed attack’ in the 
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first instance. The same has to be 
reported soon thereafter to the Secu- 
rity Council and is subject to its right 
to take appropriate steps under Chap- 
ter VII upon a determination of the 
existence of a threat to peace, breach 
of peace, oran actof aggression. 

It is further agreed that any use of 
force in self-defence has to be propor- 
tional to the means and ends involved 
orto the original wrongful use of force. 
However, the right of self-defence is to 
be regarded as aprovisional measure or 
a remedy and hence as soon as other 
means or measures become available, 
the resortto self-defence through use of 
force has to cease. 

Even though an opinion is 
expressed that the reference to inher- 
ent right of self-defence in Article 
51 provides the basis for states to 
undertake a preventive action in 
self-defence in the form of self pres- 
ervation, this, according to a more 
prevalent view, is not supportable. 
According to the prevailing view, the 
qualification of the right of self- 
. defence by the word ‘inherent’ in 
Article 51 serves only to emphasise 
thattherightisavailabletoevery state 
regardless of whether it is a UN mem- 
ber or not. Further, according to this 
view, the fundamental purpose of the 
UN Charter is to restrict the use of 
force by states to the utmost extent 
necessary, keeping in view Article 
1(1) and Para 7 of the Preamble of 
the UN Charter. (See Encyclopaedia 
of Public International Law, Max 
Planck Institute, vol. 4 (N-2). North 
Holland Pub. Co., p. 272.) 

It is even suggested that where 
one state preannounces an armed 
attack against another state, a hardly 
conceivable practice, preventive self- 
defence would be lawful! 

In view of the above and given 
the strict limitations on the non-use of 
force and the right of self-defence, it 
is our view that use of nuclear weap- 
` ons in any armed conflict as a first 
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attack would be unlawful under inter- 
national law. 

The question then for consider- 
ation is whether the use of nuclear 
weapons would be lawful as a mea- 
sure of reprisal or retaliation if the 
same is used by an adversary in the 
first instance. Reprisals or retaliation 
under international law are also gov- 
erned by certain specific principles. 
First, reprisals to be valid and admis- 
sible could only be taken in response 
to a prior delict or wrongful act by a 
state. Second, such reprisals must 
remain within reasonable bounds of 
proportionality to the effect created 
by the original wrongful act. How- 
ever, reprisals could not involve acts 
which are malum in such as certain 
violations of human rights, certain 
breaches of the laws of war and rules 
in the nature of jus cogens, that is to 
say obligations ofan absolute charac- 
ter, compliance with which is not 
dependent on corresponding compli- 
ance by others but is requisite in all 
circumstances unless under stress of 
literal vis major (see G..Fitzmaurice, 
‘General Principles of International 
Law’, vol. 92, Recueil des Cours 
(1957-ID), pp. 119-120). 

In other words, a nuclear 
weapon could not be used by way of 
reprisal against another state if that 
state did not commit any wrongful act 
or delict involving use.of force. Sec- 
ond, when a state commits such a 
wrongful act ordelict, the use offorce 
by way of reprisal would have to be 
proportionate and as such if the 
wrongful act did not involve the use 
ofanuclear weapon, the reprisal could 
also not involve the use of a nuclear 
weapon. f 

Third, even where а wrongful act 
involved the use of a nuclear weapon, 
thereprisal action cannot involve use 
ofanuclear weapon without violating 
certain fundamental principles of 
humanitarian law. In this sense, pro- 
hibition ofthe useofanuclear weapon 


inan armed conflict is an absolute 
one, compliance with which is not 
dependent on corresponding compli- 
ance by others but is a requisite in all 
circumstances. 

In view of the above, use of nuc-- 
lear weapons even by way of reprisal or 
retaliation, appears to be unlawful. 

In any case, if the wrongful use 
of force in the first instance did not 
involve the use of nuclear weapons, it 
is beyond doubt that even in response 
by way of retaliation, states do not 
have the right to use nuclear weapons 
because of their special quality as 
weapons of mass destruction. Itis also 
clear further that any wrongful act not 
involving use of force at all under 
international law could not be redres- 
sed or attempted to be met with any 
use of force, with or without involv- 
ing nuclear weapons. ` 

This brings us to the question 
as to the legality of the use of nuclear 
weapons in an armed conflict on the 
ground that it is open as a measure of 
last resort under limited conditions 
and as a matter of military necessity. 
A basic principle of the law of armed 
conflict and particularly the interna- 
tional humanitarian law, which is 
contained in Article 22 of the Hague 
Convention IV (1907) states that ‘the 
right of belligerents to adopt means of 
injuring the enemy is not unlimited’. 
Their right in particular is conditioned 
by Article 23 of the Hague Regula- 
tions prohibiting the use of poison or 
poisoned weapons; the 1925 Geneva 
Protocol prohibiting projectiles, as- 
phyxiating, poisonous and other gases 
which incidentally prohibits also the 
use of weapons which could cause 
genetic disorders and illness which is 
likely to prolong for a considerable 
amount of time; and by the basic prin- 
ciple enshrined in the Declaration of 
St. Petersburg of 1868 prohibiting any 
weapon ‘which uselessly aggravates 
the sufferings of disabled men or ren- 
der their death inevitable.’ 


L І 
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Moreover, the very, purpose of 
international humanitarian [aw is to 
forbid ‘indiscriminate attacks’ and 
demand protection of civilians. ‘Indis- 
criminate attacks’ are generally defined 
as those that are not directed at any 
single military objective, those which 
employ methods or means of combat 
which cannot be directed at a specific 
military objective and those with effects 
whichcannotbe limited. Inother words, 
indiscriminate attacks are.those of a 


——— -natttre-te-strike a military object and 


civilians and civilian objects without 
distinction. 

In addition to the above, the 
relationship between military advan- 
tage and the collateral damage invol- 
ved also determines the legality of use 
of a weapon or a method of warfare 
employed. If the collateral damage is 
excessive in relation to the military 
advantage, the attack is forbidden. 

Keeping the above consider- 
ations in view, it is easy to come to 
the conclusion that the use of nuclear 
weapons in an armed conflict is unlaw- 
ful, being contrary to the conventional 
as well as customary international law 
because such ause cannot distinguish 
between the combatants and non com- 
batants on the one hand and could cause 
excessive injuries to the combatants 
making their death inevitable and could 
even cause widespread and long-term 
damage which in some cases could 
even result in what is called a ‘nuclear 
winter’: 

. However, an opposite view was 
expressed by some thatthe law of war 
or the humanitarian law could not be 
deemed to prohibit the use of nuclear 
weapons as that law grew up mostly 
only touching the old and more mar- 
ginal weapons. They claimed that 
nuclear weapons being weapons of 


modern warfare are outside the scope ` 


ofsuch a law. Itis also their view that 
recentattempts to outlaw some newer 
method of warfare by implications 
did notoutlaw the use of nuclear wea- 


pons in an armed conflict. Citing that 
almostallstatesare urging theconclu- 
sion of aconvention to outlaw the use 
of nuclear weapons in an armed con- 
flict, itis also argued that inthe absence 
of any such convention their use is not 
prohibited. In the same connection 
the use of such nuclear weapons on 


- Hiroshima and Nagasaki is also cited 


asanexample of such legitimate use. 
Onthe basisofabove arguments, 


| it is contended that international law 


does not provide for any blanket pro- 
hibition against the use of nuclear 
weapons and the legality of any spe- 
cific use could however be appraised 
only in the total context of such spe- 
cific use. 

Тһе above arguments in favour 
of the legality of use of nuclear weap- 
ons are convincingly contested. First, 
it was pointed out that the develop- 
ment of humanitarian law and the spe- 
cific principles indicated above which 
have the status of customary interna- 
tional law do not distinguish between 
major or minor methods of warfare or 
between major or marginal weapons. 
Second, some of the earlier opinions 
regarding the legality of nuclear wea- 
pons were not based on information 
and knowledge now available about 
the devastating effects of the use of 
nuclear weapons and their incompat- 
ibility with the fundamental norms of 
humanitarian law. Third, more recent 
efforts which reiterated that custom- 
ary law developed on the basis of the 
earlier declarations or conventions 
also did not make any distinction 
between various weapons or methods 


of warfare. Fourth, the international- 


community often engaged in further 
clarification, codification and pro- 
gressive development of the law even 
when the principles involved in such 
an exercise are already regarded as 
well-established in international 
law. $ 

Examples of this kind of exer- 
cise are many and by way of illustra- 


tion of 1982 UN Convention on the 
Law of the Sea, various declarations 
and treaties concluded reiterating the 
UN Charter principles and the interna- 
tional humanitarian law itself could be 
mentioned. Fifth, the use of nuclear 
weapons over Hiroshimaand Nagasaki 
does not make the use lawful if their 
use is otherwise prohibited by the law. 
On the contrary, the use of chemical 
weapons in World WarIledtothenego- 
tiation of the Geneva Protocol outlaw- 
ing their further use. The same should 
apply to nuclear weapons. Violations 
of international law like any law 
would only highlight the importance 
ofcomplying with such law and do not 
make lega! what is otherwise illegal. 
The use of nuclear weapons in 
response to attack by a conventional 
weapon would not only patently vio- 
late the principle of proportionality, 
but also a nuclear response to nuclear 
attack would violate the principle of 
discrimination, humanity, environ- 
mental security and probably the prin- 
ciple of neutrality as such an attack 
would not distinguish between com- 
batants and non-combatants — causing 
civilian casualties, ravaging the natu- 
ral environment and contaminating 
the territory of neighbouring and 
distant neutral countries. Nuclear 
deterrence had been considered to be 
abhorrent to human sentiment since 
it implies that a state, if required to 
defend its own existence, will act with 
pitiless disregard forthe consequences 
to its own and adversary’s people. 
Another question which arises 
in relation to the theory of deterrence 
is whether the keeping of peace or the 
prevention of war is to be made depen- 
dent on the threat of horrific indis- 
criminate destruction which justifies 
the stockpiling of such weapons at an 
enormous expense, in the hope that 
they will merely act as a deterrent but 
will not in fact be used. However, 
those who do not have such weapons 
would all the time be racing to build 
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them and those who already have 
nuclear weapons would continue to 
developeven more destructive weap- 
ons to maintain the superiority neces- 
sary for deterrence, and this would 
keep humanity inthe perpetual fear of 
total destruction. А better and saner 
way to secure everlasting peace would 
betoensurethatnotonly are such wea- 
pons never used but also not made. 
The security of all nations would best 
be safeguarded by a nuclear weapon 
free world. If peace is the ultimate 
objective there can be no doubt that 
disarmament must be given priority 
and has to take precedence over deter- 
rence. 

The consideration of the question 
of legality of use of nuclear weapons 
is incomplete without consideration of 
the manufacture, production and 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons. Since 
the production and manufacture of 
nuclear weapons can only be with the 
objective of their use, it must follow 
that if the use of such weapons itself 
is illegal under international law, then 
their production and manufacture 
cannot under any circumstances be 
considered as permitted. Besides, the 
manufacture and stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons would constitute a threat of 
theireventual use. 

In this connection reference 
may be made to the Conventions on 
Biological Weapons and on Chemical 
Weapons which, recognising the need 
to exclude completely the possibility 
of the use of such weapons, prohibit 
state parties to develop, produce, sto- 
ckpile or otherwise acquire or retain 
the prohibited weapons. Those con- 
ventions clearly recognise and pro- 
vide that the only effective way to 
prevent under any circumstances the 
useofa prohibited weapon is to ensure 
that no state undertakes the produc- 
tion or manufacture or retains such 
weapons. 

Accordingly, where states are in 
possession of chemical or biological 
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weapons they are required to dismantle 


or destroy them under an elaborate 
procedure specified there in with 
built-in safeguards of international 
inspection. The need for these con- 
ventions was felt because a number 
of states had made declarations/reser- 
vations to the 1925 Geneva Protocol 
to the effect that they could use the 
prohibited gases, poisons etc., in case 
they were subjected to an attack by 
such weapons. 


The Chemical Weapons Con- ` 


vention and the Biological Weapons 
Convention by prohibiting the pro- 
duction, manufacture etc., of such 
weapons under any circumstances 
preclude theiruse even by way of reta- 
liation in cases where they have been 
used by one party to aconflict. 

Thus, the use of nuclear weap- 
ons which is otherwise contrary to 
international law could only be effec- 
tively prevented by eliminating com- 
pletely their production, manufacture 
and by ensuring the dismantling of 
existing nuclear weapons. 

The production of weapons 
which have the capacity to destroy all 
mankind cannot in any manner be 
considered to be justified or permitted 
under internationallaw. 

It is also argued that declaring 
the threat or use of nuclear weapons 
as illegal or unlawful would be a 
greater deterrentagainst any irrespon- 
sible use than treating such a use as 
legal; and further where such illegal 
use is still resorted to, the international 
community would at least have at its 
disposal the rightto condemn the user 
and demand cessation of the wrong- 
ful actand attach such other legal con- 
sequences as are prescribed in the law 
of state responsibility. 

In view of the above, itis submit- 
ted that the threat or use of nuclear wea- 
pons in any circumstance, whether as 
a means or method of warfare or oth- 
erwise, is illegal or unlawful under 
internationallaw. 


e^. 


Making choices 


[A bedroom. RANU and JEET are sitting in heavy arm- 
chairs facing the audience, staring with intense con- 
centration at a bulky contraption with many wires 
emerging from its rear panel. It is in the place where 
the TV would normally be. The machine is on. Both 
watchers are bathed in the lurid glow from its screen. 


They both hold remote controllers in their hands, half- 


raised for action. 
[There is a knock on the door] 


JEET: Come in. 

[Enter HOMI, in haste] 

HOMI: Аһ... 

RANU: You're very late. 

JEET: Where's yourclicker? 

HOMI: (showing it) Here. 

JEET: Come on! ї 
HOMI: What's the score? (taking up a position behind 
both the armchairs, leaning on RANU's) 


- КАМИ: Getting there. 


HOMI: (staring) My god... 


` JEET: (pointing) See that corner? АП those towns... 


green! Thechoice-window will open in ourdistrict any 
minute now. Every household entered on the grid gets 
three seconds. That's the state-wise breakdown there 
(pointing) and justabove it, the national position. 
HOMI: My god. Forty-nine point seven-four-three- 
three-three-oh-two... shit. It’s going to happen. 


, RANU: We’ ve been waiting since morning. 


JEET: The future of ourcountry after all. 

HOMI: The world. 

RANU: But it’s the country we care about, na? 

HOMI: (watching the screen) Uh-oh-(starting to raise 
his clicker) А 

RANU: Not yet - not yet - 

JEET: Itdoesn't matter. Choices don'tregisteruntil that 
green light goes on. 

HOMI: (subsiding) It's hard to believe it's really hap- 
pening. 

RANU; Why? It’s been two years since we went nuclear. 
It was bound to happen some day. Or else — why have 
the bomb? Like having a gun but refusing it to use it 
when the robbers come to murder us. 

JEET: And just look at this system (gesturing towards 
the machine). It’s fantastic. Nothing could more rea- 
sonable or logical or democratic. The citizens them- 
selves make the choice. 

HOMI: Oh... I don't know. How many people can 
afford these things? How représentative is it really? 
RANU: It represents the choices of informed, respon- 
sible and wealthy intellectuals. People who have the 
resources and the ideals crucial for making a nation 
strong. 

JEET: Like us. 5 

HOMI: Do you really think it makes a nation strong to 
bedoing this? 
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RANU: (sharply) What—are you one of the faint-hearts? 
JEET: Look - look! The window’s coming our way! 
[Allthreetense up, theirclickers raised] 

RANU: Ready now- ours is the first neighbourhood on 
the grid — there'sthe map now, the first numbers in our 
series havebeen highlighted — there's the outer block... 
the one next to it... the one in front of it... to the side... 
the other side. | 

JEET: Now! 

[A small green light on the machine starts to blink. 
Simultaneously, a beam of blinding white light erupts 
from the top of the machine. The three watchers acti- 
vate their clickers. JEET' s and RANU's flash green, but 
HOMI’s flashes red. The machine' sbeamregisters three 
red beams, a loud alarm sounds and the beam switches 
off. 

[Silencein the room] 

JEET: Shit. 

RANU:Idon'tunderstand. . 

JEET: (not looking around at HOMI) It was him. 

RANU: What? 

JEET: (speaking softly) Him. Homi. It had to be. There's 
nootherexplanation. His clicker cancelled ours out. 
RANU: (holds her head) Oh my god. My GOD! You fool! 
You idiot! Itold you not to invite anyone —that's what 
the installation team warned us about— notto trust any- 


one atthetime ofthe choice! 


JEET: How could I suspect him? Known him since 
school. Bastard. Traitor. That's what you are. You 
know that? (his tone is deceptively mild. He addresses 
HOMI without looking at him.) 

HOMI: (he has moved back a pace, but remains calm. 
Looking towards the screen) Not that it'll make a dif- 
ference. (nodding at the screen) See? That last 
number’s changed. Gone up. 

RANU: But not thanks to us. We wanted to be counted 
too! It was ourright! Our duty! 

HOMI: And it was my duty to stop you. Or to try, at least. 
(looks at his clicker) Didn’t think it would work so well. 
JEET: (through clenched teeth) Bastard. 

HOMI: You people don’ tunderstand what it means. You 
don’ trealize the horror. 

RANU: You’re a fine one to talk — who’s causing the 
horror, you or us? Stopping us from doing what’s right 
forthe country. 

JEET: (suddenly jumping up and around to face HOMI) 
It’s the country’s PRIDE, dammit! My father died to save 
this country from the British! And now—I’mnoteven 


. allowed to press a bloody button in defence of the 


nation! Do you understand what you’ ve done? It was 
my chance to be a hero, to make my mark on history — 
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and now you've gone and — and — bloody — RUINED it. 
(makes asudden lunge and catches HOMI by the throat) 
Ishould kill you for this. E 


[The two men struggle briefly but HOMI is in better ^ 


shape. He is able to prevent JEET from inflicting any 
real harm while making no retaliatory moves. The fight 
does not last long and JEET draws back before making 
anass of himself] 

JEET: (coldly) You're not worth the effort. Get out of 
my house this instant. I never want to see you again, 
hearfrom you, hear your name. 

HOMI: And you won't! (gesturing towardsthe machine) 
The way those numbers are rising, in just over an hour 
and a half, maybe, none of us will be in a position to 
hear any names. Or anything else for that matter. 
RANU: What’s this nonsense you keep talking. 

HOMI: Radioactive ash, that’s what we'll be. 

JEET: What d'you think — we're fools? Villagers? 
Maniacs? Traitor! Get out, get out. 

HOMI: (stubbornly) — or worse. We could survive, 


` after all. For a few hours. A few days. Weeks. Not 


that we’d want to survive. Our skin will be peeling 
off in sheets. Our clothes will be scorched onto our 
backs. Our eyes will melt down our cheeks. And the 
pain. We can pray that there won’t be anyone left 
around to record our pain — but there probably will be. 
Plenty of remote-controlled recorders — at a safe dis- 
tance of course— a great distance. There won't be any 
tourists visiting to see the Taj in a LONG while ... no. 
There probably won't be much of the Taj left to see. 
Or anything much else. We'll be the scenic sights 
soon. Whatever bits and pieces remain. Like the 
charred corpse that became an icon of the Iraq war. 
We'll be immortalized, some of us. With our mouths 
hanging open in screams heard only in nightmares. 
Made into posters. Carved in black granite. Tasteful 
memorials of tasteless deaths. Hard to say who among 
us. Hard to say which parts of us. Unlike Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima — today there are satellite cameras to 
watch us at a safe distance, Internet to hear us scream- 
ing! Maybe they'll use our voices! Make a famous 
choral arrangement out of it! Five thousand years of 
civilization — poof! One and a half billion people — 
poof! Uncounted treasures of artand culture and natu- 
ral resources — poof! 

[The other two have not been listening to him. RANU is 
holding her head and JEET is fiddling with the buttons 
of his clicker. His efforts result in different displays 
appearing on the screen on the machine. The screen is 
not visibleto the audience, butthe changes in light and 
colour are reflected on all three watchers] 


E EN S ЭН 


JEET: Oh shut up. (still fiddling) It's not as if anything 
you'resaying is newstous. | 

HOMI: Then how can you be so irresponsible! HOW! 
RANU: (looking up) It’s very simple. Only total morons 
would be unable to work it out. It's either us or them, 
na? If we don’t drop the bomb on them, they will drop 
it on us. If that is the case, at least let us be first? Na? 
Imean, it’s so obvious. 

HOMI: First or last what does it matter! No-one will sur- 
vive this conflict! No-one will be around to savour this 
victory! Whatis the point! 

JEET: People like you are such ninnies. Of course some 
people will die. That always happens — some people 
are dying all the time. Of hunger, of disease — what’s 
the difference if they die of the bomb instead? At least 
they'll be dying in the name of the country’s prestige! 
HOMI: You're not afraid of being the ones to die, are 
you? 

RANU: NOT AT ALL! (holds her head up proudly) If our 
parents and grandparents could give their lives forthe 
freedom struggle, then we can give our lives for the 
pride ofthe nation. 

HOMI: There's no pride attached to being the first to 
drop the bomb on innocentcivilians. 

JEET: Yet, look at America? Didn'tthey drop the bomb? 
Didn'tthey rewrite history so that they can forever look 
shamefaced but all the time making more and more 
bombs themselves? Dropping them god knows, here, 
there, everywhere — who can say? They’re the ones 
controlling the news with their CNN, their BBC, whocan 
say whether they have been quietly dropping bombs 
on Russia, Cuba, the moon. Butif they can make bombs 
and drop them, so can we! Huh! These westerners! 
Think they're so smart! Think they know more than 
us — with their soft drinks and their chicken burgers! 
We’ll show them. 

HOMI: We certainly will. We'll show them how well 
two desperately poor nations can fall into the traps of 
cynical arms dealers — and perhaps scientists too — who 
don't care either way what happens to a billion and a 
half starving peasants — don't you understand? Noth- 
ing that we do is considered proud or glorious in the 
eyes of the West. They see us as miserable, starving, 
worm-infested, plague-ridden lepers! And vain and 
arrogantto boot. And breeding like cockroaches in an 
open sewer. What do they care if we blow ourselves 


up? As far as they're concerned, countries like ours, - 


which don'tcontribute patentable ideas to eithertech- 
nology or entertainment, whose only offering to the 
planet's wealth is more hungry mouths, whose aver- 
age quality of life is lower than that of the pets they keep 


in their homes — we just don’t matter. Who knows? 
Maybe they’ ve engineered this situation — maybe they 
want us to cancel ourselves out of existence, make the 
world lighter by a billion heathen souls — make more 
place for themselves. 

RANU: Poor man or rich -everyone respects a loaded 
gun. 

HOMI: Notif it’s being held by achimpanzee. 

JEET: Are you calling us chimpanzees? 

HOMI: No, I mcalling us misguided. Misguided! Who 
d'you think designed those bombs? They did. Who 
d'you think sells those bombs? They do. Who d'you 
think dies by those bombs? They don't. 

RANU: We’ veall got to die some day. At least if we die 
this way, we'll be dying for the nation. That's better 
than just dying of of - old age! We'll die as warriors, 
as martyrs. Let the west think what it likes — we don't 
care. We’ ve still got to defend the nation. 

JEET: And even if we all die - though we won't. There 
are too many of us. But even if we do —so what? There 
are enough of us abroad. Enough to keep the nation’s 


flag flying. All those NRIs—they’ Il be able to come back ` 


at last, take over from where we left off — rebuild our 
glorious heritage from scratch. 

HOMI: Glowing with radiation. 

RANU: Ahh — you and your sissy fears! They’ ve fixed 
athousand problems before this, they'll find some way 
of fixing that. 

HOMI: No-one’ s found acure for the common cold yet. 
JEET: Who’s talking about colds? We’ re talking about 
radiation. We can overcome radiation — we’ ve over- 
come five thousand years of history haven’t we? And 
whatis radiation after all? You can’teven see it. It’s so 
small. Just some sort of new-fangled rubbish — who 
knows? Perhaps yoga can cure it. Or transcendental 
meditation. Our rishis will find supernatural ways of 
combating radiation. Our legends have the answers to 
the universe. Ycu’ Il see—the bombs will destroy a bil- 


lion people? Who cares — another two billion will rise ` 


up to take their place. No-one can say that we Indians 
don’t know how to fill anation with people! 

HOMI: How easy it is to be callous about the lives of 
others! 

RANU: And ourchildren will survive, after all. Most of 
them, anyway. 

HOMI: Yes. I was waiting for you to bring up the sai 
jectofyourchildren. 

JEET: In the end — that's all that matters. And frankly, 
let's be crude: those of us who matter, those of us who 
have invested well and care about the nation’s future— 
we’ ve sent ourchildren abroad. So all right, maybe the 
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country's been in a bit of a mess recently — but when 
this-all is over, and both sides have blown themselves 
up to bits — there’ lI still be the children. Our children. 
They'll come back. They'll be proud of what their par- 
ents did forthem. 

HOMI: By sending them abroad, you mean? By protect- 


ing them from the hardship of growing up in theirown. 


glorious heritage? 

JEET: Don’t be stupid. When they go there, they’ re safe 
from the dangers of growing up here. After all, here 
there is pollution, disease, this and that. There they will 
learn whatever there is to learn about modern life, then 
when they cancome back, they can teach ittous. 
RANU: (suddenly) Look — just look at the screen! The 
numbers are climbing like anything! 

HOMI: Have you spoken to yourchildren recently about 
their views on life? Have you ever wondered why they 
don’t write so often any more? 

RANU: Just look — even if we couldn't add our votes — 


' atleastthe restofthecountry is going ahead. 


JEET: They're busy, that's all. 

HOMI: Maybe you should ask them yourself. 

JEET: How can we? They'rein theStates. 

[HOMI steps back a pace and knocks on the door. 
Immediately, two young people enter. They are BOO 
and DAX, dressed in tank tops and shorts. BOO is a 
well-fleshed young woman whose hair has been dyed 
magenta. DAX is six feet tall and wears rings all over 
his face] І 

BOTH: (unenthusiastically) Hi, Mom. Hi, Dad. 

RANU: (standing up) Bharati! Ishan! Wh-whatare you 
doing here! 

DAX: (adenoidally) We just hadta come Mom- we just 
hadta tell yathat what y'all are doin’ is WRONG! 

BOO: We learntall aboutitin our social science classes. 
DAX: And we're, like, really, really PISSED. 

[Both parents look bewildered] 

BOO: He means, like, it' s really UNCOOL to drop bombs, 
okay, Mom? I mean — hey. Dropping bombs is for 
nerds, okay? Dad? I mean, I hadta write a paper last 
week about my home culture and roots and stuff? And 
this nucleardeal was going down? So my class was like, 
what's with.your country, you know? So you know 
what? I—I- (pause, shrug) changed my country. 
RANU: What...? 

BOO: (tosses her head defiantly) I said I was — was — 


.half-black, half-Mohawk! I said that my real parents 


died when — when we were on the trail and then I was 
kidnapped by these, like, alien tourists? Who came to 
seethe Niagara Falls? And they took me all the way to 
India and now — everyone thinks I’m from that dumb 


D 
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country where no-one does anything but drop bombs 
all day! Destroyingtheearth' s habitatand all thechip- 
munks and orangutans and stuff. So I said it wasn’t true 


апа that Td never felt at home in that place and that to 


prove that I wanted to save the world from all those mad 
Indians I'd go and tell my, like, foster parents to just 
stop being so weird. And you know what? My whole 
class cheered! They even paid for my ticket so that I 
could come andtalk to you guys. 

DAX: Yeah, Dad. The same for me. It's really weird. 
It's really spooky. I mean, bombs. Who needs them? 
I said I was from Tonga. Or Siberia. Anywhere but 
India — India's like bad news, Dad. I'd be lynched if I 
said my own parents were sitting here dropping bombs 
on the opposition. | 

BOO: We justthought we'd come home and tell you that 
- Mom? Dad? — we really love you, but — hey. We've 
grown up. 

ПЕЕТ and RANU are looking shell-shocked] 


‘HOMI: (looking at the screen) How sad. АП this effort, 


all this time — all to waste. (he points at the screen) 
We’ verun out of time, all of us. 


'RANU: Why d’ you keep saying things like that! 


HOMI: (pointing again) See for yourself — we’re just 
minutes away from the fifty-percent mark ! 

JEET: How little you understand. Reaching the fifty- 
mark means that fifty percent ofall Indians аге in favour 
of dropping the bomb on ourenemies! Who’s running 
out of anything? They'll be vapourized! And we'll be 
safe and fearless! 

DAX+What? You mean – you mean — it’s happening? 
Like... now? 

JEET: (squaring his shoulders) Some day, my son, 
you'll think back to this moment and be proud of your 
father. Of the ideals he stood for. Of the brave, strong 
and vibrantcountry that he—and others like him— built, 
out of the blood, guts and atoms of — 

BOO: But - DAD! There won't be anyone left! Nuclear 
war reformats the planet, Dad! Control-alt-delete, no 


_retry, no save. Grand general failure of the whole 


programme. 

RANU: Bharati — where did you learn to speak to your 
fatherinthat voice? 

DAX: In high school, Mom. The same American high 
school that you and Dad sweated bricks to send us to. 
Youthought you were sending us foran upgrade but... 
too bad. They couldn't upgrade us without changing 
our DOS. Now oursystems are incompatible. Error mes- 
sagesevery time we open our mouths. 

HOMI: (staring at the screen) Such a waste. Such a 
waste! 


JEET: (squaring his shoulders even more) All right. I 
can'tunderstand most of what you're saying, but never 
mind. One day, you will understand me. One day, you 
will stand tall. 

HOMI: — and supposing, instead of our striking them 
when we reach the fifty-mark, they strike us first? Sup- 
posingtheircitizens arealso standing in homes just like 
this one, watching their versions of these machines, 
watching the numbers mount past fifty — and what if 
they did all of that just half an hour before we did? 


[There is a brief silence — then from the machine, an 


alarm sounds] 

RANU: (ina hushed voice) The fifty-mark. 

[Clicks from the machine] 

MACHINE: (in a tinny, mechnical voice) Fellow citi- 
zens. Thank you for having chosen the safe and demo- 
cratic option of nuclear war. You will be relieved to 
hear that this electronic referendum has not been in 
vain. Fifty percent of all those who invested in this 
'great nation's security by buying the NuclearMate 
Optimizer have revealed theirchoice: we shall drop the 
bomb on our vile oppressors across the border. By the 
time this message is completed, the warheads will have 


been armed. Bring out the coconuts. Let this be atime _ 


of rejoicing. In one hour, Indian Standard Time, our 
beloved and ancient nation will heave a sigh of relief. 
Our enemies will have been vanquished. Our great and 


courageous leaders, who have been forced to take " 


refuge in nearby Madagascar, will finally be able to 
return to their homeland in safety. Jai hind. 

[More clicks. A digital version of the national anthem 
plays] 

JEET: (waits only a brief moment) There! See? What 
did I tell you? You didn't believe me! (going up to 
HOMI) You fool! You custard-blood! You cheese- 
cloth! It's past the fifty-mark and — NOTHING'S HAP- 
PENED!! (goes to DAX) Do you see, my son? The error 
of yourchildish, unmanly ways? (goes to BOO) Andas 
for you, young woman, just you wait till сап spare the 
time to give you a good spanking! That’s all you need 
—aspanking! For being a stupid, stuck-up, misguided 
lump of puppyfat! Don't you worry! We'll settle your 
hash іп пойте! Yes— 

HOMI: (coldly) You heard what the thing said. One 
hour. Ittakes one hourforusto deliver our weapons to 
their side. That means it takes them one hour too. That 
means, if they had the same bright idea that we did, then 
even as we speak, their planes are streaking towards 
us. (consults his watch) That means we have fifty-seven 
minutes before we know if theirreferendum was timed 
exactly in phase with ours. 


BOO: (consulting her watch) Fifty-six. 

DAX: (consulting his pager) Fifty-five point five. 
HOMI: (smiling slightly) Fifty-five... 

JEET: You're all mad! Mad as hatters! We’ ve won, 1 
tell you! WON! There'll be peace on the subcontinent 
at last! No Members of Another Community within 
fifty yards of any horizon! Overnight, even the miser- 
able specimens who should have left for their home- 
land across the border when they had the option will 
be forced to recognize the error of their ways, yes! 
And they will bow their heads in shame before our 
gods! Апа crawl away into oblivion, yes — because, 
whatelsecan they do, when we don'tacceptconverts? 
And at last we will be one nation! Forever and ever, 
AMEN!!! 

[From outside, a faint drone] 

RANU: Shh! What'sthat? 

HOMI: (no longer smiling) Aircraft. Fighters. 

DAX: (hushed voice) Oh... shoot. Planet reformat. 
HOMI: (to JEET:) So it seems you were wrong after all. 
JEET: Idon'tcare! Idon'tcare if we all go up insmoke! 
Idon'tcare, yes. evenifIlose my children! They seem 
to have become worthless shits — and the world won't 
miss them! At least we weren't cowards! At least we 
didn’t lose nerve in the face of achallenge! We showed 
the world what we could do — and now we’ ve done it! 
Let the world tremble in fear! Let them mess their 
pants! 

HOMI: If there's anyone left. 

RANU: You thought we'd be destroyed as soon as the 
counter reached the fifty-mark. But we're still here. So 
you were wrong aboutthat. You mightbe wrong about 
everything elsetoo. 

[The drone is louder] 

BOO: (tur ningto herbrother) Do you believe in айе, 
Dax? 

DAX: Yeah. Maybe. Depends. 

(The drone is louder still] | 

JEET: You'reall pampered, cotton-witted, pumpkins! 
Nothing's going to change, you'll see! These are just 
our own jets, flying overhead on their way to deliver 
the bombs! 

BOO: See you there then? (she h holds out her hand to 
him) 

DAX: (takes herhand fondly) Yeah. It’ ll be cool. 

JEET: Апа when it's all over and we can all look back 
onthis shameful episode, you'll be GLAD you were In- 
dian! You'll be GLAD you came back to your mother- 
land! You'll be GLAD you belong to a forceful, virile 
nation! You'll be GLA— 

[Total blackout] 
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Comment: 


Duodecennial 


MANY moons ago I sat near the Bodhi tree at 
Bodhgaya and watched over a lakh Himalayan Bud- 
dhists quietly mumble through labour pangs of enlight- 
enment. Some were circumambulating, chanting their 
mantras, rosaries slipping fast through their fingers and 
prayer wheels rumbling with infinite patience. Others 
clanged cymbals whose notes either pierced one’s ears 
or shook one’s bones. Thousands of monks and laity 
from the four directions prostrated with gymnastic fury 
to the Buddhas of the four quarters. Thousands of but- 
ter lamps and clutches of incense smoked out the base 
of the temple. The spire which rose out of smoke and 
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light seemed like a rocket, fuelled by devotion, about 
totake off. 

Away fromthe temple the kids played, men drank 
and gambled, women sloggedat their daily grind. They 
were there to participate in a ten day initiation cer- 
emony presided over by the Dalai Lama. The deity 
whose blessings, power and knowledge they sought 
was Kalachakra, the Wheel of Time. Near the Bodhi 
tree, presumably where Gautama, a prince ofthe Sakya 
clan was enlightened, a carved image in stone of the 
Starving Buddha watched his devotees shuffle past. 
Gautama Buddha, the Compassionate, successor to 


Rama in the Vishnu avatar cycle must have felt 
pleased. Four moons later, which legend tells us is 


the moon under which the Buddha was born, reached 


enlightenment and gained immortality, he was cer- 
tainly not smiling. The wheels of time were rolling. 
This was January 1974. | 


On the full moon of May 1974, one year before’ 


Indira Gandhi, a woman besieged by her own halluci- 
nations, decided to castrate India, the Government of 
India conducted its first fatal affair in Pokhran. Then 
as now, two duodecennial cycles later, there was 
orgiastic jubilation. Ours was a nation which would 
stand up and be noticed, a nation whose potency no 
one could doubt, a nation which would flaunt its cre- 
dentials to its bigger neighbour. ‘Remember one 
duodecennial cycle ago when you humiliated us with 
thesizeand mightof yourguns, neveragain.' The fren- 
zied prime minister of Indiaexpected the nation to want 
more, more ofthe same delight, more of the same will- 
ingnessto go outand conquer. Butthe nation had other 
ideas; banal thoughts of roti, kapda aur makan, and the 
righttoexercise its democratic prerogative. It was time 
fortheangry young manto erupt. 

The legend of Amitabh Bacchan began with the 
release of Zanjeer in 1974. The hero spoke little, sang 
no songs, and with celluloid ease Inspector Vijay dis- 
pensed justice as his Muslim brother in arms, Pran, 
sang, Yari hai iman mera/ yar meri zindagi/ Pyar ho 
bando se ye/Sabse badi hai bandagi. A brooding Vijay 
is haunted by a recurring nightmare, a white charger 
galloping with menace towards him. The menacing 
nightmare ofa horse is an unashamed inspiration from 
the film Death Rides a Horse with that arch baddie Lee 
Van Cleef. The white horse as a symbol of Armaged- 
donis ofcourse nothing original, specially in the Hindu 
psyche; Kalki, the tenth avatar, successor to the Bud- 
dha, rides a white horse and with celestial lightening 
and thunder he brings down the curtain on Kali Yuga, 
and with that annihilates the curse of Time. There is 
notomorrow. 

There was anelegantangry man, relatively young 
then, whose rage was not dampened by the thought of 
The Day After; a man who put to sleep Madame G’s 
euphoria, and that too only a month after her little 
bomb. He was not over forty years old and so one 
trusted him. His oratory was incendiary, his charisma 
virile, and like Inspector Vijay he had little patience 
for bureaucracy. He was a man on the fast track. 

It seemed at the time as if everyone wanted torun 
faster than they could walk. The Left, which was more 
red then, the Right, which was less saffron, and even 


those who were ideology-free like the ruling hawks 
were in a hurry to reach political nirvana. They all had 
one common love, the bomb. The Left loved it because 
their fraternal comrades had a few lying around. The 
Right because it was asymbol of patriotic prowess, and 
the ideology-free for the simple reason that to have one 
is better than notto. The angry young man of virile dis- 
position was magnificent, spouting pink rhetoric, a 
pacifist who loved to bomb. In April '74 he was busy 


shunting forces across the country. He was the tiger 


(skt. vyaghra) whoroared in the face of Durga. 

In the same month, millions had gathered at 
Hardwar for the Mahakumbha mela. They came from 
all corners of India seeking salvation, bearing tales of 
local discontent, uprisings, and repression. The naked 


listened to the clothed. The enlightened sighed gravely _ 
. to the idiot savant. Things were truly miserable, 


kumbhapunya notwithstanding. There is a theory that 
in times of depression a person sublimates his/her 
sexual energy and mutates love, sensitivity and joy into 
hate, callousness, and self-obsession... the Inspector 
Vijay syndrome. 

All these qualities are, of course, glossed over 
with the sheen of patriotism and the rhetoric of progress 
and change. A near perfect model for this in 1974 was 
the angry young Sanjay Gandhi who, protected by his 
mother’s veil, ranrampant through the dank corridors 
of power with half-cocked notions for a nation’s 
salvation. At the Kumbha the naked ones were not 
impressed with Sanjay’s posturings, certainly not by 
a portly Babaji called Avaidyanath, who was far too 
preoccupied with internecine warfare in the Nath 
sect. His Gorakhpur math had become aden for crimi- 
nal activities and the politicians of change, in his case 
the Jan Sangh, were demanding accountability. His 
angst, however, was not shared by the babajis who 
sat round the dhunis. They smoked their way to glory 
and forgetfulness; a brahmachari’s lot is not an 
easy one. 

Mahant Avaidyanath has come a long way since 
then, both in his rotund dimensions, his wealth, and his 
preoccupations. The man, even though he is called a 
saint, is preoccupied not with the yogic tradition of 
Goraknath, but with a spire in Ayodhya; the celibate 
in search ofa parivar. Atthe Kumbha melain Hardwar 
in 1998, I was witness to acongregation where asuraic 
chill crept into one’s marrow. It was a closed door 
affair, with only members of the sect present. Fascists 
always sound reasonable. Simplistic arguments are 
persuasive because they only address insecurities and 
offer instant solutions. ‘Till we rid the nation of the alien 
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religion of Islam the Hindus will never be free. Killa ` 


Muslim if you have to, it is nota sin. We have a gov- 
ernment today that will protect you. I guarantee you 
that,’ the fat ‘saint’ croaked while the lumpens in their 
garb of the ascetic listened. | 

Today, there is more money than Kuber can 
dream of in the temple and sadhu coffers, and it is dif- 
ficult for a babaji with ambitions to marble his ashram 
to raise a voice of yogic dissent. Under the two acre 
tents on the left bank of the Ganga, at Hardwar, in 


hushed pious tones the mendicants in silk robes : 


harangued the faithful to build a temple of mortar and 
stones. There is a homilie in the tantras which says that 
one is a worshipper of Shakti, the primal force of cre- 
ation, within oneself, with Shiva as the vision, bear- 
ing the calm and peaceful countenance of a Vaishnava. 

At the 1998 Kumbha а Naga baba of unfamiliar 
antecedents took it upon himself to build atemple ona 
small and shifting sand bank facing the grandest haveli 
on the waterfront. The sparkling white three storey 
mansion, with its own private ghat, was built by Sriman 
Rai Bahadur Das Jugal Kishore Birla Pilaniwala as a 
dharamsala in the thirties. Today, it is the spiritual 
retreat of the Khaitan family which bases itself in 
Calcutta, Jhunjhunu and Mumbai. It mostly lies empty, 
but not neglected. The family retainers clean and pol- 
ish the cavernous halls of marble and teak. The thou- 
sand volumes in an eclectic library are stacked behind. 
glass-fronted bookshelves. A potrait of The French 
Motherof Pondicherry looks sternly down atthe works 


: of Romain Rolland, John Le Carre, Jackie Collins, Enid 


Blyton and, of course, Sri Aurobindo. 


There is an apocryphal story that an elder of the © 


Birlaclan was told.by a soothsayer decades ago that as 
long as the family had a temple in construction its for- 
tunes would never sink. For three days I watched the 
baba, naked with his matted locks carelessly flying ir 
the breeze, build the temple with boulders dug ош from 


the riverbed, piled оп top of each other to form a four . 


foot high Mount Kailash. With the placing of each 
boulder he would dance the jig of a madman howling 
to an invisible god. On the day of the Mahakumbha, 
14th of April, the babaji consecrated his temple, sought 
Shiva’s blessing and left the temple in the hands of the. 
melting snows of the Himalaya. 

For the angry young man of virile disposition. 
from 1974 the wheels of time have turned. Not only 
has he aged, we all do, but his politics has taken on. 
ancient hues, a medieval mind that seeks revenge for 
the failings of one’s ancestors, a mind that views power 
as patriotism, the mind of an ageing Inspector Vijay. 
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When onthe full moon in May.this year he and his band 
of post Viagra politicians detonated the bomb, they, 


` with one turn of the wheel, brought every human being 


in the subcontinent closer‘to a collective death; our 
individual destinies disregarded for the greater good 
of what Lamnot sure. Perhaps Inspector Vijay who-has 


· now graduated to a grey Major Saab has an answer. 


Alas no. His career has bombed and all he can sing is, 
‘A Punjabi lass has stolen my heart. A cracker of a . 
Punjabi girl. I feel great.’ There is probably many a 
Punjabi girl in Lahore wistfully cooing to the latest ava- 
tar of Amitabh, the postman from Mirinda, ‘May your 
strong blow gently caress my soul.’ 

The vyaghra is a potent symbol, not only in this 
country, but across-the world. The vyaghra has sold 
Esso Oil, an up-country tooth powder, a Chinese 
underwear brand, an American baseball kit firm and 
of course, the famous balm from Singapore. This ani- 
mal, whose innards, penis, anus, tooth and nail keeps- 
the Chinese nation-on its horns is poached and sold to 
middle Indian traders, the same lot that roars patrio- 
tism at the drop of a горі. They are in Keeping with our 
hoary tradition. Shivji sits on a vyaghra’s hide, Durga . 
tides her mount, a vyaghra, and taxis and hovels in 
Bombay have leaping vyaghras flying out of their win- 
dows. The Royal Bengal vyaghra, an endangered spe- 
cies, is rarely seen in the mangrove swamps of the 
Enchanted Forest today, and yet is the most prolific 
maneater. 

The angry old man, once young and of virile dis- 
position, today spouts mushrooms of vyaghra rheto- 
ric while the Royal Bengal vyaghras who roamed with 
the bears in the '70s now meow pacifism. Two- 
duodecennials laterthe wheel oftime has turned many 
times round. We are a subcontinent, divided by an 
imperial conspiracy, hell-bent on on anhilating our- 
selvesto overcome our impotency. To quote, and very 
partly translate, a sagé-like Englishman, if only for the 
sake of irony, William Blake’s “The Tiger’: 


Vyaghra! Vyaghra! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand oreye 

Could frame thy symmetry 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee? 


Bhaskar Bhattacharyya 


стҡ 


Books 


UNDERWORLD by Don Delillo, Picador, London, 
: 1998. 


THE Concise Oxford Dictionary defines ‘epic’ as ‘an 
imaginative work of any form, embodying a nation’ s 
conception of its past history,’ and in this sense Don 
DeLillo's Underworld is a true American epic. It is а 
monumental novel, not simply for the time span itcov- 
ers — from 1951 to 1992 — but because DeLillo, per- 
haps more skillfully than any other living writer, gives 
us a sense of not size itself but size’s relativity: scale. 
The slippery conjunction of minutiae of ordinary lives 
—the ‘frail bundle of somaand psyche’ which we are— 
and the almost inconceivable vastness of things which 
give History its capital ‘H’: the atomic bomb, the 
Cuban missile crisis, the dynamics of global capital, 
AIDS, the production and destruction of waste, environ- 
mental pollution — and those words which no longer 
connote places but events — Vietnam, Chernobyl, 
Hiroshima, to which dark list we can now add 


. ‘Pokhran’. 


The other definition of ‘epic’, which concerns the 
grand deeds of legendary figures, is as far from the book 
as it’s possible to get, for though DeLillo' sis peppered 
with real historical figures — from Frank Sinatra and 
J. Edgar Hoover to a staggeringly vivid rendition of 
stand-up comedian Lenny Bruce, hell’ s court jester — 
none are spared the same, surgically precise delinea- 


tion of.their thoughts, gestures, kinks of character, 
quirks of speech as the ‘ordinary’ ornon-famous char- 
acters who teem through these pages. As Paul Quinn 
writes, ‘No one currently writing has peripheral vision 
more penetrating than DeLillo’s.’ 

It’s well-nigh impossible to paraphrase DeLillo. 
The way he writes dialogue concedes nothing to ‘good 
literary style’. Instead, he notes and jots, skips and 
forgets, meanders and interrupts. The impression is 
that we are not reading but overhearing the acciden- 
tal, amateurish reality of people's lived lives: imper- 
fect, unplanned, all too human, but not without their 
moments of wayside grandeur, bravery, loves and loss. 

DeLillo launches his narrative on 3 October 
1951, the day that the Giants and the Dodgers playeda 
historic game of baseball in New York City. Also, the 
day that Russia exploded its first nuclear bomb trig- 
gering the start of the Cold War. The ball which was 
hit into the stands to win the match is caught by a young, 
black kid, Cotter Martin. From the time it leaves his 
hands that same night, we follow its elusive trail from 
person to person, down the years. It is finally tracked 
down by Marvin Lundy, a tireless collector of base- 
ball memorabilia, after 22 years of painstaking search- 
ing. Lundy, whose own memory for words is slowly 
slipping away, has his own theory as to why such an 
important baseball match was so inexplicably badly 
attended: 
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“Because certain events havea quality of uncon- 
scious fear. I believe in my heart that people sensed 
some catastrophe in the air. Not who would win or 
lose the game. Some awful force that would oblit- 
erate—what’s the word?” 

“Obliterate.” 
“Obliterate. That would obliterate the whole thing 
of the game...” 

"In other words.” 

“Tn other words there was a hidden mentality of leť s 
stay at home. Because a threat was hanging in the 
air.” 

“And you’re saying people had an intuition about 

this particular day." | 

“It’s like they knew. They sensed there was a con- 

nection between this game and some staggering 

event that might take place on the other side of the 
world.” | 

He also points out that the core of the nuclear 
bomb is the exact dimensions ofa baseball. Both things 
seem coincidental to a rational mind, and yet, like 
Brian Glassic to whom Lundy’s explains his unlikely 
theories, the reader is also caught believing it to be 
‘lyrically true... unprovably true, remotely and 
inadmissably true but not completely unhistorical, not 
without some nuance of authentic inner narrative.’ 

It boils down to this: ‘Everything is connected in 
the end.’ This may, or may not be logical, but it rings 
lyrically true, and Underworld is in many ways the 
statement’s authentic inner narrative. Itis, in part, the 
suspicion that a butterfly landing in England causing 
a building to collapse in China is not a piece of philo- 
sophical whimsy, but a provable fact: an aerosol 
sprayed at a Californian armpit chips another few 
millimetres from the ozone layer, and an extra drip af 
melt water drops from the tip of an Antarctic iceberg. 

. Thecentral character in the book, if indeed itcan 
be said to have one, is Nick Shay, a waste management 
executive, for whom waste disposal is not just a job — 
it is a calling, a philosophy, an index for understand- 
ing the world in which we live: 

“We were... waste giants, we processed universal 
waste. Waste has a solemn aura now, an aspect af 
untouchability. White containers of plutonium 
waste with yellow caution tags. Handle carefully. 
Even the lowest household trash is closely observed. 
People look at their garbage differently now, see- 
ing every bottle and crushed carton in a planetary 
context.’ 

The problem of nuclear power, as DeLillo force- 
fully reminds us, is not just that it results in bombs 
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capable of terrifying devastation, but that the waste 
generated is just as deadly. Itis perhaps no coincidence 
that the deity from whom plutonium gets its name, was 
the god of the dead and ruler ofthe underworld. 

In the light of the nuclear tests in the Rajasthan 
desert, the events described in Underworld have an 
eerie resonance. Klara Sax, a world-famous artist and 
one-time lover of Nick's, is working on a massive 
project—the installation and painting of 230 B-52 long- 


range bombers inthe Arizona desert. When asked why . 


she chose the desert setting, she replies, ‘It’sonly logi- 
cal of course. And it enables us to show our mastery. 
The desert bears the visible signs of all the detonations 
we set off. All the craters and the warning signs and 
no-go areas and burial markers, the sites where debris 
is buried.’ The images hit even closer to home when 
Matt Shay, Nick's younger brother, explains to his 
girlfriend: ‘Go to the desert or tundra and wait for the 
visionary flash of light, the critical mass that will call 
down the Hindu heavens, Kali and Shiva and all the 
grimacing lesser gods.’ Is it entirely unconnected that 
Oppenheimer and Teller used to quote Hindu scriptures 
to each other as they set about harnessing this divine/ 
demonic power? “They are everywhere at the same 
time, endlessly connected, and you half believe the 
most implausible things because you’d be stupid 
notto.’ 

. The ‘curious connection’ between weapons and 
waste comes to a head when Nick and his colleague 
Brian Glassic visit a test site in Khazakstan where 
Viktor Maltsev, another waste disposal expert, offers 


them a chilling solution to the ever-increasing prob- : 


lem of waste: : 


‘He (Viktor) says waste is the devil twin. Because ” 


waste is the secret history, the underhistory, the way 
_ archaeologists dig out the history of early cultures, 
every sort of bone heap and broken tool, literally 
from the ground. 
All those decades, he says, when we thought about 
weapons all the time and never thought about the 
dark multiplying by-product. 
... That's why we have this idea. Kill the devil. And 
he smiles from his steeple perch. The fusion of two 
streams of history, weapons and waste. We destroy 
contaminated nuclear waste by means of. nuclear 
explosions.' 

The connections drawn by DeLillo are not the 
cause-and-effect ones of Newtonian physics, but are 
subtle, multivalent, nuanced and supra-logical, more 
in keeping with this age of quantum mechanics and 
chaos theory. They turn on the slightest gesture, as 


infectious as a yawn. As Nick Shay smears lotion on 
his arms, driving toward Klara Sax's extraordinary 
desertartwork, he recalls, gesturally, the almosttouch- 
ing naiveté of Edward Teller applying sun-block 
before watching the first nuclear detonation. In the 
‘Museum of the Misshapens’ in Moscow, deformed 


. foetuses are preserved in Heinz pickle jars — in a 


vision straight out of Breugel — and the children of the 
*down-winders', the human fall-out of radiation 
sickness, play the same games of 'it' and 'tag' as the 
children in the Bronx of Nick's (and DeLillo's) own 
childhood. . 
**Do you believe it was intentional?" he asks Viktor, 
surveying their terrible twisted limbs. 
“Tbelieve everything. Everything is true. Every time 
they did a test, hundreds of towns and villages 
exposed to radiation. Ministry of Health says, Okay 
we raise limitagain. When limitis passed, Okay we 
raise again. ... Once they imagine the bomb, write 
down equations, they see it’s possible to build, they 
build, they testin the American desert, they drop on 
the Japanese, but once they imagine in the begin- 
ning, it makes everything true,” he says. “Nothing 
youcan believe is notcoming true.” 

Nick’s hope that somehow this might be ‘inten- 
tional’ that, in the end, there may be someone to blame, 
is understandable, and all too human. God, the State, 
the Enemy —something to suggest that behind this sys- 
temic chaos, this microcosmically interlinked splatter 
of energies which we sort retrospectively to make his- 
tory, to make sense there is a will, an intention. 


There is an almost touching nostalgia for the . 


bygone days of Cold War enmity, where They were 
Them and We were Us and the lines between were 
clear. Matt, who works for a weapons programme of 
such sophistication that its operations are hidden even 
from itself, recalls the bomb drills hammered into them 
at school by the fierce Sister Edgar with a powerful and 


sad longing forsimpler responses and threats you could - 


pointto. Though pitifully inadequate, absurd and even 
surreal, the instructions as to whatto doin the event of 
a nuclear attack — Cover Your Mouth, Don't Touch 
Things — brought with them a sense of security and 
belonging: there were, at least, rules which meant 
that someone was in charge, someone knew what 
wasgoingon. ` 

When the Cold War thaws, your enemies no 


longer have faces. Fear goes underground. In the age 


of the Internet, the place of conspiracy theory is taken 
by paranoia. Paranoia becomes nota pathological state 
but the norm, coincidence takes on the force of logic. 


Itis what happens when Forster’s injunction ‘Only con- 
nect' meets the late 20th century: global capital, the 
mass transportation of waste, the nuclear threat, mass 
media events, the spread of AIDS, the network of net- 
works —youend up with DeLillo’s underworld of ‘only 
connections'. 

Theconnections are so deep that they defy logic, 
and twist on faith. Down on the mean streets of the 
Bronx, a young girl is raped and murdered. When her 
image appears to glow from a neon advertising board 
every timeatrain goes lumbering by, thousands gather 
in a spontaneous gesture of faith: a latter day Lourdes 
in the heart of the city. Forall its bleakness, the book 
is not without its moments of hope, nor of humour — 
though both appear hard-won, and perhaps all the more 
precious forthat. 

In Underworld, the globalization of capital and 
its ‘evil twin’, the problem of waste, are illuminated 
by DeLillo's spare and lyrical prose for what they 
actually are: a single Janus-faced god in a world 
where the old gods have failed. ` 

Like that other American-epic of paranoia, Tho- 
mas Pynchon's Gravity's Rainbow, whose incendiary 
narrati veexplodes around the V2 bombs manufactured 
in Peenemunde by Nazi Germany, DeLillo' s Under- 
world also spirals around bombs — and those not nec- 
essarily fired at targets, but exploded underground, 
whose shock waves rock the very foundations of our 
earth, and whose sinister half-lives condemn genera- 


` tions to come with their own shadowy, misshapen 


existence. With his unerringly deft delineation of 
weapons, waste and the end-of-millennium mush- 
rooming of new forms of religious belief, ritualism and 
the quest for power on heaven andearth, one wonders 
what DeLillo would have made of the vision of 
Hindutva evangelists sprinkling the untouchable, 
contaminated radioactive dust of Pokhran across our 
corner of the globe. 


Anita Roy 


BLACK RAIN by Masuji Ibuse (tr. John Bester). 
Kodansha International, Tokyo, 1969. 


THE Second World War ended on a crescendo of 


‘violence. It showed that the annihilating power of the 


nuclear bomb could wipe out the entire human race. 


- To protest against such acts of destruction, Masuji 


Ibuse took twenty years to write Black Rain. One of 
the most powerful novels on the nuclear explosion in 
Hiroshima and its aftermath, it tells the world of the 
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potential capacity of groups of human beingsto destroy 
each other. The novel has multifarious strands. Japan, 
its imperial aspirations and World War II, Hiroshima 
and the atom bomb, the ancient Japanese customs and 
the Japanese countryside, the everyday preoccupations 
of the Japanese people: these are the major and minor 
chords struck fortissimo or pianissimo, sometimes 
broughttogether in discordance but without diminish- 
ing the main theme in any way. The dominant theme, 
always presenteither in the background orforeground, 
is one of human destruction, of desolation so utterly 
foreign to human comprehension that the human eye 
has to record each little detail of the initial incompre- 
hension oftheenormity ofthe scale of devastation, just 
to keep asking — ‘What was it that had the power to 
cause all this?' 

Ibuse’s eye has captured the details of immedi- 
ate, senseless death and suffering, and the lingering 
deaths brought on by radioactivity. He occasionally 
peers through the diary of a marriageable young girl, 
Yasuko; he reads the diary of her uncle, Shigematsu 
Shizumaand the correspondence between Shigematsu 
and Dr. Iwatake. He glances at the housekeeping 
accounts and the basic menu of wartime Japan her aunt 
Shigoko, kept as a careful housekeeper. It reads like a 
document of real life, in fact it is more like adocumen- 
tary in places. Shigematsu and Dr. Iwatake’s experi- 
ence of the bombing was as real as their records of it 
and of Japan during the war. Black Rain therefore 
subtly weaves fiction and actual records in polypho- 
nous narratives, all speaking in different keys, each 
one of them distinct and audible to anyone who cares 
to listen. . 

Ibuse tracks his characters down to Kobatake, a 
village hundred miles to the east of Hiroshima, four and 
а half years after the nuclear explosion, records 
Shigematsu's concern for the non-existent matrimo- 
nial prospects of his niece as rumour whispered of the 
possibility of Yasuko carrrying 'radiation sickness', 
and then leaves them to do their own talking. The nar- 
ratives shift from mundane, everyday occupations, 
human expectations in wartime situations, to the 
moment of the ‘terrible flash of bluish-white light’ 
accompanied by a ‘roar of sound’ outside, that was to 
change, maim or kill hundreds and thousands of lives. 
Graceful social gatherings like the tea ceremony car- 
rying all the weight of centuries of tradition, polite 
conversation on train decks, all grind to a halt. 

Yasuko's concern for a small flower clinging to 
the rock against which she has taken shelter does not 
stop her from pressing against it harder. Shigematsu 
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uncharacteristically finds himself yelling as bodies 
crush against him as pandemonium breaks out in the 
suddenly stationary train and the crowd begins to spill 
into the railway station. A society inured to air-raid 
shelters, routine radio broadcasts, suddenly paused. It 
sensed that this time it was different, maybe it was a 
poison-bomb, a new type of oil bomb, but whatever it 
was, it was deadly. With it a flaky white powder and 
black rain that would not wash off descended from the 
sky. A many-hued, monstrous mushroom cloud witli 
a long twisted stalk sprouted high over Hiroshima 
and hovered there, ominous and threatening. Human 
beings suddenly developed extensive burns that stri- 
pped the skin off, also oozing lacerations and wounds 
that did not hurt. Automaton-like human beings with 
vacant faces wandered around pointlessly’. 

There 1s no space for sentimentality in the 
descriptions of human suffering. At the surface, the 
accounts are purely descriptive, flat, an attempt to 
understand a phenomenon that blasted buildings, 
houses, thousand-year-old camphor trees and reduced 
the entire city to a sea of charcoal and rubble. What 
could turn tin-roofing into unrecognizable, round, 
metallic dumplings, and hurl tiles and pieces of burn- 
ing timber from the houses like so many lethal pro- 
jectiles through the air? What could make a charred 
fragment of sheet music, after having ‘roamed the void 


‘fora whole day and night,’ come fluttering down from 


the skies? Ironically and eerily the lyrical words extoll- 
ing the cherry blossom- ‘cherry blossom, cherry blos- 
som in the spring’ —on the fragment might remind one 
ofa17thcentury Japanese poet, Basho and of peace: 

Under the cherry 

Flower guards have assembled 

To chatter 

Their hoary heads together. 

. Descriptions of death descending unaware on a 

city humming with military activities, domestic and 


"business pursuits, are sharp like a surgeon's knife, as 


vivid as a skillfully wielded paintbrush. The piled-up 
bodies of dead school children looking like *beds of 
tulip’ from afar and like ‘the layers of petals onachry- 
santhemum’ from ир close, bodies charred black, bod- 
ies lying in grotesque positions, bodies of young 
women clasping dead infants, bodies piled six feet high 
in adestroyed temple site now being used as a “Кесер- 
tion Centre for Corpses’, andasheet of flies and stench 
over all. Dead bodies floating in rivers mocking life 
by imitating the movements of life induced by the cur- 
rent in the river, pulsing streams of maggots pouring 
over the cheeks, eyes and mouth giving an impression 


of life and movement in a dead body. Death amidst 
a scene of ‘unremitting desolation’ as far as eyes 
could see. 

The human mind, buffeted by the macabre and 
gruesome visions of death, could only revolt at child- 
hood memories of poems applauding the brave deeds 
of worms — ‘Oh worm, friend worm! Rend the heav- 
ens, burn the earth, and let men die. A brave and noble 
sight.’ In ‘a hell that is tortured with omnipresent, in- 
escapable odour,’ human anger could only rail at the 
memory of poems learnt in childhood obscenely rev- 
eling in death and putrefaction in poetic flights of fancy. 
With the fantasy turning real in his adulthood, when 
he saw the worms inaction, Shigematsu could only say, 
‘Revolting man!’ 

Yet these flashes of anger directed ‘at no one in 
particular’ come only at rare moments in the narrative. 
The absorption with and the exactitude of the details 
of 6 August 1945 remain understated, emotionless and 
at the same time stark, successfully conveying the day 
as a human catastrophe of immense magnitude. The 
everyday similies, gentle, occasionally humorous, 
welling from minds that had never confronted destruc- 
tion and death in such dimensions, oddly weld together 
the gruesome and the everyday lives with familiar 
images and comforting sounds. A wife in search of her 
husband, confronted with unrecognizable faces and 
unidentifiable voices moaning in unison in pain, was 
irresistibly reminded of ‘a chorus of frogs starting up 
ina paddy field.’ Trained nurses and army lieutenants, 
loudly professing to do things army-fashion, threw sci- 
ence and rules to the winds and treated burn wounds 
with cucumber juice, an old wives’ remedy, instead of 
using 'Ringer's solution, glucose, salt-solution or 
something similar.’ 

The sadness of a disintegrating society that had 
been at war too long, where all the established norms 
of behaviour had been destroyed by the war — incon- 
siderateness, rudeness of army officials in public 
places, lack of respect for the dead — all coalesced to 
show up the war for what it was, a colossal waste of 
men and morals. The waste, never explicitly stated, was 
not just in the profusion of dead bodies, but in the man- 
ner in which food, a precious necessity in a rationed 
war economy, spilled out, tumbled out in the dirt, pro- 
claiming wanton waste. As frugal people, they were 
appalled at the waste, used it to ruminate on the futil- 
ity of war, used itunconsciously as acultural statement. 
Like the cooking-rice pot by Shigoko’s side as she sat 
waiting for her husband in the ruins of Hiroshima. Like 
the spare conversation refusing to indulge in effusion 


when confronted with the return of dear relatives 
long given up for dead. Emotions held tightly reined 
in, unclouded by theoretical clap-trap, allow the reader 
to observe the moral and physical outrage on huma- 
nity better. 

That even such memories and empathy of obser- 
vers of the victims caught in the raid grow dim after 
the passage of four and a half years is noted and regis- 
tered in a life-affirming, philosophical statement that 
nothing stays still, life moves on, leaving the more 
unfortunate behind. The shock, the chill that gripped 
the Japanese people at the display of instant destruc- 
tion—likea visible giant hand crushing people like ants 
leaving a slow death for many survivors in its wake — 
‘radiation sickness’ — could also fade in a mere four 
andahalf years. It was therefore perhaps inevitable that 
the sedentary lifestyle ofthe victims of radiation would 
catch the unfavourable attention of the villagers dur- 
ing the busiest part ofthe year—harvest time. In a con- 
frontation between the ‘lucky’ radiation victims unable 
to justify their existence in the hard physical rhythm 
harvesting time demanded, and an outspoken widow 
who openly accused them of malingering, 'the nor- 
mally mild and gentlemanly’ Shokichi said angrily: 

The people have forgotten that Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were atombombed. Everybody’s forgot- 
ten! Forgotten the hell-fires we went through that 
day — forgotten them and everything else, with their 
damned anti-bomb rallies. It makes me sick, all the 
prancing and shouting they do about it (pp. 29-30). 

Itisboth a protest and acomment on the fleeting 
memory of the world that could forget such a bitter 
lesson learnt at a great cost. Shokichi had pronounced 
the epitaph that can be applied to the world we live in 
today. 


Anindita Mukhopadhyay 


MAINTAINING NUCLEAR STABILITY IN 
SOUTH ASIA by Neil Joeck. Adelphi Paper 312; 
Oxford University Press, New York 1997. 


STABILITY IN SOUTH ASIA by Ashley J. Tellis. 
RAND Documented Briefing, Arroyo Center, 1997. 


MAY 1998 marks a critical moment in the nuclear 
history of the subcontinent. India and Pakistan 
renounced their hitherto held positions of strategic 
ambiguity and made the transition to being declared 
nuclear weapon states. A crucial question which 
assumes salience in the light of these developments 
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relates to the implications of the overt nuclearisation 
of the subcontinent and more specifically what this 
entails in terms of regional stability. 

Tworecent monographs seek to directly address 
this issue. Although these were written prior to the 


nuclear tests conducted in India and Pakistan, they were . 


premised on the fact of existential nuclear deterrence 
in the subcontinent and the recognition of develop- 
ments (on both sides) in the delivery and deployment 
technologies ássociated with these weapons of mass 
destruction. Since both authors have divergent assess- 
ments of the prospect of stability in South Asia, they 
provideus with the contours ofthe debate taking place 
outside the country. They also find echoes within the 
subcontinentamong different domestic constituencies. 

A couple of basic assumptions undergird Neil 
. Joeck's appraisal of the prospects of nuclear stability 
in South Asia. First, there is a recognition of the 
unlikelihood of nuclear rollback in the near future and 
second, the developmentof delivery vehicles (likethe 
short range ballistic missiles) as an important element 
of the ongoing nuclearisation of the subcontinent. The 
broad argument the author seeks to make in his work 


is that nuclear weapons do not contribute to stability - 


in the region and, further, do not eliminate the possi- 
bility of nuclear war in a nuclearised environment. 
Nuclear weapons, he argues, fail to reverse the tide of 
historical animosity between India and Pakistan and 
do not explain the absence of a major war in the sub- 
continentsince 1971. 

The hypothesis of nuclear instability 
is further vindicated in the author's assessment by 
empirical evidence stemming from the Operation 
Brasstacks crisis in 1987. Scenarios of ‘inadvertent 
escalation’, ‘misperception’ of conflicting parties and 
an inability to control the *pace' of crisis — all seek to 
suggestthat nuclear weapon use in war cannot be ruled 
out. Another factor which Neil Joeck believes will fur- 
ther complicate the situation is the nature of domestic 
politics in the region. Although the author concedes 
that India is notlikely to be the initial aggressor, as it is 
perceived to be domestically stable, the same confi- 
dence is not expressed in his assessment about Paki- 
stan. He argues that a pot pourri of Mohajir Qaumi 
Movement (МОМ) tensions, Sunni-Shia conflict and 
the Taliban crisis could be potentially destabilising, 
enhancing the prospect of war in South Asia. 

Although none of these scenarios are regarded 
as ‘pre-mediated’, Neil Joeck.rejects the claim of a 
natural stability in South Asia emanating from a mini- 
mal deterrence in the region. The logical pursuit of the 
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argument leads him to provide prescriptions which іп - 


his view would enhance stability in the region and 
minimise the risk of nuclear use. The issues of com- 
mand and control are an important element of this 
inventory of nuclear management and would involve 
a series of measures. These could range from 
decoupling of nuclear warheads with delivery vehicles, 
storage of nuclear material in diverse sites to prevent 
unauthorised seizure, and setting up of mechanisms 


suchasthe permissiveaction linksto minimisenuclear . 


risk. However, this would only be a part of the pack- 
age and would have to be complemented by diplomatic 
efforts. These efforts, the author concedes, have borne 
results in the past, which is reflected, for instance, in 


the agreement arrived at by India and Pakistan not to ` 


attack each other’s nuclear facilities. 
Another element which engages Joeck’s atten- 


tion relates to the relationship between conventional ` 
forces and nuclear weapons. The line of argument - 


offered is thatconventional forces would need to bein 
a state of preparedness to prevent any asymmetry 
which prompts a re-evaluation among conflicting par- 
ties and prompts escalation. In other words, the argu- 
ment is that conventional deterrence must underpin 
nuclear deterrence in order to diminish the prospect 
of nuclear use. 

Neil Joeck’s scepticism about the prospects of 


strategic stability in South Asia is in marked contrast . 


to Ashley Tellis’ forecast of a period (10 years or more) 
of ‘ugly stability’. The term ‘ugly’ is used to convey 


the pattern of continuous low intensity conflict which : 


prevailsin Kashmir. The principal finding of continu- 


ing stability in South Asia is explained by a variety of 


reasons, but at the outset a few comments are in place. 
Unlike Neil Joeck' s monograph, which concentrated 
its research energies on the question of 'nuclear sta- 
bility’ in South Asia, this volume deals with nuclear 
stability as part of the broader matrix of emerging 
political equations in the region as well as in ‘Greater 
Asia’, which includes China. 

The author’s endorsement of shortterm regional 
stability in South Asia is based on an appreciation of 
the political objectives of India and Pakistan in the 
region and an unwillingness to secure these objectives 
through a full-fledged conventional war. India, the 
author argues, seeks a larger psychological goal of 
great power status within the Greater Asia region 
(Which included China). Pakistan inc marked contrast 


seeks to resist any such move which it interprets as: 


affirming the Indian quest for great power status in the 


region and the world.. Militarily, Tellis recognises, | 


India’s security objectives as primarily those of deter- 
ring Chinaand prevailing over Pakistan in case ofa con- 
ventional conflict. Pakistan’s military objectives are 
directed at retaining its territorial integrity and attempt- 
ing to secure the ‘disputed’ territory.in Kashmir. 
Despite these political and military objectives, 
India and Pakistan are unlikely to get into a conven- 
tional war in the next decade, primarily because the 
costs of war to achieve these political and military 
objectives make war an undesirable instrument for a 
resolution of the disputes between the two states. Tellis 
distinguishes between different war objectives and the 
implications these hold forthe region. A war of unlim- 
ited aims (which is aimed at the total destruction of a 


- conflicting state) is improbable because India does not 


have the political incentives to go in forsucha war, while 
Pakistan does not possess the wherewithal to undertake 
such an exercise. Similarly, Tellis argues that a war of 
limited aims is also unlikely because of a ‘structural’ 


inability of both India and Pakistan to control the dura- 


tion of war. Therefore, the only form of conflict which is 


‘likely to persist in the region is one of low intensity con- 


flict of the kind witnessed in Kashmir. 
The author further anticipates aconflict between 


Lo... fheaspirations of India and China for great power sta- 


tus and envisages future Sino-Indian conflict as a re- 
sult. This is premised on the pace and success of India’s 
economic reforms. However, the success of such a 
move could be offset, in the author's view, by a poten- 
tial rise in Indo-Pak tensions as aresult of revisionism 
in foreign policy goals inthe Greater Asia region. 

The correlation of nuclear weapons with stabil- 
ity in the subcontinent, in Tellis’s consideration, is 
much more ‘ambiguous’ than is commonly stated. It 
is important to recognise that both authors affirm that 
nuclear deterrence is not an automatic system which 
falls.in place. A careful re-consideration of the size of 
arsenals, command and control mechanisms, intelli- 
gence and warning systems, the articulation of nuclear 
doctrine and confidence building measures (CBMs) 
would be crucial to the nuclear stability of the region. 

Both monographs represent preliminary efforts 
to map the transition from a state of non-weaponised 
deterrence to a position of weaponised deterrence and 


a prognosis of what this entails for the region. There ` 


area series of complex issues involving the actual prac- 
tice of deterrence and there is quite clearly no infallible 
correlation between deterrence and stability. This 
remains as true of South Asia as of the practice of 
deterrence by the other declared nuclear weapons 
states. These works serve as a useful reminder of the 


paradigmatic-shift which occurred in the nuclear his- 
tory of South Asiain May 1998, and underline the need 
to concentrate our collective energies on how best to 
mininimize nuclear risk and avoid situations of unac- 
ceptable damage. 


M. Siddharth 


THE FATE OF THE EARTH by Jonathan Schell. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1982. 


LIKE mumps and love, nuclear arms protest has 
become something that everyone influenced by the 
western ethos has to get once. It’s a part of growing up, 
involving the cathartic rituals of demonstrations, ban- 
ner waving and slogans. You get it out of your system 
and then get on with the more serious things of life. OF 
course, there are some who never seem to get over this 
phase, who keep harping on the dangers of nuclear con- 
flict and the urgent need for disarmament, much to the 
embarrassment, irritation and eventual boredom of 
those around them. Such persons are generally consid- 
ered cranks, rather like vegetarians, religious fanatics 
or people who write for a living. There is something 
unreal aboutthem. 

Andthereality is that of course the Bomb is there, 
part of the backdrop of daily routine, a fact of life like 
inflation, income tax and the high cost of fuel, and any 
sharp stab of terror it once might have evoked has long 
dulled to the mild, reassuring ache of an old wound. 
Through repetition, the warnings and statistics have 
become meaningless incantations; nuclear war could 
end the world; there is the equivalent of three tons of 
TNT for every human being on this planet; the hands of 
the Doomsday Clock are only minutes away from mid- 
night. So what else is new? In this epidemic of acedia 
the spirit of Dr Strangelove, manic archetype of mega- 
suicide, ranges unfettered in a world grown familiar 
with the tribal lore of ‘nukes’, ‘overkill’, ‘the balance 
of terror’ and MAD (Mutual Assured Destruction). 

Schell’s book is a brilliant, impassioned attempt 
to exorcise this blind demiurge of self-destruction that 
seems to have possessed us. The book is something of 
a phenomenon. It has become an overnight interna- 
tional bestseller, an apocalyptic Bible for a new gen- 
eration of pacifists. Hailed as a modern-day messiah 
by his followers, denounced by detractors in the nuclear 
establishment as a dangerously woolly-headed ideal- 
ist, the 39 year-old staff writer for The New Yorker 


* Reprinted from The Sunday Observer, 21-28 August 1982 with 
permission from the author. 
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- magazine, in which his book first appeared as a serial, 


has become the central figure ofacultand acontroversy. 
The extent and intensity of the public chain- 
reaction is intriguing. Since the first atom bomb was 


exploded 37 years ago, many critics including Einstein: 


and Bertrand Russell, have questioned the wisdom of 
unleashing the awesome power that lies trapped in the 
heart of matter and have warned against the cata- 
strophic consequences that may result from nuclear 
confrontation. But in the context of the nuclear issue, 


' noscientistor philosopher, no matter how eminent, has 


had the same impact as Schell. Part of this might be 
explained by the fact that public consciousness of 
living on an endangered planet has been heightened 


. by, among other things, the ecological movement, 


religious and spiritual revivalism and the space 
programme which has given us, for the first time in 
history, a view of our common earth as an exquisite, 
vulnerable entity against the vast indifference of the 
cosmos. 

Moreover, Schell' s companie youth not only 
makes it easier for him to communicate with readers 
born and brought up under the shadow of the mush- 
room cloud but also lends his work the tone of ап 
intensely personal testimony of what it means to have 
always lived on the edge of the abyss. Though he has 
spent years researching his material, he is no scientific 
eminence grise surrounded by an aura of asepsis. Nor 
is he a wild-eyed prophet crying in a self-created 
wilderness of confused thinking and self-indulgent 
emotionalism. He is a person in our midst, a deeply 


thoughtful, profoundly concerned individual, aware ” 


that at any time not only could the world as we know it 


come to anend but that, in the ultimate non-event which 


nullifies all events and everything else, both past and 
future, the human race could vanish into extinction. 

In the first part of the book ‘A Republic Of 
Insects And Grass’, Schell argues that with the inven- 
tion of nuclear weapons, war has become obsolete since 
warfare has always been a means to achieve certain 
ends and in the event of a nuclear holocaust any and 


- all desired goals for which conflict could be engaged 


in would be destroyed. In sketching a possible scenario 
for doomsday, he begins with a graphic description of 
what happened when a 12.5 kiloton fission bomb ('a 
merely tactical weapon' by today's standards) was 


dropped on Hiroshima on 6 August 1945 and which | 


transformed “а city of some 340,000 people into hell 
in a space of a few seconds.' The blast wave, the fires 
created by the thermal pulse, the deadly *black rain' 
or the mushroom cloud and the radioactive fallout took 
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atoll of 130,000 people who were killed instantly or 
died within the next three months. Schell quotes eye- 
witness reports to evoke a nightmare or surreal horror; 
achild with a head like ‘a boiled octopus’, a girl of three 
trying to get her dead mother to drink water, a naked 
man holding his eyeball in his hand. Added to the physi- 
cal destruction, was the psychic devastation of the 


survivors who had literally witnessed civilization dis- - 


appear in a flash and who were left the legacy of 
unspeakable horror and the praspect of watching their 
future generations maimed and killed by radioacti- 
vity related diseases. 

But *what happened at Hiroshima was less than 
amillionth part of a holocaustat present levels of world 
nuclear armament.' Schell estimates that between them 


the two superpowers, America and the USSR, have a ` 


total of some 28,500 megatons of explosive power. 
This amounts to the equivalent of some 2,000,000 
bombs of the type used on Hiroshima. Experts agree 


that this is more than sufficient not just to wipe out all, 


human existence but to so disturb the entire ecosystem 
of the planet that gradually all life is wiped out and 
our world becomes, for all time to come, a sterile rock 
capable of sustaining nothing. 


Schellaguesthatthe oft-repeated thesis of a Час ,--< 


tical’ or ‘limited nuclear war’ is untenable for once the ` 
first strike takes place all barriers of restraint and rea- 
son would be shattered. He describes the probable 
effects of the dropping of a one megaton and 20 mega- 
ton bomb on New York City. ‘If a 20 megaton bomb 
were air-burst over the Empire State Building at an 
altitude, the blast wave would (be):.. 450 square 
miles... the zone of heavy damage... would be 1450 
square miles.... The fireball would be about 4.5 miles 
indiameter. ... People caught in the open 23 miles from 
ground zero... would be burned to death.... 
hundreds of miles away who looked at the burst would 
be temporarily blinded and risk permanent eye 
injury.... The mushroom cloud would be 70 miles in 


diameter. New York city and its suburbs would Бе 


transformed into a lifeless, flat, scorched desert in a 
few seconds.’ 

After a while the cadences of this macabre 
poetry of annihilation become hypnotic, a chillingly 
apt metaphor for the deadly predicament they repre- 
sent. Schell quotes an authority to prognosticate the 
effects on the USA of astrike of 10,000 megaton mis- 
siles, a conservative estimate for a pre-emptive strike. 


Blazing light would ‘illumine large areas of the coun- - 


try as thousands of suns, each one brighter than the sun 
itself, blossomed over cities, suburbs and towns.... 


People ` 


=. 


Tens of millions of people would go up in smoke. In 
IOsecondsthe physical plan ofthe United States would 
be swept away like leaves in a gust of wind. The 
600,000 square miles already scorched by the 40 or 
more calories of heat per centimetre square would be 
hit by blast waves ofa minimum of 5 pounds per square 
inch, and... substantially the whole human construct 
in the United States... would be vaporized, blasted, or 
otherwise pulverized out of existence.’ America would 
be eliminated ‘not merely as a political entity but as a 
biological one’, as radioactivity polluted the environ- 
ment and the ozone layer in the northern hemisphere 
was depleted by 70 per cent, thus allowing lethal lev- 
els of ultraviolet radiation to scorch into extinction all 
but the most primitive forms of life, representated by 
insects and grass. In the global madness resulting, other 
nuclear countries would be likely to bé drawn into a 
conflagration that consumed the world. 

Of course the holocaust may not occur. But 
using an inversion of the Pascalian wager regarding 
the existence of God (if He doesn’t exist, the one who 
wagers loses nothing, if He does exist one has an 
infinity to gain), Schell argues that considering the 
stakes, the absolute, irreversible eternity of loss, we, 


Senine, have no moral right to gamble with even the 


remotest possibility of extinction which he calls *the 
second death’. This is the most challenging part of the 
book and the core of Schell’s thesis. In developing his 
philosophical and psychological argument, he ranges 
from St. Augustine to Kant, from Kafka to Freud. It is 
acourageous attempt to think of the ‘unthinkable’. The 
inevitability of individual death is tempered by the con- 
sideration that though we must die, what Hannah 
Arendt called ‘the common world’ which we share with 
both past and future generations inacontinuum, which 
gives measure, meaning and direction to human exist- 
ence and redeems mortality from despair, lives on. 
Weare inheritors of the past and trustees of the future. 
Extinction cancels past, present and future. 

But who will suffer extinction? Not those who 
were living, for they would be dead. Not the unborn, 
for they would not be there. Extinction is like a 
Damocles sword hanging over an empty space. Even 
that is wrong, for in the emptiness of extinction there 
can be no metaphor to cast a shadow. We cannot even 

think of extinction as total emptiness, as emptiness con- 
notes an absence and in extinction there can be no 
absence since there is no presence. In the face of 


extinction all categories of thought and feeling are: 


nullified. ‘It thus seems to be the nature of extinction 
to repel emotion and starve thought, and the mind... 


descends into akind of exhaustion and dejection,’ says 
Schell andattributes public apathy tothe nuclear peril 


: tothisenervation. 
The closest we can come to an understanding : 


of extinction is through the historical experience of 
genocide in which an entire race is sought to be exter- 
minated. Analysing the aftermath of the Jewish Holo- 
caust, Schell shows how it is only through bearing 
witness to the millions who died that the survivors of 
the death camps can hope to not only redeem their fact 
but also to reclaim their own human values which the 
machine of mass murder had.attempted to destroy. 
Similarly, it is our failure to bear sufficient witness to 
future generations that has eroded our ethical norms 
and blurred our aesthetic perspectives: Lacking belief 
in a future which will justify our ideas and ideals, art 
becomes a purveying of transient fads and love is 
reduced to a spasm of momentary gratification. As 
our ‘common world’ withers, ‘we grow indifferent to 
one another. We drift apart. We grow cold. We drowse 
our way to the end of the world...’ 

In the last, most controversial part of the book, 
Schell calls on the people, not political or military lead- 
ers or technocrats, but on ordinary, everyday people, 
everywhere, to shake off this suicidal torpor and work 
in concert towards the goal of salvation. Saying that it 
is neither ‘radical’ nor ‘utopian’ ‘merely to want to go 
on living and to want one’s descendants to be born,’ 
he refutes the ‘nuclear deterrence’ theory, of mutual 
safety being born out of mutual terror, as being based 
on a fundamental logical subterfuge. In its simplest 
form, the theory is based on each power possessing a 
retaliatory capacity which in turn would prevent a first 
strike by its presence. Therefore, the sole stated purpose 
of nuclear arms is to prevent the use of nuclear arms. 

But in the event of a first strike occurring in any 
case, due to a mistake, misunderstanding, technical 
failure or whatever, the retaliatory capacity, by defi- 
nition, becomes useless. It can, of course, still be used 
out of motives of pure revenge. But such a revenge 
would end the human race and with it end.all justifica- 
tions and motives, including that of revenge. Being 
aware of this, could any leader sanely consider a retal- 
iatory strike? Possibly or possibly not. But could not 
the possibility of the latter eventuality tempt an 
adventurist leadership into launching a first strike? 
The balance of terror, argues Schell, has the shape ofa 
viciouscircle. 

In order to ‘solve’ the dilemma, various nuclear 
theorists have proposed strategies by which a first strike 
could be prevented by projecting an ‘appearance of 
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irrational inexorable commitment’, a ‘rationality of 
irrationality’, or even a ‘doomsday machine’ which 
would automatically blow the world up the momenta 
first strike was launched. Such, says Schell, is the 
‘logic’ of the nuclear ‘realists’. 

But Schell’s own suggested solution sounds at 
first no less incredible and preposterous. Nuclear dis- 
armament, he feels, is not enough because though 
weapons can be dismantled, the knowledge of how to 
make them again cannot be and will always bea threat 
to the world. For the same reason, even total disarma- 
ment is not the answer. The only solution, according 
to Schell, lies in our realizing that man’s usurpation of 
the power to destroy himself has rendered the concept 
of nationhood, forthe sake of which all wars are waged, 
obsolete. He submits that unless we learn to view the 
world as an indivisible entity, both ecologically and 
politically, we may not have a world for very long. 
Beyond quoting Gandhi’s gospel of love and non- 
violence and echoing Forster’s slogan, ‘Only con- 
nect!’, Schell offers no prescriptions as to how this ideal 
remedy of a unified world is to be obtained. In a world 
riven by ideological, religious and racial conflict, 
deformed by appalling poverty on one hand and prodi- 
gal affluence on the other, Schell’ s panacea may smack 
of an innocuous nostrum not to be taken too seriously. 

It could be argued that this is the most tenuous 
part of book. Yet, following the line of Schell’s rea- 
soning, there can be no other conclusion. For as he says, 
“Тһе alternative is to surrender ourselves to absolute 
and eternal darkness: a darkness in which no nation, 
no society, no ideology, no civilization will remain; in 
which never again will achild be born, in which never 
again will human beings appear on the earth, and there 
will be no one to remember that they ever did.’ 

The greatest strength of the book and, paradoxi- 
cally, its hidden weakness, is Schell’s passionate elo- 
quence. His prose approaches a sombre lyricism which, 
for all its harrowing lucidity, seems to beguile the 
reader to the edge of the precipice it warns about. It is 
too early to tell whether the recent resurgence of nuclear 


arms protest in the west which has coincided with pub- ` 


lication of this book, which in turn has helped inspire 
it, will take deeper, more purposeful root or, as in the 
past, it will subside as a seasonal disturbance, and 
whether it will be the fate of the earth that this remark- 
able work will become a fashionable conversati 
on piece or, worse still, a prop for latter-day Hamlets 
intent on brooding oncosmic doom. 


JugSuraiya 
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Communication 


THE Medico Friend Circle (MFC) is an all India 
organisation of health professionals who have been 
actively involved in diverse issues of health overthe 
last25 years. Attheir mid-annual meeting in 
Sewagramthey discussed the recent nuclear 
developments in India and Pakistan. They feltthat the 
health aspects of these developments were as 
importantas their political dimensions, but have 
hardly been debated in public. In protest againstthe 
nuclear tests in India and Pakistan, the MFC presents 
the following critique of the tests froma health 
perspective. 

The nuclear explosions have violated our moral 


“and ethical sense as health professionals. In all health 


systemsthe upholding of lifeis of highest 
professional value. Acts which threaten life are 
againstthe basic tenets of our profession. The 
exploding of nuclear bombs and efforts towards the 
developmentof weapons of mass annihilation are 
symbols ofthe mostextreme violence by the state 
against people. We, therefore, oppose the nuclear 
explosions in principle and practice. 

Isthebomb pro- oranti-health? We are living 
only 43 years after the bombings of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Out of the combined populations of the two 
cities of six lakh, nearly two lakh died in the 


immediate aftermath of the bombings; children were © 


born with increased birth defects; survivors continue 
to have increased rate of cancers; and genetic changes 
may be handed down for many generations to come. 


Nuclear (in)security 


In the last half century 305 nuclear accidents have 
already occurred, this alone resulting in 1871 cases of 
acute radiation syndrome and 101 deaths. Nuclear 
bomb testing (similar to those conducted by our two 
countries) in the Marshall Islands by the United States 
in 1954 resulted in thyroid tumours and cataracts. 
The storage of nuclear weaponsandthe . 
maintenance of nuclear preparedness has resulted in 
50 such accidents, fortunately none of which have led 
to radiation fallout. It has been predicted that ifa 
bomb of the intensity used at Pokhran were to be 
dropped on any major Indian city, it would result in 
between two and eight lakh deaths within a few days. 
The nuclear explosions should be viewed in the 
light of previous disasters and the human suffering 
they caused. Obviously the worst possible health 
damage of being anon-nuclear nation is preferable to 
the possible hazards of developing, testing and 
stocking nuclear weapons, notto mention the . 
likelihood oftheiruse under grave provocation. 
There is paucity of information about the health 
consequences of the use of nuclear technology in our 
country. The government maintains that no radiation 
was released above the surface of the ground during 
the nuclearexplosions. But were there any studies to 
assess the health impact after the the 1974 and the 
present explosions? What has been the effect on the 
underground ecosystems and to the water acquifers? 
Even the peaceful use of nuclear power is | 
surrounded by safety concerns and lack of 


In memorium 
Nikhil Chakravartty 1913- 1998 


227 Juss 1998, a day after-the twenty-third APIS of one of the darkest days in the short historv of our 
Republic, Nikhil Chak?avartty was по more He had been ailirig for som2 time with a brain tumor. At 85, his 
fabled fighting spirit was somewhat tired. 2 0" 

Itis routine to:speak well of the dead, of how the nation has suffered an irreparable loss. But Nikhiida 
was unusuab- in his unflinching opposition to thc Emergency, in his eschewing of state awards, inhis gentle, 
somewhat ironic commentary on the foibles ofout political masters. Above’ all, he epitomised the rare quality 


' of listening toeven thóse he disagreed with, often vehemently. - т А 

Неге was а one- -time teachér, an erstwhile member of the Communist Party turned journalist who 
practiced his swadharma without deviation. Inanerain which journalists olay at being politicians, advocating 
favoured (if not partisan) causes, one süspects with an eye.on the chair, Nikhil Chrakravartty stuck to the 
strdight апа! narrow. This when he, теройешу; had the ear of more politicians than any in the profession. He 
knew how to respect aconfidence. В е 

Не invariably found time for the young, not so well-known, not only in*the world of the media, but 
those active ina variety of causes. Democracy: transparerit and accountable, was his abiding commitment, 
as was the need to surmount narrow nationalism . From the Editor's Gu Id, the Press Council, Namedia, to 
finally Prasar Bharati — his effort wasto build up each of these i institutions as countervailing centres to media 


hegemony. 


З Тһе launching of Mainstream in 1962 is probably his most enduring legacy. Asa small, independent 


journal, along with the EPW, and Frontier (and many others), it has strivef hard to provide space to dissenting: 


:andanalyticab views- -aspace which, unfortunately, seems to be кіні mainstream media. 
Finally, Nikhilda will be missed most, net just institutionally, Eut personally, as а friend. Warm, 


compassionate, ‘patient, tolerant of our many weaknesses, and unswervi жі in the values һе held dear. We at 


Seminar remember ang salute his memory. 
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information. Radioactive leaks have been reported 
fromthe Rajasthan atomic power station (RAPS). 
There has been anxiety aboutthe exposure of nuclear 
plant personnelto excess radiation. And what about 
theenvironmental and biological consequences of 
dumping nuclear waste onto tribal land and into the 
sea? Nuclear waste from reactors continues to be 
radioactive for 20,000 years and if released into the 
environmenthas devastating consequences to the 
natural ecosystems and the food chains, remaining in 
the body for a lifetime. The present secrecy that 
surrounds our nuclear programme will be further 
legitimisedin the interests of national security. The 
people of India have aright to be informed and to 
debate the hazards of nuclear technology both for 
peace and for war. | 

Thereis alsothe question of preparedness ofthe 
government and the medical community fora nuclear 
disaster? When the Chernobyl reactor exploded in the 
USSR in 1986, 350 plant workers were affected by 
acute radiation syndrome, 30 died and 1;35,000 
people were evacuated from the area. Within hours 
the sick were transported to hospitals equipped to 
handle them, all the workers were decontaminated 
and within days 6000 medical personnel fromall over 
the country arrived to perform evaluation and 
treatment of people. This kind of meticulous response 
probably averted a higher mortality. Itis in this 
context that we must ask: What are the safeguards at 
our nuclear plants and weapon installations? What is 
the level of medical preparedness in the event of a 
nuclear disaster? The inept handling of the Bhopal 
gas tragedy, the plague epidemic in Surat and the 
recent typhoon in Gujarat raise grave doubts 
regarding our ability to cope with a greater kind of 
medical tragedy. 

Do the goals of the government and the 


` 
x 


_ Scientific establishment which developed the nuclear 


bomb reflect the needs and aspirations of the people in 
ourcountry? Ourcountry which is so proud of its 
achievement has still not addressed issues such as: 
One-fifth of our people go hungry every day; two- 
thirds of ourchildren suffer from malnutrition; the 
commonest causes of death in ourcountry are 
diarrhoea, malnutrition, respiratory infections, TB, 
and malaria. While becoming the sixth nuclear 
power, we still rank 138th on the human development 
index. The central health budget allocation for this 
year is only 10.2% of the defence budget. The entire 
health budget (Rs 3,700 crore) of the Union. 
government for this year is less than the increase in 


funding for defence. ‘It is those who are not ashamed 
to be poor who are in need of the bomb.’ 

As health professionals and scientists today, are 
we being complicit in the use of science for narrow 
political ends? The present government is using the 
nuclear explosions to further its political agenda of 
creating a ‘macho state’. The espousal of weapons of 
mass destruction by the government and the scientific 
community as a method of power, challenges the 
notion of ‘value free science’ or ‘science for the 
public good.’ We must remember that the scientific 
community provided the justification and the means 
for the horrors of the German concentration camps 
and the creation of a Nazistate. Are we being 
systematically involved ina similar project? 

Inthe light of the health critique, the MFC makes 
the following demands of the government: (a) a 
commitment notto perform further nuclear testing; 
(b)acommitment never to use nuclear weapons; (c) a 
commitment to stop all further research and І 
development of nuclear weapon systems; (d) to 


_ disseminate information to the public regarding:- 


* the health hazards of nucleartesting, reactors, 


"weapan systems and nuclear waste disposal 


* the safegaurds at nuclear installations to prevent 
such disasters | - 

*the medical contingency plansintheeventofa 
nuclear disaster | 

* theenvironmental consequences of nucleartesting 
and nuclear waste disposal. 

The MFC would also like to state its commitmentto 
regional peace through dialogue. 

Our country’s safety is afundamental priority. 
But Gandhiji taught us to use non-violent means to 
obtain our freedom and security. Just 50 years later 
we are asked to rely on weapons of mass destruction 
to maintain that freedom. : 

Whatare the regional consequences? There is 
already an exacerbation of regional tensions and this 
appearsto be only asign ofthingsto come. Willthe 
bomb provide us with greater peace or higher levels of 
conflict and greater armament? While criticising 
India and Pakistan, we are against all-nuclear 
weapons and the five nuclear states which continue to 
maintain their nuclear hegemony. We advocate 
global disarmament and maintenance of regional 
peace through dialogue and not through nuclear 
deterrence. 


Medico Friends Circle 
Sewagram, Maharashtra 
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THE relationship between rulers and bards is an 
ancient one. Both attract each other; when insecure 
they need each other. It thus should have caused little 


' surprise when the MHRD under the leadership of Murli 


Manohar Joshi and Uma Bharati, in a rare display of 
resolve, appointed 18 ‘historians’ known fortheirideo- 
logical proclivities to the Indian Council of Historical 
Research (ICHR). 

As in the case of the Pokhran explosions, the 
intentions of the BJP combine have been transparent. 
It has always held culture (including history) as central 
to its political imagination, as a resource for construct- 
ing its version of Indian nationalism. It has consistently 
opposed and refuted the claims of its secularist counter- 
parts to arational and scientific historiography. 

But why bother about the ICHR, a crumbling, 
somewhat derelict body? Wedoneed toremember that 
barring the UGC, the ICHR is the sole official agency to 
help promote historical research. And more than the 
miniscule funds and patronage that it doles out, ineffi- 
ciently and increasingly irregularly, it seeks to confer 
the stamp of authenticity and legitimacy on the output 
it supports. It is this power of legitimacy, backed by 
the authority of the Indian state, over the reconstruc- 
tions of our past and present that marks this move as 
significant. Dismissing itas mere jobbery, oras the ‘nor- 
mal’ turnover in official positions which accompany a 
switch in ruling regimes, would be an error. 

But, do we ever get a reasoned and informed 
debate, a genuine samvad about the official guardian- 
ship of our memory? Forget the lay citizen, 1s the pro- 
fessional historian genuinely concerned about and en- 
gaged with the functioning of institutions like the ICHR? 
It would appear not. 

The charge today is not just that the ICHR has been 
packed with historians (many well past their prime) 
who support the saffron position on Ayodhya, some 
who were involved with the effort to withdraw the 
NCERT history textbooks in the seventies. It is also that 
the basic memorandum of the TCHR has been altered: 
the words ‘rational’ and ‘scientific’ being replaced by 
‘national’. Also that the statements of objectives in the 
memorandum have been reduced from five to two. 

The charge, if true, is serious and merits investi- 
gation. Columnist Arun Shourie (The Asian Age, 3 July 
1998) refutes it as fabrication. Quoting the Education 
Secretary, he claims that the memorandum, in its 
entirety, has remained unaltered since 1978. He also 


Nuclear (in)security 


cites specific ministry resolutions to this effect, with 
relevant file numbers and dates. One is entitled to ask 
why those who framed this charge, both in mainstream 
media and the academia, have so far been unable to 
prove tothe contrary. 

As important as the rational/scientific (secular) 
versus national (communal) debate about the writing 
of Indian history, is the issue related to its officialising. 
Weare all aware that our reading/reconstruction ofthe 
past continuously changes, not only because of fresh 


evidence and advances in methodology, but because ' 


current concerns and fashions have a way of imping- 
ing on the writing of history. Successive generations 
imbue different weightages and values to different 
events, personalities and processes. Further, much of 
what passes for history is affected by what is supported, 
by whom, in what manner and to what ends. In short, 
history is always contested. 

Nevertheless, disciplines do evolve their own 


norms of scholarship and integrity. Peerreview is cen- 


tral to this process. This is why proximity to power, a 
hankeéring after official patronage, a conferring/seek- 
ing of official legitimacy does little to advance the 
cause of dissenting imaginations, of alternative truths. 
It is indeed unfortunate that bodies like the ICHR 
have yet to be put through a public social audit, both 
financial and academic. In popular understanding, it 
is seen as captive to a certain cabal of historians who 
have utilized their differential access to an ‘official’ 
body to delegitimise others (both individuals and 
works) while promoting the favoured. There are fre- 
quent charges — not just of inefficiency, or nepotism, 
or corruption, but of presenting a view of our history. 
Possibly, this is why those declaiming the current 
saffronisation and promotion of narrow (Hindu) nation- 
alism carry limited credibility. It is not that their appre- 
hensions areunfounded. The BJP as an insecure coalition 
is more likely to be more aggressive in promoting its 
favoured versions of ourhistory. So we may well witness 
frequent disputes over Buddhist jataka kathas or the 
iconography of Sita, if not the upgrading/downgrading 
of different historical personalities. But, having permit- 
ted our national institutions to fall into decay, in not hav- 
ingevolved acceptable norms of evaluation, weare likely 


. to once again be subjected to a narrow, partisan and 


unseemly debate. Not quite designed to serve History. 


Harsh Sethi 


. The best way to keep 
in touch with India 


Fortnight after fortnight, month upon month, issue after issue, India 
comes alive in tbe publications of Tbe Business India Group 
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Access our knowledge instantly 


Ten Years of SEMINAR 
on CD-ROM 


For 40 years, SEMINAR has set the 
nation's agenda, debating national 
and international issues, month 
after month. Now this is available in 
the first electronic edition of 
SEMINAR CD-ROM covering 10 
years, from 1988 to 1997. 





Three Years of Business India 
on CD-ROM 


: India's leading business magazine is 
now available as an even more 
powerful research and reference 
tool. Business India CD-ROM 
allows you instant access to | 
India's most comprehensive. - 
business and corporate:databases. 











Yes, І am interested i in (The CD-ROM should be sent to: 
Name rt 
E Seminar CD-ROM for Rs 3, 500, а сору. Сотрапу——-—-—-———у—————— aa 
(Overseas price: $ 150 including postage) |o . ^ Désignation ——7—-—-—-—— а... 
"Address —--———-——-— MM 
‘Business India CD-ROM for 5 3,500 a сору. SSS RARER AES нана саты чыз IV MEC I D MMC E m ЧЫНЫ, 
(Overseas price: $ 150 including postage) "+ Qitye 7 State Pin 
; ** My cheque/D.D No. -—-——————————————— — 
С] Both CD-ROMs for Rs 6,000.a set. 72. даей———————— for Rs ——-———————- in favour of 
' (Overseas price: $ 250 including postage) Business India Publications Pvt. Ltd. and drawn on ——-—-—-——— 
0 js enclosed. 
3 SPECIAL OFFER! Buy both. Get a е (add Rs20 for cheques not drawn on a Mumbai’ bank) or башы 


charge my Credit Card O VISA O MASTER CARD for Rs 
Buses India Planner 


LT Е FREE! I | ё Card Member's Name: 


Date of Birth: 


"X Business India Ріаппег . - . | Card Member's Signature 
m with both CD- ROMs! (Till stock з) | Date: - 


ы Please allow six weeks for i delivery 


; Please mail this to: ‘Seminar Publications, F-46, ақы Building, Janpath, New Delhi 110 001. 
Tel: 331 6534 Fax: 331 6445 E-mail: edit. seminarGaxéces. net.in 











Card Expiry Date: 
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CROSSING THE SACRED LINE 
Women's Search for Political Power 
Abilasha Kumari and Sabina Kidwai 


81 250 1435 7 
Rs 250.00 


Few women participate in politics; fewer still make it to агу significant position in the party or government and finally 
only very few are committed to and closely identify with women's issues and the women's movement. This book looks 
at these issues in the context of the political parties—their history and ideologies, political coramitments, organizational 
structure, mode of functioning and the place of women's organizations within the party. 


RETHINKING ISSUES IN ISLAM 
Asghar Ali Engineer 


81 250.1427 6 
Rs 175.00 


This is an important collection of essays that range over a wide area—violence, human rights, punishment for crimes, 
morality and family planning among others. The author's central focus in these essays has been to examine the `- 


misconceptions and stereotypes regarding Islam both within the community and in the non-Muslim world. He makes a: 


strong case for ‘rethinking’ or re-evaluating Islam by Muslims and non-Muslims. 
X 


Orient Longman 
Orient Longman Limited, 3-6-272 Himayatnagar, Hyderabad 500 029 


seninar 


Seminar brings you a 
discussion each month 
on the problems which 
agitate all serious peo- 
ple. Subscribe to it 
today and participate 
actively in the thinking 
life of India... | 


Subscription charges: 
Period India S. Asia Rest of world 
1 year Rs.150 Rs.250 


. 3 years Rs.400 Rs.600 - 


* Add Rs.15 or $2 or £1 on outstation cheques 

Ж Add $15 or £10 for airmail yearly 

Cheque/DD/MO should be made in favour of 
‘Seminar Publications’ 

Seminar, F-46, Malhotra Building, Janpath, 

New Delhi 110001 4 3316534 Fax 011-3316445 
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Interest calculation to your advantage 
We apply your interest on a daily balance, and not 
on an annual reducing balance. A simple 
calculation that reduces your Equated Monthly 
Instalment (EMI) and saves you thousands! 


Our 


home loans 


No prepayment penalty 


No annual charge . 


We won't make | vs No annual shocks! Unlike 
с анығы | letyousavein | sme 


There is no penalty in case you 


any annual charge. Again, 


decide to prepay _ SO Many Ways, `| а considerable saving. 
we dont know 


your loan. 


г 


where to start. 


No commitment charge 

Why pay for something you 

haven't received? With Home Loanz, you 
start repaying only after you get your loan — 
not before. 


All in all, you can't find a home loan that allows you to save 
in so many ways. So, for any amount from Rs 2.10 lakhs to 
Rs 1 crore, do call us today. Now that you know where to start. 


Loans at the sole discretion of ANZ Grindlays Bank. 


Processing charge on a ‘slab’ basis 
We apply oür one-time processing charge 
on a 'slab' basis, and not as a flat percentage 
of your loan amount. Which means a 
substantial saving for you! 


^. 
HOME 
LOANZ 


Home finance with all-round savings. 





‘The Relationship Bank 





Bangalore: Tel: 509 5066. Calcutta: Tel: 220 0017. Chennai: Tel: 534 0310. Mumbai: Tel: 207 5974. New Delhi: Tel: 372 1234. (Home Loanz is presently available only in Bangalore, 


Calcutta, Chennai, Mumbai & New Delhi.) 
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2 THE ENVIRONMENT 


At GACL. we manufacture basic chemicals 
of international standard 


е Caustic Soda Lye, Flakes & Prills 

е Caustic Potash Lye & Flakes 

* Chlorine Gas & Liquid 

е Hydrochloric Acid е Hycrogen Gas 

* Hydrogen Peroxide e Sodium Hypochlorite 
е Potassium Carbonate е Chloromethanes 

е Sodium Cyanide е Sodium Ferrocyanide 

* Phosphoric Acid 


AN ISO 9002 COMPANY 


GUJARAT ALKALIES AND 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


P.O. Petrochemicals - 391 346, Dist. Vadodara. 
Phone : 372681-2, 372981-2 • Fax : 372130 
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CHRONICLES 
ОЕ 
CORRUPTION 
1947-97 


SIZE HARD COVER 
6.25" x 9.25" j ISBN 81-86558-08-X 
PAGES ; 
San, 
-352 j» wu : 4 Distributed by IBH 
PRICE PAN Ри TSE NS and available at all 


Shiv Visvanathan 


Rs 400 m ‘Harsh Sethi A Я — leading bookstores 


тте жалақ т UU ас; дауыс а ыз 


Enquiries сап be addressed to: Вапуап Books, 59, Regal Bldg. Parliament Street, Кеш Delbi 110001. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING & 
FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED 
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| [ravel first class. P ay economy. 


Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. Premier Diesel Deluxe. АП the comfort 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling without the expense. ` ‘ 
a pleasure. To see the car on display, visit the dealer 
The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with showroom today. A.C. version also available. 
a range of luxurious features. | 
Ergonomically designed bucket seats with 
adjustable headrests. Plush carpets and velour. 
upholstery. Tinted glass. 118NE Synchromesh 
gearbox. PU steering wheel. А back-lit instrument 
cluster with a quartz clock. 
It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 
designed by FNM, Italy, that accelerates rapidly 
within seconds. Giving you unmatched economy 
of over 18 kms* from every litre. , High on performance. Low on mainienance 


N PREMIER 


LES The Premier Automobiles Ltd, | IESEL 











j | Accessories shown in the picture шау not be part of standard equipment, * Soacce: Indian Auto Journal RHIZICIPALAA/98R 
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= Theworld’s No.1 in air conditioning. 
After all;we invented it. 


THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA. 
п WINDOW. AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT . 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m AIR HANDLING UNITS 
п CHILLERS ш COMPRESSORS | 








Carrier Aircon Limited, CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS AND FACTORY, Delhi-Jaipur Highway, Narsingpur, 
Ра Gurgaon .122001, Haryana Tel: 323231-8 Fax: 323230 * NORTH • Delhi: Tel: 6496369-72, 6495912-14, 
7 6494050 Fax: 6496373, 6495916, 6495907 • Chandigarh: Tel: 609035 Telefax: 608512 • Lucknow: Tel: 323083 
Telefax: 384999 • Bhopal: Tel: 558372 Fax: 573807 • Jaipur: Tel: 302193, 304067 Fax: 304330 * Indore: Tel: 542365 
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With no one left in the world, little 
Shreya doesn't have the slightest 
hope of facing the future, unless she 


This is 3 year old Shreya -gets an education. And that's where 


you come in. To make a dream called 


Her pàrents abandoned her 


Nanhi Kali come true. Through . 


and vanished. If you turn the page, HER рро on 
: ў : ) parent of a little girl like Shreya. 
you'll do the same. By giving Rs. 100 a month TUR 
her education, your ‘daughter’ will be . 
put into school and in б you will 
receive regular reports about her 
progress including a ТӨРЕЛІГІ 
Nanhi Kali is а. special БЕРМЕН of the i 
K.C. Mahindra Education Trust - a 
. Trust set up by one of the most 
reputed industrial families in India." 
A Trust that's been working since 
1953 to promote education and : 
enlightenment aoe the cation Ü 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means | 
~ ‘little flower’, with people like you, 
we hope to repair thé broken 
‘petals of thousands of such - 
underprivileged little girls. 
So please don't turn the page yet. 


Supported by M/s. Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 


Nanos kal 


А project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
t V - 2 Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1., 
Created by Contract for a cause. 2 ұз = ee А D ME 


Yes, L — — à $$$ 5 would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. @ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (Ф Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust for one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, I would like to озор! Nanhi Kalis for c0. years. Thank you. 
sAnonymity of donor is assured. e AIl donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. à 
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An Indian network that's branching out to all the right places. 


Indian Airlines is really growing all over. From 55 destinations like Leh in the north of India to Trivandrum in the 
deepest south. And to 17 locations overseas which include Colombo, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok, Kathmandu, 
Karachi, Sharjah, Bahrain and Muscat. All made possible for you by our widest network spanning South East Asia, 
manned by our experienced workforce of 22,000 professionals. 
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Cleaner environment 
Making industrial plants bealtbier and more pleasant to work in. Mitigating tbe undesirable 
impact of industrialisation. Preserving tbe ecological balance. Dasturco is committed to tbese 
objectives and provides a wide range of environmental (EE) services. 


Impressive irack record 
For more than three decades, Dasturco bas built extensive pollution abatement systems in various 
projects bandled by it. In India and abroad. Complying with stringent national/international 
xS standards. 


Global recognition 
Dasturco's EE expertise is internationally acclaimed. Its services bave been called in by UNIDO for 
a study on pollution control іп Brazil’s integrated steel plants. Also by UNEP to assist іп preparing 
the guidelines for environmental pollution control in the iron and steel industry. 


DASTURCO 
ЕРЕ 


Total Engineering 
Concept ta completion 












M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY LIMITED 
Calcutta : Tel : (033) 225 5420, 225 0500. Fax · (033) 225 1422 
DASTUR ENGINEERING INTERNATIONAL GmbH 
Dusseldorf : Tel : (0211) 178540. Fax : (0211) 363913 
Sydney : Tel : (0061-2) 92473166 Fax : (0061-2) 92472587 
Tokyo : Tel : (03) 3545-3821. Fax : (03) 3545-3681 
DASTUR INTERNATIONAL INC. 

Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 

Tel . (001-412) 299-9422 Fax · (001-412) 299-9427 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Visit us on Dasturco website home page : htip://www.ozemail.com.au/~dastur/engg.html 
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The Thapar Group 





ROOTED TO THE CORE 


And headed for the world of the future. 


= At the core lies a technological strength which has consolidated 
BILT's position as India’s foremost papermaker for over six 
decades. A strength which propels it into the future. 

So that, in 2003 when the Indian paper demand is 5 million 
tonnes, BILT will meet it-with over 70 percent of the brightest, finest 
papers. 

_ A And, as South East Asia starts looking towards India-and BILT - 
for paper, the BILT chemistry will be working in yet another area; 

India’s largest producer and exporter of phosphoric acid will add 
one more link to the value-addition chain by making usd 
fertilizer and pesticide intermediates. 

Even as it rakes in returns from corporate agriculture, meshing 

` core strengths with core Indian advantages. 


For BILT, it is back to the roots. Or core strengths, as it were. 


x Hill Ballarpur Industries Limited 


THAPAR HOUSE, 124, JANPATH, NEW DELHI-110001. PHONE : 3328332, 3328811 FAX : 011-3327729 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
| New Delhi 110 048 
ne^ x қ Те]: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
| Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


# 10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road © 54,17 th Main, IInd Block · 


Vasant Kunj | Koramangala 
New Delhi 110 070 _ Bangalore 560 034 


` Tel: 6899775, 6899778 Tel: 5520004, 5532070 
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PORTABLE 


ENSET 


-IN .INDIA AND ABROAD. 


‚ Shriram Honda, India' S largest: selling; portable" Sehsets are now 
_ being exported to over 25 countries. 


e ina range of 0. 5 KVA, 1KVA, 1 8:2 ЖУА and.2 KVA Gensets 
сө With India's largest’ sales and -service network. ` | 
сө "Over. 9 50, 000 satisfied. Customers Meg 
' India’ s first. ISO 9001: certified Portable Genset company. 


Do consider.all these facts before: you ouy a portable genset. 
Then g0 i in for a Shriram: Honda. 


PORTABLE GENSETS]I 





Неда. Office : SHRIRAM HONDA POWER EQUIPMENT LIMITED. 5th Flóor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi-110008 
Phones :°5739103- 04-05, 5731302, 5723528, 5723718. Telex: 031-61949 SHPL IN. Ғах<91- 11-5752218, 5723652. Gram: ES HGB) 
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SWADESHI 


a symposium on 
the current rethinking 


on opening up the economy 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
a short statement 
on the issues involved 


SWADESHI AND NATIONALISM 
S. Gurumurthy, Swadeshi Jagran Manch, Chennai 


SWADESHI OR SELF-RELIANCE? 
Ashok Mitra, Member of Parliament (Rajya Sabha); 
former Finance Minister, Government of West Bengal 


ECONOMIC POLICY AS A BY-PRODUCT 
Vinod Vyasulu, Consulting Economist and Secretary, 
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іл А : 
‘When memories die, a people die.’ 


‘But what if we make up false memories?’ 
‘That is worse,’ replied the old man. ‘that is murder.’ 


When Memories Die, A. Sivanandan, 1997 


THESE are strange, somewhat troubled times. Words 
and phrases have a way of taking on new meanings, 
new resonances, which often have little in common 
with their heritage. Now that the official celebrations 
of the golden jubilee of our Independence are safely 
behind us, it is time we re-examine our tryst with des- 
tiny. What better way than to start with the keywords 


that informed our struggle for freedom. 


' From the Mahatma’s swadeshito the current rul- 


ine dispensation’s invocation represents a long jour- · 
о > 


ney. Then, as now, a primary concern was the economy. 
In the early years of this century, we were concerned 
aboutthe de-industrialisation ofthe country under Brit- 
ish Raj, the unfair competition between the mills of 
Lancashire and the millions of our poor weavers. In a 
nation wracked by economic drain, our nascent bour- 
geoise often turned to the political leaders for support. 

Two of Gandhi's essays in Young India and 


` Harijan make clear his position. He well understood 


that the Britisher was top-dog and the Indian the under- 
dog in his own country. Consequently, he questioned 


the notion of ‘equality of rights’ betweenagiantanda | 


dwarf. ‘Before опе can think of equality between 


Swadeshi 


The problem | 


unequals, the dwarf must be raised to the height of a 
giant.... The process may seem harsh but it is inevi- 


table ifthe millions ofthe plains are (о be the equals of. 


the privileged few.’ 
But to read Gandhi’s call for swadeshi as one of 


reverse racial discrimination, or even asa slogan of ‘Be 


Indian, buy Indian’ would be doing him great injus- 
tice. Swadeshi for him meantnot just svavalamban and 


arthic swaraj but also a holding of British lives and - 
honour as sacred as our own. As a positive process of - 


both economic and societal regeneration it meant 


attacking our internal ills, ourentrenched inequalities, - 


as much as combating the inequitous colonial order. 
Aboveall, ithad no place forrancour. І 
Or take Sri Aurobindo whose strategy to win 
swaraj was based on a doctrine of passive resistance 
asa political method to bring an end to British rule and 
actasacatalysttoIndian regeneration. Central to it was 
an understanding that all share in the struggle and suf- 
fering such that a nation could start with a fully deve- 
lopedunity and strength. Otherwise, he argued, we may 


wellendup ‘embracing liberty overa heap of corpses.’ - 


He went further: “To submit to illegal or violent 
methods of coercion, to accept outrage and hooligan- 
ism as part of the legal produce of the country is to be 
guilty of cowardice, and by dwarfing national man- 
hood, to sin against the divinity within ourselves and 
the divinity in our motherland.’ | 


T 


Independent India’s experimentation with 
swadeshi has gone through various phases, much of it 
involving versions ofacommand economy. The broad 
consensus of the early decades was a distrust of the 
marketand private enterprise, a primary reliance on the 
home market (import substitution) with the state (read 
bureaucracy) in the driving seat. At no stage was there 
any attempt to educate and mobilise the masses. So, 
notonly did our policies not enjoy popular sanction and 
participation, we evolved as a nation of supplicants, 
looking to the government as mai-baap. Expert opi- 
nions vary, but while the country did develop a diver- 
sified, modern production base, the system of planning 
simultaneously introduced serious distortions and 
helped entrench a permit-quota raj with its consequent 
corruption and delays. та 

Timeschange, so dofashions. The previous decade, 
particularly after the collapse of the Soviet Union, seems 


‚ tohave ushered in a high noon for unbridled’ capitalism. 


Asagainst the earlier faith in state planning and the home 
market, the pendulum has shifted to internal and exter- 


” nalliberalisation, and globalisation. Foreign capital; tech- 
nology and products have become the new yardsticks:. 


forassessing quality, competence and performance. ` 
It is still too early to seriously assess the impli- 
cations of this policy shift. What, however, does seem 
evident is that the opening up (and out) ofthe different 
sectors ofthe economy has created severe dislocations. 


Linking up globally implies sharing both the upturns 
and downturns of the global market. Unfortunately, 
being minor players globally, we do not have the 
wherewithal to influence the rules ofthe game defined, 
forinstance, by the World Trade Organisation with its 
new rules for governing intellectual property (TRIPS 
and TRIMS). And since markets habitually favour 
the better endowed, weaker parties, both globally and 
internally, tend to be worse off, at least in the interim. 
Some ofthe aboveisclearly a consequence ofthe 
timing and mode of our dalliance with globalisation. 
The timing was not of our choosing, events being dic- 
tated by a severe crisis in our external accounts. Nor, 


unfortunately, was.the mode — the speed, the extent, 


the sequencing — by which our authorities sought to 
privatise and regulate ourentry into the global market. 

As we now approach the close of the decade, the 
economy is caught in a severe recession, not helped 


. by the global downturn, the meltdown of the South 


East Asian economies and an increasing volatility in 
currency markets. Worse, the profligacy of our past 
policies, with itsexcessivereliance on meeting the con- 
sumption demands of the upwardly mobile middle 
classes without requisite investments in infrastructure 
and skill development, has severely handicapped the 
economy in its efforts at restructuring. Alongside is ће 


fragility of our polity, our systems of governance, our 


rules and regulations ~ the breakdown of which is 
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contributing to a climate of fear and insecurity and а 
release of atavistic passions. 

The new call for swadeshi by the ruling coalition 
has to be located in this new and changed environment. 
As indicated earlier, the slogan now resonates diff- 
erently. Is this a call against a hasty and ill-planned 
integration into the global market? Is it a demand for 
protection againstunfairforeign competition? Oris it, 
as many fear, merely a seeking of higher privileges in 
the home market so that inefficient producers with the 
correct political connections can continue to palm off 
substandard goods and services by restricting choices 
fortheconsumer. 

No one today seriously believes that we can go 
back to the days of centralised planning, with bureau- 
crats and technocrats calling the shots. Equally, as 
Gandhi had aptly remarked, we cannot talk of equal- 
ity between the giant and the dwarf. So what does 
swadeshi now imply? 

For Coomaraswamy, swadeshi meant much 
more than making India self-contained and self reli- 
ant, especially inrespectof industry and manufactures. 
It meant doing without things which are not worth 
having. 'Civilization consists, not in multiplying our 
desires and the means of gratifying them, but in the 
refinement of their quality. ... A nation which sees its 
goal rather in the production of things than in the lives 
of men must perish.’ 

He further argued against the notion of swadéshi 
as self-scarifice. ‘Itis never worthwhile in the long run 
putting up with the second best.’ ‘Not till the Indian 
people patronise Indian arts and industries from a real 
appreciation ofthem, and because they recognise them 
not merely as cheaper but as better than the foreign, will 


the swadeshi movement become complete and com- 


prehensive.’ 

It is unfortunate that without a grounding іп a 
larger philosophical and societal vision, the debate on 
swadeshi has been hegemonised by economists and 
businessmen, polarised between the pro and anti 
liberalisers and globalisers. There is little concern 
about how our resource poor and relatively unskilled 
citizens can survive and improve their life chances in 
acompetitive marketplace without adequate safeguards 
and support from the state. More disturbing is the veri- 
table absence of a political strategy, any discussion of 


- the instrumentalities, the organisations through which 


the competing visions hope to mobilise support. 

Itis with some difficulty that the country was able 
to makea dentin the earlier economic orthodoxy. Hesi- 
tant and half-hearted, we did embark on a process of 


Swadeshi 


redefining rules and regulations in an effort to reduce 
the power of the babus and unshackle the creativity of 
the producing classes. Possibly, this might not have 
happened in the absence of an external impetus. The 


fearisthat withacontinuation ofthecurrentrecession . 


as more enterprises go under, adding to the woes of high 
unemploymentand inflation—acall for swadeshi could 
turn xenophobic. 

Some have argued the need to go beyond the false 
polarities of the state and market or the domestic and 
foreign. This view, currently on the margins, seeks to, 
question the very model of modern development as 
inherently inequitous and unsustainable. It would 
rather locate itself in base communities, relying not 
only on their own material resources but indigenous 
knowledge systems, in an effortto rework the discourse 
on progress. | 

. Insecurenations and societies havea way ofturn- 
ing inwards. We have seen this withthe practice of our 
secularism, the main beneficiary of which has been 
Hindutva. Practising swadeshi and svavalamban 
demands a measure of self-confidence. АП too easily 
this can lapse into pride and self-glorification which, 
particularly ifthe presentis dismal, can locate itself into 
the past. Accompanying this is a search for enemies, 
both external and internal. In addition to a Cargill ora 
Coca-Cola, the frustrated also target all those who chal- 


lenge the current dispensation, or demand their rights. | 


This today may appear a far cry but there are shades 
of national socialism in many of our nationalistic and 
anti-foreigner outbursts. 

Tagore, incidentally, was a critic of the middle 
class dissatisfaction with "insufficient nationalism'. 
His version of patriotism not only rejected the violence 
propagated by terrorists and revolutionaries, itequally 
rejected the concept of a single ethnic Hindu rashtra 
as anti-Indian, even anti-Hindu. While writing with 
great sensitivity about the nation as a suffering mother, 
he dismissed the idea of the nation state as being the 
main actor in Indian political life. More than a 
foregrounding of India’s civilizational categories or 
their facile synthesis with the values of Enlightenment, 
he pleaded for an awareness of the global politics 


* ofcultures. 


The need today is to resucitate a positive, an 
inclusive, a generous swadeshi. To build and renew 
confidence in our abilities and skills in our people and 
knowledge systems. Above all, to be willing to learn, 
to change and adapt, to keep our doors and windows 
open and not be swept off our feet. That is swadeshi. 
This issue of Seminar seeks to debate these concerns. 


-B 


P 


EVEN five years back, theidea of swa- 
deshi was considered outdated. Tothe 
economistit was anti-economics, to the 
intellectual it was anti-modern, to the 
industrialist it was anti-technology, to 
the media it was amusement, to the 
policy-maker it was socialism in dis- 
guise, and to the politician it was an 
embarrassment. The combined cal- 
umny ofallthese powerful groups cre- 
ated deep prejudice againstthe idea of 
swadeshi in India and outside. 

But now the swadeshi view has 
overcome all unfair attempts to label 
it as irrelevant and harmful to India. 


. Today many intellectuals admit that 


swadeshi is not such án inelegant idea 
after all. Many define it as an ‘India- 
first’ approach, like the ‘America-first’ 
approach in USA, for they need a 
foreign lead to define swadeshi. Many 
industrialists agree on swadeshi as the 
idea of strengthening Indian industry 
and creating Indian multinationals. 
Even the media and commentators аге 
not as hostile to the idea of swadeshi 
as they were and have begun to view 
it more seriously. Many political par- 
ties and leaders openly support the 
swadeshi viewpoint. The media now 


talks of swadeshi shares as distinct. 


from MNC shares in the stock market. 
The takeover of various corporates by 


Swadeshi and nationalism 


S.GURUMURTHY 


MNCs is not just regarded as anti- | 


swadeshi, but also against national 
interests. Sothe idea of swadeshi, inter- 
preted by everyone in their own light, 
is now very much in the Indian mind. 

What is it that turned the Indian 
mind towards swadeshi when just 
five years ago it had virtually been 
consigned to the dustbin of history. 
Before tracing how swadeshi began to 
reassert itself in India, it is necessary 
to recapitulate how socialism forced 
its way into the Indian polity, and what 
it meant in contrast to present day mar- 
ket capitalism. 

When at the beginning of this 
decade the Berlin Wall collapsed and 
the Soviet Union disintegrated, virtu- 
ally the entire world defected from 
socialism to capitalism. The premise 
was that if socialism failed, capitalism 
must succeed. During the Cold War, 
the operating principle was that capi- 
talism and socialism were competing 
ideologies. In truth, they were two 
sides of the same coin. 

Both view human beings as 
purely economic creatures and are 
based on the abrahamanic worldview 
that the world is secular and materia- 
list, that there is nothing sacred about 
anything. Both agree that men and 
women pursue, in the main, economic 
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prosperity and nothing else; both rule 
outthe existence of God exceptas the 
personal view of the believer. Both 
regard human beings as essentially 
atomised individuals and do not 
recognise any natural, cultural and 
social human collectivities having 
common faiths, ideals, goals, or way 
of life. Capitalism believes in sharing 
the burden of the state with the mar- 
ket, and trusts the market more than it 
believes in the state as the delivery 
mechanism. But socialism does not 
believe in the market and believes 
only in the state. This is the sole diffe- 
rence. Thus, capitalism and socialism 
are the same content in two different 
containers. Ànd yet the world for 
almost the whole of the 20th century 
believed that they represented con- 
flicting ideologies. 


pp was why Mahatma Gandhi 
told Pandit Nehru that although the 
latter believed that the capitalist 
system was the cause for the ills of 
industrialisation, the truth was that 
the fault lay іп industrialism and no 
amount of socialisation would cure 
its ills. The dialogue between Gandhi 
and Nehru on industrialism, socialism 
and capitalism dates back to 1928. 
Pandit Nehru first wrote an angry 
letter to.the Mahatma accusing him 
of exaggerating the faults of western 
industrial civilisation, and belittling 
its achievements. Nehru also told the 
Mahatma that the idea of Ramrajya 
was no good in the past, nor would he 
want it back. He was blunt that whether 
one liked it or not, western civilisation 
would gradually overtake India. The 
Mahatma, stunned by Nehru’s angry 


outburst, wanted to make public ће ` 


differences between the two, saying 
that he never imagined that the differ- 
ences between him and Nehru were so 
unbridgeable. He also advised Nehru 
to carry on open warfare with him, 
because if he (Gandhi) was wrong, 


Swadeshi 


he was causing irreparable harm to 
national interest. But, Nehru success- 
fully avoided the debate. 

Once again, 17 years later, in 
1945, Nehru ridiculed the Mahatma 
for his ideas on gramswaraj and 
swadeshi. Here too Gandhi suggested 
an open debate, but Nehru avoided the 
dialogue remarking that the elected 
representatives of independent India 
would discuss and decide the direction 
in which the country should move. So 
the all-important debate between the 
mentor (Gandhi) and the disciple 
(Nehru) never took place. 


N either did the dialogue, which 
Pandit Nehru had promised to the 
Mahatma that the elected representa- 
tives of independent India would carry 
on take place. There was no debate 
at the national level about whether 
the ideas of swadeshi, swavalamban 
and gramswaraj articulated by the 
Mahatma were outdated and irre- 
levant. There was no discussion on 
whether India should pursue the free 
market motto if it discarded the 
swadeshi view orthe socialist model, 
and whether socialist philosophy 
would suit the Indian psyche. The 
leadership adopted socialism with- 
out a debate, without understanding 
what it entailed and what changes 
and adjustments it would impose on 
our society, polity, ethos and religion. 

Weassumedthat purely through 
the political process, that too in a 
democratic polity, we could remould 
the society to abandon its age-old 
traditions, beliefs and lifestyle and 
switch over to socialism. The result 
was a dual life — a formal modern life 
as the veneer and the agt-old beliefs 
as the core. The traditional views 
and lifestyle were pushed under- 
ground — seen as illegitimate within 
the political, economic and modern 
social intercourse. Alongside, we rele- 
gated religion to the sidelines, except 


to the extent that the system allowed 
the minority religion and culture to 
define ournew notions of secularism. 

This led to a further duality — 
while paying lip service to socialism 
for votes, we institutionalised the per- 
mit, quota, licenceraj inthe name ofa 
mixed economy. This promoted cor- 
ruption and black money and caused 
serious erosion of national character. 
Yet, the society remained where it 
always was and refused to change, but 
the polity put on a cloak of socialism. 
The deterioration reached its nadir 
when Indira Gandhi virtually turned 
socialism into theatre. She even labelled 
those who opposed the dishonesty 
that went on in the name of socialism 
as anti-poor, pro-rich, even as Ameri- 
can and CIA agents. She grafted the . 
slogan of socialism on the Constitu- 
tion, pressured the Supreme Court 
into accepting socialism as a consti- 
tutional creed to which the rest of the 
Constitution was subordinate. Thus, 
phoney socialism became legitimate 
politics. 


We.. the socialist reign was a 


general disaster, in specific terms it 
damaged the economic potential of 
thecountry. Indian enterprise andentre- 
preunership had dominated world 
trade befare the advent of the British; 
ithad dominated the trade in East Asia 
and Africa even after the British left 
India. 

Before the British established 
their rule in 1830, India's share of the 
world’s production was 19%, that of 
Britain 9% and of USA 2%; its share 
in world trade was 18%, that of Brit- 
ain 8% and of USA 1%. India had 
higher literacy than Europe. Itis colo- 
nial rule that eroded our economic 
base. When the British left, our share 
of world production and trade was less 
than 1%. The British demolished the 
business competence, initiative and 
self-confidence of Indians; the demo- 


lition work continued more efficiently 
underthe socialistregime in India. 

. TheIndiantrading communities 
turned into clerks while the skilled 
self-employéd became unskilled 
employees, or turned unskilled and 
unemployed. А country which wor- 


- shipped money (Lakshmi) as god was 


persuaded to treat money makers as 
untouchables. А nation which had a 
tradition of treating work as worship 
and which actually worshipped the 
tools of trade was organised and 
trained to destroy all work ethic. The 
public sector was indiscriminately 
encouraged with the resulting ineffi- 
ciency concealed by ideological 
sloganeering. The installation of a 
socialistregime was collaterally assi- 
sted by the godless idea of secularism. 
Socialism and secularism alienated 
the Indian state from Indian beliefs, 
tradition and values. 


T.. Indian state abhorred talented 
traders as blood-sucking middlemen, 
acute financiers and bankers as exploi- 
ters and accumulators of wealth and 
power, and astute industrialists as 
monopolists and profiteers. In fact, 
Indian businessmen were treated as 
undesirables, even as untouchables. 
The socialist regime perpetuated a 
mindset in which the best minds of 
India found it advantageous to seek 
employmentratherthan turn employ- 
ersto provide employment. 

In the first two decades after 
freedom, some ofthe best minds in the 
country entered government service 
instead of setting up busihess or join- 
ing professions that could create 
wealth and employment; some of 
them even made business out of the 


government. That is notall. Socialism ` 
: made public life government-centric 


and politics oriented. This dispropor- 
tionate role for state and politics with- 
outany norms torecognise quality and 
merit, generated arush into politics for 


recognition and power. As the society 
weakened against politics and money, 
it gradually turned politics into a pro- 
fitable industry. | 

Ordinary people as well as the 
informed ones, whether in towns or 
villages, were made to believe that it 
was the state, not society or commu- 
nity, which would deliver. The result 
was the falling into disuse of all tradi- 
tional delivery mechanisms like vil- 
lage communities and social and 
religious institutions. The ensuing 
public discourse served to move peo- 
ple away from God and even from the 
very idea of nationalism. The result 
was an India which was an antithesis 
of all that the movement for our free- 
dom had envisioned. 

If the freedom movement was 
inspired by the idea of spiritual natio- 
nalism as expounded by Swami 
Vivekananda, motivated by Sanatana 
Dharma held out by Aurobindo as our 
nationalism, fertilised by the enchant- 
ing Vande Mataram of Bankim 
Chandra, and defined by the ideal of 
Ramrajyaas enunciated by Mahatma 
Gandhi, free India’s secular and 
socialist mix declared every one of 
these noble and sustaining ideas as 
irrelevant, unsecular and communal. 


І. was then that two path-breaking 
developments took place in the post 
1980 years. The Ayodhya movement 
called the bluff of pseudo-secularism 
while the collapse of the communist 
states exposed the socialist rhetoric in 
India as nothing more than a shadow 
ofthe Soviet brand of socialism. This 
resulted in a.massive generation of 
national self-assertion. The Ayodhya 
movement restored the pre indepen- 
dence values eclipsed by the secular 
socialist regime, and illegitimised 
pseudo-secular ideas and practices. 
With its collapse in Berlin and 
Moscow, socialism became a dead 
letterinthe Indian polity, notwithstan- 


ding the false undertaking given by 
all political parties to the Election 
Commission regarding socialism. 
Overnight, the entire intellectual estab- 
lishment, including bureaucrats and 
columnists defected to market capital- 
ism. Narasimha Rao and Manmohan 
Singh dismantled the entire socialist 
edifice in pin-drop silence. There was 
nota word of protest—in the Congress 
or in the CPM or CPI, the Revolution- 
ary Socialist Party or the different 
Samajwadi parties. The entire nation 
witnessed and even rejoiced in the 
way socialism ceased to figure in the 
resolutions of political parties and in 
theirelection speeches. 


W... the exponents of socia- 


lism abandoned their pet ideology, 
they swung to the otherextreme—they 
became as ardent and faithful expo- 
nents of liberalisation and globalisa- 
tion as they had been about socialism. 
They supported every move that dis- 
mantled the socialist establishment, 
even though many of the moves con- 
tributed toa dismantling of the Indian 
state itself. ‘ 

Indian businessmen, the middle 
class and the intelligentia turned 
so hostile to the socialist idea of the 
past that they viewed with suspicion 
any voice of moderation against the 
thoughtless way in which the entire 
national course was reversed. They 
saw every sane voice which advo- 
cated a gradual opening up of the 
Indian economy to global competition 
as a conspiracy to retain the socialist 
establishment. 

The result was that just as social- 
ism had become a fad, globalisation 
too became an ideological mantra. 


_ The socialism of the past legitimised 


globalisation for the future — without 
any thought as to what globalisation 
entailed, and the capacity of the nation 
to meet it. Anyone who differed 
regarding the pace or reach of globa- 
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lisation was branded as anti-modern 
and even anti-growth. There was no 
debate as to how, in what stages, in 


` what areas and with what safeguards 


the change-over from a socialist 
regime to a free market economy 
would take place. 

Just as ourestablishment adop- 
ted socialism instantly, without debate, 
and suffered for 40 years, equally ins- 
tantly ithas adopted marketeconomy, 
again without debate. What it has 
not realised is that just as 40 years of 
socialism could not penetrate the 
Indian psyche defended by its age-old 
traditions, values and lifestyles, the 
free market prescription too cannot 
accomplish what socialism did not. 
But like an allopathic doctor who pre- 
scribes antibiotics as an instant cure 
for illness, instead of building up of 
resistance for a long term cure, the 
Indian establishment has prescribed 
free market globalisation as an instant 
cure for the ills of socialism. 


Ғ.. market globalisation which is 
presented as the curetoday, will even- 
tually prove to be a mere dose of anti- 
biotics—a transitional treatment rather 
than a durable cure. This is what emer- 
ges from the India's experience — and 
that of of the world — in the 1990s. If 
swadeshi, which waseclipsed by socia- 
lism for four decades and ridiculed 
by the globaliser brigade, is back as 
India discarded socialism — although 
with different meaning and implica- 
tions for different sections — it means 
that the Indian establishmenttook less 
time to realise the mismatch between 
globalisation and India than it took to 


understand the unsuitability of social- ` 


ist ideas for India. 

The present trend to view swa- 
deshi thinking as ‘not so terrible’ is 
indicative of the fact that the present 
day India 15 in transition.and the idea 
of economic globalisation is a transi- 
tional flirtation, not a destination. 


Swadeshi 


Why is globalisation atransitional flir- 
tation? Not because the intellectuals 
and elites in India, inspired by an 
Anglo-Saxon worldview, and who 
direct the Indian mind in politics and 
economics, have the vision of alarger 
philosophic formulation. Itis because 
Indian society’s core values, which 
are not amenable to the Anglo-Saxon 
traditions, cannotinternalise the idea 
of globalisation. Because the civili- 
sational, cultural and traditional ideas 
and forces have a resistance which 
the state directed ideologies cannot 
overcome. 


Р... despitethe unmiti- 
gated monstrosity of the communist 
regime in China which organised cul- 


_tural revolutions to banish Confucian 


traditions, what emerged unscathed 
from the blackest period of Chinese 
history was the very same Confucian 
tradition. Akio Morita, a doyen of 
Japanese business, told Group 7 lead- 
ers when they met in Tokyo in 1992 
that whatever the great political lead- 
ers mightdoto installa global regime, 
national, traditional and civilisational 
factors would thwartthe so-called ‘glo- 
bal system of trade’. The Anglo-Saxon 
worldview recognised no value other 
than its own as fit for survival. The 
basic justification behind the present 
effort at globalisation is that the 
West has finally won against the Rest 
and that the world is finally being 
restructured on the basis of western 
civilisational values. Globalisation 
assumes a world civilisation model- 
led after the western. 

This is how the West first per- 
ceived the post-Cold War World. 
Francis Fukuyamain his work, The End 


of History and the Last Man declared 


that the collapse of communism meant 
that western civilisation had finally 
won and that world peace was guar- 
anteed on that basis. But this view did 
not dominate the field for more thana 


couple of years. Samuel Huntington, 
the strategic analyst, came out with his 
famous theory of 'clash of civilisa- 
tions'. He forecast, not the final vic- 
tory of the West over the Rest but a 
West-versus-the Rest scenario. He 
visualised the post-Cold War world 
driven by civilisational factors ins- 
pired by religion, not by economics 
or trade. He saw civilisational blocs 
evolving as trade and political blocs. 
He advised the Westto cometoterms 
with a world of different civilisations 
which have to live with each other, and 
not hope fora world civilisation based 
onthe western to emerge. 

Alwyn Toffler agreed thatthere 
would be civilisational clashes, not 
between civilisations defined by 
religion but among civilisations 
demarcated by economic criteria. 
He envisioned a civilisationally tri- 
sected world — premodern, modern, 
and postmodern - clashing with one 
another, in which he perceived the 


- emergence of city states and the col- 


lapse of all nation states. 


Y. another view, expounded by 
Lester Thurow, perceived the collapse 
ofthe family, community, morals and 
traditions, leading to the stagnation 
and decay of capitalism. Thus, the 


theoretical framework needed for a. 


global regime in trade and politics 
does notseem to exist. Unlessthereis 
abroadtheoretical frameworkin which 
a world regime can be accommodated, 
a functional world trade regime can- 
not be internalised. Therefore, the idea 
of globalisation fabricated by the 
Westafter the Cold War seems to suf- 
fer from a myopic vision and ignores 


thelarge gaps among nations not ame- ` 


nableto a world regime. 

` If theory refuses to legitimise а 
global regime, the functioning of the 
current global regime equally exposes 
its disfunctionality. The European 
monetary crisis, the Mexican crisis 


we 


and now the South East Asian crisis 
have rocked the basic assumptions of 
the global regime under installation. 
The greatest dangertothe world trade 
regime will come from within the 
regime — even if the people of the 
world forget their religious, cultural 
national and civilisational identities 
and resolve not to clash in the interest 
of money and trade. John Manyard 
Keynes said: “Мопеу is essentially a 
destabiliser, and has to be reigned in 
for economic stability.’ This is pre- 
cisely what the present world regime 
cannot do. 


l. fact, the IMF-World Bank-GATT 
formulation was based on this very 
idea that money being a destabiliser 
had to be checked; this applied with 
greater force to transnational money 
which worked on.the basis of'exch- 
ange rates between currencies. The 
IMF was created with the fundamen- 
tal idea of ensuring stable exchange 
rates. The world currencies remained 
firmly linked to the US dollar and the 
US dollar was linked to gold at a firm 
rate of 35 USD per ounce of gold. 

This system worked well till 
1971 when, because of the run on US 
gold reserves and the world losing con- 
fidence in US dollar convertibility, it 
depreciated from 35 to over 400 per 
ounce of gold. More significantly, the 
world shifted to the present system of 
floating currency values determined 
by market force of demand and supply 
of currencies against one another. 

It was precisely to avoid this 
situation that the IMF was set up. The 
only protection that the weak curren- 
cies of the world had against the strong 
ones was eroded. And now we have 
a world currency market in which 
speculative trade in derivatives 
exceeds 1.2 trillion dollars a day 
against the annual world trade in 
goods and services of 4.5 trillion 
dollars. So, the speculative currency 


market has emerged as the chief arbi- 
ter of transnational and even intra- 
national economics. 

Akio Morita’s letter to the G7 


‘leaders pointedly invited their atten- 


tion to this point. Morita asked them 
to answer a vital question: If Japan, 
through efficiency and cost-cutting, 
increases its production physically by 
10%, and if the yen value goes down 
by 12%, has Japan grown by 10% or 
fallen by 226? He asked them another 
question: Does anyone control the 


"forces that determine currency val- 


ues? He pointed out that the derivative 
trading income of Citibank exceeded 
(іп 1992) 150 million dollars a day! 

Realising that the great leaders 
had no answer for any of these ques- 
tions, Akio Morita argued that a world 
trade regime required a common 
world currency. It followed that in the 
absence ofa world currency there can- 
not be a world trade regime, particu- 
larly if the currency for world trade is 
in the control of one monopoly, coun- 
try or in the hands of an oligarchy. 


T entire effort of the EC is to 
evolveacurrency to match the dollar. 
But that would create acompetitor for 
the dollar, not answer the question 
which Akio Morita had raised. Any 
long term analysis of the present-day 
world trade regime would indicate not 
its durability and stability but its insta- 
bility and transitional- nature. So 
globalisation and global trade regimes 
are unstable in their very conception 
and structure. 

` The issue is whether a nation 
should restructure itself to suit the 
unstable global structure and ever- 
changing global institutions? That is, 
should a nation be largely directed by 
global perspectives and institutions or 


Бе mainly guided by factors inherent 


to itself? In other words, should an 
ever changing global agenda.lead a 
nationto marginalise its national ideas, 


beliefs and institutions, or should it be 


- directed by its own national agenda 


based on its own ideas, in which the 
global situation plays a marginal role. 
If the answer 15 yes—then itisareturn 
to swadeshi. It is this awareness, both 
at the national and global level, which 
is gradually persuading the Indian 
establishment not to treat the idea of 
swadeshi with contempt. 


W. we have now is a slow and 


painfully slow return to swadeshi 
and nationalism. That is where the 
civilisational assertion of India com- 
mencedinthe pre-independence days. 
Swadeshi and nationalism were the 
foundation of the Indian freedom 
movement. They should have been the 
foundation of a free India. But the 
Anglo-Saxon domination of the 
Indian polity and establishment vir- 
tually defeated the very objective of 
the Indian struggle for freedom. The 
result was the fallacious attempt to 
westernise Indiaon the socialist model. 
When socialism could not scratch the 
skin of the Indian psyche and col- 
lapsed with the demise of global 
communism, they swung to another 
Anglo-Saxon view, westernisation 
through globalisation. This too has 
become a transition, rather than the 
destination. 

Westarted the 20th century with 
swadeshi and nationalism; we are 
nearingtheend of the century with the 
very same concepts — swadeshi and 
nationalism. The long interlude with 
socialism and the current interlude 
with globalisation are mere flirta- 
tions of the Indian elite establishment 
lacking in self-confidence. Ultimately, 
Indian society’s unwillingness to 
disown its age-old values and tradi- 
tions is manifest in the realisation 
that globalisation cannot be the core 
thought of India; it is India which will 
be the core of India, with the world as 
amarginal influence. 
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Swadeshi 


FOR someone like the present writer 
reared in a dusty Bengal town seeth- 
ing with radicalism in the late twen- 
ties and the early thirties, swadeshiin 
the childhood days had its charm. But 
it was a partly suspect, partly derisive 
category too. Mahatma Gandhi, we 
would freely inform one another, was 
aprisonerofthe Birlas and the Bajajs; 
the invocation of swadeshi was not 


so much in protest against the immise- . 


risation of the Indian masses by the 
British industrial and commercial 
monopolies asforthe purpose of advan- 
cing the interests of the nascent Indian 
bourgeoisie. We knew what our alter- 
native line was going to be: pursuit of 
the objective of national self-reliance. 

Once the British were expelled, 
industry and agriculture, we would 
explain, will be re-built on the basis of 
the country's own resources.. The 
extent of external dependence will be 
severely cut down, which did not, 
however, imply doing without foreign 
goods and technology of all descrip- 
tions. The import of such material and 
processes from overseas will, how- 
ever, be in accordance with the dic- 
tum of a strict equivalence of trade: 
imports will be fully paid for by our 
exports. The nation will be self-reliant, 
the accompanying conditions of life 
and living will nonetheless not be like 
those generally associated with a 
closed economy. 


 Swadeshi or self-reliance? 


ASHOK MITRA 


Till as long as the international 
terms of trade were not hopelessly 
tilted against the country and the 
transnational corporations did not 
indulge in outrageous hanky-panky 
with the prices of imported merchan- 
dise and inputs, national self-reliance 
will suggest a degree of openness 
which will enable the country to enjoy 
the advantages of superior technology 
brought in from richer countries. 

This genre of swadeshi philo- 
sophy, however, depended upon one 
important pre-condition. Maybe for- 
eigners were not enamoured with our 
economic ideology; maybe there was 
a continuing controversy on one or 
two major issues with the colonial 
power that had been ejected from the 
country, for instance, dispute over the 
quantum of compensation to be paid 
against the takeover of previously for- 
eign-owned installations. It was not 
considered altogether inconceivable 
that the former imperial countries 
might gang up and refuse to trade 
with us, thereby starving us of much 
needed technology and capital equip- 
ment as well as key raw materials — 
and perhaps foodgrains too; all this 
could push our economy to the brink 
of disaster. 

We were not quite victims of 
uncalled for panic. Historical prece- 
dents were not exactly hard to come 
by. The situation that confronted post- 


b. 


revolution Soviet Union foranumber 


` of years from the mid 1920s onwards 


was not altogether different from 
our conjectural hypothesis. Winston 
Churchill was leading a one-man band 
in Britain demanding immediate mili- 
tary excursions against the scandal of 
acommunist state polluting the earth. 
White Russians, who had escaped to 
Western Europe and the United States 
of America, were raising funds to 
organise an army of invasion. The 
western press was full of the exploits, 
real or imaginary, of such ferocious 
anti-radicals as Kolchak and Denikin. 
Adding to this commotion was the out- 
rage caused by the declaration by the 
Soviet leadership thatno compensation 
was to be paid to foreign capitalists and 
equity-holders for their past invest- 
ments in Russian industry and mining. 


T... last act of insolence was par- 
ticularly galling, and western govern- 
ments, livid with rage, decided to 
imposeaninformaleconomicembargo 
upon the Soviet Union. The commu- 
nists, it was deemed, would be denied 
the supply of crucial industrial raw 
material and state-of-the-art techno- 
logy; none of the western countries 
would export commodities and ser- 


- vices to the Soviet Union and none 


would import merchandise from that 


country either. Despite the tacit under- 


standing reached among the capital- 
ist countries, there were occasional 
breaches in the concordat. For instance, 


buccaneers like Arnold Hammer, a 


U.S. citizen, discovered stratagems 
for bypassing the informal embargo 
and arranged shipments of goods to 
and from the Soviet Union, thereby 
easing the economic strain experi- 
enced by the world’s till-then-only 
socialist nation. In the process, Ham- 


‘mer also built a private egg-nest for 


himself; that is another story though. 
Inessence, western manoeuvres 
rendered the Soviet Union intoa pariah 


state. The communist nation had to 
learn to survive in a hostile milieu. It 
could do so only by evolving an'eco- 
nomic model which laid stress on 


exclusive dependence on the nation's. 
own resources for sustenance and 


growth. The fact that the Soviet Union 
was a huge land mass, with an imm- 
ense diversity of natural and mineral 
wealth, helped. But the crucial ele- 
ment in the picture was the surge of 
enthusiasm for a consistency model 
appropriate for a closed economy. A 


group of young economists and stat- 


isticians working in the Gosplan took 
the lead in the matter; they soon broke 
new ground. One model developed by 
the economist Fe'ldman attracted 
wide attention; its logic was implicitly 
accepted by the Soviet authorities as 
the basis for resource allocation so as 
to ensure self-reliant and yet rapid 
economic growth. 


E: Fe'ldman model was quin- 
tessentially swadeshi in the narrowest 
sense — and perhaps in the broadest 
sense as well. Imagineacountry which, 
for whatever reason, neither exports 


nor imports. It has nonetheless both . 


the will as well as the necessity to 
grow. In order to attain growth, it is 


. important for itto arrange for invest- 


ment, that is to say, large-scale capi- 
tal formation. Since the country is by 
assumption underdeveloped, it has 
noextensive base of industrial output 
and hardly any production of capital 
goods. Theeconomy isunableto import 
goods of this kind because it is a clo- 
sed economy, whether by volition or 
because of decisions taken by exter- 
nal powers. Ithas, accordingly, to start 
investment activity from scratch. 
This is possible only if, right 
from the commencing year, a signifi- 
cant proportion of the national prod- 
uct is set aside as saving which could 
fructify as capital formation. The 
higher the proportion of savings, the 


higher will be the rate of investment 
goods; the higher, itfollows, willbethe 
overall rate of growth in the economy. 
The principal issues for decision atany 
point of time are therefore:.(a) the allo- 


cation of production between invest- . 


ment апа consumption, and (5) the 
allocation of investment between 
capital formation for the production 
of investment goods and that for the 
production of consumer goods. 


С... considérations сап 
influence the parameters of the model 
at this stage. The country is encircled 
by capitalists, who can atany moment 
violate its borders. It is therefore 
important to strengthen, with extraor- 
dinary speed, capacity in the capital 
goods production sector, including the 
production of defence equipment. The 
highest emphasis has accordingly to 
be placed on boosting further the rate 
of investment. In a closed economy, 
the rate of domestic savings will be 
mathematically equal to the rate of 
investment. Raising the proportion of 
investment goods in the system will 
automatically lead to arise in the rate 
of savings and investment; it will also 


ensure that the rate of consumption ` 


goes down, for investment goods are 
neither edible nor usable for any other 
form of consumption. - 
The rigorous application of the 
Fe'ldman model will yield, even for 
an impeccably closed economy, an 
exceptionally high rate of growth and 
this despite the non-availability of 
external credit of апу kind and the 
absence of foreign trade. Modalities 
pursued by the Soviet planning autho- 
rities in the 1930s and the 1940s were 
instrictconformity with the Ее атап 
prescription: consumption was cut 


down tothe bare minimum and invest- 


ment was pushed up. 

This stern model of growth, to 
be even moderately successful, evi- 
dently calls fora strong administrative 
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arrangement which can puta brake on 
the propensity to consume on the part 
of different sections ofthe population. 
This is no easy task. In enforcing the 
regulatory measures, the authorities 
need to keep in constanttouch with the 
desires and urges ofthe people, justas 
much with their complaints and griev- 
ances. The adaptation of the Fe’ Idman 
model was indeed responsible for the 
extraordinarily high rate of growth 
attained in the Soviet Union during the 
decades from the 1930s onwards; the 
enlargement of the heavy industry 
base and the infrastructure for a strong 
defence network were the outstand- 
ing achievements of the model. At 
thesame time, though, the failure, for 
whatever reason, of the Soviet lead- 
ership to gauge the sentiments of the 
masses, including their hankering for 
a richer level of consumption, was a 
major reason for the collapse of the 
Soviet Union in the final quarter of the 
century. 


Sis shouting them- 
selves hoarse in favour of swadeshi 
will therefore need to be clear in their 
minds on the alternative they want to 
opt for. In the current milieu, with the 
tide of globalisation rising high and 


` large sections of the middle class, 


particularly the younger progeny, 
completely sold on cohsumerism, an 
economic programme of swadeshi 
along Fe’ Idman lines is, on the face of 
it, a patent impossibility in India. But 
suppose in the wake of the Pokhran 
explosions, the western governments, 
particularly the U.S. administration, 
are so peeved with India that they 
decide to enforce economic sanctions 
inaruthless manner. The country will 
sooner or later then face enormous 
difficulties in its external economic 
accounts. In sucha situation, curbs on 
consumption will have to be ordained, 
irrespective of whether the domestic 
consumers like it or not. This hard 


Swadeshi 


fact of life will have to be driven home 
into the psyche of the comfortably 
placed. 

Swadeshi has its flip side, just 
as the swadeshi bomb has. Should 
opting for the bomb mean a season 
of cessation of foreign credit and 
assistance, a curb on consumption, 
temporary or otherwise, has to be the 
inevitable consequence. There is no 
doubt that this will herald a crisis of 
major proportions, for this nation has 
proceeded extraordinarily far with 
the thoughtless indulgence of high 
consumption on the part of its upper 
classes. To restrain that propensity 
could indeed provoke fierce resis- 
tance. 


M ind you, a strict enforcement 
of the Fe'Idman model will not make 
much ofadifferencetothe living stan- 
dards of the overwhelming masses of 
the country's poor: they are deprived 
of most of their basic needs now, they 
will continue to be deprived of basic 
necessities of life in the altered cir- 
cumstances а well. It is the upper and 
middle classes who will have to face 
the predicament of undergoing sacri- 
fice, something altogether foreign to 
their experience until now. They are 
unlikely to accept such an arrange- 
ment, unless of course aconvulsion of 
the dimension of what has accrued in 
Indonesia also overruns them. 

Swadeshi is a hard taskmaster. 
It and a soft state do not go together. 
And those who keep clinging to the 
notion that, never mind official sanc- 
tions from western countries, the lee- 
way will be made up by larger private 
capital inflows are living in a fools 
paradise. But the present set of rulers, 
going by the desperate manner in which 
they have commenced to humour for- 
eign economic interests, know fully 
well which side their bread is buttered. 
Swadeshi is dead—and buried several 
fathom deep. 


-e 


“ 


` ‘I didn't know that Cheshire-Cats always 


grinned; in fact, I didn’t know that cats could 
grin.’ 

‘They all сап,” said the Duchess; ‘and most 
of ‘em do.’ 

‘I don’t know of any that do,’ Alice said very 
politely, feeling quite pleased to have got into 
the conversation. 

“You don't know much,’ said the Duchess; 
“апа that’s a fact. 

Alice did not like the tone of this remark, and 
thought it would be well to introduce some 
other subject of conversation. While she was 
(tying to fix on onc, the cook took a cauldron 
of soup off the fire, and at once sct to work 
throwing everything within her reach at the 
Duchess and thc baby — the fire-irons came 
first; then followed a shower of saucepans, 
plates and dishes. The Duchess took no notice 
of them even when they hit her; and the baby 


* was howling so much already, that it was 


quite impossible to say whether the blows hurt 
it or not. 


Lewis Carroll 


THEREisusually adifference between 
what a political party says it will do if 
elected and whatitactually does when 
elected. What a party promises has 
something to do with its vision of the 
future, its hopes forthe people, and its 


Economic policy as a by-product 


VINOD VYASULU: 


assessment about the chances of 
winning. What it actually does has to 
do with the realities of exercising 
power. One may expect this to be true 
of the new Bharatiya Janata Party led 
coalition as well. Especially because 
there are known differences on many 
issues between the various parties that 
constitute the ruling alliance. 

When it comes to the BJP vision 
and what it has promised, things are 
not all that clear. In its early days as 
the Jana Sangh, the precursor of the 
BJP, the party had simple free market 
ideas. Ifanything, it was an adjunct of 
the better known Swatantra Party. The 
JanaSangh merged with other parties, 
on ananti-Congress platform, to form 
the Janata Party after the Emergency. 
Its economic policy then got merged 


into that ofthe larger party. Anyway, 


at that time the economy was not the 
major issue—restoring the democratic 
process was.' 


1. And that was not completely donc. For 
example the 74th amendment to the Consti- > 
` tution did not undo all that Indira Gandhi had 
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When in 1980, this group split 
from the Janata Party to form the BJP, 
the major issue was one of dual mem- 
bership — in the RSS. It was this that 
formed the bedrock ofthe vision ofthe 
new BJP, which proclaimed itself a 
Party With A Difference. It is part of 
whatistoday calledthe Sangh Parivar 
—asetofinstitutions that work closely 
together, of which the BJP is the politi- 
cal arm. It speaks of an Indian-ness, 
of what ts today called Hindutva. 


Related economic concepts seem to be ` 


self-reliance and swadeshi. The basic 
vision seems to be of a free, indepen- 
dent, economically strong India. That 
is something many will share. The dif- 
ferences will come over ways of con- 
verting that vision to reality. 


T. party has been engaged in carv- 
ing out a distinct identity for itself. It 
believes that India is ‘one nation, one 
culture, one people’, and that it speaks 
on their behalf. It calls parties like the 
Congressand the left 'pseudo-secular' . 
India, itargues, can emerge as a world 
poweronly ifitdrawson itstraditional 
strengths, which, it asserts, are encap- 
sulated in Hindutva. Itspeaks ofa glo- 
rious past on which present day India 


must be built.? It sees western culture 


as adistraction, asa fetter on ourefforts 
to reconstruct that past. It argues that 
in recent times India has gone on a 
different path,* and this the BJP seeks 


to correct..Clearly, there have been 


donc in the 72nd amendment viz. on the need 
for the President to act on advice given by the 
Council of Ministers. When it comes to autho- 
ritarian tendencics. all the mainstream parties 
secm to bc in agreement. This may become а 
big issuc in thc coming years. 

2. Those who disagree do not deny the glori- 
ous past. They also point out that [Indian 
society was marked by (gender and other) 
injustice and inequality and that India in 


. future must not continue this. They point to 


the achicvements of others and what we can 
learn from them. 


3. Nehruvian socialism, undesirable wester- 
nisation, and so on. Isolationism and autarky 


Swadeshi 


errors in the past that have been 
pointed out to the public; but it seeks 
to correct them, not in an administra- 
tive sense but at a fundamental level, 
by introducing correctives based on its 
notion of Hindutva. Thisisclearfrom 
its election manifesto. It is also clear 
that many do not agree, but that 15 
another matter. ` 


T.. the BJP is setting the agenda 
in much the same way as the Congress 
did some years ago. In its insistence 
on Hindutvathe BJP differs fromall the 
other parties, including many who are 
its coalition рагќпегѕ.* For the time 
being, in the interests of being in 
power, it has said that this matter will 


‚ not be part of the National Agenda of 


Governance of the ruling coalition. 
But itis unlikely to give it up all toge- 
ther. What it can do, it will probably 
do. The effect of that, so far, has been 
anything but positive. А 

It would appear from all this that 
the economic conient of the party’s 
programme is derived from some- 
thing else. It is not a distinct entity 


within that ideology, but an aspect — , 


are not ruled out in this view. Some arguc that 


'eliminating all foreign influences can only rc- 


sult in good. 


4. There are many rcasons why other parties 
have come together with the BJP in the recent 
elections. Onc is opposition to the Congress 
— as in the case of the Telugu Desam Party. 
Another is local considerations. as in the casc 
of Jayalalitha's AIADMK. The Samata Party 
is opposed to multinational corporations 
and thus finds the economic.dimension of 
swadeshi as protection attractive. These par- 
ties also have major differences with the BJP. 
The United Front came into being on the 
negative platform of keeping the BJP out of 
power; such an agreement on the basis of ‘my 
enemy'senemy is my friend' cannotstand the 
test of time when the parties are pulled by 
different pressures — as the TDP case shows. 
Butitdidleavebehind some positive features, 
such as respect for federalism. It showed that 
coalitions without charismatic leaders fromthe 
Nehru family can work. What is needed is 
agreementon aconcrete programme of action 
to which many parties are committed; the 


not necessarily major — of Hindutva 
itself. Thus, fora student of economics, 
it is not easy? to identify the different 
strands that go into the ‘economic 


package’ of this political party. Forthe - 


party itself this may not be an impor- 


“tant question. ‘Look after Hindutva, 


and the economy will look after itself" 
seems to be the basic attitude — or 
premise, of the BJP. 

The nuclear explosions are, I 
think, evidence of this attitude. They 
were important in terms of an asser- 
tion of Indian pride—and Saturday the 
16th was celebrated by the BJP — not 
the ruling alliance, but the BJP — as 
gaurav divas Ifthe country’seconomy 
suffers as aresult of sanctions imposed 
by the international community led by 
the United States, it is proof of their 
ill intentions towards us. It streng- 
thens the swadeshi idea. And it is not 
inconsistent with moves to attract 
foreign investment after the blast, 
because that will be seen as increased 
respect for a nuclear and powerful 
India. There is no inconsistency invol- 
ved because there is no basic theory 
involved. | 


ІТ is particularly so because the 


party has co-opted issues and рго- 


grammes from many others asit went 
along. The uncharitable can say that 
for a party that never understood the 
economy this is understandable 
opportunism. For exarnple, its ideas 
onself reliance —swadeshi, touse that 
confusing term— have alot in common 


country seems to be far from that goal. The 
issues that divide political parties are many, 
and ] doubt we have seen the last of such 
alliances. 


5. I find it difficult to think of any from among 
say the top 100 Indian economists who openly 
ally themselves with the BJP. It has not been 
able to reconstitute the Planning Commission, 
and justification for its policies has not been 
coming from the group of nationally respected 
economists. It was different with the earlier 
regimes. 


—- 


with what was often understood asthe 
position of the left. Thatis, thatthecoun- 
try must build upa self-reliant domes- 
tic industry, with protection if need Бе, 
to stand against imperialism. Again, 
for the same reason, the left has been 
a strong proponent of the public sec- 
tor. The BJP has also made pro-public 
sector noises, but without the ideo- 
logicalreasoning ofthe left. Thus, the 
proposal to disinvest to raise money 
is easy to understand; the problem is 
to justify itto a sceptical public. 


Т has reasons for opposing 
Congress type globalisation. It has 
reasons for opposing the opening up 
of the insurance sector, or the kind of 
reforms that have been introduced in 
the financial sector. The privatisation 
of nationalised banks, the permission 
to start new private banks, the expan- 


- sion of foreign banks, the setting up of 


local area banks — these are all things 
that the left is opposed to, but which 
the Congress and the United Front 
governments introduced. In spite of 
such agreements, the left would not 
join hands with the BJP with which it 
hasYundamental differences. The BJP 
had mildly opposed these policies when 
in the opposition to the United Front. 
But its reason is simple: it ‘hurts’ India 
in some (ill-defined) sense. The left 
opposes them ideologically. 

The left had developed these 
ideas in the context of a fight against 
imperialism, and they were grounded 
ina well defined ideology. For our pur- 
pose here, it is not pertinent whether 
the left is correct or not: the left has an 
ideological position from which its 
programmesare logically derived. The 
BJP does not. Yet, the BJP has taken on 
many of the left’s programmes. These 
same programmes are now packaged 
in Hindutva. Defying the World Bank 


6. Itis not clear how this differs from the old 
Nehruvian import substitution industrialisa- 
tion model. 


and the WTO (while following our 
commitments to it completely in its 
export-import policy —which perhaps 
is the policy of the Lok Shakti) are 
patriotic actions in this framework. 
What is to be done after such defiance 
is leftunsaid. Defiance, it would appear, 
is enough. It restores our national 
gaurav! 

The BJP speaks of liberalisation, 
but opposes globalisation.’ It has 
the support of a number of important 
Indian industrialists. Many years 
ago, Viren Shah was an MP from this 
party. Today, people like Rahul Bajaj 
have given it their support. These 
groups argue for some kind of protec- 
tion, but given that they have faced the 
heat of competition and lost market 
share, itis probably self-interest suit- 
ably disguised. Of course, that in itself 
does not make it wrong. 


S... India had a long regime of 
protection, in which some groups got 
an advantage, such relationships have 
been useful to some of the BJP cons- 
tituents. Is the BJP just paying off a 
political debt by talking of swadeshi, 
or has it a sound basis in reason for 
what it is doing? The withdrawal of 
several budget proposals when its 
supporters — or vested interests — pro- 
tested, showed a lack of economic 
logic; it was simple opportunism. We 
must remember that much water has 
flown down the Ganga in the last 
seven years. Is it feasible now to talk 
of liberalisation without globali- 
sation? How and why?* The issues 
have to be spelt out in concrete detail, 
not fuzzy intentions. The manifesto, 


7. My own position.on these issucs has been 
spelt out in Crisis and Response. Madhyam 
Books. New Delhi, 1996. 


8. These issues have been discussed in Amit 
Bhaduri and Deepak Nayyar: The Intelligent 
Person's Guide to Liberalisation. Penguin. 
New Delhi, 1996, But I do not think the BJP 
would go along with this formulation. 


the NAG and the budget’ have little to 
say about all this. The budget, if any- 
thing, shows an ostrich-like attitude 
tothe economy. 


Ү. the BJPsupported the Congress 
government led by Р.У. Narasimha 
Rao when it reversed long standing 
policy and adopted a policy of libera- 
lisation and globalisation. If it were 


not for the support of the BJP in 1991, 


the new economic policy would never 
have survived. Yet, the party remained 
in opposition because Hindutva kept 
it distinct. For itto now claim that there 
were fundamental flaws in the new 
economic policy is simply untenable. 
This feat was possible because-the 
economy was not its main concern — 
Hindutva was, and that was better 
captured by the Masjid-Mandir issue. 


` Rath yatras are more important than 


economic policy! More correctly, 
economic policy follows from a rath 
yatra. 

In states where it is in power, it 
has negotiated loans from the World 
Bank іп U.P. and Haryana, forexam- 
ple, for power sector reform. The con- 
ditions set by the World Bank do not 
differ, forexample from those in Con- 
gress ruled Orissa — the forerunner of 
power sector reforms of the World 
Bank type. There is therefore no rea- 
son toexpect that it has anything very 
different in mind forthe country. 

In а real sense, the BJP must be 
given political credit, along with 
Narasimha Rao, forthe new economic 
policy. Asan opposition party it could 
have voted against the Congress eco- 
nomic package: indeed, it would have 
been expected to play its role as an 
opposition party. Itdid notdo so. And 
the reason can only be that economic 
issues are peripheral to its vision of 
India. Its battles lie elsewhere. The 


`9. For my views on the биесі, sce economic 


and Political Weekly, 8 Junc 1998. 
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economy isa minor nuisance that has 
to be dealt with. It is a political head- 
ache to be treated with paracetemol or 
nuclear blasts — it does not matter 
which. 47 


W.. about the approvals for 


foreign investment that the Industry 
Ministry, under the control ofthe BJP’ s 
Sikandar Bakht, has been awarding at 
breakneck speed? What about its soft 
line in the Maruti dispute? Does this 
not contradict its Hindutva/swadeshi 
line? Is the government in any way 
aware of any inconsistency in this 
matter? 

How does the ruling coalition 
characterise the economy? Letus con- 
sider the fiscal situation. The BJP has 
kept the finance portfolio because of 
the power that this ministry can wield. 
The PM was unable to get his first 
nominee for the job. Itdid not seem to 
matter! If the economy was on top of 
the agenda, this ministry could nothave 
been treated in this cavalier manner. 
The Planning Commission has only a 
deputy chairman —an important party 
member, but it has yet to be recons- 
tituted — and he has been busy with 
international diplomacy. For a party 
that considers the economy impor- 
tant, this should have been a matter of 
priority. 

Finance Minister Yashwant 
Sinha has talked of tough decisions. 
He has promised to reduce the fiscal 
deficit. Theearlier governmentfailed 
to do this, while ignoring the revenue 
deficit—the difference between annual 
income and expenditure of the state. 
The fiscal target can be achieved by 
further reducing the role of govern- 
ment in the economy — something 
that the BJP may not be averse to in 
some sectors. But how? His budget, if 
anything, has aggravated both the 
deficits. 

Recently, the coalition faced 
problems when itchoseto promulgate 


Swadeshi 


ordinances to set up regulatory agen- 
cies for pricing electric power. Here 
it has behaved like any past govern- 
ment, displaying a preference for 
promulgating ordinances to introdu- 
cing bills in the legislature. And it has 
promised that free power for farmers 
will continue even after the agencies 
begin to function. This will increase 
the subsidy burden. Where then is 
the difference in terms of economic 
policy? 


G iven its middle class base, it is 
under pressure to increase the limit 
of income free from income tax. This 
demand may have been relevant in the 
heyday of Indira Gandhi when direct 
tax rates were high. But today, when 
the highest marginal rate is а ridicu- 
lous 30%, this is, in economic terms, 
completely unjustified. Butfora party 
for which the economy is (really) on 
a backburner, the claims of political 
support are probably more important. 
But then, where will the revenues 
come to finance free power to farm- 
ers— and other goodies for others? 

The defence minister has been 
making noises about India’s enemies, 
and the need to be prepared. He comes 
from a trade union, socialist back- 
ground and possibly sees an increase 
in defence expenditure as beneficial 
to his constituency. He has long 
favoured a nationalist stance, and his 
anti-multinational credentials are 
impeccable. He is also among the 
honest politicians of this country. 
But if the government goes along 
with him, where will the money come 
from? 

And now this government has 
taken the irreversible step of conduct- 
ing nuclear tests.’ This has triggered 
sanctions, especially from the United 
States. Is this the BJP’s way of intro- 
10. In the process. giving the go-by to the 


morally strong position we had for not sign- 
ing the NPT and the CTBT. 


ducing swadeshi?!' And if it is then 


why has it cleared so many foreign 


investment proposals immediately 
after the tests? Is that consistent with 
swadeshi? Oris keeping an important 
lobby happy more important? 


1. itis possible to state clearly what 
India's priorities are in the economic 


front we can proceed to try and see 


whatthe BJP government may do. I list 
themasfollows: 

* A large percentage of the 
population is below the poverty line. 
While it is true that there has been 
some improvement in the poverty 
situation in the last twenty years, it 1s 
by no means enough. Therefore, a 
strategy to reduce poverty must be 
given importance in economic policy. 
Thereare, of course, many approaches 
to this. Whether the government will 
continue with the ‘growth is the best 
way of reducing poverty' approach of 
the structural adjustment programme 
remains to be seen. 

* Tt is easy to talk of growth, but 
will give away policies continue? Free 
power to farmers in some states, we 
are told, will continue. How about 
other areas of pandering to special 
interest groups? Will irrigation water 
be priced? What about fertilizer sub- 
sidies? What about budgetary support 


‘for all kinds of things in the public 


sector? Even if some of these are to 
continue, where will the money come 
from? And come without the infla- 
tionary pressures that accompany 
deficit financing? 
* The situation with respect to 
nutrition, health and education conti- 
nues to be dismal. The social sectors 
have been neglected in India. To a 
large extent this is the responsibility 
of the states. A recent estimate shows 
that Karnataka spends only seven 


11. Such an argument was made by Narendar 
Pani, The Economic Times, 16 May 1998. 
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rupees per year (after excluding sala- 
ries) per enrolled child on primary 
education." And this is just slightly 
higher than the all India average! In 


the last fifty years we have spent Таг. 


too little on these two vital sectors, 
constitutional obligations notwith- 
standing. Ifthe BJP weretochangethis 
they wouldreally bedoingsomething 
new. But there has been no evidence 
sofarthatthey will break with the past. 

* Тіс bloated government 
bureaucracy in the Union, states and 
parastatals, needs to be curbed. This 
is a necessary condition for the eco- 
nomy to move forward. Yet, the BJP 
coalition has pandered to the kabus — 
apart from the new pay-scales app- 
roved earlier, it has raised the age of 
retirement. All this does not bode well 
for a public sick of corruption from 
this segment of the population. 

* The fiscal system needs an 
overhaul. The earlier governments 
have spent considerable time in test- 
ing the Laffer hypothesis, but the 
evidence is clearly not in favour. 


` Resources will have to be raised from 


direct taxation. Efforts by the earlier 
government to widen the tax base will 
have to continue. But the BJP in the 
past has promised wide ranging relief 
to different classes of people. These 
will now come back to haunt it. With- 
out such increase in direct taxes; and 
an increase in the proportion of rev- 
enue from such taxes, little can be 
achieved. — 


W. have asituation in which low 


priority areas like defence and subsi- 
dies have political claims on the bud- 
get. We havea situation in which wild 


promises of tax relief have been made 


by the BJP, probably inthe expectation 
that it will remain comfortably in the 


12. Indira and Vinod Vyasulu. Education 
"Finances in Karnataka. A report submitted to 


the District Primary Education-Programme, 
Government of Karnataka, Bangalore, 1997, 


opposition. Or because the economy 
is not its major concern. Today, as the 
leader of theruling coalition, ithastoact. 


. Andithas no ideas of its own, at leastas 


faras the economy isconcerned. 


Т.. irony liesin the fact that the BJP 
may really be ahead of others in the 
questions it has raised. We haveto ask 
what a nation state means today. Тһе 
world today is different from the one 
that emerged from the throes of the 
Second World War. The idea of the 


nationstate has considerably evolved.: 


The Euro has taken birth; the multi- 
lateral agreement on investment is 
being seriously discussed. The mono- 
lithic, centralised state is giving way 
to something else. Markets and tech- 
nology are binding the world together. 
These are developments that require 
serious thought. Recent develop- 
ments must be evaluated; the experi- 
ence of nations voluntarily ceding 
elements of sovereignty, as in Europe, 
has to be much.better understood. 
Whatswill the multiláteràl'ágreement 
on investment imply? What is the 
nature of the nation state in the emei- 
ging world environment? The BJP 


has asked the question, but looked to` 


mythology for an answer. . 

No one will argue that interna- 
tional relations are conducted on the 
assumption that all nations are equal 
—ifthat were so, some countries would 


nothavea veto on the United Nations . 
Security Council. No one argues that 


the CTBT is non-discriminatory. But 
many do point out that, imperfect as 
it is, there were advantages to be got 
by signing it. 

But in an unequal world there 
is no uniformity. There are areas of 
opportunity as Korea has demons- 
trated. History also tells us that nov- 
elty keeps emerging. Historical paths 
are unique — what Korea did yester- 


-day, others cannotimitate today. Each 


country has to find its own path. As the 


Mexican proverb so astutely points 


- out, a path is made by walking. 


The BJP is right in stressing the 
need for India to make its own path. 
But that path has to be made by our 
diverse people building on the many 
things—good and bad — our history has 
givenus. Wecannot go back in history. 
In insisting on the base of onc nation, 
one culture, one people, it seems to be 
ignoring history. Today's nation state 


cannot be modelled on a fortress. It’ 


has to be open to ideas and influences. 
It has to be inclusive, not exclusive." 
To take a narrow view, to deny our- 
selves the benefit of wisdom and 
experience elsewhere, is the politics 
of despair. And now, with Pakistan hav- 
ing returned the compliment by con- 
ducting its own nuclear explosions, 
both countries will face sanctions. In 
an eye-ball to eye-ball confrontation, 
spending scarce money over weapons 
that cannot be used, modernity may 
bypass us both. For neither, it appears, 
is economics a major concern. 


W... each country’s tradition is 


a valuable heritage, that tradition 


‘alone is notenough foreconomic and 


social progress. There is much to learn 
[rom the experience of others, and 


there is much work to do in trying to 


define one's own path to traverse. 
That is a task waiting to be done. The 


BJP, through Hindutva, is not attemp- 


ting it. It is only living in a mythical 
past. f 


13. Historical parallels could be the National 
Socialist Party of Germany with its concept 
ol Aryan purity and the Black Shirts of Italy. 
like the disciplined khaki shorts of the RSS. 
What can we learn [rom thesc historical 
experiences? 

14. The BJP scemly to have embarked on a 
path where it will pursuc its agenda. especially 
in matters that are irreversible. In testing 
nuclcar weapons it has changed the situation 
for all future governments, whatever their 
views. It may be expected to take more 
such steps — especially where the-states are 
concerned. 
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Swadeshi 


Food freedom and 
economic freedom 


VANDANA SHIVA 


GLOBALISATION has generated 
widespread social, economic and eco- 
logical insecurity. It has undermined 
citizen's freedoms and established 
corporate rule. What we need is anew 
movement for freedom from corpo- 
rate rule, the threats from which are 
most significant in the area of food 
and agriculture since food is the most 
vital of all necessities and agriculture 
is the most significant livelihood of 
our people. 

Globalisation has become a 
threatto agriculture and food security 
by allowing global corporations to 
become larger and take control over 
agriculture, and placingtherighttotrade 


above the right to food. It has intro- 
duced new forms of property rights in 
seeds and plants through ‘intellectual 
property rights’ and has introduced 
new genetic engineering technolo- 
gies, such as the ‘terminator technol- 
ogy’, which is the equivalent of the 
nuclear bomb in the field of genetics. 
Food is a good symbol to see 
how the powers of citizens, the state 
and corporations are shifting. On the 
one hand, the role and function of the 
state in guaranteeing the right to food 
is being dismantled. During the World 


Food Summit, the U.S. Secretary оғ, 


State stated that food could no longer 
berecognised as aright since the right 


p 


to food would interfere in free trade 
of food commodities. On.the other, 
domains in which people have orga- 
nised themselves are being taken over 
by the state on behalf of corporations. 
Two examples of this threat to peo- 
ple's freedom in the area of food are 
the denial of farmers to save seed and 
denial of citizens to set food standards. 


Pp on seed have been used 
by corporations to treat the inalienable 
right of farmers to save seed as a theft 
and а crime. Organic standards апа, 
labelling are a means which people. 
havecreated to ensure that food is free 
ofchemicals. For small organic farm-. 
ers itisa means of survival and a way 
of guaranteeing food safety for the 
consumer. 

The U.S is now changing the 
standards of ‘organic’ labelling. The 
USDA willallow fruits and vegetables 
to be labelled ‘organic’ even if they 
have been genetically engineered, 
erradiated, treated with additives 
and raised on contaminated sewage. 
Under the new proposals, ‘organic’ 
livestock can be raised in batteries 
and fed with the offal of otheranimals. 
Organic food is thus being redefined 
to include all that it was meant to 
replace. The law also forbids setting 
of standards higher than those estab- 
lished by the department. Farmers 
will, in other words, be forbidden by 
law from producing and selling ‘good’ 
food. 

Similarly, in the area of geneti- 
cally engineered crops and food, 
while the corporations claim absolute 
rights through ‘intellectual property 
rights’ , they are also ensuring that they 
will bear no responsibility for the eco- 
logical and social costs arising from 
genetic engineering. Genetically engi- 
neered crops and foods are being 
launched inacontext in which profits 
are privatised through IPRs and costs 
are socialised, even though the pub- | 


lic is deliberately kept ignorant of 
those costs. Social and ecological 
costs are hidden from the public view 
through denial of the need for bio- 
safety regulations and the consumer's 
*right to know' through labelling of 
genetically engineered foods. Society 
is thus being pushed into a situation in 
which citizens increasingly become 
victims of ecological and public 
health disasters but can do nothing 
aboutit. They are being robbed of their 
basic rights as producers and consum- 
ers by being forced to accept costs to 
their health and environment, which 
as free and informed citizens exercis- 
ing democratic rights they would 
never accept. 


T.. imposition of genetic engi- 
neering and its potential hazards for 
society is a product of totalitarian 
structures in which citizens are denied 
their fundamental rights to safety and 
security, and are prevented fromexer- 
cising their democratic choice in the 
vital area of food production and con- 


sumption. The emergence of genetic | 


engineering has been based on the vio- 
lation of democratic rights of people, 
and through the establishment of 
totalitarian structures. 

Corporate totalitarianismis dif- 
ferent from other forms of totalitari- 
anism because it is exercised through 
afiction and hence is not like conven- 
tional dictatorships in which the dic- 
tator has aclear identity which people 
recognise and see. Corporate totali- 
tarianism is also different from dicta- 
torships we are more familiar with 
because itisthe only slavery which does 
not need the slave. It rules through dis- 
pensability rather than exploitation. It 
treatscommunities, people, countries, 
ecosystems, species as disposable and 
dispensable. They have no protection, 
nosanctity. Only the dollaris sacred. 

The terminator technology is a 
good example of how the sanctity of 


life is being destroyed and that of the 
dollar established. The USDA and 
Delta and Pine Land, now owned by 
Monsanto, have a patent ona techno- 
logy which leads to the termination of 
seed germination to ensure that farm- 
ers have to go to corporations to buy 
seed every year. When we sow seed 
we pray, ‘letthis seed not be exhausted.’ 
The prayer of Monsanto as expressed 
through the terminator is, ‘let this seed 
be terminated.’ 


M eanwhile, the global corpo- 


rations controlling agriculture are 
becoming bigger and more powerful. 
Monsanto, which used to be a chemi- 
cal company, has bought up seed com- 
panies worldwide, including DeKalb, 
Agracetus, Calgene, Holden, Asgrow, 
Mahyco and most recently Cargill 
Seeds. Corporations like Monsanto 
are genetically engineering seeds so 
that more of their proprietary chemi- 
calsarerequired. Forexample, Round- 
up Ready crops are designed to be 
resistant to Monsanto's broad spec- 
trum herbicide which kills all plants. 
Monsanto's terminator technology is 
aimed at preventing harvested seeds 
from germinating so that farmers are 
enslaved to itfor seed supply. 

Globalisation is thus establish- 
ing asystem in which species have no 
freedom, farmers have no freedom, 
consumers have no freedom, and 
countries have no freedom. We are 
entering a system designed to ensure 
total control of corporations over the 
food system, which translates into 
food slavery. : 

Swadeshi agriculture in this con- 
textof global monopolies needs to be 
based on: 

* protection of indigenous biodi- 
versity as a source of freedom for 
nature and farmers; 

* protection of the collective, cumula- 
tive innovation embodied in our indi- 
genous knowledge systems through 
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alteinativesto western style industrial 
IPR systems by evolving collective 
rights regimes that protect our intel- 
lectual and biological commons; and 
* freeing farmers from chemical 
intensive, debt intensive agriculture 
through internal input, sustainable 
agriculture systems. 


S wadeshi agriculture is based on 
freedom for the earth from poisons 
and toxics, freedom for biodiversity to 


evolve and create abundance, free: 


dom for farmers from debt and pat- 
ents, and freedom forconsumers from 
high prices and contaminated foods. 
The contemporary discourse on swa- 
deshi and swaraj has, however, been 
severely distorted by the discourse on 
globalisation. 

Centralto India's movementfor 
freedom from colonialism were the 
concepts of swadeshi, swaraj, and 


‘satyagraha. Swadeshi is the spirit of 


regeneration and rejuvenation, a 
method of creative reconstruction in 
periods of dependency and colo- 
nisation. According to swadeshi 
philosophy, :people possess both 
materially and morally whatthey need 
to evolve to build their society and 
economy and free themselves of 
oppressive structures. Economic free- 
dom, according to swadeshi, is based 
on endogenously driven develop- 
mentratherthan externally controlled 
development. | 
For Gandhi, swadeshi was а 
positive concept based on building 
what a community has in terms of 
resources, skills, institutions and 
transforming them where they were 
inadequate. Imposed resources, insti- 
tutions and structures leave a people 
unfree and are non-sustainable. The 
collapse of the Nehruvian model 
based on import substitution rather 
than.endogenous development indi- 
cates how patterns of development 
which do not emerge from self organi- 


Swadeshi 


sation are unsustainable. Swadeshi 
for Gandhi was central to the creation 
of peace, freedom and sustainable 
development. It is based on people’s 
economies and their ability to orga- 
nise themselves. Swadeshi or self- 
organisation ineconomic affairs isthe 
basis of economic freedom, without 
which there can be no political free- 


dom, orself-governance and self-rule. 


Swaraj, or self-rule, is the birth- 
right of all people. The phrase that 
echoed mostduring ourfreedom move- 
ment was swaraj hamara janmasidh 
adhikar hai — self-rule is our birth- 
right. For Gandhi, and for the contem- 
porary social movements in India, 
self-rule does not imply governance 
by acentralised state but decentralised 
self-governance by local communi- 
ties. From the mountains to the seas 
‘Nate na raj’ and ‘our rule in our vil- 
lage' aretheslogans of our grassroots 
environmental movements. 


I. periods of injustice and external 
domination, when people are denied 
economic and political freedom, 
reclaiming freedom requires peace- 
ful non-cooperation with unjust laws 


and regimes. This peaceful non соор-` 


eration with injustice, revived by 
Gandhi as satyagraha, has been a 
democratic tradition in India. Liter- 
ally, satyagraha meansthe struggle for 
truth. Itis Gandhi who argued that no 


` tyrannycanenslavea people who con- 


sider it immoral to obey laws that are 
unjust. As he stated in Hind Swaraj: 
'Aslongasthesuperstition that people 
should obey unjust laws exists, so long 
will slavery exist. And a non-violent 
resistance alone can remové such a 
superstition. Satyagraha is the key to 
self-rule or swaraj.”! 

" Swadeshi is not obsolete in 
today’s context. It is the creative alter- 


I. Gandhi, Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule. 
Navjivan Publishing Housc. Ahmedabad. 


1938, р. 29. 


native to both the rule of the centra- 
lised national state of thc Nehruvian 
model and the rule of global corpora- 
tions and global institutions such as 
the WTO (World Trade Organisation). 
Economic freedom requires reduced 
control by the state and minimal con- 
trol by the World Bank, IMF, WTO, the 
G7 and global corporations. It is free- 
dom for the people.of India to have 
secure livelihoods, to have control 
over the policies and resources that. 
make their livelihoods. 


S... agriculture is our predomi- 
nant source of livelihood, the globali- 
sation of agriculture is emerging as 
the most severe threat to a economic 
freedom and the survival of the poor- 
est Indians. The suicides by Indian 
farmers from Andhra Pradesh to 
Punjabis merely the tip of the iceberg 
of the economic stress stalking rural 
India. As farmer Jagjit Singh Brar said 
at a meeting on suicides organised in 
Sangrur, ‘The farmer is losing his self- 
confidence. He has lost his freedom 
and is deep in debt.’ The farmers’ sla- 
very is linked to the new economic 
policies which have encouraged free 
market expansion of seed and agro- 
chemical companies. Costly seeds 
and costly inputs are being pushed 
through costly credit and farmers’ 
debts are rising, pushing ever increas- 
ing numbers to suicides duc to indebt- 
edness.? Future slavery of farmers is 
emerging both through new 'intelléc- 
tual property rights’ and through cor- 
porate control of agriculture. 

` The Eurocentric concept of pro- 
perty views only capital investments 
asinvestmentand hence treats returns ` 
on capital investment as the only right: 
that needs protection. Non-western 
indigenouscommunities and cultures 
recognise that investment can also 


2. Vandana Shiva and Afsar Jafri, ‘Seeds of 
Suicide: the ecological and human costs of 
globalisation of agriculture’, RESTE. 1998; 


be that of labour or of care and nurtu- 
rance. Rights in such cultural systems 
protect investments beyond capital. 


They protect the culture of conser- 


vation and the culture of caring and 
sharing. 


Tk patenting of our indigenous 
knowledge and biodiversity is one 
aspect of colonisation of swadeshi 
knowledge and desi seeds. Тһе pres- 
sure on India to introduce western 
style IPR regimes for seeds and agri- 
cultural inputs is another. 

]n its election manifesto the 
Congress party referred to globali- 
sation as arthic swaraj but equated 
economic freedom with globalisa- 
Поп. The BJP government, which had 
won elections on an anti globalisa- 


tion and swadeshi plank, has now . 


made arapid turn-around, announcing 
that swadeshi is not anti-globalisation. 
The commerce ministry removed res- 
trictions from 336 items in its new 
export-import policy, including pep- 
per and shrimp, remarking that this 
was swadeshi. The industry minister 
stated that he would implement TRIPS 
and that this step was not inconsistent 
with swadeshi." The agriculture min- 
istry announced that it would allow 
foreign direct investment (FDI) in 
agriculture; that this is supposed to 
beswadeshi. 

Be it the BJP or Congress, swa- 
deshi and swaraj are deployed rhe- 
torically, not for economic policy. 
Every government has implemented 
the globalisation agenda when in 
power, even ifithadcriticised globali- 
sation while in opposition. This isevi- 
dence of a growing lack of economic 
freedom and economic sovereignty. 


3. Vandana Shiva. "Arthic Swaraj or Eco- 
nomic Slavery?” The Observer. 3 February 
1998. 

4. Vandana Shiva and Claude Alvares, ‘BJP 
on Swadeshi: the great u-turn?’ Mainstream. 
25 April 1998. 


Inthe process conditions of self-rule, 
self-governance and self organisa- 
tion, especially forthecountries ofthe 
Third World and for the poorest and 
smallest producers have been under- 
mined. Globalisation is in fact recolo- 
nisation and the trade liberalisation 
polices of the World Bank, IMF and 
WTO are no different from the free 
trade treaty of the East India Company 
which allowed a trading corporation 
to take over our land. 

The 1717 firmans granted to the 
East India Company by Faruksheer 


, Firman, the great grandson of 


Aurangzeb, and addressed to the Gov- 
ernors of Bengal, Hyderabad and 
Ahmedabad, were recorded as fol- 
lows: ‘Dilly, January Anno 1716-17. 
A translate of three Phirmaunds 
granted to the Right Hon. English 
East Company for a free trade, by 
Faruksheer King of Indostan.' The 
language and concept of free trade 
was, therefore, central to the East 
India Company policy for laying the 
‘foundation ofalarge, well-grounded, 
sure English dominion in India for 
all time tocome.’* 


Т.. dominant thinking of the 
Indian elite views globalisation and 
trade liberalisation as a miracle cure 
for poverty at a time when the high 
cost and vulnerability of economic 
globalisation have become visible 


` through the South East Asian crisis. It 


views globalisation and foreign direct 
investment as a recipe for economic 
freedom at a time when entire econo- 
mies are being taken over and recolo- 
nised by western powers. 

The South East Asian countries 
carried out all the steps prescribed in 
the globalisation recipe. Today, their 
banks and financial institutions, their 
industry and natural resources, have 


been taken over by western banks and 


5. Vandana Shiva. The East India Company, 
Free Trade and GATT, 1994. 


transnational corporations. Inarecent 
article, Gerald Segal, Director of the 
International Institute for Strategic 
Studies in London, stated: ‘After the 
fall of the Berlin Wall апае collapse 
of the Soviet Union, we spoke of a 
post-Cold War world. What we can 
now foresee, amid Asia’s financial 
crisis, is a period dominated by the 


. West." 


Т. western powers апа their stra- 
tegists view globalisation as recolo- 
nisation of the countries that became 
independent from western colonial 
rule half a century back. Today the 
political parties, including the Con- 
gress, which had played a key role in 
our movement for Independence, 
have adopted this agenda for recolo- 
nisation in its election manifesto. 
What is worse, it calls this new 
arrangement for economic slavery 
arthic swaraj or economic freedom. 
The recipes for arthic swaraj are nei- 
ther informed by the economic real- 
ity of India, nor by the lessons and 
experiences from other parts of the 
world. They are literally lifted from 
the Bretton Woods institutions and 
their prescriptions for trade liberali- 
sation and economic reforms. 

The South East Asian crisis has 
been created precisely by financial 
liberalisation and economic deregu- 
lation. The consequence has been a 
total takeover of the economy through 
the currency crisis and the IMF pro- 
gramme. Foreign banks and compa- 
nies are already going through the 
wrecked economies and buying up 
local assets and institutions at throw- 
away prices. This is the same package 
that the Congress's frying to sell to the 
Indian people as economic swaraj but 
which has only one outcome - total 
economic bondage and economic take 
over. 


6. International Herald Tribune. 27 January 


1998. 
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The Wall Street Journal repor- 
tedthatthe restructuring of Thailand's 
fihancial system is expected to result 
inforeign majority ownership in many 
of the country's 15 commercial 
banks.’ In Korea too, the IMF required 
that foreign investment in the capital 
markets be liberalised and direct 
foreign investment procedures sim- 
plifted and made more transparent. 
Foreign entities will be allowed to buy 
50% of the equity of a listed Korean 
company by end 1997 and 55% by end 
1998, pavingthe way forforeign take- 
overs of Korean firms." © 


W... the election manifesto of 


a major party in the country states that 
the threat of foreign takeover no 
longer exists, that there'is no enemy 
outside, only an enemy within, and 
hence the concept of swadeshi 1s no 
longer relevant; it is either ignorant 
about the state of the world’s economy 
or deliberately misleading its poten- 
tial voters. If it is the former, it is unfit 
to rule; if the latter, it is guilty of be- 
ing anti-national. Instead of learning 
from countries which have imple- 
mented trade and financial libera- 
lisation and are today in deep crisis as 
a consequence, promoters of globali- 
sation repeatedly state that we must 
notbe afraid ofthe world. 

To be aware of the conse- 
querices of liberalisation on the basis 
of the South East Asian disaster can- 
notbe interpreted as fear; blindness to 
facts is not featlessness, it is foolhar- 


diness. To put yourhandinthefire and . 


insist it will not burn is a sign of stu- 
pidity, notsmartness. The volatile glo- 
bal economy is like a fire, and it 
‘burns’ livelihoods and national 
economies. Integration intoit without 

caution and some limits is not а Cure 
for poverty, it is a cause for poverty. 


7. Wall Street Journal. 5-6 Deceniber 1997. 
8. Reuters, 5 December 1997. | 


Swadeshi ^^! 


Itisnotacure for unemployment, itis 
a recipe for unemployment on an 
unimaginable scale. The extent of 
unemployment in Thailand and Indo- 
nesia as a result of the crisis today 
stands at 4 million. In Korea and 
Malaysia prosperous workers are 
suddenly on the street. 

South East Asia is looking 
towards India for finding models that 
provide economic alternatives. The 
concept of swadeshi is even more 
relevant today than during the inde- 
pendence movement. It is the key to 
genuineeconomic freedom ina period 
of economic totalitarianism domi- 
nated by World Bank, IMF, WTO and 
TNCs. Swadeshi leads to arthic swaraj. 
Arthic swaraj without swadeshi is 
like a building without foundations. It 
will collapse. 


Е though we have the colonia- 
lism of the past and recent experience 
of globalisation as recolonisation, 
many commentators continue to refer 
to globalisation as economic freedom 
and equate swadeshi with the past fifty 
years of the Nehruvian model. 


' Gurcharan Das says, ‘There is noth- 


ing new about swadeshi, we have 
practised it since independence and 
"swadeshi will bring back the license- 
permit raj".'"? However, swadeshi isan 
alternative to Nehruvian socialism 
based on centralised state power and 
the usurpation of the functions of the 
community by the state. Swadeshi is 
people-centered, not industry or gov- 
ernment-centered. 

Sharád Joshi in his article, 
‘Swadeshi: the third battle", has also 
equated swadeshi with the Nehruvian 
ratherthan the Gandhian legacy. Joshi 
goes even further to suggest that 
swadeshi means isolation and India 
has been isolated for thousands of 
years. "The'swadeshi brigade is in 
9. ‘The Fatal Charm of Naturalism’ The Times 
of India, 24 April 1998. 


power now. It would try to set back the 
clock and go back to a closed India. It 
imposed isolation in India for thou- 
sands of years. It succeeded in keep- 
ing its domain despite the British. It 
succeeded again 50 years back under 
the banner of socialism, and hopes to - 
succeed this time once again." - + 


H owever, India has been a more 
open society than any other, welcom- 
ing guests and integrating cultures; 
What seems to be common to these 
critics of swadeshi is that they equate 
globalisation with freedom and: 
nationalism with slavery. Our maga- 
zines and newspapers olten refer to 
swadeshi vs videshi, and describe 
swadeshi as a form of xenophobia. 


This is a false dualism and a distor- 


tion of the meaning óf swadeshi. 
Globalisation is the real xenophophic 
project because it extinguishes all 
diversity, it devastates autonomous 


‘small producers. It is a project of total 


control arising from a fear of every- 
thing that is alive, free and autono- 
mous. In fact, intellectual property 
rights, which are central to the globa- 
lisation agenda are based on a racist 
view of knowledge. This racismallows 
the appropriation of indigenous 
knowledge, as in the case of bio- 
piracy of neem, turmeric, basmati, 
pepperand soon. 

Globalisation also breeds xeno- 
phobia by creating massive insecurity, 
which in turn breeds fear and violence 
among communities and societies. 
Ethnocide and ethnic cleansing are the 
gifts of global economic integration 
which robs people of their basic secu- 
rities.!! The concept of swadeshi is 
not based on the fear of the foreigner. 


10. Sharad Joshi. ‘Swadeshi: the third battle’. 
Business Line, 29 April 1998. 

11. Vandana Shiva. Biopiracy: The Plunder 
of Nature and Knowledge: South .End 
Press, USA, 1997 and RFSTE, New Delhi, 
1998. 


Itis based on self-organisation and on 

‘the recognition that economically 
powertul global forces are taking over 
the economic and political structures 
of our society and hence threatening 
the livelihoods and freedoms of the 
people. 


S. uw 15 based on the recog- 
nition that self-organisation is the 
basis of freedom. Since self-organising 
systems are autonomous and self- 
_ referential, though not insulatedfrom 
others, they are at peace with them- 
selves and interact underconditions of 
freedom and peace. A self-organising 
system knows what it has to import 
and export in order to maintain and 
renew itself. It needs nothing else but 
a reference to itself. It interacts with 
its environment, but autonomously. 
The environment only triggers the 
structural changes; it does not specify 
or direct them. It is the living system 
which specifies its structural chariges 
and which patterns in the environment 
that trigger them. At the political and 
cultural level, itis this freedom to self- 
organise that Gandhi saw as the basis 
of interaction between different soci- 
eties and cultures. ‘I want the cultures 
ofall lands to be blown aboutas freely 
as possible, but I refuse to be blown 
off my feet by any.’ 

Тһе Chilean scientists, Matu- 
rana and Varela, have distinguished 
between two kinds of systems — 
autopoietic and allopoietic. Asystem 
is autopoietic when its function is pri- 
marily geared to self-renewal. An 
autopoietic system refers in the first 
place to itself and is, therefore, called 
self-referential. In contrast, an allo- 
poietic system, viz. a machine, refers 
toafunction given from outside, such 
as the production of a specific out- 


put. Swadeshi, in scientific terms, 


12-Humberto R.Maturana and Francisco 
J. Varela, The Tree of Knowledge: The Bio- 


refers to the building of autopoietic 
systems.as the basis of our cultural, 
economic and political life. 
Globalisation is an example of 
the transformation of autopoietic 
systems into allopoietic ones. Glo- 
balisation is not the cross-cultural 
interaction of diverse societies. It is 
an imposition ofa particular culture on 
all others. Nor is it the search for eco- 


logical balance on a planetary scale. . 


It is the predation of one class, one 
race, and often one gender ofa simple 
species on all others. The ‘global’ in 
the dominant discourse is the political 


space in which the dominant local 
seeks global control. It frees itself 


fromlocal, natural and global control 
and responsibility and limits arising 
from the imperatives of ecological 
sustainability and social justice. The 
global in this sense does not represent 
the universal human interest; it repre- 
sents a particular local and parochial 


-interest and culture, which has been 


globalised through its reach and con- 
trol, its irresponsibility and lack of 
reciprocity. 


6... is an anti-colonial.con- 


-cept, notan anti-foreigner concept. It 


is not about people who are outsiders 
—itrefersto structures of power which 
colonise both internally and exter- 
nally. Itis not xenophobic, it is libera- 
tory because it arisés from a spirit of 
freedom, not the basis of fear. 

When the rights of farmers to 
save, exchange and.evolve seed are 
denied, when the rights of consumers 
to safe and adequate food are denied, 
what'we have is totalitarianism of 
а most basic kind, since it is a tota- 
litarianism based оп һе total control 


over the vital necessity — food. Swa- ` 
.desbi and satyagraha are the only - 
.pathstoreclaimingcitizen freedom in 


logical Roots of Human Understanding, 
Shambala Publications, Boston, 1992. - - 


this context of economic totalita- 
rianism. 

. Asociety in which the only citi- 
zens with rights are corporations and 
their rights are so absolute that they 
can totally extinguish citizen rights, is 
nota free society. It is corporate totali- 
tarianism created through free trade 
arrangements. Economies in which 
most people are rendered dispensable, 
andin which most people cannot meet 
their basic needs, are not free econo- 
miesforthe people. They are free only 
for capital. Building free societies 
and free economies implies, above 
all, putting people before capital. 
The liberation of people is different 
fromthe liberalisation of trade. In fact, 
trade liberalisation is based on either 
the dispensability of people or their 
enslavement. | 

How do we build alternatives in 
the context of this totalitarianism of a 
new kind—a totalitarianism based on 
the rule of fictions rather than the gun 
boat, a totalitarianism built on dis- 
pensability ofthe majority ratherthan 
their bondage, a totalitarianism in 
which there is no dictator, no person, 


no government, but all-pervading. 


corporations which are themselves a 
legal fiction? 

Non-violence requires a with- 
drawal from participation in violence. 


: The first step in rebuilding free soci- 


eties isto recognise that globalisation 
is not a natural phenomena, but an 


‚ exercise of absolute power for total 


control. It is a new kind of totalitari- 
anism in which corporations as rulers 
are attempting to gain total control 
over life itself, domains that have so 
far been beyond the control of the mar- 
ketor the state. | 
Thesecondstep inanon-violent 


.search for freedom. 15 to begin to 
reclaim our self-organising capacities 


as citizens and. communities. This 
includes non-cooperation with the 
systems of control that deny us our 


self-organising. capacity. Just as.in, 
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agriculture, the shift from chemical to 
organic farming requires freedom 
fromexternal inputs by buildingup in- 
ternal inputs on the farm, in society, a 
shift to freedom requires becoming 
free of, or less dependent on, the 
‘external inputs’ through which cor- 
porations control our lives — through 
finance, control on knowledge and 
information, through monopoly con- 
trol on production systems. 


W. at Navdanya, are reclaiming 


this freedom for seeds, for farmers, for 
consumers — through a movement for 
the protection of biodiversity. We pro- 
tect seed freedom by protecting living 
seeds and native seed diversity. We 
protect farmers' livelihoods by help- 
ingthem break free ofthe bondage and 
addiction to chemicals and poisons 
and by promoting organic agriculture. 
We protect consumer freedom by 
helping healthy, nutritious, organic 
produceto reach the consumer. For us 
thisisthereal swadeshi agenda. 
Rejuvenating our knowledge 
and skills to meet our needs with our 
ownresources and our own capacities 
is the alternative to the monopoly on 
life inherent in patents on life. I have 
often described patents on life as the 
enclosure of the intellectual and bio- 
logical commons. The alternative to 
enclosures is the recovery of the com- 
mons — protecting the free domain of 
knowledge exchange by non coope- 
rating with IPR laws which make 
knowledge exchange, seed exchange, 
and biodiversity exchange at the local 
level illegal. We can only be truly free 
if our minds are free. Controlling and 
owning the mind and products of the 
mind reflects a much deeper slavery 
than slavery itself. The bodies of 
slaves were bought and sold, their 
minds were not. Under the new regime 
of ‘free trade’, both the body and mind 
of the people become tradable com- 
modities, the property of the power- 


Swadeshi 


ful to be bought and sold freely. 
Breaking free of this slavery requires 
making our bodies and minds free of 
the ultimate bondage inherent in pat- 
entson life. 

We, the Third World people, have 
hadto organise ourselves to define our 
personhood so that we too can govern 
ourselves, fulfil our humanity, defend 
our communities and other species. 
We know what it is like to be exclu- 
ded. We need to remember how we 
organised in the past, how we built 
democratic institutions and cultures. 
Corporate rule has excluded all people 
as persons. It has reduced citizenship 
to being consumers, and by new 
mechanisms such as denial ofthe right 
to know — especially in the domain of 
genetically engineered foods - the 
consumertoo is likeacaptive creature. 
This corporate fiction has to be treated 
as what it is—a fiction, which can rule 
over us only to the extent that we 
allow it to. The most fundamental 
human rights agenda of our times 
is to reclaim our humanity in all our 
diversity. | 


А. inclusive concept of per- 
sonhood is also an inclusive concept 
of freedom since it does not imply 
freedom of one kind for a privileged 
part of society but protects multidi- 
mensional freedoms for all. We can 
only become free people if our rights 
are not extinguished by the rights of 
the corporate fiction. 

АП liberation movements in 
recent history have been partial and 
exclusionist. They excluded other 
species and diverse cultures. For the 
first time we have an opportunity to 
seek freedom in inclusive ways, in our 
diversity, to seek freedom forhumans 
in partnership with other species and 
to seek freedom non-violently. This 
freedom of, and through, diversity is 
the alternative to globalisation. This 
is true swadeshi. 


Trusting our own genius 


V.KURIEN 


SWADESHIto me means trusting our 
own genius to handle our own prob- 
lems inamannerunique to ourselves. 
This is not something that comes 
easily to a nation which had been 
colonised for hundreds of years. It is, 
therefore, tempting to go back to the 
years before Independence to recall 
the flavour of swadeshi as people then 
saw it. It had noble motives. The eco- 
nomic battle was a necessary adjunct 
to the political battle for Indepen- 
dence. Іп 1935, two hundred years of 
living under foreign masters had 
sapped the economic will ofthe nation 
then aboutto be born in little more than 
adecade. Swadeshi came to be under- 
stood in the-spirit in which it was 
meant only by those who went to the 
political battlefield for the freedom 
they socraved. 


It was not, unfortunately, under- 
stood in the same spirit by others 
among us who sat on the sidelines and 
watched. And there were a large num- 
ber of those too. The supercilious 
Briitish remark that something was 
merely ‘swadeshi stuff’, was meant 
to indicate inferior quality and was 
accepted with alacrity by many among 
us. Unfortunately, it was also often 
true. Even after Independence the 
feeling continued that whatever we 
produced was just not good enough. 

Even our own experts were not 
good enough. So much so that if we 
wanted to ascertain quality, we sought 
the opinions of foreign experts. This 
may be a good thing todo if we do not 
have the expertise. On the other hand 
itmay not. We faced the problemearly 
in the life of the fledgling dairy indus- 
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try whentheonly way to preserve sur- 
plus milk was to convert it into pow- 
der. Expert opinion was sought from 
England and New Zealand. We were 
told in no uncertain terms that it was 
impossible to convert buffalo milk 
into powder. Excellent reasons were 
given to us. Being a rather unreason- 
able bunch we decided to give it a try 
ourselves — and we succeeded in con- 
verting buffalo milk into powder. 


| wonder how many today recall the 
acute shortage of formula baby food 
in the market in the late ' 60s. Earlier, 
inthe 1950s, India used to import large 
quantities of baby food from England. 
Many oftoday's middle-aged gentle- 
men and women grew up on Similac 
and Cow & Gate. When the baby food 
imports were slowly turned off after 
1956 ittook some time for our indus- 
try to gear up. It was during this period 
that we at Amul were told to get the 
expertise from abroad to produce baby 
food in India. I was asked by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture to seek collabora- 
tion agreements with the world’s best 
baby food manufacturers. When I 
went to Switzerland and met some 
of them I was turned down flat. Our 
Swiss friends said that baby food 
could not be manufactured in India. 
For one thing, it required sterile con- 
ditions at a level that could never be 
ensured in India. For another, they 
could not trust ‘native’ managers to 
run the plants and it would be impos- 
sible to run a plant entirely with for- 
eign experts in India. 

When I returned empty-handed 
and told my minister what had tran- 
spired, he wanted toknow what I pro- 
posed to do. I told him that since the 
Swiss were so convinced that it could 
not be done, апа they had excellent 
reasons, we, who were unreasonable 
people, would go ahead and produce 
the baby food for the Indian market: 
Thus it was that Amul Baby Food 


Swadeshi 


swept the market. It was only then 
that the Swiss sat up, took notice and 
sought permission to manufacture 
baby food themselves in India. What 
was impossible suddenly became pos- 
sible. It made us understand that the 
opinions of foreign experts on any 
subject of importance to Indiaare dic- 
tated by the economic interests of the 
countries they come from. So long as 
they coincide with our interests the 
advice is likely to be valid. If they 
come into conflict with the interests 
ofthe adviser's home country he will 
offer advice to suit his country’s inter- 
ests, not ours. 

There is thus a realistic side to 
swadeshi. There are many things that 
we know nothing about. The expertise 
exists abroad. We should have the 
understanding to first know what it is 
that we have no knowledge of and the 
humility to seek it from another coun- 
try ifnecessary. There are many areas, 
however, in which we have perfectly 
good expertise, often better suited to 
ourown conditions. We should be able 
to look for such areas and capitalise on 
thatexpertise. 


Б is primarily an agricultural 
country and it will remain soforalong 
time to come. There is much to learn 
from abroad about modern agricul- 
tural practices. The knowledge can be 
brought home and used for our own 
purposes in whatever manner suits 
our best interests to raise productivity 
levels. For instance, capitalising on 
the Green Revolution resulted in our 
present day self-sufficiency in agri- 
culture. Similarly, by using foreign 
food aid for our own purposes, we һауе 
today become the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of milk. The story is worth 
recounting because food aid could so 
easily have led toeconomic disaster. 
When Lal Bahadur Shastri, the 
Prime Minister, visited us at Anand to 
inaugurate a cattle feed plant, he was 


impressed with Amul and suggested 
that the spirit of Amul should be rep- 
licated in other parts of the country. To 
that end the National Dairy Develop- 
ment Board was formed. But the mere 
formation ofthe Board meant nothing. 
The Board had no money and none 
was forthcoming from the Govern- 
ment of India. How then was one to go 
about replicating Anand in other parts 
of the country? This dilemma stayed 
with us for some time. We then noticed 
that the formation of the European 
Economic Community had resulted in 
the guaranteed purchase by the EEC of 
the agricultural produce of the mem- 
ber-nations' farmers. This included 
dairy products. 


Q.. the next few years the EEC 
found itself sitting on a growing 
mountain of milk powder and butter. 
Now powder and butter costs money 
to preserve and the EEC had no mar- 
ket in which it could be sold. It was 
clear that a lot of the powder and but- 
ter had to be simply given away. It 
could not be got rid of in the Ameri- 
cas. The African nations would per- 
haps be persuaded to accept some of 
it, but that would be no more than a 
pinch here and there. The commu- 
nist East was out of political bounds. 
That left just two countries with large 
populations: China and India. Butthe 


Chinese do notdrink milk. Itwas, there- ` 


fore, clear to us at the Dairy Board that 
one day some kindly gentleman from 
the EEC would arrive in New Delhi and 
offer the Government of India milk 
andbutterasfoodaid. Had we accepted 
the food aid and distributed it free to 
our people, our domestic market for 
milk and its products would have 
collapsed. The only way this aid could 
be used was to channel it through a 
responsible agency which would use 
the aid ina proper manner. 

The Dairy Board, therefore, 
offered to accept the food aid on behalf 


+ 


of the government. We reconstituted 
the butter and powder back into milk 
and sold it in the market at a price not 
below the ruling price of milk. We thus 
protected the market from collapsing 
and monetisedtheaid received. Having 
done so we used the funds generated 
to build four large Mother Dairies in 
the four major metros of the country. 
That was the beginning of Operation 
Flood. Wecreated the market for milk 
in the big towns and then proceeded 
to set up the cooperatives to supply 
milk from the rural areas to the urban 
areas. 


N obody taught us what to do. 
These strategies were evolved by our 
people with our genius. The result is 
that unlike the Horn of Africa, so dev- 
astated by food aid, we have been able 
to convert India into a country that 
produces more milk than any other 
country inthe world. 

Iam all for foreign collabora- 
tions in those areas in which we lack 
the expertise. If we do not know how 
to make cryogenic engines for our 
Polar Satellite Launch Vehicle, we 
should get the expertise from abroad. 
But our native genius is enough to tell 
us that we do not need foreign coun- 
tries to teach us how to make fiazy 
drinks out of coloured and flavoured 
water and carbon dioxide. Nor do we 
need foreigners to teach us how to make 
corn flakes or ice cream. In fact, we 
make better ice cream in India than do 
many countries of the developed West. 

Besides, it is not true that our 
own genius cannot solve problems. 
Take the case of the Cray super com- 
puter. After the 1974 Pokhran explo- 
sion the Americans placed sanctions 
ontheexportofcertain ‘sensitive’ items 
toIndia. Among them were super com- 
puters. At that. time our Meteorolo- 


gical Department was working on. 


models forthe forecast of е monsoon, 
a matter of immense importance to the 


economic performance of the country 
since most of our agriculture depends 
on the rains. To create realistic mod- 
els we needed super computers. Since 
the United States would not let us buy 
them and nobody else had such pow- 
erful machines, the only alternative 
was to makeourown. Ourscientists and 
computer.technologists got down to 
thetask and succeeded. Today, a num- 
berofcountries in Western Europe are 
lining up to buy Indian super compu- 
ters because they are just as good as 
the American ones, they generate less 
heat because they use parallel process- 
ing technology and they cost a tenth of 
the American Crays. 


В... there was а similar case 
connected with the Rajasthan Atomic 
PowerStation. Thereactorin the station 
needed a complete overhaul. Since it 
was made to a design originally sup- 
plied to us by the Canadians (CANDU 
type), the Canadians were approached 
and requested to carry out the over- 
haul. They said it would take a long 
time and cost millions of dollars. The 
Indian atomic energy establishment 
then approached the United States 
and received a similar answer from 
them as well. R. Chidambaram, (he 
was then yet to become the father of 
the Indian hydrogen bomb) then took 
up the challenge. His team did the job 


of overhauling the reactor in a matter 


of months at a cost which was less 
than that quoted by foreign experts by 
afactor of twenty. 

It must be remembered that no 
other country owes us a living. It is а 
jungle out there. We have to live, sur- 
vive and prosper, in the ultimate ana- 
lysis, by ourselves and with our own 
efforts. My personal ideal of swadeshi 
simply consists of my country never 
having to look up to anyone else for 
anything. Inessence, therefore, it means 
having an abiding pride in our own 
capabilities. 
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Interview 


with Adi Godrej, industrialistby Ashok Upadhyay 


What are your thoughts.on swadeshi as it is being 


propounded by the BJP and the Swadeshi Jagran 
Manch? 

Onecannot find fault with aconceptthat purports 
to serve national interest; in this sense the concept 1s 
essentially, by which one means definitionally, good. 
The point is how relevant is it to this country's needs 
at this point of time in its history. To my mind at least 
the concerns are vastly different than they were when 
the concept was first invoked. Swadeshi had adeep rel- 
evance at the time of our struggle for Independence as 
astrategic weapon. Itunited the entire country against 
an enemy and gave the country's fight a focus. I 
believed it served its purpose, limited asit was. Intrin- 
sically the concept may still have relevance if you 
define itas a means to serve the country’s interests, to 
benefit the people as a whole and not some section of 
Indians. But its application, as it has been historically 
understood, has grave problems attached to it. This 
country today needs foreign investment, capital and 
technology if the country has to benefitas a whole. We 
should not hinder foreign investment but allow it to 
come in . But only so long as it helps India grows 
economically. Of course, the Jagran Manch would say 
that it is not possible to reconcile the two, that foreign 
investments would impede growth. 


And would they not be right? 

I would say that they are blinkered to the ways of 
the world as we see it today. Globalisation is nota phe- 
nomenon that you can wish away; the world is far too 
integrated in terms of capital flows to permit one coun- 
try to isolate itself from the trend. There is no need for 
us to believe that we can close our borders to the 
globalisation that has bestowed such immense benefits 
onsomany developing countries which have prospered 
asaresult. Thisis whattheJagran Manch people should 
understand. 


But with foreign investment there is also a threat of 
domination? 

True and why not I say; if a more efficient com- 
pany is going to pose athreatto a less efficient one then 
why stop the inevitable or cry foul so long as the rules 
of the takeover game are observed. That is not my 
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worry. My concern is that this country has not provided 
Indian capital with a level playing field to fight the 
threat on an equal footing. We are handicapped from 
the start and that is why the threat of takeover has 
such ominous overtones. Let me give you an example. 
Indian companies either in the public or private sector 
are not allowed to retrench labour. As a result we are 
burdened with a historical disadvantage when com- 
peting with a foreign firm. On this score the latter 
romps home because it carries a lower cost; at least 
one component of its operation is already very effi- 
cient. As for us, we can do nothing to reduce our costs 


by introducing new technology if it means replacing: 
labour. Then, of course, there is the issue of buy Баск 


of shares; foreign companies are allowed to do that to 
buttress their position and stake, but not Indian com- 
panies. Then again the case of the textile mills in 


Mumbai, for instance, is particularly bad because : 


they cannot get rid of their debts Бу selling the surplus 
land, a factor that burdens them with assets of no use 
to anyone. 


Butaren't you making a casefor swadeshi to keep them 
ош? 

No, noIam notasking that the Indian industrial- 
ist be protected. It’s not protection that one wants, like 
we had in this country for 40 years. What Iam asking 
for are the enabling provisions, the removal of the fet- 
ters that tie our hands behind our backs. Then we will 
compete on an equal footing. It is possible that some 
may die but that is part of the competitive game. 


Itall sounds very simple. 

Thatis the problem; the most simple tasks appear 
difficult for political parties in power to perceive in 
terms of a solution. I am not pointing a finger at the 
present government alone. No previous government 
since 1991 has looked at the problems facing the 
Indian industrialist in terms of solutions. To be sure, 
Manmohan Singh started the process of liberalisation, 
laying the grounds for the globalisation of the Indian 
economy. The talk of industrial restructuring began 
then and continued down to Chidambaram’ time and 
still echoes across the land. But how do you restruc- 
ture with all the problems that Indian industry faces? 
Can you restructure your operations without taking a 
view about surplus manpower? 


i 
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Do you think that the BJP with its swadeshi plank сап 
do it? | 
Тат not sure it can. This government is also 


"a coalition one like the previous ones and I believe 


that it 15 as weak in its formation as the earlier ones. 
The Congress lasted five years, the UF much less. 
Chidambaram gave us a dream budget but the coali- 
tion did not last long enough for him to follow up on 
the policies he had announced in his first and only bud- 
get. If those governments could not make the neces- 
sary changes, can this one? I wonder. 


Why not? After all it purports to protect the interests 
of Indian industry. 

That is the point I am making. The Swadeshi 
Jagran Manch uses the concept, but it is just that — a 
concept devoid of any context. It is far removed from 
theconcerns of modern India, concerns that have do with 
the need for foreign capital, competition and a level 
playing field for Indian industrialists. Also, remember, 
as acoalition it 1s notentirely its own master. 


You sound cynical or pessimistic. 

Nota cynic but a pessimist yes, but for the short 
term- not for the medium to long term. The country’s 
fundamentals are strong and our macro management 


has been very good. We do not face the kind of prob- 


lems that the South East Asian countries are facing. But 


you can’t expect GDP to grow if the biggest sectors of- 


the economy lie untapped, if the largest assets in this 
country lie undiscovered of their potential. Take hous- 
ing. Countries as diverse as Nazi Germany and the USA 
under the New Deal in the 1930s engaged in housing 
projects and the attendant infrastructure like roads even 
though the demand did not precede the development. 
In China, the basis of the country’s phenomenal growth 
has its roots in the massive inflow of funds into the 
housing sector. Development there generated demand 
for other essentials like cement and steel and therefore 
justified capacities. Surely the Jagran Manch cannot 
deny the utility of such a development when there are 


‘so many of our citizens sleeping on pavements in the 


metros around the country? 

Second, we should open up the insurance sector 
to foreigners. There is a mistaken notion that they 
cream away our capital. No, in fact they will help 
mobilise our savings and therefore boost overall sav- 
ings and investmentin the country. 


But the swadeshi brigade would only want Indian 
capital. | 


Well, you can't dictate things like that; which 
Indian company would have the resources needed for 
the sector? You have to allow foreign capital into the 
country for the housing sector. China did and no one 
is accusing that country of having bartered away its 
freedom or sovereignty. We have to be clear that by 
swadeshi we mean a system or set of policies that are 
good for the GDP of the country, not for some section 
of society, be it labour orcapital. 


So how do you see 2001? 

That is adecade from 1991. Ido notsee the coun- 
try enjoying the fruits of that process begun a decade 
ago because the transition is not yet over; it has suf- 
fered afew setbacks and the current slowdown will take 
its toll because the upswing may stretch into that year. 
But, by the same token, I do not think the country will 
face the kind of crisis it did in 1991 when itcame close 
to being declared bankrupt. So that is all to the good; 
but the excitement of those early years of this decade 
is missing and that is a pity because it would be a bad 
starttoanewcentury. 


Do you think that by then ideology will be dead? 

Well I can’t answer that in philosophical terms 
but I think that concepts like socialism and swadeshi 
will never die. It seems like just yesterday that the BJP 
was in opposition as the most vocal and ardent repre- 
sentative ofthe far right as against the strident social- 
ismofthe ruling Congress: Now the tables have turned 
andtherightis in powertalks left, a.k.a. swadeshi, and 
we have the Congress in the opposition as the right with 
its most vocal factions talking free market. Yesterday, 
more people in this party swore by socialism; the free 
marketers were the isolated few. Today itis the reverse. 
Both have theirconstituencies even though their num- 
bers tend to fluctuate. . 


So what is good governance? 

Iam not sure that I can answer that in universal 
terms. Let me put the issue in terms of economic gov- 
ernance. I think that the sound management of the 
economy first requires an open mind so as to compre- 
hend the changing world in a more comprehensive 
way. Global changes transform the definition of 
national interests and at no time is this change more 
noticeable than at the present. This is what the Jagran 
Manch and the BJP must realise, that the nature of 
national interests has changed and that, in any case, it 
never meant the protection of sectional interests, be 
they labour or capital. | 
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AGENDA FOR CHANGE: Action Plan for the 
Economy edited by Bibek Debroy and Parth Shah. 
Centre for Civil Society and Rajiv Gandhi Institute 
for Contemporary Studies, 1998. 


ACCORDING to the editors of this volume, the 
programme of economic liberalisation launched in 
1991 has all but ground to a halt, partly because econo- 
mists have failed to communicate the virtues of reforms 
to a larger constituency that might overcome the lob- 
bies and vested interests that stand in the way. Agenda 
for Change is the first of a series of volumes that two 
prominent pro-reform think tanks intend to bring 
out, “о get across the message of reforms... in clearly 
digestible language and form' for the general reader. 
With its large typeface, sparing use of footnotes, and 
coloured boxes highlighting salient points as well as 
summary agendas atthe beginning ofeach short article, 
thebook'sform gives nocause forcomplaint. The sub- 
stance though is another matter. 

There are seventeen contributions covering a 
widerange of issues. Despite this broad-spectrum treat- 
ment, there are major omissions. In their belief that 
external sector reforms were largely on track (the 
essays were obviously written before the BJP came to 
power with a swadeshi agenda), the editors did not 
invite any contributions on policies towards foreign 
trade (except in relation-to agriculture) or foreign 
investment. Even if the volume was to be confined to 
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domestic reforms, it is strange that there is no coverage 
of macro-economic management: apart from sugges- 
tions for curbing subsidies, there is nothing here on the 


government's fiscal deficit and mounting internal debt, · 


or the structure of taxation, monetary and credit poli- 
cies. Irrigation, health care, and employment schemes 
are other topics that are not on the Agenda. These gaps 
would have been less egregious had there not been mul- 
tiple coverage of several other issues: two essays each 
on securities markets, labour markets, and controls in 
agriculture. One of the latter also has much to say on 
essential commodities and the public distribution sys- 
tem (PDS), on which there are two other contributions. 


- Similarly, the essay on reforms and poverty is substan- 


tially devoted to education, which is also the subject 
of a separate article. . 

The authors are all more or less enthusiasti- 
cally pro-reform, but that does not make for unanim- 
ity where their essays overlap. Ashok Gulati calls for 
free trade or uniformly low tariffs in agriculture, while 
Ramesh Chand supports discriminating protection. 
Gulati would substantially dismantle the PDS, while 
Shikha Jha and P.V. Srinivasan prefer to reform it. 
Shubhashish Gangopadhyay and Wilima Wadhwacall 
for wholesale privatisation in power and telecommu- 
nications, while Suresh Tendulkar more circumspectly 
groups public enterprises into categories for complete, 
partial or no privatisation. This could have made for 
an interesting debate, if not a coherent ‘agenda for 


change', but the authors do not engage each other's 
arguments. Critics of liberalisation are not represented 
in this volume, and only a couple of the contributors 
address their concerns. 

Asforthe individualessays, acollective volume 
ofthis kind inevitably forces selectivity on areviewer. 
Ajay Shah begins on arather peculiar note, arguing that 
the supply of savings is fixed, and the role of the finan- 
cial sector is simply to allocate it efficiently. There- 
after, however, he provides a lucid introduction to the 
world of financial markets and makes acogent case for 
institutional reforms involving electronic trading of 
shares and bonds and fuller information disclosure by 
companies. Jha and Srinivasan’ s nuanced assessment 
of the PDS commends it for stabilizing food prices and 
preventing localised shortages, but deplores the high 
costs of maintaining large grain stocks and the 
programme’s fatlure in targeting the poor. Based on 
the experience of other countries, they are aware that 
attempts to restrict access by the non-poor are subject 
toahigh probability of excluding the poor. Given state 
governments’ pathetic record in identifying needy 
beneficiaries, they suggest modest ways in which self- 
targeting can be encouraged: provision of poorer qua- 
lity, simple packaging, and more frequent disbursement 
in smaller amounts so as to cater to daily wage earners 
who may never have enough cash to buy a month’s 
requirements ata go. м 5 

Gulati, on the other hand, would rather scrap the 
PDS altogether, replacing it with food stamps issued to 
the poor which would entitle them to buy from private 
traders who would be reimbursed by the government. 
Although he is rightly exercised by the poor targeting 
of the existing system and the rampant diversion of PDS 
supplies to the open market, he does not recognize the 
much greater scope for abuse his scheme would entail. 
Controls in agriculture, he believes, are routinely 
evaded and create opportunities for corruption; they 
should be abolished. Many of his specific suggestions, 
such as allowing free import of edible oils to replace 
high cost domestic production and bring down prices 
are welcomé, but clearly run into insuperable political 
obstacles. 

For the most part, though, he bases his case 
for decontrol on the need to remove ‘distortions’ and 
improve allocative efficiency. This means a lot to 
economists, but will not be self-evident to the general 
readership this volume is intended for. Neither is the 
case for liberalisation popularised by his insouciant 
admission that many groups and regions will lose out 
in the adjustment process, and that it may take years 


forany rise in agricultural growth to become apparent. 
At the end, he briefly acknowledges that unless tenur- 
ial reforms and complementary infrastructural invest- 
ment are forthcoming, this growth may not take place 
at all. But then why does Gulati not argue the case for 
these measures, which require a more activist state, 
with as much fervour and detail as his case for decon- 
trol and free markets? 

Mass poverty and grotesque inequalities of 
opportunity should surely be the central focus of any 
Indian agenda forchange. Apartfrom the consideration 
the poor receive in the chapters on food policy, there 
isa general complacency about poverty inthis volume, 
an implicit faith in what used to be called the ‘trickle- 
downeffect’ of growth. In the only essay that deals with 
economic reforms and poverty, Amaresh Dubey and 
Gangopadhyay take it as axiomatic that liberalisation 
creates economic opportunities and growth, which 
in turn provides the resources for helping the poor. All 
that is needed, then, is for the poor to be educated to 
avail of the jobs a liberalised economy generates. Space 
does not permit me to challenge this syllogism here. 
Instead, let me question some of their especially mis- 
leading ‘factual’ observations. 

Reporting the results of their own research, they 
show that female-headed households have a higher 
incidence of poverty than male-headed households in 
urban areas but not in rural areas, and that female heads 
of household have lower literacy rates. From this they 
conclude (reasonably) that urban occupations require 
more schooling, but also (unreasonably) that gender 
bias operates in the family more than the workplace. 
Second, they make the common mistake of noting the 
fall in the proportion of population under the poverty 
line between 1987-88 and 1993-94, and attributing it 
to liberalisation. The earlier year was a drought year, 
which pushed up the poverty ratio and thus exagger- 
ated the subsequent decline. Further, the annual 
rate of decline in rural poverty in this six-year period, 
exaggerated though it was, was actually less than in the 
previous decade, and also conceals a sharp increase in 
1991-92. The reforms have made an undeniable dent 
in urban poverty, although employment figures sug- 
gest that this has resulted from an increase in casual 
jobs with higherearnings in the service sector. 

Finally, while Dubey and Gangopadhyay are pro- 
bably correct in asserting that land reforms are politi- 
cally unfeasible (but then so are many of the reforms 
outlined in this agenda for change), they are less than 
accurate in citing West Bengal as an example of land 
reforms not having ‘the desired effect soon enough.’ 
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Several observers with no particular Marxist leanings 
have noted thatthe limited land reforms undertaken by 
the Left Front government have blunted the hard edge 
of rural poverty and contributed to the building of 
community assets and participation in governance—and 
tothe highest rate of growth of foodgrains output of any 
state after 1980. The state government's real failure has 
been in the field of basic education, where socialist gov- 
ernments in Cuba, Nicaragua and Vietnam achieved 
much more under far more hostile conditions. 

West Bengal’s disappointing performance inthis 
area is seized upon by Parth Shah in his essay on edu- 
cation policy. Even the most avid liberalisers seldom 
question the need for state provision of primary edu- 
cation; indeed several contributors to this volume 
argue that privatisation of loss-making public sector 
enterprises and the reduction of wasteful subsidies are 
necessary precisely to free resources for education. 
Shah goes much further: he believes that the same fac- 
tors that make the government incapable of efficiently 
producing goods and services make it incompetent in 
running schools. He artfully compares West Bengal’s 
predominantly state-run school system with Kerala, 
that other bastion of the left, where more than half of 
rural primary schools are private, and almost half the 
students in private primary schools are supported by 
the state. 

Ina novel interpretation of the Kerala model, he 
ascribes the state's tremendous successes in education 
to this combination of public funding and private 
enterprise. He calls for an end to the ‘licence raj’ in 
education, and preaches the virtues of ‘choice’ and 
‘competition’ in schooling, since private schools, like 
private businesses, will then have an incentive to 
serve the consumer. He would link school revenues 
with performance, with grants being based on students’ 
results in a uniform third-standard examination. The 
mind boggles at the idea of primary education as a busi- 
ness, and in particular at the prospect of eight-year-olds 
taking an examination which will determine their 
teachers’ salaries. One can well imagine how such 
‘incentives’ will work in practice. 

Space does not permit me to comment on the 
remaining contributions, which include lucid and 
informative pieces on labour legislation by T.C.A. 
Anant, intellectual property rights by Bibek Debroy, 
and environmental regulation by Amir Ullah Khan. 
On the whole, however, I do not see how this glossy 
publication can succeed in its professed objective of 
mobilizing the supposed beneficiaries of liberalisation, 
among whom the editors include ‘unorganised labour, 
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small farmers [and] the consuming class.’ There is no 
evidence in these essays that the first two groups will 
benefit; on the contrary they, and the majority of the 
so-called ‘consuming class’, will be hit hard by some 
of the authors’ more extreme proposals, such as the dis- 
mantling of the PDS, abolition of export controls on 
foodgrains, and privatisation of primary schooling. 
Blind faith in the benevolence of state intervention has 
failed us, but free enterprise and free markets should 
not be peddled as miracle cures for India’s problems 
of poverty and illiteracy. І 


Aditya Bhattacharjea 


GANDHI’S VISION AND VALUES: The Moral 


Quest for Change in Indian Agriculture by Vivek 


Pinto. Sage Publications, Delhi, 1998. 


IN all the recent excitement about swadeshi and self-- 


reliance, partly brought on by the current ruling 
dispensation’s professed desire ‘to base ourselves on 
our roots’ and even more by its mis-adventure in 
Pokhran resulting in sanctions, the focus of economic 
debate has primarily remained centered on the 
country’s external linkages. In an economy increas- 
ingly enmeshed with global trade and investment 
flows, little attention has been paid to Indian agricul- 
ture, except to argue that the free trade principle should 
be extended to this sector as well. 


In such an environment Vivek Pinto’s slim - 


monograph on ‘the moral quest for change in Indian 
agriculture’ decidedly flies against prevalent opinion. 


Gandhi, more so his Hind Swaraj, is hardly a handy 


reference for the development theorist. To invoke this 
text as a practical guide for the regeneration of Indian 
agriculture, and thereby India, is acourageous attempt. 
Vivek Pinto with his background in theology and 
formative years spent with two of the country's more 
unusual voluntary agencies, is not one to evade a 
challenge. | 

Friend's Rural Centre, Rasulia and Kishore 
Bharti, Palia Piparia, both in Hoshangabad district, 
Madhya Pradesh are best known forinitiating the inno- 
vative science teaching programme, at the middle 


school level. This programme, later expanded by 


Eklavya, was ойе of the pioneering efforts atenviron- 
ment based leárning. What is less well known is that 
Rasulia, under its then Director, Sudarshan Kapoor, 
also experimented with Fukuoka's One Straw Revo- 
lution — naturalist farming which not only eschewed 
chemical fertilisers, pesticides and high-yielding 
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variety seeds but also avoided mechanical tilling. 
Fukuoka, incidentally, reported yields of rice in his 
native Japanese village comparable to the best in the 
world. Overall, the philosophy was to nurture nature 
asthetrue provider. Oneis thus notsurprised by Pinto's 
invocation of Hind S waraj. 

"The root meaning of swaraj is self (swa)-rule 
(raj). Swaraj may, therefore, be rendered as disciplined 
rule from within. ... "Independence" has no such limi- 
tation. Independence may mean licence to do as you 
like. Swaraj is positive. Independence is negative.’ 
India’s development, according to Gandhi, had to be 
rooted in its agricultural and community oriented 
endeavours, while adhering to non-violence, truth 
and love. 

: Pinto draws upon six key Gandhian concepts — 
swadeshi, aparigraha (non-possession), bread labour, 
trusteeship, non-exploitation and equality, and shows 
how Gandhi implemented these concepts in a pra- 
ctical way as rules for those living in his ashrams. 
These he traces to Gandhi's constructive works pro- 
grammes, efforts which form not justa basis for a moral 
critique of development (a phrase Gandhi never used) 
but as a holistic and realisable approach to life and 
living. | 

Much of what subsequently follows, both as 
à commentary on Gandhi's thought and a critique 
of India's development strategy, is well-known. Of 


particular interest is Pinto's exposition of Ј.С.. 


Kurnarappa's survey and subsequent plan for Matar 
taluka in Gujarat and what went wrong with Gandhi’ s 
experiment at Sevagram, Wardha. While going along 
with the six key concepts as the bedrock to sarvodaya 
(welfare for all), it is somewhat disingenious to argue 
that the Sevagram experiment ‘failed’ because the resi- 
dents of the ashram were unable to live up to the ideals 
enunciated. 

Gandhi’s perennial quest for atrue village repub- 
lic, for India to stand as an alternative to western 
civilisation remains, at the end, utopian. His philo- 
sophical inability to come to terms with humans as 
they are — brutish, selfish and capable of unmention- 


able ugliness — has in reality reduced him to a voice on - 


the margins. Nevertheless, many of his ideas continue 
to find echoes in the continuing experiments at ecologi- 
cally harmonious, locally rooted community living 
arrangements. Pinto’s pointing out to the spectacular 
success of Ralegan Siddhi or Seed near Udaipur does 
demonstrate that even in a macro political economy 
gone awry, village communities can still construct for 
themselves meaningful and productive lives — so long 


as they can follow self-restraint, treat both the ‘other’ 
and nature with respect, and marry éthics to econom- 
ics. In doing so they live an alternative. 


Harsh Sethi 


TWENTIETH CENTURY IMPERIALISM: 
Shifting Contours and Changing Perceptions by 
Rajen Harshe. Sage Publications, New Delhi, 1997. 


IT would be useless, if not untruthful, to pretend that 
this will be an objective review. I know the author too 
well not to have been biased in favour of the book even 
before I started it. І сап recall the numerous conversa- 
tions we have had over the last ten years, most of them 
about the state of the profession, its decline and fall. 

I have taken my time in reading this book and 
I don’t regret it. It is the best survey and overview of 
the literature on 20th century imperialism that I have 
read. Though its focus is restricted to leftist theories 
of imperialism, the analysis it offers is clear-headed and 
systematic so that the whole subject is rendered com- 
prehensible, even to a layman or non-specialist. What 
is more, it offers not only an exposition of the major 
theories, but also critiques them so that each emerges 
in abalanced, clear, and orderly manner. 

The book is divided into six chapters, preceded 
by an Introduction. Chapter one, ‘Imperialism through 
radical prisms: a critique’ is an overview of the 
strengths and limitations of the radical approach. 
This is, perhaps, the most valuable chapter in the book 
because it offers a summary of the entire field. It begins 
with Lenin's thesis, Imperialism: The Highest Stage 
of Capitalism (1917). Inasense,that became the start- 
ing point for all radical views on imperialism in this 
century. The chapter also touches on Mao's and 
Nkrumah's extensions of Lenin's ideas. Then the 
dependencistas, or the dependency theorists, are dis- 


cussed. Finally. the chapter zeroes іп on US imperia- ` 


lism which, in asense, has dominated this century. 
Chapter two, *Neo-colonialism in sub-Saharan 
Africa’, as its title suggests, examines how neocolo- 
nialism worked in a specific area. Harshe is an expert 
on sub-Saharan Africa, having written extensively on 
it. This chapter locates the postcolonial state in a mas- 
terly manner, explaining the dynamics of its continued 
domination by itsformercolonial masters. The nextchap- 
ter, 'Imperialism, intermediate capitalist states and apart- 
heid South Africa', explores what dependency theorists 
might call semi-peripheral states. South Africa is seen 
asaprime example of such a 'sub-imperial' state. Other 
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intermediate states like Singapore, Hong Kong, Tai- 


wan, and regional powers like Brazil and India are also 
sought to be placed in this framework. Chapter four, 
*Gramsciàn hegemony and legitimation of imperial- 
ism' shows how the consent of the oppressed is obtai- 
ned through various systems of direct and indirect 
coercion and persuasion. The chapter has an excellent 
summary of the influential and far-reaching ideas of 
Italy'scommunistthinker, Antonio Gramsci. Gramsci 
challenged orthodox Marxian dichotomies such as 
base and superstructure, arguing that the latter is not 
merely determined by the former, but acts indepen- 
dently, often in very powerful ways. There is an excel- 
lent elucidation of the Gramscian idea of hegemony, 
especially as it can be applied to the discourse of inter- 
national relations. Chapterfive focuses ontheerstwhile 
Soviet Union and the complex dialectic between 
imperialism and emancipation, the contradictory tugs 
which the Soviet state both experienced and embod- 
ied. But, this chapter appears to be considerably out- 
dated given the fact that the Soviet Union no longer 
exists. . a 

The last chapter, ‘Perceptions on imperialism’, 
not only offers a recapitulation of the major points 
and position, but also shows the great adaptability of 
capitalism. As Harshe observes, ‘capitalism has demo- 
nstrated an uncanny knack of embracing diverse 
political forms atthe superstructure level' (243). It sur- 
vives and perpetuates itself by unleashing ‘combined 
and uneven development’. It is, in the ultimate analy- 
sis, a hierarchical system which promotes ‘dominant- 
depended ties at several layers’ (244). That is what 
accounts for its omnipresence and omnipotence. 

A great strength of this book is the enormous 
amount of theoretical and empirical information that 
it absorbs, analyses, and re-presents. The wide range 
of references does.not imply a lack of corresponding 
depth; on the contrary, Rajen has that rare ability to 
get to.the heart of the matter in a few sentences or so. 


_ There is, thus, no flab or fibbing. The analysis is inci- 


sive, cogent, and coherent. The manner of writing, too, 
is not just pleasant but accurate. On the whole, this work 
should be recommended as a model of how social sci- 
ence scholarship should be conducted and presented. 
Ido, however, have some criticism to offer at the 
end of so much praise. I was rather disappointed that 
the book attempted no original theorising but was con- 
tent with merely restating and explaining other 
people’s point of view. Rajen’s contribution lies in 
understanding and rearranging already available texts 
and theories. Next time, I hope he is bolder and ven- 
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judged by criteriaapplicable to others. 


tures to offer his own theories and explanations of 
how the world works. . "T 

I was also disappointed that while the book 
touched on radical and liberal thinking, it failed to 
engage with Indian thinking on imperialism. Perhaps 
this was out of the purview of the book, yet I would - 
have been happy ifat least half a page might have been 
devoted to some alternative ways of critiquing and 
resisting imperialism which India offered to the world. > 
Gandhi, for instance, is conspicuous by his absence. 
Gandhi, as we all know, speaks of modern concerns, 
though not necessarily in a modern idiom. To write a . 
book on 20th century imperialism without taking into 
account the ideas of Gandhi is to me only a sad reflec- 
tion ofthe limits of ourown academic discourse. 


Makarand Parajape 


REASONS FOR HOPE: Instructive Experiences 
in Rural Development edited by Norman Uphoff, - 
Milton J. Esman and Anirudh Krishna. Vistaar Pub- - 

lications, Delhi, 1998. i 


REASONS FOR SUCCESS: Learning From Ins: 
tructive Experiences in Rural Development, 
by Norman Uphoff, Milton J. Esman and Anirudh 
Krishna. Vistaar Publications, Delhi, 1998. 


THE titles, particularly the former, appear somewhat 
quaint. Atthe end ofthe second millennium, to appeal 
for hope does little to bolster confidence in a people 


_wracked by unimaginable despair. It is not as if it was. 


always so. For many of the years after WW 11 our world 
witnessed a period of unprecedented growth, accom- 


. panied on the average by dramatic improvements іп _ 


the quality of living. Itis, however, equally undeniable 
that this period of growth in material prosperity and 


consumption has also seen escalating inequality, both | : 
_absolute and relative, between regions and peoples. 


And though the ideas of democracy and participation, 


_ asalso aregime of rights backed by.international law, 


have spread, so have terror, violence and insecurity. 
We all have our favoured theories to explain 
the ‘sorry’ state of affairs. Many of them focus on ` 
external forces —colonialism, imperialism, the global 
market — or on ‘lacks’ — an other-wordly attitude, 
insufficient killer instinct, individualism — and what 
have you as excuses for our relative lack of success. 
Some among us even seek to foreground our differ- . 
ence, our exceptionalism; arguing that ‘we’ cannot be 


+ Ihaveasimpler explanation. Our failures, par- 
ticularly in the developing world, are primarily to do 
with a distorted priority mix. In an unequal world, 
groups and communities are hamstrung by insufficient 
control over resources, both material and cognitive, to 
takecharge overtheirown destinies. Given propercon- 


ditions, under inspired leadership and using proper 


strategies, all across the world, poorer groups have 
demonstrated the ability to rework their lives mean- 
ingfully. The two volumes under review put together 
by Norman Uphoff and his associates provide ample 
evidence in this regard. 

Uphoff and his colleagues at Cornell University 
have for over a quarter century been studying rural 
development efforts in a comparative frame. One 
major fallout of their labours has been the demolition 
of the pop theories of essentialism. These studies have 
demonstrated that while regions, communities and 
peoples do have their own specificities, they also share 


common human aspirations and failings, that there are . 


no ‘god’s chosen.’ 

Reasons for Hope, the first volume, brings 
together 18 case studies — from Asia, Africa and Latin 
America — which illustrate how lives of millions of 
rural households have been improved by purposeful 
initiatives. Some of these were initiated by govern- 
ments, others by NGOs. Some had effective donor 
assistance, others progressed with remarkably few out- 
side resources. Some were conceived by remarkable 
individuals, others were the product of team efforts or 
institutional initiatives. 


In all cases, however, success depended on , 


sets of persons who saw acutely both needs and solu- 
tions, who persevered as they innovated, bringing in 
ever-increasing numbers into their programmes. 
Approaches that respect the inherent capabilities, 
intelligence and responsibility ofrural people, and sys- 
tematically build upon that experience have a reason- 
able chance of making significant advances. What is 
needed are organisational capabilities at local levels 


that can mobilise and manage resources effectively for · 


the many rather than the few. Novel ideas and strong 
value commitments that outside resources can support, 
once a significant learning process has been initiated, 
is what makes for success. / 
Many of the cases discussed—the Grameen Bank, 
the Orangi Pilot Project, BRAC, AMUL, SANSA in Sri 
Lanka, the work of the Population and Community 
Development Association in Thailand — are familiar, 
as are the inspiring individuals behind these efforts. 
Yet, what makes this collection different from many 


others is the emic, the insider participant view. Under- 
standing how things happen іп the words of those ‘who 
made them happen’ can be inspiring; more so since the 
stories are presented notas self-praise but with warts. 

My own personal favourite is the Orangi Pilot 
Project on the outskirts of Karachi. Akhtar Hameed 
Khan, earlier known as the father of the Comilla 
experiment, is genuinely an incredible figure. Having 
cut his teeth as a civil service officer in Bangladesh 
(then East Pakistan), at an advanced age (he is now over 
80) he took on work in a strife-torn immigrant settle- 
ment and demonstrated that on extremely low resour- 
ces urban life in our megalopolises can be improved, 
of all things through simple sanitation techniques, is а 
story that demands to be heard. It is another facet that 
Khan Saheb was in his old age charged by fanatic 
mullahs for blasphemy, just because one of his poems 
for children was interpreted by these bigots as insult- 
ing to Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet. But the man 
and the work continues. 

Thecompanion volume, a more conventional егіс 
account presents the analyst's view of these efforts. It 
is interesting that the authors/editors hesitated to use 
the words success and sustainability because they are 
so often overblown and could prove fickle. The crite- 
ria that they favour are well-being, productivity and 
empowerment — a happy combination of the internal 
andexternal. : 

Each case highlights the importance of commit- 
ments, of generating internal resources, the value of 
learning, of cooperation and participation, of sequen- 
tial scaling up and of being able to diversify. АП 
through the key factor remains a learning mode — iden- 
tifying problems and weaknesses, experimenting, 
evaluating, and modifying. It is this self-critical pos- 
ture and self-image that conveys an ongoing search 
forrelevance and excellence. 

Interestingly the authors do notlocate withdrawal 
as a crucial parameter. I recollect that in earlier times 
the favoured word, particularly for external interlo- 
cutors, was catalyst; that we measured our success 
in terms of our ability to move out. Uphoff et al. do not 
see organisational capabilities as finished products 
that can be walked away from once they are in place 


. and functioning. Relationships may and should 


change, butthey should not snap. Possibly why an Ela 
Bhatt, V. Kurien, Raj Arole, Anna Hazare and many 
others continue an association with theirefforts, albeit 
inanaltered capacity. 

* More than the wealth of detail and nuggets of 
insights which mark these volumes, what is moving is 
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their tone and temper. For once the focus is not on how 
many different ways we get it wrong, but how, inthe most 
trying of circumstances, we can strive to getitright. Asa 
cognitive shift, this is crucial, particularly in societies 
prone to despair. Second, there is no presentation of any 
magic formula. Different parameters in different com- 
binations work in different situations. Problems may be 
universal; solutions are context specific. 

Finally, a word of advice to ruling regimes. Slo- 
gans of swadeshi or swavalambam acquire content 
only if the leadership has respect for the people. Learn 
to listen before preaching. 


Harsh Sethi 


WAGES OF FREEDOM: Fifty Years of the Indian 
Nation-State edited by Partha Chatterjee. Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1998. 


THIS collection of reflections by academics on the past 
fifty years of Indian history provides a richly opinion- 
ated study of the country’s development, albeit some- 
what narrow in ideological focus. Volumes made up 
of separate contributions by authors tend to be some- 
what uneven both in quality and in coverage. This is 
no different and the number of times the respective 
authors cite their own work indicates that there is little 
that is new in theirarguments. Notable academics such 
as Rajni Kothari and Prabhat Patnaik offer chapters on 
political and economic development that are incisive 
but will present little that is new to those who know their 
previous work. Achin Vanaik and Sudipta Kaviraj 
offer passionate and perceptive accounts of foreign 
policy and the culture of democracy respectively. 
There is an attempt to broaden the scope of the book 
with chapters on art and the cinema, but these are still 
‘political’ inthenarrow sense ofthe word, and written 
in such a way asto remove any of the colour and attrac- 
tion of the subject matter that might distract from the 
analysis. This is a retrospective study written from a 
contemporary academic perspective, which means 
rigour takes precedence over readability. 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading, 
for it does not really tackle the concept of India as a 


nation-state. It is simply taken as given that India is _ 


one, and although there is much in the wide ranging 
and detailed historical analysis contained in the book 
that implicitly relates to the concept, the suspicion lin- 
gers that the phrase has been chosen more for its vogue 
in political science jargon rather than for any substan- 
tive reason. | 


Swadeshi 


The construct of the nation-state is a powerful 
but essentially elusive one. Powerful because of its 
evocation of unity and legitimacy; essentially elusive 
because humans define themselves as much by their 
differences as by their similarities and hence a natio- 
nalistic homogeneity is impossible to achieve. The 
artificialness of the nation-state does not mean it is 
meaningless, and much of its power comes because it 
can be invoked so flexibly and with completely con- 
tradictory political ends. So nationalism is at once both 
everyone's friend and everyone's enemy. 

What exists is the state, and the interaction 
between the state and society determines the political 
health of a country. One's conception of the ‘nation’ 
can be seen to be the lens through which this relation- 
ship is viewed, which in turn determines how it is 
implemented in terms of laws and institutions. This 
inclusive ‘nationalism’ accepts ideological vision from 
communism, to liberalism and regional separatism. As 
such it adds little to one's objective understanding of 
politics since the ‘nation-state’ merely becomes what 
people say it is, but, since ideas do influence politics, 
much contextual richness is lost without it. Focusing 
onthe nation-state forces one to relate ideology to how 
the state and society is actually constructed, and is 
hence useful in providing a practical test of otherwise 
abstract ideas and ideals. 

India is clearly difficult to view in terms of a 
‘nation’ as something above or apart from the state. 
Mostclearly visible is the huge scar of Partition. In her 
discussion of the formation ofa national art collection, 
Tapati Guha-Thakurta describes an exhibition of 
Indian art which opened in London in 1947 offering a 
‘complete, unfragmented display of what would hence- 
forth be arbitrarily divided as the art of India and Paki- 
stan’ (91). Such arbitrary divisions are the foundation 
of all states and the source of the inconclusivity of 
nationhood. But defining the boundaries of a state 
does not solve the problem of the nation-state. The 
final chapter of this book deals with North East India 
in which Subir Bhaumik gives a chilling description 
of the breakdown of state authority amidst competing 
and incompatible claims of nationhood, and the fail- 
ure to establish political units which are acceptable to 
the people. The intractable problem of the nation-state 
cannot be defined out of existence. i 

Hence, when, in his introductory chapter, Partha 
Chatterjee describes the creation of the nation-state as 
Nehru’ s most significant achievement, my interpreta- 


tion is that Nehru was a key player in the consolida- : 


tion of the Indian state as we see it today, and acted ina 


—— 


way which was driven largely by his vision of what 
the nation-state should be. This vision was of a secu- 
lar democracy witha strong political and economic role 
for the central government. But, as Chatterjee points 
out, the implementation of this vision was not a com- 
plete success. Taking, as itdid, the instruments of state 


control bequeathed by the British and accepting, rather ` 


than challenging the traditionally powerful land own- 
ing and industrial interests, there was ‘acontradiction 
between its modernising aspirations and its commit- 
mentto democracy' (16). 

This limitation of the Nehruvian state is taken up 
by Rajni Kothari who, in his chapter on the develop- 
ment of the democratic process, notes that the Congress 
system, ‘while allowing a great deal of internal flexi- 
bility and along period of stable democratic function- 
ing, nonetheless produced а centralised, bureaucratic 
apparatus that was lacking ineffective distributive poli- 
cies and any sound philosophy of justice’ (27). And the 


, economic model at the heart of Nehru’s modernising 


vision is denounced in a typically waspish attack by 
Prabhat Patnaik, at the root of which he places the fail- 
ure to seriously tackle the issue of land-reform. 

The Indira and Rajiv Gandhi periods are passed 
over rather lightly, seen essentially as a period of 
decline in which the worst elements of the system were 
exaggerated at the expense of the best. This seems to 
me unfortunate, for particularly under Indira it was the 
increasingly desperate drive to maintain and develop 
a united national consciousness and concomitant 
neglect of effective state institutions, that were largely 
responsible for so many malign and destabilising 
activities. Here the faults of the Nehruvian state seem 
magnified; the over-centralisation, dominance of an 
extra-parliamentary clique, and rhetorical extrava- 
gance bearing little relation to what the government 


was actually doing. It is the period-when the Constitu- ` 


tion is amended so as to describe India as a ‘socialist’ 
country, but when governmental ideology and prac- 
tice become almost completely divorced. The evidence 
is of an attempt to invoke a nation-state that does not 
tally with how society actually operates. 

| А glimpse of the ethos of the period - the fear, 
arbitrariness and the confusion between India/Iridira 
—is given in M. Madhava Prasad’s chapter on the cin- 


ema, describing the excessive censorship during the ` 


Emergency: 
‘Kissa Kursi Ka was refused a certificate because 
two out of five members of the censor board thought 
it “was derogatory to the democratic situation". The 
film was about corruption in politics and included 


references to Congress politicians. The revision 
committee’s recommendation of a “U” certificate. 
was also overruled by the chair of the censor board 
who reported the matter to the Central government’ 
(134). 

The government seized all the prints, and when 
the courts sought to view the film it was declared 
untraceable. 

Which leads on to the post-Congress era, and 
alternative visions of the nation-state that seek to 
make sense of modern politics and offer prospects for 
improvement. Is it possible to build a political move- 
ment, or develop a cogent vision of the nation-state, 
which can cope with the diversity and seemingly con- 
tradictory requirements of modern India? The diffi- 
culties are immense. In her essay on ‘Women and 
Citizenship’, Nivedita Menon describes the tangled 
principles of secularism, religious tolerance and state 
intervention that surrounds the issue of auniform civil 
code. Even for the womens’ movement, which has 
relatively clear goals, the means of achieving them 
becomes clouded among the contradictory claims of 
individual and communalrights. 

There is little attempt to either examine or cri- 
ticise challenges to the Congress state from the Janata 
Party, Janata Dal or BJP, but two chapters focus on the 
failure of the communist parties. Both of these hardly 
acknowledge the performance of the communist par- 
ties in power, but discuss on the failure to achieve radi- 
cal or revolutionary success. What unfolds is a tale of 
a quite outstanding series of misjudgements by the 
communist leadership. Leaving aside the splits and tac- 
tical revisions resulting from divergent and fickle 
attachments to the USSR and China, the communist 
leadership denounced and distanced itself from the 
euphoria of Independence, and turned its back on the 
JP movement. The CPI gave support to Indira Gandhi 
when she invoked Emergency powers, and the CPM 
failed to denounce the Congress instigated anti-Sikh 
riots in 1984. An incident described by Javeed Alam 
setsthe scene: 

"Preparation[s] were madeto launcha railway strike 
on 9 May 1949, which was to be the beginning of a 
country-wide working class insurrection. This 
ended in a fiasco. The workers refused to come out; 
the cadres were jailed. The leadership hit back by 
purging the middle ranks for not working seriously 
to make a success of the strike’ (189). 

Javeed Alam stresses the failure in leadership; 
Aditya Nigam, in a reflective and perceptive chapter, 
a more general criticism of the communists failure to 
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build a deep-rooted movement that reflected the social 
needs of the people. He recognises the fluidity of the 


© concept of the nation, that ‘the entire post-independence. 


period can be read as a constantly threatened and 
fragile attempt to go on reinvesting in a pan-Indian 
identity’ (229). His regret (and he writes not only as 
an academic but a CPM activist for nearly 20 years) is 
about the failure of the communists to respond to this 
fluidity and fuzziness and successfully mould it into a 
coherent radical movement, but which instead saw the 
increasingly explicitly fractured nature of politics asa 
threat to ‘national unity and integrity’. 

This raises a question of whether there is a fun- 
damental flaw in the ideology of communism, in its 
conception of the nation-state. This contends thatcom- 
munism, in overstating the importance of class conflict, 
fails to have an adequate response to considerations 
such as regional nationalism orreligion. Further, anorga- 
nisation which seeks to completely overthrow the 
whole political order and which represents a class 
who may noteven be conscious that what is being done 
is in its interest, which is only accountable in as far as 
it achieves a шоріап goal and to achieve this end сап 
use virtually any means, and hence can justify almost 
any change of tactics as in line with its goals, is by 
nature prone to instability and authoritarianism. 

This isundoubtedly putting an unreasonable onus 
of consistency and unity on the communist parties, 
nowadays an isolated and soft target for criticism. АП 
parties compromise, change policies and face splits. 
АП parties аге in some way vanguards, that whilst 
relating to society also try to lead it in some particular 
direction. Nationalist parties like the BJP can also be 
characterised as utopian, authoritarian and based on 
false historicism, but this has hardly been an obstacle 
to electoral success. The failure of the communist 
parties stems partly from problems with the leadership 
and other organisational weaknesses, but also from the 
difficulty in translating their ideology into practical 
measures. As Nigam argues: ‘Hegemony ... can only 
be meaningful ifthe party in question is able to address 
the needs that move the people into political action’ 
(213). This difficulty is by no means restricted to the 
communists alone. 

Kanchallaiah offers a vision of the ‘Dalitization 
of the Nation’, which Kothari also seems to share, in 
which politics is transformed through the politicisation 
and empowerment of the radical, anti-elitist, anti- 
hierarchical, secular groupings which are emerging 
and gain power through coalition formation and accep- 
tance of federal politics. This appears to be a call for 


Swadeshi 


liberalism from below, secular and meritocratic, and 
willing to challenge the traditional structures of soci- 
ety; The hopeful optimism behind this vision is drawn 


into focus in Sudipta Kaviraj's chapter, which starts ` 


off with a lyrical account of India's romance with 
democracy, but develops into a more cautionary dis- 
course. He emphasises the enduring ability of the 
social élites to use formal, and increasingly informal 
processes — language and education — to maintain their 
dominance. This societal stasis does not preclude 
change, but limits its scope. In this light he highlights 
the dangers of popularist movements which are solely 


reliant on a politics of insubordination, with their ten- ` 


dency to degenerate into reliance on symbolic gestures, 


and the dangers of the spread of mediocrity in areas . 


where qualitative discrimination is necessary. 

Achin Vanaik's assessment of Indian foreign 
policy provides the most cogent reformulation of the 
idea of the nation-state. He takes the collapse of the 
Nehruvian consensus and the resulting ‘deep uncer- 
tainty and ideological incoherence in ... foreign policy’ 
(61) as his starting point. He goes on to attack both the 
actors and the theory responsible for India’s foreign 
policy; berating the dominance of the realist approach 
to international relations, caught up in an Americanised 
mind-set, and scathing about the ‘national security 
establishment’, describing it as ‘a disaster’ which ‘has 
been utterly incapable of carrying out the kind of self- 
questioning which is the necessary step towards genu- 
ine and radical rethinking, of recognising its own 
profound limitations as the putative guardians of 
India’s “national security” (62-3). 

His criticism is directed largely at the prevalence 
of simplistic conceptions of the ‘national interest’ and 
‘national security’ which in turn lead to adistorted view 
of the international system as unified states acting ina 
vacuum. But both the relationship between the state 
and society and between state and state are far more 
complex, and inter-relate in a much more interactive 
manner, politically, socially and economically. 
Characterising foreign policy as an interaction between 
‘us’ and ‘them’ is dangerous oversimplification. 
Democratisation throughout the world has widened the 
range of groups and interests that the framers of policy 
must respond to, and this in turn means that foreign 
policy can no longer be simply outward looking, but 
must be sensitive to the requirements of the wider popu- 
Jation. But here again, he emphasises the dangers of 
taking asimple dichotomised approach, in this case as 
‘internal’ and ‘external’. There is a recognition that 
globalisation has ended any possibility of isolationism, 


I 


whilst rejecting the capitalist/neo-liberal regime as a 
solution. This leads him to suggest that ‘[t]he issue has 
never been whether or not to reform and globalise .. 


‚ but how to reform and globalise with intelligence and 


due caution’ (76). | 

Finally, he sets out the principles and agenda of 
an alternative foreign policy. Written before the BJP 
came to power and conducted nuclear tests, it is a dev- 
astating critique of the path which the Vajpayee gov- 
ernment has taken. The appeal of Vanaik's approach 
is not simply in its coherent critique of the current 
theory and practice of foreign policy, butthe formula- 
tion of an alternative which recognises and responds 
to the diversity and complexity of society and interna- 
tionalrelations. 

Ofcourse, itis easy foracademics to criticise poli- 
ticians, and particularly a Vajpayee Doctrine which 
seems to be a three stage programme (2) throw crap at 
the fan, (ii) attempt to clean up the mess, and (И) blame 
the fan. But for a politician what value is a coherent 
view of the nation-state when there are elections to be 


won and money to be made? Going nuclear was one - 


of the few policies that could be successfully imple- 
mented literally at the touch of a button, and although 


` it may have negative long term consequences, it has 


certainly proved to be instantly popular. Other practi- 
cal measures for turning India into the macho, pure and 
self-reliant nation of BJP ideology are not so simple. 
An understanding of the relationship between 
different views of the nation-state and how society is 
actually formulated helps to cast light on why certain 
political movements seem to find it so difficult to 
implement their programme once in power. The cycle 
of anti-incumbency voting seems deeply established, 


: but the political response has not been to address the 


problems of governance, but the route of short-term 
electoral opportunism. Whether the growing accep- 
tance of federalism and coalition politics provides a 
framework in which this 'anti-politics' can be har- 
nessed and put to positive effect we have yet to see, 
although theoretical approaches would suggest that 
log-rolling and rent-seeking are likely to lead to sub- 
optimal outcomes. 

This book casts a disapptoving eye over the 
last fifty years of politics. It is unlikely that many of 
the authors feel optimistic about the prospects for the 
next fifty. In its diverse chapters there is much to reflect 
upon, and in the analysis of the past it offers much that 
will help us understand the politics of the present. 


Alistair McMillan 
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Extracts 


Reproduced below is a short article by Mahatma 
Gandhi, “Тһе giant and the dwarf' and an 'Interview 
to representatives of Scindia Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’, which have a bearing on the current debate on 
swadeshi. 


THE reader's attention is invited to Sjt. Walchand 
Hirachand's letter published elsewhere. It has under- 
gone some corrections in order to represent my views 
correctly [vide pp. 303-4]. The discussion to which the 
letter refers arose out of the formula that ‘there should 
be no discrimination between the rights of the British 
mercantile community, firms and companies trading 
inIndiaand the rights of Indian born subjects.” The for- 
mula reads innocent enough but it covers the most 
dangerous position. 

The situation today is this. The Britisher is the 
top-dog and the Indian the under-dog in his own coun- 


try. In the administration of the country, the Indian . 


generally is a mere clerk. In business he is at best a 
commission agent getting hardly five per cent against 


his English principal's 95 per cent. In almost every ` 


walk of life the Englishman by reason of his belong- 
ing to the ruling class occupies a privileged position. 
It can be said without fear of contradiction and with- 
out any exaggeration that he has risen upon the ruin of 
India’s commerce and industries. The cottage indus- 
try of India had to perish in orderthat Lancashire might 
flourish. The Indian shipping had to perish so that Brit- 
ish shipping might flourish. In a word we were 
supressed in order to enable the British to live on the 
heights of Simla. 


It was not a mere picturesque expression of - 


Gokhale’s when he said that our growth was stunted. 
To talk then of no discrimination between Indian 
interests and English or European is to perpetuate 
Indian helotage. What is equality of rights between a 
giant and a dwarf? Before one can think of equality 
between unequals, the dwarf must be raised to the 
height of the giant. And since millions living on the 
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plains cannot be transported to the heights of Simla, it 
follows that those entrenched in those heights must 
descend to the plains. The process may seem harsh but 
it is inevitable if the millions of the plains are to be 
equals of the privileged few. 

It is to be feared therefore that before we reach 
the state of equality, the levelling process will have to 
be gone through. Justice demands this. It will be a mis- 
nomer to call the process one of racial discrimination. 


_There is no such question. There is room enough in our 


country for every British man, woman and child, if they 
will shed their privileged position and share our lot. 
They mustthen exchange the British army and the force 
of the cities for the goodwill of a whole nation, which 
is at their disposal for the asking. Our goodwill is the 
truest safeguard that we can offer to them and I make 
bold to say that it will be infinitely better and more dig- 
nified for both of us. 

Inthe process there will be apparent discrimina- 
tion felt everywhere. It need not be felt by those who 
realise that the present is a wrong and unnatural posi- 
tion. To show that no racial discrimination is involved 
in this demand one has only to state that Indians who 
occupy entrenched positions behind their British 
patrons will also be expected to come to the level of 
their brethren of the plains. The true formula therefore 
should be this. In order to remove the existing unnatu- 
ral inequalities, the privileges of the ruling class and 
those others who have shared them shall be reduced 
soas toreach astate of equality between all classes and 
communities. 

On the Indian side it must be a point of honour 


with us to hold British lives and honour as sacred as 


our own. This does not, need not, mean the ruin of 
British trade or interest. Those who are resident can 
rely on their disciplined habits, trained intellect, great 
industry and powers of organisation to carve out for 
themselves careers of distinction all the while serving 
the country of their adoption with the loyalty they have 
tendered to their own motherland. 


British trade where it is not hurtful to India's 
interest can be placed, when we reach a state of 
honourable association, оп а favoured basis. And an 
India free from exploitation from within and without 
must prosper with astonishing rapidity. With growing 
prosperity, her wants must grow. With her growing 
wants, must grow also her imports. If at that time Brit- 
ain is a partner or ally, she may well become India's 
chief supplier. 

That is a dream I should love to realise. І have 
been party to the settlement for the realisation of that 
dream. I seek every Englishman's help to enable India 
to gain thatend. My notion of purna 5warajis not iso- 
lated independence but healthy and dignified indepen- 
dence. My nationalism, fierce though it is, is not 
exclusive, is not devised to harm any nation or indi- 
vidual. Legal maxims are not so legal as they are moral. 
I believe in the eternal truth of sic utere tuo ut alienum 
non laedas [use thy own property so as notto injure thy 
neighbour's]. І 


Young India, 26-3-1931 
CWMG, 45, pp. 342-43 


4March 1938* 


THREE representatives of the Scindia Steam № aviga- 


tion Company had an interview with Gandhji at 
Segaon. They seemed to be worried by the following 
among a number of things: 

1) The discrimination clauses. [In the new con- 
stitution under the Government of India Act of 1935.] 
They cited from Gandhiji's article in Young India 
entitled "The Giant and the Dwarf’ the following 
statements: 

"To talk of no discrimination between Indian inter- 
ests and English or European is to perpetuate Indian 
helotage. What is equality of ri ghts between a giant 
and a dwarf? ...’ And again: ‘In almost every walk 
of life the Englishman by reason of his belonging to 
the ruling class occupies a privileged position... 
The cottage industries of India had to perish in 
order that Lancashire might flourish. The Indian 
. shipping had to perish so that British shipping might 
flourish.’ А i 

Is the shipping not to revive and rise to its full 

height ina free India? 


* According to Gandhi — 1915-1948: A Detailed Chronology, 
Shantikumar Morarjee and Gaganvihari Mehta met Gandhiji at 
Segaon on this date. А Я ` 


2) Whatare Indian or swadeshi companies? It has 
become a fashion nowadays to bamboozle the unwary 
public by adding ‘(India) Limited’ to full-blooded Brit- 
ish concerns. Lever Brothers ‘(India) Limited’ have 
their factories here now. They claim to produce 
swadeshi soap, and have already ruined several | arge 
and small soap factories in Bengal. Then there is the 
Imperial Chemicals (India) Ltd. which has received 
valuable concessions. This is dumping foreign indus- 
tries instead of foreign goods onus! | 

_ 3) Then there are companies with Indian Direc- 
torate with British Managing Agents who direct the 
Directorate. Would you call a company with a large 
percentage of Indian capital and a large number of 
Indian Directors or the Board, but with a non-Indian 
Managing Director or non-Indian firm as Managing 
Agents, aswadeshi concern? 

Gandhiji dealt with these points fairly exhaus- 
tively in his reply which may be summarised below in 
hisown words. 

1) On this point Iam glad you have reminded me 
of my article written in 1931. Istill hold the same views, 
and have no doubt that a free India will have the right 
to discriminate — if that word must be used — against 
foreign interests, wherever Indian interests need it. 

2) As regards the definition of a swadeshi com- 
pany I would say that only those concerns can be 
regarded as swadeshi whose control, direction and 
managementeitherby a Managing Director or by Man- 
aging Agents are in Indian hands. I should have no 
objection to the use of foreign capital, or tothe employ- 
ment of foreign talent, when such are not available in 
India, or when we need them, but only oncondition that 
such capital and such talents are exclusive] yunderthe 
control, direction and management of Indians and are 
used inthe interests of India. 

But theuseofforeign capital ortalentis one thin g, 
and the du mping of foreign industrial concerns is 
totally another thing. The concerns you have named 
cannot in the remotest sense of the term be called 
swadeshi. Rather than countenance these ventures, I 
would preferthe development of the industries in ques- 
tion to be delayed by a few years in order to permit 
national capital and enterprise to grow up and build 
such industries in future under the actual control, direc- 
tion and management of Indians themselves. 

3) Answer to this is contained in my answer on 
the second point.’ 


Harijan, 26-3-1938 
CWMG, 66, pp. 389-90 
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Communication 


11 August 1998 


. To: 


Mr. Muhammad Nawaz Sharif 
Prime Minister of Pakistan 


-and 


Mr. Atal Behari Vajpayee 


` Prime Minister of India | 


Dear Prime Ministers, 
On behalf of more than 200 Pakistanis — scientists, 


academics, educationists, architects, doctors, editors, 


engineers, journalists, jurists, lawyers, publishers, 
teachers, writers, poets, artists, filmmakers, cultural 
workers, human rights activists, women rights 
activists, anti-child labour andanti-bonded labour 
activists, developmentand environmentexperts, 
humanresource developers, economists, political 
workers, students and others — I wish to submita 
petition to you against nuclear tests and weapons. 

The 28 and 30 May 1998 detonations of nuclear 
devices by Pakistan, and similar tests conducted by 
Indiaa few days earlier on | Гапа 13 May, posean 
incalculable danger and threat to peace and stability 
inthe region. Thus far only the ability to detonate a 
nuclear device has been demonstrated by both sides. 
Whether effective delivery systems have also been 
developed, remains unclear. 

Ifatall these blasts prove anything, itis the 
horrendous realization that the chauvinistic and 
jingoistic lobbies in the two countries now have at 
their disposal the means to inflict irreversible and 
irreparable destruction and suffering upon the 
peoples of the subcontinent. The worst imaginable 
scenario could be that the whole region slips into 
oblivion in the eventof a war involving nuclear 
weapons, leaving behind enough radioactivity and 
other lethal agents to menace the health and safety of 
regions farbeyondand foralongtimetocome. ^ 


Swadeshi 


There is, of course, the argument that the 
possession of nuclear weapons enhances security and ` 
thereby contributes to peace, simply because if both 
sides possess them then neither can use them with 
impunity. This is apparently a strong, cold-blooded, 
rational, argument. However, in the Pakistan-India 
context it can be shown that such an argumentis a bad. 
one. Here are some points to consider: i s 
1. Nuclear weapons may be an effective deterrent 
against total war, but are useless as a means of 
preventing small-scale terrorist activities ofthe 
intelligence servicesofhostilecountries.Itis widely . 
believed that at least since the beginningofthe 1980s |^ --. 
both sides have been involved in dastardly acts of : 
terrorism against innocent mén, women and children. 

Bombs һауе been planted in market-places, buses, 

offices, trains, railway stations and other such places, 

where people congregate in large numbers. Asa 

result, many people have been maimed, killed or 

simply traumatized. Againstthis ongoing 

undeclared war, nuclear weapons are no deterrent. 

In fact one can suspect that they will only embolden 

the secret services to intensify their nefarious EE ы 
activities and indulge their sadistic impulses with 
relish in the vain belief that a large-scale war is now 
impossible. - 
2.Low-intensity battles have been going on for years 
between Pakistani and Indian troops along the cease- 
fire line in Kashmir. Casualties, including deaths, 
have occurred on both sides. Nuclear weapons are of 
nouse in deterring such blood-spilling. On the other ` ` 
hand, the assumption thata full-scale war is now | 
impossible may perver. sely encourage loal 
commanders to accelerate their war gamës, 

3. Nuclear weapons area deterrent only ifthe 
belligerents are in possession of superior technology 
to monitor the situation and ensure that accidental 
outbreak of war can be prevented. However, no 

foolproof technology exists anywhere. As recently as D 


‚ ` postures of the presentregimes, however, negate 


.1995, astray Norwegian rocket seemingly 
threatening to enter Russian airspace led the Russian 
armed forces to alert President Yeltsin. They 
subsequently determined that the missile was not 
headed for Russia and called off the alert. As we 
know, neither Pakistan nor India can claim access to 
sophisticated technology at present. This greatly 
increases the chances of an accidental use of nuclear 
weapons. Inthe final analysis, nuclear weapons can 
never guarantee real and lasting peace. | : 

We, Pakistanis (included are persons of А note from seminar 
Pakistani origin and expatriates), therefore exhort the 
two governments to seek other ways and means of 
promoting peace and security. They must focus on the 
ethical and materjal well-being of their peoples. It is 
especially shameful that while the vast majority of the 
people in these two countries have to wage a daily 
struggle for survival their governments waste scarce 
p on building е сон arsenals. Theancient We post SEMINAR on the 1st of 
Indian tradition of ahimsais a part ofthe common | 
heritage of all the peoples ofthis region. Many Sufi every month. If your copy does 
ideas are also supportive of peace, tolerance and 
respect for life. The ultra-nationalist and militarist 


Dear Subscriber, 


not reach you by the fifteenth of 


these humane values. This must change. Relations : ; 
between Pakistan and India and their peoples should the month, please inform us 
be based on goodwill and acommitmentto resolve all 
controversial issues through discussion and mutual immediately sothat wecan send 
. accommodation. j | | 
Wedonot, therefore, find the present policies of а replacement. Complaint of 
the governments of Pakistan and India on defence and 
security, especially the acquisition of nuclear weapon 
capabilities, justifiable on any grounds. We also find 
that the present arrangement that the USA, Russia, п. А 
France, Britain and Chinacan continue to possess | date makes it impossible for us 
nuclear weapons, arbitrary and flawed. We urge, : 
therefore, the two governments to work towards а | to do anythin g in the matter. . 
global regime dedicated to bringing about the total 
destruction of all nuclear weapons within a specified 
period of time, without linking it to their own right to i Р 
nuclearise. As animmediate step, both countries Circulation Manag er 
should declare that they will notembark upon a SEMINAR 
programme of building nuclear weapon systems. . 
Post Box 338 


Ishtiaq Ahmed and others New Delhi 110001 
CORRIGENDUM | Tel: 3316534 
In Seminar (468), August 1998, the article by M. Siddharth, “The Fax: 0 11-3 3 16445 


legal status of nuclear weapons’, footnote | on page 69 should 
be read as Vol. 35 instead of Vol. 25 and footnote 4 on page 71, 
the number 184 should be read as 166. 


non-receipt of copies at a later 
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THERE wasonceatime when 5 September, Teacher's 
. Day, was celebrated with some enthusiasm. It is 
a marker of the times that not only do we no longer 
remember Radhakrishnan, but we do not remember 
ourteachers except, of course, when they goon strike. 

College and university teachers all acrossthecoun- 
try have (at the time of writing this piece) been onthe war- 
path. They are agitating forthe implementation ofthe UGC 
recommendations, which offer them not only better pay- 
scales and service conditions (including promotional 
avenues) but secure forthema higher relative status. The 
accent, it is claimed, is on the latter. As one of their lead- 
ers recently remarked, ‘Our struggle is not for wages, it 
is for respect.’ 

It can be no ones case that the academia, includ- 
ing the relatively more secure and privileged employ- 
ees of the higher education sector, is materially 
well-off. Even more, as one time students or now par- 
ents, all of us are aware of the dismal conditions in our 
teaching establishments — libraries, classrooms, labs 
and what have you. To meaningfully engage in the edu- 
cational enterprise of teaching and learning in over- 

-crowded classrooms, often with apathetic students, is 
clearly difficult. 

Nevertheless, we need to question why the teach- 
ers’ movement generates so little sympathy. Rarely do 
our teachers, more so their self-proclaimed leaders, 
bother to ask themselves why they have lost the respect 
of their students. Surely, appreciation from those they 
are trying to teach is somewhat more important than 
parity with Class I officers in the central government? 
Innocollege oruniversity across the country do we have 
reports of students joining their teachers in the struggle. 

Is this partly because our teachers have forgot- 
ten that the imparting of vidya, like healing, is as much 
a vocation as a profession? Teachers who seek to equate 
themselves with babus lose out on the specificity of 
theirchosen activity. Just think back as to which of your 
teachers you remember? The ones who come to mind 
are often not the most brilliant, or even the most 
recognised, but those who treat their students with 
affection and respect, who are concerned about them, 
who have time forthem. 

In their preoccupation with pay-scales, perks and 
promotions (not in themselves unexpected or unjusti- 
fied) our teachers seem to have downgraded their pri- 
mary function, teaching. Their unionised movement, 
divided on party political lines, rarely raises questions 


Swadeshi 


related to the sorry state of our libraries or the unavai- 
lability of books or infrastructure that might enable 
them to infuse greater meaning in their work. Worse, 
they haveevolved no code of conduct for themselves. 
‘Rarely do we hearofteachers pulling up theircol- 
leagues for not taking their classes, or demanding that 
they spend more time in tutorials, that they organise 
extra-mural activities for their students. Nor have they 
bothered to resist the steady downgrading of higher 
education. | : ' 


Take as an example the best-off of our universi-` 


ties, the ones in Delhi. When a former Vice Chancel- 

lor of Delhi University proudly remarks, ‘Atleast, our 
results come out in time,’ it is a clear indication that 
the standards of self-evaluation have sunk low. 

Part of the malaise afflicting our higher education 
system can be traced to the populist demand of treating it 
as aright. In the best sense of the term, accessing the uni- 

‘versity system is a privilege which needs to be earned. 
This is not to argue that citizens should not be provided 
the opportunity to continually improve their skills and 
learning. Butto demand the right to be taughtatall levels 
can only lead toa breakdown of the system. 


Thus, rather than invest in libraries, less expen- : 


> А . | 
sive books and learning materials, correspondénce and. 


extra-mural courses, our academia collaborates in the 
demand for a continual and reckless expansion of the 
higher education sector. The result is inevitably a 


mushrooming of ill-equipped colleges and universi- ' 


ties, with ill-trained and harassed faculty, producing 
poor quality (and unemployable) graduates. 
All efforts by the state to introduce a measure 
of economic rationality in the system — be it through 
afee hikes, privatisation, reductions of subsidies – are 
resisted. So are efforts at instilling discipline and qual- 
ity — seen only as measures to worsen working condi- 
tions. When abloated, inefficient and highly subsidised 
sector resists structural transformation, it is likely to 


` betreated with neglect, if not disdain. 


All societies look towards their teachers for 
guidance and inspiration. The teachers’ movement in 
the past has often provided lead in, if not the struggles, 
the debates for a more democratic and just society. 
They were heard because they were respected. A mea- 
sure of self-reflexivity, more than protestations of 
victimhood, may help them recover lost ground. 


Harsh Sethi 
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, HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 
Ал India Building, ` = 
Nariman Paint, Mumbai 400 021, 
2 The ISO 9002 certficah т coe. s (ле Tacihties for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Ar Fyoride 
Because chemicals are a fact Of life ‚, Diacetone Atcchol, De 33cyi Phenc’, Isobuty Вепгепь, Dirheny! Dad and іѕорчогопе. 
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Three Years of Business India 
on CD-ROM 


India's leading business magazine is 
now available as an even more 
powerful research and reference 
tool. Business India CD-ROM 
allows you instant access to 
India's most comprehensive 
business and corporate databases. 


Yes, | am interested in 


Г1 Seminar CD-ROM for Rs 3,500 а copy. 
; (Overseas price: $ 150 including postage) 


Іш Business ‘India CD-ROM for Rs 3,500 а copy. 
(Overseas price: $ 150 including postage) 


[on Both CD-ROMs for Rs 6,000 a set. 
(Overseas price: $ 250 including postage) . 


SPECIAL OFFER! Buy both. Get a 
Business India Planner 


© FREE! 


X Business India Planner  . 
a with both CDROMs (Till stock lasts) 
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Ten Years of SEMINAR 
on CD-ROM 
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^. THE ENVIRONMENT 


At GACL we manufacture basic chemicals 
of international standard 


е Caustic Soda Lye, Flakes & Prills 
* Caustic Potash Lye & Flakes 

* Chlorine Gas & Liquid 

e Hydrochloric Acid е Hydrogen Gas 

е Hydrogen Peroxide е Sodium Hypochlorite 
е Potassium Carbonate е Chloromethanes 

е Sodium Cyanide е Sodium Ferrocyanide 

* Phosphoric Acid 


AN ISO 9002 COMPANY 


GUJARAT ALKALIES AND 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


P.O. Petrochemicals - 391 346, Dist. Vadodara. 
Phone : 372681-2, 372981-2 • Fax : 372130 


TVADS 
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Ah PPO kaun nahi jaanta? 
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ORIENT 


=- PPO 


The measure which the whole world treasures Mudra. ОЕ: 111 
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SURRENDRA 


 APEEJAY-SURRENDRA GROUP 


Tea, shipping, hotels, steel, 
real estate, finance and 
international trade 


Pragati Bhawan, Jai Singh Road, New Delhi 110001 
Telephone: 336 1193 Fax: 374 7123 
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At AFL, we move anything and everything to anywhere. 





Now tell us when, where and what. 


ІШ. 


AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


Where movement is a science 





RM... - AFL FREIGHT SYSTEMS + AFL LOGISTICS • AFL INDTRAVELS • AFL SHIPPING * AFL INFOTECH 
Airfreight Limited, Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate Mumbai-400 001. * Tel: 2656761-7. Ambience/AFL/367 ` 
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Qu: children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. 





For you, your family and the environment. 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India's most environment-friendly motorcycles. 


Little wonder, then, that today over one апа a half million proud Hero Honda 


owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a 





brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. 











Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care 


А 
1618989/нН/шеќчреви 





WHERO 
S HONDA 


Leading the way 
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Interest calculation to your advantage 
We apply your interest on a daily balance, and not 
on an annual reducing balance. A simple 
calculation that reduces your Equated Monthly 
Instalment (EMI) and saves you thousands! 


No prepayment penalty 


Our 


home loans 


No annual charge 


We won't mak | 1 No annual shocks! Unlike > 
E ee по, let you save In most others, we don't have 


There is no penalty in case you 


any annual charge. Again, 


decide to prepay | SQ Inany ways, "| а considerable saving. 
we dont know 


your loan. 


where to start. 


No commitment charge Processing charge on a ‘slab’ basis 
Why pay for something you Хе apply our one-time processing charge 
haven't received? With Home Loanz, you on a 'slab' basis, and not as a flat percentage 
start repaying only after you get your loan - of your loan amount. Which means a 


All in all, you can't find a home loan that allows you to save 
in so many ways. So, for any amount from Rs 2.10 lakhs to 
Rs 1 crore, do call us today. Now that you know where to start. 


Loans at the sole discretion of ANZ Gnndlays Bank. 





Calcutta, Chennai, Mumbai & New Delhi.) 


~ 
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not before. substantial saving for you! 


^. 
HOME 
LOANZ 


Home finance with all-round savings. 


таш БАр 
2 as Grindlays Bank 
The Relationship Bank 





Bangalore: Tel: 509 5066. Calcutta: Tel: 220 0017. Chennai: Tel: 534 0310. Mumbai: Tel: 207 5974. New Delhi: Tel: 372 1234. (Home Loanz is presently available only in Bangalore, 
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"Travel first class. Pay economy. | 


Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. Premier Diesel Deluxe. All the comfort 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling without the expense. | ‚ 
a pleasure. To see the car on display, visit the dealer 
The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with showroom today. A.C. version also available. 
a range of luxurious features. 
Ergonomically designed bucket seats with 
adjustable headrests. Plush Carpets and velour 
upholstery. Tinted glass. 118NE Synchromesh 
gearbox. PU steering wheel. A back-lit instrument 
cluster with a quartz clock. 
It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 
designed by FNM, Italy, that accelerates rapidly 
within seconds. Giving you unmatched economy : 
of over 18 kms* from every litre. High on performance. Low on maintenance 


s | 2 PREMIER 


WAY The Premier Automobiles Ltd. | NESEL 
РДІ; - 





Accessories shown im the picture may not be part of standard equipment, * Source: Indian Auto Journal. RHIZICIPALAGÉADSR ` 
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The ultimate in comfort. 
The world's No.1 in air conditioning. 





THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA 
и WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m AIR HANDLING UNITS 
m CHILLERS ш COMPRESSORS | 








CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS AND FACTORY, CARRIER AIRCON LIMITED, Delhi-Jaipur Highway, Narsingpur, Gurgaon 
Tel : 0124-372231-8 Fax : 372230. NORTH : Bhopal Tel : 558372 Fax 5738С7. Chandigarh > Tel : 609035 
Telefax : 608512. Delhi Tel - 6496369-72/6495912-14/6494050. Fax 6496373/6495916/6495907. Indore Tel : 542365. 
Jaipur Tel : 302193/304067, Fax . 304330. Lucknow Tel : 323083 Telefax : 384999. 
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Home loan plans from HDFC In the 
shortest possible rime. Yes, for over 


seventeen years, our housing finance has 





helped individuals, co-operative societies 
and companies. 


We have. helped over million families 





"n. ser тор: home Quite о comforting 


thought isn’t ir! 


г HDFC 


Regd Office: Ramon House, 169, Backboy Reclamation, 
Mumbai 400 020. Phone: 2820282, 2836255 


: a. WITH YOU RIGHT THROUGH. 
HDFC House, B-6/3, Safdarjung Enclave, DDA Commercial Complex, New Delhi 110 029 
Tel. : 6103146, 6103147, 6102867, 6101978, 6100448 Fax: 6194617 








A smile. A teardrop А raised eyebrow 
A flare of the nostrils. А frown. These are 
Just a few manifestations of a language 
that transcends the spoken word. 


Spontaneously communicating 
feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fright, passion and over two decades perfecung 
pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. In homes, offices, 
Devotion and dedication have enabled a industries and Іп agriculture. 
handful to master the art of self-expression. It's our way of expressing underlying 
Fostering it to perfecticn. In the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care Feelings that ^ 
the performing arts, music and dance. are an inherent part of Herdillia's chemistry. à, 


Excitement, anxiety, agony 
and ecstasy - 

some amazing chemical .# 
reactions we all possess 


HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


Air India Building, 
Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 
, = , The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydrige, 
Because chemicals aré a fact of life * Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecyl Phenol, lsobuty! Benzene, Diphenyl Oxide and Іѕорћдгопе. 
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A world of investment 
opportunities 


UTI offers specific investment schemes that cater to specific financial 
needs of its investors. Discover the one best suited for you. 


Open end income schemes: Unit Scheme 1964 (US 64), Unit 
Scheme 1995 (US 95), Scheme for the Charitable & Religious Trust 
and Registered Societies (CRTS). 


Open end Debt Fund: Money Market Fund, UTI Bond Fund. 


Open end growth schemes: Mastergain 92, Grandmaster 93, 
Primary Equity Fund (PEF). о, 

Schemes for children: Children's College & Career Fund Unit 
Plan 1993 (CCCF), Rajlakshmi Unit Plan (II) (RUP). | 
Scheme for Women: Grihalakshmi Unit Plan 1994 (GUP). 
Schemes for post retirement and medical benefits: 
Retirement Benefit Plan (RBP), Senior Citizens Unit Plan (SCUP). 
Tax savings Plans: Unit Linked Insurance Plan 1971 (ULIP), 
Master Equity Plans (MEP). : 


Closed end Income Plans: Monthly Income Plans (MIP), Deferred 
Income Pians (DIP), Institutional investors Special Fund Unit 
Scheme (IISFUS). = 

















UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 


For your better tomorrow 
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With no one left in the world, little 


Shreya doesn't have the slightest 


> 


: hope af facing the future, unless she 


This is 3 year old Shreya gets an education. Апа that's where 
` | you come in. To make a dream called 


Her parents abandoned her 


Nanhi Kali come true. Through 


"m $ ` г hi i, you 1 
and vanished. If you turn the page, Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 


parent of a little girl like Shreya. 


. you'll do the same. 


By giving Rs. 100 a month towards 
her education, your ‘daughter’ will be 
. put into school and in fact, you will 
receive regular réports about her 
progress including a nhotograph. 
` Nanhi Kali is a special project of ie 
K.C. Mahindra Education Trust - a 
Trust set up by one of the most. 
reputed industrial families in India. 
А Trust that's been working since 
1953 to promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
*little flower’, with —— like you, 
we hope to repair the broken 
X petals of thousands of ji 
underprivileged little girls: 


\ “So please don’t turn the page yet. 


Supported by M/s. Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 


Nanni kali? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 





Created by Contract for a cause. 


Yes, I, 





% Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust for one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, 1 would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for years. Thank you. 
e Anonymity of donor is assured. • АП donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 
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Wherever. 


At AFL, we move anything and everything to anywhere. 
Now tell us when, where and what. 


EFL 
AIRFREIGAT LIRI TED 
Where movement is a science 











=‘ ivan - AFL FREIGHT SYSTEMS • AFL LOGISTICS • AFL INDTRAVELS • AFL SHIPPING • AFL INFOTECH 


Airfreight Limited, Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate Mumbai-400 001. * Tel: 2656761-7. Ambience/AFL/367 
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New Delhi 110 048 

Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
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Vasant Kunj Koramangala 

New Delhi 110 070 Bangalore 560 034 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 Tel: 5520004, 5532070 
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INDIA’S| 
LARGEST 
SELLING 
PORTABLE 
GENSET 


IN INDIA AND ABROAD. NE 


Shriram Honda, india’ s largest selling portable gensets are now 
aa exported to over 95 countries. 


- |n a range of 0.5 KVA, 1KVA, 1.5 KVA and. 9 KVA Gensets: 
e. “With India's largest sales and. service network. - 
' e: Over 2,50, 000 satisfied customers, белі; 
'e India's first ISO 9001 certified Portable Genset company. 


Do. consider all these. facts before you buy a portable genset.. 
Thèn go in fer а _ Shriram: Honda. 


SHRIRAM 
BONDA 





Regd. Office : SHRIRAM HONDA POWER EQUIPMENT LIMITED. "5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delti- 110008 
-Phones : 9799103- ee 5731302, 5723528, 5723718. Telex : 031- 61949 SHPL IN. Fax 291- 11- eee 5723652. Gram’: ананы 
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SEA Mni, 


Area Once 


WHEN looked at from the vantage point of the - 


benighted states of north India, Gujarat comes across 
as a civilized place. Partly, this is what many of us 
feel about the India south of the Narmada. All men are 
addressed as bhai, all women ben. And all food is 
sweet, even the кла achars. . 

The Gujaratis constitute a welcoming people. 
Outsiders rarely feel out of place. In most major aca- 
demic/technical institutions located in the state — 
ПМ(А), IRMA, NID, ATIRA, SAC — one comes across 
outsiders, who often constitute the majority. No 
Gujarat for Gujaratis, unlike in Shiv Sena's Maha- 
rashtra, No virulent anti-Brahmin movement. No 
proverbial clannishness of the Bengali. Even the top 
administrative positions, often sought to be ‘reserved’ 
forthe native, seem open. 

It does appear that the political expressions of 
Gujarati ethnicity remain somewhat muted, at least in 
relative terms. And this despite the Mahagujarat move- 
ment forthe establishment of a separate linguistic state. 


The famous story of how the Zoroastrians, hounded out : 


from their native lands, settled down in Navsari near 
Surat is reflective of this spirit of accommodation. So 
is the little known fact that notwithstanding the cultural 


Gujarat 


The problem 


memory of Somnath, Ahmedabad reportedly hosts the 
maximum number of mosques in any city, barring Cairo. 
The state and its people-claim a tradition of prag- 


matism — practical and businesslike, adapting easily 


to new environments. Of India’s many NRI communi- 
ties, the Gujaratis have done well — in locations as 
diverse as East Africa, UK and the US. They also dis- 
play an unusual organisational acumen. From the milk 
cooperatives of Amul, the associations of informal 
sector working women of SEWA, to the modern petro- 
chemical complex at Patalganga — there is no dearth 
of success stories. Why, even Gandhian ashrams, now 
run-down and decrepit all over the country, seem a 
goingconcern in Gujarat. Just visit Vedchi. 

And yet, not all seems well in Gandhi's native 
province. Porbandar, the birthplace of the Mahatma, 
is a hotbed of criminality and corruption. Its most 
‘famous’ resident is a female don, now underground, 


captured tellingly by Shabana Azmi on celluloid. The: 


walled city of Ahmedabad has its ‘Berlin Wall’ divid- 
ing the Hindu and Muslim settlements. The residents 
proudly show visitors the place from where they stone 
their neighbours during riots. | 

As for those who see 6 December 1992 as the 
darkest day for ‘secular’ India, a visit to the Bohratown 
of Siddhpur would be instructive. Well before the 
Babri Masjid occupied public attention, the mosque 
at Siddhpur (itself on the site of the 7th century Shiva 
temple of Rudramaal) was razed to the ground. In the 


ruins, under control of the CRPF, the guardians have . 
‘consecrated two small Shiva temples. Their major 


grouse is that they were restrained from completing 
theirtask. 

Other anomalies strike one. The state has a 
marked presence of women in civic life, at every level. 
Itis notan unusual sight to come across women mov- 
ingaround freely, even during late hours. Yet, the state 
matches north India in the incidence of atrocities on 


we 


women - particularly within the household — bride 
burning, female suicides, anda proliferation of amnio- 
centesis clinics. Gujarat has also bequeathed to the 
country the institution of maitreyi karar, contract mar- 
riages between rich men and poor women. к 
Some analysts argue that the formation of the 
separate state of Gujarat marked the beginning of 
the end, more so after the split of the Indian National 
Congress in 1969. That year also witnessed.the first 
. of the many communal riots which rocked the state 
after Independence. Subsequently, the political land- 
scape has been vitiated by the Navnirman movement, 
major anti-reservation stirs directed against dalits 
and tribals, and now the anti-minority campaigns 
spearheaded by the VHP and Bajrang Dal. Pragmatic 
politics, unmediated by acivic culture thatcan accom- 
modate the validity of the other, recognises few limits. 
The hate campaign run by all the political establish- 


ments against the Narmada Bachao Andolan has few > 


parallels, | | . : 

Evidently. present-day Gujarat has little in 
common with the nostalgic descriptions provided by 
K.M. Munshi or the concerned and accommodative 
Spirit of its famed mahajans. The earl y industrialists — 
the Sarabhais and Lalbhais — were not just enthusias- 
tic supporters of the freedom struggle, they set up 


. major educational and cultural institutions. They also. 


took great interest in maintainin g the civic space. The 
‘Current leading industrial houses, though Gujarati by 


origin, are often headquartered outside. Gujarat for , 


themremains primarily abusinesssite. . 

| Even the famed organisational abil ity of the 

Gujaratis seem to be fraying. Both the Surat epidemic 

‚ and the recent cyclone that devastated coastal Gujarat 

revealed major lacunae in the state's capacity to manage 

disasters. The thousands of NGOstoo were of little help. 
As Gujarat readies itself forthe next millennium, 


‚тау well need to re-inventitself, The proud claimof . 


having attracted the largest amount of private capital, 


both domestic and foreign, has to be set against major - 


infrastructural bottlenecks. More than power, roads, 


“гай networks and telecomniunications, the new com- 


plexes, mainly chemical, can play havoc with the frag- 
ile ecological base. Most of Gujarat is drought-prone, 
and indiscriminate use of deep-bore tubewells has 
pushed the water tables dangerously low. Pollution lev- 
elsare alarming, and the civic infrastructure has all but 
broken down. 

Even morecrippling isthe state of its intellectual 
capital. While the ITis are reportedly well run, the uni- 
versities and colleges are marked by an increasingly 
provincial outlook. The university at Baroda, once 
famous for its many luminaries, is now known prima- 
rily forits school of art and the college of social work. 
Not quite designed to prepare foranew globalised and 
competitive environment. 

Mosttroubling, however, is the spectre of indus- 


trial and social unrest. Labour-capital cooperation, 


exemplified for instance by Majoor Mahajan, the 
textile worker’s union sét up by Gandhi, is unlikely to 


work in the new industrial environment. Similar y,the 


desire to keep the dalits and tribals in their place is 
under challenge from a new subaltern assertiveness 


- followingtheanti-reservation stir. 


Raojibhai Patel (Mota), a legendary teacher of 
Baroda University, when exasperated often remarked, 
junoo kashu bhulvu nahin, navu kashu shikhu nahin 
(don't forget the old, learn nothing new). The danger 
is that the emerging Gujarat with its provincial, middle 
class, upper caste Hindu restrictive outlook seems to 
have forgotten even the old. Without a recovery of its 
one-time welcoming, accommodating and adaptive 
culture, the Gujarat of the 21st century is unlikely to 
be anice place to know. 

This issue of Seminar explores these and other 
questions: ` 
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Gujarat 


Not a nice Gujarati to know 


MEGHNAD 


DESAI 


BARODA, where was born in 1940, 
was a bilingual town. The rulers, the 
Gaekwads and their relations, spoke 
Marathi while the bulk of the popula- 
tion spoke Gujarati. The Marathi 
speaking people, many of whom were 
friends, co-students and colleagues at 
various age levelsin our family, were 
called dakshanis by us. They all spoke 
good Gujarati and we knew a few 
words of Marathi. By 1950 our fam- 
ily moved to Bombay (as it was then 
called) and we reverted to minority 
status as Gujarati speakers in a Marathi 
(but also Hindi, Sindhi, Tamil) speak- 
ingcity. 5 

Му consciousness as a Gujarati 
has thus been forged in a cosmopoli- 
tan atmosphere, all the time temper- 
ing Gujarati chauvinism. Had we for 
examplebeen in Ahmedabad or Surat, 
Imay not have had that advantage. Or 
indeed had the family stayed on in 
Baroda itself, my upbringing would 
have been far more provincial. 

My consciousness of being a 
Gujarati was, of course, like that of 
many other Indians, filtered through 
jati. Being a Nagar (a subcaste of 
Brahmins), we had the feeling (right 
or wrong) of belonging to an elite, 


what with many Nagars counted 
among the literati of Gujarat. Such 
feelings were stronger while in 
Baroda but then there was a strong 
concentration of Nagars in one sheri 


` (Chitaniya sheri) of Baroda. We lived 


away from there but that was the 
ghetto where the aunts and uncles 
lived. | 

А more general consciousness 
of being a Gujarati came from read- 
ing K.M. Munshi's novels. It is hard 
now to describe what a thrill it was to 
read Gujarat No Nath. Almost every- 
oneIknew in my family circles had read 
it more than once. I probably first read 
it when I was seven and then every 
now and then yet again. Munshi's 
history of Gujarat is of course a total 
concoction but I was notto know that 
then. The sheer power of his style, his 
ability to build up Patan as some 
great capital city, the grandeur of his 
characters — Munjal, Kaak , Kirtidev 
and Manjari – made me proud to be a 
Gujarati. The other two books of the 
trilogy were not of the same class but 
Gujarat No Nath is, in my view, stilla 
worldclass novel. ' 

This was tempered by other 
readings. The novelist R. V . Desai was 


a great friend of my nana, Jayakarlal 
Majmundar, who was a great influ- 
ence in my childhood. I often accom- 
panied him on his evening walks 
which ended up in R.V. Desai's gar- 
den somewhere near the Kaptan 
grounds in Baroda in the early 1940s 
and then somewhere near Rajlaxmi 
cinema later. Walking long distances 

"was my grandfather’s fancy and I 
joined him early on. I came to read 
Ramanlal's novels somewhat later. 
His style of being a Gujarati was much 
more subtle, much more socially pro- 
gressive than that of Munshi. His later 
novels—Zanzavat, Pralay, Balajogan 
'— were staple readings in the family 
and they were discussed as well. 
Ramanlal was almost a Gandhian 
but with a romantic, socialist streak 
in his writings. He wasa high-ranking 
official of the Gaekwar Sarkar — a 
Suba. Yet, he found time to write : 
large number of novels. 


Ст: activities were part of 
growing up, partly as anexcuse for the 
young to meet each other and partly 
so that the Nagars could parade their 
vaunted superiority. Many I knew 
wrote in an amateur fashion — plays, 
short stories, poems and comic pieces. 
Plays would be staged once a year by 
‘the Nagar Seva Sangh which we all 
had to attend. My sister and brother, 
who were in their teens while we were 
in Baroda, probably had more fun than 
Idid. 

Baroda wasa little gem ofatown 
in those days, not the ugly polluted 
industrial city it has now become. We 
lived at a crossroads on Palace road 
across from the Khanderao market 
which was properly built up with con- 
crete pavings early in my childhood. 
There were gardens in front of the 
market and in the evenings people 
came to sit there. Baroda Radio was 
broadcast from the Municipality’s 
buildings in front of the market. The 


lights would come on at dusk and 
illuminate the statue of Khanderao 
resplendent in his royal military garb. 
My middle brother would often take 
me there to play. 


В... aworld away fromall 
this. We first stayed with an uncle in a 
Dadar chawl and subsequently moved 
toaremote bungalow in Versovain the 
monsoon of 1950. Finally we shifted 
to anew government housing colony 
іп Worli. 1 went to a school in Dadar 
where the medium of instruction was 
Gujarati. It didn't function too badly 
in those days. The school had no 
proper building and operated from the 
second and third floors of a small resi- 
dential chawl. In those days Dadar 
was a predominantly Marathi area, so 
all of us quickly picked enough of the 
languagetogetby. 

Yet, the atmosphere of reading 
and discussion flourished as ever at 
home. I read other Gujarati novelists 
—Dhumketu, Petlikar, Pannalal Patel 
andeven G.M. Tripathi’s monumental 
Saraswatichandra; also the transla- 
tionsof Marathi and Bengali novelists 
- V.S. Khandekar, Saratchandra 
Chatterji and, of course, English nov- 


els. Bombay being multilingual, espe- ` 


cially Worli, [soon gotto know many 
South Indians and my horizons began 
to expand. I began to be less and less 
Gujarati. 7 

When I joined college, 1 chose 
Ramnarain Ruia College because my 
middle brother, the one who took me 
to the gardens in Baroda, had studied 
there. Matunga, where thecollege was 
located, was very mixed — mainly 
South Indian but also more Gujarati 
than both Worli and Dadar. However, 
in my second year I decided that I 
would swap Gujarati for Additional 
English as my language paper. This 
was а conscious decision to define 
myself, notas a Gujarati, but as some- 
one more cosmopolitan. It caused a 


bitofastirbutthen Icompensated for 
this decision by agreeing to help start 
up а Gujarati wallpaper which we 
published every term. It was called 
Asmita, showing the Munshi influ- 
ence after all those years of reading 
him. Though I was active in theatre, I 
chose to translate and adapt Ibsen's 
A Doll’s House rather than select any 
standard Gujarati one act play. All this 
was for the inter-collegiate one act 
play competition which the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan's Kala Kendra orga- 
nised every summer. 


Tus that I got to know a few 
young (though older than me) play- 
wrights such as Tarak Mehta and 
Prabodh Joshi. Though this strength- 


- ened my Gujarati cultural influences, 


I continued to remain awkward and 
as un-Gujarati as I possibly could be. 
Iacquireda bit of areputation for hav- 
ing read many English authors, espe- 
cially playwrights, who were being 
scoured for possible translations. In 
college I made many non-Gujarati 
friends most of whom were into 
English or sometimes Marathi litera- 
ture. I regularly used the British Coun- 
cil library and soon started reading 
contemporary English writing, some- 
times pretentiously so. Names like 
Aldous Huxley, Stephen Spender, 
Louis MacNeice were bandied about. 
I read Colin Wilson's The Outsider. 
Reading in the Bombay University's 
superb library, I discovered not only 
Ibsen but also more esoteric authors 
such as Andre Gide and Jean Cocteau. 
I was determined to be as unlike my 
fellow Gujarati students as possible. 
Why this was I don't know. At 
home we never were рисса Gujarati 
chauvinists in any case. During the 
Samyukta Maharashtra agitation, as a 
family wetook the view that Bombay, 
indeed, should goto Maharashtra. As 
Bombay state stayed bilingual after 
the linguistic reorganisation of states, 
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even though the agitation continued, 
I never changed my mind. When, 
however, the Mahagujarat Parishad 
started its agitation I was left without 
any great patriotic feeling. I remem- 
ber an uncle asking me when Gujarat 
state was formed in 1960 if I was going 
to offer myselfto serve Gujarat. 1gave 
himsucha withering look that he imme- 
diately said, *For you perhaps even 
India is too small a stage on which to 
dedicate yourself.' He was right, but 
evenIdid notknow then, how right. 

The Gujarat I like is the Gujarat 
of literature, the decent Gujarat. Lalso 
like Gujaratis in small doses — family 
gatherings or a few friends talking 
together. The Gujarat of money, of 
religiosity, of pretended respect and 
love, and of rank hypocrisy in rela- 
tions I loathe. Large public meetings, 
readings of the Geeta and worship 
of Swamis I avoid as much as I can, 
though having now become a semi- 
public figure, this is getting harder. 
But then it is not Gujarat alone that is 
marked by these traits. Most of India 
is similar. Such encounters I escape 
from even to this day in London. I 
am not part of the diasporic scene in 
Britain. My Gujarati friends can be 
counted on the fingers of a single 
hand. I remain as J was all those years 
ago—awkward. 


B. then nowadays Gujarat itself 
has become ugly. In the 1950s and 
early 1960s, it was a tolerant, polite, 
civilised and cultured place. I recall 
that when I returned to Bombay, the 
first of many times in 1965, my elder 
brother showed me notes from a lec- 
ture series that Umashankar Joshi had 
delivered at the SIES college in Sion. 
They described an eternal, beautiful 
Gujarat, a gentle, non-violent, inclu- 
sive society. Gujarat has over the last 
30 years becomeanasty, violent, into- 
lerant, communalist place. While 
Ahmedabad was once famous as the 


Gujarat 


П 


seat of Gandhi and UmashankarJoshi, _ 
itis now known foranti-Muslimriots. 
Surat, once a beautiful place, has dis- 
graced itself in the same way. Even 
Baroda has had its share of anti Mus- 
lim pogroms. Of course, there are a 
few good people who are struggling 
to maintain sanity —SETU forexample, 
in Ahmedabad. Yet the majority of 
Gujarat, especially the affluent Hindu 
middle classes, have so changed that 
it is difficult to be proud of them. 


С... is richer in money. Guja- 
ratis all over the world are successful _ 
in making money. But of late, espe- 
cially sincethe BJPcaptured the imagi- 
nation of the Gujarati middle classes, 
it has become harsh and violent. Of 
course, in this it follows India. But 
even abroad the same trends prevail. 
There are gurus and swamis who 
come through London and people 
display their religiosity with the 
same fervour that they show for their 
latest car or music video. Religion 
seems to have become a consumer 
durable to be purchased with black 
money. God is worshipped in large 
social gatherings, in much the same 
way as the British go to soccer games 
on Saturdays, as a consumption dis- 
play event. | 

I suppose I shall never bea good 


. Gujarati. I was not one in my teens 


and Iam notnow. Yet, I feel thatIcarry 
a Gujarat or indeed an India inside 
me that I would love to live in. It is a 
gentle, tolerant, cultured place. I knew 
it once. But then, perhaps it is only 
nostalgia playing tricks with my 
memory. Who today would believe 
that the poet who wrote those memo- 
rable lines about there being a Gujarat 
forever, wherever there dwells a single 
Gujarati was a Parsee. Perhaps the 
BJP and the Bajrang Dal will yet agi- 
tate to erase the name of Ardeshar 
Framji Khabardar from the list of 
Gujarati poets. 


An unending struggle for 
 Gujarat's political soul 


HARISH KHARE 


Take One: 9 October 1992. Ashram 
Road, Ahmedabad’s busiest thor- 
oughfare. Early afternoon. Shots are 
heard. One dead. The victim is Rauf 
Valliulah, a general secretary of the 
Gujarat Pradesh Congress Commi- 
ttee. The street talk is that Valliulah 
had to pay with his life for his audac- 
ity. Valliulah was ill-advised to have 
allowed himself to become the most 
vocal critic of the then chief minister, 
` Chimanbhai Patel. Inconvenient poli- 
tical rivals could be put away with 
impunity. That, too, in the much- 
talked about ‘Nayya Gujarat’. 

Take Two: 20 July 1998. Cam- 
pus of the School of Planning and 
Architecture in the University of Guja- 
rat. A fresh batch of students have 
arrived on campus; some are getting 
a taste of the tradition called ragging. 
All part of a familiar scene this time of 
the year. Gentle fun; friendly hustle- 
bustle of old friendships being renewed 
and.new acquaintances being made. 
Suddenly a posse of 50-60 young men 
muscle their way in. With the self- 
assurance of thetoughened hooli gan; 
they break-up the revelry, scatter the 


furniture and break a few heads. They 


disapproved ofthe un-Indian practice 
of ragging. Inconvenient ideologies 
and practices can be put down with a 
rough hand. This too in the newly- 
promised ‘Nutan Gujarat’. 

The two episodes, though six 


years apart, provide a snapshot of the. 
aberrations that tend to crop up as ` 


Gujarat copes politically with deep 
and abiding changes and transfor- 
mations, economic and social. The 
old status quo is under challenge by 
new assertive forces, and the market 
and technology have permitted the 
bypassing of the available mechani- 
sms of authority. If there is a quality 
ofunsettledness to Gujarat's political 
scene, it is only because of a four- 
decade old agitational habit of mobi- 
lization. Every decade has seen atleast 
one major, prolonged agitation; each 
tapping dormant sentiments, unfreez- 
ing a few inhibitions, liberating new 


forces and groups, culminating ina ^ 


new collective dynamic vibrancy. The 
political leaders had no choice but to 


devise processes and fashion institu: ` 


tions to harness the new vibrancy. 
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The state itself was born out of 
along mobilization, the Mahagujarat 
agitation, which tapped Gujarati 
pride; the middle classes joined hands 
with the business and literary estab- 
lishmentstoestablish a new state. The 
1970s saw the nurturing of the finest 
civic impulses in the Navnirman agi- 
tation, а successful demonstration of 
‘lok shakti’ as student power, youth 
energy and oppositional forces came 


‘together to bring down a corrupt poli- 


tical regime. The 19805 witnessed the 
anti-reservation agitation, bringing 


into open the incipient inclination б 


towards social intolerance апа at the 


` same time uncorking the suppressed 


aspirations and ambitions of the 
underclasses. The resulting clash was 
violent and remains far from settled. 
The 1990s witnessed the Ayodhya 
mobilization, carving outa solid, amal- 
gamated Hindu constituency, pushing 
the minorities into psychological and 
geographical isolation. 

' This tradition of unsettled 
settledness, with its emphasis on an 
unsatiated appetite for occupying the 
opposition space, provides the overar- 
ching context to the exacting require- 
ments of governance, with its accent 
onorder, authority and law. 


i his tradition of dissent,-defiance 
and disagreement has acquired a sanc- 


tity of its бул, and is forever compet- ` 


ing with the obligations of hierarchy 
and discipline. This tradition of defi- 
ance and assertion finds sustenance 
from two other sources. First, the 
strong and entrenched tradition of 
cooperatives, construction activity of 
the Gandhian variety, the newer non- 


governmental organizations combin- . 


ing to help preserve an autonomous 
space of civil society. This habit — by 
now a paying proposition — contrib- 
utes to a mindset of non-dependence 
on the state and its agencies. Civil 


society in itself has a reservoir of tal- . 


"Gujarat 


ent, skills, resources and personnel 
which couldatany time be placed atthe 
disposal ofan oppositional movement. 
Second, there is a strong streak 
of anti-Centreism in the Gujarati 
mind, a hang-over from the struggle 
against the British. Later perhaps, it 
became an unconscious legacy of the 
clash between Sardar Patel and 
Jawaharlal Nehru; the centre being 
identified with the Nehru-Gandhi 
dynasty, and the Gujarat political 
establishment owing its loyalties to 
the Sardar and his political legatees. 


. Each of the fourdgitationsin the ~ 
P four decades Since (Неъ of Guj jarat 
` asaseparate state displayed more than 
.atinge of defiance of the Centre and its. 
' perceived nominees in Gandhinagar. 


A reasonably predictable pattern 
is discernible in the political develop- 
ments over the four decades within 
these overarching contextual trends and 
traditions. Starting with the Bardoliagi- 
tation (1928) and the Dandi march 
(1930), the Congress captured the 
commanding heights of Gujarat poli- 
tics. Whilethe Bardoli agitation estab- 
lished Vallabhai Patel's reputation 
as a great party organizer and earned 
him the title of Sardar, it also marked 


‘the beginning of a wonderful infatua- 
-tion between the Congress and the 


resourceful Patidarcommunity, espe- 


“Gially in the central and north Gujarat 


regions. This relationship matured 
into a full-fledged matrimonial aff- 
air during the heyday of the Sardar. 
Jawaharlal Nehru never enjoyed much 
of a following in the region —a histori- 
cal fact that came to have a bearing on 
later developments.- 

The reorganization of the states 
inthe mid-1950s along linguistic lines 
left Gujarati sentiment unmollified. 
The Mahagujarat Parishad unleashed 
and mobilized powerful sentiments 
across Saurasthra, Kutch, and the 
Gujarat regions. Morarji Desai as 


the chief minister of the combined 
Bombay state was seen as betraying 
the Gujarati cause. By August 1956, 
the Gujarat region was up in-arms 
against the apparent unwillingness 


of the Congress leadership — national, 


and regional —to grant a separate state 
of Gujarat. When Jawaharlal Nehru 
arrived in Ahmedabad to ‘talk sense’ 
to the Gujaratis, the fiery Indulal 
Yagnik organized a parallel meeting; 
the prime minister was left fuming 
and had to address a rather thin con- 
gregation. 

- Soon ‘the Mahagujarat Janata 


іл нін. а ‘front of various anti Con- 


gress, pro-separatist Gujarat forces, 


‚ was formed in September 1956 tocon- 


tést the 1957 elections. The second 
general elections saw the Congress 
rebuffed in the north and central 
Gujarat regions; the Congress lost two 
out of the four Lok Sabha seats from 
north Gujarat and three out of the 
seven seats in central Gujarat to the 
Mahagujarat Parishad. The Congress 
leadership could not ignore the writing 
on the wall, and a new state of Gujarat 
came intoexistence on 1 May 1960. 


T.. struggle for a separate state 
of Gujarat had inculcated new politi- 
cal habits which could not be easily 
shaken off. The Saurashtra region did 
not exactly vibe with mainland 
Gujarat, and from the very beginning 
tension between Jivraj Mehta (the first 
chief minister) and Balwantrai Mehta 
was all too palpable. The central lead- 
ership was reduced to taking sides, 
sometime with one faction and some- 
time with the other. Morarji Desai, 
always ambitious and mindful of the 
nextbattle for national leadership, was 


understandably keen to have his sup-. 


porters and his say in the affairs of 
the new state. - | 

At the-same time, when the 
‘Congress system’ arranged a merger 
of afaction of the sociálist leadership 


PA 


(the Ashok Mehta group) with the Con- 


gress, it brought new talent—anda new ` 


faction — into the Gujarat Congress; 
senior political figures of the Praja 
Socialist Party like Uttambhai Patel, 
Jaswant Mehta, Ishwarbhai Desai, 
Narsinh Makwana and Chhabildas 
Mehta joined the Congress. The socia- 
lists, with their characteristic pen- 
chant for elaborate factionalism and 
petty bickering, merrily fanned thé 
factional intriguesand infighting in the 
Gujarat Pradesh Congress Committee. 


T.. involvement of the central 
leadership in the affairs of the state 
was both sought and resented by the 
state-level factions. Morarji and 
Nehru, the formerquite openly, found 
themselves on opposing.sides in the 
factional warfarethaterupted from the 
very birth of the new state. The con- 
flict of loyalties was to find its sever- 
est expression when the Congress 
party splitatthe national level in 1969. 
The impact of this split was probably 
more fundamental in Gujarat than in 
any other part of the country. Inevita- 
bly, this factionalism made the Con- 
gress unequal to the challenge that was 
posed by the newly formed Swatantra 
Party (a loose alliance of the rich farm- 
ers, urban industrialists, feudal princes, 
andafew retired bureaucrats). 
Politically, Gujarat too could 
not remain immune from the gather- 
ing anti-Nehru, anti-Congress feeling 
in the rest of the country, especially in 
the afterinath of the India-China bor- 
der debacle. By the end of the 1960s 
Gujarat was unconsciously slipping 
into the anti-Centre mood. The mas- 
sive communal riots in Ahmedabad in 


; 1969 and the failure of government 


to bring the situation under control, 
resulting in more than:1,500 deaths, 
provided the first indications of how 
political degeneration could take its 
toll on the efficacy and efficiency of 
the state administrative structure. 


% 


., “Even after Indira Gandhi estab- 
lished her supremacy in the Congress 
atthe national level, the Gujarat Con- 
gresscould notovercomethe factional 
bitterness. Indira Gandhi's use of radi- 
cal rhetoric of social change and eco- 
nomicempowermentofthe have-nots 
merely provided a figleaf of respect- 


ability to wanton factionalism. Her 


much-fabled control and conflict- 
management skills proved of little use 
when it came to restoring a modicum 
of orderámong her own partymen in 
Gujarat. The native urge to disregard 


_and defy central control keptalive the 


factional bush fires. Indira Gandhi’s 
nominee for the post of the chief 
minister, Ghanshyam Oza, had to 
eventually make way for the local 
entrepreneur, Chimanbhai Patel. In 
turn, the Chimanbhai Patel regime 
found itself totally grounded when it 
tried to cope with the Navnirman 
movement. 


T.. movement itself was a res- 
ponse to Chimanbhai Patel’s rough 
administrative tone and tough politi- 
cal manners. The turning point came 
when Chimanbhai Patel used his 
clout on behalfofacrony, Ishwarbhai 
Patel, to defeat the much respected 
Umashanker Joshi in the contest for 
the post of vice chancellor, Gujarat 
University. No other single incident 
brought to surface the clash between 
the political representative of the 
new prosperous Patidar community 
and the old ‘cultural’ establishment 
which still thought of Gujarat in lib- 
eral, enlightened terms. The eruption 
of student protest and its eventual 
channeling intoa wider political move- 
ment trapped Gujarat in an existentia- 
list dilemma. : 

By the time the movement was 
finally defanged during the Emer- 
gency, a rough edge had entered the 
Gujarati political soul; the political 
class, across party lines, found itself 


inasullen, angry andembittered mood. 
More than the individual resentment, 
the political community, as well as 
the business leadership and the edu- 
cational establishment, had lost its 
sense of ideological, intellectual and 
moral anchorage. At one level the 
Navnirman movement tapped the fin- 
est civic impulses; at another, it also 
saw the beginning of the brutalization 
of collective morals and manners. 
Aboveall, the Navnirman move- 
ment, the experiment in internal 
emergency, and the flirtation with 
Variations of the Janata Party played 


‘havoc with the party system. Organi- 


sational loyalty, obedience and disci- 
pline took a beating, while personal 
ambitions and egos acquired a new 
acceptability. Leaders could change 
positions, parties and pretensions 
overnight, without inviting any popu- 
lar disapproval or parliamentary 
rebuke. - 

The next clash came in 1980-81 
when the status quoist establishment 
discovered to its horror that its com- 
placency and divisions had allowed a 
new political coalition to capture gov- 
ernmental power. The Madhavsinh 
Solanki-Jinnabhai Darji-Sanat Mehta 
trio devised and improvised a caste- 
based coalition of the have-nots — a 
grand alliance between four numeri- 
cally dominant communities: 
Kshatiriyas, Harijans, Adivasis and 
Muslims (KHAM). 


Т.. ensuing rhetoric and politics 
was organised to engineer a grand 
divide between the KHAM alliance, 
and the upper castes of Patels, Banias, 
Brahmins and Rajputs, all of whom 
were the erstwhile unchallenged 


beneficiaries of the existing terms of 


political exchange. The KHAM yielded 
rich electoral dividends for the Con- 
gress; Madhavsinh Solanki became 
chief minister (and eventually became 
the first and the only chief minister to 
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have completed a full term of five 
yearsinoffice). .—— 

TheSolanki regime cameto power 
with a promise to change the terms of 
political exchange to the advantage of 
the hitherto disadvantaged sections. 
There was some resistance in the form 
ofthe 198 1 anti-reservation agitation, 
but unequivocal support from the 
Centre, by way of political backing 
and additional para-military forces, 
enabled the Solanki government to 
ride out the storm. Nonetheless, the 
forces of status quo had served notice, 
but so preponderant was the Congress 
legislative majority that the status 
quoist forces had to bide time till the 
ruling regime began making mistakes. 
Meanwhile the Solanki regime did ini- 
tiate a few pro-poor schemes like the 
mid-day meal scheme, food-for-all 
project and so on. 


F.. all its pretensions of usher- 
ing in a new social order, the Solanki 
regime soon turned out to be an essay 
in tokenism. The regime’s real ener- 
giesand policies were hijacked by the 
industrial lobby; Solanki wanted to 
replicate a mini-Japan in Gujarat and 
he invited the industrialists’ coopera- 
tion. Entrepreneurs could manage 
concessions in policy, tax breaks, 


‘and land at throw-away prices for the. 


asking. 

The balance of sympathy and 
policies did not tilt dramatically in 
favour of the have-nots. Nonetheless 


the KHAM rhetoric ensured that the 


upper castes were comprehensively 
alienated from the Congress. The fact 
that land ceiling laws, even if unim- 
plemented, continued on the statute 
books angered the rich farmers. Demo- 
cratic changes in the cooperative laws 
earned for the Congress annoyance 
oftheentrenched interests. | 
On the other hand, the habits of 
factionalism developed during the 
decades of the 1970s continued to dis- 


Gujarat 


tract the Congress leadership from 
administrative coherence and politi- 
cal purposiveness. The one consola- 
tion for the Congress was that the 
opposition forces too had incurred 


infirmities in terms of organisational | 


discipline and norms, and, therefore, 
were in no position to mount any effec- 
tivechallenge. 


| he slide gathered momentum 


after Solanki led the Congress to an 
unprecedented second consecutive 
victory in the 1985 assembly elec- 
tions. Even before the results were 
declared a disheartened and disorga- 
nised opposition had lit the fires of 
yetanotheranti-reservation agitation, 
this time protesting the reservation 
granted to the Other Backward Classes 
(as identified by the Bakshi Commis- 
sion). When the Congress won 149 
seats in an assembly of 182, the forces 
of status-quo had nothing to lose 
except their newly created marginali- 
sation. The culture of restraint had 
vanished. 


The anti-reservation sentiment ` 


wasunabashedly fanned by the Gujarati 
press, the alienated but resourceful 
Patel community, the RSS and its front 
organizations. Тһе agitation soon 
degenerated into a communal con- 
frontation. Political and electoral pre- 
ponderance did not help the Solanki 
regime to best the anti-reservation 
voices; itbecame a clash between the 
numerical majority and an entrenched 
minority. However, when push came 
to shove, the Solanki team was found 
lacking in administrative vigour and 
political innovativeness to defeat the 
agitation. After the police revolt and 
the attack on Gujarat Samachar, the 
Solanki regime had lost its moral 
authority, if not legitimacy. 
Meanwhile, the mantle of.cen- 
tral leadership. of, the Congress had 
passed onto Rajiv Gandhi, who was 
fashionably and bluntly unsympa- 


thetic to any notion of social engineer- 


ing. Consequently, when the Solanki 
Tegime ran into rough political wea- 


ther a second time, it received no 
support or solace from the Centre. 
Instead, Arun Nehru, the second most 
powerful man in the Congress, was 
keen to oust Solanki and to install a 
pliable chief minister of his choice. 
Evidently, the gathering impression 
that the chief minister had lost the 
confidence of the new, modern, elit- 
ist Rajiv Gandhi-Arun Nehru-Arun 
Singh ruling combine in New Delhi 
emboldened the anti-reservationist 
leadershiptosustainitsagitation. - 


T. new chief minister, Amarsinh 
Chaudhary, quintessentially answered 
the Supreme Court’s later-day phrase 
of ‘creamy layer’. A tribal by birth, an 
engineer by training, and a political 
coward by inclination, Chaudhary 
based his chief ministerial steward- 
shipon three principles: blind loyalty 
and servility tothe central leadership, 
a systematic dismantling of the social 
engineering agenda of the Solanki 
era and a surreptitious relationship of 
compromise with the same forces 
that had opposed the Solanki agenda. 
Administrative indecisiveness, poli- 
tical vacuity and moral lapses came 
to characterize the chief minister; 
Congress factionalism increasingly 
became rampant and intractable. 
Consequently, notwithstanding 
its brute majority in the state assem- 
bly, the Congress government was 
ill-prepared—mentally, ideologically 
and administratively — to combat the 
two major agitations launched by 
the RSS-BJP-VHP and other Hindu 
fundamentalists in the second half of 
the 1980s. Gujarat, in fact, became 
the first laboratory for the later-day 
Hindutava experiment. A befuddled 
and divided Congress watched help- 
lessly as the Hindutava forces began 
invoking religious figures and tradi- 


tions, symbols and festivals for con- 
solidating the Hindu constituency. 
Forthe firsttime in 1986, Ahmedabad 
witnessed a procession ( expectedly 
through sensitive areas) on Janma- 
shtami. The stand-off between the 
police and the organizers of the Janaki 


rath only added to a growing alien- 


ation of the Hindu community with- 
out helping the Muslims acquire a 
sense of security. | 
Throughout 1986 and 1987 and 
till the middle of 1988, army and para- 
military forces had to be pressed into 
“ service as communal riots and vio- 
lence erupted in towns, big and small, 
across the state. A thoroughly biased 
` police force proceeded on ће assump- 
tionthattheonly way tobring violence 
to an end was to give the minorities a 
taste of state repression. The commu- 
nal divide was complete; the collapse 
of state authority was total. The Con- 
gress’ secular credentials stood deva- 
lued. In the first electoral contest 
after the communal violence, the BJP 
captured the Ahmedabad Municipal 


Corporation, while Abdul Latif, а. 


prominent bootlegger, won from five 
municipal wards with a preponderant 
Muslimelectorate. 


эт ттен 
consolidation, the BJP leadership 
launched a farmers' agitation under 
the aegis of its front organization, the 
Bharatiya Kisan Sangh, Гога regular 
supply of electricity at subsidized 
prices. Though the rich farmers domi- 
nated the movement's leadership, it 
captured the imagination of the middle 
and small farmers as well. The farm- 
ers’ agitation made the BJP and the 
Janata Party/Janata Dal groups and 
its off-shoots realise for themselves 
the advantages of political coopera- 
tion. 

The Ayodhya movementand the 
farmers’ agitation totally re-worked the 
political geography of Gujarat.'The 


KHAM coalition was broken up and 
trounced as the two agitations helped 
the BJP blunt the appeal of caste in 
favour of the Hinducommunity. They 
also brought about a harmonization of 
the rural-urban divide. The stage was 
set fora total rejection of the Congress 
in the 1990 assembly elections. An 
uneasy Janata Dal-BJP coalition 
assumed office in Gandhinagar under 
the redoubtable Chimanbhai Patel, 
who soon fancied himself as ‘Chora 
Sardar’. 


В, November 1990, the coalition 
brokedown as L.K. Advani set out on 
his rath yatra towards Ayodhya as 
an antidote to V.P. Singh’s Mandal 
initiative. And though Chimanbhai 
Patel remained delightfully vague 
whether he was for or against the 
Mandal package, the BJP simply could 


not keep his company. Like a jilted | 


lover, Chimanbhai Patel wooed and 
won the hand of Rajiv Gandhi's 
Congress; the support extended to 
the Chimanbhai Patel ministry from 
the outside was a total and final 
negation of the KHAM politics of the 
1980s. | 

The BJP now exclusively occu- 
pied the entire opposition space. 
The finest moment of the BJP's poli- 
tical strategy came in the 199] Lok 
Sabha election for the Patidar domi- 
nated Gandhinagarconstituency. The 
BJP fielded L.K. Advani, while the 
Chimanbhai Patel-Congress combine 
put up a Patel candidate. The chief 
minister personally took charge ofthe 
campaign against Advani, raising the 
slogan of ‘P for P’ ( Patels for Patel); 
the BJP tasted the heady efficacy of 
its kisan and communal mobiliza- 
tions to overcome the appeal of caste. 
Advani’s resounding victory pro- 
vided the BJP, both in Gujarat and 
nationally, with its winning formula. 
Advani and other BJP leaders were 
convinced of the moral superiority 


and political potency of the Ayodhya 
agitation. | 

Gujarat was offered a choice 
between the BJP's promise of whole- 
some governance based on the prin- 
ciples of Hindutava, and the Congress 
record of sordidness based on the 
corrupt script of Chimanbhai Patel. 
The Congress was now supping with 
the very devil it had fought in every 
village and city pol. While the totally 
amoral footwork did help Chimanbhai 
Patel to survive in office, and eventu- 
ally to worm his way back into the 
Congress, the partnership did not in 
anyway add to his political acumen 
and administrative capacity to cope 
with the communal onslaught on the 
Indian state. In December 1992, 
Gujarat witnessed greater fury and 
more deaths than Uttar Pradesh, the 
epicentre of the Ayodhya movement; 
the collapse of the state and its moral 
and administrative authority was 
total. 


Me administrative infirmity was 
only a minor part of the larger suborn- 
ing of the Indian state from within; the 
Chimanbhai Patel-H.K. Khan com- 
bine was seen as countenancing every 
single illegal impulse and practice, as 
long as the price was right. Buta weak 
central leadership was unable to take 
any corrective steps. In Gujarat the 
chief minister ensured that all his 
adversaries and detractors painfully 
learnt the advantage of the old adage 


_ that discretion is a better part of 


valour. Hence, Rauf Valliulah'scold- 
blooded murder. 
Chimanbhai Patel's revenge on 


" Gujarat came to an end only through 


divine intervention; һе succumbed to 
a massive heart attack in February 
1994. He was succeeded by the enti- 
rely colourless and eminently incom- 
petent Chabbildas Mehta. who was 
totally unequal tothe task of taking on 
the BJP and its unrelenting.organiza- 
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tional and communal mobilization. 
Under the combined organizational 
energies of Shankersinh Vagehla and 
Narendra Modi, the BJP penetrated the 
tribal areas, co-opted the Harijan lead- 
ership, and held on to its traditional 
support base in urban and semi-urban 
areas. To no one's surprise it trounced 
the Congress in the 1995 assembly 
elections. The resounding success 


brought in its train its own crop of 


problems — just as the Congress suc- 
cesses in 1980 and 1985 had produ- 
ced intense intra-party tensions and 


. “conflicts. 


Though the BJP's vote in the 
1990, 1995 and 1998 elections sug- 
gest that Gujarat had become ва {бп 
country, the party itself could. ‘Jot 
remain immune to the Chimanbpai 
Patel variety of amoral political hab- 
its and practices that had become fash- 
ionable and respectable in Gujarat’ s 
political discourse. The BJP central 
leadership could not summon the nec- 
essary skills of conflict-resolution to 


arbitrate between the ambitions of 


Keshubhai Patel.and Shankersinh 
Vaghela. The 1996 split, the eventual 
installation of Shankersinh Vaghela 
аз chief minister, and the ultimate 
rejection of Vaghela’s Rashtriya 
Janata Party in the 1998 assembly 
_ selections are episodes in the larger 


ks аба of gradual but steady erosion in 
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Gujarat's party system. 


W.. are the emerging param- 


eters of Gujarat politics? First, politi- 
cal exchange is increasingly taking 
place without the benefit of the old 
*genteel’ structures and influences 
that once mediated between the anta- 
gonists. This is most vividly evident 
in Ahmedabad, the epicenterof politi- 
cal turmoil and change. The traditio- 
nal business families of Ahmedabad, 
the Lalbhais, Sarabhais and others, по 
longer wield the economic clout they 
once did; as the textile industry floun- 


Gujarat i so 


3 





‘dered, the mercantile aristocracy 


increasingly lost its traditional inter- 
est in the quality of civic life. Of late 
there is a recognition of the need for 
the business community to take an 
interest in civic life and there are some 
feeble signs of involvement. But for 
most part of the 1980s and the 1990s 
the political class had to sort out its 
conflictsentirely onitsown, ^ 


6... a decline in the influence 
of the traditional textile industry is 
matched by the rise of other entrepre- 
neurs in the petroleum and pharma- 
ceutical sectors. Reliance, Nirma, and 
the Torrent groups are representative 
of the new and raw entreprenuership. 
Except for protecting its narrow 
policy and commercial interests, the 
new industrial class has shown little 
inclination to intervene in civic and 
political life. The downstream impact 
of this new entreprenuership has not 
been entirely wholesome. The. last 
time the entire business community 
joined a collective battle was in 1990 
when Chimanbhai Patel goaded the 
Gujarat Chamber of Commerce to 
lend its financial and organizational 
resources to his battle against the Baba 
Amte-Medha Patkar-led Narmada 
Bacchao Andolan. 

Third, the new capitalistic ethos 
has gradually eaten into the traditional 
accent on austerity and non flamboy- 
ant lifestyles. The participation of 


women in vulgar dancing in wedding: 


processions on the street, disco garba, 
a rash-like eruption of country clubs 
(which are nothing more than respect- 
able gambling dens), the encourage- 
ment of drinking as a fashionable 
mode of socialization and so on, have 
put a premium on a certain kind. of 
lifestyle which the younger members 
of the political class finds difficult to 
resisi. The new capitalistic ethos of 
making money — by hook or by crook 
— has gained new adherents as rural 


DE 


society too undergoes comprehensive 
transformation. The growing num- 


bers of the wealthy rural elite, énjoy- г. 
ing: the fruits'of cash crops like, suga Con 





and cotton and.a new prosper ity lias * 


produced the phenomenon of intér- ^ 
national migration. All this has com? M 





bined to bring about'a uniformity: of 
tastes and biases, of cultural habits and 


political preferences between. tural. 


and urban Gujarat. 2 . 
Fourth, this economic and cul- 
tural churning has contributed to a 
brutalization ofcivil society. Gujarati 
newspapers have added their bit to 
the coarsening of public discourse 
in every sphere of civil society: The 
police and other agencies of the state 
have succumbed to the temptation of 
brutalization. The police force itself 
revolted twice in the 1980s; a sub- 
inspector assaulted a chief judicial 
magistrate in Nadiad. The police- 
criminal nexus is nowhere more 
evident than in Ahmedabad where 
bootleggers reportedly have a grea- 
ter say in the transfer and posting of 
policementhanthe Director General of 
Police. Theelimination by the police of 
criminals like Raju Risaldar in 1992 
or Abdul Latifin 1997 in fake encoun- 
ters are two prime examples of this 
brutalization of collective political 
manners and biases. | 


Ғы there 15-а marked decline in 
the quality of leadership as buccaneers 
have pushed out the older set of lead- 
ers. The state once boasted of tall lead- 
ers like U.N. Dhebar, Jivraj Mehta, 
Balwantrai Mehta; of leaders like 
Hitendra Deasi, Ratubhai Adani, 
Jeenabhai Darji, Madhavsinh Solanki, · 
and Sanat Mehta. Today, all that the 
BJP has on offer is a second-rate 
moffusil leader like Keshubhai Patel. 
The decline in integrity and compe- 
tence apart, the new breed of leaders 
lack moral authority and stature, a 
deficiency which makes the task of 
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governance much more complicated. 
The other agencies and institutions — 
the judiciary, bureaucracy, coopera- 
tives, NGOS, trade unions, business 
community — simply cannot be expec- 
ted to display the requisite degree of 
trust and respect when dealing with 
the political leadership. 

Finally, there is a virtual col- 
lapse of the party system. The BJP is 
desperately trying to enforce cen- 
trally-dictated discipline and hierar- 
chy. Chimanbhai Patel completely 
devalued the party organization and 
instead relied on the Patidar commu- 
nity for mobilization and support. 
Shankersinh Vaghela has been dealt 
with, but the Vaghela virus is now 
rampantin the body politic. The Con- 
gress is reconciled to an unhappy 
balance between the ‘high command’ 
and local initiative; for example, the 
Ahmedabad-based political leader- 
ship succeeded in defeating the central 
preference for an electoral under- 
standing with Shankersinh Vaghela's 
Rashtriya Janata Party. This collapse 
of the party system will continue to 
play havoc with discipline and loyal- 
ties and will produce periodic turmoil 
in the state’ s body politic. 


С... appears to have tilted 
towards a two party system, though 
there still isasizeablechunk of politi- 
cal opinion and loyalty available for 
mobilization beyond the BJP and the 
Congress. Since the Congress won 
55.596 ofthe popular vote in 1985, no 
. political party has re-established its 
majority among the electorate. In 
1995, the BJP share was 42.596 which 
increased only marginally to 44.3% 
in 1998. The Congress share has 
remained reasonably stable: in 1990 
it came down to 30.5%, increased to 
32.8 in 1995, and to 35% in 1998. 
However, the third force cannot be 
wished away. In 1985 the Janata Party 
‘got 19% of the vote; in 1990 the Janata 


Dal got 29.3%. But in 1995 when the 
Janata Dal and the Congress merged, 
the ‘independents’ cornered as much 
as 18.7% of the vote-share. Similarly 
in 1998, the third force, the Rashtriya 
Janata Party of Shankersinh Vaghela, 
garnered 11.5% of the vote. 


T. struggle for Gujarat’ s political 
soul continues. The choice before the 
state is to find an optimum mix of 
its national heritage, the globalising 
instincts of its international connec- 
tions (the overseas Gujaratis), and its 
regional pride. Though Vaghela's 
Rashtriya Janata Party has been 
shown its place, it is too early to argue 
whether the Vaghela sentiment has 
been adequately dealt with. Recently, 
this sentiment was articulated as a 


clash between the glory of Gujarat and 


thedistant, removed leadership based 
in New Delhi. А RIP document notes: 
“Не (Vaghela) believed that any per- 
son blemishing the glory of Gujarat 
and behaving immorally towards 
women should be debarred from the 
party. If his party (the BJP), instead of 
punishing the guilty, punished him 
and expelled him he would not sit idle 
and suffer humiliation. He roared like 
alion, like the great Indulal Yagnik of 
yesteryears. His challenge broke up 
the BJP.’ 

The BJP’s answer to this appeal 
was to crank up an imagery of Bharat 
Mata. With its considerable gift 
for innovativeness, the BJP has used 
every traditional avenue to equate 


Hindutava with Bharat Mata; for - 


example, it recently experimented 
with the Ganesh Chaturthi celebra- 
tions. Predictably, however, this push 
for an overarching national perspec- 
tive has often degenerated into ugly 
communal manifestations. If Gujarat 
can discover the creativity and enli- 
ghtenment to blunt such communal 
appeals and tactics, it may then initiate 
anewtrend inthe national polity. 
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Gujarat 


Economic pros 


PRAVIN VISARIA and 
SUDERSHAN IYENGAR 


GUJARAT is a highly urbanized 
state, second only to Maharashtra, 
from which it was separated on | May 
1960. Both Gujarat and Maharashtra 
were, during 1956-1960, part of the 
former bilingual Bombay state (which 
was created to demonstrate the pos- 
sible benefits of large multi-lingual 
states). During the British rule in India, 
large parts of both the states consti- 
tuted the former Bombay Presidency. 
Relative to Maharashtra, Gujarat is 
small in terms of both area and popu- 
lation. With an extensive common 
border, Gujarat and Maharashtra 
have strong links with each other and 
both are grouped among the more 
progressive and relatively developed 
states of India. There is often a subtle 
competition between the two and they 
tend to emulate each other’s policy 
initiatives. 

Gujarat accounts for only about 
5% of India’s population and for about 


pects 


6% of the geographical area of the 
country. The average density of popu- 
lation in the state (215 per sq km) isa 
little lower than the national average 
at 230. This is so because it includes 
the second largest district of the coun- 
try, Kutch with am area of 45,652 sq 
km, which is largely uncultivable and 
covers the famous large Rann or desert 
in the north and the little Rann in the 
east. Kutch forms 23% of the total area 
of Gujarat and has only 3% of the 
state’s population. Its exclusion 
would raise the density by 26% to 266 
persq km. | ‚ 
Anassessment of the economic 
progress of Gujarat has to begin by 
recallingsome elements of its history. 
First, Surat, a historical town of south 
Gujarat located near the mouth of 
Tapi river, was for long the seat of the 
English factory and the administra- 
tive headquarters of the East India 
Company during the 1 7th century. The 


Ys 


silting of Tapi led to the decline of the 
townand the Company's headquarters 
shifted to Bombay. However, the peo- 
ple of Suratand itsenvirons developed 


and maintained close links with Bom- - 


bay, which became and continued to be 
for almost a century the headquarters 
of the presidency named after it. 

The railways in Indiadeveloped 
during the 1850s and the first train 
originated in Bombay. The ensuing 
decades connected Gujarat as well and 
made it a part of the hinterland of 
Bombay. (The current Western Rail- 
way used to be called the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway or 
the BB&CI.) The trading community 
in Bombay was drawn largely from 
Gujarat anda large number of migrants 
engaged in white collar or services 
sector in Bombay came from Gujarat. 
These historical links between Gujarat 
and Bombay have been too strong to 
be severed by the formation of a sepa- 
rate state of Gujarat. 


S-a large parts of Gujarat 
were for lòng ruled by the erstwhile 
native states or princes. Saurashtra 
(or Kathiawar) included in its area of 
a little over 57,000 sq km, 14 salute 
states, [7 non-salute states and 191 
other small states exercising varying 
degrees of jurisdiction. (The scatteror 
dispersal of territorial rights led to the 
division of the area of Kathiawar into 
about 860 different jurisdictions.) 
Elsewhere, there were 17 full jurisdic- 
tional states and 127 semi jurisdic- 
tional and non-jurisdictional units 
(which had a total of 271 sharehold- 
ers). These states included some ruled 
by progressive princes such as Baroda, 
which along with the other "Gujarat 
states’ were merged with Bombay 
province, 

The small area of Dangs was 
parcelled among 14 chiefs (13 Bhils 
andone Kokani) and was made asepa- 
rate district of Bombay province; the 


same arrangement was made for four 
states of Rajputana agency (Palanpur, 
Danta, Idarand Vijaynagar). Asa part 
of the integration of these states with 
the Indian union, (һе Kathiawar states 
were merged into aunited state to form 
Saurashtra, and the border state of 
Kutch (orKachchh) was made a sepa- 
rate Chief Commissioner’ s Province. 
These arrangements continued until 
| November 1956, when the bilin- 
gual Bombay state was created and 
included all these parts of what today 
constitutes Gujarat. (For details see, 
V.P. Menon, The Story of the Integra- 
tion of the Indian States. Bombay, Ori- 
ent Longman, 1961.) | 


Tie feudal past of large parts of 
Gujarat had created astatus-conscious, 
caste-ridden, hierarchical society, in 
which most rulers and their followers 
constituted a largely parasitic class. A 
democratic polity has, therefore, been 
rather difficult to establish in some 
parts of the state. The legacy of the past 
continues to haunt the present genera- 
tions and contributes to problems of 
establishing and maintaining the rule 
of law. While these problems are not 
openly discussed, such discussion is 
vital for evolving a more integrated 
society, with a consensus about its 
goals and the adjustments to be made 
to promote equity along with a merit- 
based efficient system that also recog- 
nizes the inexorable market forces. 
Third, while the long coast line 
of about 1500 km facilitated extensive 
contacts between Gujarat and Persia, 
East Africa and the rest of the world, 
the niggardliness of mother nature 
with respect to the natural resource 
endowments of the region stimulated 
a search for greener pastures. It is 
unclear whether and how far the feudal 
social setting encouraged the rebel- 
lious and the innovative to move out 
and try their luck elsewhere. How- 
ever, over large parts of Gujarat, 


rainfall tends to be scanty and erratic. 
Average rainfall in Gujarat is about 
833 mm, with only 3 of the 19 districts 
having arainfall of 1000 mm ог more. 
Large parts of Saurashtra (except parts 
of Junagadh) and Kutch are known to 
be arid or semi-arid regions, with fre- 
quent droughts. . 

Over the 25 years between 
1970-71 and 1995-96, in 12 years the 
output of Gujarat's primary sector 
declinedoverthe previous yearbecause 
of inadequate rainfall. In such years, 
not only are the human needs for 
foodgrains metthrough imports from 
other states, but grass has to be trans- 


' ported over long routes from the rest 


of Gujarat and neighbouring states. 
Even more critical is the need to trans- 
portdrinking water forhuman and ani- 
mal consumption through tankers. 
The seasonal migration of Maldharis 
and their families from the northern 
dry districts to south Gujarat is a 
common sight along the highways of 
Saurashtra and central Gujarat. 


A logical consequence of periodic 
droughts and seasonal migration is the 
acceptance of mobility of labour as a 
means of survival and economic 
progress. It has broadened the hori- 
zons of the people of Gujarat and the 
traditional resistance to crossing the 
seas in search of higher incomes 
was overcome a long time back. The 
resulting exposure to the lifestyle of 
the developed and western world has 
influenced the preferences about 
housing; the demonstration effect 
has also led to efforts to improve the 
infrastructure of educational and health 
care institutions in the towns andeven 
the villages of Gujarat. The remit- 


‘tances from abroad and other parts 


of the country have made Saurashtra 
and Kutch ‘money order’ economies, 
in which the surpluses have been 
invested not only in agriculture (par- 
ticularly irrigation and pumpsets or 
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tractors and trailers) but also in small 
scale industries. 

Over the 25 year period sincé 
1970-71, the state domestic product 
(at 1980-81 prices) has grown at an 
average annual rate of nearly 5%. 
With population growing atthe rate of 
2.196 over this period, the per capita 
state income has risen at the rate of 
about 2.9% and has registered a 
growth of about 106%. This is not a 
bad record in view of the fluctuations 
in the fortunes of Gujarat's agricul- 
ture. As a result, Gujarat has come to 
occupy the fourth rank (after Punjab, 
Maharashtra and Haryana) among the 
more populous states with respect to 
percapita state domestic product. 


ЮО... the poor performance 
of agriculture in Gujarat, the income 
growth has been aboveaverage because 
of the state's drive for industrializa- 
tion. The number of working factories 
hasrisen from 5,544 atthe end of 1970 
to 16,810attheend of 1994; theaver- 
age daily employment in these facto- 
ries has almost doubled from 4.4 lakh 
to 8.1 lakh. The number of registered 
small-scale industrial units (SSIs) in 
the state has increased 10-fold from 
15,879 at the end of 1970 to 178,627 
attheend of 1995. 

In fact, the growth of both large 
and small and medium industries has 


made Gujarat the second most indus- 


trialized state in the country after 
Maharashtrain terms ofthe percapita 
gross industrial output or value added 
in industries. The decline of the cot- 
ton textile industry has meant a sharp 
fall in the production of cotton cloth 
from the peak of 1388 million metres 
in 1980to only 266 million metres in 
1993. However, the state has seen a 
rapid development of the chemical and 
other industries. Itaccounts fora signifi- 
cant share of the national production of 
salt, caustic soda, fertilizers, sulphuric 
acid, as wellas petrochemicals. 


Gujarat 


Growth of industrial produc- 
tion has been facilitated by a 15-fold 
increase in the installed capacity for 
the generation of electricity from 333 
MW in 1960-61 to almost 5,000 Mw 
during 1992-93. Actual generation of 
electricity has increased almost 18 
fold from 1.3 billion KWH to 23.0 bil- 
lion KWH over the 32-year period. The 
number of electrified villages has 
increased from only 823 at the end 
of 1960-61 to 17,985 at the end of 
1991-92; electrification was consid- 
ered ‘not feasible’ in the remaining 
129 villages. 

This has been achieved despite 
the limited scope for generating hydro 
power. There are few perennial rivers 
in Gujarat. The construction of a large 
damon the Narmada and the harness- 
ing of its potential for hydro power 
have been bogged down in contro- 
versy foran inordinately long period. 
Coal has to be transported over long 
distances ata high cost; and as a result, 
thermal power is the main and an 
expensive source of electricity for 
the region. 


Т.. discovery of oil around 
Ankleshwar in Bharuch and Kalol in 
Mahesana, as well as the offshore oil 
and natural gas reserves in Bombay 
High has mitigated this general pau- 
city of minerals in the region; and 
someentirely gas-based power plants 
have been commissioned orare being 
planned. With known reserves of 158 
million tonnes of petroleum (almost 
20% of the national figure), Gujarat 
contributed about 6.3 million tonnes 
(19.596 of the national total) to the 
country’s crude oil production during 
1994-95. Also, against estimated 
reserves of 93 billion cubic metres 
of natural gas, it produced about 
two billion cubic metres of natural 
gas during 1994-95 (about 14% of 


the national production). Onthe whole, - 


however, the scarcity of resources 


has been a major factor in influen- 
cing the nature of development in 
Gujarat. 


A... except for oil and gas (both 
on-shore and offshore), lignite in 
Kutch, limestone in Saurashtra, and 
bauxite, Gujarat has rather limited 
mineral wealth. Of course, Japan has 
demonstrated that the local resource 
base is not a decisive determinant of 
the level of development of a region. 
Resources can be imported and with 
internationaltrade acting as an engine 
of growth, the process of value addi- 
tion can lead to the development of a 
country or a region. The paucity of 
natural resources also tends to influ- 
ence the make-up of the human fac- 
tor and somehow often endows the 
latter with an innate capacity to over- 
come the challenges of a constrained 


“environment. 


While the social psychological 
underpinnings of this hypothesis need 
to be supported by well-focused inter- 
disciplinary research, casual empiri- 
cism suggests that both the Marwaris 
of Rajasthan and several groups of 
Gujaratis from Saurashtra and Kutch 
have responded in an exemplary man- 
ner to an inclement nature with a 
remarkably high level of entrepre- 
neurship. They have minimized the 
effects of imbalance between human 
and natural resources through out- 
migration to regions with better resou- 
rce endowments (both within and 
outside the borders of India) to raise 
their own level of income and to 
plough back a part of their savings into 
the development of their motherland. 
Several developments of the post- 
independence period seem to suggest 
and support this observation. 

Theadvocates of ‘bilingual Bom- 
bay’ had in 1956 argued that the sepa- 
ration of Gujarat and Maharashtra 
would lead to an exodus of Gujarati 
capital from the latter and slow down 


its development. The fear has not 
been confirmed by actual events. The 
Gujarati entrepreneur, to a large extent, 
has not found it either necessary or 
advisableto moveto Gujarat. Overthe 
years, many Gujarati entrepreneurs 
have indeed setup theirfactories in and 
around places like Vapiand Umargam 
near the border with Maharashtra. 
However, most of them preferthe cos- 
mopolitan life of Mumbai, with the 
anonymity of a megalopolis, to living 
in Gujarat. 


А. important factor contributing 
tothis process has been the impression 
of adecline in the standards of educa- 
tionin Gujaratsince adopting Gujarati 
asthe mediumof instruction in schools 
and universities. This decision was 
taken on the presumption (highligh- 
ted in Gandhian literature, without 
adequate empirical support) thatedu- 
cation through mother-tongue would 
help develop the creative faculties 
of young children. However, Gujarati 
entrepreneurs, seeking to establish 
links with the rest of the world through 
migration and/or periodic training or 
visits, find the medium of regional 
language an unnecessary constraint 
and have educated their children in 
English-medium schools and colleges 
both in and outside Gujarat. A former 
chief minister of the state was report- 
edly told by industrialists, whom he 
wastryingto wooto setup industry in 
Gujarat, that their staff did not like to 
move to the state because of their per- 
ception of a relatively low quality of 
educational and health infrastructure 
even in metropolitan cities (with more 
thana million population). 

The results of this unwilling- 
ness of Gujarati capital to move outof 
Maharashtra on a significant scale are 
evident in the composition of invest- 
ments made in the state over the past 
few decades. A detailed study of the 
subject is yet to be made and it is a 


moot point whether Parsis should be 
classified as non-Gujaratis. However, 
non-Gujarati capital has indeed moved 
to Gujarat; and the groups operating 
in different parts of the country (the 
Tatas, Birlas, Ruias, the Raunaq Singh 
group, the Dalmias, as well as multi- 
national groups such as ABB) have set 
up industries in the state. Among the 
30 companies with total estimated 
sales of Rs 200 crore or more during 
1995-96, three were central govern- 
ment concerns (Indian Oil, ONGC and 
IPCL); three were joint sector compa- 
nies set up partly with share capital 
invested by the Government of Guja- 
rat (GSFC, GNFC and GACL); and two 
were cooperatives producing fertiliz- 
ers with capital invested by the farm- 
ers themselves (IFFCO and KRIBHCO). 
Among the 22 private sector firms, the 
well-known Gujarati industrial groups 
such as the Lalbhais, Sarabhais and 
Mafatlals have been joined by new 
companies such as Nirma (Karsanbhai 
Patel), United Phosphorous (Raju 
Shroff), Pidilite (Parekhs), and Guja- 
rat Ambuja Cement (Nevatia). 


[, addition, the Gujarati leader- 
ship was called upon to help build the 
financial infrastructure for indus- 
trial growth throughout the country. It 
included the Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India 
(chaired by G.L. Mehta, H.T. Parekh 
and Siddharth Mehta for many years) 
to assist the private sector industries 
as well as the Unit Trust of India 
(headed by R.S. Bhatt and Surendra 
Dave), which mobilized funds for 
investment in the capital market. 
Besides, Dhirubhai Ambani, more 
than anyone else, successfully demo- 
nstrated the feasibility of mobilizing 
a large volume of funds from indi- 
vidualinvestors for growth industries 
such as Reliance. 

As of February 1997, about 
Rs 71,196 crore of investment in 


manufacturing activities was on 
hand in Gujarat, over two-thirds of it 
in the chemicals industry. The figure 
was higher than for 16 other major 
states witha population of five million 
or more; it formed almost 1696 of the 
national figure for manufacturing 
investment. This investment includes 
a major petroleum refinery being set 
up by the Reliance group in Jamnagar 
and other chemical units of the same 
groupas wellasthe Essar(Ruia) group 
around Hazira in Surat district, These 
are capital intensive industries and 
except during the construction phase 
their impact on employment may 
not be significant. However, the 
additional demand for consumer 
goods and services created by income 
growth and the growth of ancillary 
industries would indeed augment 
employment. 


 — on hand for infrastruc- 
ture (such as powerorenergy, transport, 
irrigation, finance, communications, 
education and health) was, however, 
higher in Maharashtra, Karnataka, 


. Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 


А$ a result, Gujarat's share in the 
all-India investments on hand came 
to 10.4% of the national figure of 
Rs 1171,549 crore and it ranked third 


after Maharashtra and Karnataka. 


This situation partly reflects the fact 
that compared with Maharashtra and 
Karnataka, Gujarat already had a 
better relative level of infrastructure 
development in 1993-94 than the 
country as a whole. However, com- 
pared to Punjab, Kerala, Tamil Nadu 
and Haryana, Gujarat still has a long 
way to gotowards improving its infra- 
structure. (For details, see, Profiles of 
States, Centre for Monitoring Indian 
Economy, Mumbai, March 1997.) 
Ofcourse, the term ‘investments 
on hand’ is somewhat tentative. While 
for 60% of it, the projects were already 
being implemented, 27% was in the 
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‘proposed’ category and 13% had only 
been ‘announced’. Some of the plans 
and proposals could undergo change 
in the light of subsequent develop- 
ments, including political uncertainty 
orthe recession affecting Indian indus- 
try overthe past several months. Yet, 
itisimportantto notethat, until recently, 
Gujarat had sent a part of its savings 
outto other parts of the country by way 
of subscriptions to the primary issues 
of equity and debt. In March 1996, its 
credit-deposit ratio for scheduled 
commercial banks was 53%. While 
some analysts criticize this situation 
as reflecting a diversion of the state's 
resources to other areas, it probably 
reflects the relatively lower demand 
orneed for bank credit in Gujarat than 
in other states; and should lead to 
higher returns for the investors in 
Gujarat. 


Tie industrialization in Gujarat is 
a natural response to the relatively 
limited scope for agricultural growth. 
Over the past 50 years, successive 
governments have tried hard to raise 
the area under irrigation by construct- 
ing dams wherever possible. The per- 
centage of gross cropped area under 
irrigation has risen from about 1010 
29 by 1993-94, but remains below the 
national average of 3596. Also, about 
78% ofthe netirrigated areain Gujarat 
receives water from wells, whereas 
the corresponding national figure is 
only 53%. 

The cropping intensity index or 
multiple cropping during 1993-94 in 
Gujarat was 114, compared to the 
national average of 131. Tractorisation 
has proceeded to give Gujarat the 
fourth rank (after Punjab, Haryana 
and Uttar Pradesh) with respect to the 
number of tractors per 1 000 hectares. 
The number of pumpsets in use has 
also grown rapidly although Gujarat 
occupies the eighth rank among major 
states. Overall, as a result of the vari- 


Gujarat 


ous developments, power consump- 
tion in agriculture in Gujarat during 
1993-94 was 812 KWH per 1000 hec- 
tares, next only to Punjab's 832 and 
more than twice the national average 
of 379. 


A major change in Gujarat's agri- 
culture has been the shift to commer- 
cial crops such as groundnut, cotton 
and tobacco, which accounted for 
almost 42% of the area under princi- 
pal crops during the triennium ending 
1994-95: the national figure was only 
12%. This shift is consistent with the 
general spread of monetization and 
the ascendancy. of a culture of eco- 
nomic valuation of alternatives in 
Gujarat. However, it has led to over- 
exploitation of the underground water 
resources of the state. This has resulted 
inasharp decline in the water table not 
only around the metropolitan cities 
such as Ahmedabad but also the dis- 
tricts of Mahesana and Banaskantha 
in north Gujarat and in Saurashtra and 
Kutch. 

Areas near the coast also face 
acute problems of ingress of sea water, 
which will have adverse implications 
for both agriculture and for meeting 
the human needs of drinking water. The 
draft on water resources farexceeds the 
rates of natural recharge and the state 
is likely to face an acute water short- 
age, which is a vital resource for not 
only agriculture and industry but also 
forthe very survival of human beings. 
The state needs to promote extensive 
use of all water-saving devices such 
as drip irrigation, recycling of water 
and de-salinisation. Despite some 
welcome indications of watershed 
planning to construct bunds and other 
means of harvesting rain water, there 
is insufficient recognition of the gra- 
vity of the problem. 

The most important challenges 
facing Gujarat are likely to lie in the 
development and management of 


human resources. First, Gujarat has a 
much higher proportion of scheduled. 
tribes (15%) than the country as a 
whole (896). Mostofthem are located 
in districts and talukas on the border 
of Gujarat with neighbouring states. 
While many of them have over the 
years moved markedly towards join- 
ing the mainstream of development 
and have not remained isolated from 
the more developed districts, special 
efforts need to be made to improve 
theiraccess to avenues of social advan- 
cement such as schooling and educa- 
tion, particularly for their girls and 
women. The problem is not limited to 
the supply of facilities. Every village 
and every habitation or hamlet within 
a village, has a primary school within 
walking distance. However, a demand 
for schooling remains to be created 
and the young as well as their parents: 
need to be convinced about the advan- 


tages of attending school. Second,the --- 


quality of schooling and education in 
Gujarat needs to be improved to match 
the has of a state with an ambition of 
beingacentre of industry. 


pee linksof Gujarat with 
Bombay and the rest of the country 
have weakened іпѕоѓагаѕ the number 
of Gujarati students migrating to 
Bombay for education has declined. 
More students probably go abroad in 
search of higher education and the 
return rates among them remain to be 
studied. However, if Gujarat is to 
emulate Japan as a state that compen- 
sated for local resource scarcity 
through trade, it must build a strong 
knowledge industry. The efforts in. 
this respectseem to be weak. Notonly 
arethe literacy rates and student popu- 
lationratios in Gujarat (reported inthe 
Factfile) lower than those in Maha- 
rashtra and Tamil Nadu (though higher 
thaninthecountry as a whole), butthe 
quality of educational attainment 
leaves much to be desired. 


? 


Some other areas of concern 
merit attention. There was a time 
when non-Gujaratis faced no problem 
in moving to Gujarat. This climate 
of open hospitality helped industrial 
development. Today, there are omi- 
nous symptoms of intolerance that are 
likely to prove counter-productive for 
a state that sends out a substantial 
number of migrants. These symptoms 
are reflected.in numerous recent inci- 
dents, which may have a much larger 
impact than appreciated by those 

. involved. 

Economists talk of a widely 
observed Gresham's law, according 
to which ‘bad money drives out good’. 
Once the confidence and reputation 
of a group ога state is destroyed, it is 
difficult to rebuild it. Therefore, com- 
promises on such issues could be dan- 
gerous. A groupthat seeks free or easy 
entry into other states or markets can- 
not deny to the others access to its own 
territories without serious conse- 
quences, even though out-migrants or 
emigrants are not noticed whereas 
in-migrants are indeed seen. Gujarat 
is bound to gain from free movement 
of labour and capital and must not do 
anything that would jeopardize con- 
tinued free movement of the factors 
of production. 


А... other developments, the 
rate of population growth in Gujarat, 


which exceeded the national rate, has' 


declined significantly during the 
1980s. Fertility (the average number 
of children born to a woman over her 
child-bearing period) has dropped 
from more than 6 to between 3 and 3.5. 
The effect of this remarkable change 
on the rate of population growth is not 
yet visible because of the simulta- 
neous drop in the death rate. Infant 
mortality has dropped from more than 
225 deaths per 1000 livebirths to about 
60-65 during 1995-96; and the aver- 
age lifespan probably exceeds 60 


years. This figure is much lower than 
the 72 years estimated for Kerala and 
there isnoreason why Gujaratcannot 
improve its performance in this res- 
pect by promoting some relatively 
simple measures to provide basic 
health care to its population. 


А... to the current official 
projections of population, Gujarat will 
achieve replacement level of fertility 
during 2011-16. Total population is 
expected to grow to 49 million in 
2001, 56 million in 2011 and 59 mil- 
lion in 2016. Ourown long-term pro- 
jections envisage a somewhat smaller 
population of 58 million by 2021 
which is expected to stabilize at about 
68 million in 2076 and after. Only time 
will tell whether we are being over- 
optimistic about the feasible pace of 


: social engineering in Gujarat. However, 


given enlightened leadership, a state 
that produced not only the apostle of 
peace and non-violence but also the 
iron man of India who integrated more 
than 562 native states into the Indian 
union, can certainly muster the neces- 
sary strength to achieve the welfare 
and development ofa people endowed 
with an intrinsic strength to withstand 
the paucity of natural resources. 

A factor that should help this 
process is urbanization. The consid- 
erable growth of transport and com- 
munication facilities throughout the 
state ts a welcome development, and 
many of the large villages can be 
reclassified as towns. During the 1951 
Census, Saurashtra was the most 
urbanized state of India, partly because 
the seat ofeachprincely state was clas- 
sified as atawn and often shared some 
urban characteristics. The ] 961 Cen- 
sus declassified 74 towns of Gujarat 
and treated them as rural, while italso 
added 14 new towns to the list. As a 
result, urbanization appeared to have 
slowed down between 1951-61 though 
itremained above the all-India level. 


Since 1961,the numberoftowns 
in Gujarat has increased from 181 to 
264. Nearly two-thirds of the urban 
population in 199] lived in ‘cities’ 
with a population of 100,000 or more 
and only 10% in small towns with a 


population of less than 20,000. How- 


ever, as in the country as a whole, 
about 70% of the growth of urban 
population in Gujaratduring 1981-91 
was a result of natural increase of 
the population already resident in 
urban areas in 1981 and net rural- 
urban migration accounted for only 
20% ofthe growth. (The balance 10% 
was a result of reclassification of 
areas from rural to urban.) As one 
looks ahead, by about 2021 nearly 
50% of the total population of Guja- 
rat will indeed be resident in towns 
and cities (whose number is expec- 
ted to rise partly through reclassifi- 
cation). 


l. istherefore imperative that Gujarat 


should initiate urgent steps to improve 
the living environment in the urban 
centres, even as it tries to better the 
rural living conditions. The living 
conditionsin several cities are appall- 
ing and just as Surat has reportedly 
been cleaned up, a well-coordinated 
programme needs to bc initiated in 
other cities, towns and villages. 
Gujarat has the non-governmental 
organizations as well as the tradition 
of initiative and local-self government 
that should help to realize these goals. 

As the fortunately short-lived 
plague epidemic in Surat city during 
1994 demonstrated, the cost of neg- 
lecting urban infrastructure are high 
and can bring the entire country to the 
brink of isolation from the rest of the 
world and interrupt all trade and com- 
merce. Issues of sanitation, health and 
hygiene in towns and villages cannot 
be ignored, exceptat high risk. Asthe 
father of our nation had repeatedly 
suggested, aclean environmentforms 
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the very foundation of development 
and must receive the highest priority 
in our planning efforts. Over the past 
50 years we have ignored the sound 
advice of Gandhiji and need to make 
it the starting point of our develop- 
mental activities. 

Anotherdimensionthatisclosely 
linked with the process of develop- 
ment in Gujaratisthe growing unwill- 
ingness of the youth, not only from 
urban centres but also of those from 
rural areas, to work in agriculture. 
This feeling is widespread both in the 
relatively prosperous Kheda district 
and іп Saurashtra. The growth of the 
footloose industry of diamond polish- 
ing has facilitated the spread of these 
preferences.. However, other similar 
activities with a high level of value 
addition and a good market need to be 
identified and developed. The ready- 
made garment industry as also other 
activities requiring assembling of 
parts and components such as forelec- 
tronic equipment can easily be deve- 
loped in Gujarat. 

However, the past efforts to set 
up special industrial estates in the state 


- capital have not achieved the expected 


degree of success. The foundations of 
such development can be laid only 
through universal literacy, vocational 
education to promote craftsmanship 
and technical skills, and a sound 
knowledge base. Urgent attention 


` needs to be paid to the issues of arrest- 


ing environmental degradation (of 
air, water and soil) and protecting the 
natural resource base, including the 
forest wealth of Gujarat. Theecology 


. commission setup by the state, as also 


the concerned intelligentsia need to 
play an active role in safeguarding the 
interests of the future generations and 
restraining the maximization of short- 
term gains by the present population. 
A far-sighted leadership must evolve 
a balanced long-term perspective so 
that this dynamic state can developto 
its best potential. 


Gujarat 


. Polarised 
communities 


GHANSHYAM SHAH 


IN the 1980s, Gujarat was plunged 
into two widespread anti-reservation 
agitations spearheaded by the upper 
castes. The first (1981) was directed 
against the Scheduled Castes (SCs) 
and Scheduled Tribes( STS) ;the second 
(1985) was against the Other. Back- 
ward Castes (OBCs). The deprived 
groups failed to unite in their fight 
against the upper castes with the result 
that the government diluted its pro- 
OBC and dalit policies. During the sec- 
ond agitation, which took the toll of 
Chief Minister Madhavsinh Solanki, 
inter-caste conflicts occasionally 
turned into communal riots between 
the Hindus апа Muslims, sidetracking 
the issue of reservation. 

In the subsequent years, com- 
munal riots continued to dominate 
public life in Gujarat. Between 1988 
and 1993, the state experienced the 
highest number of anti-Muslim riots 
in the country. Cashing in on these 
communal clashes, the BJP ultimately 
rode to power in 1995. With the BJP 
at the helm today, pro-backward caste 
politics has decisively taken a back- 
seat. | 

The inter-caste and Hindu Mus- 
lim conflicts convey an impression 
that Gujarat is sharply polarised on 
caste as well as communal lines. To 
an extent this is true, but the intensity 
of both has notbeen the same. Despite 
an ascendancy of caste identity and 


consciousness at the ground level, 
communal polarisation between 
Hindus and Muslims has been sharper 
than that among the castes. The state 
does not have a Mayavati, Mulayam 
Singh or a Laloo Prasad Yadav who 
deploy acasteidiom andargue against 
communal politics. On the other hand 
there are many, including from among 
the OBCs, who talk the language of 
communal politics а la an Ashok 
Singhal, Thakare or an Uma Bharati. 
The agenda of the champions of 
Hindutvaisto integrate various castes 
In, harmonious unity against the 
‘others’. | 


А hundred years ago, according to 
.the Bombay Gazetteer, Gujarat was 
‘pre-eminently a land of castes. In no 
part of India are the subdivisions so 
minute...’ In 1827, there were as many 
as 207 castes in the city of Suratalone 
which did not marry outside of their 
community. Over time, new castes 
formed and several acquired a new 
nomenclature. Given the different his- 
torical experiences and uneven deve- 
lopment over the last century, social 
and economic inter-relationships 
between different castes vary through- 
out the region. Hence, the need to be 
cautious about any generalisations at 
the macro level. 

Gujarat is a land whose people 
, are blessed with great business acu- 
men. Vanias, one ofthe forward castes, 
constitute nearly 3% of the popula- 
tion. They are scattered throughout 
the state with a majority now living in 
urban areas. They occupy leading 
positions in business and industry. 
Pragmatism is the dominant cultural 
trait that influences their behaviour 
and inter-personal relationships. 
Their primary concern is to protect 


1. James Campbell (ed.), Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency, Vol 1X. Part 1, Gujarat 
Population: Hindus, Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1901. | 


their business interests rather than 
hold politicaloffice. Though they ini- 
tially resisted the rise of new progres- 
sive groups, their adjustment to the 

-changing circumstances was quick. 
The pragmatism of the Vania has 
become synonymous with Gujarati 
culture. 

Brahmins and Rajputs are the 
other important forward castes. Brah- 
mins, comprising 4% of the popula- 
tion, form the single largest group 
in white-collar jobs and new self- 


employed professions like doctors, | 


engineers and architects. Few Brah- 
mins and Vanias live a hand to mouth 
existence, or work as manual labourers 
inthefarmand non-farmsectors. They, 
however, enjoy leadership positions in 
the trade unions of both the organised 
and.unorganised sectors. Brahmins 
continue to hegemonise educational 


institutions, literature, media and ` 


other spheres of public life and have 
assumed responsibility as the torch 
bearers in society by articulating, pro- 
ducing and reproducing cultural val- 
ues, idioms and goals. 


| В... traditionally rulers and 


armymen, constitute another 5% of 
the population. Though occupying a 
high status in the caste hierarchy, their 
position in the forward caste bloc is 
ambivalent. Their cultural practices 
and economic conditions are different 
from those of the Vanias. A majority 
ofthemare not well-off. Nearly a fifth 
are landless labourers. Their educa- 
tional level is relatively low, similar 
to that of the backward castes. More- 
over, they have marital ties with the 
Kolis and othertribes considered low 
in the Hindu caste hierarchy. 

The Patidars, traditionally 
knownas Kanbis, have improved their 
economic condition over this century. 
They constitute the largest peasant 
caste and a majority of them are either 
middle class or rich peasants. In urban 


areas, a sizeable number are in busi- 
ness — small and big — professionals, 
and hold white collar jobs in the pri- 
vate and public sectors. They consti- 
tute the single largest social group 
among the Gujarati NRIs in North 
Americaand Europe. 


T.. Patidars follow many of the 
cultural practices of the Vanias and 
consequently elevated their position 
from the middle to high caste. Of 
course, this was not without resistance 
as it challenged the hegemony of the 
Vanias and Brahmins. The lattercould 
not block the Patidars given theireco- 
nomic clout and numerical strength 
which at 1396 of the population, is 
more than the Vanias and Brahmins 
put together. However, the Patidars 
are less pragmatic and more aggres- 
sivethan the Vanias in asserting their 
position. While they have steadfastly 
protected their newly acquired power 
and position and now enjoy a leading 
position among the forward castes, 
their relationships with other castes 
remains conflictual. 

Together, the forward castes 
constitute roughly 2696 of the popu- 
lation. They occupy three-fourths of 
the middle class space and more than 
95% of the rich class space, owning 
big industry and business firms in the 
state. With a few exceptions, mostly 
Rajputs, who are for all practical pur- 
poses closerto backward castes, they 
stand apart. С 

|. The government of Gujarat has 
identified 82 castes as socially and 
educationally backward. Also known 
as the other backward castes they con- 
stitute nearly 40% of the population. 
Among them, 65% of the castes belong 


to different segments of the Kolis, ` 


constituting around 24% of the popu- 
lation. A large number are poor peas- 
ants and agricultural labourers. In 
urban areas they are blue collar work- 
ers in the formal and informal sectors. 
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As many as 35% of the Koli families, 
as against 8% of Vanias and Brah- 
mins, are totally illiterate. However, 
differentiation within the Kolis can- 
not be overlooked. 


employed professions and business, 
competing with the forward castes. 
The Thakores, Patanvadias, Bareeyas 
and others of central Gujarat, whom 
the British census officers clubbed 
with the Kolis, do notaccept this iden- 
tification. They prefer to call them- 
selves Kshatriyas. Whereas the Kolis 
of Saurashtra are known by the same 
name, those of south Gujarat are 
recognised as Koli-Patel. The Kolis of 
south Gujarat are more educated and 
enjoy better prospects in non-farm 
economic activities than their coun- 
terparts incentral Gujarat. 
Scheduled Castes, traditionally 
called untouchables (now dalits) form 
nearly 7% of the population. Most of 
them аге small and marginal farmers, 
agricultural labourers and non-farm 
workers in rural areas, or blue collar 
workers in urban areas. But at least 
6% of the families have at least one 
member who has been to college. This 
proportion, though still low in com- 
parison to Brahmins and Vanias, is 


higher than among OBCs or even : 


Rajputs. In primary and secondary 


education they compete with Patidars. 
Their proportion in government jobs, 
due to reservations and theircollective 
assertion, has considerably increased 
during the last two decades despite 
opposition of the forward as well as 
other backward castes. 

Scheduled tribes comprise 15% 
of the population. A vast majority 
of them are marginal farmers and 
agricultural labourers. Of the social 
groups whose land has been acquired 
by the government for various ‘deve- 
lopment’ projects such as dams and 
industries, they are the biggest suffer- 
ers. Their forest resources are being 
depleted and they constitute the main 
losers in a fast developing market 
economy. The incidence of higher 
education among the STs remains low 
and its proportion in white collar jobs, 
despite reservations, is insignificant. 


О. the whole, it is the forward 
castes who havecornered the benefits 
of development in agriculture and 
industry. But this does not mean that 
the deprived castes have not gained 
since Independence. Though the over- 
all gap in socio-economic conditions 
between the forward and deprived 
castes has widened, at the same time 
a small strata of the OBCs, SCs and STs 
with productive assets, marketable 
surplus and skills have managed to 
become part of the urban middleclass. 


Having somewhat improved their 
economic position, they aspire to 
a higher social status. One route to 
upward mobility is sanskritisation 
through joining reformist religious 
sects. They perform religious rituals 
and ceremonies and imbibe the value 
systems of the forward castes. They 
are advised to maintain the varna sys- 
tem and preserve their dharma to 
claim higher social status. In order to 
maintain their newly claimed identity, 
they distance themselves from апа 
look down upon those who are tradi- 
tionally ranked below them. Thus is 
caste hierarchy legitimised and per- 
petuated. 


Te modern service sector is the 
only non-traditional vocation avail- 
abletoasmall segmentofthe deprived 
castes to secure income, status and 
power. The rich peasants among the 
OBCsare not wealthy enough to absorb . 
the entire family in agriculture, nor 
have they accumulated sufficient 
surplus to invest in business and 
industry. Itis mainly reservation in gov- 
ernment jobs (7% to 14% for SCs and 
STs respectively since 1951 and 10% 
for the OBCs since 1976) which has 
facilitated their entry in this sector. 
Not that this has been without 
resistance from the forward castes 
who consider it their traditional pre- 
rogative to be white collar employees. 


I к ————ө—-—-——_ 


TABLE 1 
Land Ownership by Caste of Households in Rural Gujarat * 
Brahmin Vania Rajput Other Patidar Artisan Koli Other 
upper castes backward 
castes castes 
No land 36 68. 19 62 11 41 29 54 
1-3 acres 7 8 13 7 6 12 28 8 
4-5 acres 19 10 20 10 16 15 19 10 
6-10 acres 13 4 19 12 22 12 11` 13 
11-15 acres 8 4 9 4 15 ó 5 7 
16 acres & above 17 7 19 4 30 13 8 8 
Total N .. 300 104 1953 68 1923 932 3091 1567 
(100) (101) (99) (99) (100) (99) (100) (100) 


* Data collected іп 1984-85. 
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SC ST Muslim Others N 
51 28 56 64 23 
19 26 5 16 17 
15 29 H 7 “19 
10 12 12 2 14 
3 3 `8 4 6 
3 1 9 6 10 
1702 3272 695 67 15674 
(101) (99) (100) (09) (99) 


They claimthatthey are more efficient 
than the members of deprived castes. 
Rising unemployment among the 
educated has added fuel to the fire. 
The bureaucracy, dominated as itis by 
the forward castes, has resorted to 
various tricks to sabotage the reserva- 
tion policy. It evidently irks the for- 
ward castes to see a new generation of 
OBCs and dalits assert their rights to 
lead adignified existence. 


Mo abolishing the 
zamindari system in the fifties sharply 
polarised the Patidars and Rajputs, 
particularly in Saurashtra. The former 
gained while the latter lost their privi- 
leges and political power which they 
had enjoyed for centuries. The Rajputs 
have not been able to overcome the 
hangover of past glory and power. 
They consider it infra dig to take to the 
plough and where they have, agricul- 
tural output has hardly improved over 
the last five decades. 

The Patidars on the other hand, 
having occupied a leading position in 
the freedom struggle, dominated the 
Congress party and government. They 
have benefited most from the subsidy, 
credit and other inputs under various 
community development programmes. 
They successfully made the shift to 
commercial crops like groundnut, 
sugar and cotton. With surplus from 
agriculture and through entrepreneur- 
ship some of them have entered busi- 
ness and industry. The Rajputs are 
envious of their prosperity. This has 
resulted ina conflict between Rajputs 
and Patidars in Saurashtra which is all- 
pervasive in educational institutions, 
the co-operative sector and in village 
politics, often leading to violent 
clashes. 

In mainland Gujarat, the pri- 
mary conflict is between the Patidars 
and the Kolis. The Rajputs of this 
region, who were not big landlords, 
side with the Kolis given their tradi- 


tional rivalry with Patidars. In the 18th 
and 19th century the Kolis, who once 
owned land, were reduced to becom- 
ingtenants and agricultural labourers 
by the Patidars. The land reform legis- 
lation could not restore their ownership 
rights since the Patidars successfully 
managed to retain the land and evict 
the Koli tenants. With the commer- 
cialisation of agriculture the Patidar- 


Koli conflict further sharpened.as 


the latter usurped common property 
resources. Clashes between the two in 
this part of the state centers around 
land and wages. 


U pto the early fifties, it was the for- 
ward castes who fought over political 
power. The competition between 
Patidars on the one hand and Vanias 
and Brahmins on the other generated 
tensions within the Congress party. 
The latter, though not aggressive, 


were crafty enough to maintain their 


position and protect their interests. 
The Rajputs, however, openly con- 
fronted the Patidars. They realised that 


in order to protect their interests and 
wrest political power, they needed to 
expand their support base. This they 
did by incorporating the Kolis in their 
fold as Kshatriyas. The Kshatriya 
Sabha caste association was formed 
and the Kolis were mobilised by invok- 
ing the ‘Kshatriya spirit’. 


Ts Congress party was pressu- 
risedtoallocate positionstothe mem- 
bers of the Kshatriya Sabha since their 
numerical strength in electoral poli- 
tics could not be ignored. But the 
Patidar lobby within the party created 
many a hurdle in the path of aspiring 
Kshatriya leaders. They were not 
given membership books to enlist 
members in large numbers. Further, 
technical objections were raised to 
disqualify the Kshatriyas who had 
enrolled as members. To top it all, the 
Kshatriyas were branded as ^commu- 
nal’ for demanding positions in the 
party and state assembly. 

In the sixties, the Swatantra 
party exploited this Kshatriya dissa- 





TABLE 2 
Occupations of Persons by Caste in Rural Areas Whose Families do not Own Land 
Castes Self White Busi- Agri- Agri- Fac- Other Others Total 
emp- collar ness culture* labou- tory (N) 
loyed — job rers 
profession 
Brahmins 36 4 14 I 6 6 - 34 140 
Vanias 21 4 72 - 3 4 3 6 101 
Rajputs 2 3 2 72 6 | 9 537 
Other upper 8 12 48 - - 15 8 8 60 
castes 
Patidars П 3 6 5 45 13 16 280 
Kolis . 6 4 4 l 38 34. 3 9 406 
Other back- 1 2 l 2 75 4 I 14 1718 
ward castes 
Scheduled 2 2 Б I 66 9 2 18 1456 
Castes 
Scheduled I 1 1 64 4 | 28 1610 
Tribes ; 
Muslims : 2 2 22 58 .6 2 3 446 
Others 3 7 5 - 64 17 - 3 58, 
Total 3 2 4 ! 61 7 2 19 8237 


Note: Non-workers and М.А. are excluded. 


* "hose who reported agriculture as their main occupation but not owning land. 
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tisfaction against the Congress by giv- 
ing them positions in the party as also 
party tickets for the assembly elec- 
tionsof 1962 and 1967. Later, afterthe 
Congress split, Indira Gandhi gave 
more importance to the backward 
castes to win elections. The Con- 
sress(I) evolved the KHAM strategy, 
an alliance of the Kshatriyas, Hari- 
jans, Adivasis and Muslims for elec- 
toral purposes. Subsequently, other 
political parties, such as the Janata 
Dal and BJP, followed suit in appeas- 
ing the backward castes. As a result 
the strength of the OBCS in the state 
assembly rose from 7% in 1962 to 
279b in 1991, whereas the proportion 
of Vanias and Brahmins went down 
from 32% to 14% during the same 


` period. The Patidars somehow man- 


aged to maintain their strength. 


H owever, the number of ministers 
from the forward castes remained 
high. The strength of the OBC minis- 
ters increased, though it did not go 
beyond 9% whereas the number of 
ministers from among the Patidars 
jumped from 646 to 24% during the 
last three decades. Ministers from 
Vania and Brahmin castes continued 
to hold important positions.” The 
overall domination of the forward 
castes in holding on to positions of 
powercontinues despite the electoral 
mobilisation of backward castes. But 
the OBCS have not given up the fight 
to get their due share of power. 

With the rise in the levels ofedu- 
cation and urbanisation, the second 
generation of dalits have become 
more assertive about their rights. The 
lifestyle of the urban educated dalits 
has changed. They dress, speak and 
behave like the middle strata of the 
upper castes and lay stress on human 
dignity. Not surprisingly, this change 
2. Nagindas Sanghavi, Gujarat: A Political 


Analysis, Center for Social Studies, Surat, 
1996. 
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was resented by the forward castes as 
well as the OBCs leading to greater 
intolerance. Moreover, the dalits’ 
assertion of their rights over land, for 
high wages and use of common pro- 
perty resources and public places as 
equals was strongly resented by the 
non-dalits. 


С o the cases of atro- 
cities against dalits have increased 
during the last 25 years, though the 
blatant practice of untouchability in 
the public spheres may have declined. 
When dalits insistonentry to temples, 
celebrate certain festivals, oruse com- 
mon water facilities, they are often 
beaten up. The cases of murder and 
rape of dalit women are not uncom- 
mon. During the anti-reservation riots, 
dalit houses were set on fire in a num- 
berof villages. As many as 3096 ofthe 
village panchayats still observe open 
or subtle discrimination in relation to 
elected members belonging to SCs. ` 

Through various means the for- 
ward castes have consolidated their 
dominant position. The disunity and 
the conflict within the OBCs, SCs and 


STs has made iteasier. Thus, the tribals - 


fighta lone battle against the state and 


the dominant castes. This has facili- 
tated forward caste integration and its 
emergence as a single bloc unlike the 
deprived castes. 

Inter-caste conflicts get soft- 
ened by communal clashes between 
the Hindus and Muslims. The Mus- 
limsconstitute nearly 9% of the popu- 
lation in Gujarat. There are sharp 
economic differences within the com- 
munity with nearly one fifth of the 
Muslim cultivators being rich peas- 
ants. In business, their proportion is 
nextto the Vanias, though in big indus- 
try they lag behind the Patidars. Atthe 
same time, among the farm and non- 
farm workers, their proportion is size- 
able, close to that of the OBCs. In urban 
areas | 1% of themare bluecollar work- 
ers. Their proportion in self-employed 
professions and white collar jobs is as 
lowas that of the OBCs and SCs. 


T. history of riots between Hindus 
and Muslims in Gujarat can be traced 
back to the late 18th century. But the 
earlier conflicts were localised and 
usually confined to one or two social 
groups of both religions. The riots had 
notresulted in the Hindus or Muslims 
automatically splitting into opposite 


TABLE 3 


Caste and Occupation of Workers in Urban Gujarat 


(Percentages) 





М =14,725 
Castes Business Profession White collar Blue collar Others Total 
Brahmins 10 14 34 4 38 100 
Vanias 28 4 21 4 43 100 
Rajputs i4 24 24 37 100 
Other upper castes 25 2 20 11 42 100 
Patidars 19 4 17 12 48 100 
Artisan castes 20 2 15 . 28 35 - 100 
Kolis 8 2 14° | 34 42 100 
Other backward 
castes 12 2 11 32 43 100 
Scheduled castes 8 2 21 33 36 100 
Scheduled tribes 7 2 17 35 39 100 
Muslims 728 2 15 23 32 100 
Others 23 - 5 23 21 28 100 
Total 18 4 18. 22 . 38 100 
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V. 


camps; nor did they assume national- 
ist overtones. However, during the 
British and post-British period the 
leaders of both the communities 
attempted to mobilise different seg- 
ments of the community as one uni- 
fied group against the ‘other’. 

The first major communal riot in 
post-independent Gujarat took place 
in 1969. In the seventies, when the 
state was engulfed by anumber of agi- 
tations around the issues of price rise, 
corruption, authoritarian rule and so 
on, communal conflict was at a low 
ebb. It began to rise again in the eight- 


` issue of Ram janmabhoomi. Tribal 
areas too were affected. Durin g these 
riots the forward and deprived castes 
joined ranks against the Muslims. 
This was the result of along drawn out 
strategy of Hindu nationalists to build 
unity around Hindutva. 


ЮО... the last three decades а 
number of organised efforts were 
made by social and religious ‘reform- 
ers’ and founders of various sects to 
forge unity across sects and upper and 
lower caste Hindus. The Bharat 
Sevashram, Hindu Milan Mandir, the 
Swadhyay sect and other similar 
organisations rejected the notion that 
shudras occupied inferior and degra- 
ded positions, tnough they did not 
eschew the caste system. 

According to the Bharat Seva- 
shram, low caste Hindus were hard 
working, strong and able to bear much 
suffering. ‘Because of theirnumerical 
strength, they are truly the spinal cord 
of Hindu jati. i.e. race. Lakhs and 
crores of these people are getting dis- 
sociated from Hindu samaj because 
they are humiliated and looked down 
upon. As aresult Hindu jati is becom- 
ing weak and powerless.'? They are 
3. Swami Atmanand, Hindu Samaj 


Samanyaya, Bharat Sevashram Sangh, 
Ahmedabad, 1982, p. 63. 


the real Kshatriyas who in the ancient 
period protected Hindu samaj against 
all calamities, aggression and shocks. 
According to the RSS, ‘We are one... 
Weare Hindus. Where is untouchabil- 
ity? For us, all are Hindus and noth- 
ing else... There is no varna of the 
chaturvarna or of caste. Today we 
have only ene varna and jati, that is 
Hindu.'* The Vishwa Hindu Parishad 

„exhorts: “АП Hindus should unite 
against vidharmis...’ 


- Т. proponents of this ideology 
ies and spread to rural areas on the’ 


seem to have succeeded in forging 
unity among the forward and deprived 
castes during thé riots and mobili- 
sation on the Ayodhya issue. They 
also managed the support ofa sizeable 
section of dalits and OBCs, particularly 
their upwardly mobile strata, in the 
1995 and 1998 assembly elections. 
Of late; the Sangh Parivar, the state 
machinery and printed media have 
launched a campaign against and 
persecuted Christians and Muslims. 
‘Facts’ have been manufactured to 
malign the minorities as wicked, anti- 
social and treacherous. The Sangh 
Parivar has to some extent succeeded 
in sharpening social polarisations 
alongcommunal lines. 

Butthatdoes not mean thatcon- 
flict of social and economic interests 
between the forward and backward 
castes/classes is dormant and can be 
wished away for long. In fact, tension 
within the BJP which led toarevolt by 
Shankarsinh Vaghela, or the present- 
day factional fightsatalllevels within 
the party, are manifestations of con- 
flict on caste/class lines. The BJP, 
given its ideological framework and 
organisational structure, cannot hold 
power for long by harping on commu- 
nal conflict alone. 


4. Dattopat Dhengadi, Samajik Samarasata, 
Karnavati Samajik Samrasta 
Ahmedabad. n.d.. p.18. 
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Gujarat 


GUJARAT exhibits a wide variation 
of geo-climatic environments. It is 
endowed with a greatdiversity of natu- 
ral ecosystems ranging from deserts 
(including scrub-forests, grasslands, 
ranns) and coastal (including man- 
groves, coral-reefs, estuaries) to forests 
(including dry deciduous, moist decidu- 
ous and evergreen). These ecosystems 
harbour important habitats fora variety 
of plants and animals, including several 
rare and endangered species. 

Economically, Gujarat is one of 
the richer states of India. Itis believed 
that the state is, or would soon be, the 
number one industrial state of the 
country on several counts, including 
the proportion of workforce in indus- 
try and per capita industrial output. 
Also, with over a third of its popula- 
tion living in urban areas, it is among 
the more urbanised states with a net- 
work of about 225 urban centres. 

The high levels of industriali- 
sation and urbanisation also means 
larger demands for energy, water, land 
and infrastructure. As industrial activ- 
ity gathers momentum in some of the 
less industrialised areas such as the 
coastal belt, ecologically important 
and fragile areas will face serious 
threats. Some of them like the thorn 


Ecological concerns 


HASMUKH SHAH 


forests in Narayan Sarovar, the habi- 
tat of the Asian wild ass, the breeding 
grounds of flamingos or the rare coral 
reefs in the Gulf of Kutch are the last 
remnants of their kind. 

The demand for natural resou- 
rces and their products in urban areas 
is high, especially resources such as 
fuel, timber, procured food and their 
products. Earth work, changes in 
drainage pattern, plantation, construc- 
tion and waste disposal place stress on 
the natural ecosystems, resulting ina 
process of degradation and pollution 
of the area. 

Economic development has not 
been an unmixed blessing anywhere. 
While several sections of Gujarati 
society enjoy an improved quality of 
life, the predominance of polluting 
industries — such as textiles, chemi- 
cals, hydrocarbons, pharmaceutical 
and cement — have an adverse fallout. 
Theextensive withdrawal of ground- 
water in certain areas, overall hyd- 
rologic imbalance and population 
and livestock pressures have led to a 
process of desertification, increased 
soil salinity, drying up of traditional 
water sources and depletion of biodi- 
versity. Gujarat's ecological health 
therefore, isa matter of some concern. 


Two major controversies have 
contributed to sullying the image of 
Gujarat as environmentally insensi- 
tive. One, the opposition to the height 
ofthe Narmada dam, and two, setting 
up of the Sanghi cement plant in an 
erstwhile protected area. Effective 
action on the part of NGOs and CBOs 

. in the state, extensive public interest 
litigation resulting in strong judicial 
pronouncements, remedial actions 
initiated by the state government, set- 
ting up of institutions such as the 
Gujarat Ecology Commission (GEC) 
and the Gujarat Institute of Desert 
Ecology (GUIDE), excellent work in 
watershed management and recharg- 
ing of wells, overall increase in green 
coverand other positive developments 
have unfortunately received little 
attention. 


L. us examine the state of 
Gujarat’s ecological health, particu- 
larly with respect to key elements such 
asair, water, land and biodiversity. 

Airquality in urban centres is far 
from satisfactory. The sulphur oxide 
(SOx) concentrations considerably 
exceed the norms (80 and 60 micro 
grams per cubic metre for industrial 
and residential areas respectively) in 
the industrial areas of Ahmedabad and 
Vadodara. Similarly, the nitrogen 
oxide (NOx) levels in Ahmedabad, 
Vadodaraand Suratexceed maximum 
permissible limits (80 and 60 micro 
grams per cubic metre) for industrial 
and residential areas respectively. 
Particulate concentrations are higher 
than premissable in all the threecities 
(360 and 140 micro grams per cubic 
metre for industrial and residential 
areas respectively). 

Further, even in rural areas, with 
the use of fuelwood and crop residues 
as fuel, there is considerable pollution 
in terms of suspended particulate mat- 
ter (SPM) and noxious gases. Rural 
women bear the brunt of this pollu- 


tion. Kirit Parikh observed that since 
more than 80% ofthe rural population 
depend on such non-commercial 
energy (NCE), the magnitude of pollu- 
tion in the kitchens is significant. 
Thecumulativeeffects of pollution in 
rural homes is high and serious enough 
to merit greater attention. 


L... parts of the state (north 
Gujarat, Kutch and Saurashtra) are 
drought prone with low and erratic 
rainfall. High variation in rainfall—in 
terms of locales, timing and quantity 
— within the state results in skewed 
availability of water resources. It is 
evident that the water needs —agricul- 
tural and industrial - cannot be met 
from the water available in each region. 
Large scale and ‘mega’ irrigation 
projects have thus become central to 
the solution of the problem. Itis in this 
context that the Sardar Sarovar 
Narmada Project (SSNP) has captured 
the imagination of the people of 
Gujarat at all levels, from the grass- 
roots to the highest levels of political 
decision-making and evokes strong 
support within the state. 

Unfavourable geomorphologic 
conditions not only create shortage of 
surface water but also result in poor 
groundwater recharge. Evaporation 
rates are high, varying from 1.9 m/year 
in south Gujarat to over 2.3 m/year in 
Kutch and northern parts of the state. 
Asaresult, the groundwater resources 
are relatively limited and almost fully 
exploited in some parts of the state. 
Despite the fall in groundwater tables, 
efforts to drill more bore wells show 
no sign of tapering off. 

Due to the discharge of effluents 
from industrial estates and disposal of 
untreated sewerage, the lower stret- 
ches of the Sabarmati, Khari and 
Dhadar rivers have become highly 
polluted as have the Mahi, Narmada 
and Tapi rivers. While the water qual- 
ity in most rivers is unsatisfactory 


in terms of the Biochemical Oxygen 
Demand (BOD), of greater concern, 
perhaps, are the levels of coliform 
count—an indication of the large quan- 
tity of untreated sewage that is dumped 
into these rivers. 

The State Pollution Control 
Board and the state government have 
initiated several steps to control the 
increasing water and air pollution. The 
main sources of waste water are the 
municipal areas and the chemical 
industry estates. It is necessary that the 
requisite facilities for collection, treat- 
ment and disposal of effluents, such 
as common effluent treatment plants, 
be established in the industrial areas. 

Further, there is a marked 
decline in the quality of groundwater 
in many parts of the state. The entire 
coastal belt of Gujarat is beset with 
problems of high salinity. A high fluo- 
ride content, associated with the 
geochemical nature of rocks, affects 
nearly 15 districts. The heavy with- 
drawal of groundwater has only wors- 
ened the situation. 


T. net sown area in Gujarat dur- 
ing 1994-95 was around 96,087 sq 
km, i.e. less than 50% of its total geo- 
graphical area. While the introduc- 
tion of high yielding varieties helped 
increase grain yields to significant 
levels wherever irrigation water, 
fertiliser, agricultural machinery, pes- 
ticides and related inputs are pro- 
vided, the droughts of 1985 and 1987 
made clear that without abundant 
water these new varieties produced 
less than the old native ones. Exten- 
sive monocultures devoted to a single 
variety are far too susceptible to insect 
anddiseaseattacks—despite or because 
ofthe massiveuse of pesticides. 
Further, the water intensive 
cropping patterns have introduced 
new vulnerabilities like soil erosion 
and soil degradation in a number of 
areas. Remote data sensing reveals 
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- that more than 78,000 sq km or 40% 


of the total area is degraded. Studies 
carried out by GUIDE (1996) con- 
cluded that the process of deserti- 
fication is on the rise in Kutch and 
Banaskantha districts. 

The area under forests is nearly 
1096 of the total land area of the state 
as against the national average of 
1896. The per capita forest area in the 
state is 0.06 hectare as against the 
all India average of 0.13 hectare. 
Between 1950 and 1975, a nearly 4.1 
million hectares of good forest was 
lost, including to agriculture. 


Б... formsthe basis of life 
and development апа plays an impor- 
tantrole in protecting the resilience of 
ecological systems. Unfortunately, 
there are no major studies on the biodi- 
versity and natural history of Gujarat. 
Scattered studies carried out in uni ver- 
sities and other institutions are rather 
limited in scope, confined to a few 
species ora group of species in select 
areas. Recently the Gujarat Ecology 
Commission estimated that records 
exist for about 7040 microbial, 4300 
floral and 2700 faunal species in the 


state or five, eight and four per cent 


respectively of those estimated forthe 
country (GEC, 1996). 

-The floral richness is mainly 
attributable to the variety of niches 
available. There are nearly 2,200 spe- 
cies of higher plants belonging to 902 
genera and 155 families representing 
12.996 of the floral diversity of the 
country. A large number of mangrove 
species.— as many as 27 — have been 
identified in the coastal regions of 
the state. The published records indi- 
cate that 53 species of plants are rare 
and restricted to certain localities 
only. 

Wenowexamine the conflict of 
interest in the exploitation of natural 


. resources. Different perceptions lie at 


the roots of any conflict, and Gujarat 


Gujaral 


is no exception. It may be worthwhile 
to reflect on the reasons for such dif- 
ferential perceptions. 

Despite a history of a fractured 
socio-political set up Gujarat enjoys 
a legacy of outstanding leadership. 
This has contributed to the emergence 
of different schools of thought on 
development, ranging fror the tradi- 
tionalist to the pos:-modernist, who 
not only set different goals but also 
propagate the adoption of diverse 
routes. 

The state also hasa strong orga- 
nisational ethos traditionally passed 
on through a variety of non govern- 
mental organisations that work for 
social, cultural, economic, and even 
religious purposes. These community 
groups and organisations have, there- 
fore, provided a ready vehicle for the 
acceptance and propagation of the dif- 
ferent ideological schools. 


Deos efforts inthe state 
have obviously failed to take due 
cognisance of this multiplicity. Ins- 
tead of trying to forge a certain level 
of consensus with different stakehold- 
ers on important issues, state planning 
relied mainly on the verdict of the 
people’s elected representatives. 
Any dissent was viewed as politically 
notivated, fit to be ignored. A natural 
corollary of this being reduced com- 
munication, it led to serious restric- 
tions in the availability of information. 
Lack of proper information or only 
partial information often lies behind 
misinformation campaigns, which 
make for an environment of mistrust 
and ultimately to situations of conflict. 

The levels of concern among 
the entreprenuers for their products 
and by-products (chiefly wastes) are 
often quite different. This corporate 
insensitivity has led to serious con- 


flicts in many cases. The case of Mara- 


diya Chemicals at Sayla is a classic 
example of how toxic effluents were 


released in the open, creating serious 
problems of land degradation and 
contamination of groundwater. For 
people in the neighbourhood, the pro- 
ductivity of land and the quality of 
water resources is of prime concern 
for the simple reason of survival. 
There are many other such cases, even 
in GIDC industrial centres, which have 
provoked the local people to take up 
cudgels, chiefly through agitation and 
public interest litigation. 

Though pollution remains a 
major rallying point against many of 
the industrial units, the spin-off from 
such debates often broadens the scope 
to include questions related to alloca- 
tion of natural resources, equitable 
distribution of wealth, protection of 
wildlife and conservation of tradi- 
tional systems. Serious concern is 
expressed when water is made avail- 
able for industrial purposes. Simi- 
larly, when bulk quantities of mineral 
resources and forest produce are 
diverted for commercial use, ques- 
tions are raised about the rights and 
aspirations ofthe local people. 


ММ елем 
on human welfare, а major concern 
has emerged about the protection of 
wildlife and conservation of tradi- 
tional systems. The protracted legal 
battle on the issue of denotification of 
the Narayan Sarovar Sanctuary is a 
case in point. While the government . 
rightly perceives the industrialisa- 
tion of Kutch as a major step towards 
the uplift of this backward area, 
prominent environmental NGOs and 
individuals also rightly see it as the 
destruction of the last major chunk, 
of wilderness in the state. The con- 
flicts revolve around threats to natu- 
ral habitats, conservation of rare and 
endangered species and accelerated 
pressures on afragile ecosystem. 

The issues raised while oppos- 
ing the height of the Sardar Sarovar 


E 


dam provide а classic example of dif- 
ferential perceptions of development 
at the local level as against the larger 
interest of the state or nation. Acti- 
vists stress issues related to human 
resettlement, the use of forest areas as 
current means of livelihood for the 


“оса! people, and the breakdown of 


traditions. While the state is commit- 
tedtowards a justand comprehensive 


rehabilitation programme, the conflict . 


around Sardar Sarovar has, neverthe- 


: less, opened up and perpetuated deba- 


tes ona much wider front. 

Finally, some sections question 
the entire approach towards develop- 
ment that is currently-being followed 
in the state. They propagate the adop- 
tion of organic farming systems, 
greater reltance on local resource 
management, enhanced participation 
in decision-making processes at all 
levels and so on. Against this back- 
drop the government is working for 
the accelerated economic develop- 
ment of the state more successfully 
than in most other states. 


X. major players in this dramaare 
the politicians, bureaucrats, entrepre- 
neurs, people whose land has been ac- 
quired and who sufferdue to water and 
air pollution, NGOs/CBOs, media and 
the judiciary. | 

The politician has shown greater 
concern foreconomic developmentas 
compared to protection of environment 
in the belief that industrialisation will 
generate more employment and 
higher revenues to the state — both 
politically important. The argument 
is that if the choice were between the 
survival of agarias (salt workers) and 
survival of the wild ass, the former 
would get preference. Or, ifthe choice 


was between a large cement plant gen- 


erating employment and revenue on 
one hand and a few chinkaras ora dry 
thorn forest on the other, the cement 
plant would get precedence. 


When the life span of a govern- 
ment is short (Gujarat has been ruled 
by seven chief ministers and once by 
a governor in the last five years) and 
elections become more frequent, poli- 
tical will gives place to political sur- 
vival. The politician does not consider 
the long term implications of his 
decisions. In fast changing fortunes 
the politician has no time to look for 
solutions which can provide for coex- 
istence of agarias and the wild ass or 
the cement plantand the dry thorn for- 
est with acceptable adjustment on 
both sides. | 


{р are few politicians in the 
country who understand the com- 
plexities of environmental issues and 
their long term ramifications. This is 
largely because there has been little 
effort to inform people ortheirelected 
representatives on environmental 
issues, as was done by Jawaharlal 
Nehru inthe 1950s foreconomic plan- 
ning or about the use of science and 
technology to improve agricultural 
productivity. 

Unfortunately, the politician is 
often kept at an arms length by the 
environmentalist. Rarely are elected 
representatives invited to workshops, 
conferences and seminars on environ- 
ment. The politician no doubt has his 
own priorities of survival. Butit must 
be conceded that rarely does a minis- 
ter turn down a good environmental 
project ifitis packaged with an orien- 
tation in favour of adivasis or the land- 
less. The message, as one civil servant 
putit, is to correlate the environmen- 
tal interest with that of the politician’s 
to provide employment or access to 
resources like fuel and fodder to the 
poor. 

The bureaucrat’s job is to articu- 


late the legislation, policies and pro- . 


grammes. While the politician incurs 
the wrath of environmentalists, the 
bureaucrat prepares the defence. By 


training he is expected to carry out the 
policies of the governmentand not the 
personal wishes of political masters. 
Butinreality, political pressure builds 
up with obvious consequences. Also, 
in the value system that has evolved 
over five decades, most bureaucrats 
prefer to work in departments deal- 
ing with industrial development or 
finance. There are few takers foragri- 
culture, and even less for education 
or health. Barring some honourable 
exceptions, the department of envi- 
ronmentis rarely the first choice. Nev- 
ertheless, some officers have tried to 
do justice to the given charge as dis- 
ciplined soldiers, some have even 
suffered in the process. Recently, the 
position of the bureaucrat in Gujarat 
has been rather unenviable, as he has 
to spend considerable time in dealing 
with litigation leaving less time for 
developmental work. 


T. entrepreneur wants a prime 
location for his unit irrespective of 
whether it is within orneara protected 
area, tourist site, neara holy shrine, or 
close to an urban area. The state gov- 
ernment, in its eagerness to attract 
investment, is inclined to oblige the 
entrepreneur. However, given current 
regulations, the entrepreneur has to 
agree to all the conditions to protect 
environmental quality. In practice, 
some of them do take short cuts, or 
transgress the laid down limits. Some 
companies, making huge profits, have 
not hesitated to pump their highly 
toxiceffluentinto theearth with disas- 
trous consequences. When such units 
were soughtto be shut down, often the 
plea was to keep them going to protect 
the interest of workers. In such cases 
the entrepreneur’s concern for his 
workers, who are normally denied 
even minimum safety equipment, is 
rather touching. Very few units have 
on their own followed rigorous envi- 
ronmental standards. 
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The people who lose their land 
are the worst sufferers since they for- 
ever lose the ownership of the means 
of production. The compensation that 
they receive is often used up in non- 
productive pursuits. There are no 
schemes for a profitable deployment 
of compensation. In some cases, 
mainly public sector, one member of 
the land loser's family may get a job. 
But other owners as well as the land- 
less become unemployed. They are 
generally notequipped to finda place 
inthe new industrial society. 


D neighbourhood communities 
who are victims of air and water pol- 
lution and soil degradation have for 
long suffered silently. In many cases 
the village wells and other water- 
bodies have been contaminated. In 
some cases sustained air pollution has 
caused diseases. Land degradation 
due to solid waste disposal or release 
of non-treated effluent and settling 
down of fine particles due to air pol- 
lution is evident in several areas. 
Unfortunately, when these people 
agitate, local leaders or toughies are 
brought into the fray. In some cases 


'common community amenities are 


provided on a modest scale to assuage 
feelings. 

NGOs in Gujarat are largely 
engaged in spreading awareness or 
in formulating and implementing 
specific projects in identified areas. 
Some, like the Centre for Environ- 
ment Education (CEE), Aga Khan 
Rural Support Programme (AKRSP), 
Shree Vivekananda Research and 
Training Institute (VRTI), Develop- 
ment Support Centre (DSC), Sadguru, 
Mahiti-Utthan haveanexcellenttrack 
record of creating awareness and/ 
orimplementing projects of far reach- 
ing importance in certain areas. Their 
success in informing people or their 
representati ves, sensitising the burea- 
ucracy and the entrepreneur or pro- 


Gujarat 


jectingthe interests of neighbourhood 
communities has however been rather 
modest. Only in the recent past have 
NGOs and CBOs successfully taken up 
the cause of environmental pollution 
and projection of neighbourhood suf- 
feringasinthecaseof Sanghi Cement, 
Maradia Chemicals, Jetpur Sari dye- 
ingunits, Vatva-Odhav-Narodaindus- 
trial estates and industries around the 
Narmada estuary. Besides the NGOs 
listed above, mention may be made of 
the Consumer Education and Research 
Centre (CERC) and the Manaviya Tech- 
nology Forum (MTF) in taking up the 


causeof neighbourhood communities. 


Tus the media has highlighted 
environmental issues, the priorities 
and emphases of the vernacular and 
English language media differ. The 
electronic media has helped to create 
general awareness about the wonders 
of nature, but local issues affecting the 
life of the viewer rarely get aired. 
Also, consistency or objectivity in 
environmental reporting is rarely dis- 
cernible. Negative stories get wider 

"coverage while positive develop- 
ments are seldom reported. 

NGO and CBOactivismandexten- 
sive litigation with regard to industrial 
pollution іп the mid-90s has, after ini- 
tial resistance, led to several positive 
developments in Gujarat. Industrial 
units have realised that they cannot 
pollute the air and water and indis- 
criminately discharge toxic waste. 
Though not necessarily outof concern 
fortheenvironment, the industry has, 
due to judicial pronouncements, ini- 
tiated measures to contain pollution 
within permissible limits. 

Some industry associations 
havetaken the initiative to set up com- 
mon effluent treatment plants (CETPs) 
in their estates. Gujarat now claims 
to have the highest — almost 95% — 
compliance in pollution control in 17 
CPCB classified industries. The first 


hazardous waste disposal site in the 
country has been commissioned and 
17 others are being developed. Treat- 
ment of hazardous waste at three 
locations has been completed for the 
first time in India. CETP’s are in opera- 
tion orunderconstruction at 14 indus- 
trial estates. Gujarat is the first state to 
commission a GIS based hazardous 
waste tracking system. There are sev- 
eral other initiatives which have been 
taken up by the state government and 
GPCB. Studies of carrying capacity of 
certain areas have been undertaken. 
Asaresult there has been a sharp drop 
in litigation and closures. Gujarat is 
also planning to set up an institute 
onthe lines of NEERI. 

All this does not mean that 
everything is well on the pollution 
front. While action on various pollu- 
tion litigations has been initiated, their 
success will depend on rigorous moni- 
toring and deterrent action against err- 
ing units. It will be an acid test for all 
the regulatory mechanisms as well as 
of NGOs, CBOs and the media. While 
the ground realities are not ideal, there 
are clear signs of improvement 


G ujarat started this decade as per- 
haps the state with the most unenvi- 
able record of industrial pollution. But 
it is likely to end it on a much more 
positive note. Compared to other 
states, Gujarat is poised to emerge as 
a cleaner state in terms of industrial 
environment within a decade. 

The real concern, however, is 
about non industry-related ecological 
degradation, despite.the excellent 
track record of NGOs in watershed 
development and recharging of wells. 
The increase in salinity, accelerated . 
desertification, loss of marine biotic 
wealth and the depletion of biodiver- 
sity are areas of concern, particularly 
since the process is gradual and deci- 
sion-makers may wake upto the dan- 
gertoo late. 


Jab kutte par sassaa уа, tab badshah 
ne shahar basaya (The king decided 
to establish a city where a hare con- 
fronted the hound), goesthe old adage. 
Legend has it that the Sultan of Gujarat 
while on a hunt in a forest witnessed 
a hare who, instead of being scared 
and running away, turned to face and 
attack the hound. The Sultan was 
impressed. He felt that there was 
something unique about a soil that 
gave birth to such courage and brav- 
ery, even in a timid creature like the 
hare. He, therefore, decided to builda 


Images of Gujarati women 


SONAL SHUKLA 


city and settle a community of brave 
and courageous people. The name of 
the Sultan was Ahmedshah; the city 
came to be called Ahmedabad or 
Amdavad. 

What the-legend does not men- 
tion, but what is likely (if one sub- 
scribesto such legends) isthatthe hare 
was actually female. This couldeasily, 
maybe naively, explainthe presence of 
many courageous and dynamic women 
in this city. Ahmedabad, though the 
name itself is now caught up in the 
renaming turmoil of revivalist politics, 
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has produced many great known апа 
unknown women. 

Anasuya Sarabhai was possibly 
thecountry'sfirst woman trade union- 
ist. Even though she was herself a 
greatadmirerof Mahatma Gandhi and 
considered herself his follower, the 
Mahatma was a mere observer when, 
in 1917, she organised the first labour 
action against the textile mill owners 
in Ahmedabad, one of them owned by 
her own family (Shukla 1973, 56). 
Mrudula Sarabhai, together with 
Charumati Yoddhaand others, estab- 
lished the Jyoti Sangh in 1934, the first 
militant organisation to fight against 
wife battery in India. Jyoti Sangh 
trained women volunteers and social 
workers to rescue women in distress 
(Basu 1996, 70). Mrudula Sarabhai is 
well-known for her role in managing 
the exchange of women kidnapped 
after the Partition and for her support 
to Sheikh Abdullah on the issue of 
Kashmir. The latter earned her impris- 
onmentand oblivion. 


(os women in Ahmedabad 
broke away from traditional con- 
straints and taboosto join the Indepen- 
dence struggle. In the seventies, Ela 
Bhatt brought together women in the 
unorganised sectorto create SEWA, the 
Self Employed Women's Associa- 
tion. The courage of these poor work- 
ing women who pull carts, carry huge 
head Joads and are engaged inall kinds 
of dangerous and backbreaking work 
is astounding. So is the business acu- 
men of women hawkers and street 
vendors in Ahmedabad. | 
There are, of course, other expla- 


nations for the ‘heroic’ actions of ' 


Ahmedabad’s мопіеп. The fact that 
Ahmedabad was the second largest 
centre of textile mills created certain 
socio-cultural conditions for women 
to live and work in. Women formed 
20% of the workforce in the cotton 
mills inthe 1920s (Jhabvala 1985, 27). 


Gujarat 


Gandhi chose 4о settle down in 
Ahmedabad.after his return from 
South Africa in 1915 and lived there 
until the Salt March in 1930. His 
involvement with Ahmedabad soci- 
ety encouraged middle class women 
to participate in political activities. 

There are many myths about the 
women of Ahmedabad and about 
Gujarati women in general. It is said 
that they are modern, adaptable to new 
ways, that they whizz around in their 
two wheelers and cars, and can drive 
hard bargains. Other impressions 
aboutthem are that they are great tra- 
vellers, enjoy mountaineering, study 
abroad, join their fathers' or hus- 
bands' firms, even start their own 
business. Alsothatthey are articulate, 
aggressive and visible in public life. 
Middle class Gujaratis in towns and 
cities of Gujarat as also the Gujarati 
diaspor: in Mumbai and outside India 
too share this view. 

“Аге there poor people in 
Gujarat also?’ Our maid in Mumbai 
exclaimed when informed that our 
guest worked fortherights ofthe poor. 
Mumbai has a special relationship 
with Gujarat. For years after the state 
wasformed in 1960, Mumbai had more 
Gujaratis than any city in Gujarat and 
set the trends and fashions. Gujaratis 
in Mumbai and other parts of rural 
and urban Maharashtra have done 
well financially. 


Tie are few Gujarati mill and fac- 
tory workers in Mumbai even though 
many of themare owned by Gujaratis. 
Apart from the Municipal Corpora- 
tion where a large number of sweep- 
ers are of Gujarati origin, there are 
only clusters of a few thousand 
Khumbars, Dubla adivasis, Kolis and 
Vaghris and other people from back- 
ward communities of Gujarati origin 
inthe various shanty towns of Mumbai. 
The rest are upper caste people belon- 
ging tothe upper and middle class. 


The Gujarati middleclass is more 
prosperous than its Maharashtrian 
counterpart. Gujaratis own most of 
the retail shops and, along with the 
Marwaris, control most of the whole- 
sale trade in Mumbai. Until recently 
these communities did not employ 
women. Though there were women 
teachers in schools and colleges and 
some Gujarati women in banks and 
other offices, the general impression 
was that middle class Gujarati women 
did not go outto work. However, in the 
last decade, Gujarati sales-girls in 
fancy jewellery shops and departmen- 
tal stores and in big and small offices 
are acommon sight. Economic pres- 


sures and a desire for better living 


standards have helped break the ear- 
lier reservation against middle class 
women going outtoearnaliving. One 
belief is that businessmen have rea- 
lised thatemploying women reduces 
the risk ofemployees becoming rivals 
after learning the business and mak- 
ing contacts. 


P... Gujaratis no longer migrate 
to Mumbai. One does notcome across 
new colonies of migrant workers from 
Gujarat in the towns and cities of other 
states. They.either migrate to indus- 
trial centres within Gujarat or con- 
tinue living as rural labour. The silent 
majority of invisible Gujarati women 
come from these communities. They 


carry a double burden of the tradi- Е 


tional prejudices against women as 
well as the pressures of modern life 
generated by the anti-dalit, anti- 
minority and anti-poor policies ofthe 
ruling class. 

There are sharp cultural differ- 
ences between the three main regions 
of Gujarat — Kutch, Saurashtra and 
Kathiawad. Within Gujarat state or 
among Gujaratis, a Kutchi ora Kathia- 
wadi will rarely identify himself/ 
herself as a Gujarati. This is confusing 
for those unfamiliar with the context, 


because the term Gujarat refers to the 
entire state as well as to the Gujarat 


- regionstrétching from Vapi in (hesouth 
to Banaskantha in the north. 


Most of the industrial develop- 
ment has taken place in this region. 
Parts of the Gujarat region were moder- 
nised during British rule. Saurashtra, 
though smaller in size, was divided 
into over 200 princely states. More 
than a third of the 500 odd princely 
states in India were in Saurashtra, 


many retaining characteristics of 


medieval culture. Kutch has vast 
desert areas and many colourful but 
poorcommunities pursuing their pro- 
fessions in agriculture, traditional 
handicrafts, raising livestock and 
working on government projects. 
Kutch was under the rule of a single 
Rajputking. Its business communities 
—Banias, Bhatias, Lohanas and Khojas 
—have largely moved to Mumbai. How- 
ever, the port area of Kandla and its 
export zone offers some employment 
as do the salt works. 


T. aditional Gujarati crafts like 
bandhani,colourful hand embroider y 
and applique work have been best pre- 
served in Saurashtra, Kutch and north 
Gujarat, mostly by women. Saurashtra 
is also famous for its garbasand other 
folk songs. But, these régions retain 
many restrictive traditions for women. 
Caste panchayats, with their strong 
patriarchal powers, govern the lives 
of women of middle and backward 
communities all over Gujarat. In more 
backward regions they command a 
strongérholdonsociallife, ` 

^. Saurashtra reportedly had the 
highest suicide rate among women 
in the country. It leads Gujarat in sui- 
cideamong үш: even today (Times 
of India, 22 2 August 1997). As in 
Rajasthan, women from many com- 
munities, have to cover their faces. 


Économic hardship does not permit. 


seclusion of | women and confining 


themat home. Butin the evenings, one 

comes across women in Sabarkantha 

and Banaskantha districts carrying. 
huge loads of fodder and fuel on their 
heads and walking longdistances with 

their faces completely covered in 

ghungat. 


M odern development superim- 


posed on a basically unchanging feu- 
dal structure adds to the woman's 
burden. During the long drawn drought 
in the cighties, women in Kutch not 
only worked on road construction 
along with men and performed their 
traditional tasks of cooking and fetcli- 
ing water but, since the villages were 
now electrified, they were also enga- 
ged in embroidery work until mid- 
night through an additional drought 
relief programme (Shah and Jani 
1987, video), 

Modern educational institutions 
came up in areas which were-directly 
under the British. Few princel y states, 
with the exception of Baroda during 
Sayajirao Gackwad’s reign and to an 
extent Bhavnagar, laid stress on edu- 
cation, especially women's educa- 
tion. Most parts of Saurashtra did not 
even haveahigh school inthe 19th and 
early decades of the 20th century. 
While many uppercaste communities 
opened free or low priced hostels for 
boysoftheircommunities, girls, even 
those from wealthy upper caste fami- 
lies, at best received some primary 
education. - 

. Gaekwad, on the other hand, 


provided free and compulsory educa- ` 


tion forall in Baroda state and further 
supported education by a network of 
libraries. For many years after Inde- 
pendence there were families in the, 
former Gaekwad areas of Baroda, 
Amreli and other parts of Saurashtra 
where a grandmother could read and 
write while the mother and daughter. 
were illiterate. North Gujarat, which 
shares a border with Kutch and 


Rajasthan, remains the most back- 
ward district of Gujarat. At 18.9%, it 
has the lowest female literacy rate in 
the state. 

Gujarat has no tradition of dowry 
among the Brahmins and the Banias. 
The oneexception is the Anavil Brah- 
min community in south Gujarat with 
a system of dowry in cash and gold. 
The Anavils, also known as Desais, 
are not considered proper Brahmins 
since they cannot perform religious 


- rites and rituals. The Anavils have 


been land owning farmers and admi- 
nistrators (Ghaswala 1993,9 and Van 
Der Veen 1987, 26). 


T.. other community, apart from 
the Rajputs, who exchange dowry are 
the Leva Patidars or Patels of Kheda 
district in central Gujarat. They pro- 
fited from cash crops like cotton and 
tobacco in the 19th century. Many 
Patels immigrated to Africa, Fiji and 
New Zealand during the colonial 
period and, in the last forty years, to 
the UK and USA. The community 
produced amongst the earliest advo- 
cates and administrators, Unlike 
Anavils, the Patels have become more 
powerful in business and politics 
after Independence. 

Rajputs hail mainly from Kutch, 
Saurashtra and north Gujarat regions. 
Female infanticide was rampant 
among them fortwo reasons. One was 
the large dowry that had to be paid for 
getting daughters married. However, 
one could not marry within the same 
kula and, according to the rules of 
hypergamy, a girl could not be mar- 
ried into a lower kula. The higher the 
kula status of.the bridegroom, the 
higher the dowry demanded. 

The governor of Bombay had 
to legislate against female foeticide. 
This was objected to by the Rajputs. 
The Rana of Kutch wrote to the gov- 


'emorarguing that since his Jadejakula 


was the highest in Rajput hierarchy, 
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it had no alternative but to kill its 
daughters (Oza 1983, 29). Other Raj- 
puts claimed exemption on grounds of 

„poverty. Finally, with fines levied on 
guilty daughter killers, to which the 
British government added a substan- 
tial grant, adowry fund was set up for 
poor Rajputs. 

Itis wellestablished that female 
infanticide was traditionally not 
confined to Gujarat or to the Rajputs 
alone. It was also prevalent among 
some of the richer and more powerful 
Leva Patidar families (Desai 1983, 
292). The Gujarati practices were 
documented because of the interven- 
tions of a British governor in the 19th 
century. However, two points are‘of 
interest since they indicate a certain 
attitude to women’s right to stirvival. 
One is that the princes, who enjoyed 
substantial autonomy within their 
fiefdoms, protested against a ban on 
female infanticide and used their 
power and status to counter the man- 
date of the governor and so continued 
with the practice. 


ТІ. other is that social reformers, 
who were quick to seek support from 
the British on issues such as women's 
education, widow remarriage or age 
of consent for consummation of mar- 
riage, did not take an active interest in 
putting an end to female infanticide. 
It would appear that the caste back- 
ground of the reformers — mainly 
Nagar Brahmins, Banias or Zoroa- 
strains — played a significant role. 
They had been influenced by modern 
institutions as students, teachers, law- 
yers, bureaucrats or traders. They 
lived in towns and cities with little 
connection to land and agriculture, 
whereas female infanticide was most 
prevalent among the feudal princes 
and their community or among rich 
farmers. | 

' Even the question of dowry was 
rarely raised in public until Ishwar 


Gujarat’ 


Petalikar, a writer and reformer of 
Patel origin, took the initiative in the 


post-independence period. Unlike the 


popular novels of Sharatchandra in 
Bengal or Khandekar in Maharashtra, 
dowry never featured as atheme in the 
works of their Gujarati contempora- 
ries like K.M. Munshiand R.V. Desai. 

Gujarat is the second most indus- 
trialised state in the country after 
Maharashtra. Italso ranks third in vio- 
lenceagainst women after Punjab and 
Haryana (/ndian Express, 22 August 
1997). 


| n Gujarat, as elsewhere in the coun- 
try, agricultural and artisan commu- 
nities with a tradition of bride-price 
arenow switching overtodowry. While 
dowry has not yet been formally intro- 
duced among Brahmins and trader 
communities, wedding expenses have 
increased, most of them borne by the 
bride’s family (Shukla 1991, 246). 
Different agricultural communities 
who identify with Patels of Kheda dis- 
trict have adopted a dowry system. 
This is also true of a section of Anavils 
among whom dowry has increased with 
the spread of education. The Anavils 
were among the first upper caste com- 
munities toconsider woman'semploy- 
ment in the organised ѕесіогаѕ a part 
of dowry. 

However, notall cases of gender 
violence are dowry related, though 
demand for dowry is routinely men- 
tioned by women and their families in 
complaints. After the 1970s and ' 80s, 
the government had portrayed dowry 
as the main source of women’s oppres- 
sion. The chances of a complairit 
receiving attention are slightly better 
in sucha situation. m 

А CID report, which records 
dowry deaths as a separate category, 
puts the figure at 63 forthe year 1996. 
The cases of suicides among women 
stand at 1475 while registered acci- 
dental deaths are 2724. There are 345 


cases of murder. 20 women die of 


burns in Gujarat daily. Between 1994 - 


and 1996, 16,000 women died of burns 
and another 3800 attempted suicide 
by self immolation. (The euphemism 
for that in the Gujarati language is 
agnisnan, which, considering the ritual 
purity attributed to being enveloped 
by fire, is dangerous). The euphemism 
forkilling infant daughters is doodpiti 


(a ritual involving pushing a girl's © 


head intoa pot of boiling milk and cry- 
ing out that she choked while drink- 
ing it). As an Additional Director 
General of Police in the state CID, 
pointed out, the biggest challenge in 
burn cases is to determine whether or 
not they were accidental (Times of 
India,22 August 1997). 


A research study investigating 
unnatural deaths of women in Gujarat 
revealed that the largest number of 
such deaths continue to be reported 
from Saurashtra and Kutch. Harass- 
ment of married women by the matri- 
monial family also remains the main 
cause behind unnatural déaths of 
women (Bhagat 1990, 44). Of the 407 
cases in which data on caste and reli- 
gion wasavailable for 1988,355 were 
Hindu, 50 Muslim, one Christian and 
one Jain. 73 deaths were women from 
the upper castes and 63 were from 
middle castes. 32 were from the arti- 
san castes and 94 from other backward 
caste categories. a, 
Of the 482 cases in which infor- 
mation about reasons leading to death 
was available, 167 were attributed to 
harassment by in-laws and family dis- 
putes; 43 to conflict with husbands. 
The reason given in 8 cases was eco- 
nomic crisis, whereas 6 were killed 
because they were believed to һауе 
been witches. 62 wére from scheduled 
castes and 26 from scheduled tribes. 
Out of 579 cases, 468 were married 
and 111 unmarried. The most үшпег- 
able age group was 21 to 25 followed 


by 26 to 45 (ibid, 25). A government 
committee which surveyed 4537 
cases of suicide in Gujarat during 
1960-64 reported that the incidence 
of women victims in castes such as 
Kanbi, Patel and Kshatriya Rajput 
was almost double that for men. The 
difference was also substantially 
higher among dalits and Brahmins 
(ibid, 64). 


ү B.. studies indicate an eclectic 


distribution of unnatural deaths of 


women across castes. The six women 
who were killed as witches were most 
likely adivasi women. This practice is 


also prevalent among adivasis of 


Dahanu talukaof Maharashtra adjoin- 
ing Gujarat. An increase in the inci- 
dence of witch hunting is attributed to, 
among other things, pressures of 
modernisation, ecological destruction 
leading to failure of the traditional 
herbal cures, and making an old or 
rebellious woman a scapegoat (Kash- 
takari Sangathana 1984, 88). A desire 
toappropriate land is a major cause for 
witch hunting. Sexual harassment, 
kidnapping, rape and murder of adi- 
vasi women also takes place on deve- 
lopment sites (Sres 1994, 1-28). 

Why is there such a contrast 
between the public image of Gujarati 
women as strong and the level of vio- 
lence they face? One can only make 
conjectures. The number of registered 
cases of violence against women may 
be greater than in other states but the 
causes that lead to violence and death 
are notany different from whatis seen 
in other parts of India. But because of 
the public image of its upper caste and 
upper class women, Gujarati women 
are expected to cope better. The 
Gujarat case also confirms the belief 
that if economic development takes 
place without corresponding social 
progress women not only donot share 
the benefits of development, they are 
actually adversely affected. 


The feminist movement of the 
1980s had a limited impact on the 
state. After the early years, SEWA dis- 
tanced itself from-it. Apart from 
Sahiyar in Baroda which has a left ori- 
entation, and Astitvain Valsad which 
was formed as a spontaneous action 
by women who wanted to examine 


‘their own lives and those of women 


around them, most other women's 
groups continue to work as conven- 
tional NGOs. 

The autonomous women's 
groups (AWGs) that came into exist- 
ence as non-party political formations 
did not have a counterpart in Gujarat, 
although many NGOs now identify 
with AWGs. Most of the AWGs in 
Mumbai, Pune, Delhi, Hyderabad and 
Bangalore which came up in the '70s 
and early '80s were initiated by left- 
wing women. They had worked with 


left groups or parties on the issue of 
labour unions, democratic rights or 


community health. Their political 
experience contributed to raising 
issues of women's liberation. Unifar 
tunately, there was no tradition of 
left politics in Gujarat. Apart'from a 
Trotskyist group in Baroda and a few 
small far left groups, major commu- 
nist parties or the socialists had no 
significant base in Gujarat. The par- 


ticipation of women's groups in the . 


human rights movement in Ahmeda- 
bad too has been limited. 


W.. it the failure of Gandhism 


that ultimately gave birth to a new 
culture of violence? Gandhi was a 
product ofa society which was in tran- 
sition under colonial rule. He had a 
specially close relationship with 
Gujarat. All the progressive social and 
intellectual movements in the state 
were hegemonised by the Gaüdhian 
agenda. A more pluralist social move- 
ment mighthave helped Gujarat retain 
some ofthe other progressive tenden- 
cies after Gandhi' s demise. 


As it happened, from the 1920s 
all social reform and educational 
issues were interpreted’ by the 
Mahatma. Atone point he even headed 
one of the most important literary ins- 
titution, the Sahitya Parishad. But his 
leadership was unable to challenge or 
contain structural violence, oppres- 
sion and injustice in the society and, 
therefore, did nothave a substantial or 
long lasting impact on the status of 
women in the state, 


С... has-already been criti- 


cised for an anti- women workers’ 
policy in the Textile Labour Associa- 
tion (Jhabvala 1985, 44). Although 
Gandhi had supported middle class 
women's organizations, his women 
supporters could not provide dynamic 
leadership to Gujarat after his death. 
During the Mahagujarat movement 
in 1956, for example. these women 
stated that their. protest and partici- 
pation was for supporting their men 
who had been dealt with violently 
by the police and the government. 
The women had no agenda of their 
own (Shodhan and Bhagat 1997). 
Community i initiatives by Gandhians 
were confined to sarvodaya activities 
in rural pockets. These mainl y related 
to land distribution, education and 
other development activity, without 
any specific reference to the empow- 
erment of women. 

There were some young women 
in the stüdent-léd Navnirman move- 


ment for social reconstruction in the ` 


early '70s. But by the 1981 riots 
against job reservation and seats in 
medical and other professional col- 
leges, women were already parti- 
cipating iri anti-dalit actions. This 


stand became more evident during 


Ше anti-dalit and anti-Muslim riots 
in 1985 (Women and Media Group 
1985. 5). Incidentally, Gujarati 
middle class women actively’ sup- 
ported the Ram Janmabhoomi and 
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other issues raised by the Hindutva 
lobby. 

In Surat, onthe other hand, where 
some of the worst anti-Muslim riots took 
place in 1993, there are no women’s 
groups other than a branch of the largely 
apolitical All India Women’s Confer- 
ence. Nolocal women’s groupemerged 
to fight communalism, even after vari- 
ous women’s organisations visited 
Surat and submitted reports on the 
impact of riots on women. 


С... may not have the highest 
number of female infanticide cases 
any more, but there are many agencies 
at district and taluka levels to collect 
amniotic fluid for sex determination 
tests. The Gujaratis joke that while 
they goto Maharashtra to drink liquor 
which is not legal in their home state, 
Maharashtrians come to Gujarat for 


- sex determination tests because it is 
- banned in Maharashtra to prevent 


female foeticide (Shukla 1991, 238). 

Gujaratis even seem to accept 
bigamy more openly. The phenom- 
enon of ‘contract marriages’ in the 
"70s was a Gujarati invention in which 
well-to-do married men made friend- 
ship contracts with young women 
from a lower economic strata. The 
former chief minister, Amarsinh 
Chowdhary of the Congress, contra- 
cted a bigamous marriage on the 
ground that as an adivasi he was gov- 
erned by his customary law which per- 
mits polygamy. Even the Hindutva 
lobby did notobjectto this argument. 
A former president of the Gujarati 
Sahitya Parishad, a Brahmin, lived 
openly with two wives and even wrote 
about it in his autobiography (Bhatt 
1988, 65). Despite this, he was elected 
president. The present head of the 
Gujarati Sahitya Akademi in Maha- 
rashtra is a Jain who, by hisownadmis- 
sion, has two wives. (Selaraka 1988, 
98). Both of them accompany him to 
public functions. . 


Gujarat 


Thus, despite significant devel- 
opment in many areas, injustice and 
violence against women continue to 
be perpetuated, and tolerated, in 
Gujarati society. 
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А 
MEE 


 Garavi Gujarat 


SANUS BHAGAT 


THIS essay endeavours tosee Guj jarat 
from far and near in terms of time 
and space, in terms of its history and 
geography; in other words, to see 
Gujarat as it was in the past and as it is 
at present. It is not an attempt to see 
Gujarat in all its multifarious aspects 
but only in a few select ones, which 
those who live in the state may take for 
granted and others who live outside 
are likely.to miss, or misunderstand. 
Gujarat is known as the land of 
the Banias, and rightly so, for itis they 
who symbolize Gujarat, form its 
image and foster its identity. At the 
outset, it is necessary to clarify that 
- the Banias, like the Vaishyas, are not 
' acaste butacommunity, a mercantile 
: community which has dominated 


' + Gujaratand created acultural climate 


— the Mahajan culture — in which the 
- people of. Gujarat have lived for 
centuries.. - 


The origin ofthe Bania commu- 
nity can be traced to the Indus Valley 
civilization. There have been archaeo- 
logical discoveries and excavations 
at Harappa in Punjab (1856), Mohen- 
jo-daro in Sind (1922), Lothal in 
Saurashtra (1954) and recently at 
Dholavirain Kutch as well asin some 
otherregions of Gujaratand Rajasthan 
(300 sites have been unearthed, of 
which 50 are located in Kutch, Sau- 
rashtra and Gujarat). 

.. They reveal that a pre-Aryan 
civilization and a pre-Vedic culture 
existed in the Indus Valley and other 
regions.of north-west India 1600 km 
north-south from Pakthan near 
Peshawar to Ambhore near Mumbai 
and 1100 km east-west from Dwarka 
inSaurashtrato Alamgirpur near New 
Delhi — between 3000 B.C. and 1500 
B.C. No documents or monuments 
have'been found and süch relics as 
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seals, coins and script still remain 
undeciphered. Hence, little is known 
about its social structure, except that 
a predominantly mercantile commu- 
nity inhabited the Valley and that it 
hadevolvedahighly civilized society. 

The Harappans came down trom 
the Valley in the north to the sea-coast 
inthe south around 2400 B.C. in search 
of fertile lands and potential ports. They 
developed Lothal as their most impor- 
tant port and, consequently, as a great 
city —as great as Mohen-jo-daro. These 
were different from the cities in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. The civilization at 
Lothal survived till 1500 B.C., even 
though it vanished from the northern 
regionsin 1600 B.C. 

Lothal (the mound of the dead), 
80 km south-west from Ahmedabad, 
discovered in 1954 and excavated 
from 1955 to 1960, is an archaeologi- 
cal marvel. It harbours debris up to a 
depth of 20 meters. It measures 284 
meters north-south and 228 meters 
east-west. At the height of its glory it 
must have covered a wider area, as 
remains of habitation 300 meters away 
from the mound suggest. Among its 


. many magnificent remains is a huge 


dock —a218x37x5 cubic meter baked 
brick structure — superior to that of the 
Phoenicians and Romans in succeed- 
ing ages. The dockyard for berthing 
and servicing the ships could hold 30 
ships of 60 tonnes each, or 60 ships 
each of 30tonnes. 


l. many remarkable relics — a 
murnmy, an Assyrian’s head, a seal 
with five ships sketched on it and seals 
ofthe Arabian and Sumeriancities and 
muslin and indigo found in the Egyp- 
tian pyramids — suggest that Lothal 


had overseas trade relations with | 


Abbas, Bushayar, Behrin, Susa and 


- Sumer. Lothal was, indeed, an inter- 


national trade centre. Its prosperity 
came mainly from trade in cotton and 
ivory beads. The ancient sea-farers of 


Gujarat 


Lothal are the ancestors of the Bania 
community and it is they who have 
bequeathed the legacy of sea-faring to 
the people of Gujarat. 

Gujarat has the largest coastline 
and the largest number of ports ofall the 
states of India. It has a 1663 km coast- 
line, which is 30% of India’s total of 
5700 km. Gujarat is surrounded by the 
sea on three sides. Of its 19 districts, 
as many as 10 have a sea-coast. It is 
this geography which has governed its 
history. 

In pre-historic times, the Maha- 
bharatarefersto Prabhas and Dwarka, 
the two oldest ports of Gujarat. 
Dwarka literally means ‘the gateway’. 
Phoenician ships came to the sea- 
coast of Saurashtraand Assyrian ships 
went to Iran via Dwarka. 


cb and medieval times, 
Gujarat had 52 active ports, of which 
Bharuch, Khambhat and Surat were 
thebusiest. Gujarat had overseas trade 
relations with a large number of coun- 
tries - Sumer, Phoenicia, Babylon, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, Arabia, Iran, 
Maskat, Yeman, Hormuz and East 
Africa in the west and Lanka, 
Brahmadesh, Malaya, Burma, Java, 
Sumatra, Cambodia and China in the 
east. Buddhist and Jain writings and 
Kautilya’s Arthshashtra mention the 
ports of Gujarat, the countries with 
which they had trade relations and 
the merchandise they exported and 
imported. Ptolemy’s Geography and 
Guide to the Red Sea by an anony- 


‘mous author provide detailed descrip- 


tions of the sea-coast of Gujarat. The 
latter even gives the Roman names of 
its major ports — Barik (Dwarka), 
Barigaza (Bharuch) and Kambayat 
(Khambhat). 

Hsiuan-Tsang's Travelogue 
identified the sea as a major source of 
livelihood for the people of Gujarat. 
Onthe walls of atemple at Borobudur 
inJavaasculpture depicts the journey 


ті 


of a few immigrants from Gujarat 
who settled in Java. On the walls of a 
cave at Ajanta a painting depicts 
the journey of Kumarvijay, the son of 
Sinhbahu, king of Sinhpur to Lanka 
which he renamed as Sinhaldwipa. 
History books in Lanka also record 
this story. 


С... was famous іп the west- 
ern world as ‘the mistress of the sea’ 
and the Saindhava community of 
Saurashtra as the ‘lords of the ocean’. 
From the !]th to the | 7th century, 


Bharuch was atthe height of its glory.. . 


In the-15th century as many as 4000 
ships passed through Bharuch. Next. 
to Bharuch, Khambhat was a promi- 
nent port during this period. 

In the 17th century, Surat sur- 
passed both Bharuch and Khambhat. 
Traders from all overthe world came 
to Surat. Muslim, Arab, Turkish, Ira- 
nian, Jewish, Dutch, Portuguese, 
English and Armenian traders had 
settled in Surat. The Parsis had already 
made it theirhome inthe 1 lth century. 
The Muslim traders were the most 
outstanding among them Virji Vora, 
Mulla Mahammad Ali and Ahmed 
Chameli. Pilgrims went to Mecca for 
Haj from Surat. Hence, Surat was 
known as Meccaidwar, Meccabari, 
Babul Mecca. In the 19th century the 
Portuguese, Dutch, British and the 
French had factories in these three 
famous ports. Earlier, a local pilot, 
Kanji, had guided Vasco da Gama on 
his way to India. 

Inthe 19th century it was again 
the people of Gujarat, especially the 
Parsis, who developed Bombay as a 
port, which till recently accounted for 
40% of India’s marinetrade. Itexcelled 
over the other ports of Gujarat includ- 
ing Surat. Lowji Nusserwanji Wadia, 
one of the world’s greatest ship build- 
ers, was famous throughout the world. 
He was a foreman in a dockyard in 
Surat and was invited by the British to 


a 


Bombay іп 1736. Іп Gujarati, Wadia, 
, means a ship-builder. His sons and 
grandsons were also great ship-build- 
ers. Onegrandson, Jamshetji Bomanji 
Wadia had built a ship in 1800 A.D. 
which sailed the world's seas for 
years. Another grandson, Narowji 
Bomanji Wadia, built the battleships 
which the British engaged against 
Napoleon, including Nelson's battle- 
ship at Trafalgar —the ‘Victory’. One 
of them still exists at Gosport near 
Southampton. Again, it was a Gujarati 
family which established the first 
Indian shipping company in Bombay 
in 1919 — the Scindia Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. 


I. the early 20th century, the Bania 
community established 66 textile 
mills in Ahmedabad, making it ‘the 
Manchester of India’. In the late 20th 
century, Gujarat has the biggest port 
in India, Kandla, which handles three 
million tonnes of merchandise annu- 
ally. It also possesses 40 small and 
medium size ports, which handle 
about2 million tonnes of merchandise 
anually. This is 70% of the total mer- 
chandise handled by all other similar 
portsin India. 

Gujarat ranks first among the 
states of India in industrial and 
infrastructural investment. Of the 
total investment of Rs 12,30,745 crore 
in 3700 units, Gujarat's share is 
10.49% or Rs 1,33,763 crore іп 430 
units. Of the total investments in 
industry in Gujarat, the share of the 
chemical industry is 7096. Gujarat is 
poised to emerge as ‘the chemical 
state' of India at the beginning of the 


next century. For centuries the state’ 


has fascinated foreign traders. Cur- 
rently it has attracted investments of 
Rs 3,435 crore from multinational 
companies for trade, commerce and 
industry. Of the 1.5 million Indians 


who have migrated and settled in the : 


UKandUSA, 50% are from Gujarat. 


As the poet Nanalal says, 
‘Mahasagarnan pruthvivishal/Sarovar 
Kidhan Gurjari ball’ — the people of 
Gujarat have turned the vast oceans of 
the world into small lakes. A popular 
rhyme says, ‘Jave je ko nar gayo, nave 


mandirmany / Jo ave pachho phari, 


pariya pariya khay! — Опе who goes 
to Java, does not return. / If he does, 
he brings wealth which would last for 
generations. A popular phrase refers 
to ‘Lankani ladi ne Ghoghano var! — 
the bride from Lanka and the groom 
from Ghogha. Such are the heroic 
tales of adventure and enterprise of the 
Baniacommunity of Gujarat! Such is 
the sublime saga of the seafarers of 
Gujarat! 

Itis neitherthe monarchs nor the 
generals, not the Brahmins or the 
Kshatriyas, but the Baniacommunity 
and its culture which has socially 
dominated and economically dictated 
Gujarat for centuries. The land of 
Gujarat is fertile. But more than the 
land and agriculture, its prosperity 
comes from the sea and trade, com- 
merce and industry, owned and orga- 
nised by the Bania community. 


Р... isa pre-requisite for prospe- 
rity. The people of Gujarat, therefore, 
prefer compromise and cooperation to 
conflict and confrontation. They are 
gentle and generous, not aggressive or 
assertive, nor stubborn or obstinate. 
They are broad-minded and large- 
hearted, honest and hard-working. 
They possess notonly common sense 
but also unusual wit and worldly 
wisdom. They can solve a problem or 
resolveacrisis with patience and per- 
suasion. They do not beara grudge or 
harbour a grievance against anyone. 
Gujaratis would rather forgive and 
forget. They are humble and hospi- 
table. They are tolerant and yet tact- 
ful; courteous and yet calculating. 
They can write off and give up but 
without writing off their dignity and 


giving up their honour. They will 
meet the opponent or partner half 
way for mutual benefit. ‘] giveup half, 
you give up half, but let us go ahead’ 
is their way of life. ‘Live and let live. 
Earn and let earn!’ is their motto. Ina 
word, kadado (compromise) is the 
secret of the success of the Bania 
community. 


M any immigrants and exiles, 


traders and invaders settled in Gujarat, 
which not only accepted but absorbed 
and assimilated them. The most strik- 
ing example are the Parsis. Around 
766 A.D. they fled Persia due to tor- 
ture and persecution by the Arabs and 
migrated to Diu in Saurashtra where 
they stayed for 19 years. Once again, 
around 785 A.D. they migrated to 


Sanjan in south Gujarat as a result of 


terror and persecution by the Portu- 
guese. They sought asylum and Jadi 
Rana, the ruler of Sanjan, offered them 
a cup full of milk, implying that 
Sanjan was already overcrowded and 
that there was no room forthem. They 
added sugar to the milk and returned 
the cup to the ruler, suggesting that 
they would mix and mingle with the 
local people like sugar in milk. They 
were at once accepted and eventually 
settled in Navsari, Valsad, Udvada, 
Surat, Bombay and many other parts 
of Gujarat and India. 

The spirit of the Bania commu- 
nity and its Mahajan culture isembod- 
ied and expressed in one of the finest 
sayings in the Gujarati language: 
Kajiyanun mon kalu — the face of the 
quarrel is black, as also in some other 
sayings: Vano Verine Vash Kare — 
courtesy conquers all, even the enemy; 
and Vaniabhaini nichi muchh — the 
Bania has a lowered mustache. In 
Nabhinandan's Jinoddhar Prabandh 
Gujarat is glorified as Vivek Bruhas- 
pati, a perfectexample of equanimity. 

The formal expression and the 
finestembodiment of the culture of the 
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Вата community сап be found-in its 
mahajans (guilds). The history of the 
mahajans in Gujarat can be traced to 
the 16th century, though it could be 
even older, as old as the trade itself. 
The history of the mahajans.of Surat 
and Ahmedabad is recorded in detail, 
including the names of their leaders — 
Virji Vora, Hari Vaishya, Abdul 
Gafur in Surat and Shantidas Jhaveri 
in Ahmedabad. Panclis, the artisans’ 
guilds were caste-based, while.the 
mahajans were not, being trade or pro- 
fession-based. Their members were 
tradersorfinanciers. There was no dis- 
crimination of caste, creed, colour, 
race or religion and their members 
comprised Hindus, Muslims, Jains 
and Parsis. 


T.. guilds were headed by nagar- 
sheths(city-heads), who formed a fede- 
ration of guilds. They determined 
hours of work and wages, controlled 
prices, set holidays and festivals and 
managed educational institutions. 
They protected the rights and interests 
of their members, settled quarrels 


between individual members or maha- 


jansand protected themselves against 
the state and fought against its tyranny 
and injustice. 

In 1669, in Surat, the mahajan 
protested against the Kazi because he 
promoted the conversion of the Hin- 
dus and observed a week-long strike 
till Emperor Aurangzeb and the Kazi 
offered their apology. In 1816, in 
Ahmedabad, the mahajan observed a 
violent one-day strike against the 
Maratha rulers. Foreign historians 
have noted that emperors (Moghul, 
Maratha and British) may come and 
emperors may go but the mahajans of 
Gujarat go on forever! 

In the last 100 years there have 
been four non-political strikes in 
Ahmedabad by textile workers over 
problems of wages: aneight day strike 
іп 1895, 15 days in 1917, four weeks 


Gujarat 


in 1918 during which Mahatma 
Gandhi undertook a fast unto death 
and resolved the problem peacefully, 
and a 10 week strike in 1923. There 
was a unique 100 day political strike 
by textile workers in Ahmedabad 
against the British government as an 
integral part of the ‘Quit India’ move- 
ment launched by Mahatma Gandhi. 


A. aconsequence ofthe 1918 strike, 
the Majur Mahajan was founded in 
Ahmedabad in 19200n Gandhian val- 
ues and principles. Mahatma Gandhi 


was its member from day one till he. 


died in 1948. He guided it as a model 
to be emulated elsewhere in India, 
making it one of the best organised 
trade unions in India. It has evolved а 
unique and highly successful system 
of industrial arbitration. For the last 80 
years Ahmedabad has enjoyed indus- 
trial peace, as no other city in India — 
thanks to the Majur Mahajan which 
has inherited and imbibed the tradi- 
tions of the old mahajans of Gujarat. 
The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation (now Ahmedabad Textile 
Mills Association) was established 
in 1891 and has been active for more 
than 100 years. The Gujarat. Vepari 
Mahamandal (Gujarat Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry) is a fede- 
ration which was founded іп 1948. 
At present,.about 300 mahajans and 
associations of trade, commerce and 
industry in Gujarat are affiliated to 
It. : 

Gujaratis protected by natureon 
all four sides: by mountains in the 
north, forests in the east, rivers in the 
south and the sea in the west. Hence, 
Gujarat has rarely been invaded, nor 
hasitinvadedothers. The people have 
seldom engaged in warfare, being 
peace-loving: А 

‘In pre-historic times, as the 
Mahabharata, the mythical epic, says, 
Lord Krishna at a very young age 
migrated to Gujarat from Mathura, 


established a kingdom of Yadavas 
and founded its capital city of Dwarka. 
Inthe last years of his life he returned 
to Gujarat after the battle of-Kuru- 
kshetra. During the middle years of his 
life he only acted as a peace-maker. 
Even on the battle field. he acted as a 
charioteer and notasa warrior, he only 
"drove Arjuna's chariot though he 
possessed the mightiest weapon of 
war —the Sudarshana. This myth has 
made a great impact on the history of 
Gujarat. Buddhism and Jainism in 
ancient times, Vaishnavism and the 
devotional songs of the saints in 
medieval times and Mahatma Gandhi 
in modern times preached and prac- 
tised love and compassion in Gujarat. 


M ore than anything else, it is the: 
culture of the Baniacommunity com- 
prising different religions, faiths 
and ethnic groups that has moulded 
the unique character and determined 
the peculiar nature of the people of 
Gujarat. For centuries they have dis- 
played their heroism and prowess, a 
spirit of adventure and supremacy in 
enterprise on the sea as seafarers, not 
onthe land as warriors. Even the mar- 
tial races, the warrior castes like the 
Rajputs who migrated from north 
India and settled in Gujarat, gave up 
their weapons and war mania. 
Before Independence, there 
were 396 native states in Gujarat — 
more than 50% of the total 656 native 
states in India. In the past, when the 
subjects of Kutch and Saurashtra 
revolted against tyranny or rebelled 
against injustice, they employed the 
traditional techniques of tragu (fast- 
ing), dharanu (squatting), risamanu 
(non-cooperation) and baharvatu 
(outlawry) against the state. In recent 
times, there-were five strikes by tex- 
tile workers and two satyagrahas by 
farmers against the British govern- 
‘ment on the problem of unjust taxes — 
at Khedain 1917 ала Bardoliin 1928. 


It was here that Mahatma Gandhi 
experimented with satyagraha (non- 
violent non-cooperation) and later 
perfected it during his famous march 
to Dandi — the Dandi Kuch — іп 1930. 
It is from Gujarat that a bania called 
Mahatma Gandhi bequeathed the gift 
ofsatyagrahato Indiaandtothe world. 
Today, itis universally acknowledged 
that satyagraha, not war, is the only 
way to peace and happiness. There 
were two landmark agitations by the 
students against their own govern- 
ment which lasted for months — the 
Mahagujarat in 1956 and the equally 
famous Navnirman movement in 
1973, 


С... simultaneously worships 


both mammon.and the muse. Both 
Laxmi (goddess of wealth) and Sara- 
swati (goddess of learning) have 
showered their blessings on Gujarat. 
While being materially rich, it is 
certainly not intellectually poor. It is 
rich in the matters of the mind. Since 
medieval times the people of Gujarat 
and their language and literature have 
been derided: Gurjaranam mukham 
bhrashtam — the mouth of the people 
of Gujarat is corrupted — and Shun 
shan paisa char — their language is 
worth four paise. This is an unfair and 
distorted perception. 

Gujarat has a history of learning 
comparable with any other state. In 
ancient times, Hsiuan-Tsang and 
I-Tsing noted in their travelogues 
that the university at Valabhi, the then 
capital of Gujarat, was as great as 
those at Nalanda and Taxshila. In 
medieval times, atPatan, the then capi- 
tal of Gujarat, Hemchandracharya’s 
grammar Siddhhem was placed on an 
elephantand taken out ina procession 
which was led by Gujarat’s king, 
Siddharaj. Hemchandracharya and 
Vastupal were great scholars and their 
disciples were known for their learn- 
ing. At Patan, Siddharaj founded 21 


libraries, one of which had a collec- 
tion of 15,000 books. Heeven had the 
manuscript of Agam scriptures writ- 
ten in gold ink. Gujarat claims the 
greatSanskrit poet Magh and the great 
astronomer Brahmagupta as its own. 


In the history of medieval. 


Gujarati literature, the prabhatiyas 
(metaphysical poems) of Narsinh 
Mehta, the chhappas (satirical poems) 
of Akho, the akhyanas (narrative 
poems) of Premanand and the garabis 
(lyrical poems) of Dayaram are rare 
achievements. In the history of mod- 
ern Gujarati literature, Balashankar, 
Manishankar Bhatt, Sursinhji Gohil 
*Kalapi', Balvantrai Thakore, Nanalal, 
Sundaram and Umashankar Joshi 
stand out as major poets; Govar- 
dhanram Tripathi and Pannalal Patel 
as major novelists and Manilal 
Dwivedi, Narmadashankar Mehta 
and Anandshankar Dhruva as major 
essayists. Gujarat has claimed two 
Gyanpith awards -Umashankar Joshi 
in 1968 and Pannalal Patel in 1986. 


F or generations to come, Gujarati 
will be known throughout the world 
as the language of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The fact is that Gujarati men of letters 
have kept a low profile, practising 
their art in the midst of a very prac- 


> tical people. In 1959, at the Nikhil 


Bharat Bang Sahitya Sammelan in 
Ahmedabad, Devesh Das, listening to 
Gujarati poets at the poetry reading 
session, said to Umashankar Joshi, 
“Gujarati poets exercise great res- 
traint.' Umashankar Joshi answered, 
‘It may be so. We write poetry in the 
midst of people who are pragmatic. 
We would seem absurd if we let our 
emotions loose.’ 

A few facts and figures regard- 
ing education in Gujarat speak for 
themselves. There are six universities 


and 42,000 educational institutions . 


from the primary to the higher second- 
ary levels in which 9,800,000 stu- 


dents pursue their studies. Currently, 
Ahmedabad has half a dozen educa- 
tional institutions of national and 
international repute: IIM, PRL, NID, 
ATIRA, СЕРТ AND GLI. Literacy levels 
stand at 60%, which is higher than the 
national average and makes Gujarat 
the fourth most literate state in India. 


G ujarat is not a large state. Its 
total area is 1,96,000 sq km which is 
6% of the total area of India. It has a 
population of 44,400,000, which is 
5% of India’s population. Its land is 
fertile. Itis famousas ‘Urvisar Gujarat’ 
— the essence of the earth. 60% of the 
population is engaged in agriculture 
and 18% in industry. A part of its pros- 
perity comes from the fertility of its 
land, though a larger part comes from 
the sea. Gujarat is vertically split, as 
the poet Nanalal says, ‘into two wings 
— one blue and one green.’ The west- 
ern wing is blue and the eastern one is 
green with the sea on the west and the 
forests on the east. There is, therefore, 
prosperity in the west and poverty in 
the east. i 

Ofthetotal population of Gujarat, 
7% (3.5 million) are harijans, 15% 
(6.5 million) are Girijans and adivasis. 
Thus, they make 22% (10 million) of 
the total population of Gujarat. In 
other words, one in five persons in 
Gujarat is either a harijan, a girijan or 
an adivasi. Of the total population of 
Gujarat, 30% live below the poverty 
line against 40% of the total popula- 
tion in India. . 

In the 2156 century, illiteracy 
will pose the greatest challenge to 
Gujarat. The large number of illiter- 
ates are'a matter of shame and con- 
cern, Illiteracy is a man-made evil. It 
is the root of all other evils, namely 
poverty and disease. When Gujarat 
eliminates these three evils, it will be 
worthy of itself, it will be true to its 
name ‘Garavi Gujarat’ —the glory that 
is Gurjardesh. 
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ARCHITECTURE may be seen as а 
prism, the three sides of which are 
culture, patronage and building arts. 
Culture reflects the way of life at a 
specified time — incorporating taste, 
aspirations and social richness as 
reflected through the artistic and cre- 
ative expressions of various arts. The 
patronage of these impulses is an indi- 
cator of the need for, and awareness 
of, collective identity. The building 
arts are indicative ofthe level of tech- 
nological skills and craftsmanship 
ataspecifictime. 

Prosperous communities took 
upon themselves the responsibility 
to uphold the traditional heritage and 
nurture artistic expressions. Settle- 
ments embody the cultural traits ofthe 
society that gave expression to them. 
Our earlier settlements reflect a taste- 
ful, collective expression of will in 
which community identity and exis- 
tence shaped social thinking and 
responsibility. More than material 
well-being, the welfare of the commu- 
nity was paramount. 

Throughout history, western 
India was subjected to constant pres- 
sures. As a result, the region experi- 
enced a cultural vibrancy, which 
makes it interesting for those inter- 
ested in cultural history. The geogra- 
phical boundary in which Gujarat is 


encapsulated covers a large part of 
western India and its regional history 
goes back to ancient times. Archaeo- 
logical relics are useful since they 
trace fragments of built-environment 
providing insights into architectu- 
ral heritage, which is an important 
indicator of the cultural status of its 
people. 

Historically, the region was cul- 
turally diverse. Peninsular Saurashtra, 
also known as Kathiawar, was con- 
trolled by five different princely states, 
each culturally different, including 
their dialects. The early history of this 
region is marked by raids from exter- 
nal forces and domination by rulers 
from north India, at times capturing 
and appointing their own agents to 
administer it and control revenues. 
The well-being of people and the 
prosperity of various towns and settle- 
ments depended upon good gover- 
nance. Such favourable conditions 
were observed only in distinct periods 
and it would be interesting to review 
which of these various phases in the 
history of this region were productive 
and left behind an important cultural 
heritage. 

It terms of architectural deve- 
lopments in the Indo-Aryan phase, 
western India was one of the richest 
regions. Subsequently, the early 11th 


Evolving architectural traditions — 


R.J.VASAVADA 


and late 13th centuries too represented 
an important phase in the region’s 
architectural development. The pre- 
l Ith century period was marked by 
raids from Afghans and the resultant 
strife. Solanki rule provided the much 
needed stability and Anhilwada-Patan 
became an important cultural centre 
oftheregion. 


О... the Delhi Sultans took over 
there was relative peace and prospe- 
rity. This resulted in the establishment 
of settled communities practicing trade 
and commerce. The wealth generated 
owed substantially to its geographical 
position on the coast, which serviced 
major international trading routes. The 
affluent trading communities diverted 
part of their resources to create a form 
of distinct religious architecture, arich 
tradition which still exists. 
Unfortunately, many of these 
early creations were destroyed in the 
succeeding centuries of Muslim rule. 
Fromthe I5th century this region was 
onceagain dominated by Muslim rule 
following the Moghul takeover, inter- 
spersed by brief and sporadic spells of 
Maratha rule till the British finally 
took over the administration. Though 
the princely states in Saurashtra and 
other parts of Gujarat continued to 
exist, it was under British suzerainty. 
Architecturally, examples of the 
early phases survive in the coastal 
areas of Saurashtra and constitute an 
important heritage. The Muslim domi- 
nation can be traced from the 15th 
century and finally there is the imme- 
diate history which has shaped our 
present. The period postthe Moghuls 
is once again marked by a fragmen- 
tation and dilution of architectural 
activity. Overall, the two significant 
phases have been the Solanki and the 
later Muslim rule, the latter resulting 
inthe establishment of Ahmedabad. 
The rule of the Solanki dynasty 
from the 10th to the 13th century is 


best exemplified by the temples at 
Sunak, Delmal, Kasara, Kanoda (all 
10th century Gujarat); Mount Abu 
and Kiradu (1 Ith century Rajasthan); 
Rudra Maal, Vadnagar, Siddhapur, 
Patan, as also Somnath (destroyed 
several times in the 12th century); 
and the Jaina Temples at Girnar (13th 
century). This phase provides rich 
examples of civic architecture con- 
nected with buildings for public use 
andother monumental functions. City 
gates, victory towers, asalso buildings 
connected with utilitarian functions 
became exemplars of exquisite build- 
ing craft. Step-wells and kunds on 
trade routes and temple precincts 
speak volumes of the architectural 
creativity which continued in later 
centuries of Muslim rule. The city 
gates at Jhinjhuwada and Dabhoi 
(12th century), Ranki-vav at Patan 
(lith century) are among the most 
important markers of this period. 
TheSolanki period saw the evo- 
lution of religious architecture with 
its reflective aspects finding a subor- 
dinated expression in the domestic 
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sphere. The fine temple building tra- 
ditions in stone structure found their 
corollary in the exquisitely ornate 
houses with their timber facades. The 
resources of the community helped 
establish a strong and durable reli- 
gious tradition. This, in turn, led to the 
development ofa flexible, affordable 
yet exquisite art and decoration in 
the abode of people and family which 
stimulated the same feclings as a 
temple. These traditions survived the 
Muslim domination of the region and 
overtime constituted an enduring tra- 
dition in western India. 

The Muslim rule came to terms 
with the extant communities and their 
establishments. Italso recognized the 
quality of the prevailing building 
crafts and the skills of the commu- 
nities of craftsmen. The ‘mahajan’ and 
the craftsmen were both accommo- 
dated and made partners by the Mus- 
lim rulers in establishing their state 
and institutions. This mutually accept- 
able merger, in turn, laid the basis for 
astrong foundation of adistinct archi- 


'tectural expression in western India, 


with Ahmedabad and Gujarat as its 
main centre and region. 


This expression was a result of 


a synthesis reflective of the mutual 
desire to appreciate and adapt from 





Plate 1: л century Shiva temple at Sander near Mehsana in north Gujarat. Example of Solanki 


period architecture. 
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both cultures. The building expression 
displayed the content of one and the 
form of another, the ideas and needs 
of one and the craft of another, the 
patronage of the rulers and the skills 


< and abilities of the local people. It 


was a partnership in peaceful and pros- 
perous coexistence. This became pos- 
sibleasthe local merchant population 
was at peace and their trading interests 


_ were notharmed by therulers. Therul- 


ers in turn were also happy as there 
was prosperity in the region, crucial 
for the stability of the region-state. No 
wonder this phase became significant 
for architectural development. 


M uslim architecture under the 


“ Ahmedshah Sultans could be catego- 


rized in three phases during its two 
and ahalf century rule— 1 4th century, 
early 15th century and the late 15th 


. century onwards respectively: These 


phases produced some of the most 


notable structures underthe patronage. 


of Sültans, who displayed a remark- 
able taste for the builtenvironment, as 
also to establish their might as rulers. 
Gujarat also provided a favourable 
climate with its unrivalled crafts 
resources and building traditions. 
The Sultans made the best use of these 


resources in building institutions, both 


for personal use as wellas for the city, 
especially in Anmedabad which they 
established as their capital. 

The craft communities, which 
hitherto were primarily involved in 
building temples for the local Jaina 
community; were easily diverted by 
the rulers to their own works. While 
adhering to their own codes and canons 
of architecture based on their tradi- 
tions, the artisans had to modify these 
codes to suit the needs of their new 
masters, who were culturally poles 
apart. However, the craftsmen did not 
find it difficult to apply their skills, 
which assumed the dimensions of pat- 
terns, carving and sculptural relief in 


Gujarat 


place of sculptural iconography of 
temple architecture with definite sym- 
bolic significance. 

In fact, since the patterns emp- 
loyed and the decorative filigree was 
left to the imagination of the crafts- 
men, their skills in moulding stone 
could be abundantly displayed. It 
reached an unsurpassed level of exu- 
berance in the new synthesis under 
the Sultanate architecture of Gujarat. 
It was to become one of the most 
important architectural idiom in the 
provinces of India. The important 
centres of this architectural develop- 
ment were Patan, Broach, Cambay 
and Dholka in the 14th century; 
Ahmedabad, Sarkhej and Dholka in 
the first half of the 15th century; and 
Ahmedabad, Mehmadabad, Batwa 
and Champaner, all in the latter half 
of the 15th century. The third phase of 
developmentunder Mahmed Beghara 


(1459-1511) was the richest period: 


in the evolution of the building arts. 


. Ahmedabad and later Champaner 


became the centres of architectural 
developments with a synthesis of the 
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local and imported traditions. The 
existing fragments testify to the rich- 


ness and glory of the achievements 


in the building arts of that period. 

The period of Muslim rule after 
the 15th century was once again 
marked by stability with the architec- 
tural expression borrowing from the 
local idioms. There was increased 
building activity, both religious for 
Muslims as also buildings for public 
utilities. In this. new architecture the 
Muslims improvised and drew upon 
local and indigenous traditions. For 
example, the mosque was enlarged and 
included the mandapa formas a hall in 
front of the mihrab, with an octagonal 
shaped plan within asquare which was 
structurally best suited to span the roof 
withadome. A local temple would have 
had a pyramidal roof on top of such an 
octagonal plan. The vav was elaborated 
into a subterranean resort ‘around a 
source of water to ward off the summer 
heat, as in the case of the step-well near 
Mehmadabad. 

However, in the later period of 
the rule of the Moghuls and their 
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Plate 2: Jami Masjid, Champaner and Sayeed Usman's tomb (Plate.3, on following page). 


Ahmedabad. Early 16th century examples of the building style of the Ahmedshahi Sultans 


reflecting fusion of Muslim conception and Hindu execution. 









regional administrators, royal patro- 
nage considerably diminished, But 
because ofthe ongoing support ofthe 
merchants and nobility, the building 
traditions survived. Around the 16th 
century there was an increased influx 
of the foreign merchant class which 
started to make its presence felt. Guja- 
rat was frequented by the English 
and Portuguese traders and in order 
to establish their trading interest, 
both with local merchants as also the 
Moghul state, they built factories, 
churches, convents, cathedrals as also 
fortresses for their settlements and 
tombs as memorials to their dignitar- 
ies. Like earlier invaders, they brought 
with them their own cultural ideas of 
the built environment, involved local 
craftsmen. borrowed local materials 
“апа building practices and cons- 
tructed their own settlements and 
buildings. Some prominentexamples 
are thetowns of Diu and Daman with 
their lofty and characteristically Indo- 
| Portuguese buildings—an architecture 
expressive of anothersynthesis. These 


building practices, particularly under . 





Plate 3: Saveed Usman's tomb, Ahmedabad. 


more permanent British influences, 
broughtaboutdrastic changes in local 


traditions and building practices. 


Тһе building activities under 
British patronage were controlled 
by British engineers who worked as 
they would have in their own country. 
Their building activity centred around 
administrative offices and bungalows 
or garden house residences for both 
the British and Indian nobility. Though 
local materials were promoted for 
building, the English engineers brought 
in their brick and stone construction 
and trained the local mistrys to adopt 
these practices. In lieu of their tradi- 
tional craft and stucco, brick and 
rubble work became the new favoured 
materials and methods which changed 
the course of building practices in 
many parts of India. 


Т. new monumental buildings 
influenced the regional princes and 
rulers who wholeheartedly accepted 
the new ‘progressive’, westernized 
building practices expressing a str- 
ange mixture of oriental and 
occidental forms. They were sty- 
lized and preferential but unlike 
the earlier building traditions 
completely lacking an integral 
character. Important examples 
of this phase can be seen in 
Baroda, Ahmedabad, Rajkot, 
Bhuj, Jamnagar, Junagadh and 
Morvi. New towns were also 
planned — Uplata, Goudal, Jam- 
nagar- restructuring the existin g 
townships under the advice of 
British and European planners 
and architects inthe 19th century. 
Some of the most remarkable 
-structures of this period can be 
seen in Baroda (the palace and 
Baroda college), in Ahmedabad 
(the Town Hall), and the palaces 
in Bhuj, Morvi and Wankaner. In 
all princely towns scores of build- 
ings (offices, educational institu- 





Plate 4: George Oxinden's tomb, early 171) 
century, Surat. The double layered structure 
with an open cross dome and corner minarets 
is reflective of the absorbtion of local culture 
in the early colonial period. 


tions and libraries) were built during 
this period which stand testimony to 
the changed attitudes towards the 
building arts. The craftsmen once 
again exhibited their innate ability to 
adapt to the new situation. 

The post-independence era wit- 
nessed the involvement of European 
masters to infuse a new spirit in our 
traditional .but changing society. In 
the later years of the colonial period, 
Englishmen working in India had 
neglected local traditions and were 
unable to revitalize the evolutionary 
trend. Though some English archi- 
tects did perceive ‘the germs of a 
movement... which suggest that a 
trend in the direction of reviving the 
styles of architecture indigenous 
to India is in contemplation, and it 
is hoped that some genius will arise 
who will combine the beauty and 
the spirit of the old national art with 
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the methods and ideas of the new 
age.'! 

But this was not the thinking of 
our leadership at the time of Indepen- 
dence. They thought it was necessary 
to look West to plan an Indian city and 
its 'democratic' institutions — to ins- 
pire the India of the future. They 
clearly did not believe in what the 
English architects, after years of expe- 
rience in India, had come to realise. 
The new leadership was keen to incor- 
porate the ideas of a modern move- 
ment, which were not even acceptable 
to progressive westerners. The new 
expression — an alien one = pushed in 
new materials which were industrial, 
as also an environment which did not 
induce any cohesion. However, this 
was to become the ‘universal’ vision 
of the buillenvironmentand architec- 


ture of the future India. 


Gujarat, ever progressive in 
absorbing-new currents, had an elite 
eager to invite these masters so as to 
give a new expression to the emerg- 


: ing institutions. By then city authori- 


ties and the merchant associations 
had become powerful patrons and the 
new cultural institutions promoted by 
them were looking for new, modern 
expressions.: The advent of modern 
architecture in Gujarat in the '50s 
was contemporaneous to that of 
Chandigarh. Ahmedabad already 


had a major share of I.e Corbusier's 





Plate. 5: Different pol’s in the walled city of 
Ahmedabad exemplifying community living based on 


religious togetherness. 


Gujarat 


projects worldwide for private 
houses and institutions. 

Modern architecture— indi- 
vidualistic, universal and carry- 
ing the designers’ imprint—found 
many patrons. Its aloofness was 
seen morc as a virtue rather than 
an aberration from the indige- 
nous. As representative of the 
architecture of another culture. 
while these buildings displayed 
qualities of their designers, the 
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Plate 6: //ouse owned by tie Sahafamily, Khadaward, 


format offered was primarily Ahmedabad. 18th century. Note the use of timber for 
functional. This impacted archi- decoration and the embeddness of the house to the 


tectural practice particularly of settlement permitting the use of street space as an 
3 


the younger generation. Indian 
architects developed western leanings 
and associations with the modern 
movement. The architectural profes- 
sion soon got disoriented as none of 
the buildings demonstrated either a 
seriousness, promise of new interpre- 
tations and attitudes, or an арргесій- 
tion of the real needs of people. New 
industrial materials were introduced 
but without the back-up technology 
that went with them. Local crafts were 
sidelinéd. Building activities became 
labour (as against craft) oriented and 
the processes became increasingly 
alienated. Architecture as an art 
was steadily replaced by building as 
trade. 

The built environment of an 
era reflects the collective expression 
of the community and in that sense 
is embodied in its settlements. 
The earlier settlements were 
representative of the community’s 
ideals and way of life. The cha- 
racteristic urban settlements of 
the 17th, 18th and 1 9th centuries 
stand testimony to this attitude in 
many atown andcity of Gujarat. 
For this reason the wooden faca- 
des of houses area priceless һегі- 
tage of Gujarati architecture of 
the last 300 years. Similarly, the 
symbolic religious architecture 
from the same era too stands tes- 
timony as a source of inspiration 


outdoor community space. 


for the community's preferences for 
the architecture of settlements. 

All this was appreciated as long 
as the traditions were alive. But with 
the grip of the economic and admin- 
istrative control slipping into British 
hands, the social situation was influ- 
enced by western attitudes and think- 
ing. The beginning of the 20th century 
saw the ‘development’ of almost all 
towns and cities in Gujarat. It pro- 
vided a release for the moneyed class 
to opt for westernized living in bun- 
galows outside the old towns. It 
resulted in a break from traditional 
community bound living to more 
mixed settlements, reflective of the 
social and economic standing of the 
residents. This led to the emergence 
of a new urban middle class with 


‘segregated dwellings in a suburban 


environment, resulting for the first 
time іп а departure from the compact, 
homogenous living of the pre-British 
traditions. ` TE 
With westernization taking firm. 
roots, new institutions were gradually 
introduced to supplement civic life. 
The new areas added to the'towns vir- 
tually became western adjuncts dot- 
ted with parks, gardens and enclaves 
of educational buildings апа public 


1. Percy Brown. Indian Architecture (islamic 
period), D.B. Taraporewala Publication, 1956. 
р. 127. ° i MÀ 0^ 


amenities. The architecture 
patronized by the British was 
obviously a mix of ideasfrom 
the Westusing local masonry 
and craft-help under British 
designers and British trained 
mistrys, what subsequently 

.came to be known as the 
Public Works Department 
architecture. 

Studying our heritage 
helps contextualise the present. 
The contemporary scenario 
has its roots in the socio- 
political developments of 

` the previous half century. The 
party which led the struggle for inde- 
pendence also assumed power hoping 
to govern the country with an utopian 


dream of bringing together a diverse . 


and heterogeneous pópulace with a 
long tradition of provincial rule. The 
. old social system was ingrained into 
people, who identified themselves 
‚ with a feudal lord or a king and the 
` system worked perfectly in tune with 
; this. Though the economic means 
were controlled by the nobility, by and 
. large there was a responsible atti- 





Plate 7: Willingdom Crescent, Jamnagar, 
‘early 20th century. The building uses new 
scales, materials and techniques reflective of 
strong western influenc e and a break from 
tradition. . . 





Plate 8: Villa Sarabhai, Alunedabad, 1950. Architect: 
Le Corbusier. Example of suburban house. A complete 
departure [rom early community living. 


tude towards the welfare or common 


people. ' 


freedomfighters whose main aim 
was to oppose the colonial govern- 
ment, suddenly found itself at the 
helm of a country whose size was at 


least 20 times larger than the states in 


which they lived. The ensuing contra- 
dictions аге well known. But the most 
important reason for the deteriora- 
tion of the built environment in urban 
areas was the exploitation of land for 
vested interests connected with the 
power centres. This was a fall-out 
of the power that political leaders 
acquired in the merger of states. Their 
biggest gain was the ability to take 
over land by displacing farmers 
around the urban growth centres. 
Land, a critical lever in power 
struggles, has come under the strangle- 
hold of politicians. Subsequently, 
building has become an ‘industry’, a 


saleable commodity for profit. This is - 


the real scenario of our built environ- 
mental] over the country and Gujarat 
is no exception. Land and buildings 
provide an easy escape route for tax 
evasion and appropriation of unac- 
counted wealth, a part of which can 
also be diverted to the politicians in 
conjunction with those running the 

‘industry’ ina шиш supportive 


existence. 


The new party, comprising of 


Itis, therefore, importantto dis- 
tinguish between mere buildings and 
works of architecture. Every building 
is not a work of architecture and 
everyone who builds is not an archi- 
tect. In the past, architectural design 
and construction, mind and action, 
worked concurrently. Often the owner, 
together with the designer, was 
directly involved with the construc- 
tion team. This tradition no longer 
exists. Probably the split of mind and 
labour, thought and action, is the result 
of the social division of labour, just as 
the need to build and trade buildings 
as commodities is a consequence of 


| шокер 
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* T. separation of means and 
ownership has resulted in an imper- 
sonal environment, a loss of stan- 
dards, and above all, a loss of cultural 
exchange which could support healthy 
and cohesive living. No wonder, when 
it comes to describing contemporary 
excellence in the field of architecture, 
or suggest towns and citics which are 
reflective of a continuity of historic 
precedents, we are at a complete loss. 
What marks today’s built environment 
isa lack of purpose and character. 


Notes 
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Gujarat 


My mother tongue 


ACHYUT YAGNIK 


` I share my mother tongue, Gujarati, 


with the fathers of two nations, 
Mahatma Gandhi of India and 


"Mohammed Ali Jinnah of Pakistan. 


With Dadabhai Naoroji, the grand 
old man of Indian politics and foun- 
der editor of Rastagoftar a Gujarati 
weekly started in 1851, I share not 
only Gujarati as a mother tongue but 
also the heritage of Gujarati journal- 
ism. And with Sardar Patel, I share a 
common dialect, charotari, which is 
spoken in central Gujarat and consi- 
dered rustic by the Gujarati literati. 

While Gandhiji wrote his major 
works like Hind Swaraj and My 
Experiments with Truth in Gujarati, 
Jinnah hardly ever communicated 
publicly in his mother tongue. It was 
only in 1917, and for the first and last 
time, that he addressed a public meet- 
ing at Godhra in Gujarati, at Gandhiji’s 
insistence! . 

During the last phase of British 
rule, inthe middle of this century, one 
associated Gujarati with great politi- 
cal personae. But during the early 


phase of Company rule, in the latter 


half of the 17th century, Ше Gujarati 
language was primarily associated 


with the ‘Bania’ by the East India 
Company;even the script was referred 
toas ‘Banian’. It wasa Bania who took 
the first step towards printing Gujarat. 
In a despatch sent to London on 12 
January 1676, the president of the 
Surat Factory wrote: 
"The Printing designe doth not yett 
meet with the successe as expected 
by Bimgee Parrack, who hath taken 
great paines and been at noe meane 
charges in contriving ways to cast 
' the Banian characters after our 
English manner; but this printer 
being wholly ignoranttherein, and 
not knawing anything more than 
his own trade, is noe wayes usefull 
to this designe; ... Wee have seen 
some papers printed in the Banian 
character by the persons employed 
by Bimgee which look very well 
and legible and shews the work is 


feasible: but the charge and teadi- . 


ousness of these people for want 


of better experience doth much ` 


discourage...’ 

In 1671, Bhimjee Parekh, a 
Bania merchant'and broker of Surat 
Factory requested the East IndiaCom- 
pany in London to send a printer tc 


Bombay and was ready to pay him 50 
sterling ayear for three years. This prin- 
ter reached Bombay in the year 1674; 
the first 'Banian' characters were cast 
and Gujarati printing made its begin- 
nings the following year. Unfor- 
tunately, no specimen of Bhimjee 
Parekh’s ‘printing’ has been traceable 
for the last 200 years, making it diffi- 
cult to say anything definitive about 
the ‘characters’ — whether they were 
in the Devnagari or ‘Bania’ script. . 
Theearliestreference to ‘Gurjari’ 
or Gujarati script was made in the 
Vimalprabandh, а 16th century Jain 
textand theearliestknown manuscript 
inthe Gujarati scriptis Adiparva, writ- 


ten in 1591-92. During the 17th and. 


18th centuries, two different modes 
of writing Gujarati were prevalent. 
One was the ‘Shastri’ script, adopted 
mostly by Brahmins to write about 
religious matters and the other, the 
‘Mahajan’ or ‘Bania’ script, com- 
monly used by the mercantile commu- 
nity for accounts and to communicate 


commercial matters. Without going. 


into the finer details one can say that 
the Gujarati script is a regional varia- 
tion of the Nagari script, without the 
headline. 


S ince there is uncertainty about the 
characters cast by Bhimjee Parekh’s 
printer, the advertisement which 
appeared in the English periodical 
Bombay Courier on 22 July 1797, 
may be considered as the earliest 
specimen of Gujarati printing. This 
advertisement, about the rates of cer- 
tain merchandise, was issued by the 
Secretary to the Governor of Bombay. 
All the characters, including numer- 
als, were in what is today known asthe 
Gujarati script. Fifteen years later, in 
1812, aregular Gujarati printing press 
was started in Bombay by a Parsi 
entrepreneur, Fardoonji Marzban. He 
published the first Gujarati book-in 
1815 and the first Gujarati newspaper, 


Mumbai Samachar in 1822 which is 
the oldest surviving newspaper in 
India. 


F.. its very first issue, published 
on 1 July 1822, Mumbai Samachar's 
language policy favoured a compos- 
ite Gujarati language — a grand syn- 
thesis of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Persian, 
Arabic and English. As the editorial 
suggests: 
‘Thirdly, it is known to all that in 
India the first language that was 
in common use was Sanskrit and 
that from it branched out several 
dialects, Gujarati being one ofthem. 
In this Gujarati language, during 
the predominance of the Moghul 
power in India, a great many Per- 
sian and Arabic words were natu- 
rally added. Similarly, now that the 
British are acknowledged rulers of 
the country, the language in ques- 
tion has been enriched with an 
admixture of English words. These 
Persian, Arabic and English words 
which are now generally used by 
the Parsis in common parlance, are 
not so well understood by the Hin- 
dus. Whereas the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit element which prevails in 
the Gujarati used by the Hindus is 
all but unintelligible to the Parsis. 
In Gujarati there is a remarkable 
absence of scientific words, and if 
afew such words do exist inthe lan- 
guage, on account of their Sanskrit 
origin, they are incomprehensible 
to-most people. We propose, con- 
sequently, to use such Gujarati in our 
columns as may be equally intel- 
ligible to both Parsis and Hindus. 
Ofcourse, we could have, if we had 
chosen, either used pure unmixed 
Gujarati, or Gujarati having an 
admixture of Persian, Arabic and 
English words. But in either.case, 
as we think we have sufficiently 
indicated above, at least one sec- 
tion of the Gujarati-speaking peo- 


ple would have found it rather 
difficult to understand our lan- 
guage clearly.’ 

This historical editorial, written 
before the advent of modern education 
in western India, gives an interesting 
outline of the history of the Gujarati 
language and also a glimpse of the 
internal tension felt by a speech com- 
munity regarding the future direction 
ofthe language. The tension between 
‘Hindu’ Gujarati and ‘Parsi’ Gujarati 
continued for the next 100 years. 
Till as late as 1930, the debates about 
‘corrupt’ Parsi Gujarati versus ‘Sans- 
kritised’ Gujarati were regular topics 
of discussion in Gujarati periodicals. 


W.. this century-long debate 


and discussion continued in literary 
and journalistic circles, the ever 
expanding modern education with 
Gujarati textbooks put its stamp on 
'standard' Gujarati. Obviously, the 
early educationists were the upper 
caste Hindus in urban centres like 
Surat, Bharuch and Ahmedabad. As 
aresult, whatis considered 'standard' 
Gujarati today is in a way a continuity 
of the language tradition of the urban 
Brahmin and Bania communities. 
An important step towards the 
standardisation of the Gujarati lan- 
guage was proposed by Mahatma 
Gandhi himself when, in 1929, the 
Gujarat Vidyapith published a monu- 
mental Gujarati dictionary orJodani- 
kosh. Many controversies about the 
spelling of Gujarati words were put 
to rest as Gandhiji gave his blessing 
tothe venture. In 1929 he wrote in Nav- 
jivan that ‘from now onwards no one 
has the right to spell according to per- 
sonal liking’. By 1940, the Bombay 
government too fully endorsed the 
spelling system of Gujarat Vidyapith 
with a notification to adopt the same 
spellings in textbooks. Sixty years 
after the first edition of this dictionary, 
acampaign to simplify Gujarati spell- 
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ing has begun. Today, а state-level 
platform, with the support of many 
distinguished educationists, linguists 
and writers, has advocated a modified 
and simplifiedsystem. - 

The process of standardisation, 
which started in textbooks and schools 
inthe 1820s, was followed by the pro- 
cess of complete legitimisation by the 
middle of the 20th century. The Indian 
Constitution accorded the status of a 
"scheduled language’ to Gujarati and 
by 1960 after the reorganisation of 
Bombay, Gujarat became a separate 
state on the basis of its language. 


B oth Gujarat and Maharashtra 
should have been bifurcated in 1956 
when the reorganisation of states on 
linguistic lines was initiated. By not 
bifurcating Bombay state, the Con- 
gress leadership invited two parallel 
mass movements, the Sanyukta Maha- 
rashtra movement in the Marathi 
speaking areas and the Mahagujarat 
movement in Gujarati speaking areas, 
which continued for four long years. 

. The movement was named 
Mahagujárat to suggest that three 
areas — Gujarat proper, Saurashtra and 
Kutch – would together form the pro- 
posed new state of Gujarat. As far as 
Saurashtra was concerned, Gujarati 
was the common language spoken by 
more than 90% of the population. But 
the situation in the Kutch region was 
different, with 5296 of the population 
speaking Gujarati and 45% Kutchi, 
which is closer to Sindhi. As Sind 
province wentto Pakistan after Parti- 
tion, nocontroversy wasraised and as 
а result Gujarat proper with Saura- 
shtraand Kutch were united underthe 
new Gujarat state. . 

Before the bifurcation of Bom- 
bay, for almost 11 years, a bitter con- 
troversy about the adivasi district of 
Dang and Dangi speech continued in 
political and cultural circles. Sir 
George Grierson who headed the Lin- 


Gujarat 


guistic Survey of India for 29 years 
considered Dangi as a dialect of 
Khandeshi-Marathi on the basis of its 
grammar. The Census of 1921, fol- 
lowing Grierson’s classification, also 
considered Dangi to be a dialect of 
Khandeshi-Marathi. After Indepen- 
dence, the Bombay government, fol- 
lowing a visit to Dang by Chief Min- 
ister Kher and Home Minister Morarji 
Desai in early 1949, passed an order 
declaring Marathi as the medium of 
instruction in the schools of Dang. 
This government order met with wide 
ranging protest from the literary cul- 
tural associations of Gujarat and Dang 
became a subject of politico-cultural 
controversy. Ultimately, Dang was 
merged with Gujarat state following 
apolitical deal. 


| he controversy around Dangi 


„speech is significant for more than one 


reason. In reality, four different 
adivasi groups — Bhil, Kukana, Warli 
and Gamit — each with their separate 
speech traditions, have lived in the for- 
ests of Dang for centuries. By the early 
19th century, the Dang forest was 
taken on lease by the Britishers and 
gradually a creole, called ‘Dangi’ by 
British administrators, developed 
around the main roadlinks. Thus, 
Dangi was superimposed on the adi- 
vasi communities of Dang by the 
colonial masters for economic and 
political reasons; later, Gujarati was 
superimposed for political reasons. 
Atthe turn ofthe century, mod- 
ern education was introduced in 
adivasi areas of Gujarat with Gujarati 
language as the medium of instruc- 
tion, first in the princely state of 
Baroda and later in the eastern tribal 
belt. Today, compared to neighbour- 
ing Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, 
the adivasi communities of Gujarat 
are more literate due to the early intro- 
duction of education. But compared 
to the rest of Gujarat, literacy levels 


of the adivasi communities lag far 


' behind. 


According to the 1991 Census, 
literacy among the adivasis was 
29.67% compared to 51.17% for 
Gujarat and female literacy among 
adivasis was less than half of the total 


female literacy rate — 19.55% com- 


pared to 40.62%. While there are 
many reasons for the sorry state of 
education, of the many handicaps 
experienced by adivasi students the 
primary one was the imposition of 
Gujarati as the medium of instruction 
in the early stages. This, despite the 
fact that the Constitution was amended 


. in 1956 (the Seventh Amendment) to 


include Article 350A which clearly 
stated that it was the statutory respon- 
sibility of ‘every state and every local 
authority to provide adequate facili- 
ties for instruction in the mother 
tongue at the primary stage of educa- 
tion to children belonging to linguis- 
tic minority groups.’ 


L.. in most of India, adivasi 
mother tongues were seldom consid- 
ered the natural medium of instruction 
in the early standards. This was true 
even for the Gandhians who started 
ashramshalas for adivasi boys and 
girls inthe 1920s. The first generation 
of adivasi teachers tried to evolve an 
appropriate script for adivasi dialects 
like ‘Chaudhary’, but they were never 
encouraged. Even after Indepen- 
dence, no impetus was given to 
adivasi dialects like Bhili by either the 
Bombay orthe Gujarat governments. 
Only last year, textbooks in Bhili and 
Dangi were prepared and a pilot 
project initiated, though many influ- 
ential sections of educationists and 
literati opposed the move. 

It is likely that many of the 
adivasis of Gujarat will increasingly 
identify with the Gujarati language. 


‘Looking at census data on language 


from 1961 to 1981, itis apparent that 


Ww 


the adivasis of Gujarat have shown 
little resistance to Gujarati, the domi- 
nant language. By 1981, more than 
75% of the adivasi population claimed 
Gujarati as their mother tongue; the 
ancestral language identity had merged 
with the dominant language. Thisis of 
some significance as adivasis form 
15% of Gujarat’ s population. 


Q. thinking aboutthe future of the 


Gujarati language, a number of ques- 
tion marks appear on the horizon. The 
trajectory of the development of the 
language seem to be moving іп differ- 
ent directions. Under the impact of 
globalisation the upper caste elite of 
Gujarat. who, ironically, were the mov- 
ing force behind the standardisation 
and legitimisation of the language, 

‘have shown a greater preference for 
English and English medium schools. 
` This is equally true for cities like 
Ahmedabad and Suratand for district 
and middle level towns. 

A hundred years ago, a similar 
process took place among the Parsis, 
another community which played an 
important role in furthering the lan- 
.guage. Parsi parents showed a marked 
preference for English medium schools 
which they equated with moderni- 
sation. By the middle of the century, 
Gujarati was essentially restricted to 


inter-generational communication. 


among Parsi families of metropolitan 
cities. 

Now, a gradual distancing from 
the Gujarati language is underway 
among the Hindu upper caste elite of 


bigcities. Most of these families һауе: 


gone through professional and tech- 
nical education, and the language 
they speak is a mixture of ‘standard’ 
Gujarati with an increasing proportion 
of English. The situation of upper 
caste, middle class families in the cit- 
iés of Gujarat is more complicated. 
Most of them are neither confident of 
writing or speaking English, nor are 


they able to write ‘standard’ Gujarati. 
What they speak is a new city dialect 


where every sentence is a khichdi of 


both languages. 

While upper caste Gujarat 
families with more than two genera- 
tions of education have shown apref- 
erence for English, families with first 
or second generation education, 
mainly from ‘backward’ caste com- 
munities, are moving away from their 
dialects, showing great reverence for 
‘standard’ Gujarati. For them, sans- 
kritised Gujarati isa marker of upward 
mobility though often they too prefer 
English medium schools under the 
influence of urban, upper caste Gujaratis. 
Oblivious of the ongoing upsurge of 
the ‘backward’ communities, the uni- 
versity and college departments of 


Gujarati language and literature’ 


which are dominated by upper caste 
Hindus, generally function in ivory 
towers with antennae directly receiv- 
ing signals either from the classical 
world or from the post modernist 
western world. 


О Gujarat, the largest popu- 


lation of Gujarati Speakers in Iridia is. 


in Mumbai, where a sizeable 1796 of 
the population speaks the language 
as their mother tongue. The roots of 
this population go back to the same 
Bhimjee Parekh. He was one of the 
first Gujaratis to be granted permis- 
sion from the East India Company for 
Banias to settle in Bombay to escape 
fórcéd conversions to Islam in Surat. 


It was here that the development of 


the Gujarati press and modern educa- 
tion began and even today all impor- 
tant Gujarati dailies have Mumbai 
editions. But in the city which once 
provided fertile ground for the deve- 
lopment of the language, Gujarati 
medium schools are closing down. 
The trend of using English words in 
written Gujarati began in the newspa- 
pers published from Bombay, atrend 


which has permeated all of Gujarati 


journalism. 


B... Bombay, an important 


. centre of Gujarati language in the- 


subcontinent is Karachi. Both were 
important port cities of the Bombay 
Presidency and the Gujaratis played 
an important role in creating theiremi- 
nent status as commercial capitals. 
Even after Partition, 7% of Kepachi's 
population is Gujarati speaking, ser- 
viced by a Gujarati daily and almost 
а dozen periodicals. An excerpt from 
an editorial in the Gujarati periodi- 
cal Memon News of 16 August 1994 
reveals the Muslim Memon commu- 
nity's deep feelings for their mother 
tongue: ' | 
‘Every community is characterised 
by its language and dress. If that 
community has a script, its lustre 
increases. At the national level, 
when we discuss language and 
dress in seminars and meetings, 
we emphasise the importance of 
Urdu as the national language and 
salwar-kameez as our dress. Thus, 
at the international level, when 
` we want.to present ourselves, our 
language and dress signify our 
nationality. We understand the 
importance of this and try to imple- 
mentitinourlife. 
Similarly, the regional language 
also has its own distinct form. Every 
community nurtures this form and 
tries to enrich its own language. 
Language is the cradle of cultural 
norms and values. One can take 
the "risk" of preserving one's 
guage, but one cannot commit the 
"crime" of forgetting it. 
As a mercantile community since 
centuries, we have been nurtured 
on the bosom of our language and 
it has never led us astray. In our 
accounts, education, business deal- 
ingsand reading-writing. wé have 
been using Gujarati. In every walk 
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of life we have embraced the 
Gujarati language. 

Despite this, since the last two 
decades, it seems that we are gradu- 
ally distancing ourselves from our 
language. By turning away from 


Gujarati, we have not gained any- | 


thing in the cultural sphere. On 
the contrary, we find ourselves in 
adverse circumstances. The dis- 
tance between old and new genera- 
tions has increased. We see pitiable 
situations where the father does not 
understand the son’s language and 
the son understands neither the 
father’s language nor script.’ 

This yearning for the mother 
tongue is also reflected in the ever 
increasing Gujarati speech commu- 
nity in the western world, mainly in 
the UK and the USA, who would like 
the next generation to retain its Gujarati 
identity by learning the language. In 
the UK, among the population of South- 
Asian origin, the Gujarati speech 
community of approximately half- 
a-million is the biggest bloc followed 
by the Punjabi speech community. А 
majority of this Gujarati speaking 
population reached the UK via the 
East-Africa route and their speech 
still retains the flavour of the language 
spoken in Gujarat during the turn of 
century when they left for Africa. 


| nthe USA, a majority ofthe Gujarati 
speaking families are upper caste Hin- 
dus who migrated after the fiftiesand 
still maintain close links with their 
relatives in Gujarat. At home they 
speak Gujarati studded with English 
words and would like the younger gen- 
eration to learn Gujarati. The younger 
generation is uninterested but their 
parents, many a time for matrimonial 
reasons, try to arrange Gujarati classes 
through their cultural associations or 
private tuitions through seniorcitizens. 

An interesting development 
took place in 1985 when the US 


Gujarat 


Department of Education published a 
list of 169 languages which the gov- 
ernmentconsidered to becritical, inthe 
sense that their knowledge would pro- 
mote scientific research and security — 
national and economic. 21 Indian 
languages figured in this list includ- 
ing Gujarati. The US Defence Depart- 
ment funds the study of these languages. 
Significantly, this list includes lan- 
guages which do not feature in India’s 
own scheduled list of languages like 
Maithili, Santhali, Kumauni. 


T... are some of the different 
directions that Gujarati is taking. On 
the one hand, like the Parsis before 
them, the upper caste elite is moving 
away from the language, while their 
cousins inthe West long fortheirchil- 
dren to be fluent in their mothertongue. 
So do the Memons, cut off from their 
roots by Partition. At the same time 
others sections of society, like the 
adivasis, dalit and OBC communities 
are embracing ‘standard’ Gujarati. 
While adivasis are abandoning their 
own language traditions, the dalits and 
OBCsare gradually moving away from 
their local dialect base to ‘textbook’ 
Gujarati. In other words, a historical 
transition from the oral to the written 
tradition has been underway in almost 
all ‘backward’ communities. Even 


among the upper and middle castes, 


area specific dialects like Charotari, 
Surati, Sorathi or Halari are gradually 
being replaced by the urbane Gujarati 
ofthe mass media. 

As more communities, till now 
‘voiceless’, enter the written order, 
Gujarati language and literature will 
witness new thrusts viz., the emer- 
gence of dalit and women's literature 
in the last two decades. These new 
voices, these new signatures, have 
brought with them a long-suppressed 
creativity and will bethe fountainhead 
of the revitalisation ofthe Gujarati lan- 
guageinthe2]stcentury. 


W 


Atthe turn of the century 


Looking at the Dalit-Adivasi struggle in a historical 
context, Rameshchandra Parmar and Ashok 
Chaudhari articulate the challenges that face the 
‘other’ Gujarat on the threshold of the 21st century. 
Rameshchandra Parmar is one of the founders of the 
Dalit Panther movement in Gujarat and a member of 
the Presidium of the National Dalit Panthers. He has 
written a number of books on Dalit issues. Ashok 
Chaudhari is Vice-President of Vedchhi Pardesh Sewa 
Samiti, a Gandhian voluntary organisation working 
among adivasis for the last 45 years. He is also one of 
the founders of the Adivasi Ekta Parishadand has been 
associated with the adivasi movement for the last 25 
years. | 


AC: Rameshbhai, what do you think are the similari- 
ties and differences between the issues which face two 
importantcommunities like the dalits and adivasis, par- 
ticularly in the context of the 21 stcentury? 
RP: I would begin with the current thinking about 
dalit, adivasi and other backward communities. Unfor- 
tunately, all three communities have no ‘history’, or 
some of the roots of their history have either withered 
away or been erased. Therefore, the intellectuals of 
these communities are trying to re-establish or exca- 
vate these missing roots. 

The scheduled castes of today are actually the 
tribes of the past. Take the example of the Vaghri com- 
munity, who today are listed among other backward 


communities. But their present religious practices 
revolve around their ku/devis. They have nothing to 
do with Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesh. Thus, there are 
two separate traditions — one, the Brahminic and the 
other which is practised by the labouring communities. 
In the long span of history, the traditions of the 
labouring communities have disappeared or been 
marginalised. 

Many scholars believe, and Babasaheb 
Ambedkar is foremost among them, that the traditions 
of the present-day dalits can be traced back to the 
Harappan culture. After the arrival of the Aryans, the 
local communities were either defeated or displaced 
and as a result they were pushed into the forests and 
mountains where they continued their traditions. But 
they did not accept the hegemony of the Aryan invad- 
ers and offered resistance when attacked. 

After a long spell of time, some of them moved 
closer tothe Aryan settlements. They were never given 
the right to settle inside the village so they lived on the 
outskirts. In Gujarati, we havea word, gramlok, or vil- 
lage people, and these communities on the outskirts 
were never considered gramlok. In other words, those 
who settled at the outskirts of the village are today’s 


- scheduled castes and those who continued to live in the 


forests and mountains are today’s Scheduled Tribes. 
All throughout they challenged Brahminic 

supremacy, though after the spread of the bhakti move- 

ment we find dalit saints along with other saints chal- 
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lenging Vedic religion, Brahminic rituals and the caste 
system. 

AC: The bhakti movement also made deep inroads 
in adivasi societies. Of course, some of them even acce- 
pted categories like paap and punyaand worshipped gods 
and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. But they gave these 
concepts their own interpretation. Ghulam Maharaj was 
one such saint in the presentcentury. | 

АП said, adivasis are essentially worshippers of 
nature. They are prakruti poojak and prakruti moolak. 
For them, the elements which are the foundations of 
lifeorcan beconsidered life giving, are objects of wor- 
ship. Other than these, there is no paramatma. In 
Gujarat, we worship the Mother Goddess Kansari and 
as the word suggests, she is the grain goddess. 

Adivasis also celebrate life and consider life 
itself as sacred. Even today, among the adivasis of 
Dang, a pregnant woman's husband will not cut a tree 
or kill an animal in the belief that when one life is blos- 
soming another should not be taken. As a result, every 
time adivasis encounter organised religion in any form, 
there is a clash between this basic adivasi outlook on 
life and the tenets of organised religion, whether it is 
Brahminic Hinduism or Christianity. Itis well-known 
that since the latter part of the last century, missionar- 
ies were active in adivasi areas but somehow these 
ideological differences were never resolved and con- 
tinue till today. 

Ithink all organised religions are authoritarian and 
hegemonistic. Even paramatma is authoritarian. Kings 
were also considered manifestations of paramatma and 
their authority was accepted. This contradicts the basic 
spirit of freedom innate in every adivasi. 

Paradoxically, this very spirit of freedom has pre- 
vented adivasis from getting organised and offering a 
united opposition to authoritarianism. The communi- 
ties who subjugated us, developed not only shastra 
(weapons) but also shaastra (codified knowledge) to 
further theirexpansion. And they have continued in the 
same spirit today, developing weapons like atom and 
hydrogen bombs. But we have neither acquisitive nor 
expansionist tendencies, so we have not gone beyond 
bows and arrows. Not only is the adivasi way of life 
different, their approach to life is different as well. 
КР: [ think that the very concept of mainstream Hin- 
duism is recent in Indian history. Even 75 years back 
there was no concept of a monolithic Hindu society. It 
was acaste society. In the context of Gujarat, one would 
referto someone as a Patel ora Brahmin. Even the idea 
of defendingone'sownreligion came afterthe British 
and the spread of Christian missionary activity. 


Gujarat 


But coming back to these communities who 
stayed outside the settled villages, they retained many 
of their tribal practices, gods and goddesses. But over 
a period of timea number of practices belonging to the 
settled villages were also incorporated. 

AC: I would like toadd that most adivasi rituals are per- 
formed by women and men play a very secondary role. 
ВР: That is because adivasi societies were matriar- 
chal and we know that the problems started after the 
coming of patriarchy! 

AC: Also, in adivasi society there is no concept of 
women being pure or impure. 

RP: That is true of dalit society too. Women are not 
considered unclean or impure during menstruation. 
Suchaconcept does notexist. 

AC: Now let us focus on the changes in adivasi and 


-dalit communities. At the end of the 19th century we 


find three main changes impacting the adivasi commu- 
nities. The first was education. In South Gujarat, 
mainly in the Baroda state areas or ‘Gaekwadi’ as they 
are called, free and compulsory primary education was 
started during the.last decade of the I9th century. Later, 
at the beginning of the 20th century, in the British 
areas too, hostels were started to encourage education 
among adivasi children. 

RP: Among dalit communities of north and central 
Gujarat too education first came in the Baroda state 
areas because of Sayajirao Gaekwad. But few know 
that Sayajirao Gaekwad also started sanskrit path- 
shalas for Dalit Brahmins with a view to facilitate 
greater assimilation. 

The Arya Samaji’s also adopted a similar strat- 
egy and some dalits were given the status of pundits 
and they officiated at dalit ceremonies. Because of this 
some Dalit Brahmins, known as ‘Garo Brahmins’ in 
Gujarat, learnt Sanskrit shlokas including the Gayatri 
mantra and other mantras used in rituals. In this pro- 
cess the secret mystical knowledge traditions, of which 
the Garos were the traditional custodians and transmit- 


ters, was eroded. They even hada secret script in which | 


this knowledge was recorded and transmitted from 
generation to generation and this too was eroded. 
AC: In the case of the adivasis, a few years after the 
introduction of education, the first generation of adivasi 
teachers emerged and they started thinking of social 
reform. One also finds the confluence of the bhakti 
movementand social reform in this generation: When 
іп 1899 the great famine occurred throughout Gujarat 
on a large scale, tribals lost their lands to moneylend- 
ers. Consequently, land issues became important and 
central to their deliberations. 


v 


By the beginning of the first decade of the 20th 
century, we find the growth of bhajan mandalis in 
South Gujarat. Deviya Bhagat, Jeevan Bhagat of 
Vedchhi, Sonji Bhagat, Gopalji Bhagat and Tetiya 
Patel were the pioneers. Bhajan mandalis were not only 
collectives for singing religious songs but became 
fora for discussing the burning issues of the day, mainly 
land issues. Bhajan mandalis became the vehicles of 
awareness and adivasi leaders increasingly focused 
on organisational matters. By 1913, Kotla Mehta, 
Naranji Babar, Tetiya Patel, Amarsinh Gamit, 
Jeevansinh Valvi and Raisingh Chaudhari initiated 
the Kali Paraj Parishad. At that time, adivasis were 
referred to as kali paraj or dark people. Later on, in the 
"206, this term was replaced by rani paraj or forest 
people. | 
RP: Among the dalits too, early mobilisation took 
place inSouth Gujarat around the legendary dalit mar- 
tyr Vir Mahya. As you know, in the I Ith century, the 
great Chaulkya king Siddharaj built a huge stepwell. 
But the well was dry and it was said that if a man of 
exceptional qualities was sacrificed, water would burst 
forth. After a great search they found one such man, 
the dalit Vir Mahya. Vir Mahya was ready to give his 


life, butinexchangeforhis sacrifice he laid down sev- - 


eral conditions for the betterment of his community 
such as the removal of the broom that dalits had to tie 
behind their backs and the spitoon around their neck. 
Healso demanded that a part ofthe harvest be givento 
them. This dalit charter of human rights was accepted 
by the king and the community. Thus, Vir Mahya's 
community of vankars or weavers began calling them- 

‚ Selves Mahyavanshis. Similarly, the name of the great 
Saint Rohidas or Ravidas was invoked by the chamar 
community. : 

Thus, in the-early 20th century legendary dalit 
heroes and saints such as Swami Tejanand, Guru 
Valmiki and Matang Swami were reinterpreted and 
re-established and dalits tried to link their identities to 
them. - - 
AC: Coming back to the introduction of education 
among adivasis. Education brought with it the value 
system of the non-adivasi world. You know that in 
adivasi society women and men had equal status, both 
in daily life and decision-making. But education 
brought patriarchal values and one can say thatadivasi 
Society was not untouched by these. So the status of 
women declined and they lost some of their earlier 
authority. Though the spread of the bhakti movement 
in adivasi areas was also in-fact а process of 
Hinduisation or Brahminisation, leaders in the early 


years, like Ghulam Maharaj, tried to reaffirm the equal- 
ity ofthe sexes which was inherentto adivasi Society. 

Throughoutthe previouscentury adivasis fought 

againstauthority — moneylenders, local officials or rep- 
resentatives of the princely state — but they generally 
identified the source of injustice at the local level. This 
is also true of the adivasi areas of the north adjoining 
Rajasthan. By the second decade of this century, it was 
realised that the source of injustice was in factthe Bri- 
tish empire or colonial rule and the local exploiters or 
despots drew theirpowerfrom the British rulers. They 
realised that the struggle actually had to be directed 
againstthe British. This is why the Kali Paraj Parishad 
decided to invite Mahatma Gandhi. 
RP: The nature of the dalit contact with the British was 
different. After the establishment of British rule in 
Gujarat, British officers needed domestic servants. The 
upper castes would notenter such service and so dalits 
became cooks and domestic servants in their house- 
holds. After retirement, many officers took these 
servants with them to England or Africa where they 
prospered economically and educational ly. 

In Southand Central Gujarat, dalits came incon- 
tact with Christian missionaries. Many dalits, in search 
of human dignity, converted to Christianity. North 
Gujarat was relatively untouched except for the adivasi 
pockets of Sabarkantha. 

Thus, before the coming of Gandhi, the two big 
influences were Gaekwad and Arya Samaj on the one 
hand and British officials and missionaries on the other. 
Itshould not be forgotten that there was no anti Brah- 
min movement in Gujarat during the 19th century and 
we have no parallel to Mahatma Phule or Shahu 
Maharaj. In the absence of such leaders and move- 
ments. most of the dalit educated class was attracted 
toreform through the bhakti movement orthey focused 
on their respective caste organisations through which 


they tried to initiate reforms within the caste. A num- 


berofdalitcastes also prepared theircaste constitutions 
at this time. With the coming of Gandhi, after 1915, 
many dalits joined the Congress and participated in the 
Gandhian movement inabig way. 

As faras the land struggle among dalits was con- 
cerned, it started subsequent to similar movements in 
tribal areas. In the early ’60s, the stru ggle around land 
started in Saurashtra and continued for more than a 
decade under the leadership of the Republican Party. 
More than 2,50,000 people went to jail and the gov- 
ernment was forced to allocate a sizeable amount to 
feed prisoners. This special allocation was popularly 
known as ‘dalit budget’! : 
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АС: Coming back to the entry of Gandhi, the Kali 
Рага} Parishad invited him in 1919totheir Sheikhpura 
conferénce. Kasturba attended instead of Gandhi. I 
should mention here that by that time adivasi leaders 
had developed complete trust in Gandhi. Earlier, while 
they did listen to non-adivasi leaders or visitors, they 
never really trusted them. 

Some adivasi leaders feltthatthough ourultimate 
confrontation would be with the British, local struggles 
against the sahukars and landlords should continue. As 
a result, parallel to the Gandhian movement, another 
adivasi movement mainly focusing on land issues 
continued till independence. They also formed 
organisations like the Adivasi Khedut Mandal or 

Adivasi Farmer's Organisation. A magazine called 
Chingari (Spark) was started in 1929 which became 
the organ of the movement. The editor was J eevansinh 
who belonged to the Gamit tribe and who had studied 
till the second year of college. Apart from local news 
and views, he also commented on national and inter- 
national developments. 

In 1934, they undertook a padayatra and submit- 

ted a memorandum to the Maharaja of Baroda. There 
were four demands - land to the tiller, establishment 
of co-operatives, steps against adivasi indebtedness, 
and the abolition of penalty on parents whose children 
did not attend school. For the first three demands they 
had virtually prepared alternative legislation and spe- 
cifically demanded their enactment with the imple- 
menting machinery. 
КР: In the ’30s, among the dalit textile workers, the 
most powerful were the mukadams or ‘jobbers’ who 
were also called masters. The mukadam was not only 
atextile worker but also recruited fresh labour from the 
village. Many dalits joined the Majoor Maltajan on its 
formation. Some of them became members of the 
executive committee and were referred to as members. 
Gradually the power of the masters waned and the 
members’ influence grew since the mill owners were 
open to the influence of the mahajan who in turn 
was influenced by the members. Of course, the mem- 
bers were khadi clad Gandhians whereas the masters 
turned to Babasaheb Ambedkar and invited him to 
Ahmedabad in June 1928 and July 1931. 

During this period the members, who were also 
dalit representatives in the Congress, were perceived 
by the common dalit worker as exploiters. Even now, 
within the dalitcommunity, the term ‘member’ isused 
with contempt. 

After Independence, two major agitations were 
initiated by the dalits of Ahmedabad. The first wae 
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around hotel entry and the other around motor entry or 
entry into city buses. Later, the hotel entry movement 
spread to Surat, Bharuchand othercities. — 

The third important agitation was for entry into 
temples and this was resisted by the Congress leader- 
ship, including Sardar Patel. The agitation to enter the 
Swaminarayan temple of Kalupur turned into an inter- 
esting legal battle which reached the Supreme Court. 
The Swaminarayan temple authorities pleaded that 
they were not a Hindu sect but an independent sect of 
theirownand therefore outside the purview of the Act! 
The same stand was taken by Jains and other sects. 

Ishould add that dalits also struggled against veth 

or forced, unpaid labour in both the os states as 
well as British territories. 
AC: Among adivasis too, the agitation against veth 
took place as early as the beginning of thiscentury. As 
you know, Guru Govind, who had followers in the 
adivasi areas of the Panchmahal district at the border 
of Gujarat and Rajasthan, preached not only against 
liquor and other vices but also exhorted his followers 
to resist forced labour. This was one of the main rea- 
sons which led to the massacre of about 3000 Bhil 
adivasis in 1912 by the British. This massacre took 
place on the Mangadh Hills on the Gujarat-Rajasthan 
border and is almost a forgotten chapter in the history 
of our freedom struggle: 

Rameshbhai, you started with people without 
history and the story of the Mangadh massacre is an 
example of the erasure of history. 

Coming back to the 405, militant struggle against 
land alienation started in South Gujarat. The Kisan 
Sabha played an important role and Indulal Yagnik, 
Pangarkar (Maharashtra), Jeevan Chaudhari and Ramji 
Chaudhari became household names in the second half 
of the ’40s. This Kisan Sabha drew its inspiration from 
Swami Sahajananad of Bihar. In fact, one section of 
adivasi leaders from the Songadh area even prepared 
primitive bombs. 

ЕР: This kind of agitation around land issues was 
never started by the Kisan Sabha in Saurashtra ог North 


- Gujarat. I think it took place in the adivasi areas of 


South Gujarat mainly due to the presence of Indulal 
Yagnik. 

AC: Infact, the activities ofthe Kisan Sabha wereini- , 
tiated in the Songadh area by the same Jeevansinh 
who started the Chingari magazine which I referred to 
earlier. 

ВР: It is a noteworthy coincidence that in 1938-39, 
among the dalits too, someone started a magazine 
called Chingari in Ahmedabad. 


AC: At the time of the Haripura Congress in South 
Gujarat, when Subhash Chandra Bose was Congress 
president, the members of the Kisan Sabha organised 
arally of 10,000 people and submitted a memorandum 
to Bose. They demanded an end to the /iali pratha or 
bonded labour and land to tiller. Sardar Patel was 
not sympathetic and told the Kisan Sabha members 
that they were like mosquitoes which he would crush 
‘between his fingers. He added that since it was a Con- 


i gress session, he did not want to create any problems 
atthe time. Bose, however, was sympathetic andin his - 


presidential address stated that if poor people did not 
benefit fromthe freedom movement, then freedom was 
of nouse. 

In the same year, on the night of 8 August at 
Ghulam Maharaj's village, 15,000 Adivasis gathered 
and resolved to fight for the end of British rule. They 
met again a week later and this time over 100,000 
people attended and resolved to force the British toquit 
India. This was a historic event, another little-known 
chapterin theannals ofthe freedom struggle. 

Till the middle of the present century, we find 
three main streams of resistance among the adivasis. 
The first goes back to the middle of the 19th century. 
In 1856, the Bhils of Gujarat revolted against the Brit- 
ish. During the 1857 revolt, the Bhils of the Satpura 
area around Narmada supported Tantia Tope and con- 
tinued armed struggle till 1860. The second streamcan 
be traced to the entry of Mahatma Gandhi and the par- 
ticipation of tribals of South Gujarat in non-violent 
satyagrahas, particularly the Bardoli satyagraha, the 
Salt satyagraha and the Quit India movement of 1942. 
They wentto jail in large numbers. 

The third stream which started after the introduc- 
tion of modern education, mainly under the leadership 
of Kotla Mehta, continued in the form of violent agita- 
tionagainst sahukars and landlords. All these three kinds 

-ohagitations continued simultaneously. After Indepen- 
dence, the leadership of all these streams was either 
crushed or sidelined. Even those teachers and leaders who 
fully identified with the Gandhian mode and the Congress 
too were marginalised by the new political elite. 

By the late '50s, the natural leadership among the 
adivasis, which was close to the community and which 
emerged fromthe struggles and movements, virtually 
disappeared from the public space. By the '60s, the 
established non-adivasi leadership of the Congress 
projected its proteges and this trend continues in the 
Congress party even today. 

RP: After Independence, among dalits there were four 


important streams of struggle, all of which are associ- ` 


. ated with the Ambedkarite movement. Underthe ban- 


nerofthe Republican Party, dalits foughtalongdrawn 
outbattle around the land issue, mainly in Saurashtra. 

The second was dharmantar or conversion 
to Buddhism under the influence of Babasaheb 
Ambedkar. After 1956, a number of educated dalit 
families embraced Buddhism to assert their identity. 
A large section of dalits, including myself, believe that 
Babasaheb Ambedkar is the only messiah of dalit 
communities, 

The third stream was directed by the new, mili- 
tant leadership which emerged from akhada activity, 
particularly in Ahmedabad and nearby towns. Akhadas 
orgymnasiums existed in the pre-independence era and 
these were further strengthened. The generation which 
emerged from the akhadas later became the pillars of 


' the Ambedkarite movement. 


In the '70s, we see the beginnings of dalit litera- 
ture, mainly inspired by the Dalit Panther movement. 
In the last 20 years or so, dalit literature has taken great 
strides. 

In the '80s, the dalit communities of Gujarat 
experienced two rude shocks. The first was the anti- 
reservation agitation when, for about 102 days, the 
upper caste savarna communities of Gujarat who 
opposed the reservation system, perpetuated atrocities 
in urban as well as rural areas. Dalits started a counter 
agitation and resisted with whatever capacity they had. 

During the second anti-reservation agitation of 
1985, the adivasi belt was also involved and their 
counter agitation was powerful enough to repulse the 
upper caste assault in their areas. Due to their human 
geography and numerical strength, the adivasis were 
able to pay the upper castes back in the same coin. 
Because of this significant development, for the first 
timetheadivasis and dalits realised thatthey hadto con- 
tinue their struggle jointly. 

The second anti-reservation-agitation of 1985 
started with the hike in quota for the other backward 
castes (OBC) or Mandal communities in Gujarat. Asa 
result, the OBCs also realised that the so-called main- 
stream society was resisting theirrise. Forthe first time 
in Gujarat, the avarna vs savarna consciousness 
emerged where dalits, adivasis and OBCs identified 
themselves with the avarna or the so-called commu- 
nities of the periphery. А Р 

It is noteworthy аг ће so-called mainstream 
communities continued their anti-reservation agitation 
against the Mandal upsurge and simultaneously tried 
to co-opt avarna communities under the banner of 
Hindutva. These Hindutva forces always mix up Hindu 
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dharmaor religion, Hindu samaj or society and Hindu 
rashtra or nation. Even in recent times, the systematic 
attacks on missionaries, missionary institutions, Dalit 
Christian minorities and Muslim minorities indicate 
that these forces of Hindutva have become aggressive 
in aneffort to deprive the avarna communities of their 
rightful share. 

I feel that the deprived avarna communities are 

coming together to demand social justice and this trend 
will become stronger in the coming years. I am hope- 
ful of theircollective struggle in Gujarat. 
AC: After Independence, as I said earlier, the natural 
adivasi leadership was marginalised. But in 1957, 
under the leadership of the Kisan Sabha, a big confer- 
ence was organised to demand an autonomous adi vasi 
state. More than 50,000 adivasis participated in this 
historic conference. Indulal Yagnik and В.Т, Ranadive 
were also present. It is difficult to narrate what exactly 
happened immediately after the conference, but the 
movement for a separate state evaporated. Maybe 
the communist leadership was not prepared or per- 
haps leaders like Indulal Yagnik identified more with 
the Mahagujarat movement for a separate state of 
Gujarat. 

In the initial period of the Naxalite movement, 
some of the old Kisan Sabha adivasi leaders supported 
the movement but they were immediately arrested. 


. When Indira Gandhi gave the slogan Garibi Hatao in 


1971, some leaders witha militant background decided 
to support her and thus the Kisan Sabha movement, 
which started in the '30s, lost its vitality in Gujarat. | 
RP: In conclusion, I would like to state that the move- 
ment for asmita or the assertionist movement among 
the dalits, inspired by Babasaheb Ambedkar, is pow- 
erful but does not aspire to political power. This 
assertionist movement has always remained at the 
periphery of power. At the same time, a sizeable num- 
ber of educated dalits have joined mainstream poli- 
tical parties and have sought positions of political 
power. As you know, dalits, onthe whole, are deprived 
and exploited and to get immediate relief try to attach 
themselves to such figures: Unfortunately, dalit lead- 
ers holding powerful positions in the mainstream 
political parties or the power structure, also try to 
disempower assertionist movements among dalits. 
This is why such movements remain weak. 

AC:Duringthe Navnirman movementin 1974, there 
was unrest among adivasi students too and they 
demanded the resignation of Congress leaders who 
were running educational institutions. In 1981, the 
entire adivasi. belt from Bhiloda to Umergaon res- 
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ponded to the anti-reservation agitation though very 
few adivasi government servants and officials 
extended support. In 1985, these sections too joined 
the movement. But the limitations of the government 
anda lack of political will to protect even the constitu- 
tional rights of dalits and adivasis was exposed. 

I should emphasise that though 1981 is remem- 
bered as the year of the counter agitation by dalits and 
adivasis, in the border areas of Surat and Bharuch the 
period is remembered as the beginning of the Valia 
movement which started off as an agitation for mini- 
mum wages and subsequently turned into a struggle 
against land alienation and adivasi right to cultivate for- 
est land. After many twists and turns this movement 
has taken root in South Gujarat as a resurgence of 
adivasi assertion focusing on the right to natural 
resources. 

‘Another dimension was added in the '90s after 
the Global Earth Summit. Forthe first time the adivasi 
struggle established linkages with the global struggle 
of indigenous and tribal peoples. 

I fear that the kind of confrontation which took 
place in Valia over access to natural resources will 
only intensify in the coming years, given the climate 
of liberalisation and globalisation and the emphasis on 
the exploitation of natural resources. Since adivasi 
areas are repositories of great mineral wealth and 
other natural resources, massive industrial expansion 
has begun in the eastern tribal belt and more and more 
adivasi families are being ousted from their ancestral 
lands and joining the army of development and envi- 
ronment refugees. Even in the Scheduled Areas, 
despite specific laws to prevent it, land alienation is 
aneveryday story. : 

Looking from this perspective I think that the 
struggle around basic resources will intensify not only 
in Gujarat but throughout western India. After Inde- 
pendence, the development model has only increased 
impoverishment among adivasis. Now, the state and 
market have come togetherto further marginalise them. 

Thinking adivasis feel that the development 
model is pitted against them and the New Economic 
Policy is nothing butanother step in that direction. This 
section has mobilised adivasi communities of western 
Gujaratunderthe bannerofthe Adivasi Ekta Parishad. 
This organisation has gone beyond the reservation 
policy or Panchayati Raj Act by focusing on issues 
which affect adivasi life and survival, such as access 
and right to natural resources, preservation of adivasi 
heritage and a change in the value system of society 
towards sustainable development. 
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Selected Statistics for Gujarat and Some other States of India 


Item 


Area (000 kms) 


Population 
1991 (in millions) 
1998 (mill. estimated) 
Per cent increase 1981-9] . 


Density (persons per sq km) 
1981 
1991 


Sex ratio (Males per 1000 females) 
1981 
1991 


Percent of urban population 
1981 
199] 


Villages 1991 
(a) Number (00) 
(b) Villages per 100 sq km 


India 


3287 


846.3 
975.0 


23.8. 


273 
230 


1071 
1079 


23.7 
25.7 


5,872 
18.0 


(c) Distribution of villages by population size 


< 500 
500-999  . 
1000-1999 
2000-4999 
5000 + 


42.2 
35.0 
20.0 
10.8 

2.3 


Gujarat 


196 


413 
47.0 
202 


174 
211 


1062 
1071 


314 
34.5 


18.0 
9.4 


21.6 
26.0 
30.1 
19.0 

3.6 


Maharashtra 


308 


12.0 
24 
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Tamil Nadu 
130 
55,8 


61.0 
15.3 


69 


70 
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(d) Average population per village 1061 
(e) Households per village 192 
(f) Average household size 5.5 
(g) 96 of households with a 
female head (1993-94) 10.0 
% of population 3 
SC (scheduled caste) ` 16.7 
ST (scheduled tribe) 8.0 
Literacy among persons aged 
7 and over (96) M 
1981 56.5 
1991 ` 64.1 
9o of students 
children aged 10-14 (1991) M 
Rural А 66.6 
Urban 81.1 


Annual per capita net national/state 
domestic product at current 


^ prices (1995-96) 9321 


Average monthly per capita expenditure 
in 1993-94 (current prices) 


Rural areas 281 

Urban areas ; 458 
Daily per capita calorie intake (1993-94) 

Rural areas . i 2153 


Urban areas 2071 


% of households using 

electricity for lighting(1993-94) 
Rural б, : 37.1 
Urban s 82.8 


% of villages electrified Nov. 1996 .86.8 


- % of households reporting 


adequate food intake throughout 

the year, 1993-94 
Rural 94.5 
Urban : 98.] 


Registered motor vehicles on road (per 1000 pop.) 


31 March 1995 33 


% of area covered by 
television (1993-94) 66.6 


% of population covered Е 
by television (1993-94) 84.5 


Gujarat 


Gujarat 


NN aaam 


1501 
266 
5.6 


5.9 


77.0 


EUM 
^4. 


Maharashtra~ 


1198 
229 
52 


10.6- 


15244 


273 
530 


1939 
1989 


89.7 
90.4 


99.4 


95.4 
97.7 


42 
70.8 


82.7 


Tamil Nadu 
2325 
533 
4.5 


15.5 


9868 


294 
438 


1884 
1992 


540. 
81.7 


100.0 


96.9 . 
977 


Item India Gujarat Maharashtra Tamil Nadu 
a ee ъ= La AC de ab o eee 


Vital rates 


Birth rate 
1981-90 32.5 32.0 29.3 25.1 
1991-93 29.1 28.0 25.6 2 -20.3 
1994-96 28.1 26.4 || 243 -19.5 
Death rate ; : 
1981-90 11.4 10.7 8.6 10.0 
1991-93 9,7 8.6 7.8 28.4 
1994-96 9,0 8.0 7.5 - 7.9 
Total fertility 
1970-72 5.2 57 4.5 3.9 
1980-82 45 . 44 3.7 3.4 
1990-92 3.6 3.2 ` 3.0 22 
1995. 3.5 | 3.2 2.9 22 
Expectation of life at birth M F M F M Е M. F 
1970-75 505 49.0 48.8 48.8 53.3 54.5 49.6 49.5 
1976-80 52.5 521 51.6 53.2 55.6 57.1 53.5 534 
1981-85 | - 55.4 55.7 55.5 59.3 59.6 62.1 56.5 57.4 
1986-90 577 58.1 57.0 58.8 61.2 63.5 60.6 60.6 
1989-93 59.0 597 59.0 61.1 63.0 654 61.4 634 
Mean age at marriage (years) 1991 M. Е M F M F M F 
АП areas .25.2 49.6 245 20.3 25.8 20.0 210 213. 
Rural areas 245 18.0 23.9 19.8 24.8 19.0 27.0 20.8 
Urban areas 270 21.3 259 213. 27.] 21.4 28.4 221 


Workers per 1000 population in 
terms of usual status 


1987-88 M F M F M F M F 
Rural 53.9 32.2 55.9 38.1 54.6 46.2 58.7 4641 
Urban 50.6 152 510 11.2 49.6 15.9 55.8 22.7 

1993-94 M F M Е M F М 
Rural ‚553 328 57.4 39.6 55.1 47.7. 60.2 47.8 


Urban ‚ 521 155 -53.5 14.2, 52.6 169 . 575 23.0. 


Industrial distribution of workers 
in terms of usual status 1993-94 І 
Rural areas ` M F M F M Е M F 


Primary 74.1 861 71.1 90.6 75.3 91.2 63.9 78.5 
Secondary 11.2 8.5 16.2 5.7 108 44 17.3 13.8 
Tertiary 14.7 5.6 12.7 3.6 140 4.4 18.8 7.6 
Urban areas M F M F | M F M F 

Primary 90 247 49 209 6.4 191 83 122 
Secondary 320 291 421 257 34.6 22.7 37.6 384 
Tertiary | 58.1 46.2 529 534 59.0 58.2 54.0 494 


Sources: National Sample Survey Organisation, Reports Based on the Fifth Quinquennial Survey, 50th round, 
July 1993-94. Statistical Outline of India 1997-98, Tata Services Limited, Department of Economics and Statistics, 
Mumbai. : | 
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Books 


ON THE SALT MARCH: The Historiography of 
Gandhi's March to Dandi by Thomas Weber. 
Harper Collins, Delhi, 1997. 


IF there is one event from the pre-independence era 
which continues to capture the imagination of people, 
commercialised though it may have become in recent 
times, it is the Salt Satyagraha. In 1930, Gandhi and 
78 others set off on a 25 day march from Ahmedabad 
to Dandi to break the salt laws and start the fight for 
рита swaraj. While scholars continue to quarrel about 
whether or not the satyagraha enjoyed mass support, 
the event has become a popular symbol of patriotism 
and sacrifice, finding mention even in Hindi film 
dialogues. 

After Independence this event has been restaged 
numerous times, the first in 1970 when a group of stu- 
dents from the Gujarat Vidyapeeth walked to Dandi 
to mark Gandhi's 100th birth anniversary. Since then 
ordinary citizens, foreigners on cycles, social activists 
protesting against iodised salt and multinational salt 
companies, and even one of our prime ministers have 
re-enacted this event. The most recent staging was in 
March this year, flagged off by the lone survivorofthe 
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original group. This time it was to celebrate 50 years 
of Independence. For this occasion, Gujarat’ s tourism 
department began.a six-day package tour starting in 
Ahmedabad and ending in Dandi. "Taste the spice of- 
the Indian Independence Movement walking with the 
Mahatma to Dandi on the Salt Satyagraha,' goes the 
advertisement. 

Thomas Weber made the trip in 1983. He walked 


_along the same route, leaving at dawn on 12 March, 


stopping at the same villages and making salt from sea- 
water on the morning of 6 April, just as Gandhi had 
done. But with a difference. Juxtaposed with the nar- 
rative of his experiences along the way (a chapter for 
each day) is the account of the very same day in 1930. 
Weber’s aim was not merely to retrace Gandhi's steps 
but to document Gandhi's thought processes, the 
drama and atmosphere, as well as the experiences of 
those who were touched bythe event. 

There are books galore on the Dandi march but 
nootheraccount gives the reader such a feeling of prox- 
imity to the past. Gandhi’s struggle to find an issue, his 
choice of salt, his decision to march, the selection of 
the route and marchers, ‘preparations for the actual 
event and what happened on each day en route — all 


Ху 


FA 


this is vividly sketched. With a sense of humour, he 
describes how the volunteer band which was to see 
Gandhi off began to play ‘God Save the King’ before 
realising its mistake and subsiding into confusion! 

Weber has also unearthed the minutest details — 
the menu at each village halt, where Gandhi lost his 
temper, whether he actually walked as fastas he is sup- 
posed to have, and how the famous photograph of 
Gandhi bending to pick up salt was not snapped at 
Dandi butatanearby village. All this makes the reader 
feel that he (orshe, though Gandhi did notallow women 
to join) is one of the marchers too. 

The simultaneous narrative of Weber’s experi- 
ences while walking the same route provides a fine 
counterpoint with the situation some five decades later. 
His meetings with people along the way, their memo- 
ries of the day Gandhi passed through their village, 
what he said to them, the atmosphere then — all this 
comes alive. So does the lack of knowledge about 
the villages’ history among present-day youth, the 
un-Gandhian lifestyle of formerly staunch followers 
and theiremigration to the West. ^ 

Weber has accomplished this through painstak- 
ing research at archives and libraries, diligent cross- 
checking and, above all, through conversations with 
thesurviving marchers and people in villagesalongthe 
way. This is the real strength of the book and his con- 
tribution to the historiography of Gandhi's march to 
Dandi. АП other accounts, including that by Judith 
Brown who is considered an authority on this 
satyagraha, only quote Home Office files, police and 
newspaper reports orat best Gandhi's own writings or 
those by other prominent politicians of the day. The 


"Gujarati versions are mostly nationalist clones. No 


scholar writing on this subject has combined archival 


material with oral history so seamlessly and readably. 


Probably the only exception is Professor Dalton at 
Columbia University, whose engagement with the 
salt satyagraha goes back to the sixties and who had 
the advantage of interviewing many of the original 
marchers while they were still young and their memo- 
ries fresh. 

Paradoxically, the book's strength is also its 
weakness. Weber had the unique chance to meet the 
actual people associated with the event. Yet, he has 
left many important aspects unexplored. He has not, 
fori instance, attempted to seek out dalits or Muslims 
or women along the way, thus losing an opportunity 
to reveal the real nature of Gandhi's mobilisation. 
He was probably unaware that apart from these groups, 
another significant section of society from whom 


- 


r 


Gandhi received support during the satyagraha were 
the adivasis. Their contribution remains unacknow- 
ledged, not just in this work butin most others. 

Most scholars agree that the key achievement 
of the Salt Satyagraha was the emergence of women 
into the arena of the freedom movement. Yet, apart 
fromthe 105 yearold Gangaben, Weber did not speak 
toany women along the way. In 1930, she led the pick- 
eting against liquor shops, but Weber's conversation 
with herreveals more aboutthe cooking arran gements 
at the Sabarmati ashram. What motivated women, 
where did they draw the courage to overcome tradi- 
tional restrictions, leave their homes and help their 
menfolk to boil seawater, join pickets or court arrest? 
What drew them to Gandhi? None of these or other 
aspects related to the entry of women into the move- 
ment features in the book. 

Norhas Weber thrown any light on the dalit ques- 
tion, though he does note that concurrently with the 


: Dandi march, the harijan community had initiated 


templeentry campaigns in Bombay, Nasik and Poona. 
Indeed, they threatened to launch a countersatyagraha 
against Gandhi because they felt that he had sacrificed 
the interest of ‘untouchables’ for the sake of swaraj. 
They even planned to block the removal of "illegally 
manufactured salt’ by placing their ‘polluting’ bodies 
inthe way of volunteers. 

Weber did meet two of the ‘untouchable’ mem- 
bers of the original group. But here too he provides no 
insights apart from the fact that one of them was jovial 
and the other a good musician. What was it like to be 
an ‘untouchable’ marcher in caste-conscious Gujarat? 
Did they receive the same treatmentas the others along 
the way? What were their memories of dalit issues and 
leadership of the time —Weber has not discussed these 
aspects. Nor did he seek out dalits in the villages he 
passed through (though on day four of his march he had 
vowed to ‘engineer closer links with the less affluent 
on this trip’). Noteven in Gajera, where Gandhi made 
a point of refusing to speak unless the untouchables 
were allowed to join the general audience, or at Rayma 
where a harijan returned the land he had received from 
the government. A few interviews with the dalit elders 
of such villages could have provided a valuable first- 
hand account of the dalit response and contribution to 
the Salt Satyagraha. 

Equally distressing is the silence on the Muslim 
question. Weber rightly observes that the Salt 
Satyagraha failed to cement deteriorating Hindu Mus- 
lim ties. One wishes that he had talked to some Mus- 
lim elders on the way, specially in villages like Napa, 
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Buva and Jambusar where they were present in suffi- 
cient numbers and inquired why they did or did not 
attend the public meetings as also their impressions 
and assessment of the event. Weber met Abbasbhai, 
one of the two Muslim marchers, but there is nothing 
which reveals Abbasbhai's feelings about being a 
Muslimin Gandhi' s movementor his memories ofthe 
general antipathy of the Muslim community towards 
Gandhi. The book's detailed day to day descriptions 
reveal that Gandhi tried to use examples from the 
Koran to woo Muslims. A few interviews could have 
revealed what Muslims felt about this. 
Itdoes appear that the bulk of Weber's interviews 
were limited to elderly, upper caste Gandhians. But 
even with this group he has remarked but not reflected 
onthe decay in Gandhian values. The reader is left won- 
dering as to why these former Gandhians subsequently 
turned to the West and to materialistic lifestyles. What 
does this generation of freedom fighters think of the 


. erosion of these values in their own lives, values for 


which they were ready to risk everything earlier. 
Weber has left this interesting aspect unexplored. 

This reviewer felt a sense of disappointment at 
these omissions in an otherwise significant book. More 
so because Weber was probably the last person to meet 
this generation of people while they were still in good 
health and able to respond to questions about the past. 
The opportunity to fill these gaps in our understand- 
ing of this important satyagraha is lost forever. 


Suchitra 


INDIGENOUS CAPITAL AND IMPERIAL 
EXPANSION: Bombay, Surat and the West 
Coast by Lakshmi Subramanian. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1996. 


Lakshmi Subramanian’s work was first noticed when 
her articles and subsequent responses were published 
inthe journal Modern Asian Studies in 1991. Ever since 
her book had been eagerly awaited. The book deals 
with trade relations and the new trading order as it 
emerged in the | 8th century on the west coast of India 
inexhaustive detail. 

Surat has been a focus of successive studies as 
the nerve centre of international and inland trade and 
finance during medieval times. M.N. Pearson, Furber, 


-and Ashim Das Gupta chart the history of Surat from the 


15th to the middle of the 18th century. Subramanian’s 
work recounts the developments of the 18th century, 
bringing Surat’s story uptothe 19th century. 


Gujarat 


This story parallels that of medieval India. 
The decline of the social and political order under the 
later Mughals, the rise of the East India Conipany, the 
decline of textile production and the growth in export 
of raw materials — the success of colonisation. Unlike 
the well documented rape of Bengal, the collaboration 
of the west coast has received scant attention. 
Subramanian detailsthe western Indian collaboration, 
identifies the individuals and documents the profits 
within a macro frame. She even manages to lay bare 
the compulsions behind the collaboration, the weak- 
nesses of the Company, and the way the ‘natives’ made 
money atits expense. ` 

With the disruption and decline of inland trade 
due to the Maratha-Mughal wars, the financial wealth 
of the bania shroffs became idle and they were on the 
lookout foralternative investments. Since the English 
East India Company was somewhat behind with its 
revenue collections in Bengal, it urgently required 
additional finance. For the banias, the Company’s 
desperate need and its liquidity position ensured a 
favourable rate and assured return, thus proving a most 
profitable source of investment. 

The Company used the finances for the deve- 
lopment of Bombay Presidency - the expansion of 
territory, war with the Marathas, providing protected 
shipping for the local merchants, and above all for 
investment in cotton which it exported to England 
and China. The export of piece-goods continued, but 
since the weavers were tied to the banias and traders 
who advanced finances, they were coerced to sell to 
the Company as the sole buyer, thus unable to negoti- 
ate favourable prices and remuneration. 

Subramanian details the financial transactions 
well. Incontrast to the confusion and dissension among 
the Indian merchants and rulers, the Company comes 
across as determined and single-minded in its pursuit of 
profit and success. This single-mindedness is compli- 
cated by the differences between Company officials in 
Surat, Bombay and Calcutta, which makes her account 
complex andcontingentrather than deterministic. 

In addition to outlining the economic changes, 
the author documents the rise of a new social order. 
This social order, she assures us, resulted from the col- 
laboration between the British Company and the 


· banias. The rise of the trading class and its economic 


strength is contrasted to the decline of the artisanal 
class in Surat. The latter decline is linked to the disor- 
derly and lax administration that could no longer 
police the city. With the Company taking greater 
steps for'the security of the traders and subsequently 


even the judicial function, order is described as being 
‘restored’. | 

Her treatment of social displacement requires 
careful attention as it purports to explain the birth of a 
new Surat. On the one hand she sets upthe bania-trader 
as Hindu and the displaced militia and artisan as 
Muslim. On the other, she describes how the artisan 
groups of Surat were both Hindu and Muslim. The 
list of weavers groups included Hindu castes — the 
Khumbees, Khatris, Malwaee and Pancholees — 
Muslims, Boras and Bhandarees (a Muslimcaste), and 
Parsees: (Table vii, pp. 209-210, weaving occupation 
structure in 1795.) Clearly, the artisan class was far 
fromexclusively Muslim, even though there was com- 
munity specific specialisation. Nor did the residential 
patterns follow communal lines. The same mohollahs 
housed Бата and Muslim residences (p. 212). 

Nevertheless the author classifies the riots of 
1788 and 1795 as communal, involving disaffected 
Muslim artisans and military classes attacking the 
collaborationist Parsees and banias. On the one hand 
she cites economic dislocation, and on the other reli- 
gious sympathies. The immediate provocation was the 
tying up of a Bengali Muslim Syed of a mosque. The 
attack, therefore, is framed as retribution by Muslims 
on Hindu banias. 

Though the scenario is neatly and convincingly 
laid out with a right mix of economic and social- 
cultural factors, the question remains: If the artisans 
were disaffected, did the Hindu artisan castes also join 
the attack? Were they separately dealt with? Accord- 
ingtotheauthor, the Muslims raised the slogan of char 
yaree. This was a Sunni slogan. Whataboutthe Bohras, 
who are Ismaili Shias? They were also successful trad- 
ers. How did they fare in the riots? 

Since the ‘communal’ explanation does notcover 
all angles, is it at all fair to use it? Subramanian fore- 
grounds the social changes as an explanation for the 
‘riots’ of 1788 and 1795. She categorises the riots 
as Hindu-Muslim and thereby communal. In today's 
surcharged atmosphere, labelling a riot or conflict as 
‘communal’ demands sensitivity, otherwise parallels 
are drawn with modern events. A failure to do so only 
fuels the 'civilisational enmity’ thesis that justifies all 
communal conflict and discrimination. 

The social-structural changes the author dis- 
cusses, though a welcome addition to a work that 
otherwise concentrates on tracing the financial deals 
in the market, are nevertheless inadequately dealt 
with as the scholar is primarily interested in the world 
offinance and trade. 


The importance ofthe I8th century with the avail- 
ability of local capital would have been highlighted had 
it been contrasted with the | 9th century with the domi- 
nance ofthe European companies, agency houses and 
traders. Subramanian's story provides the backdrop 
from where it is possible to question the inevitability 
of colonisation. 

While questions like ‘what might have been’ are 


rather pointless, it would be worthwhile to examine ° 


and assess processes of indigenous finance and draw 
connections between bullion flows and changing own- 
ership of capital. Despite Subramanian’ s careful atten- 
tion to the events of the 18th century financial world, 
her account does not assess the developments in Surat 
in terms of the story of colonisation. It seems as if she 
has shied away from drawing long term implications. 


Amrita Shodhan 


FEEDING THE BANIYA: Peasants and Usurers 


in Western India by David Hardiman. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1996. 


David Hardiman has made western India and Gujarat 
in particular his favourite area of study and research. 
He has already published extensively on different 
aspects of the region. The present book is an exhaus- 
tive and in-depth study of usury (usurers, baniyas, mon- 
eylenders) in the region, including the relationship 
between the baniya usurers and their clients, the peas- 
ants. He deploys a variety of concepts — ‘hegemony’ 
(Gramsci), ‘dominant discourse’, ‘hidden transcript’, 
‘cultural notions of debt and credit in peasant societ- 
ies’ (Bourdieu), ‘forming principle’ — with reference 
to ‘the interplay between knowledge of the structure 
and the actual practice of power in that sphere’ (Fou- 
cault). He combines social, religious, political and eco- 
nomic aspects of usury with the points of view of both 
the baniya or sahukar as exploiter and the peasant/ 
labourer, the borrower and the.victim. 
Afterexamining the historical meanings of usury 
in both western and Indian traditions, the author 
defines usury as ‘an exploitative relationship in which 
the creditor has power over the borrower. The credi- 
tor has control over capital, which is advanced to sub- 
ordinates, who in turn have to pay intereston the loan, 
which can be in kind, in money or in labour.' At the 
same time, in the context ofthe (western) Indian tradi- 
tion which he has researched in detail, he emphasises 
that the relationship is not merely of ‘the exploiter and 
the exploited’ but rather of ‘the patron and the client’ 
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as well, onein which both parties respect the social val- 
ues intertwined in this relationship. This, he explains, 
is what often saved the bania from violence and death, 


. including during disturbances and rebellions against 


usurers. 

He details the history and practices as well as the 
economic and political position of usury in the pre- 
colonial and colonial periods (chapters 2, 3 and 13) and 
in the post-colonial period (ch. 14), and explains the 
post-independence changes by what he calls the *meta- 
morphosis of usury’ (ch. 14). 

In the pre-colonial period the bantya, to sustain 
his 'hegemonic' role, had to depend on the social val- 
ues and practices as well as the accepted moral and 
cultural norms and values. The colonial regime saw the 
baniyaas its ally, given his ability in some areas to col- 
lect land tax, either directly or by advancing cash tothe 
peasants at the time of land revenue collection. Con- 
sequently, the colonial regime consciously tried to 
improve his position in society by providing better 
institutional and infrastructural facilities like civil 
courts, recovery laws, law decrees, legally backed 
confiscation of goods and land-holdings. This greatly 
enhanced the powerand domination of the usurer. But, 
Hardiman points out, the baniya and his institution of 
usury were not allowed to become collaborating part- 
ners of the colonial rulers. 

The Time of Account (ch. 9) provides a socio- 
economic and cultural background of the society in 
which the baniya operated. It describes the baniyas' 
accounting practices the various methods of subterfuge 
and manipulation which perpetuated his dominance 
over a peasant client. The manipulations of the insti- 
tution of law are also amplified. For the peasant, this 
is akin toa fly walking into the spider’s web. The state 
may, in an attempt to be fair to the peasant-borrower, 
a weaker party in this game of exploitation, prescribe 
various safeguards; but the bania’s modus operandi 
only improves with time and new challenges. 

Chapters 10, 1 1 and 12 deal with the times of ten- 
sion in rural society. Colourful accounts of the protests 
and rebellions against the baniyas (sahukars) in 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Rajasthan are furnished. The 
author stresses that the relationship between the baniya 
and the peasant borrower was not purely antagonistic 
and/orconfrontationist. There was a significant pater- 
nalistic, patron-client bond, a relationship which 
continues. This is what saved the baniya from physi- 
cal violence. The revolt took the form of burning books 
of account and debt bonds, seen as the evidence and 
symbols of unjust oppression. 
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The author while discussing the causes, effects 
and methods of peasant resistance to usury has argued 
successfully against the thesis propounded by 
N. Charlesworth (‘The Myth of the Deccan Riots of 
1875”, Modern Asian Studies and Peasants and Impe- 
rial Rule: Agriculture.and Agrarian Society in the 
Bombay Presidency, 1850-1935, Cambridge, 1985) 
thatthe Deccan riots of 1875 were similarto the ‘grain 
riots’ in Europe. 

The western Indian riots were essentially against 
the oppression of usury and the refusal by the usurious 
class to do its bit by the poor peasants in times of fam- 
ineornearfamine. The riots (and the less than extreme 
results) were thus: directed against the usurer choos- 
ing to upset the paternalistic client-patron relationship, 
just when it was most needed. 

The author argues that these struggles revolved 
around what the peasant debtors saw as ‘unrighteous 
behaviour’ on the part of the banias, considered supe- 
rior to the peasants in the social hierarchy. But he does 
not probe all the aspects of the baniyas’ practices on 
such a scale of righteousness. Neither does he explain 
why the peasant borrowers do notapply these standards 
during normal times. 

Chapter 14 describes the development of usury 
in the post-independence period, the *metamorphosis 
of usury'. Simply stated, the baniya proved adept at 
successfully cornering the new economic and social 
opportunities created by development. 

The new measures providing larger rural credit 


at reasonable rates of interest and conditions of repay- 


ment with protection to the borrowers were evolved 
on the basis of studies and surveys conducted by gov- 
ernment bodies and institutions. One such study 
spawned a slogan: ‘Cooperatives have failed; Coop- 
eration must succeed.' Typical of the mentality of the 
educated middle-class elite that dominated bureau- 
cracy and technocracy after Independence. The slogan 
generated a feeling that half the problem was solved; 
the other half was to be solved by the momentum gen- 
erated in action by the slogan. Nothing of the sort 
happened. As a matter of fact, the slogan ironically 
succeeded in a reverse way: ‘Cooperatives шесе, 
Cooperation failed'! 

Cooperatives were established for supplying 
credit in the rural areas; purcháse and sale of expen- 
sive, modern farm implements; supplying seeds, 
fertilisers and pesticides; marketing of agricultural pro- 
duce and so on. The baniya moved into the sphere of 
marketing the new implements and machinery, 
fertilisers and seeds. When the cooperative society 


pM 


assumed importance in rural India because of support 
fromthe political system the bani ya moved in and took 
control, given his superiorcommercial skills and con- 
tacts with the large land-holders. The cooperatives thus 
come to be dominated by the rural rich who now also 
included, besides the baniya, rich land owners with 
surplus funds generated over periods of scarcity and 
then the green revolution. The poor peasant, for whom 
the slogan was devised as a solution, found himself a 
member of the cooperative, but only for the purpose 
of exploitation with better institutional and now open 
political support for the exploiter. Thus, any institu- 
tion devised in the modern economic and political 
system, ostensibly to overcome the ills of usury, is 
transformed and co-opted by the rural rich. The tradi- 
tional ways of exploitation are retained (the traditional 
baniya usury continues for both the small peasant and 
the landless labourer) and are refined into new ways 
and institutions to suit the dominant classes. 
Hardiman does not offer any solutions. The 
present economic situation and the policies/pro- 
grammes/actions of all the political groups hold little 
hope for rural India where usury would be a thing of 
the past. Borrowing, which does not lead toan increase 


. inthe earning/paying capacity of the borrower, only 


creates a debt-trap which suits the usurer. As long as 
this non-productive borrowing is essential to the peas- 
ant, the usurer will remain indispensable. 

In a regime of small and marginal farmers, 
uneconomic holdings and subsistence agriculture, 
usury will continue. The bania will progress and devise 
new and more efficient ways and institutions to con- 
tinue his oppression and domination. Unless the small 
and medium peasant’s (and also landless labourer's) 
need for emergency and unproductive borrowing is 
eliminated, one cannot see the back of the baniya. Land 
reforms are welcome, but, let it be clearly understood, 
insufficient. Land reforms cannot reduce the number 
of small, marginal, subsistence farmers. Similarly, rural 
agro-industries: the growth of sugar mills and sugar 
cooperatives in Surat district in Gujarat (one of the 
prime areas of the author’s study) has not made a sig- 
nificant dent in the situation. 

What is required is large scale industrialisation, 
an emphasis on labour-intensive, small and medium 
industrial units and agro-industries to provide employ- 
ment in the off-season months. That would signifi- 
cantly relieve the pressure on land. Last but not least, 
the spread of education and awareness among the 
poorer sections in the rural areas about spending hab- 
its (which is possible only through social reform move- 


ments by voluntary organisations like those in the 
Gandhian era) is the direction in which rural society 
and the country must move. 

In this age, when most government funds, five 
year plans, rural schemes included, are deployed 
either for providing large subsidies to the dominant 
and exploitative large farmers and rural rich or for 
building orcreating infrastructural facilities like cheap 
irrigation water and near free electricity, all talk of sym- 
pathy for the rural poor or debt-burdened small farm- 
ers is not just hypocrisy but downright dishonesty and 
cheating. The large increase in the population below 
the poverty line to more than 300 million (equal to the 
population of India at the time of independence) is 
adequate proof, if any is needed, of the total failure of 
oureconomic and social policies. 


B. J. Desai 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT: The Plagucin Surat by Ghanshyam Shah. 
Sage Publications, Delhi, 1997. 


MOST of us, more so our policy-makers, are blessed 
with a notoriously short memory. In an environment 
suffused with uncertainty, serving fickle political mas- 
ters does seem to contribute to a fire-fighting mode of 
crisis appreciation and management. So while our 
frayed institutions do sometimes manage to rise to the 
occasion, they rarely generate a learning mode which 
could help them prepare for potential eventualities. 
Even fewer develop longerterm strategic perspectives 
and plans of action. 

In the early years many looked up to Gujarat as 
anefficient state. Relative political stability and acom- 
petent bureaucracy ensured that systems functioned. 
Not to be forgotten was the contribution of Gujarati 
society, particularly through its many voluntary 
organisations. Not so now. The recent ‘mishandling’ of 
the cyclone that hit coastal Gujarat is a telling reminder 
ofhow disasters assumecataclysmic proportions in situ- 
ations marked by a decay of both formal (political and 
administrative) and voluntary institutions. 

Many today may have forgotten the outbreak of 
the ‘plague’ that hit Surat in September-October 1995. 
As Gujarat’s fastest growing city in the decades of the 
"70s and 80s, Surat was a booming town. The Bombay 
textile strike of the early '80s gave a major fil lip to the 
powerloom sector and the associated, printing and 
dyeing trade. The city-was also a major centre of the 
diamond polishing industry... . 
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Economic prosperity attracted migrant labour 
by the thousands, most of whom were accommodated 
in the city's burgeoning slums. Wealth, much of it 
unaccounted, contributed to a building and consump- 
tion boom. Unfortunately, in this ‘get rich quick’ boom 
town, little attention was paid to the development of 
planned infrastructure; even less to the evolving of 
mechanisms to oversee and directthe rapid growth and 
expansion. | 

Ghanshyam Shah's insightful action-research 
study of the outbreak of the 1995 plague and its after- 
math locates the handling of the epidemic in the socio- 
economic background of the city and its populace. 
Though the disease was controlled within a week, the 
ensuing panic resulted ina large section of people, par- 
ticularly the migrant population, vacating the city. 
Rarely did the outsider observer realise that most of the 
‘victims’ came from this strata. 

If anything, the migrant poor were doubly 
victimised. For a start, they lived in abysmal condi- 
tions. They also had to remit a part of their earnings 
back home. They, unlike the native poor, had few net- 
works and solidarity mechanisms to help cope with the 
crisis. Above all, when the epidemic struck, like dur- 
ing the communal outbursts of 1992-93, they could 
more easily be branded as being responsible for the 
decay of the city. 

Shah’s study is much too rich and empirically 
nuanced to present in a brief review. Ву when a sea- 
soned political sociologist looks at a ‘health’ disaster 
—the run up to it and the aftermath — the reader gets 
glimpses of much more than disease control and disas- 
ter management. We learn how different strata of 


the society perceived and responded to the crisis; how . 


local communities used ‘primordial’ links of kinship 
and caste to cope. But most of all, how the extant 
political and administrative system was so out of sync 
with the need of the times. 

Some of the above comes out sharply in the post- 
script on post-plague Surat, particularly in the efforts 
of its new municipal administrator, S.R. Rao. The 
plague outbreak severely damaged the reputation of 
Surat. It also pushed the ‘powers-that-be’ into giving 
city administrations a relatively free hand to improve 
the urban area, a move which acquired a greater impe- 
tus because of the need to meet the challenges of 
liberalisation. It was understood that private capital 
would be difficultto attract in a filthy, ill-managed city 
prone to health disasters. 

The saga of S.R. Rao and how he turned Surat 
from one of Gujarat’s filthiest cities to the second- 
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cleanest city in the country (after Chandigarh) is well . 
known. Political and administrative will, when backed 
by public support, can do wonders. This, even when 
the political masters were reluctant to shed their pro- 
clivity to both intervene and appropriate credit. So 
Surat managed not only to clean up its garbage, 
straighten out roads, demolish unauthorised structures, 
but also attempted to put into place systems of public 
involvementand scrutiny. The story carries many les- 
sons — particularly about how to enthuse unwilling 
municipal employees. It also demonstrates the need 
for harsh measures, often difficult to enforce, not just 
because of union pressures but because interventions 
have to steer through a complex web of political loy- 
alties and patronage. 

Ghanshyam Shah points out, and tellingly, the 
underside of this success story. First, while the memory 
of the plague was fresh, people behaved. After a gap, 
the tendency was to return to the old ways. How tocon- 
tinually enthuse pride in one’s civic space and thereby ` 
ensure performance remains achallenge. Charismatic 
leadership helps but is no substitute for durable sys- 
temic efforts. Second, the ‘success’ had a clear class 
bias. Much less effort was expended in areas of work- 
ing class (particularly migrant) concentration — be it 
for work or living. So, one should not be carried away 
by the surface improvements. Both media and official 
attention is focused on the accessible spectacular. 
Like with the recent landslides in Rudraprayag, where 
local villagers were all but forgotten in the rush to locate 
the Mansarovar pilgrims, the faceless unnamed in Surat 
suffered benign neglect. Third, the activisation of the 
official machinery seems to have diminished volun- 
tary enthusiasm. Thus, few groups were willing totake 
over and work in the slum areas ina sustained way. 

The last may come as asurprise to those who have 
viewed Gujarat as the land of Gandhi (and thus 
voluntarism). I think what it demonstrates is that the 
voluntary sector in Surat is ill-equipped to adapt to a 
shifting environment. 

Overall, this is an extremely useful book. It 
underscores the importance of environmental 
improvement and preventive medicine to both avert 
and, if need be, cope with crisis points such as the 
plague. Methodologically, it weaves in political 
economy and sociology into epidemiology. Its great- 
est success, however, lies in providing glimpses of how 
modern urban Gujarat functions —an aspect routinely 
absentintracts on medical sociology. 


HarshSethi 
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IT has been some years now since ‘peace’ returned to 
the Punjab. Terrorism has been officially pronounced 
dead. With an elected government safely in place and 
the night life of the state back to its boisterous swing, 
it does appear that the terror-filled decade of the cight- 
ies has been properly interred. Memory, however, 
rarely behaves in accordance with the dictates of cur- 
rent politics. Few remember that the Sikhs of Punjab 
did nottake kindly to the Akal Takhat being ‘officially’ 
rebuilt by Santa Singh atter its destruction in 1984. The 
‘struggle’ then was not only over who had the right to 
re-construct, but also about how the memory of the 
event was to be preserved. 

The bloody decade had ‘claimed’ not just the 
Akal Takhat but many lives, innocent and otherwise. 
Between terrorist depredations and police ‘encounters’ 
thousands died, many vanished. The state’s claim was 
that this was a ‘fight to the finish’. In the process, rules 
and conventions were often flouted. ‘Necessary’, some 
might say. ‘Terrorism cannot be fought with kid 
gloves.’ And since the implications of a Punjab lost to 
the Khalistani’s seemed unacceptable, the rulers of 
the day acquiesced, as did much of the media. Not so 
the "victims" and their relatives. In today’s somewhat 
more propitious times they are demanding justice. 

Two probes, one by the National Human Rights 
Commission (NHRC) into the cremation ofa large num- 


ber of bodies described as ‘unidentified’ and the other | 
by the ‘unofficial’ People's Commission set up by a. 


number of human rights bodies, have reopened ques- 
tions related to the ‘handling’ of the insurgency. The 
NHRC attempt to fix responsibility for the gruesome 
massacre and order compensation for the dependents 
of those clandestinely cremated by the police is being 
sought to be derailed by the state. This despite the 
Supreme Court taking strong exception to the attitude 
of the authorities. It may be noted that the police had 
cremated at least 1,238 bodies as unidentified, 585 as 
identified and 74 partially unidentified (The Times of 
India, 14 September 1998). Е 

The agencies and personnel charged with crush- 
ing the insurgency clearly feel betrayed. They had 
risked life and limb, also of their families. To now be 


а 


put in the dock for saving the *unity and integrity of 


the nation’ appears an unkind cut. ‘How could they be 
expected to fight well-armed militants with their hands 
tied behind their backs?’ This is the common refrain 
of a force which feels ‘used’ by the political masters. 

The reactions to the People’s Commission, seen 
as ‘extra-judicial’, are far more severe. The law and 
order machinery, more so in strife-torn areas, looks 
upon human rights groups as meddlesome and naive 
or brands them as anti-national and pro-terrorist. And 
if probes are instituted well after the job has been done, 
the interventions are classified as aclear betrayal of the 
courage and sacrifice of the men on the battlefront. 
“Where were these chaps when Punjab was burning” 

The situation in Punjab is made murkier by fac- 
tional fights in the ruling Akali Dal. Often it is the 
hardliners in the Dal who aid these probes, as much to 
embarrass their moderate colleagues as to nurture their 
constituencies in the ranks of the erstwhile ‘boys’. 
Much as this may sound cynical, but the victims and 
their families tend to become pawns in a battle of 
realpolitik. 

The wounds of war heal but slowly. Half a cen- 
tury afterthe event, we have still to come to terms with 
the memories of Partition. The trauma of Pu njab is still 
fresh. Further, there are the demands for justice. for fair 
play, fora rule of law. The state, even in extraordinary 
times, must respect the conventions of conflict. Oth- 
erwise we will lapse into barbarism. 

. Boththepoliceandthe ‘innocent’ victims of ter- 
rorist violence deserve full consideration, from the 
state and society. One way may be to institute a Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission on the lines of the 
South African experiment. Those charged with execut- 
ing the counter-insurgency operation must be forced 
to come clean. Similarly, those who extended support 
to militancy, including the various human rights groups 
who argue that the right to secede is an inalienable ri ght 
of beleaguered nationalities, too must make clear their 
role. Only then can our society move towards more 
decent and humane norms of governing itself. 
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Travel first class. Р ày economy. 


Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. Premier Diesel Deluxe. АП the comfort 

A car that is specially е to make travelling without the expense, | 

а pleasure. d ^ То see the car on display, visit the dealer 
The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with showroom today. A.C. version also available. 

a range of luxurious features.  . “ 
Ergonomically designed bucket seats with 

adjustable headrests. Plush carpets and velour 

upholstery. Tinted glass. 118NE Synchromesh 

gearbox. PU steering wheel. À back-lit instrument 

cluster with a quartz clock. 
It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 

designed by FNM, Italy, that accelerates rapidly 

within seconds. Giving you unmatched economy 

of over 18 kms* from every litre. ; High on performance. Low on maintenance 
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elixe 
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For over three decades, Dasturco has 
been totally involvéd in energy 
conservation, its efficient use 2 
management. É 


Dasturce-has incorporated energy- 
efficient processes and equipment i in all 
projects“ ћапаіед by it. То optimise 
energy use. ТӨ reduce energy ? 
and to cut costs 
re-use waste energy. 


; То cite обу а few recent projects : E 
mn Visakhapatnam Steel Plant. 


_'C Tata Steel modernisation and 
~ expansion. 


Ди Sunflag Iron and Steel Sum. 


. O Misurata Iron and Steel Compléx, 
Libya. 


‘Also in alloy steel, mini-steel, direct 
“reduction, ferro-alloys and other energy- 
- intensive sectors. Xo M 


And computerised energy. management, 
as at Visakhapatnam Steel Plant. 


DASTURGO 
[B e Д 


Total Engineering- 
Concept to completion 


M. N. DASTUR & CO LTD 


Consulting Engineers 
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An Indian network that's branching out to all the right places. 


Indian Airlines is really growing all over. From 55 destinations like Leh in the north of India to Trivandrum in the 
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Karachi, Sharjah, Bahrain and Muscat. All made possible for you by our widest network spanning South East Asia, 
manned by our experienced workforce of 22,000 professionals. 
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With no one left in the world, little 


Shreya doesn't have the slightest 





hope of facing the future, unless she 


This is 3 year old Shreya | gets an education. And that’s where 
ү ‘you come in. To make a dream called 
> Нег parents ab andoned her | Nanhi Kali come true. Through 


Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 


and vanished. If you turn the page, : 


parent of a little girl like Shreya. 


you ll do the same. ZEE By giving Rs. 100 a month towards 
















her education, your ‘daughter’ will be 
put into school and in fact, you will 
receive regular reports about her 
progress including a shoe: . 
Nanhi Kali is a special project of the 
К.С. Mahindra Education Trust - a 


Trust set up by one of the most. 


жы” me 
za 


reputed industrial families in India. 


w те 
шт 


eL 


I. 


A Trust that's been working since 


4 


TN 
АЙ 
em 


1953 to згеше education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with people like you, 

we hope to repair the broken 
X petals of thousands of. such 
underprivileged little girls. 


So please don’t turn the page yet. 





Supported by M/s. Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 


Nani kali? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 











Created by Contract for a cause. 
ҰО would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. @ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust for one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. V Instead of one Nanhi Kali, I would like to adopt ___ Nanhi Kalis for years. Thank you. 
e Anonymity of donor is assured. • АП donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 
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fertilizer and pesticide intermediates. | : 

Even as it rakes in returns from corporate agriculture, meshing 
core strengths with core Indian advantages. 


For BILT, it is back to the roots. Or core strengths, as it were. 
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xm ЗЕ Ballarpur Industries Limited 
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FROM the pariah, an untouchable whose very shadow 
was considered polluting by orthodox caste Hindus, 
to the present-day dalit has been a long journey - 
troubled, contradictory, painful. Forthe different com- 
munities, juridically encapsulated within the bland and 
official category of scheduled castes, receiving recog- 
nition as an equal citizen of a democratic republic, far 
less the recovery of self-hood, isa project still waiting 
to be actualised. 

The recent killings of dalits in Ramnathapuram, 
unfortunately an all too common and continuing 
occurrence, is symptomatic ofthe deeply held prejudice 
and hatred which marks our society. More distressing 
is the fact that none of the emancipatory projects —the 
Buddhist revolt, medieval bhakti movements, the cre- 
ation of new religious cults, conversions to Christian- 
ity, Islam or Sikhism, the renaming of untouchables 
as harijans, orthe secularefforts at affirmative action, 
political reservation, and the quest for political power 
through new political parties and formations — have so 
far made a significant dent in the existential situation 
of the dalit communities. 

The reports of the National Commission on 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are a grim 
reminder that the vast majority of the dalits remain 
poor, illiterate, lack the requisite skills for competing 
in the modern world, enjoy unequal access to produc- 
tive resources, and remain deeply tied to land and tra- 
ditional occupations which offer limited possibilities 
of upward mobility. Untouchability, though banned 
under the law, continues to be widely practised. And 
despite the emergence of a dalit middle class, and a 
steady (if small) encroaching in the arenas of educa- 
tion, jobs and professions, there is little evidence ofa 
roti beti vyavhar across the caste rubicon. 


Dalit 


The problem 


Is it that caste consciousness, particularly the 
seemingly unbridgeable divide between the ‘twice- 
born’ and the ‘ritually polluting’ is much too deeply 
embedded in ourcollective psyche to permitanything 
buta complete rupture? Even conversion to religions 
which doctrinally disallow caste has not helped 
dalits evade stigmatization, not just vis-à-vis Hindus 
but even within their new religious communities. Is 
Fannonesque violence, a complete and violent over- 
throwing ofthe social order, thenthe only answer? 

Much of what we witness as dalit politics is a 
reflection of this troubled relationship. Dalit assertions, 
be they for identity or for secular gain, often confront 
hostility. The Gandhian project, which involved 
renaming them as harijans alongside campaigns to era- 
dicate untouchability, not only remained confined to 
the ideational level, it affected the liberal sanatani 
Hindu more than it did the dalit. Equally, the 
Ambedkarite legacy which focused essentially on the 
secular realm — resources, education, jobs and power 
—remained limited. While the former worked tirelessly 
toretain the dalits within the Hindu fold, the latter came 
to believe, late in life, that the solution lay in opting out, 
inconversion. Neither icon seem to appreciate that the 
victimised dalit was а victim of the victimised Hindu. 

Extant dalit politics continues to dismay the 
liberal outsider — the fractious wrangling, the intem- 
perate speech, the unprincipled alliances, the persis- 
tence of a narrow dalit elite which seems to have 
cornered all benefits, in the process distancing itself 
from its moorings and thus unrepresentative. This is 
partly a reflection of the contradictory self-activity of 
historically downtrodden groups and communities 
who find the rules of upward mobility and acceptance 
altered every time they seem to be making a dent. 


Equally, notwithstanding the wealth of anthro- 
pological detail — the different dalit castes and 
communities, their secular and religious condition — 
analysts continue to treat them, at least conceptually, 
as an undifferentiated mass, as if they stand outside 
history. There is a tendency to reduce the complex 
repertoire. of struggles — the assertion for identity 
(both individual and collective), for respect and social 
justice, for equality and power, for self-worth — to 


just the contingent primary objective. It is as if their ` 


struggle is merely forreservations, for jobs, orforritual 
acceptance. 

This is evident even in the sympathetic render- 
ing of dalits in creative literature. Bhairappa's 
Ullanghan, Giriraj Kishore's Parishista, or Mulk Raj 
Anand's Coolie rarely approach the raw power of Daya 
Pawar’s Balut or the early Namdev Dhasal poetry. It 
seems that the voice of the troubled outsider cannot 
meet that of the enraged victim, a point made brilliantly 
by the late D.R. Nagaraj in his collection of essays, The 
Flaming Feet. 

What then of the future of dalit politics as exem- 
plified by the Kanshi Ram-Mayawati BSP, the differ- 
ent RPIs in Maharashtra, the many dalit senas, or the 
dalit parties in the South? Seeking upward mobility 
through the reservation route (education, employment, 
political) is a strategy that is likely to yield poorer 
results. For one, in the era of liberalisation and 
privatisation, state generated avenues are shrinking. 
The introduction of OBC reservations via the Mandal 
Commission has also pushed the courts into defining 
more stringent rules for governing reservations, both 
at the point of entry and for further promotions. 
Most important, it has generated ші in the upper 
caste bloc. 


Similarly, exclusivist dalit politics based on 
consolidating narrow caste loyalties to extract advan- 
tages and concessions from the state is also meeting 
increased resistance, both from within and without. 
Atone planeis the retaliatory violence ofthe savarnas. 
Atthe other is the increasing difficulty of consolidat- 
ing the dalit, MBC and OBC blocs, with specific castes 
and segments seeking individual routes and alliances. 
Sincethedalitsontheirownrarely representa viable elec- 
toral strength, more than winning seats, they, or rather 
their parties, have been reduced to becoming spoilers. А 
series of ‘opportunist’ alliances viz. of the BSP with the 
BJPand Congress, and theoverblown egosofthedalitand 
OBC leaders, seem to have put a crimp in the construc- 
tionofalargerandinclusive bahujan politics. 

Finally thecultural assertion route, be it through 
celebrating Balmiki or Rabidas jayantis, constructin g 
temples to dalit dieties, orremembering the rule of Bali 
Raja. They too have their limitations, particularly in 


` terms of political power. So is the adoption of the 


nomenclature of indigenous peoples.as a source of 
generating pride in their past and cultural traditions. 

The road ahead is bumpy. Nevertheless, despite 
recurrent betrayal by the leadership, the process of dalit 
conscientisation continues. A combination of the 
above strategies alongside increased realisation among 
caste Hindus of the need for reform and tolerance has 
contributed.to a pluralisation of the situation. The 
anxious effort of the Hindutva brigade to incorporate 
Ambedkar as part of their iconography is indicative. 
The coming millennium will witness an intensification 
of this social churning. Hopefully it will leadto amore 
humane future. 

This issue of Seminar explores the different 
facets of the dalit situation. 
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Dalit 


CATEGORIES in political explana- 
tion enjoy a life-span of their own. 
They travel alone along a path strewn 
with challenges and counter challen- 
ges, contradictions and their transcen- 
dence. That is why these categories 


_and their labelling (naming) change 


meaning, connotation and signifi- 
canceovertime and overspace, depen- 
ding on the politics of the users who 
create these categories. In other 
words, in the domain of politics, these 
categories do not acquire an arbitrary 
character. They are not aimless or pas- 
sive representations of the world out 
there, butare conscious constructions 
encoding eithera positive or negative 
agenda. 

The current debate about cat- 
egories, particularly one like dalit, 
undoubtedly signifies the suppressed 
and the exploited groups in various 


The politics of naming 


GOPAL GURU 


social formations. But it also hinges 
upon whether a given category repre- 
sents a monolithic historical reality 
or whether it refers to the multiple, 
polycentric, polyphonic and dynamic 
relations of life. 

In contemporary politics, most 
explanations indicate a hierarchical 
use of categories — the assumption 
being that the conceptual space may 
only be occupied by asingle dominant 
category orone set of categories. Such 
essentializing or freezing of categories 
creates asort of ‘patent’, making apar- 
ticular category an individual’s pro- 
perty. This process of monopolization 
or commodification tends to locate 
these categories within the realm of the 
intentionality of any group or person, or 
their enemies. This freezing of catego- 
ries, thus, tends to artificially place 
people inabox asagivencategory. 


Moreover, this attemptatfreez- 
ing a framework suggests that the 
categorization of a particular collec- 
tivity does not depend upon the con- 
crete historical material role played by 
any relevantentity whiletaking on the 
forces of domination and hegemony. 

The dalit political discourse in 
our country is marked by a contesta- 
tion of categories that engaged dalit 
leaders who tried to float different 
political categories, either for radica- 
lizing dalit politics or for countering 
the radical politics of the dalits. The 
category dalit, which has become 
a part of academic discourse both 
abroad and in the country, has also 
found expression across the socio- 
cultural spectrum.' However, it has 
come to be keenly debated, politi- 
cized, even condemned by certain 
quarters of the dalitcommunity. 


neo the category dalit has 
faced criticism, particularly by the 
urban, educated middle class dalits, as 
socially regressive, derogatory and 
hence undesirable.? These middle 
class dalits argue that this category 
forces dalits to carry the load of their 
historical pas? and hence offers a so- 
cially reactionary agenda.’ There are 
others who arguc that the category 
shares the same reactionary agenda as 


І. Dalit Newsletter is published fromthe USA 
by Dr. John Webstar, and besides the US it 
reaches parts of Europe. Moreover, the term 
dalit has become a part of universal academic 
discourse as onc finds articles in various 
social sciencc journals like Social. Economic 
and Historical Review, 1997. Even political 
leaders in India usc this term frequently. 


2. This is the general reaction that onc comes 
across [rom the dalit middle class all over 
the country. They look at the term dalit with 
disdain. 

3. Thedalit middle class which is also criticised 
as the Dalit Brahmin expressed this reaction 
tothe autobiography Baluta by the late Daya 


Pawar. onc ol the leading Dalit writers in the 


carly [980s in Maharashtra. 
4. Bhausahcb Adsul (ed.). Dr. Babasaheb 


Ambedkar — Preneche Sahitya (Marathi), 


the one invoked by Manu, the Hindu 
law giver.? These opponents argue 
that the ontological basis of the cat- 
egory of dalit is class, which isunde- 
sirable.‘ Instead, they prefer to define 
the category on an individualistic 
basis and foreground the category 
Buddhist.’ Ultimately, these attempts 
posit the category dalit in opposition 
tothe category Buddhist. : 


| n recent years the term dalit has 
been discarded as a socially reaction- 
ary category by asection of the com- 
munity who prefer bahujan over both 
the Buddhist as well as dalit catego- 
ries." There are other efforts which do 
not run down the category as Bud- 
dhists and the bahujans do. Instead, 
they seek to define it primarily in terms 
ofcasteexploitation. Forexample, they 
define dalits as representing those 
who have been ground down by those 
above them in a deliberate manner." 
This mode of understanding dalits also 
assumes that the category dalit implies 
an inherent denial of dignity, a sense of 
pollution within the framework of a 
theory of karma, justifying hierarchy." 
All these attempts seeks to define the 
dalitcategory negatively. 

However, contrary to this deni- 
gration exercise by exponents favou- 
ring the use of bahujan and Buddhist 
are consistent attempts by a few dalit 


Maharashtra Buddha Sahitya Parishad, 
Mumbai, 1981, p. 6. 

5. This comes up very frequently in the col- 
lection of R.D Gaikwad who collated 
Ambedkar's memoirs in Marathi. It was pub- 
lished by Sugawa Publication, Punc. in 1996. 
6. op.cit.. Adsul. 

7. Ibid. 


8. The term bhaujan was floated by Kanshi 
Ram and also by Prakash Ambedkar and 
Makharam Pawar from Maharashtra. 


9. It has been the recurrent theme of dalit lit- 


craturc in Maharashtra. 

10. Baburao Bagul. Dalit Sahitya Ajeche 
Kranti Vidnayan, Buddhist Publishing Housc, 
Nagpur, 1981, p. 105. І 


writers and ideologues who offer a 
radical definition. Baburao Bagul, 
who provided an ideological face to 
the Dalit Panther manifesto, promotes 
the usc of dalitas a revolutionary cat- 
egory for its hermeneutic ability to 
recover (heemancipatory potential of 
the historical past of dalit culture. He 
argues that this category has a greater 
capacity to reach out to a larger sec- 
tion of people. In Bagul's view this 
category is based on a materialistepis- 
temology and is not a merc linguistic 
construction. On the contrary it is a 
category historically constructed 
through the revolutionary struggle of 
the dalits. And finally, as the Panther 
manifesto and Bagul spell out, this cat- 
egory is imbued with an ontological 
ability to identify itself with the lower 
castes, tribals, women and all the toil- 
ing masses in thecountry.'' 


I, the same vein, S.P. Punalekar 
offers another radical definition of 
dalitcategory. He claims that the term 
dalit isan intellectual construct aimed 
atdecoding the subterranean, genuine 
and all-encompassing currents within 
society, meaning thereby the expres- 
sion of the powerless and voiceless.’ " 
Thus, Punalekar provides a positive 
reading of the category dalit in atheory 
of politics which intends to foreground 
authentic thought and practice. Other 
scholars like Ghanshyam Shah, Gail 
Omvedt and Raosaheb Kasbe too 
define the dalit category more or less 
inasimilarfashion. However, schol- 
ars like Ashis Nandy treat the category 
dalit as a social construction of the 


11. Ibid. 
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rashtra. Keshav Gore Memorial Trust, 
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middle class which defines itin purely 
ascriptiveterms. Nandy further argues 


-that this construction ignores the cul- 


tural moorings that correspond to 
other dimensions like traditional 
crafts and skills of the даће. '* 

Thus, the intellectual and politi- 
cal journey of the term dalit is com- 
plex. It is used in multiple ways, often 
in a contradictory fashion and there- 
fore suggests a kind of conceptual 
hierarchy in its use. Other rival catego- 
ries are so constructed that they pro- 
vide little internal affinity with each 
other in terms of their political mean- 
ing and function, for example, the 
bahujan and Buddhist categories. 


S.. a privileging of any one са{-` 


egory over others raises many issues. 
First, what is the historical trajectory 
of the dalit category? How is this cat- 
egory arrived at? Two, in the context 
of the ensuing debate, the category 
dalit involves a conceptual hierarchy 
which by definition implies that the 
conceptual space in the political expla- 
nation can be occupied by only one 
dominant category or a set of catego- 
ries. In other words, does it involve 
any kind of homogenization of other 
categories? Or does it show a measure 
oftoleranceand permit mutual coexis- 
tence with other categories belonging 
to the same logical class? Third, what 
is the future of these categories, par- 
ticularly in the political domain? 
Will they be accepted by the different 
political forces in the country or are 
they destined to become untouchable? 

In the historical journey, untou- 
chables were characterized by the 
upper caste social reformers, particu- 
larly in Maharashtra, in a variety of 
ways. For example, S.M. Mate, a 
Brahmin social reformer in] 9th cen- 
tury Maharashtra, used the term 
asprustha for dalits, meaning the 


14. Ashis Nandy’s speech at United Theologi- 
cal College, Bangalore on 29 July 1998. 
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untouched rather than the untouch- 
able.'? V.R. Shinde, the Maratha social 
reformer, used depressed classes for 
dalits and thus located the term dalit 
in the imperial setting.'^ Most impor- 
tantly; among the major efforts at 
naming dalits, Gandhi introduced the 
term harijan. Though different from 
the imperial setting, this was rejected 
by several sections of society. 

It is interesting that the category 
dalit was first used by Ambedkar him- 
self in his fortnightly Bahishkruit 
Bharat. He defined it comprehen- 
sively: ‘Dalithood is a kind of life 


condition which characterizes the . 


exploitation, suppression and marginali- 
sation of dalits by the social, economic, 
cultural and political domination of 
the upper caste brahminical order." " 
Ambedkar, however, did not use this 
category often, preferring to deploy 
different terms depending upon the 
changing context. Forexample, when 
dealing with the imperial state he used 
the category of depressed classes." 
When addressing high caste Hindus 
he used the category bahishkruit 
meaning totally outcaste.'? 


| n the arena of competitive politics, 
he preferred the term ‘scheduled 
caste’. It was evident when he used 
this term for establishing the political 
party, Scheduled Caste Federation. 
However, he also tried to provide a 
class identity to the dalits during the 
late 1940s.” Finally, in an effort to 


15. Bharatatil Aspustahncha Prashna, 
(Marathi). This book was written by S.M. Mate 
in 1930. 


16. Vithal Ramji Shinde established the 
Depressed Class Mission in Bombay іп 1906. 
17. Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar, Yanche 
Bahishkruit Bharat ani Muknayak (Marathi), 
Education Department, Government of Maha- 
rashtra, 1990, pp. 194-98. 

18. See Ambedkar's Writing and Speeches, 
vol. 9, Education Department. Government of 
Maharashtra. 

19. Op. cit., Ambedkar Bahishkruit Bharat. 


politically radicalize his own social 
constituency, he used the term pad 
dalit, meaning those who are crushed 
under the feet of the Hindu social 
order?! In more recent years the cat- 
egory dalit was first comprehensively 
deployed by the Panthers, thereby com- 
bining the caste, class and gender 
dimensions which were also part of 
Ambedkar’s mode of thinking and his 
revolutionary politics. і 


L. us now examine these in rela- 
tion to categories from the opposite 
setting. The category of harijan can- 
not be encapsulated within the dalit 
category since itis entirely ‘metaphy- 
sical’. Itimputesanelementof ‘resigned 
fate’ to the subject and therefore can 
render it inactive. Second, the term 
harijan is an ascribed one since it does 
not flow from the untouchables own 
experiences. It was artificially imposed 
on the untouchables by Gandhi and 
those upper caste people who could 
not genuinely integrate them within 
their social consciousness despite its 
divine association. Overall, the cat- 


:egory of harijan lacks a discursive 


capacity. 

In contrast, the category dalit is 
not a metaphysica] construction. It 
derives its epistemic and political 
strength from the material social expe- 
rience of the community. It is this 
socialconstruction of dalithood which 
makes itauthentic and dynamic rather 
than passiveand rigid. Hence, theterm 
dalit, in Gail Omvedt’s opinion, pro- 
vides a militant alternative to the 
Gandhian term harijan.? Finally, the 
category harijan, given its divine asso- 
ciation, is inadequate for capturing the 


20. Ambedkar established the Scheduled 
Castc Federation Party in 1942. 


21. Ratnakar Ganvir, Bahishkruit Bharatatil 
Dr. Ambedkaranche Sfut Lekh (Marathi). 
Ratnamitra Prakashan, Bhusawal, 1981, p. 56 
22. Gail Omvedt. Dalit Vision. Orient 
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specific realities since italso replaces 
the need forinternal critique. 

The category dalit needs to be 
distinguished from the terms ‘back- 
ward and forward'. It does not enter- 
tain such binary opposition because 
such binaries assume backwardness 
às a given in order to legitimize its 
distinction from forward. To state it 
more sharply, the category ‘forward’ 
logically feeds on the presence of the 
‘backward’ and is sustained by it. 
Other binaries like privileged and 
underprivileged are unsuitable for 
the same normative considerations 
which are aimed at transcending all 
the constructs that underlie and renew 
the structures of inequality and exploi- 
tation. 


Tee binary categories representa 
minimal and at times negative agenda 
in the political sphere. They connote 
a negative utopia because they are pri- 
marily anchored within bourgeois 
structures embedded in the conscious- 
ness of possessive individualism 
which is basically self-limiting in 
terms of facilitating collective trans- 


formative political action. In other 


words, the category dalit, unlike harijan 
or the others, does not derive its sub- 
stance from the politics of patronage 
or rhetorical concessions that liberal 
politic tend to offer to dalits and other 
toiling masses. Thus, the term dalit has 
a subversive potential which emanates 
from a realization of the limitations 
of the symbolic success which is the 
essence of bourgeois ideology. 

The category dalit is also dis- 
tanced from state constituted catego- 
ties like scheduled caste, scheduled 
tribe and OBC. On the surface these 
categories, which area legal construc- 
tion by the state, appear innocent 
and at times secular. However, when 
understood in the context of their 
function they become a deliberate and 
therefore an artificial construction by 


the state. These state constituted cat- 
egories have athrec-fold function. 

First, they enable the state to trap 
the SCs into ‘juridification’ which in 
effect subordinates more and more SCs 
to the structures of spoil and patron- 
age controlled by the state. Attempts 
to access these structures of paterna- 
lism reconstitute the SCs as the repo- 
sitory of a dole receiving mentality 
and charity rather than parity. Yet, at 
another level, these state constituted 
categories also acquire the status of a 
Statistical entity which is then used by 
the state for ad hoc planning rather 
than for theoretical treatment of the 
social situation into which these cat- 
egories are rooted. 

Two, these categories, created 
by the state in the name of social plan- 
ning, trap the SCs intoakind of ‘domes- 
tic discourse’ which in effect dilutes 
their creative energies by making 
them either official intellectuals who 
are ever ready to provide advise to the 
State, or power brokers with a vested 
interest in the perpetuation of the 
hierarchies in power structures. Thus 
the SCs, as constituted by the state, 
become the repository of malignant 
rather than benign power. 


F inally, through creating such cate- 
gories the state promotes the myth of 
sponsored individual mobility and ini- 
tiative. This dampens the possibility 
of creating an autonomous political 
identity and a discursive space which 
might help the SCs constitute acollec- 
tive context to find solutions to their 
own substantive problems outside the 
state framework or even to interrogate 
this very framework. The state consti- 
tuted categories are patronizing and 
hence acquire an ascriptive status like 
the category of harijan or asprustha. 
The category dalit emerged pri- 
marily in opposition to this ‘domes- 
tiating discourse’ in the early 1970s 
viz. the emergence of the Dalit Pan- 


thers. The category dalit, therefore, 
seeks a political mutilation of these 
state constituted categories. Through 
its negative hermeneutic it resists 
any provisional achievement in the 
process of human emancipation. Pos- 
sibly for this reason, Omvedt des- 
cribes the state constituted categories 
ascolourless.? : 


T.. category of dalit also resists 
being drawn intoasimplistic division 
between the majority and minority or 
the bahujan and mahajan dichotomy 
floated by certain bahujan leaders. It 
distances itself from these categories 
for two reasons. First, it does not per- 
ceive people as a statistical entity to 
be manipulated by the dalit-bahuajan 
power brokers or ‘poll pundits’. This 
category does not exista priori, either 
for computing or for electoral arith- 
metic, but has to be discursively cons- 
tituted across the social and ideological 
spaces through constant and sincere 
negotiation with other vibrant and 


. Sensitive categories and their support- 


ive ideological frameworks. For this 
reason the category is just not avail- 
able for chicanery, political manipu- 
lation orcalculation by any internal or 
external forces. Thus, the category of 
dalit has a potential to undermine the 
pragmatist politics (realpolitik) of the 
opportunist, both from the dalit com- 
munity and outside it. 

Wenow address the issue raised 
by Ashis Nandy who considers the 
category dalitas asocial construction 
of the middle class. The category dalit 
is Clearly nota middle class construc- 
tion. If anything, its interrogation of 
the state constituted categories should 
answer Nandy’s query. Heclaims that 
the category dalit is blind about its 
cultural context. He does not realise 
that the term dalit does not arise from 
a mechanical movement through the 
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highways of politics. Instead, it arises 
from the bylanes of critical cultural 
traditions such as the Buddhist, 
Warkari and Kabir." But unlike 
Nandy, the term does not privilege the 
cultural over others; if anything it 
seeks to locate the cultural in the con- 
text of power structures that have a 
bearing on culture. It interrogates the 
structures of social and material hier- 
archies that sustain a particular cul- 
tural ethos. Thus, the category dalit is 
not one dimensional but is sensitive to 
its otheranchorages. 

Finally, we need to query the 
ontological relationship of the term 
dalit with categories like bahujan, 
Buddhist, class or subaltern. In other 
words, are al! these categories mutu- 
ally hostile toeach other? The answer, 
much to the disappointment of the 
politicians from the lower and the 
upper castes is in the negative. These 
categories belong to the same logical 
class in as muchas they share the same 
positive utopia of creating a society 
free from coercion, exploitation and 
thus, dehumanization of people. For 
example, how can the category Bud- 
dhist be in opposition to dalit or dalit 
in Opposition to subaltern, class and 
bahujan when all encode the promise 
to engage the toiling masses into the 
radicalization of politics necessary for 
challenging the forces of hegemony. 

The accommodation of these 
categories into an emancipatory 
project is not out of convenience; it has 
authenticity in as much as all these 
categories confront various structures 
of domination and exploitation. To 
conclude, the category dalit provides 
both an element of negation (to state 
constituted categories or harijan) and 
permits the conjunction of categories 


- belonging to the same logical class 


(Buddhist, bahujan). 


24. Gopal Guru. Dalit Cultural Movement and 
the Dialectics of Dalit Politics in Maha- 
rashtra, Vikas Adhyayan Kendra. Mumbai, 
1997. : 
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INDIAN society has been exposed 
to various socio-economic changes 
and legal initiatives over the last 200 
years. Factors such as colonialism, 
capitalism, and later Indian Indepen- 
dence, with the Constitution espous- 
ing democratic governance and legal 
provisionsincluding the policy of posi- 
tive discrimination, have all effected 
importantchanges in the social fabric 
and economic structure of Indian 
society. 

Despite these changes, ‘the 
Indian experience of social and eco- 
nomic status reflects the Brahminical 
hierarchies as much or more than the 
colonial or material hierarchies.”! 
Hence, the transition from ‘caste’ to 
‘class’ continues to remain an unfin- 
ished and problematic agenda. This is 
more so in the case of dalits; though 
in a few cases the class status has 
changed, their social experience con- 
tinues to be primarily dictated by their 
caste status. Nevertheless there have 
been changes. Apart from various 
state initiated efforts, the dalits them- 
selves have revolted against the caste 
system and their lowly designation, and 
have struggled to reconstruct Indian 
society on the principles of justice, 
equality, liberty and fraternity. How- 
ever, these efforts have not rendered 
traditional social customs, beliefs, 
values and practices irrelevant. 

Arecentanthropological inquiry 
by Mayer into changes in the north 
Indian village shows that caste dis- 


1. Peter Robb (са.), Dalit Movements and 


Meaning of Labour in India, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New Delhi, 1993, p. 67. 


Dalit interpretations of society 


RAMESH KAMBLE 


tinctions are very much observed in 
the village society. Though the signifi- 
cance of certain indicators of caste 
rank, such as acceptance of food from 


the other castes and formation of 


pangat (line of eating in village func- 
tions) have undergone some change, 
notions such as khan-pan (food and 
drink, meaning general domestic con- 
dition of caste) or rahen-sahen (ways 
of life) have, under the changed con- 
ditions, become new markers of caste 
distinctions.? 

If caste distinctions continue 
to be observed among the ‘upper’ and 
‘lower’ castes, the situation in the 


social and economic conditions of 


dalits and the ‘lowest touchable caste’ 
(‘on the verge of pollution line’ as 
Deliege puts it), is not dissimilar. 
Deliege's study of a south Indian vil- 
lage exhibits that though the social 
and economic conditions of pallars 
(SCs) and valaiyars (lowest touchable 
caste) is identical, the economic posi- 
tion of pallars is in fact slightly better. 
The pallars’ residential areas conti- 
nue to be called cheri (untouchable 
ghetto), whereas that of valaiyars are 
called ur (village). The caste distinc- 
tion between these two communities 
is reiterated through the vannans’ 
(washermen) claim that they wash 
clothes of ‘high castes only’ 3 If such 
has been the experience in village 


2. A. Mayer, ‘Caste in an Indian Village: 
Change and Continuity. 1954-1992", in C.J. 
Fuller (ed.), Caste Today, Oxford University 
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‘society, the condition in the cities 


too is no different. My study of dalit 
social experience in the urban setting 
of Mumbai shows that the social dis- 
crimination and economic exploita- 
tion they face has not changed.Rather, 
ithas assumed different forms.*. . 


Аы are other inquiries which sug- 
gest that in contemporary.times castes 
have not remained what they ‘were’, 
i.e., they are also constructed in anum- 
ber of other ways—through formation 
of caste based associations for educa- 
tional and economic advancement or 
marriage requirements. Consequently, 
castes will need to be seen as *both 
something people “do” and/or some- 
thing they “are”. * Thus, there is com- 
petition for social, economic and 
political spaces through caste net- 
works. For dalits, however, who have 
largely remained outside the margins 
of development and continue to expe- 
rience oppression, ‘the experience of 
caste is not so much what you “do” as 
something which is “done to you” by 
the upper castes.'^ i 
Given this background, of 
‘(greater) continuity and (limited) 
change’, an inquiry into the following 
interrelated questions would be per- 
tinent. First, as aresultof social awak- 
ening among them, how have dalits 


contested the upper castes’. ‘defini-’ 


tions’ of their social status? In other 
words, how have dalits attempted to 
‘redefine’ their social position vis-à- 
vis the upper castes’ imposed defini- 


Tamil Village’, in C.J. Fuller (ed.), Caste 
Today. Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 
1997. p. 86. 

4.Ramesh Kamble. ‘Untouchability in Urban 
Setting: Everyday Social Experience of 
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5. M. Scarle-Chattarjec and Ursula. Sharma 
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tions of their condition? Second, if 
caste-based hierarchies persistently 
dictate their social and economic sta- 
tus, how do dalits view Indian society? 
Do these visions exhibit an overall 
commonality or.diversity? Third, 


' what has happened to the dalit goal of 


‘annihilation of castes’ in India? Do 
they perceive the caste system as an 
irrevocable reality in India? Ordothey 
think that despite the seemingly bleak 
possibilities for ‘annihilating’ the 


‘caste system, it is still necessary to 


pursue the struggle toend it? 


B... plunging into a discussion 
on these issues it would be appropri- 
ateto begin with the main approaches 
advanced to understand the dalit situ- 
ation. In his study of an untouchable 
community in south India, Michael 
Moffatt argues that though treated 
as low in the Indian caste system, 
untouchables do not necessarily pos- 
sess different social and cultural 
forms, nor do they possess a separate 
sub-culture. ‘The “view from the bot- 
tom” is based on-the same principles 
and evaluations as the“‘view from the 
middle” оге “view from the top”. The 
cultural system of Indian untouch- 
ables does not distinctively question 
or revalue the dominant social order. 
Rather, -it continuously recreates 
among untouchables a microcosm of 
the larger system.’7 

Gerald Berreman, on the other 
hand, argues that low caste people 
‘laugh at upper caste claims of-superio- 
rity.” They do not accept the unclean 
and demeaning status assigned to 
them. ‘They have diverse notions of 
their ownas to how and why the caste 
system developed, most of which refer 
to the superior power of the high caste 


rather than superior purity. They have 


7. Michael Moffatt, An Untouchable Commu- 
nity in South India: Structure and Consensus, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1979, 
p. 3. 5 


no option however but to defer to 


local high caste persons unless they - 


wish to be beaten or deprived of their 
livelihood.'* Of course, despite the 
risk of being beaten or deprived of 
tlieir.livelihood, the dalits have, as 
many contemporary instances show, 
chosen ір reject deference to the high 
castes. 

The third approach which at- 
tempts to understand the untouch- 
ables' situation is exemplified by 
James Freeman's sensitive life history 
of the Bauris in Orissa. Freeman 
observes that the ‘untouchables reveal 
a great diversity of responses to oppre- 
ssion.' The life history of the Bauris 
suggest a process of both “ап accom- 
modatian to or rebellion against’ their 
oppression by the high castes.” 


Т... we һауе three main appro- 
aches which point to three different 
explanations of dalit orientations: 
(a) culturally, untouchables forma 
part of cultural order of the upper 
castes; (b) untouchables reject their 
inferior designation by the high castes 
and question upper caste notions of 
superiority, and if they accept high 
castes' superiority, it is not because 


: of the intrinsic superiority but the 


superior powerofthe high castes; and 
(c) untouchables show both 'resent- 
ment against and compromise with’ 
the high castes’ domination. I would 
venture to suggest that dalit attempts 
at redefining their social status incon- 
temporary times should be seen as a 
fluid combination of the above-per- 
spectives. 

Though there appears to be a 
greater continuity and little change in 
the social and cultural framework of 


8. Ursula Sharma, ‘Berreman Revisited’, in 
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Indian society, dalits have attempted 
to redefine themselves since the 
1920s. The changed socio-economic 
structure under the British Raj pro- 
vided the context for the dalits' ideo- 
logical rejection of Brahminism and 
even Hinduism. Thus, as Gail Omvedt 
observes, by the 1920s there were 
many adi movements with an ideolo- 
gical claim to being of a *non-Aryan' 
or original Indian; an equalitarian 
tradition began to take off in many 
regions of India. In Andhra, the Adi- 
Andhra Mahajan Sabha claimed that 
the so called panchammas were the 
"original sons of the soil and were 
rulers ofthe country." 


| n Uttar Pradesh, urban occupational 
experience for untouchable groups 
like the Mehtars, Bhangis, Chamars 
and Doms, created a context for the 
revival of the Bhakti movement and 
an ideological assertion of being 
adi-Hindus which became a source 
of denying caste distinctions and 
questioning discrimination. Through 
these means the untouchables argued 
that *bhakti was the religion of the 
original inhabitants and rulers of 
India, the “adi” Hindus, from whom 
the untouchables have descended.’ 
That ‘the Aryans conquered the origi- 
nal population by deceit and manipu- 
lations... those who ardently believed 
in equality were ranked, and ranked 
lowest." Similarly, Punjab too saw 
the formation of an adi-Dharam 
movement, proclaiming the untouch- 
ables as a separate community. 
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These ideologies of difference 
were, however, racial in nature, L.e., 
they viewed the difference between 
the touchables and the untouchables 
in racial terms, as Aryans and non- 
Aryans. Ambedkar, however, rejec- 
ted these ideologies by pointing out 
that there was no racial affinity 
between the Brahmins of Punjab and 
the Brahmins of Madras, that the 
Brahmin of Punjab wasracially ofthe 
same stock as the Chamar of Punjab. 
Hence ‘the caste system does not 
demarcate racial division.''? Thus, 
instead of referring to untouchables 
in adi terms, Ambedkar viewed them 
as ‘broken men’. And instead of the 
racial approach, he stressed the civi- 
lizational conflict in India between 
Hinduism and Buddhism, the former 
representing inegalitarianism and 
oppression, and the latter an advanced 
egalitarian formation.'ó 


А... from these ideological/ 
religious constructions in the initial 
phase, dalit struggles in later years 
came to be centred more on achiev- 
ing social, economic and political 
rights as a source of emancipation. 
Further, in this pursuit dalits have also 
attempted to forge a larger unity of the 
marginalized sections in India. Thus, 
Ambedkar's Independent Laboür 
Party was a step towards forging the 
larger unity of.the oppressed, the 
working class and peasantry to fight 
Brahminism and capitalism. Later, 
through the all India struggle of the 
landless in 1957 andthe Dalit Panther 
movement, dalit politics exhibited 
radical emancipatory leanings aimed 
at structural transformations. How- 
ever, these did not materialize in 
concrete political terms. Thus, ins- 
tead of a large united struggle of the 


14. Ibid. 
15. Quoted in Gail Omvedt, ibid., p. 49. 
16. Ibid. 


Oppressed masses, one witnessed a 
scattered and sporadic nature of dalit 
struggle in India. 


Жой the processes of socio- 
economic change in independent 
India have notaltered the dalits’ expe- 
riences of exploitation and oppres- 
sion, it has nevertheless effectuated 
changes in some of their lives. Apart 
from creating the context for a sense 
of awakening, in questioning the caste 
system and even rejecting Hinduism 
among dalits, these changes have also 
created conditions for theirco-option. 
Though the spread of education and 
government employment has made 
dalits more aware of their plight, it is 
through these processes of social 
mobility that some dalit communities 
have begun to visualize themselves, 
not as separate from the Hindu com- 
munity, butas a part of it. 

Bernard Cohn’s study of Cha- 
mars in Sawai Madhopur is a case in 
point. Cohn pointed out that with 
education came a change in family 
structure, domestic ceremonies and 
religious life of Chamars in Madho- 
pur which showed greater affinity to 
orthodox Hinduism. With the aim of 
raising their caste social status this 
community made a common effort to 
suppress their distinctive traditional 
religion. Their domestic ceremonies, 
such as at the time of naming and mar- 
riage, came to resemble Brahmin cer- 
emonies. !7 Further, for the Jaiswara 
Chamars the changes also meant out- 
lawing beef eating and the wearing of 


Sacred thread, and a construction of 


themselves as ‘Harijan Thakurs' .'* 
Of course, unlikethis attempt of 

claiming a superior status within the 

Hindu framework, Lynch's study of 
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theJatavsof Agrashows thatthe urban 
experience and consequent social 
mobility created the context for this 
group'srejection of notonly thecaste 
system but even Hinduism.” Thus, 
with processes of social mobility and 
change, dalit perceptions of self and 
society haveassumed a morecomplex 
character. Perhaps the diversities and 
complexities of dalit perceptions of 
Indian society could be better grasped 
if viewed in the light of the specific 
experience from Maharashtra. 


M aharashtra has been the site of 
the mostradical dalitassertions. From 
the turn of the present century, dalits 
here have shown signs of awakening 
and protest. However, from the 1920s 
onwards, dalit struggles assumed a 
more decisive character. Under the 
leadership of B.R. Ambedkar, the 
denial of basic rights to dalits became 
an issue in Indian politics. Of course, 
apart from campaigning against 
multi-pronged slavery of dalits, the 
movement also attempted to address 
the larger issues of exploitation and 


oppression suffered by the working 


class and peasantry. Such an orienta- 
tion was present even in the post- 
Ambedkarphase of thedalit movement, 
notably inthe nationwide satyagraha 
of the landless masses in 1957 and 
later during the Dalit Panther move- 
ment. 

However; in addition to cam- 
paigning against socio-economic 
slavery, the dalits desired a life with 
human dignity and self respect. This, 
they were convinced, was not possible 
while remaining within the Hindu fold. 
Hence, on 14 October 1956, there was 
an exodus of dalits to Buddhism. Of 
course, even priortothis incident, some 
sections of the dalit community in 


19. O. Lynch. "Dr. B.R. Ambedkar—M yth and 
Charisma’. in Michael Mahar (ed.). The Untou- 
chables in Contemporary India, The Univer- 
sity of Arizona Press, Arizona, 1972, p. 101. 
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"Maharishtfa had converted to Chris- 


tianity in the hope of achieving human 
dignity and personal well-being. 


Toz the Ambedkar movement 
was largely supported by the Mahars, 
other major dalit groups in the state — 
Matangs and Chambhars — also joined 
it at some time or the other. The 
Chambhars participated in the dalit 
movement during the '20s and '30s. 


However, later, underthe influence of 


the Gandhian politics of ‘integration’ 
they parted ways. The Matangs’ par- 
ticipation in the dalit movement was 
more pronounced during the ' 70s and 
'80s, notably in the Dalit Panther 
movement and also in the namantar 
andolan (agitation for the renaming of 
Marathwada University). However, 
both these groups have largely stayed 
away from conversion to Buddhism. 

The continuation of Chambhars 
within the Hindu fold inan attempt to 
get better treatment and the Matangs’ 
indifference to conversion to Bud- 
dhism created rifts among the dalits in 
Maharashtra. The Mahars, who see 
theirembracing of Buddhismasarejec- 
tion of Hinduism and a march towards 
a more egalitarian and humane cul- 
ture, view these groups as lacking in 
consciousness. Hence, one notices 
different perceptions of Indian soci- 
ety among these groups. 

In order to raise their caste 
status, the Chambhars have, through 
social mobility, made attempts to 
sanskritize their domestic and reli- 
gious ceremonies. The better placed 
among them emulate the lifestyles of 
Brahmins, whereas the less educated 
show enthusiasm in observing Hindu 
festivals. This orientation has created 
grounds for their absorption into 
Hindutva politics and its agenda of 
building a Hindu Rashtra. Even 
Matangs, though following their tra- 
ditional religious practices, i.e. the 
worship of deities such as Khandoba 


and Ambadevi, and some amongthem 

layingclaims to Dravidian culture, are 

nottotally free from Hindu influences. 

Further, in order to gain political power 
they too think that the politics of 
Hindutvacould bea vehicle. Indeed, the 

Chambhars and Matangs who joined 

Hindutva politics have been rewarded 

with seats in the legislature and some 

ministerial berths. However, this 

has not resulted in an end to socio 

economic slavery for the majority,- 
nor has it helped end caste discrimi- 

nation. Rather, it has only resulted in 

their distancing from dalit struggles 

even further. 7 


Tie Mahars’ conversion to Bud- 
dhism in 1956 made them reject the 
low status imposed on them and inten- 
sify their march towards dignity. 
Moreover, it made them staunch crit- 
ics and opponents of Hindu culture 
and politics. However, the unfolding 
of the Buddhist identity during the last 
40 years suggests that in their every- 
day life and cultural practiccs the Bud- 
dhists, as yet, do not show any radical 
departure from the traditional Indian 
(read Hindu) worldview. Indeed, their 
domestic and religious ceremonies 
indicate the observance of new, sim- 
plifted and abbreviated rites (as 
opposed elaborate, lengthy, sans- 
kritized Brahminic rites). 
Moreover, Buddhism, at least 
for the less educated, remains ritual- 
istically centred. Inthe case of the bet- 
ter placed among them it reveals both 
a formation of secular, ‘this worldly’ 
identity, and also an orientation 
towards achieving the purity of mind 
from evil forces. This latter view — 
stress on the mind – of Buddhism 
among some ofthe better-olf, presents 
à dangerous orientation since it 
locates the source of problems within, 
as opposed to the caste discrimination 
and socio-economic oppression expc- 
rienced from the outside. Instead of 


fighting to end slavery experienced 
from the outside, the central preoccu- 
pation, thus, becomes a fight to guard 
the mind fromevil influences. 


I. is necessary to note here that this 


orientation is a departure from the 


conception of Buddhism espoused by 
Ambedkar in his work, The Buddha 
and His Dhamma. Ambedkar’ s inter- 
pretation of Buddhism suggests that 
he viewed it primarily as a social 
ideology, aimed at ushering social 
emancipation in the lives of those con- 
demned to slavery and robbed of basic 
humanity. In his conception, by em- 
bracing Buddhism, dalits would not 
only arrive at a new desirable identity, 
but would receive arightto independent 
critical thinking which they weredenied 
under the Hindu caste system. Above 
all, Ambedkar’s reading of Buddha’s 
dhamma had its roots in Buddha’s 
social message: justice, love, liberty, 
equality and fraternity. 

Identity constructions and for- 
mation of worldviews are not devoid 
of the specific contexts of socio- 
economic conditions people are 
enmeshed into. Hence, dalit identity 
constructions and formation of their 
worldviews should also be seen in the 
light of their socio-economic experi- 
ence. Because of their migration toan 
urban centre (Mumbai) and the con- 
sequent social awakening and stru- 
ggle, dalits in Maharashtra have 
achieved social mobility, mainly in 
terms of education and employment 
in government services and the orga- 
nized sector. Thus, during the '60s, 
"70s and '80s, dalits were absorbed 
into governmental employment and 
semi-government services. However, 
in present times they are being ousted 
from their positions. The policy of lib- 
eralization has rendered the policy of 
reservation redundant. Likewise, their 
access to employment in other orga- 
nized sectors has shrunk drastically. 


Thus, the dalits are experiencing 
new conditions of marginalization 
and subordination. The commonly 
experienced marginalization, how- 
ever, has not became a ground for 
unity. Instead of questioning the state 
and other exploitative and oppressive 
forces of caste society, they perceive 
each other as a cause of their margi- 
nalization. The Matangs’ claim ‘that 
more than the upper castes, the Bud- 
dhists are our greater adversaries, as 
they have monopolized all sources of 
development’; that, ‘we should be 
given a separate quota within the res- 


. ervation quotas’, are demands which 


make little sense if seen in the light 
of the policy of liberalization and 
privatization. 


W ercas the Chambhars have 


exhibited greater allegiance to Hin- 
dutvaand distanced themselves from 
dalit politics and movement, the Bud- 
dhists, though showing firm resis- 
tance to atrocities they experience (as 
the Ramabai Nagar incident indi- 
cates), express their resistance to 
Hindutva politics through the ballot 
box (as the last Lok Sabha and state 
assembly election results show). This 
resistance-lacks awareness of an 
agenda for structural transformation. 
This variation in dalit orientation has 
implications for their goal of ‘annihi- 
lation of castes’ in India. 

With experiences of margina- 
lization and an inability to transform 
the structures which reiterate the 
enslaving experience, dalits do not 
exhibit a common perception but 
necessarily multiple, complex reac- 
tions. Instead of creating acontext for 
dissolving caste differences from 
within, the commonly experienced 
marginalization of dalits has prepared 
the ground for an intensification of 
caste consciousness among them. 
Thus, if the Chambhars feel that the 
‘end of caste is possible only through 


development of (our) caste’, for the 
Matangs too ‘developing our caste’ 
has become a major concern. This 
aim, they feel, could be accomplished 
not through a rejection of Hindutva 
politics but by making use of it for 
political empowerment. Even among 
Buddhists (though they resolutely 
oppose Hindutva) the view that, ‘if 
caste system presents an irrevocable 
reality in India’; ‘if we have to remain 
the sole opponents of upper caste 
dominance; there is no other way but 
to think about “our” development,’ has 
started gaining ground. 


D.. this mean that dalits have 
given up their goal of annihilating 
caste? Perhaps it would be wrong to 
come to such a conclusion. For, with 
the ascendance of the ideology and 
politics of Hindutva, dalits are attemp- 
ting to forge broader ideological and 
political alliances with other oppre- 
ssed groups. Thus, an ideological 
construction such as bahujanwad, 
involvingtheunity of dalits, OBCS and 
other marginalized sections, isenvis- 
aged. However, to the extent that these 
strategies have succeeded, they have 
remained limited to political accom- 
plishments alone. Even in these (as 


the SP-BSP expérience show) there - 


are more perils than promises. For, the 
political awakening among the OBCs 
and their quest for political power 
does not necessarily make themallies 
of dalits in working towards the ‘anni- 
hilation of caste’ 7 

Indeed, in recent times there 
have been attempts to radicalize 
the content of the category ‘dalit’. [t 
envisages a broader unity of all the 
oppressed - dalits, tribals, OBCs, the 
working class, peasantry and women 
~ in ending subjugation, oppression 
and exploitation in Indian society. Of 
course, itis to be seen how far this radi- 
cal ideological content is translated 
into common concrete action. 
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The dalit movement has finally come 
to be recognised as having a potential 
to demystify the Indian nation-state. 
Its varied political configuration has, 
wittingly or unwittingly, catered to 
diverse social assumptions about 
the very nomenclature, composition, 
reach and above all its ideology, espe- 
cially by the caste Hindus. 

Most upper castes ‘imagine’ 
dalit (1.е., people derogatorily called 
SCs and harijans, both in British and 
independent India) as a category of 
exclusivism/sectarianism marked by 
a vindictiveness against caste Hindus. 
Surprisingly the dalits too share such 
an imagination as an easier option, 
particularly given the escalating caste 
Hindu intransigence. This essay atte- 
mpts to understand, both at the theo- 
retical and electoral political level, 
and situate the diverse imaginations 
and praxis of the binary of the ‘self 
(dalits) and the 'other' (caste Hindus) 
in perspective. The location of dalits 
and the caste Hindus as a binary can- 
not be adequately analysed without 
problematising their historicity and 
historiography as vital antecedents. 

When one explores the historic- 
ity of dalits, their ethno-linguistic het- 


Transforming dalit politics 


A GAJENDRAN 


erogeneity is manifested in all their 
socio-cultural features— festivals, reli- 
gion, music, dance, food habits, medi- 
cine system and so on. However, a 
point to be noted is that traditionally 
many dalit communities seem to have 
accepted Buddhist values and incorpo- 
rated them in theirrespective regional 
cultural features, thereby challenging 
the conventional understanding of a 
homogenised process which uprooted 
all dalit communities from their cul- 
tural milieu and accommodated them 
within a sub-continenta! boundary 
called Hindu India. This historicity is 
validated by the increasing archaeo- 
logical evidence from Buddhist sites 
of different centuries which reflect 
dalit culture, as well as by the Buddhist 
dalit movements of the past centuries 
which have left behind the currently 
more privileged textual rc “оға. 

The dalit cultural traditions and 
religious interpretations increasingly 
reveal theirrational and non-dogmatic 
approach to material and religious life. 
Despite caste based persecution, they 
seem to have retained ‘modernity’ in 
their productive processes and 
worldviews. One sees this in their 
ingenuity in food production/agricul- 


ture, craftsmansh ip/artisanship, medi- 
cinal.practices, gastronomy, and 
above all literary excellence, espe- 
cially when confronting the recent his- 
tory of caste Hindu made calamities. 
Theabove dalit historicity which 
views dalits not as ‘objects’ but as 
‘subjects’ and its ‘authenticity’ could 
be brushed aside by a naive reader 
when one deploys the ‘imposed his- 
toricity’ of the ‘other’ to evaluate the 
‘sell’ i.e., ‘dalit historicity’. This 
imposed historicity forces us to view 
dalits only within Hindu homogene- 
ity and not beyond; it imagines dalits 
as a ‘subordinated’ category at the 
sub-continental level, especially after 
the arrival of the British and the free- 
dom movement. The process of dalits 
negotiating with Buddhism, Islam and 
Christianity in different periods of 
history for their own liberal societal 
interests ‘untouched’ by Hinduism, as 
well as their attempts to ward off the 
latter's proselytization through the 
bhakti movement, becomes unhisto- 
rical in a framework conditioned by 
Hinduised historicity. Such a funda- 
mental cultural divide between the 
dalits and the caste Hindus prevents 
the recovery of the ‘self’ vis-à-vis its 
emasculation by ‘the other’. 


Tiss ‘negative’ historicity of the 
dalits was reinforced as ‘authentic’ by 
the academia — Indian and European 
— from the British period onwards. 
Those who studied Sanskrit and hence 
Hindu scriptures, ‘constructed’ a para- 
digm which privileged the caste 
Hindus, enabling thereby the dehis- 
toricisation of other communities, 


especially the dalits. The ‘myths’ of 


the Hindu scriptures, i.e. of the other, 
were (акеп as ‘realistic’ to undermine 
the ‘myths’ of the dalits, i.e. self, as 
‘unrealistic’. ; 
The reinforcement of the roots 
of the caste Hindu centric Akhand 
Bharatcan be traced to the legitimacy 


accorded to it by European scholars. 
Inthisexercise the *voice' of the dalit 


communities was ‘mouthed’ by caste. 


Hindus, especially the Brahmins, as 
they were privileged as the *most 
knowledgeable'. Empirical studies 
were carried out to reinforce the sta- 
tus quo, that is for ‘privileging’ a par- 
ticular historiography. 

The fallout of constructing such 
a dominant history led to a distortion 
of other disciplines as well, especially 
sociology, in a manner so as to ‘sub- 
ordinate orforeclose’ certain cultures in 
order to ‘foreground’ a particular cul- 
ture, viz. the use of conceptual para- 
digms suchas great and little traditions, 
sanskritization, harijanization and so 
on. Evidently it was convenient for both 
the Europeans and the caste Hindus to 
stabilize their respective privileged 
positions through such excercises. 


F. all these reasons, any source 
that valorizes India with its excellence 
in gurukuleducation and knowledges 
of different kinds, especially philoso- 
phy, as an uninterrupted sub continen- 
tal homogeneity, remains suspect as 
aconstruction of ‘the other’ to the dis- 
possession of ‘the self”. This *domes- 
tic colonization’ of the academia 
stretched from the pre-colonial to 
post-colonial ‘histories’ of India. 
The emergence of the subaltern 
school, especially in Indian academia, 
raised hopes about recovering the sub- 
ordinated cultures of the sub conti- 
nent. However, as Rosalind O’ Hanlon 
has cautioned, many of the writings 
could not recover the dalits as ‘sub- 


jects’; they were retained as ‘objects’ 


reflecting the ‘pitying images’ of the 
subaltern specialists within a homo- 
geneous paradigm, rather than pro- 
vide an appreciation of alternative 
heterogeneous cultural existence in 
the sub-continent. 

The present day dalit politics 
cannot be understood in its entirety 


if the aforesaid underpinnings are 
ignored. Historical sociology reveals 
the permanent dialectic between dalits 
and caste Hindus, of course, with the 
latter projecting an enduring success 
story of subjugating the former. But 
the unfolding myriad dalit ideologies 
and movements seem to point towards 
an essentially ‘transformatory’ philo- 
sophy which is ‘liberatory’ not merely 
of the ‘self’ but of the ‘other’ as well. 

There are adequate reasons, 
currently, such as the caste Hindus 
celebrating the 50th year of their inde- 
pendence with the Jehanabad killings 
of dalits; the media, controlled by 
caste Hindus, ridiculing the demands 
and politics of the dalits through car- 
toons and headlines; the present politi- 
cal structure continuing to favour 
caste Hindus for political and admin- 
istrative positions against dalits and 
so on, for dalits to react with as ‘exclu- 
sivist' an ideology as theirtormentors 
hold. However, the essence of dalit 
political moorings point to something 
different. 


T invention of categories such as 
bahujan or dalit-bahujan, usher in the 
plausibility of a progressive agenda 
of transforming Indian society as a 
whole (including dalits). So far the 
political processes in the sub conti- 
nent, at least in the modern period, 
have sustained a political structure 
favouring the top rungs of the Hindu 
social order despite pretensions of 
adopting diverse ideological orienta- 
tions. In such a setting the category 
bahujan sought to upset the applecart 
of pro-caste Hindu politics. It actua- 
lised in electoral politics what Phule 
began in 19th century Maharashtra as 
а social reform movement and what 
Ambedkarcontemplated in his politi- 
cal experiments of the 1940s. 

While accepting the prevalence 
of acaste order it sought to subvert the 
benefits accruing perpetually to the 
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top rungs by. uniting the lower rungs. 
Itaimed to conscientise the non-caste 
Hindus, subsumed within the Hindu 
social structure degradingly as back- 
wards, scheduled castes or adivasis, 
into a conglomeration of the ‘suffer- 
ers’, hence advocating the need to 
come together. The mere numerical 
strength of these victims, per se, was 
sought to be made use of to question 
the predominance of a minuscule 
minority likethe Brahmins. Neverthe- 
less, questions regarding the culture 
of the subordinated majority within 
the Hindu order were not problema- 
tised though the category was sensitive 
to the oppressions of other religio- 
cultural moorings by the'caste struc- 
ture. Hence it advocated ünification 
with all victims ofcasteism; | 


I he category’s prime focus was to 


point out,the marginalisation of the 
majority by the minority caste Hindu 
groups. The present condition was 
sought to be changed through elec- 
toral politics which would empower 
the victims to réstructure the socio- 
economic orderfavouring the savarnas, 
as the bahujans would reign. Despite 
its scathing indictment of the casteists, 
however, the bahujan category pro- 
vided the space for the ‘reformed’ 
among the caste Hindus not merely to 
participate but also to represent the 
victims’ cause of dismantling the 
caste structure. Е 
Thefactthat post-colonialIndia 
experienced this unprecedented suc- 
cessful assertion by dalits, that too 
electorally through the bahujan cate- 
gory, affirms its intellectual under- 
standing of transforming not merely 
itself but also the BCs, adivasis and 
other religious groups, as also the 
savarnas whorealizetheir predicament. 
The accusation that it is sectarian 
appears to be merely an interpretation 


of those intellectual and electoral, 


forces which are now being exposed 


Dalit 


for their agenda of marginalisation, 
which feared even the merearresting of 
caste-based age old socio-economic 
privileges as retribution, which sup- 
ported a political category that would 
not disturb the present beneficiaries of 
the caste structure but would support 
astatus quo. 


|: the assurance of creating a space 
for dignity and prosperity to groups 
such as dalits can be betrayed by a 
mere installation of democratic insti- 
tutions, even without Indian society 
undoing its undemocratic caste struc- 
ture which determines the distributive 
mechanisms, that is in itself trans- 
formatory. If the dalits can ally with 
the backwards and other religious 
groups who have been victims of 
Hindutva under the umbrella of 
bahujan, we may witness a major 
transformation in India’s political 
economy. | 

Even if the transformative capa- 
bility of the category is limited to 
upsetting a few privileged castes, it is 
sufficient to prove its pathbreaking 
nature. For, the category creates ave- 
nues for those marginalised to share 
the political space, unseen so far by the 
diverse movements, including the 
much celebrated national movement. 

The term dalit-bahujans repre- 
sents yetanother category with trans- 
formative significance. While it 
recognizes all the foundations of the 
bahujan category, it emphasises two 
important aspects: one, it supports the 
progressive logic that the most 
marginalised should be giventhe lead- 
ership of the movement. It highlights 
therole ofthe caste Hindu leadership, 
especially the Brahmins from the 
*rightists' to the ‘radical leftists’, in 
perpetuating caste. Therefore, it fore- 
grounds dalits among the bahujans 
of diverse marginalised castes and 
religious groups as those who have 
suffered most. 


Second, as against the strangle- 
hold of Hinduisation of the economy 
and hence politics, it counter-argues 
for ‘dalitisation’, i.e. incorporating 
gender parity, dignity of labour, hori- 
zontal division of labour, heterodox 
interpretation of socio-religious val- 
ues, the understanding and practice 
of gastronomic practices suchas beef 
eating and pork eating to undo the 
politics of vegetarianism, and so on. 
Instead of accepting an iron curtain it 
calls for caste Hindus to shed their 
inhuman existence and assume 'sub- 
jectpositions' within the humane val- 
ues of the marginalised cultures. 
Therefore, any sectarian organisa- 
tionof dalit-bahujans is antithetical to 
the very principles of this category. 
Rather, it provides a chance for the 
aggressorsto redeem themselves. 


2 


Tie philosophical worthiness of 
the aforesaid categories as ‘inclusive’ 
is yet to be realized in its totality by 
Indian-society, especially in juxta- 
position to the ‘éxclusive’ unworthi- 
ness of the dominant paradigm and its 
politics. Such a realization is enor- 
mously hampered by the guilt and 
deprivation oriented paranoia of the 
privileged groups, now facing the 
agenda of transformation because of 
the revolutionary awakening among 
the masses against а casteist social 
structure. 

This paranoia is perceptible, be 
it in a lay caste Hindu or an intellec- 
tual. It is further aggravated because 
dalits prescribe not merely an alterna- 
tivetransformative paradigm butalso 
theassumption of leadership. To ward 
off such threats to the status quo, the 
caste Hindus seem to have dismissed 
“АП such efforts' by the marginalised 


. as sectarian. Or patronisingly,consid- 


ered them a disturbance by the frag- 
ments, the fringes which need to be 
assuaged by sharing ‘assurances’ ofa 
slightly bigger slice. 


Even though the invention of 
categories such as bahujans, dalit- 
bahujans and so on, have paradigmatic 
significance at the sub-continental 
level, nevertheless, the emergence 
of transformative categories, first, 
from outside the caste structure and 
second, through excavating the dehis- 
toricised past, hence the present and 
future of the marginalised communi- 
lies, seems more likely at the diverse 
regional levels. This implies that there 
is aneed to recognize the diversity of 
marginalised groups such as dalits, as 
determined by their ‘ethno-cultural 
niches’, 


i pa fact that India is yet to witness 
a homogeneous dalit movement, 
which would not merely assure elec- 
toral victory but also cultural renaissa- 
nce of every dalit community, merits 
introspection. Those most prone to 
fantasize a monoculture of the sub- 
continent are the caste Hindus. Their 
political formulation received its 
severest beating with the collapse of 
the Congress party, notwithstanding its 
appeal to diverse cultures, especially 
dalits. The bubble of the BJP (doing 
what the Congress did in a camou- 
flaged manner, i.e. its Hindutva 
project), is bound to be burst by none 
other than their victims—dalits—in the 
future, ifnotnow. 

Because the dalit categories 
appear most capable of raising ques- 
tions about the caste edifice of Hindu- 
ism itself, they problematise the 
romantic agenda of delegitimizing the 
caste structure through secularism. 
Unfortunately, being oblivious to 
such realities makes the dalits pursue 
either an all-India politics with merely 


immediate electoral calculations ` 


sincethey are notbacked by a positive 
homogeneous cultural discourse, or 
resort to ‘constructing’ a ‘mono-dalit 
cultural discourse’ subcontinentally. 
Hither way, the possibility of dalits 


succeeding in their long term political 
interests seems afar cry. 

Had the undoing of the caste 
structure been possible merely through 
objective electoral politics, it would 
not have been as daunting as it is. 
Rather, we face a cultural manifesta- 
tion influencing and gaining legiti- 
macy, even through the electoral 
process. The caste Hindus engage in 
propagandisingcultural symbols such 
as Ram, Ramayana or Mahabharata, 
which are then galvanized in electoral 
politics through rath yatras, through 
claims that these symbols are descen- 
dants of a history and subcontinental 
culture to manipulate the electorate. 
The electoral victory, in turn, is used 
to perpetuate such a ‘memory’ through 
politics, especially education. Of 
course, such a Hinduisation of the 
subcontinent is challenged as arecent 
fantasy. Hence the electoral reversal 
of the BJP, which is and will continue 
to be seen, as an organization of caste 
Hindu forces. 


| f influencing electoral politics 
through cultural variables is a truism 
then the chances of dalit groups 
assuming a sub-continental, homoge- 
neous, positive alternative cultural 
discourse is doubtful. Further, a mono- 
dalitcultural discourse may welluproot 
the natural regionalised cultural stren- 
gths ofthe dalits as possessing oral and 
written traditions and knowledges of 
their own, i.e., music, food, medicine, 
agriculture, hunting, fishing and so on. 
A majorconsequenceof such anuproot- 
ing is that they will lose their ‘positive 
history’. Reliance will have to be placed 
on sources suchas Hindu scriptures and 
narratives whose agendais to bequeath 
a ‘negative history’ for dehistoricising 
groups such as dalits, and valourise the 
subcontinental politics of the dominant 
castes as true history. 

On the contrary, a dalit politics 
which situates itself in its respective 


ethno-linguistic context and articu- 
lates a cultural significance which 
would encompass everyone — from 
the decasteised to the caste Hindus 
—has enormous significance. A com- 
munity’s knowledge systems and cul- 
tural values are rooted in its linguistic 
evolution. Dalit groups, despite the 
casteist onslaught, have survived, that 
too more humanely. It means that they 
have always possessed alternative 
knowledge systems vis-à-vis the dis- 
criminating Brahminical values. And 
these can only be deciphered from 
their linguistic structures (oral and 
written) and not from the Brahminical 
scriptures. 


S... the linguistic formations in 
the subcontinenthave incorporated the 
dalits with other low caste people as 
one culture, itis important to unearth 
the contributions of the literateurs, 
medicine persons, musicians, agri- 
culturists and craftspersons from the 
so-called lower castes (dalits) in 
shaping an alternative culture, both 
preceding and influencing the Dravi- 
dian movement in diverse ethnic 
contexts. Such an exercise would 
help dalits restore their self determi- 
nation. f 

Such an endeavour for the res- 
toration oftheir positive history hás so 
far not been forcefully articulated by 
the dalits, primarily because they have 
shied away from shedding whatever 
was defined as nationality, national- 
ism and national development. Pre- 
venting this damage is central to the 
restoration oftheir non-Hindu cultural 
values. Such an articulation would 
automatically undo the stronghold of 
the caste Hindu subcontinental poli- 
tics because of the demystification of 
the latter's fantacized historicity, from 
which they derive strength for their 
electoral politics. As for the dalits it 
would be a liberatory rediscovery of 
theircultures. 
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Dalit 


The roots of dalit 
consciousness 


ELEANOR ZELLIOT 


THIS essay attempts to briefly look at 
the factors which set off adalit move- 
ment, defined simply as a group of 
dalits who attempt overa period of time 
to establish an egalitarian place for 
themselves in modern society. More 
specifically, the essay deals at greater 
length with those factors that sustain the 
movement, the roots of consciousness, 
which allow pride, self-respect and a 
vision of the future. The word dalit in 
this context includes all those from 
ex-untouchable communities — Hindu, 
Christian and Buddhist — who define 
themselves first as dalit (oppressed) 
rather than as harijan, untouchable, or 
by their caste name. Itisaname chosen 
by the groups themselves and indicates 
apolitical and social awareness. 

The source of adalit movement 
can be economic, either new opportu- 
nities or the denial of one important to 
the group. (For instance, in the case 
of the Maharashtrian movement, It 
was new opportunities in Bombay, 
Nagpur and smaller towns that were 
notattached to the ‘inferior village ser- 


vant’ role, and also the loss of military 
recruitment as the British evolved 
their ‘martial race’ theory for their 
armies.) It can be legitimization by 
high caste Hindu reformers, although 
that is not by any means a certain 
stimulus. Itcan be the product of lead- 
ers within the group who by achance 
of education orexposure to new ideas 
set outonanew path. 

In the contemporary period it 
may be a critical mass of educated 
dalits. Or it might be a significant 
insult that triggers a unified response. 
Whatever the cause, and this is the 
key, it results in an idea of self-worth 
which is not recognized in the society 
around the group. And at this point, 
a movement is formed and subse- 
quently uses the historic or the mythic 
past to produce the images which sus- 
tain the movement. Individuals in all 
castes have asserted their human 
rights and sought change; this essay 
deals with dalits in groups. 

In the Indian situation, while 
there are a number of movements 


V 


——— 


among specific untouchable or dalit 
castes, one also comes across other 
castes who, although they may feel 


oppression, have evolved no path of ' 


protest or change. These groups too 
have their source of pride, which may 
beequally mythicorhistoric. 


А. ап example, is the story of an 
untouchablecaste in a Bengali village 
which is desperately poorand in need 
of economic improvement. They are 
а proud group, but their pride is 
founded in their religious duty of car- 
ryingthe Goddess Durga's palanquin, 
and that they continue to do. This is 
recognized as essential forthe village, 
and that is enough for the untouch- 
ables involved! They feel important, 
connected to the world around them, 
and there is no impetus for change. 

The movements I have in mind 
as I try to theorize about change are 
the older movements of the Adi-Dharm 
of Punjab and U.P., the Satnami of 
Chhatisgarh, the Narayana Guru 
movement in Kerala (although the 
Ezhavas were no longer considered 
untouchable by 1930) and in the con- 
temporary period the dalit movement 
in Karnataka, the rise of a dalit Chris- 
tian movement in Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Pradesh, the phenomenon 
of Kanshi Ram, Mayawati and the 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) in Uttar 
Pradesh, the new political thrust in 
Tamil Nadu and, of course, the dalits 
of Maharashtra with their ever more 
creative forays into the modern world 
of education and culture. 

lam not clear about the factors 
that produced each of these move- 
ments, except for the Maharashtra 
movement, nor the historic or mythic 
elements of their beliefs about them- 
selves. What I can do is to note those 


|. This story was told me by Krishna Soman 
who is now working on women’s concerns at 
the Indian Social Institute. New Delhi. 


2. Sec my From Untouchable to Dalit: Essays 


instances in which a mythic past does 
not produce a movement for change, 
analyze factors accepted and rejected 
in the building of the Ambedkar 
movement in Maharashtra, speculate 
on elements of the past that serve in 
some areas as catalysts and not in 
others, and end with a view of the 
present place of the larger than life 
B.R. Ambedkar as the new element 
in movements all over India. A 
recent seminar in New Delhi at the 


Jawaharlal Nehru University on. 


Ambedkar in Retrospect brought 
together dozens of scholars, and some 
of them, those from south India in par- 


. ticular, encouraged me to stress the 


cultural aspect of the post-Ambedkar 
dalit movements. 


F.. there are a number of inter- 
esting uses ofthe pastamong untouch- 
able groups which do result in pride 
and often a sense of identity but not in 
any change. The prime example, per- 
haps, is that of the Bhangis who find 
meaning in their chosen name of 
Balmiki, referring to the author of 
theepic, The Ramayana. There seems 
to.be no perceptible effort among 
Balmikis to change their role in soci- 
ety as Sweepers and removers of 
human waste, although individual 
Balmikis have certainly changed their 
status in society. Ravidas, the 16th 
century Chamar saint-poet who is 
famous throughout the north and in 
Maharashtra, is both used as a name 
for certain groups of Chamars (leather 
workers) and as theirclaim to historic 
worth. Ravidas temples dot the north, 
anda grand temple is being built at the 
end of the line (downriver) of temples 
on the ghats of Varanasi, a temple 
begun by Jagjivan Ram when he was 
at the centre of Congress power. But 
the Chamars are seeking anew power 


through political means іп the name of 


on the Ambedkar Movement. Manohar. New 
Delhi, 2nd edition 1998, first published 1992. 


the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) in Uttar 
Pradesh, not through Ravidas. 


А. incident in Maharashtra under- 
lines the limits of Ravidas as a cata- 
lyst. The saint, known there as Rohidas, 
is famous among the Chambhars of 
Maharashtra as their saint, even 
though they are Marathi and not Hindi 
speakers. In the grand pilgrimage to 
Pandharpur, the best known of Maha- 
rashtra’s religious events, Chambhars 
became part of the palki (procession 
of palanquins) leading Alandi, the 
most honored of all palkis. Until some 
20 years ago, Chambhars marched in 


their dindi (a smaller group of devo- - 


tees within the palki) in front of the 
white horse which symbolizes the 
eternal presence of Dnyaneshwar, 
founder of the Pandharpur bhakti 
movement. : 

: Since all other dindis marched 
behind the horse, with the Brahmin 
dindi at the very end of the long pro- 
cession, they instituted a movement, 
including a legal case, to move their 
dindi behind the horse. And now the 
Rohidas dindi right moves behind the 
horse, followed by all the others, with 
the Brahmins at the end of the palki. 
Asthe most important palki, its place 
is at the very end of the long line of 
palkis which march from the gather- 
ing point outside Pandharpur into the 
city. 

Rohidas does encourage some 
movements; his dharmashala in the 
town of Pandharpur is also a centre of 
teaching and is a lively place filled 
with students. In the north, Rohidas 
temples are statements of pride and 
gathering places. Buta modern move- 
ment of the masses in his name seems 


3. Anarticle Бу Irawati Karve. ‘On the Road’, 
best reproduces the spirit of the Pandharpur 
pilgrimage, including its adherence to caste. 
It has been most recently reprinted in The 
Experience of Hinduism, edited by Eleanor 
Zelliotand Maxine Berntsen. State University 
of New York Press, Albany, 1988. 
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unlikely.Inthe meantime, Chambhars 
in Maharashtra have chosen to be 
called by the more Sanskritic name of 
Chamakar, while Chamars in the 
north often prefer the name of their 
saint, Ravidas. 


B example from the bhakti 
movement, India's most egalitarian 
religious period, isthe significance of 
the Tamil untouchable saint Nandanar 
to untouchables in the Kolar Gold 
Fields. They see Nandanar, who fina- 
lly entered the temple after much effort 
and was engulfed in the image of 
Shiva, as part of the Shiva Nataraj ico- 
nography. Many images of the danc- 
ing Shiva show flame-like waves 
flowing from his waist or hips, and for 
this group of devotees, those waves 
are their beloved Nandanar, part of 
God himself. 

According to Partha Mukta, 
Mirabai serves as a woman who suf- 
fered as does an untouchable group in 
Gujarat and she is revered as symbo- 
lising hope and comfort in their lives. 
Devotion to Ram in an intense way 
serves as an identity for an untouch- 
able group in the Hindi belt, accord- 
ing to Ramdas Lamb. Ghashidas, 
founderoftheSatnamis of Chhatisgarh, 
is sometimes seen as an incarnation of 
Buddha, Shankaracharya and Ravidas, 
according to Saurabh Dube. These 
associations with saints and gods can 
be very powerful. Until the coming of 
Ambedkaron thescene in Maharashtra, 
Mahars found their saint of the 14th 
century, Cokhamela, a very meaning- 
ful reference point for their piety and 
worth. Although Cokhamela pro- 
tested against the very idea of purity 
and pollution, he also blamed his birth 
in an untouchable caste on sin in a 
previous birth. This justification for 
untouchability was not acceptable to 


Ambedkar, or any modern reformer. 


4. Story related by Vasudha Narayanan. 


Dalit 


As I look for the symbols that 
create that all important quality of self- 
respect, I find that most untouchable 
castes do have some source of pride. 
The culture of those on the bottom is 
not yet a subject of current serious 
scholarship. But, especially in the 
South, there seems to be a new trend 
of looking at the folk culture of vari- 
ous groups. Pariah after all means 
‘drum’, and a pariah has brought the 
traditional drumming of his caste into 
the Tamil movie industry. The Tamil 
Theological Seminary in Madurai has 
videotaped the traditional culture in 
the untouchable quarters of a village, 
and Henry Tyagaraj of the Dalit Lib- 
eration Education Trusttakes a group 
of American students from the Semes- 
ter at Sea programme to a Tamil vil- 
lage for an evening of dalit folk cul- 
ture every year. This interest in folk 
culture is a link between the masses 
and the elite, and may become one of 
the sources for pride in a more sophis- 
ticated way than itnow is. 


К... Ilaiah has written atlength 
about the gods and goddesses of those 
whoare, according to his research, not 
Hindus. The dalitbahujan peoples 
have a separate culture and philosophy 
as well as a political economy which 
involves working with their hands.” 
Ilaiah feels that ‘the dalit wadas and the 
cultural life that dalits live has a power- 
ful potential to become universal... 
dalit music, songs and... dance... сап 
produce many Gaddars, many 
Illayarajas, itcan produce many intel- 
lectuals whose knowledge is much 
more explosive.'* 

Тһе bhakti movement, the ser- 
vice of untouchables in the British 
army, folk myths, and 19th century 


5. See Why | am not a Hindu: A Suddra Cri- 
tique of Hindutva Philosophy, Culture and 
Political Economy, Samya, Calcutta, 1996. 


6. Ambedkarism and the Indian Counter 
Culture. Paper presented by Kancha Ilaiah at 


thought, both British and Indian, 
created many symbols that could be 
pressed into the service of a dalit 


“movement in Maharashtra. I have 


noted that the 14th century Mahar 
saint, Cokhamela, was in the late 19th 
and early 20th century a symbol of 
religious worth. Some Mahars called 
themselves Cokhamela (as Chamars 
inthe Northcall themselves Ravidasis). 
Hostels and schools were started in 
his name. Poems challenged Mahars 
to be as brave as he was and to enter 
thetemple. 


B. with Ambedkar's perception 
of Cokhamela's limitations, espe- 
cially the saints’ acceptance of karma, 
and the fact that no untouchable could 
enter the temple at Pandharpur but had 
to stop at the samadhi of Cokhamela 
at the foot of the great door, the use- 
fulness of this symbol as a dynamic 
catalyst ceased. His importance now 
is to scholars from the community! A 
number of them are working on 
Cokhamela for Ph.D. degrees; there is 
interest in his wife, sister, son and 
brother-in-law as an unusual family of 
bhaktas; there is belief in some quar- 
ters that Pandharpur was actually 
originally a Buddhist site. 

A belief that was important in 
the 19th century, and surfaces today 
both in Maharashtra and in other 
states, is the idea that untouchables 
were ‘lords of the land’, the original 
dwellers and rulers of the country, dis- 
placed by the Aryan invaders. Again, 
this is an idea which was not part of 
the belief structures that Ambedkar 
built. It might have been his know- 
ledge of the race situation in America, 


the ‘Ambedkarin Retrospect’ conference held 
at Jawaharlal Nehru University. New Delhi, 
27-29 August 1998, p. 17. Gaddar is a folk 
singer of great popularity in Andhra Pradesh. 
Ilayaraja is a music director in Tamil films 
who has introduced thc folk drumming of 
pariahs as an important art and with great 
effectiveness. 


gained because Columbia University, 
where he spent three years, is on the 
edge of the huge black area called 
Harlem. It might also have been his 
firm belief that all peoples are ethni- 
cally divided, and that Indian peoples 
are not in any special way divided 
between Aryan and non-Aryan. 


S... Indiaalso hastribal peoples, 
indigenous groups called adivasi (first 
dwellers), some of whom do have a 
different language from either the 
North or South languages, it makes 
it difficult to think of peoples as 
integrated into economic life as are 
untouchables as a separate race. 
Ambedkar's theory was that Aryans 
mixed with local peoples from their 
early incursions into India, and that 
untouchables were at one time Bud- 
dhists, forced to live outside the vil- 
lage in penury when Brahmanical 
religion became strong, probably 
around the 4th century A.D. 

There are stories of heroic sac- 
rifices by Mahars such as that of 
Amrutnak, who mutilated himself 
when he wentto search for the Queen, 
lest it be thought he had seduced her, 
or she him, on the way back from her 
captors to the palace. Stories of sacri- 
fice appear in the various Gazetteers 
and аге common to untouchable 
groups everywhere, but do not figure 
much in modern identity building. A 
hero such as Lahuji Mang, a wrestler 
and physical trainer associated with 
Mahatma Jyotiba Phule, a 19th cen- 
tury radical reformer in Maharashtra, 
is emerging as a hero to the Mangs, 
whose movement fora place in the sun 
is Just beginning." 

A symbol used early in the 20th 
century by pre-Ambedkar reformers 
came from British history. The Eng- 
lish parliament had been opened to the 
common people almost a hundred 


7. The Mangs also claim a modern author, 
Annabhau Sathe. whose fiction contains 


years before, argued Shivran Janba 
Kamble, a butler in the Masonic Hall 
in Pune and an early educator and 
spokesman. So why couldn’t the Bri- 
tish in India open the democrati- 
zing process to India’s low classes? 
Ambedkar continued this idea of find- 
ing parallels in other countries, or uni- 
versal principles from a collection 
of varied cultures. The Dalit Panthers, 
a militant group of young poets in 
Bombay in the early 1970s, clearly 
took inspiration from America’s 
Black Panthers. My feeling is that the 
life of comparable groups in Europe 
or America may have considerable 
value as a stimulus even below the 
elite level. 


Т. most meaningful symbol for 
the Mahars of Maharashtra was that of 
military service. There actually were 
guards for the forts ofthe 17th century 
King Shivaji from untouchable castes, 
but it was service in thé British army 
which became mythic, and it was 
denial of that opportunity in the latter 
part of the [9th century which trig- 
gered the first attempt by a Mahar to 
appeal to the British government. The 
petition of Gopal Baba Walangkar 
was carefully drafted but never sent, 
evidently through lack of courage 
among the retired armymen he con- 
tacted. 

The idea of militant bravery 
became ever more important, how- 
ever, and inthe 1920s Ambedkartook 
a group of his followers to a pillar in 
the village of Koregaon outside Pune 
which commemorated the victory of 
the British over the Peshwa of the 
Marathaempire in 1818. The name of 
every soldier who fell in the battle, 
British and Indian; is engraved on the 
Koregaon pillar.* 





storics of carly Mang nationalist herocs. and 
itis Annabhau’s statue which occupies a proud 
place in Pune as a symbol of the Mangs' cre- 
ativity. 


. . The Koregaon pillar became a 
symbol of Mahar militancy and bra- 


‘very. When a Mahar regiment was 


added to the British Army roster in 
1942, the caps bore an image of the 
Koregaon pillar(changed when India 
became independent). When the Dalit 
Panthers were born, the Pune branch 
members would bicycle out to the 
Koregaon pillar for inspiration. 


N.. on І January, therc is an all- 
day celebration of the Ambedkar 
movement, which includes speeches 
by politicians, marches by various 
local Samata Sena (equality army) 
groups, Buddhist vandana (Pali 
chanting), displays of Buddhist and 
Ambedkar literature and cassettes, 
and a fair for the children. It is a mas- 
siveaffairwith groupscoming by truck, 
rickshaw, bicycle, on foot (some carry- 
ing torches), bus—any way, in the thou- 
sands. The importance of Koregaon 
must be seen in the past of the untou- 
chables. Subservient, uneducated, 
considered inferior in every way, 
untouchable castes must build a new 
courage before they can challenge the 
hierarchical system. 

Although military service has 
been of immense importance in 
Maharashtra, the fact that untouch- 
ables in Madras were important com- 
ponents of the sappers and miners in 
thatarmy seems not to have been used 
to build anew image. In Maharashtra, 
a Chambhar cricketer, P. Balu, was 
спе of the best players in India and 
probably also in England, in the first 
quarter of this century. Though a val- 
ued player he was not allowed to 
become captain. Ambedkar felici- 
tated his victories, and he remained a 





8. Is the Koregaon pillar unique? Or can the 
names of those especially commemorated by 
the British be found in other battle sites in 
India? There are names of Jews and Muslims 
as well as Mahars (and others) onthe Korcgaon 
pillar. 
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member of the Ambedkar movement 
until the conversion announcement in 
1935. (Atthis time, most Chambhars 
left, protesting against ofthe rejection 
of Hinduism.) Given the importance 
of blacks in sports in the U.S. toasense 
ofachievement and worth, it is strange 
that P. Balu has not been accorded a 
hero’s role in Maharashtra. 


M ahars and Mangs were known 
for their musical abilities. A proverb 
often quoted:is: In the Brahmin home, 
books; in the Maratha home, grain; in 
the Mahar home, song. But although 
there is always music, usually by 


semi-professional groups, at the occa- - 


sions of Buddha Jayanti, Ambedkar 
Jayanti and other gatherings, little 
is made of past talent. The ja/sa, a 
musical and theatrical presentation 
of ideas, was a feature of the early 
Ambedkar movement but like the 
folk drama called tamasha, which 
was largely in Mahar hands; it no 
longer is of ideological importance. 
Noris the unique religious role of the 
Maharas the potraj servant of Mariai, 
goddess of pestilence. Her temple is 
always located in the maharwada 
in Maharashtra, but by and large it is 
Mangs who now perform her service. 
Mangs also continue to play at wed- 
dings in semi-westernized bands. 
I think that when these entertain- 
ment abilities are seen as service at 
the behest of upper castes, they lose 
their ability to promote dalit cons- 
ciousness. 

In Maharashtra, ever since he 
began his newspapers and confer- 
ences in the 1920s and in most other 
parts of India since his death, 
Ambedkar has been the all-important 
symbol in the creation of dalit con- 
sciousness. The examples are legion. 
His statue is placed on land reclaimed 
fordalits from caste Hindu usurpation 
in Tamil Nadu. Town councils put up 
bronze images to acknowledge the 


Dalit 


importance of their dalit populations. 
Slum dwellers and villagers alike 
make plaster images, complete with 
spectacles, to state their loyalties. Uni- 
versities and research institutes from 
Delhi to Madurai are named after him. 
A dalit woman doctor from Andhra 
spent seven years of her life, leaving 
herclinic and her son in thecareof her 


supportive husband, and made the fin- . 


estfilmon the life of Ambedkar so far 
produced. The books and the poems 
on Ambedkar, both from without 
and within the movement, proliferate. 
And when dalits go too far in challeng- 
ing the status quo, the image of 
Ambedkar is attacked. 


Tie meaning of this symbol of the 
statue or the photo grows from the 
life and work of B.R. Ambedkar. The 
image is always clad ina western suit, 
white shirt, red tie, pen in pocket, book 
in hand. The image usually represents 
Ambedkar with an upraised arm, 
teaching or declaring the message of 
courage and equality. It stands erect, 
unmoving. This is what the image rep- 
resents: education, success, contribu- 
tion to the political world of India, 
courage, empowerment through res- 
ervations, protection through a rela- 
tionship to government, ‘one of us’ 
who was not only important perso- 


nally but was important to India. The. 


book the image of Ambedkar carries 
is the Constitution, and his role as 
chairman of the drafting committee 
has assumed great importance and 
symbolic value. He is without specific 
caste. He is dalit of dalits. He has no 
identity as a Maharashtrian. He is all 
India. 

This overpowering image of 


Ambedkar does not obliterate other. 


‘roots of dalit consciousness.’ Rather 
it encourages dalits to look for the 
abilities, the talents, the triumphs, 
both of the historic past and at the folk- 
lore of the village as well. 


IN the Indian sub-continent, caste is 
considered a special social category. 
Itisrarely analysed by social scientists 
as an economic category, notwith- 
standing the fact that though its mani- 
festation is social, its essence is purely 
economic. In fact, the social anthro- 
pologist, H.W.Wiser, who examined 
caste and introduced the concept of 


jajmani for the first time in the 1930s, 


analysed the transactions between 
different castes in a village in purely 
economic terms. 

The real transactions between 
brahmins and kshatriyas, between the 
dvijas and other servile castes, and 
among the servile and untouchable 
castes were found to be purely eco- 
nomic in nature. Wiser estimated the 
value of products and services trans- 
acted between castes in Kalimpur vil- 
lage and established that the brahmin 
provided only intangible services and 
took the highest value of goods and 
services from others. At the lowest 
level, the untouchable provided the 
maximum value in terms of goods and 
services and in return received the 
lowest value. If these values are trans- 


Caste and economic reforms 


K.S.CHALAM 


lated as returns on each caste’s stock 
of property, the concept of caste as an 
economic category becomes clear. 

Marx has argued that social rela- 
tions are always embedded in eco- 
nomic relations whichare nothing but 
property relations. In this context, 
caste is coterminous with property in 
India. However, considering the 
Hindu caste as property has certain 
limitations. The character of property 
as a thing to exchange with others or 
sell to outsiders is extremely limited. 
Caste should be considered acommu- 
nal possession and notas private prop- 
erty. Wiser posits that caste was a 
corruption ofthe ancient custom of com- 
munal ownership under the control 
ofthepanchayat. In other words, caste 
is a Hindu category of property with 
the brahmin possessing the highest 
value and the untouchable assigned 
thelowest. —— 

Viewed from this angle, the 
caste system as described by Ketakar 
and adopted by Ambedkar does not 
represent a division of labour. It is a 
division of groups of people with each 
assigned a particulareconomic value. 
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The castes, being economic entities, 
accumulated these values over a 
period of time. But, the Hindu super- 
structure which protected this eco- 
nomic caste base did not allow the 
non-dvija castes to accumulate and 
capitalise their value. The dvijacastes 
of brahmin, kshatriyaand vaisya were 
given the right to education, assets, 
weapons and so on, which naturally 
accumulated (maybe primitive accu- 
mulation) capital overa period of time 
and improved the value of their human 
capital. This was denied to the sudras 
and untouchables. As a result, the 
social manifestation of unequal 
exchange between castes has in fact 
an economic base, as caste is synthe- 
sised as property in India. 


Cs being a property of a group 
of people, could be utilised tothe advan- 
tage of the members of the group. It 
has been used to exploit others as also 
to empower one’s own group. These 
concepts have been used here to under- 
stand the economic power of the domi- 
nant dvija castes, particularly the 
brahmin caste in India today. 

In modern democratic societies, 
the struggle between different politi- 
cal groups is ultimately over the dis- 
tribution of resources. Those who 
succeed end up controlling resources 
which enables them to provide patron- 
age. In India, the brahmins have 
played the role of arbiters and thereby 
enjoyed the patronage of whoever 
wins out. Kautilya, a brahmin intellec- 
tual, laid the foundation fora brahmi- 
nical political economy much before 
the emergence of western economic 
theory. 

Kautilya’s political economy 
was based on a principle that every 
person is dishonest as against the 
Western notion that human beings are 
rational. The Arthasastra details how 
the state should generate revenue and 
how it should be spent. In the state 


Dalit 


hierarchy, ministers enjoyed the high- 
est status followed by the purohit 
(priest). Generally both were from 
the brahmin community. Kautilya 
observed that the king could cheat 
people in generating revenue for the 
exchequer. These Kautilyan prin- 
ciples were followed by most kings til] 
the emergence of an urban economy. 

Theemergence of amanufactur- 
ing sector and an urban economy can 
be traced to the Muslim rule in the 
middle ages. But the Muslim rulers 
too employed brahmins to interpret 
the dharmasastras and consequently 
brahmin hegemony continued even 
during the Muslim rule. Brahmin 
scholars mastered Persian, the court 
language. Many of the munsabdars 
were brahmins. Unlike the ancient 
purohits, the ministers both under 
Hinduand Muslimrule, grabbed land 
either in the name of inams (land 
grants) or through subterfuge, in the 
process becoming owners of vast 
tracts. By thetimethe British came to 
thiscountry they had become power- 
ful landowners. 


D... the British regime, the 
brahmins joined forces with them as 
babus andexploited the toiling masses. 
The emergence of a modern bureau- 
cracy was a boon for the literate 
brahmins who joined in large num- 
bers, ultimately bringing it under their 
control. The bureaucracy under the 
British regime established control 
over resources, particularly revenue 
and land distribution. 

The surplus from the agricul- 
tural sector, generated due to the intro- 
duction of modern methods, helped 
developtheartisan guilds. Further, the 
development of international trade 
through the East India Company and 
otheragencies gaverisetoa manufac- 
turing sector in the country which was 
by and large under the control of non- 
brahmin groups. The brahmins slowly 


shifted into secular occupations that 
accompanied industrialisation. They 
envisaged that the economy could be 
eventually managed and manipulated 
by them even though the British were 
a hindrance to their plan. Mahatma 
Phule in his book Gulamgiri descri- 
bes how the brahmins exploited the 
masses and even cheated the British. 


BÉ osos leftin 1947,India 
saw the beginnings ofadirect brahmin 
rule. Though there was abundant, 
educated and skilled manpower to 
manage the affairs ofthe economy, an 
overwhelming majority of those at 
the helmofaffairs came from brahmin 
families. Babasaheb Ambedkar, in his 


statement on the state of education of 


the depressed classes in the Bombay 
Presidency, submitted data to the 
Indian statutory commission in 1928 
proving that more than 5096 of those 
enrolled in collegiate education were 
brahmins. Since the unemployment 
rate among the educated was very 
high during the 1930s and 1940s, 
Nehru felt that they should be utilised 
in the task of nation building. Influ- 
enced by the British Labour Party’s 
policy of industrialisation and socia- 
lism and the Soviet model, Nehru 
advocated a public sector which would 
occupy the commanding heights of the 
economy. ' | 

The Soviet-model was suitably 
modified to suit the Indian situation 
withoutnationalisingthe means of pro- 
duction. Naturally, most public sector 
undertakings came to be managed and 
operated by educated brahmins. The 
important sectors of the economy 
were brought under the control of 
the bureaucracy through its license- 
permit raj. The brahmins started 
migrating from the rural areas to the 
urban centres leaving behind some 
of their lands and assets. In order to 
provide some relief to the people, land 
reforms were introduced but only 


after most brahmins had sold off their 
lands. Those who held onto their lands 
and assets and clung on to the old tra- 
ditional ways suffered. But mostcon- 
verted theiragricultural rural property 
into urban property. In the process, 
some land got transferred into the 
hands of the hard-working middle 
castes. 

Most brahmins came to occupy 
modern secular jobs and enjoy the 
highest security and economic privi- 
leges in the country. Sovietstyle plan- 
ning was introduced in the country in 
the 1950s and the huge investments 
during the plan periods were basically 
managed and their fruits enjoyed by 
the brahmins and dvija bureaucrats. In 
the process, they slowly converted 
public property into private property. 
By the end of the 1980s, the upper 
castes had acquired assets worth 
crores of rupees in the form of urban 
property, real estate, shares in private 
companies and were in a position to 
develop an independenteconomy. 


W... several studies on social 


economy of Tamil Nadu revealed 
that the reservation policy ofthe DMK 
government had reduced job oppor- 
tunities for brahmins, enterprising 
brahmins started developing private 
enterprises using public money from 
thecentre (cf. Sundaram Finance, the 
TVS group). Even acasual look at our 
metropolis and urban areas would 


reveal that posh localities and govern- - 


ment developed estates came to be 
occupied by theuppercastes. All banks 
in the country are either managed or 
owned by them. 

The Mandal Commission shows 
the strength of the brahmins tn the 
Indian bureaucracy which manages 
around 50 % of our GNP. Further, 
higher education, subsidised by the 
public, helped them to acquire skills 
and subsequently become well paid 
NRIs. 


The license raj had helped the 
upper castes develop private industry 
at the cost of the public sector. Over- 
time the scheduled caste and tribe 


people also began to be employed in ` 


the public sector, challenging dvija 
hegemony. In the South, OBCs also 


joined the ranks of the employed in ће 


modern public sector. The brahmins, 
having fattened their private exche- 
quer with public money, no longer 
thought of the public sector as benefi- 
cial to them. In fact, they felt that its 
continuation could pose adangerwith 
the emergence of the dalits as a formi- 
dable force. 


A. the bahujan concept gained 
momentum, the upper castes thought 
that it would benefit them both econo- 
mically and politically ifthe economy 
was privatised and linked to the inter- 
national market. The brahmin experts 
in the World Bank and the brahmin 
bureaucracy in Delhi conspired and 
mortgaged the economy when the 
bahujans began emerging as a force 
to manage the economy and enjoy 
the benefits. They thought that it 
would be difficult to fight the bahujans 
if the struggle to control the economy 
remained an internal question and 
therefore conspired to internationalise 
it. The international manoeuvrings 
of Narasimha Rao towards an Aryan 
hegemony. by combining Germany, 


Russia and India was only a move ` 


to curb the emerging bahujan power 
and to get international support to 
crush the indigenous bahujan majo- 
rity. The new economic policy and 
the Dunkel Draft must be seen in this 
context 

The new economic policy has 
notcreated new opportunities for the 
reserved groups in the public sector 
and they continue to be subservient to 
private brahmin economic power. The 
arguments provided by World Bank 
experts that the untapped rural human 


and material resources would be 
exploited and utililised through inter- 
national markets remained a myth. 
The concept of'a human development 
index as developed by these experts, 
if applied to the social life of the Third 
World countries like Brazil where 
similar policies have been imple- 
mented, shows that they benefit only 
the metropolitan capitalist groups. In 
the Indian context they include mostly 
the Brahmins and the dvija castes. 
This is because the international mar- 
ket is controlled by cartels and only 
helps those who are already a part of 
the mainstream and in a position to 
manipulate the market. 

The bahujans being cconomi- 
cally poor cannot influence market 
forces. The brahmin who has already 
entered the private economy and is in 
а commanding position both at the 
national and international level will be 
the largest gainer of the NEP. This is 
the dvija economic policy currently 
being pursued in the country. Thus, 
caste is being used as a source of eco- 
nomic capital. The value of the capi- 
tal has been further strengthened in the 
democratic setup by using state power 
to capitalise the value of capital, par- 
ticularly in the area of human capital 
through investments in education, 
health and so on, that largely benefit 
the dvijas. - 


I. is this accumulation of capital in 
the caste mould that helped to create 
an internationalised elite to operate a 
post-modern capitalist economy in a 
traditional society like India. It is 
much easier for this class to manage 
the economy by slowly transferring 
the public sector into their hands in the 
name of privatisation and globali- 
sation. Economic reform has not abo- 
lished the traditional classification 
of society based on birth; rather it has 
further strengthened the already 
capitalised castes:. 
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In the recent past, while eco- 
nomic reforms have widened the gap 
between the dvija castes and others, 
they have also created differentiation 
among the sub-castes of the dalits. 
This was an interesting development 
ofthe post-independence period. The 
differences among the sub-castes of 
dalits persisted due to historical rea- 
sons. When British officials coined 
the term scheduled caste under the 
Government of India Act 1935, they 
used purely social tests like untouch- 
ability, literacy, and distance from 
brahmins to identify and lump them 
together as scheduled castes. They did 
notconsiderothercriteria such as eco- 
nomic status, size and location of each 
caste, and the distance between one 
caste and another. These differences 
have now surfaced with limited oppor- 
tunities to enter the public sector and 
ademand forbetterendowed persons 
by the private sector. 


ІК census data shows that there are 
22 dominant scheduled castes in the 
country, each numbering over one 
million. These 22. castes constitute 56% 
of the scheduled caste population, the 
remaining 44% being accounted for 
by more than 1000 other small castes. 
The problem ts similar among the 
tribals. The socio-economic and edu- 
cational development of. these 22 
castes have been discussed in a cur- 
sory manner by various social scien- 
tists and even by dalit leaders. The 
problem today, however, is that some 
kind of differentiation is taking place 
among the 22 dominant scheduled 
castes vis-à-vis the dominant and 
small castes. This phenomenon сап be 
largely attributed tothe policies pursued 
by the ruling classes in thecountry. 
The ruling class has systemati- 
cally coopted the dominant castes 
among the dalits in each state through 
identifying and encouraging leaders 


from only among the dominant sched- _ 


-Dalit 


uled castes for electoral politics. This 
has been done through various gov- 


ernment welfare programmes like pri- 


vate social welfare hostels, IRDP, and 
other kinds of subsides. These pro- 
grammes have mainly benefited the 
family clusters of the leaders of the 
dominantcaste in theregion. Jagjivan 
Ram for chamars in the North, and 
Sanjeevaiah for Malas in the South are 
good examples. 


Toss the leadership among the 
dominant dalit castes has helped in 
articulating the overall problems of 
thedalitsin general, ithas been unable 
to comprehend the speciftc problems 
of the small and minority castes 
among the dalits. It has also failed to 
develop a strategy of development 
suitable to each sub-caste among the 
scheduled castes. Probably as the dalit 
leadership in the post-Ambedkar 
period was in flux, it had little oppor- 
tunity to study, analyse and under- 
stand the problems of the 1 000 castes. 

There are several castes in the 
country which are specific to a region. 
Therefore, the general policies pursued 
by the government cannot address the 
specific requirements of small castes. 
Even the benefits received by each 
caste are not uniform. The accompan- 
ying table details the number of post- 
matriculation scholarships awarded 
by each state in the country during 
the year 1994-95. It provides an indi- 
cation of social and educational 


advancement of dalits, as also their. 


entry into the elite formation since 
they prepare them for active partici- 
pation in the modern sectors of deve- 
lopment, including the bureaucracy 
and institutions of political power. 
States like Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Keralaand Maha- 
rastra have cornered most of the post- 
matric scholarships in excess of their 
proportion in the SC population of the 
country. States like West Bengal, 


Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Punjab, 
Orissa and Bihar, with the largest con- 
centration of scheduled castes, are in 
no position to fully avail the benefits, 
These regional differences indicate 
the inequity in the distribution of ben- 
efits among the scheduled castes liv- 
ing indifferent states. 

Itis evident that among the dalit 
sub-castes, social and economic mobi- 
lity is rapid among some castes and 
much slower among the marginalised 
sub-castes. For instance, in Andhra 
Pradesh, the Madigas are relatively 
backward compared to the Malas. 
Among the Madigas, those from north 
Andhraand Telanganaare more back- 
ward compared to coastal Andhra. In 
fact, a few advanced groups among 
the Malas and Madigas have evolved 
a patronage system to perpetuate their 
power and corner privileges only 
among their families. This has pro- 
vided upward mobility toa few groups 
orclusterof families in cach caste. 


Í he location of a caste in a region 
withina state has both advantages and 


disadvantages. The caste groups in a 


historically advanced state like Maha- 
rashtra, where Babasaheb Ambedkar 
started his revolutionary movement, 
enjoyed an advantage over states like 
Bihar and Orissa where the Buddhist 
revolution isnow only a matter of his- 
tory. Therefore, people living in Bihar 
or Orissa are relatively handicapped 
compared to those in Kerala, Maha- 
rashtra or Gujarat. 

The scheduled castes, particu- 
larly the numerically small castes 
located in the backward states, are 
doubly marginalised. Such double mar- 
ginalisation is also possible within a 
state across different regions. People 
living in highly fertile and irrigated 
areas have a continuous source of 
income and employ ment as compared 
to people living in dry and highland 
areas. The scheduled castes, who are 


spread in different regions of a state, 
also acquirethe same qualities. Given 
the limited package of benefits, the 
backwash effects of development of 
certain dominant scheduled castes 
result in the underdevelopment of sev- 
eral small and marginalised castes 
within the region. 

The sub-castes among the 
scheduled castes who have benefited 
from welfare programmes and educa- 
tion are able to utilise the advantages 
of modern technology. This will fur- 
ther widen the gap between the less 
developed and the socially and eco- 
nomically advanced dominant castes. 
Disparities exist even among the 
dominant castes, but they are тоге: 
pronounced between the dominant 
and the marginalised castes than 
among the advanced. However, there 


are very few studies at the sub-caste 
level to substantiate this point. 

The socio-economic and cul- 
tural ethos of different castes is not 
uniform. No attempt has been made to 
study the diversities and uniqueness 
of each caste so as to develop a strat- 


egy to bring them together in the pro-. 


cess of bahujan formation. It appears 
that even in the Bahujan Samaj Party 
no intellectual grouping has been 
established (except one comprising of 
a few bureaucrats) to analyse and 
articulate these problems on a con- 
tinuous basis. The slogan of capturing 
power by abrute majority is advocated 
across the country without consider- 
ing the specific requirements of each 
caste and tribe. Politics may beanum- 
bers game, but social reform and 
amalgamation of different castes into 


TABLE 1 





Post-Matrie Scholarships For SCs During 1994-95 








S. Мо Name of the No. of % recipients to % of SC to total 
State & UT beneficiaries total awardees population 
| Andhra Pradesh 1,32.380 9.89 7.60 
2, — Assam 41.453 3.09 . - 
3. Bihar 1.20,611 9.01 9.70 
4 Gou 130 0.01 0.02 
5. Gujarat 66,871 4.99 2.30 
6. Haryana 13.313 0.99 2,30 
7. Himachal Pradesh 2.678 0.22 1.00 
8. К - 1.965 0.15 0.50 
9. Karnataka 1,06,333 7.94 5.30 
10. Kerala 45.090 3.36 2.40 
ll. Madhya Pradesh 77,097 5.76 7.00 
12. Maharashtra 1.87.708 14.02 4.30 
13. Manipur 755 0.05 0.02 
I4. Meghalaya 124 0.01 0.01 
15. — Orissa Р 24,972 1.86 3.70 
16. Punjab 19,916 1.48 4.30 
17. Rajasthan 32.744 2.44 5.60 
18. Tamil Nadu 1.18.250 8.83 8.40 
19. Tripura 3,174 0.38 0.30 
20. Uttar Pradesh 2.43,826 18.21 22.40 
21. |. West Bengal 85,610 6.39 11.50 
22. Daman & Diu 130 0.01 -` 
23. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 50 0.01 - 
24. Delhi 9.648 0.72 1.00 
25. Pondicherry 1,466 0.11 | - 
1.38.294- 100.00 100.00 


——Á M — o = ес C Mi c А 
Sourcc: Annual Report of the Ministry of Social Welfarc. 


à mass is not equal to the sum of the 
parts. The mass is different from an 
aggregation ofthe parts when the parts 
are of unequal size and quality. 

This is understood by the ruling 
classes who now attempt to play off 
one sub-caste against another by using 
the same traditional tactics and slo- 
gans. It is imminent that the castes 
holding power will break the solidar- 


ity of the scheduled castes which . 


was built on the emotional issues of 
untouchability and exploitation. 
Trapped within the same language 
and methodology, the dalits have now 
started fighting each other. Some- 
times this is orchestrated by the ruling 
classes who ultimately want to prove 
that each sub-caste among the dalits 
is also a minority and thereby not 
equivalent to that of any single dvija 
caste. Therefore, the danger of'amino- 
rity ruling the majority, according to 
them, does not arise as Indian parlia- 
mentary democracy today is an oligar- 
chy of castes and not bahujans (the 
majority). 


T.. distorted formulation needs 
correction. In a country like India, 
social democracy should provide oppor- 
tunities for each caste, small and big, 
to equally participate in the decision- 
making process. This is possible only 


when our leadership learns from his- 


tory and from the teachings of social 
reformers like Kabir, Phule, Ambedkar 
and Periyar who believed in bringing 
people (i.e., castes) together. There- 
fore, what is needed is a mass reform 
movementamong the dalits to promote 
brotherhood and solidarity through 


- inter-marriage, inter-dining and, more 


important, recognising the existence 
of each sub-caste as a unique cultural 
entity. Otherwise we will be unable to 
thwart the attempts of the ruling 
classes to fermenta counter revolution 
even before the beginning of a social 
revolution of bahujans in India. 
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The BSP in Uttar Pradesh | 


SUDHA PAI 


THE dalit movement (DM) in Uttar 
Pradesh under the leadership of the 
Bahujan Samaj Party is today at a 
crossroads. On the one hand the BSP 
has constructed a strong DM based 
upon identity and consciousness in a 
state which still has a rigid and con- 
servative social structure, and which 
experienced no anti-caste movement/ 
Party in the post-independence period 
except the short-lived Republican 
party of India in the 1960s. On the 
other, despite considerable politicisa- 
tion of dalits in U.P., the BSP has failed 
in its avowed goal of displacing 
manuvadi forces and introducing 
social change, and has compromised 
with these-same forces. Its leadership 
is today faced with the difficult deci- 
sion as to whether it is a DM with an 
agenda of radical social change, or a 
political party driven solely by the 
compulsions of achieving power.' 


* This paper is part of a larger project. 


‘Democracy and Social Capital in Segmented 
Societies’, funded by the SIDA (Sweden).* ~ 


The achievements and future direc- 


tionofthe BSP-led DM can be assessed 
by examining its origins, ideology, 
mobilisational strategies and progra- 
mmes when in power. 

The BSP has certain specific 
characteristics arising from its origins 
which distinguish it from dalit parties/ 
movements in other parts of the coun- 
try. Theearly 1970s witnessed the rise 
of a number of dalit organisations in 
the western and southern parts of the 


- country, such as the Dalit Panthers in 


Maharashtra in 1972 and the Dalit 
Sangharsh Samiti in Karnataka in 
1974. Led by anew generation of edu- 
cated dalit leaders, they represented a 


- 1. In a recent paper Ghanshyam Shah has 


argued that the DM in the country has reached 


‘an ‘impasse’ in terms of both ideology and 


strategies in relation to existing complex 


ground realities. This would apply to thc 


movementin U.P. "The Dalit Movement: Has 


"it Reachedan Impasse?’ Paper presented at the 


SIDA project Seminaron Challenges to Indian 
Democracy: State, Market and Politics of 


-Ideology on 24-25 August 1998, at the Centre 


for Political Studies, JNU. 


new type of protest movement against 
the failure of the state to eradicate 
caste oppression and untouchability. 
They were ‘liberatory’, rejected the 
` Brahminical order and state wel- 
farismand identified with the poorand 
oppressed. Drawing upon both the 
Marxist and Ambedkarite traditions 
they tried to form a broad coalition of 
dalits, non-brahmins, middle and low 
castes, peasants and workers? 


i. contrast, the BSP had its origins in 
a lower middle class trade union 
organisation of government emplo- 
yees, the BAMCEF formed in 1976 by 
Kanshi Ram, who had briefly joined 
the RPI in the late 1960s, but left it as 
he felt it was a Congress stooge. It was 
only later that its base broadened with 


the formation of the DS-4, both of 


which came together to form the BSP 
in 1984. Omvedthas described its for- 
mation as deliberate and not reactive. 
Ás a consequence, the base of thc 
party even today is among a new gen- 
eration of educated, upwardly mobile 
and economically better off Chamar- 
Jatavs in parts of U.P., who have bene- 
fited from reservations in government 
jobs, rather than the poorer Balmikis 


` or Pasis. The party has remained aloof 


from major dalitagitations such as the 
renaming of Marathwada University 
or the more recent protests over the 
desecration of Ambedkar’s statue in 
Mumbai. 

The BSP claims that its ideology 
and strategies of mobilisation are 
based upon the writings and speeches 
of Ambedkar, but actually draws 


2. Gail Omvedt, ‘Peasants Dalits and Women: 
Democracy and India's New Social Move- 
ments’, in M. Mohanty, Partha N. Mukerji 
and Olle Tornquist (cds.). People's Rights, 
Social Movements and the State in the Third 
World, Sage Publications, New Delhi, 1998, 
pp. 223-241. 

3. Gail Omvedt, "Kanshi Ram and the BSP", 
іп K.L.Sharma (са.). Caste and Class іп India. 
Rawat Publications. Jaipur. 1994. pp. 153-169. 


heavily fromthoseof Kanshi Ram, and 
to a lesser extent Mayawati. Together 
they represent a post-Ambedkar 
leadership which has tried to adapt 
Ambedkarism to the north Indian 
political situation. When in power in 
the 1990s, they have also attempted to 
draw on the legacy of not only Jotiba 
Phule but also Periyar through the 
Periyar Melas. Initially, the party 
drew its ideological strength from a 
criticism of Gandhi and by Congress 
‘baiting’, without which it could not 
mobilise the dalits and establish itself 
as their genuine representative. 


Г: Congress раму, Kanshi Ram 
declared, drawing upon Ambedkar's 
description of it as a unique blend 
of ‘capitalism’ and ‘brahminism’, has 
been the main instrument of the upper 
castes, and therefore the most ‘manu- 
уай” and *brahminical' party. He held 
itresponsible fora pattern of develop- 
ment in which the benefits have not 
reached the weaker sections despite 
considerable progress after Indepen- 
dence. However, over the years he 
has tried to construct an alternative 
ideology. ` 


Attempting acritical analysis of 


the Brahminical Hindu social order in 
his writings, Kanshi Ram argues that 
it is Aryan in origin, propagates an 
unequal social order based upon caste 
not class, rests upon falsehoods and 
religious myths, and is anti humani- 
tarian. The dalits form the moolnivasi 
(original inhabitants) of the land and 
were conquered by the Aryans only 
to be reduced to untouchables.‘ Brah- 
minism is described as aruling socio- 
cultural ideology that has succeeded 
in dividing the majority into innumer- 
able caste groups, in entering and 
dominating all aspects of life, includ- 


ing politics, today. Historically he 


4. R.K. Singh, Kanshi Ram aur BSP (Hindi). 
Govind Vallabh Pant Institute, Kushwaha 
Publishers, Allahabad, 1996, p. 12. 


holds that no Hindu community has 
ever existed, thatevery jati had its own 
ѕатај orcommunity. 


1. ideology of the BSP, thus, is 
similar to that of the anti-brahmin 
movements of south India. However, 
a fundamental difference is that its 
anti-brahminism is more political than 
cultural. The basic aim is to replace 
brahminical political rule by that of 
the dalit-bahujans, as it would provide 
the latter better status and speedier 
economic advancement. ‘Political 
power,’ according to Kanshi Ram, ‘is 
the key by which any lock (obstacle) 
can be opened.’* Another central tenet 
of the party’s ideology is the concept 
of retributive ‘social justice’ which, it 
is argued, would correct histori- 
cal wrongs and provide dalits their 
rightful socio-economic and political 
position in Indian society. Forachiev- 
ingthese goals, capture of state power 
is essential to introduce ‘social engi- 
neering' from above, i.c., develop- 
mental/welfare programmes for dalit 
uplift rather than a revolution for des- 
truction of the existing social order 
‘from below’. 

A central position is hence 
accorded to the state and the capture 
of state power in the thinking of BSP 
leaders. They argue that the Indian 
state, which is under the control of 
brahminical leaders, propagates its 
ideology through the educational 
system, socialising the younger gen- 
eration, and thereby ensures the con- 
tinuation of an unequal system. All 
government policies based upon 
such thinking have prevented the 


: upliftment of the dalits after Indepen- 


dence. The establishment of a demo- 
cracy and adult franchise in the post- 
independence period has helped the 
зауағпаз and parties formed by them 


5. C.L. Maurya, et al. BSP Supremo Kanshi 
Ram Press Ke Samne (Hindi). Kushwaha 


- Publishers, Allahabad, 1996. 
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to continue their hold over the social 
and political system by means of vote- 
banks, money power and false prom- 
ises. Hence, whether we attempt to 
establish capitalism, communism or 
socialism, it would make no differe- 
nce so long as the power of the state is 


‘inthe hands of the upper castes. In this 


situation poverty is seen as a result of 
social and political powerlessness 
rooted inthe brahminical system, and 
not in an economic condition to be . 
dealt with by government policies. 


Bis: following Ambedkar, 
the BSP believes in total revolution, 
i.e., destruction rather than reform of 
the Hindu social order, it is to take 
place not through social upheaval but 
theballotbox. Kanshi Ram visualises 
two stages by which the position ofthe 
dalit/bahujans would undergo atrans- 
formation: capturing power through 
mobilisation and electoral victory 
fromthe brahmins who comprise only 
10-1296 of the population, and a sec- 
ond phase when the revolution would 
penetrate deeper into society thereby 
transforming it." The BSP on attaining 
power would establish real and sub- 
stantial democracy which is rule of the 
majority, i.e., of the bahujans. Thus 
caste, which was used by the upper 
castes for oppression, itself becomes 
the weapon by which it is to be des- 
troyed using the electoral system. 
The mobilisational strategies of 
the BSP must be understood as evolv- 
ing over a number of stages since the 
early 1980s in response to the chang- 
ing political situation in U.P. During 
an early phase between 1985 to 1989, 
the BSP attempted to be both a radical . 
movement and a party using all its 
three mobilisational strategies: socio- 
cultural, agitational and electoral. 
This was a phase of militant vertical 
mobilisation of the poor and exp- 


6. Kanshi Ram, The Chamcha Age: Tle Era 
of Stooges, privately printed, New Delhi, 1982. 
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loited, the ideologisation of caste as a ` 


tool to break the existing social order, 
andastrident criticism of mainstream 
parties. Many agitations were laun- 
ched such as tlie strugglé for social 
transformation on 15 August 1988, for 
self-respect and annihilation of caste. 
The party at this stage consisted of a 
band of dedicated workers cycling 
throughout the country, spreading 
their ideas among the oppressed sec- 
tions. Although the BSP contested and 
gained no seats in the: 1985 and 1989 
Assembly elections, its base grew and 


it made inroads into the vote-bank of 


the Congress, emerging as the second- 
mostimportant party in the state.” ` < 


D... the second phase lasting 
upto 1995, the BSP moved closer to the 
Samajwadi Party (SP) to contain the 
Hindutva of the BJP, and worked as an 
Ambedkarite party to construct a 
‘bahujan samaj’ based upon dalits, 
backwards, tribals, and the minorities. 
It drew inspiration from Ambedkar’ s 
conception of an ‘autonomous’ DM 
witha ‘constantly attempted’ alliance 
of dalits and shudras (workers and 
peasants in class terms).* 

For KanshiRam, however, bahu- 
jan symbolised not so much majority 
as in Phule but an ideological tool to 
create a base forempowerment. With 
it he hoped to overcome the problem 
of not being able to achieve political 
power without the support of the back- 
wardsas the dalits constitute only 20% 
of the population, a strategy which 
proved successful in the 1993 elec- 
tions. But the SP-BSP coalition lasted 


7. Sudha Pai, ‘From Harijans to Dalits: Iden- 
tity Formation, Political Consciousness and 
Electoral Mobilisation of the Scheduled 
Castes in Uttar Pradesh’, in Ghanshyam Shah 
(ed.), Dalits, State and Society, Sage, New 
Delhi (forthcoming). 

8. Gail Omvedt, Dalits and the Democratic 
Revolution: Dr. Ambedkar and the Dalit 
Movement in Colonial India. Sage Publica- 
tions, New Delhi, 1994, p. 224. 


for only 16 months from November 
1993 to June 1995. The project was'a 
failure because though the larger 
social identity of bahujan proved 
powerful enough to unite the dalits 
апа backwards, overcoming their 
class interests to counter the all- 
encompassing Hindu identity sought 
to be created by the BJP, the conflict 
and competition among them led to its 
breakdown once power was achieved. 


M ore importantly, it raised acon“ 


troversy within the BSP of long term 
significance — whether it was exclu- 
sively a dalit or a broader movement 
incorporating thé backwards — lead- 
ing to a splinter group, the BSP (Raj 
Bahadur), in June 1995. Kanshi Ram 
holds that the creation of a bahujan 
samaj is at present not possible asthe 
lowerback wards are not as politicised 
as the dalits and lack both a strong 
leadership and an understanding ofthe 
need to unite and fight the savarnas. 
The fall of the SP-BSP coalition in June 
1995 inaugurated a post-bahujan 
phase when the latter, impatient to gain 
power, moved closer to upper caste 
parties like the BJP and the Congress, 
transforming it from a socio-cultural 
movement to an opportunistic party. 

In stark contrast to its earlier 
policies the BSP formed two coalition 
governments with the BJP in 1995 and 
1997 and also forged an electoral 
alliance with the Congress. Paradoxi- 
cally, this happened precisely when 
the politicisation of the dalits in the 
countryside had become widespread, 
with the movement managing to 
broaden its support base by the mid- 
1990s. A development first visible 
during the 1993 Assembly elections 
was the new assertiveness by dalits as 
a distinct social-political group in the 
countryside against the upper castes 
and even the backwards, with adesire 
to carry forward their own exclusive 
movement. 


Theelection witnessed massive 
participation by dalits in many regions 
led by the вѕр. The BJP performed well 
in precisely those regions where the 
BSP was weak or not well organised. 
All political parties in U.P. also 
showed an awareness of dalit asser- 
tion and the need to gain their support 
tocapture power. The BJP, recognising 
the need to broaden its base, organised 
samoohik bhojans and a dalit laid the 
foundation stone of the Ram Mandir 
in Ayodhya; the JD under the leader- 
ship of Ram Vilas Paswan organised 
a Dalit Sena, supported the Dalit 
Shiksha Andolan and associated itself 
with activities. of the Ambedkar 
Mahasabha. Even the IPF formed a 
Dalit Mahasabha in October 1993 to 
gain the support of the dalits in the 
eastern region." 


A second significantdevelopment 
which would help the DM advance 
faster than its politics of electoral 
mobilisation and coalition-building is 
the growing grassroots process of 
‘Ambedkarisation’, i.e., an emphasis 
on separate identity, self-respect, a 
celebration of and widespread dis- 
semination of the ideas and writings 
of Ambedkar which had a tremendous 
impact upon dalit consciousness in 
some areas. This phenomenon under- 
lies the erection of numerous statues 
of Ambedkar in dalit bastis in villages 
across the state, the building of 
Ravidas and Valmiki temples and 
libraries, and use of ‘Jai Bhim’ and 
not ‘Ram Кат” asa form of greeting. 
This has been the work of a new post- 
independence generation which is 
educated, socially aware, upwardly 
mobile, does not like the submissive 
attitude of its elders, and is determined 
to support only dalit parties.'? The 


9. Sudha Pai. n. 7. 


10. Sudha Pai and Jagpal Singh. *Politicisation 
of Dalits and Most Backward Castes: Social 


formation of two dalit. governments 
under Mayawati has given this pro- 
cess support and underlies the caste 
tension and violence of recent years. 


К... Ram has argued that this 
phase does not mark a fundamental 
departure from the underlying 
Ambedkarite ideology of the DM but 
is only a tactical shift, as attaining 
political power by any means is both 
necessary and justified in the case of 
adalit party in U.P. Despite the estab- 
lishment of democracy, the upper 
castes in the state remain conserva- 
tive, reactionary and unwillingtocon- 
cede an equal position to or share 
power with dalits, whom they still 
treat abominably. He defines the coa- 
litions/alliances as short term strate- 
gic associations to capture power in 
order to introduce social change ‘from 
above'.!! dw 

The coalition governments 
proved short-lived due to differences 
between the partners over social poli- 
cies, a.problem that the BSP would 
haveto consider prior to forming such 
alliances in the future. During both 
the periods. when it was, in power in 
U.P., in 1995 and 1997, the BSP used 
the opportunity to introduce a number 
of exclusively dalit-oriented policies 
in the field of education, social wel- 
fare, employment generation, and 
channeled a large proportion of state 
funds into the Ambedkar village 
programme. : | 

For example, їп 1995, the 
Mayawati government began the 
Ambedkar Rozgar Yojana for dalit 
women; the outlay.on health and fam- 
ily planning was raised with 50% of it 
reserved for dalits; between,199 1-97, 
25,434 Ambedkarvillages were iden- 
tified by the U.P. government for 


Contliciand Political Preferences in Four Vil- 
lages of Mecrut District’, Economic апа › 
Political Weekly, 7 June 1997. pp. 1356-61; 


11. Ibid. 


which a separate department was cre- 
ated and soon. 

‘In 1997, realising that the gov- 
егптепе would last only six months, 
dalit officers were placed in top posi- 
tionsin the police and district admini- 
stration to speed up programmes. The 
SC Act was used to protect dalits from 
upper caste oppression, dalit and 
Periyar melas were held, Ambedkar 
statues installed and stress laid upon 
the fact that it was a government of 
the dalits.'* These policies led toa 
groundswell of support on the part'of 
dalits but created widespread anger 
among the upper and backward castes. 


І, retaliation the Kalyan Singh 
government, on assuming office in 
September 1997, announced that pro- 
moting saamajik sqnarasata or social 
integration among the people was its 
goal and sought to undo many poli- 
cies of the previous government. It 
issued orders to check misuse of the 
SC and ST (Prevention of Atrocities) 
Act 1989, began a vigilance inquiry, 
ordered large-scale transfers of 
bureaucrats considered close to the 
previous government, and reinstated 
those punished or suspended by the 
previous government. This led to riots 
in Octoberin which dalits were killed 
in Ghaziabad, Muzaffarnagar and 
Faizabad districts. In these incidents 
Ambedkar statues were destroyed and 
there were clashes between dalits and 
thakurs who did not approve of the 
collaboration between the BJP and the 
BSP." EE 
Thesedevelopments have impac- 
ted on theelectoral growth of the BSP. 
Upto the mid- 1990s it was a party on 


12. Sudha Pai, ‘Dalits. State and Social Jus- 
tice: Understanding the BSP’, paper presented 
at the SIDA Project Seminar on Challenges to 
Indian Democracy: State, Market and Politics 
of Identity, 24-25 August 1998. at the Center 
for Political Studies. JNU. 
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the upswing, but since then electoral 
results at the national and state level 
show that although its vote share has 
increased, it has not translated into 
more seats. Its policies in office have 
contributed to this in large measure. 
In its post-bahujan phase, social 


justice has been defined not only as 


retributive but also exclusive, 1.6., 
meant only for the dalits and not the 
entire bahujan community. 


jm has in effect meant a narrow- 
ing of the constituency to which the 
movement appealed. This has created 
considerable anguish among the rural 
poor, particularly among sections 
suchas the MBCs, who feel that despite 
being backward and in many cases 
poorerthan dalits, the BSP government 
has neglected them. Even among 
dalits it is the Jatavs who have benc- 
fited; the Balmikis and Pasis feel 
they have not gained much. As a 
result the BSP prior to the 1998 elec- 
tions, despite having been in powerin 
1997, was faced with alienation ofthe 
BCs, a slow growth of its social base, 
and a lack of alliance partners which 
led to a division of votes favouring 
the BJP." 

The achievements of the BSP 
during its short span of existence have 
been considerable and significant. 
This has created a new identity anda 
counter-ideology to the varna system, 
namely dalitand Ambedkarism. It has 
succeeded in removing the hold of 
brahminical ideology and the submis- 
sive attitude of dalits, providing them 
with a new confidence, self-respect 
and hope of freedom from oppression 
together with economic betterment. 
It has provided a role model to DMs 
struggling to emerge in other parts of 
the country. In politics, these achieve- 


14. Sudha Pai, “New Political Trends in U.P. 


. Politics: The BJP and the 1998 Lok Sabha 


Elections’. Economic and Political Weekly. 


14 July 1998. 
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ments have helped break down the 
vertical patron-client relationship 
with the upper castes and constructed 
new solidarities on a horizontal dimen- 
sion. The BSP has made good use ofthe 
political space available to it follow- 
ing the decline ofthe Congress system 
toemerge as astrong political party in 
U.P. | 

Yet, at the same time, there has 
undoubtedly been a gradual regres- 
sion from a radical Ambedkarite 
movement to a reformist party ready 
tocompromise with uppercasteelites. 
This has happened despite the party 
moving close to achieving power by 
the mid-1990s. This has mainly been 
due to its impatience to gain power by 
whatever means, to introduce changes 
from above rather than wage a long 
struggle at the grassroots. 


W.. the decline ofthe Congress 


provided space to the BSP, the simul- 
taneous rise of the BJP introduced a 
challenge from the upper caste sup- 
porters of Hindu nationalism. The fail- 
ure of the bahujan samaj project, 
which could have provided a broader 
platform to fight upper caste domina- 
tion, has been a contributory factor. 
Consequently, the BSP today faces a 
paradoxical situation. With the end of 
an era of a broad aggregative party 
system in Indian democracy, which 
successfully combined the interests 
of various groups in society, political 
parties now need to be representative 
of narrower interests and identities. 
This situation is to the advantage of 
the BSP, particularly in U.P. where 
caste identities have asserted them- 
selves. Yet, in a society with numer- 
ous diversities, sectoral movements 
which mobilise only a segment inevi- 
tably reach a plateau beyond which 
they find it difficult to progress as 
they cannot appeal to those outside 
that segment. This is the dilemma 
facing the BSP which it mustaddress. 


“Occupation is essential. And now with some 
pleasure I find that it is seven; and must cook 
dinner. Haddock and sausage meat. / think it 
is true that one gains a certain hold on sau- 
sage and haddock by writing them down? 


Virginia Wool!'s diary 
Sunday, 8 March 1941! 


IN his latest book, Beyond Belief,? 
V.S. Naipaul has depicted travel writ- 
crs primarily as ‘managers of narra- 
lives’. Social scientists also deal with 
narratives but very few are content 
with such a reduced ambition. Often, 
they tend to see themselves not as 
managers orcustodians butas creators 
of narratives, authors of complex but 
credible stories. However, this parti- 
cular self-definition does not cohere 
with anideaofsocial science colonised 
by the spirit of ‘scientism’ that feels 
diminished by the finitude of and the 
imponderables in human lives. 

There was atime when this idea 
of social science and the ambition of 
‘modernity’ travelled together. Any- 
thing that is slippery and unwieldy 
was kept outside the fold of social sci- 
ence for the sake of precision and pre- 
diction. Instead of transforming the 
methods to illumine the messy social 
reality, they tend to make social real- 
ity shrink to appear neat and fit the 
methodology at hand.? 

‘Objectivity’ per se is not an 
unworthy ideal exceptthat when over- 


1. Leonard Woolf (ed.), A Writer's Diary. 
UK. 1978. 


2. V. S. Naipaul, Beyond Belief. Delhi. 1998. 
3. 1am aware that my comments will not apply 
to social science in all its modern guises. 


Nevertheless. I think they capture a dominant 
streak. 


Understanding indignities 


BISHNU N.MOHAPATRA 


rated it becomes an unnecessary 
burden on the social scientists. This 
obsession has reduced the social sci- 
entists to poor story-tellers and mere 
specialists in documentation. Years 
ago this had prompted Alfred Cobban 
to comment that political science had 
lost its grasp of politics as well as of 
science. I hope it does not appear that 
Iam merely rehashing some of the 
distrustful views associated with the 
postmodernists where truth is a mere 
conspiracy to keep dissent at bay. Nor 
am I arguing that relativism is the 
only answer to the misplaced certitude 
of the ‘moderns’. lamconcerned with 
understanding, not truth. My objec- 
tive has been to stretch our methodo- 
logy toan extreme so that it can better 
“negotiate the reality. 

‘Modernity’ might have freed us 
from some vices of the past but it has 
not prepared us to escape from its 
own ‘scientistic’ hubris. As a conse- 
quence, this has not helped us to 

' understand politics better, and worse, 
many significant aspects of social 
realities have remained beyond our 
grasp. The incapacity to understand, 
particularly the experience of ‘indigni- 
ties’ and ‘humiliation’ of persons, cons- 
titutes theentry pointofthisessay. 

It all started with a raw feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the ways in 
which political scientists tend to 
analyse social indignities and humili- 
ation. I hope scholars belonging to 
other disciplines, though unaware of 
the problems specific to political sci- 
ence, will still recognise this feeling. 
Empathy or lack of it, though crucial, 
is not what I have in mind here. Why 
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is it that our representation of indig- 
nities arising out of political violence, 
caste hierarchy, class inequalities, dis- 
possession and rejection of various 
kinds appears a dry, statistical enume- 
ration? I am not against statistics nor 
am [arguing against their usefulness. 
Why is it that Gopinath Mohanty’s 
Paraja offers us a compelling account 
of the lives of adivasis in India which 
we do notfind in the most competently 
written reports by the state or non- 
state institutions? Why is it that the 
autobiographical extracts of dalits in 
Arjun Dangle’s* book on dalit writ- 
ings give me more insight into their 
indignities than what I find in the 


reports prepared by the specialised 


departments looking into the welfare 
of the ‘scheduled castes’. 


О. may say thatthe varied recep- 
tion is due to the differences in ‘genres’ 
between fiction, an autobiography 
and a report. If this is true then my 
question is, what do we do with these 
writings? How should we respond to 


these genres? Why is it that while 


analysing or reflecting on dalit poli- 
tics or the fives of dalits in India, their 
intense experiences (personal andcol- 
lective) are not taken seriously? Is it 
due to our methodologies? 

I do not have the answers but I 
raised these questions with my gradu- 
ate students last year while teaching a 
course on Methodologies of Social 
Sciences. Dalit autobiographies/biog- 
raphies provided an exciting frame to 
discuss some of these issues. The texts 
discussed were Hazari’s autobiogra- 
phy, Untouchable: The Autobiogra- 
phy ofan Indian Outcaste; D.P. Das’ 
The Untouchable Story; autobiogra- 
phical extracts from Arjun Dangle’s 
Poisoned Bread, and finally James 
Freeman’s much celebrated work, 
4. Arjun Dangle, Poisoned Bread (translations 


from Modern Marathi Dalit Literature), Ori- 
ent Longman, 1992. i 


Dalit 


Untouchable: An Indian Life History. 
These texts were collectively read fol- 
lowing the methodological consider- 
ations outlinec earlier. 


А. soon ав the ‘reading’ began we 
were overwhelmed by the personal 
experiences of the individuals who 
hadundergone numerous instances of 
indignities and humiliation in their 
lives. Quite expectedly these narra- 
tives were ‘first-person’ accounts that 
were suffused with affective ele- 
ments. An autobiography is primarily 
asubjective document, a confessional 


narration, although one can discernin . 


itan objective-structure of experienc- 
ing. Our first inclination while dis- 
cussing these.texts was to transform 
the first-person narratives of the 
autobiographies into third-person 
accounts. It was not difficultto utilise 
these materials го bolster up our argu- 
ment against.the pernicious impact 
of the caste system on the dalits of 
our society. Without being fully con- 
scious, the intense experience of 
humiliation of the dalits became trans- 
formed into aseries of data. 

It was easy to see that many stu- 
dents laboured under the impression 
that their task as social scientists was 
to privilege the third-person account 
vis-a-vis the first person ones. For 
them the deeply personal narration in 
the autobiographies needed to be 
transformed into social science mate~ 
rials in order to be used for explana- 
tions. Attempts to obtain ‘views from 
nowhere’ exact their own price; with- 
out personal viewpoints social science 
becomes ananchorless enterprise. 

Inasignificant sense these writ- 
ings embodied the painful attempts of 


‘the authors to grapple with their expe- 


riences of humiliation and indignities. 
How do we understand the emotional 
outpourings that came out of the 
memory of humiliation? It does not 
takeus too far if emotion is keptat bay, 


both as an attitude of the interpreter 
and the nature of materials. The argu- 
ment is that without the interference 
of emotion reality can be brightened 
up by, to use a Cartesian phrase, ‘the 
natural light of reason’. According to 
this view, both the interpreter’ s emo- 
tion ав well as the emotion ofthe sub- 
jects to be studied are impediments to 
beremovedforarational understand- 
ing ofreality. | 
Anotherpointof view isthatemo- 
tional outpourings should be taken 
less seriously forthey are mere subjec- 
tive feelings lodged in human hearts 
and as such can only be explained 
in terms of individual psychology. 
Sometimes the impression is that it 
is impossible to access the deep hurt 
hidden in the heart of human beings. 


. Atany rate neither helped us acquire 


а purchase on the materials intended 
for discussion. 


l. order to understand the texts - 
better we adopted a strategy that jetti- 
soned an anti-cognitive understanding 
of emotion. The experiences of indig- 
nities/humiliation, often expressedin 
a personal idiom, exude knowledge 
and display epistemic value. The idea 
here is that emotional outpourings 
embodied in these autobiographies 
did throw light on thetr placements in 
the larger society and helped bring 
their contexts into a sharper focus. Let 
me quote from Hazari’s autobiogra- 
phy, arguably the first dalit autobiog- 
raphy in English, dealing.with his life 
during the colonial period: 
Although I accepted the low wages 
and the long hours, І did not keep ” 
the job for more than a few weeks. 
One day, my mistress called me to 
say that I had deceived her with 
regard to my caste. She had found 
out that my father was working as 
asweeper, while, by my name, she 
had thought I was a Hindu of the 
caste of a water-carrier. She gave 


me my wages to date and dismissed 
me. This was a great blow to me in 
more than one respect. She had 
never asked me about my caste, and 
I had thought her intelligent and 
educated enough not to bother 
about her servant’s caste or creed. 
Did the words of Congress mean 
nothing? It simply did not make 
sense to me. But I was not there to 
argue, and I came out of her room 
with feelings of loathing not only 
for my caste but for all men. The 
only thought that came to my mind 
was a couplet, which was a kind of 
motto in our family: The one ever- 
lasting who provides for the living/ 
also provides for the burial of the 
dead. But the memory of my shame 
was not easily washed away, even 
by mother Ganges.? 


О. сап excavate many а mov- 
ing passages from Hazari's autobio- 
graphy which carry an amalgam of 
emotion and understanding. Though 
analytically separable they are fused 
together. The ‘feeling of loathing’ and 
the ‘memory of shame’ brought his 
social context to the foreground, 
including the half-hearted faith in the 
Congress party and ‘modernity’ (par- 
ticularly the link between education 
and liberal values). The emotional 
turbulence in Hazari, one can argue, 
generated knowledge about his own 
contexts and the larger frame of a 
caste-ridden society. In it onecan also 
discern a voice of acritic. Let me quote 
a longish passage from an interview I 
conducted with a dalit student at the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University.* 
Student: My father was a constable 
in a small town called Salem. As 
Jong as I was there in the police 


5. Hazari, Untouchable: The Autobiography 
of an Indian Outcaste. New York. 1969, pp. 
140-141. 


6. During the course of the last year I inter- 
viewed a few dalitsregarding theirexperiences 


quarters I was not much aware of 
caste. My fathertook care of clean- 
liness because he did not want 
somebody to blame the children on 
that ground. From there I came to 
‘my village school. The school was 
not very far from my locality. First 
day my father admitted me in the 
school and left immediately. I was 
attending the class and suddenly I 
feltthirsty and asked the teacher to 
go outside by raising my thumb. 
(You had to show different fingers 
to express different reasons for 
going out ofthe class.) The teacher 
said I can go but did not tel] me 
whetherIcanhave water. Immedi- 
ately another fellow followed me 
and I was about to take the glass. It 
was а cement tank with a wooden 
lid and it was clean water. This fel- 
low took the glass from me and told 
me to cup my hands. I asked him 
why and told him to give the glass 
tome after drinking the water. Then 
he said that I should not touch the 
glass. I asked again why and he 
immediately told me that I am a 
pariah, Then I asked him what did 
he mean by this? 

Interviewer: Do you mean to say 
that you have never heard of the 
term pariah before? 

Student: No , never. I told this boy 
why you are talking like this to me. 
I wear clean clothes, I take bath in 
the morning, Iam clean. But when 
heinsiststhatIshould nottouch the 
‘glass I gave hima blow on his face. 
Immediately the boy howled and I 
also cried. He went to the class 
teacher and told him that I had 
beaten him. She asked me why and 
I told her that he told meto cup my 
hands because 1 am a pariah. She 
appeared embarrassed. I can very 


of humiliation and indignities. These inter- 


views have been full of theoretical as well as 
empirical insights. І am grateful to them for 
sharing some of thcir intimate and hurtful 
experiences with me. This particular conver- 
sation took place in early 1997. 


well remember the situation. Icried 
for a long time and after that I did 
not talk to anybody and nobody 
talked to me. The old aayah of the - 
school took me home. 
Interviewer: Then... 

Student: When I saw my father I 
broke down again and shouted: 
"Why did you bring me here? Why 
here?' My father told me many 
things later but at that point of time 
he said nothing, absolutely nothing. 


үр is whathappened to him when 
he was eight years old and the feeling 
of humiliation, which time has not 
been able to erase, remains with him. 
At a seminar where I presented this, 
somebody asked whether this really: 
happened to the interviewee or whether 
it was a later construction of an event 
in the light of contemporary political 
stirrings. I had no reason to doubt the 
integrity of my interviewee. That 
memory is a construction did not dis- 
turb me. I realised that the relationship 
between humiliation and the language 
needed to express itis always complex 
and often nourishes ambiguities. But 
this is no reason to despair as one is 
not really looking for a unique route 
to reach the pure source of such feel- 
ings. I was interested in mediations, 
not pure transparency. The question of 
the student, ‘what brought me here’ 
while going through the traumatic 
experience brings into focus the know- 
ledge of a contrast as well as a larger 
context. The silence of the teacher, as 
of his father, were indeed loaded with 
cognitive elements. 

Emotional experiences not only 
processes information pertaining toa 
concrete setting but also provides 
coherence to them. It makes visible 
certain relationships and helps seve- 
ral morally important features of a 
situation to emerge.’ It is not surpris- 


Л. For a discussion on emotion. see Ronald 
de Sousa, The Rationality of Emotion, 
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ing then that moral theorists have 
developed a greater appreciation of 
emotional experience and its contri- 
butionto moral and cognitive growth. 
This understanding of emotion, need- 
less to say, militates againstthe view 
thattreats itas either purely private or 
cognitively empty. : 


l. the process of reading the texts 1 
was convinced that understanding 


indignities and humiliation is only. 


possible once we confront these expe- 
riences frontally. Jt is no surprise that 
the representation of humiliation and 
pain is sucha problematic issue of our 
times. As social theorists and citizens 
our responsibility lies in. listening to 
the inchoate and muffled voices of 
humiliation. Why should we listen? 
What do we achieve when we pay 
attention to these experiences? This 
connects me to the next issue I am 
aboutto raise. 7 
When somebody listens to the 
experiences of indignities of others a 
connection is established between 
the listener and the sufferer. A shared 
space is thus created, which is des- 
cribed in different ways by people. We 
as children of God, members of a poli- 
tical community are capable of repen- 
tance and transformation — all these 
are different articulations of the notion 
of ashared space mentioned above. 
Kant, however, had a different 
emphasis. As bearers of.‘reason’, 
Kant argued, we deserve respect as 


wellas owe itto others. Withinthe realm ` 


of ends һе, distinguished between two 
sets of things: one set which has a price 
and therefore can be exchanged and 
the other which is above all price and 
therefore cannot be exchanged.* In his 
discussion of dignity, Kant’ s accent is 


not really on the shared space that 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1987: Justin 
Oakley. Morality and Emotion, London, 1992. 


8. Immanuel Kant's ‘Metaphysical Founda- ` 


tion of Morals’, in The Philosophy of Kant, 
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people inhabit but on the separateness 
of individuals. To the extent solidar- 
ity among individuals is posited, it 
is abstract in its nature. The experi- 
ences of humiliation that the autobi- 
ographies so vividly represent are 
instances where the authors are 
wrenched away from a shared space. 
In other words, the presence of indig- 
nities forces the larger world to shrink. 
By listening to the voices of pain we 
allow the larger world to re-emerge. 
This has been pithily put by David B. 
Morris writing on pain: 'Suffering, in 
short, is nota raw datum, a natural phe- 
nomenon wecan identify and measure, 
butasocialstatus that weextend or with- 
hold. Weextend or withhold itdepend- 
ing largely on whether the suffererfalls 
within our moral community.” 


Н umiliation, asIhave pointed out 
earlier, fractures a shared world. Italso 
forces the victims of indignities to 
fashion new solidarities. In the short 
term there is no doubt that the new 
solidarities have a positive impact on 
the political processes of our society. 
What happens in the long run to the 
victim’s new-found solidarity is dif- 
ficult to say. Although not discussed, 
it is important to remember that an 
understanding of indignities will be 
incomplete without discussing the 
violators of dignity. Due to a lack of 
space ithas not been explored here. To 
map the collective dimension of indig- 
nities without obliterating the indi- 
vidual voices is the real challenge 
facing us. It also implies that our 
social science must change. 

Inhis book. The Decent Society, ® 
Avishai Margalit defines a decent 


edited by Carl J. Friedrich, The Modern Li- 
brary. New York, 1949, pp. 180-183. 

9. David B. Morris, ‘About Sulfering: Voice, 
Genre. and Moral Community’. Daedalus. 
Winter 1996, p. 40. 

10. Avishai. Margalit. The Decent Society 
(translated from Hebrew by Naomi Goldblum). 


society as one in which institutions 
do not humiliate people. In contrast, 
acivilised society is defined as one in 
which people do not humiliate one 
another. The fine distinction drawn by 
the author may be of some analytical 
value but in most cases the line that 
separates the two is rather thin. In a 
decent society, according to Margalit, 


the institutions do not rob people of 


their honour. They do not diminish a 
person's reason for self-respect. 
Finally they do not reject persons from 
the human commonwealth. This is 
not the place to discuss the book at 
length. Yettheauthor's attemptto put 
the issues of decency and humilia- 
tion atthe centre of our concern (both 
as intellectuals and citizens) is indeed 
laudatory. 


In different ways Ambedkar 


and Gandhi had raised the questions 
of dignity and decency in their writ- 
ings. With hindsight one can say that 
Ambedkar’s main objective was to 
create a decent society in India with 
the help of new institutions and by 
refashioning old ones. In contrast, one 
may locate Gandhi’s enterprise pri- 
marily as one of creating a civilised 
society. 


M y purpose here is notto putthese 
two complex thinkers in two neat 
boxes. Ambedkar's conversion to 
Buddhism towards the end of his life 
and Gandhi's disillusionment with the 
social reality in the midst of the post- 
partitioncommunal carnage show that 
indifferent ways both have articulated 
the need for a decent and civilised 
society. Humiliation does not dis- 
appear just' because social scientists 
do not talk about it. 1 am sure that 
through the act of writing one can 
‘gain a hold’ over it. This 1 consider 
asacrucial beginning. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1996. For an 
interesting discussion on the book sce Social 
Research. Spring 1997. 


THE feminism that developed in the 
1970s differed from the left in three 
crucial areas — the categories of 
woman, experience and personal poli- 
tics, all of which were central to femi- 
nist theorisation. Though powerful as 
political rhetoric these categories 
posed theoretical problems. The cat- 
egory ‘woman’ was conceived as 
being based on the collective state of 
women being oppressed by the fact of 
their womanhood. As the three cat- 
egories were deployed in combination 
it often led to exclusions around race, 
class, caste and ethnicity. 

Since many of the vocal femi- 
nists of the 1970s were white, middle 
class and university educated, it was 
their experience which came to be 
universalised as ‘women’s experi- 
ence.’ Thus, sweeping statements 
such as ‘all women are niggers’ and 
‘all women are dalits' were made. The 


* A more detailed version of the paper was 
first presented at a seminar organised by 
the Vikas Adhyayan Kendra in March 1998 
at Punc and published in their journal Vikalp. 
It is part of a larger ongoing project and in 
that sensc is not final. The paper draws upon 
our understanding of and engagement with 
the contemporary women's movement in 
Maharashtra. i 


A dalit feminist standpoint 
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ambivalence of the left towards 
women's issues was thus countered 
by anassertion that women essentially 
connected with other women; the *sub- 
jective experiences of knowledge' 
became the basis of the theorising uni- 
versal experience of womanhood. 
‘Experience’ thus became the base for 
personal politics as well as the only 
reliable methodological tool for defin- 
ing oppression.' From such an episte- 
mological position, there was eithera 
complete invisibility of the experi- 
ences of dalit women or at best only a 
token representation of their voices. 
There was thus a masculinisation of 
dalithood and asavarnisation of wom- 
anhood, leading to a classical exclu- 
sion of dalit womanhood. 

The 1970s and early ”805 were 
timesofthe ‘reinvention of revolution"? 
and saw the emergence of several 
organisations and fronts — the Shramik 
Mukti Sanghatana, Satyashodhak 


1. Judith Grant, Fundamental Feminism, 
Routledge. New York. 


2. For a detailed account of the emergence 
and politics of thc different organisations 
and Ironts in Maharashtra. sec Gail Omvedt. 
Reinventing Revolution: India's New Social 
Movements, Sharpe, New York. 
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Communist Party, Shramik Mukti 
Dal, Yuvak Kranti Dal — all of which 
did not limit the dalit women to a 
token inclusion; their revolutionary 
agenda, in different ways, accorded a 
central role to dalit women. This was, 
however, not the case with the two 
other movements of the period — the 
Dalit Panthers and the women's 
movement as constituted mainly by 
the left party based women's fronts 
and the newly emergent autonomous 
women's groups. The Dalit Panthers 
did make a significant contribution 
to the cultural revolt of the 1970s, 


бш both in their writings and their | 
programme, dalit women remained қ 
firmly encapsulated in theroles ofthe ` 


‘mother’ and the ‘victimised sexual 
being’. | 


Т. left party based women's 
organisations highlighted economic 
and work related issues as also helped 
develop a critique of the patriarchal, 
capitalis state. The autonomous 
women's groups politicised; and made 
public the issue of violence against 
women. Though this led to serious 
debates on class versus, patriarchy, 
these formations did not address the 
issue of Brahminism. While for the 
former ‘caste’ was contained in class, 
for the latter, the notion of sisterhood 
was pivotal. All women came to be 
conceived.as ‘victims’ and therefore 
‘dalit’, resulting in a classical exclu- 
sion. (АП *dalits' are assumed to be 
maleand all women 'savarna' .) Itmay 
be argued that since the categories of 
experience and personal politics were 
at the core of the epistemology and 


politics of the Dalit Panther and the : 


women's movement, this resulted in 
a universalisation of what in reality 
was the middle class, upper caste 
women's experience or alternatively 
the dalit male experience. 

The autonomous women’s 
groups of the early 1980s remained 


Dalit 


largely dependent on the left frame- 
work even as they challenged it. As 
the women’s movement gathered 
momentum, sharp critiques of main- 
stream conceptualizations of work, 
development, legal processes and 
the state emerged leading to several 
theoretical and praxiological refor- 
mulations. Debates on class versus 
patriarchy were politically enriching 
for both parties to the debate. It must 
be underlined that many of the femi- 
nist groups broadly agreed that in the 
Indian context a materialistic frame- 
work was central to the analysis of 
women’s 


‘élass’ ‘framework, they made’ greater 
effort to draw commonalities across 
class than caste or community. 

This is apparent in the major 
campaigns launched by the women’s 
movement during this period. The 
absence of ananalytical frame, which 
inthe tradition of Phule and Ambedkar 
viewed caste hierarchies and patriar- 
chies as intrinsically linked, is appar- 
ent in the in the anti-dowry, anti-rape 
and anti-violence struggles of the 
women’s movement. 


A. analysis of the practices of the 
caste basis of violence against women 
reveals that while the incidence of 
dowry deaths and violent control and 
regulation of their mobility and sexu- 
ality by the family is frequent among 
the dominant upper-castes, dalit 
women are more likely to face the col- 
lective and public threat of rape, 
sexual assault and physical violence 
at the work place and in public. 
Consider the statements issued 
by the women’s organisations during 
the Mathura rape case. While the NFIW 
looked at rape іп ‘class’ terms, the 
socialist women talked in terms of the 
‘glass vessel cracking’ and therefore 
in terms of loss of honour, and the 
AIWC provided psychological expla- 


oppression. However, in, 
keeping with theif roots Within the. 


nations of the autonomous women’s 
groups highlighting the use of patri- 
archal power.’ Looking back at the 
anti-rape agitation, it is apparent that 
the sexual assaults on dalit women in 
Marathwada during the ‘namantar’ 
movement did not become a nodal 
point for such an agitation, in fact they 
come to be excluded. The campaign 
therefore became more of a single 
issue one. 


C also the campaign against 
dowry. Whiletheleft women's organi- 


sations viewed dowry in terms of the 


ways in which capitalism was deve- 


loping in India, the autonomous 


women’s groups focused on patri- 
archal power/violence within the 
family. The present practices of dowry 
need to be viewed in the context of 
processes of Brahmanisation and 
their impact on marriage practices. 
That the Brahmanic ideals led to a 
preference for dowry marriage is 
well documented. In fact it was the ` 
colonial establishment of the legality 
of the Brahma form of marriage that 
institutionalised and expanded the 
dowry system. The Brahmanising 
castes adopted the Brahma form of 
marriage over the other forms and 
thereby established ‘dowry’ asaness- 
ential rituaT.^ Moreover, the principle 
of endogamy and its coercive and vio- 
lent perpetuation through collective 
violence against ititer-caste alliances 
are crucial tothe analysis of dowry. 
The relative absence of caste as 
acategory inthe feminist discourse on 


3. Foradctailed account sec Supriya Akerkar. 
"Theory and Practice of Women’s Movement 
in India’, Economic and Political Weekly. 
Vol. 30, no. 17. 1995. WS 2-24. 

4. Scc Sharad Patil, Dasa-Shudra Slavery. 
1982, Allied Publishers, Bombay. This text is 
significant to all those secking to develop a 
non-Brahmanical leminist historiography. It 
is rather unfortunate that there has been little 
debate on the text and it remains outside the 
mainstream leminist discourse. 


violence has also led to the encapsu- 
lation of the Muslim and Christian 
women within the understanding of 
‘talaq’ and ‘divorce’. In retrospect, it 
is clear that while the left party based. 
women's organisations collapsed 
caste into class, the autonomous 
women's groups collapsed caste into 
sisterhood, both leaving Brahminism 
unchallenged. Though the movement 
did address issues concerning women 


of the dalit, tribal and minority com- - 


munities and has made substantial 
gains, a feminist politics centring 
around the women of the most mar- 
ginalised communities could not 
emerge. 


Т.. history of agitations and 
struggles of the second wave of the 
women's movement is a history of 
articulations of strong anti-patriarchal 
positions on different issues. Issues of 
sexuality and sexual politics, which 
are crucial for a feminist politics, 
rema-ined largely within an indivi- 
dualistic and lifestyle frame. Since 
issues of sexuality are intrinsically 
linked to caste, addressing sexual poli- 
tics without challenging Brahminism 
results in lifestyle feminism. During 
the post-Mandal agitations and the 
caste violence at Chunduru and Pimpri 
Deshmukh in Maharashtra, women 
of the upper castes were invoked as 
feminist subjects — assertive, non- 
submissive and protesting against 
injustice done to them as women and 
as citizens, 

In the anti-Mandal protests 
young middle class women declared 
that they were against all kinds of 

. reservations (including those for 
women); they mourned the death of 
merit and explicated that-they were 
out to save the nation.? At Pimpri 


5. Sce Susie Tharu and Tejswani Niranjana, 
"Problems for a Contemporary Theory of 
Gender in India’, Social Scientist, Vol. 22, 
March-April 1994, Ї 


Deshmukh in Maharashtra, following 
the brutal killing ofadalitkotwal (also 
an active mobiliser for the local Bud- 
dha Vihar) by uppercaste men, upper 
caste women publicly complained 


that he had harassed them and was- 


sexually perverted. They claimed to 
have incited their men to protecttheir 
honour, thereby invoking the agency 
of upper caste women. The issue 
was not merely one of molestation or 
of violence against dalits, but one that 
underlines the complex reformula- 
tions that Brahmanical patriarchies 
undergo in order to counter collective 
dalit resistance. 

The increasing visibility of dalit 


women in power structures as sar- 


panch, as members of the panchayat 
and in the new knowledge-making 
processes (such as Bhanwari Devi’s 
intervention through the Saathin 
programme) has led to an increased 
backlash against dalit women. The 
backlash is expressed through arange 
of humiliating practices and often cul- 
minates in rape or the killing of their 
kinsmen. Such incidents underline the 
need fora dialogue between dalit and 
feminist activists since inter-caste 
relations at the local level may be 
mediated through a redefinition of 
gendered spaces. The emancipatory 
agenda of the dalit and women’s 
movements will have to be sensitive 
to these issues and underline the 
complex interplay between caste and 
gender as structuring hierarchies in 
society. 


| n times of globalisation and 
Hindutva, gender issues are being 
appropriated as cultural issues. This 
calls for a reformulation of our femi- 
nist agenda, to reclaim our issues 
and reconceptualise them such that 
feminist politics poses a challenge 
to the caste/class conceptualisation 
of Brahmanical Hindutva. Such a 
re-conceptualisation calls for a cri- 


tique of Brahmanical hierarchies from 
a gender perspective. Such critiques 
have the potential of translating the dis- 
course of sexual politics from individual 
narratives to collective contestations 
of hierarchies. In the Brahmanical 
social order, the caste based and sexual 
divisions of labour are intermeshed 
such that elevation in caste status is 
preceded by the withdrawal of women 
of that caste from productive pro- 


cesses outside the private sphere. Such. 


a linkage operates on presumptions 
about the accessibility of the sexua- 
lity of lower caste women because of 
their participation in social labour. 
Brahminism in turn locates this as a 
failure of lower caste men to control 
the sexuality of their women and 
underlines it as a justification of their 
impurity. Thus gender ideology legi- 
timises not only structures of patriar- 
chy but also the very organisation of 
caste. 


D... upon Ambedkar's analy- 
sis, caste ideology (endogamy) is the 
very basis of the regulation and 
organisation of women's sexuality. 
Hence caste determines the division 
of labour, both sexual division of 
labour and division of sexual labour. 
Brahmanisation is atwo way process 
of acculturation and assimilation and 
throughout history there has been a 
Brahmanical refusal to universalise 
a single patriarchal mode. Thus the 
existence of multiple patriarchies is a 
resultof both Brahmanical conspiracy 
and of the relation of the caste group 
tothe means for production. There are 
therefore both discrete (specific to 
caste) as well as overlapping patriar- 
chal arrangements. 

Hence women whoare soughtto 
be united on the basis of systematic 
overlapping patriarchies are neverthe- 
less divided on caste/class lines and by 
their consent to patriarchies and their 
compensatory structures, If feminists 
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havetochallengethesedivisions, their 
mode of organisation and struggles 
‘should encompass all of the social 
inequalities that patriarchics are 
related to, embedded in and structured 
by.'^Does the recent assertion of dif- 
ferent voice of dalit women challenge 
thesc divisions? A review of the non- 
Brahmanical renderings of women's 
liberation in Maharashtra is called for. 


| n the 19905, there were several 
independent and autonomous asser- 
tions of dalit women’s identity; acase 
in point is the formation of the Natio- 
nal Federation of Dalit Women and 
the All India Dalit Women's Forum. 
At the state level, the Maharashtra 
Dalit MahilaSanghatana was formed 
іп 1995. A year earlier, the women's 
wing of the Bharatiya Republican 
Party and the Bahujan Mahila Sangh 
set up the Bahujan Mahila Parishad. 
In December 1996, at Chandrapur, a 
‘Vikas Vanchit Dalit Mahila Parishad 
was organised and a proposal to 
commemorate 25 December (the day 
Ambedkar set fire to the Manusmriti) 
as Bharatiya Streemukti Divas was 
advanced, The Christi Mahila Sang- 


harsh Sanghatana, an organisation of 


dalit-Christian women was estab- 
lished in 1997. Though these orga- 
nisations have advanced different 
non-Brahmanical ideological posi- 
tions, they have come together on 
several issues such as the celebration 
of the Bharatiya Shree Mukti Divas 
and on the issue of reservations for 
OBC women in parliamentary bodies. 

The emergence of autonomous 
dalit women’s organisations has led 
to a major debate, sparked off by the 
essay ‘Dalit Women Talk Differ- 


6. Kumkum Sangaris analysis of multiple and 
discrete patriarchies has been a significant 
contribution to feminist theorisation in the 
Indian context. Sce Kumkum Sangari. *Poli- 
tics of DiversiLy: Religious Communities and 
Multiple Patriarchies' . Economic and Politi- 
cal Weekly, 23 December 1995. ; 
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ently.” A series of discussions around 
the paper were organised in Pune by 
different feminist groups. A two day 
seminar was also organised by 
Alochana, Centre for Research and 
Documentation on Women, in June 
1996. Subsequently, two significant 
responses tothe emergence of autono- 
mous dalit women’s organisations — 
one by Kiran Moghe of the Janwadi 
Mahila Sanghatana and the other 
by Vidyut Bhagwat — presented the 
issues at stake. At the seminar, Gopal 
Guru argued that to understand the 
dalit women’sneed totalk differently, 
it was necessary to delineate both the 
internal and external factors which 
have а bearing on this phenomenon. 


H elocated their need to talk differ- 
ently in adiscourse of dissent against 
the middleclass women's movement, 
as also the dalit male movement and 
the moral economy of the peasant 
movements. In a note of dissent, he 
argued against their exclusion from 
both the political and cultural arenas. 
He furtherunderlined thatsocial loca- 


tion determines the perception of 


reality and therefore the representa- 
tion of dalit women’s issues by non- 
dalit women was less valid and less 
authentic. Though Guru'sargument is 
well taken and we agree that dalit 
women must name the difference, a 
privileging of knowledge claims on 
the basis of direct experience as 


authentic may lead to a furthering of 


narrow identity politics. Such a nar- 
row frame may well limitthe emanci- 
patory potential of the dalit women's 
organisations as also their epistemo- 
logical standpoints. 

Though the left party based 
women's organisations have viewed 
the emergence of autonomous women's 
organisations as a setting up ofa sepa- 


7. Gopal Guru, ‘Dalit Women Talk Differ- 
ently’, Economic and Political Weekly, 14-21 
October 1995, pp. 2548-49... 
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rate hearth, they feel that Hindutva 
and the new economic policy have 
brought both formations closer, that 
the autonomous women's groups 
have once again come to share a 
common platform with the left. The 
subtext of the argument is that auto- 
nomy ipso facto is limiting, and that 
the dalit women's autonomous orga- 
nisations would face a threat from the 
masses in case they did not retain the 
umbilical relation with the Republi- 
can Party. 1n such a context, their 
efforts would be limited by the focus 
on the experiential and the intricacies 
offunding. 


l. a critique of Moghe's position, 
Bhagwat argued that her position 
was lacking in self-reflexivity and that 
the enriching dialectics between the 
left parties and the autonomous 
women's groups had been overlooked 
in highlighting only one side of the 
story. To label any new autonomous 
assertion from the marginalised as 
‘identatarian and limited to experi- 
ence', she argues, is to overlook the 
history of struggles by groups to name 
themselves and their politics. 

^. Several apprehensions меге 
raised about the Dalit Mahila Sang- 
hatan’s likelihood of becoming apre- 
dominantly neo-Buddhist women's 
organisation. Pardeshi rightly argued 
that such apprehensions were insen- 
sitive and overlooked the historical 
trajectory of the growth of the dalit 
movement in Maharashtra. Yet she 


- also cautioned that a predominantly 


neo-Buddhist, middle class leadership 
could have politically limiting conse- 
quences. For instance, she argued that 
at many of the proceedings of the 
Parishad, Brahmanisation came to 
be understood within a narrow frame 
of non-practice of trisaran and pan- 
chasheel. Such a frame could limit 
the participation by middle caste 
women.* 


There are as of today, at least 
three major contesting and overlap- 
ping positions which have emerged 
from the struggles and politics of dalit 
women in Maharashtra. The earliest 
well-defined position is the Marxist/ 
Phule/Ambedkarite position of the 
Satyashodak Mahila Sabha.’ A posi- 
tionemerging out of the dalit-bahujan 
alliance is that of the Bahujan Mahila 
Mahasangh (BMM) which critiques 
the Vedic Brahmanical tradition and 
seeks to revive the bahujan tradition 
of the ‘adimaya’. 


I. criticizes the secular position 
as Brahmanical and individualistic 
and underlies the Ambedkarite con- 
ceptualization of dhamma in commu- 
nity life. It opposes the common civil 
code and upholds customary law and 
community based justice. Signifi- 
cantly, the BMM seeks tocombine both 
the struggle for political power and a 
cultural revolution in order to revive 
and extend the culture of bahujans."” 
Such a position is crucial to the 
problematisation of the dominant 
Brahmanical culture and thereby 
underlines the materiality of culture. 
Yet it faces the danger of glorifying 
баһшал familial and community prac- 
tices, since all traces of patriarchal 
power are negated by viewing them 
as a result of the processes of 
Brahmanisation. 


8. The issue was debated in the Sunday 
edition of The Maharashtra Times, Mumbai, 
7 and 15 September. and in the Samaj 
Prabhodan Patrika. April-May 1996. A 
detailed discussion on Ambedkar and the 
question of women's emancipation in India 
is found in Dr. Ambedkaraani Streemuktivaad 
by Pratima Pardeshi, 1997. An English trans- 
lation has been published by the Women's 
Studies Centre. University of Punc. 


9. For more details sec Sharad Patil. Marxvaad 
-Phule-Ambedkarvaad, Sugava Prakashan, 
Pune. 1994. 


10. Rekha Thakur, Adimayachi Mukti, 
Prabuddha Bharat Publications. Mumbai. 
1996. 


The Dalit Mahila Sanghatana 


has criticized the persistence of 


"manuvadi sanskriti’ inthe dalit male 
who otherwise traces his lineage to a 
Phule-Ambedkarite ideology. The 
Sanghatana proposes to foreground 
the most dalit of dalit women in its 


manifesto. The Christi Mahila Sang- ` 


harsh Sanghatana, a dalit Christian 
women's organisation, in its initial 
meetings debated the loss of tradi- 
tional occupations of the converts, 
their transfer to the service sector, the 
hierarchies among.the Christians by 
caste and region, and the countering 
of oppositional forces led by the 
church and state level Christian 
organisations. ` 


T.. non-Brahmanical renderings 
of feminists politics have contributed 
to some self-reflexivity among the 
autonomous women’s groups. Their 
responses can be broadly categorised 
as (а) а non-dialectical position of 
those who while granting that though 
historically it is now important that 
dalit women assume leadership, do 
not revisionanon-Brahmanical femi- 
nist politics forthemselves; (5) the left 
position which collapses caste into 
class and continues to question the dis- 
tinct materiality of caste and has reg- 
istered dissent to the declaration of 25 
December as Bharatiya Stree Mukti 


and Lukacs into the standpoint of the 
proletariat. A social history of stand- 
point theory focuses on what happens 
when marginalised peoples begin to 
gain public voice. The failure of domi- 
nant groups to critically and system- 
atically interrogate their privileged 
position leaves them crippled, scien- 
tifically and epistemologically. A 
dalit feminist standpoint is viewed 
asemacipatory since the subjectof its 
knowledge is embodied and visible 
(i.e. the thought begins from the lives 
of dalit women and these lives are 
present and visible in the results of 
the thought). This position claims a 
higheremancipatory status than other 
positions and counters pluralism and 
relativism which positall knowledge- 
based and political claims as valid in 
theirown way. 


D o individualexperiences 
within. socially constructed groups 
and focuses on the hierarchical, mul- 
tiple, changing structural power rela- 
tions of caste, class and ethnicity 
which construct such groups. It is 
obvious that the subject/agent of dalit 
women's standpoint is multiple, het- 
erogeneous and even contradictory, 
i.e., the category ‘dalit woman’ is 
not homogenous. Such a recognition 
underlines the fact that the subject of 
дап feminist s liberatory knowledge 


Divas; (с) a self-reflexive position of -mustalsobethe subject of every other 


those autonomous women's groüps 
who recognise the need to reformulate 
and revision feminist politics since the 
non-Brahmanical renderings are 
viewed as more emancipatory. It is 
apparent that the issues underlined 
by the new dalit women’s movement 
go beyond the naming of dalit women 


and call for a revolutionary episte- - 


mological shift to a dalit feminist 
standpoint. . х 

: The intellectual history of femi- 
nist standpoint theory can be traced 
to insi ghts provided by Marx, Engels 


liberatory project and this requires a 
sharp focus on the processes by which 
gender, race, class, caste, and sexua- 
lity all construct each other. Thus, the 
dalit feminist standpoint itself is 
open to liberatory interrogations and 
revisions.'! 


$ 


ГІ. The discussion on leminist standpoint 
epistemology is largely influenced by Sandra 
Harding, ‘Subjectivity. Experience and 
Knowledge: An Epistemology lrom/for 
Rainbow Coalition Politics’ .inJ. Picterse (cd). 
Emancipations: Modern and Postmodern, 
Sage, New Delhi, 1991. 
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The dalit feminist standpoint 
which emerges from the practices and 
struggles of dalit women may origi- 
nate in the works of dalit feminist 
intellectuals, but it cannot flourish if 
itis isolated from theexperiences and 
ideas of other groups and musteducate 
itself about the histories, preferred 
social relations, the utopias and the 
struggles of the marginalised. A trans- 
formation from ‘their cause’ to ‘our 
cause’ is feasible for subjectivities 
can be transformed. By this we do пог 
argue that non-dalit feminists can 
*speak as' or *forthe' dalit women but 
they can ‘reinvent’ themselves as 
dalit feminists. Such a position, there- 
fore avoids the narrow alley of direct 
experience based ‘authenticity’ and 
narrow ‘identity politics’. 

For many of us, non-dalit femi- 
nists, such a standpoint is morc 
emancipatory in that it rejects more 
completely the relations of rule. Thus, 


adopting a dalit feminist standpoint - 


position means sometimes losing, 
sometimes revisioning the ‘voice’ that 
we as feminists had gained in the 
1980s. This process, we believe, is 
one of transforming individual femi- 
nists into oppositional and collective 
subjects. 
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In fact, nostalgia and remembering arc in some 
sensc antithetical, since nostalgia is a forget- 
ting, merely regressive, whereas memory may 
look back in order to move forward and trans- 
form disabling fictions to enabling fictions, 
altering our relation to the present and future.! 


Emphasising popular. oral discoursc, thc 
witness portrays his or her own experience as 
an agent (rather than a representative) of a 
collective memory and identity. Truth is sum- 
moned in the cause of denouncing a present 
situation of exploitation and oppression or in 
cxorcising and setting aright official history.? 


THE arrival of dalit literary criticism 
and dalit literature in Tamil, which 
more or less coincided with the birth 
centenary celebrations of Ambedkar, 
occasioned much anxiety and rage 


among the gate-keepers of the literary . 


establishment. It was notan unpredict- 
able moment when both the right and 
the left of the literary establishment 


joined hands in reviling this new cor- 


pus of writing which marked itself out 
as distinctly dalit and, through mul- 
tiple and hitherto unavailable modes 
of interrogation and re-readings, ren- 
dered vulnerable and uncertain the 
received commonsense about what 
is sacred and profane in literature. 
Scurrying around for newer defences, 
the literary establishment labelled this 
new literary discourse as anarchist 
and divisive.? 


1. Gayle Greene, ‘Feminist Fiction and Use of 


Memory’, Signs: Journal of Women in Culture 
and Society, vol. 16, no. 2, Winter 1991. 


2. George Yudice. "Testimonio and Postmo- 
dernism', Latin American Perspectives. 
vol.18, no. 3, Summer 1991. 


3. Foranaccount of the hostility towards dalit 
literary criticism апа dalit literature іп Tamil 


Nadu by the literary establishment, sec . 


On a dalit woman's testimonio 


M.S.S.PANDIAN 


Contestation being its lifeline, 
dalit literary discourse could not but 
proliferate in the face of such hostility. 
After an unconventional expedition 
into the much-acclaimed landscape 
of Tamil classical literature, Raj 
Gowthaman returned with untold 
tales of other truths. If certain invoca- 
tion of aesthetics had earlier recovered 
this body of literature as a sign of 
Tamil accomplishment, Gowthaman 
unearthed in it sordid, demeaning rep- 
resentations of dalits and their cultural 
universe. Whatis more, the flipside of 
its high-flown moralising and cannons 
of proper living was, forhim, none other 
than a technology of inferiorising and 
discipling the recalcitrant underprivi- 
leged—those who were outside the caste 
society, women and soon.’ As much as 
the literature of the so-called classical 
era, contemporary Tamil literature too 
could no longer find the going easy. 
Pudumaipithan’s prose and fiction, 
bloodied in the new literary confronta- 
tion, could no longer circulate as 
unproblematic texts of rebelliousness.5 


V. Arasu, ‘Tamil Siruppathirigai Choolalum 
Dalit Karuthadalum’, in Ravikumar (ed.), 
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Kalaivizha Kuzhu, Neyveli, 1996. 
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It is in this milieu where the 
certitudes of the past looked feeble, 
Bhama's Karukku, perhaps the first 
dalittestimonial narrative in Tamil, was 
published in 1992, to be quickly fol- 
lowed by areprintin 1994.5In Karukku, 
Bhama describes her village, her child- 
hood, her world of labour, education 
in different institutions, the annoying 
presence of casteism encountered in 
them, her Christian upbringing, her 
growing awareness of the play of caste 
among the clergy and the congrega- 
tion, joining the Catholic order as a 
nun, and her disenchantment and part- 
ing of ways with the same. While such 
a synopsis of Bhama’s text would 
impoverish it to resemble a regular 
autobiography, it is indeed not an 
autobiography. As Mark s.j. mentions 
in his foreword to Karukku, ‘At the 
first sight it reads like a history of a 
village. From another angle, it reads 
like an autobiography. From yet 
another angle, it reads like a brilliant 
novel.’ In other words, Bhama's is a 
case of willfully violating genre 
boundaries. . 

This act of violating genre 
boundaries is where Bhama's narra- 
tive, even as it verbalises herown life 
story, depletes rather effortlessly the 


autobiographical 'I', an outcome of 


bourgeois individualism, and dis- 
places it with thecollectivity of the dalit 
community. Her story, to put it differ- 


ently, refuses to be her own but that of 


others too. Karukku achieves this 
through arange of textual strategies. 


F.. of all, Bhama's narrative, to 
a great degree, does not deal with her- 
self, but the context of dalit life in 
which she grew up and acquired a cer- 


tain self-awareness. Her descriptions 


Mattrum Idara Mamisa Padchinigal, in 
P. Krishnaswami (cd.), Pudumaippithan 
Hlakiva tthadam, Kaaviya, Bangalore, 1995. 


6. Bhama. КағикКи, Samudaya Sinthanai 
Scyal Aaaivu Mayyam, Madurai. 1994. 
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of herchildhood and the world of dalit 
labour, which constitute a substantial 
part of her narrative, are marked for 
the most partby acompelling absence 
of herself. In Karukku,Bhama' schild- 
hood comes to life in a series of cam- 
eoson collectivity childhood games 
which they played and left behind.at 
different stages of their lives, the fes- 
tivities of the Christian calendar—Eas- 
ter, Christmas and New Year – in 
which /Леу partook year after усаг 
with much excitement, sharing of 
game meat brought to the village by 
men who habitually forayed into the 
adjacent hills accompanied by hunt- 
ing dogs and soon. 


B account of the world of 
dalit labour, in the same vein, journeys 
through a generalised, but detailed, 
description of diverse forms ofarduous, 
underpaid and unpaid jobs that dalit 
men and women perform – ploughing, 
manuring, sowing, weeding, harvest- 
ing, digging wells, collecting fire- 
wood, baking bricks and so on. In this 
thick description, which interweaves 
righteous anger at the downgrading of 
exacting physical labour and simulta- 
neous pride in the skill involved in it, 
Bhama’s own presence as a child get- 
ting bruised while collecting firewood 
in the forest or dehusking groundnuts 
forthe landed Naicker families during 
school vacation is merely anecdotal. 
Itisas though the autobiographical ‘T 
does not have an autonomous life out- 
side the collective ‘we’.’ 

This absence of ‘I’ gets its fur- 
ther affirmation in the polyphony of 
other voices from the dalitcommunity 
which saturate Karukku. When Bhama 
was eleven, she witnesses the battle- 
like confrontation in the local cem- 
etery between the dalits of her village 


7. On the essential feature ol'testimonio as of 
the community and notof the individuated self, 
sec Georg Gugelberger and Michael Kearney, 


and the upper caste Saliyars, the con- 
sequent raids by policemen, dalit men 
escaping into safety in the forests 
and the hills, and deaths due to police 
brutality. The narration of this child- 
hood event, which occupies consider- 
able space in the book, is a telling 
instance ofhow Вһата” text, instead 
of privileging her own voice, func- 
tions as a site for the criss-crossing 
of multiple voices from within her 
community. 


W. as much as Bhama, learn 


from her grandmother what the police 
would do to the arrested men. It is the 
whispers of women overheard by 
Bhama which informs us ofthe fate of 
the dalits in the hands of the police- 
men, and we get a feel of dalit anger 
at the cowardice of the Saliyars from 
the words — swear words included — 
of Thavasi Kelavi, an old woman. 
And finally it is a series of quotations 
from unnamed members of the vill- 
age which discloses to us the mood 
of celebration and stock-taking when 
the verdict of the court goes in favour 
of the dalits. Bhania’s is, thus, one 
among acommunity of voices. 

At another level the strategy of 
erasing specificities by masking them - 
witha veil of anonymity, lifts the nar- 
rative from the local and turns it into 
a universal statement about oppres- 
sion. The village in Karukku goes 
unnamed; those upper caste Saliyars 
who attacked the dalits in her child- 
hood days go unnamed; the dalit 
headman, who hid himself in their 


‘Voices forthe Voiccless: Testimonial Litera- 
turc in Latin Amcrica’, Latin American Per- 
spectives, vol. 18. no. 3. Summer 1991: George 
Үџаісе. "Testimonio and Postmodernism’: 
and John Baverlcy. "The Margin at the Cen- 
uc: On Testimonio (Testimonial Narrative). 
in Sidonie Smith and Julia Watson (ed.). . 
Delcolonising the Subject: The Politics 
of Gender in Women's Autobiography, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. Minneapolis. 
1992, 


house to escape the raiding police- 
men, goes unnamed; the village priest, 
anuppercaste partisan, goes unnamed; 
the schools and the college where 
she studied and suffered caste go 
unnamed; the nunnery and its resi- 
dents, once again steadfast believers 
incaste, go unnamed. 

To name 15 to exercise power. 
But a deliberate refusal to name can 
enablea politics of collectivity. In this 
case, the shroud of anonymity frees 
events, persons and institutions from 
the possibility of individuation and 
renders them as general. Anonymity 
thus becomes a mode of invoking 
larger solidarities. In contrast, those 
who get named in Karukku are the 
ones who are so ordinary that they 
would be part of the dalit community 
anywhere e[se: Ponthan,the consum- 
mate thief who could dodge even the 
ayyankatchi padai (the marching bat- 
talion of demons, big and small); 
Kaaman, the village idiot whose skill 
in making gruel is as good as that of 
any woman; Oodan, a habitual wite- 
beater who could tease his flute into 
brilliant music, and soon. 


H owever, the very life trajectory 
of Bhama is one of drifting away from 
the world of dalits. Access to modern 
education, salaried employment and 
the material comforts of the nunnery, 
which takes her away from the world 
of phystcal labour and struggle for 
livelihood, are some of the moments 
of this deep alienation. In narrating 
theseevents, Karukku is suffused with 
a sense of guilt, a yearning to reunite 
with the community, and a burning 
desire to share its pains and pleasures. 
Bhama’s conscious choice of spoken 
dalit Tamil, ungoverned by the tyr- 
anny of elaborate grammatical rules, 
as the medium to voice the story of her 
community is indeed instructive. Ina 
spirit of defiance, it obviously chal- 
lenges the authority of literacy over 


orality, adivide which was ratified and 
nourished by Tamil Saivism or Tamil 
nationalism of different hues, includ- 
ing mainstream Dravidianism, during 
this century.* Butat an equally impor- 
tant plane, it is an effort by Bhama to 
break free from her proficiency in 
standardised written Tamil, aresult of 
her privileged education in schools 
and colleges, and to lose herself in the 
community of dalits. 

A similar quest 1s al] too evi- 
dent when Bhama narrates her other 
moments of altenation from the dalit 
community. After detailing how her 
salaried job earned her the opportunity 
to indulge a bit in clothes, food and 
travel — all of which remained arrelu- 
sive dream til! then—and her new feel- 
ing of power and status, she laments 
about her community: ‘How would 


they ever get these comforts?’ This: 


sense of remorse withers and gives 
way to a feeling of meaningful free- 
dom only when she discards her job 
and the material pleasures of the 
Catholic order and returns to her own 
community. In a metaphor reminis- 
cent of Maoist guerrillas, Bhama 
eloquently captures this return to free- 
dom thus: ‘After fluttering like a fish 
thrown out of water, now I breathe 
freely and comfortably like a fish in 
water.’ 


М... Karukkuis anchored inthe 


shared universe of the dalits, this uni- 
verse is, for Bhama, unworthy of any 
indiscriminate nostalgia. She, instead, 
looks fora future fashioned by the will 
of the dalits themselves. The very 
word Karukku, which she chooses 
as the title for her testimonio, signals 
this desire. Karukku is the saw-like 
double-edged stem of the palmyra 
leaf. Bhama has experienced the pains 


8. For similar argument, sec John Baverlcy, 
"The Margin at the Centre’, р. 97; and George 
Yudice, "Testimonio and Postmodernism’, 
p. 17. 


of being torn by ‘karukku while col- 
lecting firewood in her childhood. 
Then it can perform other functions 
as well: 'Dalits like me are fired by 
the desire to construct a new world of 
justice, equality and love. Like the 
double-edged karukku, they keep the 
oppressors slashed.’ To put it dif- 
ferently, karukku signifies both the 
oppressive present and the struggle 
againstit, a metaphor which connects 
the present with the future. 


T. way in which Bhama unfolds 
the story of her growing up with Chris- 
tianity and the eventual disenchant- 
ment is yet another illustration of her 
search for dalit agency. In childhood 
itwas the fearof god which dominated 
her religious consciousness. When 
she left her village to join a high 
school, this fear metamorphosed into 
an intense love. As she went to col- 
lege, she wasovercome with acertain 
sense of indifference towards god — 
but for those times of difficulties 
when she solicited divine interven- 
tion. If she joined the Catholic order 
as a nun, it was inspired by an ambi- 
tion to serve the dalits. Her discovery 
of barefaced casteism within the 
church and upper caste repression 
in the name of obedience led her to 
wonder, 'Idon'tknow where the god 
has fled. Fornow, itis the priests, nuns 
and their relatives who claim them- 
selves to be gods.’ 

Now on, she is in pursuit of a 
religiosity unmediated by the clergy. 
The hardships, insults and desertion 
by friends, which followed her after 
she left the Catholic order, made her 
despair. In the closing pages of the 
book she, uncharacteristically, des- 
cribes herself as vulnerable as a bird 
with broken wings. But this moment 
of vulnerability is simultaneously a 
moment of reunion with her commu- 
nity in search of a liberative religios- 
ity. She writes, "They have understood 
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thatthey have been alsocreated in the 
image of god. They have a new drive 
to bring back this image which has 
been broken and destroyed, and to live 
in compassion and honour. І feel that 
this is genuine devotion.’ 

Given Bhama’s location as a 
woman within the dalit community, 
the invocation of community and 
agency in terms of a singular dalit 
identity is telling the story in part. 
Articulating concerns of gendereven 
while recovering community as an 
embodiment of identity and agency 
would necessarily require complex 
negotiations. This is where Bhama's 
testimonio appears inadequate. 

Itisnotthat gender does notani- 
mate Karukku. Bhama recounts with 
gusto the stories of women’s indomi- 
table courage.and prowess during 
those hard days of police raids: the 
story of the women who kept the 
policemen away from her house by 
hanging margosa leaves at the door 
which announced the presence of 
small pox — in this case falsely — so 
that her husband could stay with her; 
the story of her own grandmother 
who could hatch and execute the inge- 
nious plan of dressing up a man ina 
saree so that he could escape police 
vigil and attend his son’s funeral. We 
also hear about the sexual abuses 
hurled at women by policemen and 
the unintelligibility of why men are 
paid more than women for the same 
labour. But all of these fleet through 
the text as if they are mere fragments 
of a larger story. We are left to ima- 


' gine the gender relations within the 


community. 

Are we to take it as a sign of 
greater equality between genders 
within the dalit community? Or is it 
that Bhama deliberately refuses us 
the story and holds it as a secret in the 
face of onslaughts on hercommunity? 
Only she can tell. In making us wait, 
she is perhaps once again asserting her 
own will and that of hercommunity. 


Dalit 


MOST Indians do not realize that our 
country is not unique in having a res- 
ervation policy. In many modern 
nation states, and not all of them are 
terribly democratic, there is some 
form of affirmative action or reserva- 
tion policy. In Malaysia reservation 
exists for the Malay bhoomiputra, in 
Pakistan for bringing a fairer repre- 
sentation among the various prov- 
inces, in Northern Ireland for the 
Catholics, and in North America for 
blacks and native Indians. India is 
probably the first country in the world 
to devise constitutional reservations, 
but there are many others who now 
have their own form of preferential 
policy in place. 

That some form of reservation 


_or affirmative action exists in many 


countries should not blind us to the 
many differences that exist between 
them. It is true that communities as 
diversefromoneanotheras the Malays, 
the Irish Catholics and the Mohawk 


À question of quotas 


DIPANKAR GUPTA 


Indians may all be targeted benefi- 
ciaries of reservations or affirmative 
action, but the circumstances of their 
lives are quite different. The Malay 
bhoomiputrasare the dominant politi- 
cal community in their own country, 
but depend on preferential policy to 
combatthe prosperous Malays of Chi- 
nese origin in the urban sectors.! In 
Pakistanakind of preferential employ- 
mentexists sothat different regions in 
thecountry feel represented.” Though 
the policy was originally intended to 
accommodate East Pakistan Bengalis, 
it continued to remain in effect even 
after the formation of Bangladesh. 
The Catholicsin Northern Ireland may 
be persecuted, but they certainly do 


1. Gordon P. Means, ‘Ethnic Preference in 
Malaysia’. in Neil Nevitte and C. Kennedy 
(eds.). Ethnic Preference апа Public Policy in 
Developing States, Lynne Rienner Publishers 
Inc., Boulder. 1986. pp. 95-118. 


2. Donald I. Horowitz, Ethnic Groups in 
Conflict, University of California Press, Ber- 
keley, 1985, p. 668. 
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not lack the skills and education nec- 
essary for being competitive in mod- 
ern times. : 

The reservation policy asenvis- 
aged in the Indian Constitution, and 
affirmative action inthe United States 
resemble each other the most. In both 
cases the express intention is to rely 
on preferential policy to uplift those 
communities that have been histori- 
cally disprivileged. The scheduled 
castes and tribes in India and thenative 
Indians and blacks in America have 
been victims of discrimination and 
prejudice for long periods of time. 
This prevented them from acquiring 
the educational and cultural skills nec- 
essary for economic success in con- 
temporary societies. Skills, such as 
the ones they possessed, not only con- 
fined them to the lowest rungs in the 
traditional order, but did not power 
them to independently forge ahead 
when the old economy and its accom- 
panying social relations were dis- 
mantled. 


i 


M odernization and industriali- 


zation did not, however, inaugurate 


the awareness that historical dispri- 
vileges need to be corrected. That sen- 
sitivity came with the deepening of 
democratic practices and sentiments. 
Early liberal philosophy was only 
committed to the market and to the 
curbing of monarchical authority. In 
John Locke, for instance, property 
qualifications still remained the basis 
forexercising franchise. Women were 
not recognized as being politically 
equal to men, and those who were not 
Anglican were notseenas full citizens 
and were accordingly prevented from 
occupying certain public offices. Lib- 
erty and equality had a much more 
restricted scope than what they enjoy 
today. When William Wilberforce 
and Lord Shaftesbury fought against 
slavery they met with serious opposi- 
tion even in Britain. In 19th century 
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England the Chartists had to struggle 
to give women the right to vote. 
Democracy in practice today is 
thus vastly different from what it was 
even till as late as the early decades of 
this century. The racist, ‘separate but 
equal’ clause operated in America, 
particularly in relation to educational 
institutions till as recently as 1954. 
Under this clause black children could 
be legally disallowed from attending 
Schools meantfor whitechildren. Even 


after this provision was shot down in 
the justly famous Brown vs. Board of 


Education case in 1954, many south- 
ern states in America refused to imple- 
ment it. Affirmative action first made 
its appearance during Kennedy’s 
presidency, and even then it was not 
powered by legislation but by execu- 
tive decrees. | 


1 


Б... policies came up when 
it was recognised that liberty and 
equálity do not necessarily mean the 
establishment of fraternity. If the tri- 
umvirate are to go together then there 
needs to bea self-conscious designing 
of political interventions such that 
those who have been historically 
disprivileged can get a fair chance to 
compete as equals. Obviously, sucha 
programme recognizes unequal start- 
ing conditions for politically equal 
citizens which the forces of the mar- 
ket are generally blind to, and indeed 
may even exaggerate. Therefore, while 
such preferential policies do not dis- 
band the market, except in extreme 
“socialist conditions’, the attemptis to 
restrain the market in certain spheres 
so thateventually there can bea greater 
and fulsome market participation. 
The introduction of preferential 
policies to uplift the historically 
disprivileged came about for different 
reasons in different countries. In 
America it was a combination of 
factors that brought it about. The grow- 
ing civil rights movement, the Demo- 


cratic party’s striving for a political 
niché, and the ideological need that 
America felt to stand ош as the leader 
of the free world in the Cold War era 
together led to the establishment of 
affirmative action. Preferential policy 
in Canada had a different trajectory 
and inspirational source. The divide 
between Quebec and the restof Canada 
prompted the politics of multicul- 
turalism around which provisions for 
equal rights opportunity and minority 
representation found their ideological 
rationale. 

Though the reasons, provoca- 
tions and compulsions to introduce 
reservations or affirmative action dif- 
fer from country to country, the Indian 
case still remains unique because pre- 
ferential policies were introduced 
here along with the inauguration of 
democracy and the founding of the 
republic. What took about 200 years 
to make a tentative appearance in the 
United States emerged fully arti- 
culated and theorized almost at the 
instant when India became a sover- 
eign and democratic nation state. 


О. of the major reasons is, of 
course, to be found in the character of 
India's national movement. As the 
British authorities kept attempting to 
divide Indians along caste, religious 
and linguistic lines, it became all the 
more importantforthe protagonists of 
the national movement to rise above 
such fissures, present a united front, 
and not let community spokespeople 
be persuaded by colonial designs. 
This is what led to a heightened sen- 
sitivity among the nationaliststounite ` 
communities across lines drawn by 
caste prejudices and religious intole- 
rance. This is why the establishment 
of quotas was never seriously opposed 
even though some, like Jawaharlal 
Nehru, were very sceptical aboutthem. 
A series of surveys conducted 
in America by a variety of agencies 


confirm the finding that Americans of 
different socio-economic categories 
are united in their opposition to quo- 
tas. Blacks too find the quota system 


distasteful and would not like affirma-. 


tive action linked to it. The Gallup poll 
of March 1991, the NBC/Wall Street 
Journal poll of March 1994, the 
L.A.Times poll of January 1995, as 
well as the poll conducted by the Natio- 
nal Conference of Christians and Jews 
in March 1994, all confirm this ten- 
dency. American law too does not 
allow exceptions of any kind on the 
question of equal treatment for all 
unlike Indian law.? 


Т.. fact that a constitutional 
amendment was easily made after the 
Champakam vs. State of Madras case 
of 1951 to accommodate caste based 
admissions and preferences is quite 
unthinkable in American jurispru- 
dence. This is why whenever there is 
any sign of affirmative action infring- 
ing on individual rights, the courts in 
America generally rule against affir- 
mative action. Forexample, the court 
upheld the.petition that the Regents 
of California University had filed 
against race-based quotas in the 
famous Steve Bakke case. Subse- 
quently, there have been whole slews 
of legal decisions that have stopped all 
considerations of quota in their tracks 
in America. These include landmark 
Judgements suchas City of Richmond 
vs. Croon in 1989, and Miller vs. 
Johnson in 1995. 

Part of the resentment to quotas 
can be traced to the time when a kind 
of reverse quota system was in opera- 
tion against the Jewish community. 
Till about the 19305 many universities 
had an informal quota system that res- 
tricted the number of Jewish students 
іп theircampuses. Now that Jews have 


3. Thomas Sowell, Preferential Policies: An 
International Perspective, Walter Morrow and 
Co., New York, 1995, pp. 105-6. 


` become white folks'* the fact that 


such a practice was ever in place fills 
most Americans withrevulsion. While 
this sentiment is genuine among most 
Americans, theiropposition to quotas 
in the affirmative action programme 
is atamore fundamental level. | 


I. order to understand public policy | 


andits implementation in America, it 
is important to pay attention to the 
emotive bonds that define what is it 
tobean American. This strategy holds 
equally for other nation states too. 
Thus to appreciate the complexities 
of, and the complicities behind, the 
reservation system in India it is nec- 
essary to have an idea of how this 
policy found its place in India's politi- 
cal and social firmament. Americans 
do not revere family wealth the way 
most Indians, or even Europeans, do. 
Many Americans even manufacture 
а ‘rags to riches’ story just to look 
good and be admired. For example, 
Sylvester Stallone had once invented 
a heart-wrenching penury to wealth 
fable about himself that so offended 
his upper middle class parents that 
they had to publicly deny it. 

The strong individualism that 
is dramatized in these rags to riches 
narratives, in many ways bringstothe 
fore how Americans generally per- 
ceive themselves. In popular recall, 
America was made by intrepid colo- 
nizers who by their sheer grit and 
valour tamed the West. In America 
too, the early settlers made sure that 
foppish old-European ways, replete 
with old world status considerations, 
were notallowed to gain ground. This 
American vision of themselves was 
further reinforced during Cold War 
days. Communism was demonized 
effectively for it was portrayed as 


4. Karen Bodkin Sacks, ‘How Did Jews 
Become White Folks’, in Steven Gregory and 
Roger Sanjek (eds.), Race, Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, 1994, pp. 83-4. 


being fundamentally antithetical to 
the foundational ethic of American 
individualism. As America isthe land 
of the free and the brave it was duty 
and honour bound to resist commu- 
nism and its collectivist ideology at 
home and abroad. 

_ There are other ways too in 
which this individualist tendency is 
manifested and indeed encouraged. In 
America role models do not last for 
more than a generation. In fact parents 
are rarely idolized by their children, 
and each generation must find its own 
stars and templates. Roles such as 
those of husband and wife, father and 
motherare constantly being innovated 
upon. The drive to realize oneself and 


` notto fall back on hand-me-downrole 


models pressures Americans to find 
themselves and do their own thing, no 
matter in which walk of life they may 
be placed. If there is a high divorce rate 
in America it is not because couples 
there are sexually irresponsible as 
much as itis because they are looking 
for the ideal marriage as they see it. 


Tie work place too is a site for self- 
expression, just as much as Holly- 
wood studios and the play fields are. 
It is not at all surprising that several 
leading figures in 20th century com- 
merce and industry, from Henry 
Ford to Bill Gates, are from America. 
Some of the most path-breaking films 
are stil! American productions. In 
the sports arena, from basketball to 
boxing, America leads the way in 
innovative styles and superlative per- 
formances. Music is another industry 
that carries the imprint of American 
experimentation with a variety of 
genres—from blue grass, to jazz, torock 
and roll. America’s fashion industry too 
is very unlike its European counter- 
part. Whereas in France, for instance, 
fashion is created on the drawing 
board by eminent designers in haute 
couture fashion houses, distinctive 
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styles in America emanate from the 
kind of gear young people wear when 


shuffling around inthe mean streets of 


Chicago and New York. Quite likethe 
marketing of jazz in the 1930s and 
1940s, fashion innovations at the 
popular level were picked up by com- 
mercial houses, who then packaged and 
labelled them fora wideraudience. 


S... against this background it is 
not at all surprising that quotas should 
have sucha difficult time in America. 
Title VI that backs up the affirmative 
action programme in the United States 
does not just stop at quotas. It goes fur- 
ther to say that affirmative action 
should not dilute standards in order to 
be more representative. The thinking 
behind this is obviously that preferen- 
tial policies in America are there to 
remove prejudices that exist among 


individuals who are intrinsically equal. 


Compromising on standards would 
then be seen as a patronizing act, made 
worse by the fact that individual bril- 
liance may cease to be rewarded. 
What the affirmative action 
policy endorses is that, other things 
being equal,an effort should be made 
to encourage black and native Indian 
employment and school enrolment. 
The fact that the University of Califor- 
nia had introduced a quota.system, 
which expressly went against this for- 
mulation, led to the eventual disman- 
tling of affirmative action with the 
passage of Proposition 209. Interest- 
ingly, Proposition 209 was placed by 
the Regents of the University of Cali- 
forniaat Berkeley and piloted by alead- 
ing black member of that committee. 
It is tempting to see either the 
Indian or the American case as para- 
digmatic and the other as the excep- 
tion to the rule. There are, however, 
some striking similarities in the two 
instances. In both America and India, 
the targeted community is aclear mino- 
rity. Blacks make up about 12% of the 
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American population, whereas the 
scheduled castes and tribes constitute 
roughly 22% of India’s population. 
Against this common feature it is 
worthwhile to factor in the various 
differences which can explain why 
quotas are so appealing in one case, 
and anathemic in the other. We have 
already said how individualism in 
America acts as a deterrent against 
quotas. Yet, to fully appreciate why 
thisargument has won the day itis nec- 
essary totake into accountsome of the 
other specifics that separate these two 
countries. 


| B. before we get down to these 
differencesitneedstobe mentioned that 
politics in India has always been 
acutely sensitive to community pres- 
sures. For example, during the Con- 
stituent Assembly debates, the sub- 
committee on fundamental rights 
observed that ‘it is difficult to expect 
thatinacountry likeIndia where most 
persons are communally minded, 
those in authority will give equal treat- 
ment to those who do not belong to 
their community’? In fact on occa- 
sions the debates in the Constituent 
Assembly were so tilted in favour of 
community representation rather than 
individual rights that it prompted Alladi 
K. Ayyar to rebuke the members with 
the remark: ‘Is this a chapter on funda- 
mental rights or is it a chapter on dis- 
criminatory provisions.'^ 
The fear, quite obviously, inthe 
minds of those like Alladi Ayyar, В.М. 
Rau, and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
was that such undiluted concern for 
community privileges would erode 
the status of the individual and make 
the community a perennial interest 
group. Anticipating this eventuality, 


5. B.D. Shiva Rao (ed.). The Framing of 
India’s Constitution: Selected Documents 
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6. Ibid., p. 22. 


Ambedkar, while moving the draft 
constitution on 23 November 1948, 
commented rather explicitly that it 
would be ‘equally wrong for minori- 
ties to perpetuate themsel ves." 


О, itis notenough to say 
that communities dominate India 
whilethe individual occupies the cen- 
tre-stage in America. Suchastatement 
needs to be fleshed out in terms ofthe 
social milieu that makes such senti- 
ments dominant in their respective 
settings. WhenIndiabecame indepen- 
dent in 1947 the democratic world 
had moved way ahead of what it used 
to be even as late as in the opening 
decades of this century. Thus India 
was striding two time scales. On the 
one hand it could not turn its back on 
the centuries of progress that liberal 
thought and practice had introduced 
in the modern world, and at the same 
time it did not have the necessary 
institutional depth to abide by indi- 
vidualistic norms so characteristic of 
liberalism. While liberal societies 
realized the importance of self con- 
sciously boosting fraternity after 
approximately 200 years of demo- 
cracy, India launched into preferential 


` policies right away with the stroke of 


the constitutional pen the moment it 
became a republic. 


In America preferential policies 


were initiated during the Kennedy 
years, advanced paradoxically by 
Richard Nixon, and began to atrophy 
from around the mid-1980s. Some- 
how they did not seem to possess the 
necessary ideological thrustfor which 
reason they remain alive but sick; 
more kicked about than kicking. This 
is largely because America prides 
itself in being the home of the free in 
the sense that communities and reli- 


gious affiliations could neither be 
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used as a source of strength, nor the 
focus of abuse. 

The American Revolution, quite 
characteristically, brought disestab- 
lishment of churches in its wake. New 
York was the first state to be disestab- 
lished in 1777, followed by Virginia 
in 1785. Gradually thé remaining 
states followed suit and in 1833, with 
the disestablishmentof the Congrega- 
tionalist church in Massachusetts, the 
process was complete in the entire 
country. In this entire series of spec- 
tacular reversals for the church it is 
true that the individual triumphed, but 


this was really possible because Ше. 


Protestants amalgamated, forall prac- 
tical purposes, asa single phalanx. As 
an overwhelming majority it set stan- 
dards for the rest by depending, above 
all, on its unquestionable dominance 
in society. 


T. understand how this denoue- 
ment eventually occurred is not cen- 
tral to this paper. Suffice it to say that 
women and clerics took the sting out 
of an angry and wrathful protestant 
religion and made it soft and forgiv- 
ing.* At any rate the White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants (WASPs) put their 
distinctive stamp on the American 
way of life and controlled the social 


and cultural life in the New World. - 


Other communities became ‘ethnics’ 
against the backdrop of WASP homo- 
geniety, and indeed, hegemony. 

No wonder ethnics such as Ita- 
lians, Greeks and even Jews, strove to 
shed their peculiarities and merge 
with the powerful and influential 
WASP majority. The effects of this ten- 
dency are clearly visible in America 
today, but the process began long ago. 
The interesting point in all this is how 
such a WASP majority was constituted 
by deliberately underplaying the doc- 
8. Ann Douglas, The Feminization of Ameri- 


can Culture, Avon Books, New York, 1977, 
рр. 18.94 11. . 


trinal differences between the extant 
Protestant denominations such as the 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, and so forth. Per- 
haps, as Ann Douglas suggests, ‘minis- 
ters and mothers’ had a great deal to 
do with this.” 


| n Europe and England, on the other 
hand, majórity culture dominated 
largely because of religious intoler- 
ance and discrimination. In England, 
the home of democracy, non Angli- 
cans suffered from all kinds of dis- 
privileges. It was only after the Tests 
and Establishment Act was disbanded 
in the 1880s did Catholics become 
legally equal to Anglicans. The Ame- 
rican route to majoritaranism was cer- 
tainly more democratic in orientation 
but the fact still remains that minority 
consciousness was not on the agenda. 
When minority consciousness came 
about it was with reference to blacks 
and native Indians, but these commu- 
nities were faced with a rather mono- 
lithic WASP majority whose social 
lifestyle and aesthetic preferences set 
the tone for the American way of life. 

Thus even while Hollywood 
was dominated by Jews, the films they 
produced were all about WASPSs. It is 
only now after Jews have become 
*white folks' that the likes of Woody 
Allen have madethe portrayal of Jews 
quite acceptable in American films. 
Movie stars like Paul Newman can 
now openly talk about their Jewish 
heritage. Not justin films, but in the aca- 
demic world too it paid to be a WASP, 
or, atleastto be perceived as one. The 
famous sociologist Robert K. Merton 
did not reveal his Jewish identity till 
well after he had retired. All. through 
those years he put up the front of a 


-quintessential WASP. No one sus- 


pected his real identity for he played 


the role of the WAsPto the hilt. 


9. Ibid. 


The situation in India is vastly 
different. In some ways it could well 
be said that India was ahead of other 
democracies because it did not allow 
majoritarianism to congeal. At any 
rate, minority consciousness was 
dominant in the Indian political pro- 
cess from the beginning. The concern 
with scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes is a sub-set of this minority 
consciousness. These communities 
were considered vulnerable not just 
because they were fewer in number, 
butalso because they were historically 
prevented from acquiring skills and 
qualities that could enable them to 
prosper independently. This'is why 
reservations is not really about pro- 
tecting cultures but about raising the 
status of hitherto disprivileged 
peoples so that they can compete as 
equals and indeed be able to fight more 
effectively for rights guaranteed inthe 
Constitution. 


I. America the presumption behind 
affirmative action is somewhat differ- 
ent. Preferential policy in this case is 
to combat prejudice that disallows 
otherwise qualified black people from 
occupying their rightful positions. 
This is why in America the principle 
of compensation animates affirmative 
action.” In India, on the other hand, it 
is not so much compensation but the 
extirpation of the caste system which 
is emphasized. This is because it is 
believed that the caste system left to 
itself would routinely bar members of 
certain designated castes from acquir- 
ing competitive skills of the market 
place. 

Americans obviously tend to 
believe that there are qualified blacks 
around and it is only prejudice that 
stands in the way. It is for this reason 
that affirmative action activists too 
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would not allow for dilution of stan- 
dards. However, in India the reserva- 
tion system is based on the conception 
that basic skills have to'be developed 
before the hitherto underprivileged 
stand a chance to compete on their 
own. This is probably why quotas are 
so important here. Compensation 
works best when it is individually 
handed out. Further, compensation 
makes sense when the origins of dis- 
crimination are historically recentand 
insome ways today's advantaged sec- 


tions feel guilty ofthedeprivationstheir | 


forebears had subjected other commu- 
nities to in the not too distant past. 


С does not work in 
India because the origins of caste dis- 
crimination go too far back into the 
hoary past. Second, compensation is 
effective when the benefits are given 
outto those who can make full use of 
them as and when the situation pre- 
sents itself. A compensation is never 
given out in advance but only after a 
case has been made out and the benefi- 
ciary is found to be worthy of receiv- 
ing it. Compensations are generally 
graded depending upon a variety of 
circumstances, of which the claimants 
qualifications count for a good bit. In 
India it is not the principle of compen- 
sation but that of extirpating the evils 
of the caste system that provided the 
ideological] rationale for reservations. 

It is for this reason that the 
founding figures of the Indian Consti- 
tution were keen that reservations 
should not be allowed in perpetuity, 
butreviewed every so many years. But 
reservations were given to the com- 
munity and that is why the quota sys- 
tem and the dilution of standards for 
accommodating scheduled castes and 
tribes had to be entertained. 

Why has the reservation system 
been allowed to last so long though the 
Constitution clearly stated that there 
should be periodical reviews? It is true 
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that the lot of scheduled castes and 
tribes has notchanged sufficiently for 
the reservation system to be disbanded 
altogether. Nevertheless the fact is 
that there does not seem to be any poli- 
tical will to curb the wanton use of 
quotas in India. In my view the sched- 
uled castes and tribes by themselves 
could not have brought about such a 
political sentiment on their own. Quo- 
tas have become politically sacrosanct 
because the prosperous agricultural 
castes have taken to it to enhance their 
prospects inurban India. 


Tus the Constitution left room 
for the so called backward castes to 
receive some form of preferential 
treatment, the wholesale adoption of 
the quota system is justa willful poli- 
tical extension of the reservation sys- 
temas applied to the scheduled castes 
and tribes. Tamil Nadu wasthe firstto 
initiate this change, which is why the 
Champakkam case was filed to pro- 
test against it in 1951. But by 1971, 
prosperous agrarian castes like the 
Vokkaligas of Karnataka demanded 
and received the benefits of a quota 
based reservation as they had Devraj 
Urs and Indira Gandhi to back them 
up. Initially the Lingayats were kept 
out of reckoning in keeping with the 
Hanavur Commission report. This 
was a political move as Devraj Urs 
wanted to isolate the Lingayats and 
win over the Vokkaligas. However, 
the Lingayats were eventually inclu- 
ded once Ramakrishna Hegde came 
to power in Karnataka."! 

The acceptance in 1990 by 
V.P. Singh of Mandal Commission 
recommendations only nationalized 
what was already happening in large 
parts of south India. These develop- 
ments did not take place in isolation 
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but in active interaction. With the 
Yadavas, Kurmis and Koeris now 
becoming beneficiaries of backward 
caste reservations there is no ques- 
tion of holding back quotas, or even 
of revisiting them. The scheduled 
castes and tribes are therefore the 
indirect’ beneficiaries of the Mandal 
Commission and the Hanavur Com- 
mission and all that happened between 
these two events. Kaka Kalelkar’s 
inability to designate backward castes 
on any firm set of criteria was forgot- 
ten as being too academic. The Rane 
Commission’s espousal of economic 
criteria for backwardness had no tak- 
ers. Quotas, instead, came to rule the 
day. As a result what we have is an 
equality of results more than an equa- 
lity of opportunity. 


E... so, this isa big step foracoun- 
try in which till recently even the 
shadow of an untouchable caste was 
polluting. We may not as yet fully 
appreciate the credo of the equality of 
individuals, butdemocracy in India has 
certainly brought about a developed 


‘understanding of equality between 


groups. This is why there is fierce, 
competetive rivalry between groups 
rather than between individuals. It is 
not as if the individual does not exist, 
but the tendency to refract the indi- 
vidual through a group rather than see 
itin its.own light is indeed very strong. 
Unfortunately, with the extension 
of the quota system and the entrench- 
ment of the quota mentality, it will not 
be easy to make the transition from 
equality between communities to 
equality between individuals. This is 
where political statesmanship will be 
critical as it could help society either 
skip through, or make arapid exit from 
the painful stages thatcome in between. 
A sociologist can only comment on the 
consequences of different political 
interventions, it is for the political sys- 
tem toultimately make the difference. 


Comment 


Act One: Sometime in the late 1960s. One winter 
eveninga village boy, Chamar by caste, fell foul of his 
landlord for greeting him in a manner that he thought 
was the proper way of paying obeisance to an upper 
caste elder. The boy, who was in hisearly teens, folded 
his hands and mumbled pranam as soon as he came face 
toface with the landlord on anarrow pagdandi outside 
the village. The landlord, in his late thirties and with a 
huge paunch for his age, was furious. Shaking with 
anger he abused the lad and showered cane blows on 
him. The boy'sfather and grandfather were berated for 
his ‘audacity’. : 

For a long time to come this minor incident was 
recounted by uppercaste landlords as proofthat school 
education for dalit and harijan youth was detrimental 
to society. They argued that the harijans would no 
longerremain dependenton the village economy once 
they received education. Their forefathers had been 
denied the right to education. That was why the upper 
castes had maintained their grip over the low castes. 
They held the Congress party responsible for encour- 
aging harijans to do what had all along been denied to 
them. They apprehended that education would incul- 
cate a sense of equality among the harijans and 
embolden them so as to question the authority of the 
upper caste Jandlords and ultimately demolish their 
age-old social and economic hegemony. 

Itwasanactofunforgivable misdemeanoron the 
part of the boy — Anand Ram. His manner of greeting 
his landlord had scandalised and angered the Rajputs. 
He had not bowed and stooped low while greeting his 
landlord. Instead of saying salam malik, the boy had 
mumbled pranam which, as he should have known, is 
an exchange of greetings between persons of equal 
caste and stature. He had violated an old and established 
code of behaviour. 

Act Two: March 1995. A group of Rajput youth from 
the village drove about 100 kilometers in a Maruti 800 
car to a nearby town to attend a birthday function. It 


* The names of persons and places have been changed to protect 
their identity. 


was the first birthday of the son of a Bihar Adminis- 
trative Service officer who hailed from the same vil- 
lage as the young men. Perhaps, it was the first time a 
birthday function was held in a Chamar's family from 
that village. The officer, Vinay Ram, the first villager 
from the harijan caste to join ће government, was none 
other than the younger brother of Anand Ram, who 
himself grew upto bea schoolteacher. The young men 
were fromthe family ofthe landlord who had more than 
25 years ago felt humiliated because a harijan boy had 
dared to use a form of greeting traditionally reserved 
fortheuppercastes. Some of them tried to hide the fact 
from village elders that they were undertaking such 
a long journey to attend a function in a Charmar’s 
family. 

Some Rajput elders who knew of the young 
men’s plan had their own explanation to offer. It was 
the eve of the Bihar Assembly elections. The then Chief 
Minister, Laloo Prasad Yadav, was seeking a second 
term in office. The village was tense and divided along 
caste and class lines, as always happens during the elec- 
tions. Rajputs were also divided into two camps — one 
supporting Laloo Yadav’s candidate belonging to the 
Janata Dal, while the others were for anotorious Rajput 
caste leader. Some of those who attended the birthday 
function were keen to enlist the support of Vinay Ram 
for the Janata Dal candidate. Vinay Ram was vener- 
ated among the village harijans as he was the first 
scheduled caste person to have risen to a high rank in 
the government. 

Anand and Vinay Ram’s father, Hari Ram, was 
the first Chamar to send his sons to school in the vil- 
lage. Jagdishpuris anondescript, obscure village in the 
Sitamarhi district in north Bihar. The nearest railhead 
is more than 15 kilometers away. The distance of the 
village from the bus stop has shrunk from ten to five 
kmin the last 30 years. In roughly the same period the 
profile of the village and its people has undergone a 
deep transformation. 

Hari Ram, who was derisively called Haria (in 
Bihar the upper castes use suffixes such as ‘a’ or ‘awa’ 
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after names of low caste persons of either sex to remind 
them of their humble origins), was the only son of 
Dhangar Ram called Dhagarwa by everyone. Their 
determination to educate their growing children 
encouraged a couple of other Chamar boys to join 
the primary school. 

Hari Ram had earlier violated another code of 


conduct by christening his sons Anand and Vinay – ` 


names with perfectly upper caste, Brahminical con- 
notations. Where did the illiterate ‘Haria? and 
‘Dhangarwa’ stumble across these names? Had any- 
one ever heard of any Chamar with such names? This 
wasthetalk inthe village once Anand and Vinay меге 
enrolled in the school. Hari Ram was taunted for nour- 
ishing upper caste ambitions. Rajputs said that Haria 
wanted to inculcate upper caste samskara in his 
children. 

While the Chamar elders continued to toil on the 
land owned and controlled by Rajput landlords, they 
sought to provide, to the best of their abilities, a pro- 
tective and safe environmentto their school-going chil- 
dren. They were shielded from the evil andexploitative 
eyes of the rapacious Rajput landlords. 

The parents feared that the landlords might force 
them to withdraw their children from school, though 
they faintly understood that education was guaranteed 


asafundamental right in the Indian Constitution. They ` 


were also conscious that their decision to school their 
children was an act of defiance against those who 
owned the homestead land of the harijans. Every once 
in a while, the Chamar school-going children were 
compelled to work or substitute for their parents in the 
fields. However, the two sons of Hari Ram, who 
showed early promise, were seldom sent to work. For 
that reason alone they were hated by the landlords. In 
theirown community they were everyone's favourites. 

Jagdishpur is not a big village. Elders say the 
Rajputs settled in the village some 400 years ago. They 
originally hailed from Alwar in Rajasthan, though their 
first settlement in Bihar was in Chhapra district. They 
cursed their forefathers for having travelled to such a 
remote and backward village which continues to be 
ravaged by floods and remains unapproachable by road 
for well over half the year. If they had erred in select- 
ing the topography and locale of the vil lage, they were 
astute in having decided to provide a settlement to the 
harijans, mainly Chamars and Dusadhs, in the village. 
The harijans proved to be more docile than other low 
castes. Muslims were the other source of cheap labour 
inthe village, but they were often more demanding and 
temperamental than the harijans. 


Dalit 


There were roughly 50 harijan families in the 
village. They were settled in the northern part of the 
village in the neighbourhood of the Muslims. Nearly 
half of them were bonded to one Rajput family. 
Dhangarand Hari Ram's family was the most prosper- 
ous among the Chamars even though they were yoked 
in bondage to Govind Singh. They owned a few deci- 
mals of land behind their house which stood on the Тана 
owned Бу Govind Singh's family. Just the ownership of 
that minuscule piece of land conferred a special status 
on Hari Ram among the Chamars, though he was not 
inclined to acceptcommunity leadership in any form. 

Hari Ram was shy, a man of few words. He sel- 
dom revealed his mind to anyone outside his commu- 
nity. The landlord accused him of being sly. He turned 
out to be more reserved and aloof after his two sons 
joined the village primary school. Anand and Vinay 
won government scholarships meant for the scheduled 
caste students which further encouraged the harijans 
to send their children to school. Hari Ram was sub- 
jected to public ridicule; he was taunted and sometimes 
abused for what he was doing for his children. 
‘Solkans’ (harijans are called Solkans in some parts of 
north Bihar) should keep away from school and col- 
lege education, the Rajputs said. 

Hari Ram wished to escape from his employment 
asa bonded labourer, but he felt trapped. First, he could 
not feed his family without the daily wages that he 
earned by working on his master's land . Second, any 
adventure at that stage in his life might have jeopardised 
the careers of his school-going children. In his youth 
he had tried to carve outan alternative carecr. He learnt 
to dance and sing ina village nautanki (dance troupe). 
For him it represented an escape from daily misery, 
12-15 hours of hard work and repeated insults by the 
landlord. But the village troupe failed to sustain the 
family beyond a point and that was the end of it all. 

Hari Ram was inspired to send his children to 
school by a local Congress party leader, Bhola Ram, 
who also happened to be a Chamar. He belonged to a 
village which was about five kilometers from 
Jagdishpur. He was the first and the only Harijan leader 
from thearea covering several dozen villages who had 
attended school, though he failed to clear the matricu- 
lation examinations. 

He had enrolled himself in the Congress after 
paying four annas or 25 paise. He frequently visited 
Govind Singh. Govind Singh'selder brother was also 
amember ofthe Congress party. Rajputs often referred 
Bhola as Jagjivan Ram, the union minister who was a 
household name in Bihar. Bhola Ram too emphasised 


his imaginary proximity to Babu Jagjivan Ram and 
often narrated anecdotes of hisencounter with the great 
man in Patnaand Delhi. 

Babu Jagjivan Ram was a symbol of the aspira- 
tions and ambitions of harijans in Bihar, though it is 
doubtful heevercared forthem. The uppercastes voted 
enthusiastically for him in the Sasaram Lok Sabha con- 
stituency. The Rajputs of Jagdishpur used his name as 
a simile to taunt any member of the scheduled castes 
whoexhibited any form ofambition in life. Anand and 
Vinay Ram too were derisively called Jagjivan Ram 
by uppercaste landlords. 

Harijans of Jagdishpur invariably voted for the 
Congress party on the few occasions they were allowed 
to exercise their franchise. Later, they learnt to vote 
againstthe party that was supported by local landlords. 
Ironically, it was during the Emergency that they 
became vocal against the tyranny of the village land- 
lords. Indira Gandhi and her son Sanjay Gandhi's 
tyrannical ways of dealing with the opposition and the 
people did notaffect the thinking of the harijans. Hear- 
ing about Indira Gandhi's 20-point programme on All 
India Radio, with its emphasis on eradication of poverty 
and bonded labour, influenced Hari Ram ando others. 

The harijans and Muslims of Jagdishpur came 

.intoconflict with the Rajput landlords for the first time 
during the 1977 Lok Sabha election. They insisted on 
casting their vote for the Congress party in opposition 
to the upper caste landlords who supported the Janata 
Party. They were chased away from the polling stations 
by the landlords, creating an unbridgeable hiatus 
between them. 

After the Emergency, for the first time, the 
harijans filed a criminal case against the upper caste 
landlords in the local police station. Once again, the 
person in question was Hari Ram. Govind Singh had 
abused and beaten up Hari Ram and his father, accus- 
ing them of stealing bullock cart tyres from the sugar- 
cane field. Hari Ram had been entrusted to look after 
the sugarcane cart. Summons were issued to Govind 
Singh and his son who had to suffer the humiliation of 
standing in the witness box' in the magistrate’ 5 court 
when seeking bail. There was quiet celebration in the 
harijan basti that night. They drew vicarious pleasure 
from the landlord's troubles and felt they had scored a 
great psychological victory overthe landlords. 

Education, elections and mass media like AIR 
were majorcatalysts in the social transformationof the 
harijans. Two harijan boys had become school teach- 
ers and the main breadwinners for their families. 
During elections, the dormant emotions surfaced and 


conflicts came out into the open. This emboldened the 
harijans to assertthemselves in other spheres of village 
life. Even the local panchayat elections polarised the 
village along caste and class lines. The poor landless 
harijans and Muslims, who never ever spoke up in front 
of the Rajput landlords, defied Rajput diktats and 
insisted on casting their votes. This was Indian demo- 
cracy at work in full splendour. 


However, the final nail in the coffin was struck . 


when the Rajput landlords were dealt a severe eco- 
nomic blow in the early eighties. Jagdishpur is on the 
bank of the turbulent river Baghmati. As a flood con- 
trol measure the government decided to tame the river 
by restricting its flow. Jagdishpur became a victim of 
the river's fury. A plan was worked out to shift and 
rehabilitate the village away from the river course. 
As part of the rehabilitation package, the harijans were 
allotted independent homestead land outside the 
village. For them it meant freedom from age-old 
bondage. In one stroke they had got what the zamindari 
abolition and land ceiling acts had failed to do since 
Independence. The landlords’ coercive waystocxtract 
cheap labour could work no more. 

Hari Ram and others now travelled to ncigh- 
bouring villages for work. They also began bargain- 
ing for daily wages. However, the local economy, the 
landholding pattern and the absence of any movement 
for increase in daily wages forced them to work at 
more or less the same rate. The advantage was that 
they were no longer in bondage. They could choose 
theiremployers at their free will. 

^  [nduecourse, the landlords of Jagdishpur faced 
an acute shortage of agricultural labour. They were 
compelled to hire labour from other villages who 
demanded higher wages. The relocation of village and 
annual floods had crippled the village economy. The 
annual yield of paddy dropped to a quarter. The worst 
sufferer of the change was Govind Singh (who has 
since died) and his family. 

His sons, who were unused to waking up before 
sunrise till well after Hari Ram and other labourers 


had gone to the fields, now had to make the rounds of 


the harijans' rola (locality) much before dawn. They 
were forced to goto every house imploring the harijans 
to come and harvest the drying paddy. The labourers 
often ignored them, pretending to beasleep. 

The harijans of Jagdishpur are now the masters 
of their own fate, even though there has been little 
change in theireconomic condition. 


Ashok Singh 
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COMMUNALISM CONTESTED: Religion, 
Modernity, and Secularization by Achin Vanaik. 
Vistaar Publications, New Delhi, 1997. 











SECULARISM AND ITS CRITICS edited by 


Rajeev Bhargava. Oxford University Press, New 
Delhi, 1998. 





COMMUNALISM IN INDIAN POLITICS by 
Rajni Kothari. Rainbow Publishers, Delhi, 1998. 








IN THE NAME OF THE SECULAR: Contempo- 
rary Cultural Activism in India by Rustom 
Bharucha. Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 
1997. 











ABOUT communalism and secularism there are no 
certainties any more, at least in some quarters. The 
influence of Hindutva has raised doubts about their 
hitherto accepted meanings, both in popular and aca- 
demic understanding. The consequent debate and intro- 
spection, though often partisan and passionate, has helped 
foreground the need to be sensitive to the complexities 
of their social and political articulations. Towards that 
end, these books make a significantcontribution. 

Much of the writing on secularism in Indiatends 
to be confined to the problematic of the relationship 
between the state and religion. The collection of essays 
put together by Rajeev Bhargava largely traverse this 
familiarterrain. Achin Vanaik, on the other hand, shifts 
the focus to secularisation of civil society, though with- 
out overlooking the question of the secularity of the 
state. How the weaknesses of our democratic polity 
enabled the consolidation of communalism is the main 
concern of Rajni Kothari, whereas Rustom Bharucha 
explores the inadequacies and frailties of secular cul- 
tural practices. Collectively these four books under- 
line a large number of issues currently being debated 
among secular scholars and activists. | 

This many-splendoured debate, ranging froman 
uncritical defence to unqualified rejection of secular- 
ism, forms the core of Rajeev Bhargava's collection 


of essays, which according to the author is born out 
of the felt critical need to work out 'an alternative 
conception of secularism’ and ‘not to seek an alterna- 
tive.' Firmly anchoring himself in the secular camp, 
Bhargava sets out to give secularism its due. He does 
thatby bringing together both the critique and defence 
and then demarcating his own position from both. 

The critics of Indian secularism, outside the 
communal rabble, Ға into three distinct categories. The 
first group takes a Eurocentric view wherein secularism 
is seen essentially as a Christian idea and hence alien to 
the religious cultures of India. It argues that ‘Indian cul- 
ture encompasses the secular with the religious’ and the 
latter is too much a public matter to be restricted to the 
private. Therefore, secularism is inappropriate for the 
Indian situation and its adoption by the Indian state is an 
unwarranted and artificial imposition. 

The second group views secularism as achild of 
modernity, designed by it to meet the challenge of 
religion-as-ideology to modern statecraft. What secu- 
larism does, they believe, is ‘to sanction the imposi- 
tion of animported language of politics on atraditional 
society.’ They argue that ‘it is from non-modern 
India, from the traditions and principles of religious 
tolerance encoded in the everyday life associated with 
the different faiths of India, that one will have to seek 
clues to the renewal of Indian political structure.’ 

The third group questions the appropriateness of 
secularism to counter the political challenge of Hindu 
majoritarianism. They hold that the ‘Indian state has 
never been and is hardly ever likely to be secular.’ The 
protection of minorities can be ensured, not by secu- 
larism but only through religious toleration, which 
should be given ‘a proper institutional form by allow- 
ing religious groups their own parliament, i.e., a 
deliberative body to decide on matters of the entire 
community to which members are elected.’ 

These three positions are represented in the vol- 
ume by the essays of T.N. Madan, Ashis Nandy and 
Partha Chatterji respectively. Speculative in charac- 
ter and not grounded in empirical reality, they are 
essentially theoretical constructs, the veracity of which 


is quite open to doubt. Moreover, most of their argu- 
ments bear a close resemblance to the communal dis- 
course and as such lend legitimacy to communalism, 
even if some of them distinguish themselves as ‘anti- 
secular secularists.’ 

Akeel Bilgrami, though critical of the above trio, 
does not represent the other view which largely draws 
upon the Nehruvian model of secularism. Bilgrami is of 
the opinion that Nehruvian secularism was indeed an 
imposition, but not brought about by a modern intrusion 
into an essentially traditionalist religious population. 
Instead, it is an imposition because it is not one among 
substantive contested political commitments. He con- 
tends that secularism сап ‘emerge asa value by negotia- 
tion between the substantive commitments of particular 
religious communities.’ Like some anti-secularists, 
Bilgramialsotakesacommunitarian view whichis likely 
to lend legitimacy to undemocratic political practices 
based on majoritarianismand minoritarianism. . 

Nehruvian secularismand its refined variants are 
not adequately represented in the Bhargava volume. 
The only exception is the essay by Amartya Sen which 
seeks to contend with the misconceptions and scepti- 
cism in the popular mind. Rajeev Bhargava’s own 
effort, in his words, is to ‘work out an alternative to it.’ 
Such an alternative conception he posits in what he 
calls ‘contextual secularism’, which ensures ‘a digni- 
fied life for all, prevent discrimination on grounds of 
religion, check religious bigotry and manage frenzied 
internecine conflicts that plunge societies into barbar- 
ism and into an escalating spiral of violence and cru- 
elty.' This is likely to be unexceptionable, both for the 
Nehruvians and anti-secularists. The problem could 
possibly be the prescription that follows: ‘The inter- 
mingling of religion and politics is permissible as long 
as it helps meet these objectives but if any of blending 
defeats these aims, then their amalgamation must be 
restricted.” Whether such a perspective is likely ‘to save 
secularism from its critics’ or give ‘what is due to it’ 
appears to be unlikely. 

A more careful editing, both by deletion and 
incorporation, would have helped to enhance the qua- 
lity of this rather bulky volume. The first two sections 
on the ‘Secular Imperative’ and ‘Secularism in the 
West’ could do with some pruning. Written by west- 
ern scholars, they preface the Indian debate with the 
European experience; the course of enquiry for an 
alternative concept thus seems to be pre-set. The fail- 
ure to interrogate the Indian historical experience 
leaves out some of the seminal writings on the subject. 
The selection of essays creates an impression that the 


editor, like some of the contributors, is trapped in the 
European paradigm. 

The analytical framework of Achin Vanaik’s 
excellentand incisive book isa welcome departure. He 
shifts the focus away from the European experience 
to the process of secularisation in Indian civil society, 
though unlike in the West the details of this process 
have not been fully worked out by historians in India. 
Yet, the broad contours of this process, socially and 
intellectually, are not altogether unfamiliar. The cen- 
trality attributed to this process in Achin Vanaik’s work 
guides the debate to new pastures, thus opening up the 
terrain for theoretical and empirical investigation. 

Communalism in India is not intelligible with- 
out areference to the role of religion and the conscious- 
ness it entails which, in modern times, has become 
increasingly complex. and dynamic. Understandably 
there are sharp differences of opinion about how to 
locate religion in the secular-democratic process 
in India. Ashis Nandy posits a distinction between 
religion-as-faith and religion-as-ideology: the former 
‘a way of life. a tradition which is definitionally 
non-monolithic and operationally plural’; the latter a 
‘sub-national, national oracross-national identifier of 
populations contesting foror protecting non-religious, 
usually political or socio-economic, interests.' There 
are at least some takers for this fundamentally flawed 
idea, if Rustom Bharucha's invocation in his analysis 
is any indicator. In dichotomising faith and ideology, 
Nandy seems to miss their inevitable relationship 
between what makes religion-as-ideology into religion- 
as-faith. Achinisabsolutely rightin his assessmentthat 
“Ше analytical separation of faith and ideology must 
never be misrepresented as an actual dichotomy.’ 

Vanaik is equally critical of both classical Marx- 
istand liberalattitudes towards religion. He rejects the 
premise of Marx and Engels that by the 19th century 


religion had exhausted its potential as a progressive ` 


force in society. Liberation theology, he contends, is 
proof enough to the contrary and also demonstrates that 
secularisation takes place not only against but also 
within it. Be that as it may, secularisation within reli- 
gion is a limited liberation; it tends to circumscribe 
social consciousness within religious parameters 
and is likely to retard rather than promote the secula- 
risation of civil society. An ‘atheistic utopia’ may be 
unrealisable; so is Vanaik’s hope that religious sys- 
tems would léarn to become compatible with a more 
secular, democratic and humane modernity. What 
Rammohun Roy said almost 200 years ago is worth recall- 
ing: ‘Allreligious systems are systems of deception." 
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What distinguishes the perspective of Marx and 
Engels isthe relationship it posits bétween religion and 
power. It is not to deny the progressive role of religions 
in certain historical conjectures; their writings on Ger- 
many and France allude to several such instances. Yet, 
that religion is an ally of the oppressive classes is 
equally born out by historical experience. If so, a 
struggle — an element of confrontation if you like — is 


inevitably embedded in the pursuit of a secular demo- . 


craticrevolution. The nexus between social and religious 

practices in India makes this all the more important. 
Vanaik has advocated elsewhere (The Hindu, 16 

November 1997, ina review of my book, Communal 


Threat, Secular Challenge, Earthworm Books, ' 


Chennai) a multi-dimensional approach – economic, 
political, social and cultural-ideological—which would 
‘situate the secularism/secularisation problematic 
within its more encompassing framework of 
democratisation.’ What will enable the deepening of 
the processes of democratisation and secularisation is 
а complex question. But, if secularisation is ‘under- 
stood as relative decline in religious influence’, an ele- 
ment of confrontation with the powerful.presence of 
religion in public sphere is unavoidable. The manner 
in which that could be promoted by democratic secu- 
lar forces without perpetrating violence.to the exist- 
ing state of consciousness is a matter that'deserves 
serious debate. Such a debate cannot be conducted on 
the terrain of theory alone, but has necessarily to be 
sensitive to the social and political processes that led to 
the communalisation of Indian society, particularly.dur- 
ing the lasttwo decades. What imparted social acceptance 
to the process of communalisation was, among others, 
its perceived relationship with religious identity. 

Rajni Kothari’s essays underscore the political 
praxis that made it possible for communalism to thrive. 
His contention is that communalism gained strength 
‘mainly because of the vacuum created by the erosion 
of democratic institutions, especially of the party 
system dominated by the Congress, with no secular 
alternative in sight, and the failure of the state to.move 
forward with the development process.’ The Emer- 
gency was a-watershed in Indian politics; it signified 
‘a breakdown in the political process’ from which 
the Indian polity has not yet managed to fully recover. 
That fundamentalism and communalism were able to 
enlarge the political space at theircommand was perhaps 
the most disastrous consequence of the Emergency. 

Given that culture is an important domain 
through which communal forces have tried to expand 
their influence, a critical ‘appraisal of secular'cultural 


Dalit 


activism is long overdue..Rustom Bharucha's essays, 
written with a sensitivity and passion generally miss- 
ing in academic discourse, is an attempt in thát 
direction. Emphasising, like Achin Vanaik, the secu- 
larisation of civil society, Bharucha advocates a 
reorientation of the secular dialogue from the present 
‘confines of seminars, conferences and journals ori to 
a wider spectrum, where the language of secularism 
can be grounded in the struggles of everyday life." ' 
How this can be done is suggested through a 
critique of IPTA (Indian Peoples Theatre Association) 


` and Sahmat (Safdar Hashmi Memorial Trust) on the 


one hand and Mani Ratnam’s Roja and Anand 
Patwardhan’s Father, Son and Holy War on the other. 
Unhappy with the present cultural activism in India, 


- he finds an ideal in the Third Sector movement in 


Brazil which is based on ‘a coalition of social and 
political groups, broadly structured through a popular 
movement, with a wide spectrum of ideologies con- 
verging around social democracy.’ What prevents the 
formation of such acoalition in India, according to him, 
‘is the sectarianism within diverse social and political 
activist groups who are unable to meet through differ- 
ences.’ This judgement is not fully borne out by his 
criticism of Sahmat which has; over the last 10 years, 
tried to bring together on the same platform artists with 
different perspectives. ' | i 
The progressive-secular cultural activism can 
certainly do with some critical assessment and intro- 
spection, for thatalone can further its creative frontier. 
Bhatucha’s finely crafted essays are a useful step in 
that direction, even if his critique of Sahmat and IPTA 
essentially covers known territory and often reinvokes 
issues which were debated within these movements. 
Thus, he goes through the familiar ground of IPTA's 
faltering interrogation of tradition, unimaginative 
appropriation ofthe folk, and the failure to resolve the 
tension between the political and the cultural. Yet, he 
rightly acknowledges IPTA as “ап indispensable point 
of reference for almostany discussion on cultural poli- 
tics in India.' This is because the progressive cultural 


movement, of which IPTA is a part, brought about a sig- 


nificantbreak in the cultural consciousness in India. 
Sahmat’s attempts to reclaim the communalised 
space through creative and innovative interventions 
has several critics, both within the left and outside. 
Among its many initiatives, the exhibition on 
Ayodhya, Hum Sab Ayodhya, and the cultural evening 
Muktanaad at Ram Ki Pauri at Ayodhya have received 
most critical acclaim and disapproval. The exhibition 
was appreciated for its secular interpretation of the 


x 


history and culture of Ayodhya whereas Muktanaad 
was seenas a bold and daring attempt to break the com- 
munal siege at Ayodhya. 

While recognising the importance of these activi- 
ties as well as Sahmat’s other initiatives at Mangolpuri 
and Mumbai to sensitise the exploited and the margi- 
nalised to our secular ethos, Bharucha advances 
three major criticisms: the dépendence on the state for 


funding, dichotomisation of the traditional and the con-. 


temporary, and the inability or unwillingness to incor- 
porate the local people through a dialogue with them. 

For organising Muktanaad at Ayodhya, Sahmat 
received funds from the state, ‘not without usual burea- 
ucracy' as Bharucha states, ‘but through the normal 
channels and procedures prescribed by the state.' By 
equating the state with the government, itis alleged that 
the money was gifted by the Congress and that too by 
its factional leader, Arjun Singh, heading the ministry 
of culture. If it is not appropriate to identify the state 
with the government and the party which runs it, it is 
only legitimate for public organisations to claim ear- 
marked money from the exchequer. 

Such claims need not lead to ‘unquestioned stat- 
ist loyalties’, particularly when the money is used for 
socially arid politically progressive purposes. In a 
democracy ‘the principled distance’ from the state 
needs to be negotiated through the extent of freedom 
demanded and obtained. That the radical intelligentsia 
in India is able to function in institutions funded by the 
state is because of the autonomous space available 
within them, which is required to be constantly defen- 
ded and struggled for in order to guard against.what 
Gramsci calls 'transformism'. In criticising Sahmat on 
this score, Bharucha like some others appears to be 
influenced by an element of ‘romantic radicalism’ 
which fails to take cognisance of the democratic pos- 
sibilities within a bourgeois state. | 

The criticism of Sahmat for interacting with the 
Delhi police ina bid to sensitise thiscommunally-prone 
force is equally misplaced. It is indeed true that Delhi 
policemen were ‘notoriously involved in the engineer- 
ing of pogroms, notably against the Sikhs in the after- 
math of Indira Gandhi’s assassination.’ At the same, 


time there are instances of policemen taking initiatives | 


to form mohalla committees as in Bhiwandi and 
Mumbai for preventing communal riots, which the 


author quotes with approval. Within the police, there- 


fore, both possibilities exist: to be on the side of the 
communal and also to act against it. While the former 
is to be opposed and condemned, the latter deserves to 
be supported and promoted. 


However, Bharuchais critical of Sahmat for hel p- 
ing the police in their anti-communal campaign, forhe 
believes that what Sahmat did was to help organise 
readings ‘for the gratification of a supposedly cultured 
police force.’ In fact, it was an evening of mushaira at 
communally sensitive Chandni Chowk, in which some 
of the outstanding poets known for their anti establish- 
ment and secular views brought to the audience, mostly 
locals, the pathos of communal hatred. If reclaiming 
the communalised space is a necessary task, it would 
be unwise to leave out the men who man the state ins- 
titutions, be they in the police, bureaucracy or army. 
And if any of them is prepared to serve the cause, as 
the Delhi police did by observing an anti-communal 
week, it would have been counter-productive to iso- 
late them for the past mistakes of some of their 
colleagues. : 

Held in the wake of the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid and in the teeth of opposition from communal 
organisations like the Bajrang Dal and the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad, it is but natural that Muktanaad was 
noticed for its political import. In the process, its sig- 
nificance as a secular cultural event is generally over- 
looked. It brought together on the Sahmat platform 
practioners of diverse forms of art for whom, whatever 
the idiom and language, art is essentially humane and 
secular. Thus Kelucharan Mahapatra, Sitara Devi and 
Rajan and Sajan Misra delved into the tradition to fore- 
ground the universal. 

Bharucha has rightly sensed that Sitara Devi ren- 
dering Ram Dhun in a location where a mosque was 
destroyed has secular significance. Hence it also has a 
contemporary resonance. If so, the distinction between 
the traditional апа the contemporary loses much of its 
edge. Atany rate Muktanaad neither dichotomised nor 
prioratised the traditional and the contemporary, as the 
author believes, forthe very format of Muktanaad did 
notadmit of any such division. The rather unstructured 
way in which the programme evolved through the 
night broadly underlined the contemporary ambience 
and nuances traditional art forms gained through 
contextualisation. 

Sahmat’s alleged elitist character has by now 
become a widespread belief. At the time of the Hum 
Sab Ayodhya exhibition even a left politician com- 
mented on its high-flying image. In the reckoning of 
some, the emphasis on classical forms appears to be 


-one of the reasons. Bharucha advances another expla- 


nation —a lack of dialogue with the local people. I won- 
der whether he was present in Ayodhya at the time. If 
he were, he would have experienced the silent support 
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' secularism.’ 


Sahmatreceived from local people, at great risk totheir 
safety. For they knew that Muktanaad had made it 
possible forthe minorities to recover their self-esteem 
and live with greater dignity, even after Sahmat mem- 


bers ‘returned to their homes in New Delhi.’ At any . 


rate, there is enough about Sahmat in the essays — 
Mangolpuri camp and Mumbai and Bangalore events 
—to suggest how the organisation reached out ‘to those 
who may have no access to the political discourse of 

Neither constructing secularism nor contesting 
communalism can be successful without an engage- 
ment with both the state and civil society. The Indian 


state, although secular in principle, has often vacillated 


in its commitment and succumbed to the communal 
imperatives. Therefore, retrieving the secular space 
within the state is as important as furthering secular 
consciousness in civil society. The relationship 
between the secularity of the state and the secula- 
risation of civil society, however, is dialectical and 
inter-dependent. Secular action, both cultural and 
political, therefore calls for a dual strategy: a simulta- 
neous struggle for expanding the secular space within 
both the state and civil society. Rethinking secularism 
and communalism has become essential in the contem- 
porary context. Foregrounding this need itself is the 
beginning of a healthy debate, the necessary contours 
of which these books attempt to delineate. 


K.N. Panikkar 


CHALLENGING UNTOUCHABILITY: Dalit 
Initiative and Experience from Karnataka edited 
by Simon R. Charsley and G.K. Karanth. Sage, New 
Delhi, 1998. 


THE category of dalit has lately acquired a certain 
salience in Indian politics, overturning in terms of 
mobilisational appeal the precursor labels of untouch- 
able and harijan. These discontinuities in terminology 
mirror different moments in the evolution of community 
identity. Depressed classes, which was the term of refere- 
nce in a more general era, could not survive the scathing 
riposte that all sections of the Indian population 
were ‘depressed’ on account of colonial subjugation. 


- ‘Untouchable’ was coined as a brutal description of a 


brutal reality, and later came to be assimilated by the 
victim populations as an ironic comment on the irra- 
tionality ofthe social structure they lived within. 

The epic clash between Gandhi and Ambedkar 
created the conditions for an integration of these sec- 
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tions into the structures of governance through the new 
category of ‘scheduled castes’. This remains a category 
that is purely administrative in its purposes and con- 
notations. In terms of inclusion of diverse social 
groups, ithas remained frozen in time for much longer 
than the underlying political realities seem to warrant. 

But efforts to recategorise are invariably met with a 
storm of protests. The SC category has, like much else, 
become Part of the embedded equilibrium between 
political pressure groups. | 

Briefly, these aspects of the overarching politi- 
cal reality set the context for Charsley and Karanth to 
organise this set of essays. Authored by social scien- 
tists working in Karnataka, these essays delve deep into 
various aspects of social organisation in seven distinct 
villages of Karnataka. The participants observation 
method chosen is consistent with the authors’ convic- 
tion that deeper understanding requires an unraveling 
of the layers of articulation of dalit politics, starting 
from their local forms of expression in the endogamous 
caste grouping or jati. 

Identities innomenclature, the authors find, need 
not necessarily point to identities in social and politi- 
cal interests. Sections of the dalit population have 
assimilated cultural resources in diverse ways in their 
struggle against inherited disabilities. Some have 
renounced traditional jati nomenclature in favour ofan 
appellation that proclaims a primeval claim to habita- 
tion of the land — such as Adi Karanataka or Adi 
Dravida. Others have taken on the culturally neutral 
but politically assertive dalit label, and still others the 
scheduled caste label of bureaucratic impersonality and 
administrative neutrality. While these cmphasise in 


_ various ways an element of dissent and separation from 


the widercultural milieu, there are dalit sections which 


have chosen the path of integration, typically through . 


retaining their jati appellations while rational ising their 
social status through some myth of origin. 

In this volume Charsley and Karanth seek to por- 
tray the diversity of the forms of combat that the vic- 


tims of unequal societies adopt to rid themselves of 


inherited disabilities. Avenues of economic advance- 
ment are limited and precarious in terms of their 
rewards, though perhaps abundant in terms of risks. 
Electoral politics has tended in places to produce anew 
understanding of convenience between the untouch- 
able sections and traditionally dominant groups. And 
quite in contrast to the picture of unrelenting oppres- 
sion that the dalit movement in national politics has 
often sought recourse to, local realities often provide 
rich instances of ritual participation and assimilation. 


The cultural resources deployed by the dalit 
movement are different. Though primeval claims and 
the effort to restore a sense of continuity with histori- 
cal deprivation (whether real orconstructed) are impor- 
tant, the emphasis of the largely urban-based dalit 
movement is on modernisation and the application of 
technological resources in political struggle. Though 
thedalit movement does strike up powerful resonances 
in the countryside, some of its modes of expression 
have perhaps been less than successful in bridging the 
urban-rural gap. 

The dialectic of local and national factors is one 
of the main concerns of this set of essays. The seven 
specific field studies provide the basis fora number of 
generalisations about how national politics has 
impinged on the struggle against caste debilities, how 
certain rigidities of perception and policy have reduced 
a situation of local complexity to one of artificial 
homogeneity. : 

Charsley and Karanth have grappled with acom- 
plex reality without seeking excessive recourse to any 
simplificatory device. This book is the outcome of a 
collaborative venture between two institutions, the 
Department of Sociology inthe University of Glasgow 
and the Institute forSocial and Economic Change, Ban- 
galore. Itisabook that reflects, virtually onevery page, 
the looming presence of the doyen of Indian sociologi- 
cal research, M. N. Srinivas. Itis essential reading for 


an appreciation of current social realities, especially | 
for those who believe that politics in the next few усагѕ 


will be dominated by the re-entry into historical pro- 
cesses of traditionally disadvantaged and oppressed 
groups. 


` Sukumar Muralidharan 


DALITS IN INDIA: Religion as a Source of Bond- 
age or Liberation with Special Reference to 
Christians by James Massey. Manohar, New Delhi, 
1995. 

DALITS AND CHRISTIANITY: Subaltern Reli- 
gions and Liberation Theology in India by 
Sathianathan Clark. Oxford University Press, New 
Delhi, 1998. 





FOR longithad been conventional and to an extent tau- 
tological to link Christianity with dalit liberation. How- 
ever, in recent years there has been much caste-based 
tension among the Christians. In fact, the multiple con- 


tradictions and submerged conflicts among the dalit ` 


Christians are now spilling over in a manthan. This 
leads to several questions such as: Has Christianity 
actually been a liberative force and has it fulfilled the 
dalitaspiration fora new identity in society? If not, then 
how do we understand and respond to the growing chal- 
lenge? These questions articulate the need for a clear 
understanding of the dalit Christian experience along 
with a more constructive and inclusive response. The 
two books under review makes significant contribu- 
tions inthis direction. | 

James Massey, through his historical analysis, 


points out that dalit Christian experience, in its surge 


for justice, has been one of continuing let downs and 
reactions. Today the dalit Christians are experiencing 
multiple discrimination. So deeply rooted arc the caste 
prejudices in Indian society that the Church, despite 
its proclaimed break with Hinduism and the caste 
system, is not devoid of caste discrimination. Within 
fhe Church set up caste identity overrides religious 
identities. 

While the *untouchables' approached the mis- 
sionaries in the hope of finding equality anda new iden- 
tity, they continued to be treated as untouchables 
because earlier converts had already occupied all thc 
positions in the caste hierarchy, leaving none vacant 
for the nco-Christian. As a result, the Church even 
failed to provide the dalits full advantage of its educa- 
tional facilities. The opportunities made available by 
themdisproportionately benefited uppercaste converts 
while the dalits got further marginalised. 

At the community level the dalits continue to be 
treated as inferior because of their birth. Forexample, 
in predominately Christian villages, the dalit colony 
is distinctand separate from the upper caste settlement. 
The economic conditions are also deplorable. Data on 
educational mobility and occupational advancement 
of Protestants in Madras reveal that the dalits lag far 
behind. In Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and Karnataka the 
dalit cconomic position, despite their conversion, has 
not improved. In Kerala the dalit Christians are mainly 


landless labourers. There is no question of inter- 


dining or inter-marriage between the dalits and the 
Syrian Christians. | 

While, the state that declares itself secular, does 
not extend the schedule caste privileges to them on a 
purely religious basis, i;e., because they are Christians, 
similarly, no political party has taken up the reserva- 


tion issue seriously. The Hindutva forces, instead of 


addressing the problems of the dalits, are propagating 
the idea of re-conversion, as if that would in any way 
improve the position of the dalits. The other political 
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parties too calculate the political advantage or disad- 
vantage in extending reservation to dalit Christians. 
Massey concludes the book by pointing out that the 
state should extend reservation to the dalit Christians 
too. After all a dalit is a dalit irrespective of his/her 
religion. 

While one agr ees with James Massey's under- 
standing of the Indian state and its responsibility, the 
question remains whether the extension of reserva- 
tion would be enough to face the challenge of dalit 
identity. Undoubtedly, the emerging politics of ‘frag- 
mentation and dissension’ that one is witnessing 
among the dalit Christians is but a reflection and 
consequence of the unreconciled social differences 
and deep cultural divides still endemic to our society. 
But even more, it is a search for a new identity. 
Moreover, does economic aggrandizement necessa- 
rily mean social and cultural empowerment too? 
In other words, one needs to go beyond the politics 
of reservation into the realm of the existing power 
structure. 

Moreover, whether religion is change-promoting 
or change-inhibiting, its effectivity in social action is 
largely determined by its social location, its relation 
to other institutions in society and its internal structure. 
In this context, James Massey needs to relate the con- 
tent of religion more closely to the context. 

Itis here that Sathianathan Clarke’ s book becomes 
important. To tackle and confront the issue of dalit 
identity, two different approaches can be adopted. 
One is to function within.the existing parameters of 
the power structure and to mould them in favour of the 
oppressed. Another. 15 to question the parameters 
themselves, seek out their roots, subject them to scru- 
tiny and discard them in favour of others favouring the 
oppressed. Sathianathan Clark seems to have opted for 
the firstapproach. | 

Clark makes ап analysis of Christian theology as 
the source of power and patronage to the dalits. Indian 
theology, contrary to its proclaimed aim of being 
inclusive, has been exclusionary and hegemonic in 
nature. It has been at once fragmented and monolithic, 
riven by multiple divisions yet providing no real plu- 
ralism, with no vibrant democratic process in its 
organizational framework. In sharp contrast to the 
monolithic set up of the Church there are multiple 
human experience competing with each other. How- 
ever, by treating human experience.as an ever-present 
universal intrinsic toevery kind of human activity, the 
church has devalued the multiple human experience 
of differentcollectives. 
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By the valorisation of particular collectives of 
human beings it has only created a homogenised cul- 
ture. In this entire exercise the experience of dalit 
religion has got marginalised and subordinated. As a 
result, theology in place of being a critical construc- 
tion has become elitist — reinforcing the construals of 
the dominant discourse — producing a discourse of the 
caste converts. | | 

In theory, Christian tradition is local, plural, 
dynamic and there is really nocommon or unitary man- 
ner in which it operates in the life of the community. 
Consequently, there is significant difference in the 
manner the caste and dalit Christian traditions have 
evolved. While the educated and literate caste Chris- 
tians.may evolve traditions based on the written scrip- 
tures, the uneducated and illiterate dalit Christians have 
been handed down traditions based more on oral ver- 
sions of scriptural stories. Which are local, plural and 
dynamic. 

Though dalits account for a major proportion of 
Christians in India, Indian theology has largely ignored 
the factuality and fecundity of their socio-historical 

reality. The caste converts constructed their theolog gy 
by taking into account their particular heritage, i.e., 
caste Hindu tradition, and largely ignored that of the . 
dalit converts. As a process it has become hegemonic 
in character. 

To capture the dialogical, inclusive and liberative 
dimensions of theology there is an urgent need to iden- 
tify the nature and function of oral scriptures in the life 
of the dalit Christians and the ways in which it is both 
dependent on and free from the written scripture. The 
religious world of the dalits must be recollected and 
remembered. This would not only make Indian theo- 
logy more liberative but also help it in countering the 
sanskritizing tendencies inherent in it. 

In this context, the recollection and reconstruc- 
tion of the history and cultural traditions of the Paraiyar 
community of Tamil Nadu could help in understand- 
ing the resistive and dynamic nature of the dalits. First, 
the Paraiyar claim to be the original inhabitants of the 
land. Second, they are a culturally distinctcommunity 
with the drum as.a key symbol of this particularity. 
And third, they are an economically oppressed and 
religiously and culturally marginalised community, 
mainly because their distinctive heritage is not in 
conformity with the traditions of the caste Hindu 
community. 

_ The Paraiyarreligionis explicated through acre- 
ative interpretation of goddess Ellaiyamma and the 
drum. Ellatyamman symbolizes the distinctiveness 


and particularity of the Paraiyar religion in its resis- 
tance: againstthe invading the co-opting tendencies of 
caste Hindus. Moreover, the drum provides an impor- 
tant key to under standing the particularity of the reli- 
gion of the Paraiyar. | | 
A close analysis of their religious traditions 
brings to the fore that subaltern religions are not mere 
"false consciousness' that are manufactüred by the 
vested interest of the dominant classes. On the contr. ary 
they are the locus for the reconfiguration of subaltern 
subjectivity. Based on the indepth analysis of the his- 
tory and traditions of the Paraiyar’ s ,Clark creates a pro- 
visional dalit Christology with the hope that it would 
make Christian theology truly liberative. 
Undoubtedly, Clark has been able to touch the 
nerve centre of the problems associated with dalit 
Christians. But the question is who bells the cat? How 


will the process begin and what would be the role of 


dalits in initiating this process of change, specially in 
the given context of unequal power relations? These 
are some of the questions which needs to be answered 
in order to translate theory into practice. 


Arundhuti Roy. Choudhury 


QUEST FOR POWER: Oppositional Movements 
and Post-Congress Politics in Uttar Pradesh by 
Zoya Hasan. Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1998. 
ee ee 


IN no other state has the decline of the Congress party 
been so dramatic as in Uttar Pradesh. Even though 
this was evident since 1967 when the Jat (peasant) 
leader Charan Singh parted ways from the Congress 
to float his own outfit, the Bharatiya Kranti Dal (BKD), 
the past decade has finally drawn the curtain on Con- 
gress dominance. 

Ironically, U.P., which was the heartland not only 
of cultural nationalism but also of the Con gress party, 
proved to be the watershed for Congress politics. This 
was not entirely surprising since the state has been a 
progenitor of most changes that have subsequently 
overtaken Indian politics in the post-independence 
period. The peasantisation, the dalitisation and 
backwardisation, and now Hindutva — all originated 
and flourished largely in Uttar Pradesh. 

The book under review draws our attention to the 
rise of the movements which eventually occupied the 
space created by the decline of the Congress party in 
the state. The author of the book, Zoya Hasan, has 
termed these developments as oppositional move- 
ments which became increasingly relevant and in fact 


accounted for post-Congress politics in U.P. The net 
consequence was the ‘exit of the centrist agenda from 


the political imagination and the invention of 


exclusivist mobilisation and sectional social coalitions 
as vehicles for capturing political power’ (p. 60). This 
culminated in class, caste and communal polarisations. 

"The first major political development was an 
assertion by thesurplus producing farmers , particularly 
in the western districts of the state. The land reform 
legislation which followed the Zamindari Abolition 
Act never really succeeded. Consequently, few land- 
lords in U.P. lost any significant amount of land. 

‘Basically, land reforms were effective in eliminating 
the old system of tax farming and in creating a new 
hierarchy of peasant proprietors in place of landlords 
and tenants’ (p. 74). It was this class of medium and 
large landholding farmers who eventually made use 
of the Green Revolution package and emer ged pow- 
erful enough to challenge the dominance of the Con- 
gress party. The disenchantment of this class from 
Congress politics was largely responsible forthe weak- 
ening of the Congress hold on state politics. 

The rise of peasant power in U.P. was lar gely con- 

fined to the western districts in view ofthe land distri- 
bution pattern there. Since the Jats who constituted 
-the bulk of these farmers were technically outside the 
fold of the ‘backward classes’ (even thou ghthey were 
notthe twice-born), their struggle against the Congress 
politics could not capitalise on the political momen- 
tum generated by the backward caste politics in east 
U.P. The socialists always had an important stake in 
the mobilisations in these areas. When the backward 
castes emerged as a major challenge to the Congress 
politics in some of the north Indian states in the post- 
Mandalera, the Jat farmers of west U.P. could not but 
join the anti-Mandal agitation. 

Itwaslefttothe BJP's Hindutva politics to ‘unite’ 
the peasant and backward caste assertions against the 
Congress by attempting the ‘homogenisation’ of the 
entire ‘Hindu community’, seemingly bypassing the 
caste and class divisions in Hindu society. The success 
‘of the Hindutva project lay in ‘ cementing’ the elector- 
ate to enable the BJP to cut into the support bases of the 
‘encroachers’ in the space created by the withdrawal 
of the Congress umbrella. 

Ironically, BJP politics has been most successful 
in astate which was not traditionally the party bastion, 
and unlike Madhya Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh or 
Rajasthan where for decades the BJP was placed sec- 
ond after the Congress, it was not the main Opposition 
party in U.P. This position was held by the BKD or later 
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by the Lok Dal and the Bharatiya Lok Dal. As late as 
1984, the BJP had no representation from the state in 
the Lok Sabha; it had only eight MPs in 1989. The rise 
of the BJP is therefore dramatic only after 1991 when 
U.P. became a major contributor to the party's tally in 
the Lok Sabha. It was precisely for this reason that 
Hindutva politics became crucial for the BJP in a state 
like U.P. where in the absence of a party network (ala 
Rajasthan or Madhya Pradesh), it would have taken 
decades to build a party organisation from the grass- 
root. Hindutva politics helped in short-circuiting this 
otherwise long drawn process, for which the BJP was 
obviously not prepared to wait. 

While Zoya Hasan has done well by way of draw- 
ing onthe various developments in post-independence 
politics and analysing the various possible intercon- 


nections, the book somehow lacks the rigour of a 


researcher who dwells on primary data. It seems that 
she has largely relied on newspaper reports and com- 
ments for her crucial conclusions. While newspapers 
and news magazines can be a source of primary infor- 
mation, any reliance on them for views (in contrast to 
hard news) and analytical comments is not entirely frec 
of intellectual risks. Most newspapers have their own 
agendaand are well-known for their politico-academic 
biases. 

Excessive reliance on the ‘English press’ is par- 
ticularly hazardous in understanding the politics of a 
state where, in the author’s own analysis, a ‘Hindi only’ 
policy has been adopted for years, and the English press 
more marginalised than in any other state of India. 
Interestingly, the two most powerful (in terms of sheer 
reach and circulation) chains of Hindi newspapers, 
Amar Ujala and Dainik Jagran, have been referred 
to only to censure them as being part of a communal 
campaign against the Muslims during the course of 
Ayodhya mobilisation episode. While the bias of these 
newspapers was well known, they were far more bal- 
anced after the Babri Masjid demolition and refrained 
from indulging in the frenzy that they had provoked 
during the kar sewa episode in 1990. The author could 
have refered to themat least on the issues of casteisation 
and peasantisation of politics. 

The metropolitan academia seems to have so 
completely internalised the anti-Hindi and anti- small 
town bias that it relies excessively on whatis available 
in the English magazines and press, as if the latter 
is free of any bias. Consequently, ‘U.P. bashing’ is 
indulged in out of sheer internalisation of this bias. 
Thus, while regional languages were being promoted 


(rightly or wrongly) ій many north Indian states, the’ 
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policy of the Congress to push Hindi in U.P. came to 
be viewed as something which produced half-literates 
termed ‘Hindi-literati’. The author approvingly quotes 
a study that maintains: ‘The social and intellectual. 
world of the Hindi speaking intellectual continues to. 
be very narrow and their general culture is quite paro- 
chial’ (p. 187). 

The author’s identification of Urdu with the 
idiom of pluralism and that of Hindi with somewhat 
narrow nationalism is not quite balanced. Similarly her 
assertion that ‘the Hindi-Urdu differentiation made 
Hindi a potent instrument for the politics of religious 
and cultural separatism’ (p. 189, emphasis added) 
ignores the ground reality that this was not entirely due 
to the ‘Hindi only’ policy of the U.P. Congress but had 
as much to do with the anti-English attitude of the ris- 
ing OBC and even upper caste elite which was keen to 
dislodge the urban English elite from positions of 
power. She does grudgingly concede this point (р. 178) 
but somehow equates this with an anti-Muslim bias. 
Any replacement of English by Hindi at the level of 


higher education would have necessarily meant dis- 


tancing of the language from the spoken Hindustani 
which had characterised the common heritage of the 
state. Even today the lingua franca (as against the 
official or written language) continues to be a mix of 
Hindi-Urdu, call it Hindustani, Hindi, Urdu or by any 
other name. 

Unfortunately, for: various reasons a beautiful 
language like Urdu came to be associated with Mus- 
lim communalism, but it was not as if only the Hindi 
enthusiasts were harping on a Sanskritisation of their 
language. It may benoted thateven in a prosperous (and 
therefore ‘progressive’) state like Punjab, where the 
Congress was never dominated by upper caste Hindus, 
the regional language (Punjabi) was promoted with a 
vengeance, and that too after it had been completely 
dePersianised and Sanskritised. 

While the reviewer has his own perspective on 
U.P. politics and does not intend to impose it on the 
author, it is crucial not to be swayed by grand ideolo- 
gies which more often than not block the vision of a 
researcher. Though Mulayam Singh Yadav did check 
the growth of Hindutva politics in U.P., would it be 
intellectually fair to equate his efforts with secularism 
and pluralism, as the author, like some left intellectu- 
als, seems to have done? 

. The book is over-descriptive in detailing the rather 
well known developments like the rise of the OBCs, the 
peasants and the Hindutva politics in U.P. and follows 
a perspective generally held by the metropolitan elite. 


Theauthoris right in maintaining that U.P. suffers from 
a lack of regional identity which has denied it the ben- 
efit of a regional elite who could represent the state. 
This is perhaps even more true of intellectuals whocan 
sympathetically analyse the state’s politics without 
dismissing every development as an outcome of a ret- 
rogressive small town mentality of a parochial Hindi 
elite. 

Surprisingly, even an OUP publication is not 
quite free of printing errors. Mainpuri is printed as 
‘Manipur?’ (p.40); the OBC combine is reported to have 
increased its ‘vote share’ from 42 to 176 (p.160); the 
demands of Urdu supporters ‘recieved’ some attention 
from the Central government (p. 184); and the Con- 
gress was not inclined to stem the rot which had ‘setin 
the from the 1970s’ (p. 192); and finally, a sentence in 
a footnote (p. 117) reads *...anyone who owned land 
preferred to get their crops cultivated through share 
croppers rather than cultivate themselves.’ (emphasis 
mine). 

Nevertheless, the book is useful for those keen 
to acquaint themselves with the major developments 
in post-independence U.P. politics. The book ade- 
quately deals with not merely post-Congress politics 
(as the title indicates), buteven the period of Congress 
dominance. 


Pradeep Kumar 
THEFLAMING FEET: A Study ofthe Dalit Move- 


ment by D.R. Nagaraj. South Forum Press, Banga- 
lore, 1993.* 





WITH Kanshi Ram's Bahujan Samaj Party's some- 
what spectacular performance in the recently con- 
cluded Assembly elections, attention has once again 
focused on the status and movements of dalits in the 
country. Be it Professor M.S. Gore's The Social Con- 


text of an Ideology; Gail Omvedt’s Dr. Ambedkar 


and the Dalit Movement in Colonial India; or even 
Koenraad Elst’s tract for the Hindutva brigade, Indig- 
enous Indians: Agastya to Ambedkar—the last year has 
seen at least a dozen offerings seeking to explore the 
implications of the graded inequality built into ourcaste 
system — existentially, historically and ideologically. 
Richas many of these efforts are, they rarely come close 
to displaying the ‘captivating power’ exemplified in 
the creative writing classified as dalit literature. 
* D.R. Nagaraj recently passed away at the young age of 44. The 


Flaming Feet is the only book he wrote in English. This review 
was.first published in The Book Review in May 1994. 


Approaching as they do the subject of their concern 
from the vantage point of the outsider, they fail to break 
through the cultural barrier encoded in the self expre- 
ssion of the victims. Even Tendulkar’s plays or 
Bhairappa's *Ullanghan' – rich as they are in explor- 
ing the contradictory impulses of the dalit psyche, 
remain in theend, voices of the disengaged outsider. 

It cannot be denied that even those sympathetic 
to dalit urges forcultural and political self-expression, 
have been more than a little dismayed at the sorry state 
of dalit politics, particularly in this century. Be it the 
various expressions of the non-Brahmin movement in 
Tamil Nadu and Karnataka; Ambedkar’s attempts at 
floating a political party or leading his community out- 
side the fold of Hinduism; the numerous factions of the 
Republican Party or the Dalit Panthers and their frac- 
tious wrangling; even Kanshi Ram and his BSP — the 
era of a cohesive, militant and socially inclusive dalit 
politics still seems a distant cry. It appears too con- 
sumed by rage, a self-destructive hate, even a leader- 


_ Ship willing to be suborned by mainstream, upper caste 


politics. All we need is to observe the political trajec- 
tory of mainstream dalit leaders — from Babu Jagjivan 
Ram to Ram Vilas Paswan. 

Central to the dilemma of dalit politics are the 
spaces occupied by Gandhi and Ambedkar, undoub- 
tedly the major influences on dalit consciousness in 
the 20th century. D.R. Nagaraj’s little booklet, a col- 
lection of six essays, is one of the more creative 
attempts by aself-confessed fellow-traveler of the dalit 
movement to explore different facets of the Gandhi- 
Ambedkar relationship in terms of the legacy it leaves 
behind. 

Most observers have tended to look at Gandhi and 
Ambedkar as polar opposites, with the former, given 
his unique position in our freedom struggle, not just 
winning out in the Poona Pact but indelibly marking 
the future of dalit politics in a framework of incorpo- 
ration and compromise. Little wonder that contempo- 
rary dalit militancy is marked by arejection of Gandhi. 

Somewhat differently, Nagaraj argues that 
Ambedkar, while troubled by Gandhi’s framework 
and views, was transformed by him. So incidentally 
was Gandhi himself, a fact rarely recognised. One grid 
on which their differences can be located rests on an 
understanding of 'self-purification vs self-respect.' 
Nagaraj sees Gandhi as located primarily within the 
former stream — of completely rejecting untoucha- 
bility as evil while holding onto the caste system and 
varnashrama dharma as a non-negotiable part of 
his legacy. His was a quest of combining an earlier 
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tradition of the indigenous radicals who stressed spiri- 
tual requirements with the political/cultural requi- 
rements of combating colonialism. Gandhi clearly saw 
thatconfronting social injustice via withdrawal and crea- 
tingone'sown cult, a process symptomatic of many reli- 
gious reformers, was insufficient in a situation where 
the inner resources of Hindu tradition were deformed 
by the colonial encounter. For him the task was one of 
transcending/annihilation of the caste-ego. 

In contrast, the non-Brahmin movement’s res- 
ponse to the caste system was secular and materialist, 
using mix of organisational strength and constitution- 
alist methods to promote upward social mobility 
among the dalits. Unfortunately this strategy only led 
to the creation of an incorporated elite, cut-off from 
their less fortunate brethren. It led to what Nagaraj calls 
‘willful amnesia’ towards their own past. Further, it 
fostered acultural inertia, a lack of appreciation of the 
religious-cultural quest for identity. Ambedkar was 
critical of this tendency in the dalit movement while 
simultaneously rejecting Gandhi’s insistence that 
dalit’s remain within the Hindu religious and cultural 
fold: a classic disjunction between the positions of a 
‘troubled insider’ anda ‘struggling victim’. 

Nagaraj explores the contradictions in both views 
by looking at the temple-entry movement. At one level 
there was the irreconcilability between the Gandhian/ 
Vaishnavite veneration of the temple and the anti- 
temple stand of radical spiritualists, including Tagore. 
On the other was the dalit dilemma that in supporting 
atemple-entry movement it simultaneously extended 
support to the very symbolic structure it was fighting. 
Was this why Ambedkar’s Mahad struggle for the 
untouchable’ s access to public water in 1927 was more 
successful, for it could more easily be posed as a civil 
rights issue? 

The same kind of problem is evident in the 
conceptualisation of the village —for Gandhi the basis 
of building a non-western republican India; for 
Ambedkar the cesspool of Indian civilization. Gandhi, 


: while prescient in his critique of modern western civi- 


lization with its urban-industrial bias, never quite 
understood that for the dalits there was no possibility 
of justice in the village and under a panchayat. Equally, 
to remain in the village meant remaining tied to the 
same humiliating occupations that had so far been 
their fate. 

Nagaraj is brilliant in his analyses of the collapse 
of restraint and the consequent recourse to violence that 
marks village society when it comes to handling the 
question of untouchables. In looking at three different 


Dalit 


kinds of struggles around rights — structural (land, 
water, forests); equal space (public spaces); and cul- 
tural space (temples and religion) — Nagaraj lays out 
the different stances needed in the different contexts. 
He also points to the contradiction between the dalit 
demand for control of structural resources and the 
environmental movement which advocates commu- 
nity control over communitarian resources. Coming 
back to Gandhi and Ambedkar – the former's village 
was metaphorically located in an idealised past; the 
latter’s village was one that never was. It is thus that 
one remained a critical traditionalist; the other a criti- 
cal modernist. 

It is, however, in pointing out that dalit self- 


confidence inevitably generates a fear in caste Hindus, 


thereby raising the spectre of retaliation, that Nagaraj 
locates a major limitation in Ambedkarite ideology and 
politics. Assertion by weak and dispersed communi- 
ties (dalits) can and does lead to retaliatory violence 
by the powerful (caste Hindus) —a process that we wit- 
nessevery day. 

The essay on cultural memory, similarly, analy- 
ses the weakness of the Gandhian position — where 
invoking Hindu reform, areturn to the village, a resto- 
ration of dignity to dalit occupations and so on — only 
ends upcreatinga ‘harijan’ —a position that the move- 
ment of untouchables rightly seeks to reject. This 
ostensible contradiction between the demands of a 
bruised and battered whole (Hindu society) seeking 
autonomy and dignity in an unjust world (the Gandhian 
project), and the requirements of a subjugated and 
violated sub-stratum which sees its future only in stand- 
ing apart (the Ambedkarite legacy), is a dilemma 
still waiting to be resolved. 

This is beautifully captured in the remaining three 
essays on Kannada literature, where the differences 
between the radical/reformist upper caste ideologues 
sensitive to dalit suffering and urges viz Anantha 
Murthy, and a Dalit voice a la Devanoor Mahadevaare 
sought to be explored. In the end, the tension remains 
unresolved. But we, as readers, have in the process of 
accompanying Nagaraj in his explorations, been sen- 
sitized to dalit consciousness to a degree greater than 
before. Maybe now we will be less prone to be judg- 
mental when confronted with the vagaries of Dalit 
behaviour. As Edward Said once wrote in the context 
of the Palestinian-Israeli encounter, “We are the vic- 
tims of the victims of aholocaust.’ The dalit is the vic- 
tim of the victimized Indian. 


Harsh Sethi 


TOWARDS A NON-BRAHMIN MILLENNIUM: 
From Iyothee Thass to Periyar by V. Geetha and 
S.V. Rajadurai. Samya, Calcutta, 1998. 





PeriyarE.V. Ramasamy Naicker, the high priest of the 
Dravidian Self-Respect movement was said to have 
exhorted his followers that ifthey came across a Brah- 
min and a snake at the same time, then the Brahmin 
should be killed and the snake spared. There is no 
statistical evidence to show whether the snakes in the 
Indian subcontinent account for more than three per 
centofthe Tamil population. But there is definite proof 
that the Brahmin constituted a ‘mere 3 per cent of the 
Tamils.’ | 

Civil liberties activists are unlikely to endorse 
Periyar's advice. S.V. Rajadurai (K. Manoharan) has 
been active in the movements for civil liberties and 
democratic rights. A well-known Tamil writer, forlong 
involved with the radical left, Rajadurai's interests 
range from politics, philosophy and sociology to reli- 
gion, literature and the arts. Rajadurai remains the 
intellectual-activist, so necessary inradical movements 
to educate the emotions of the ‘activist’ as well as to 
infuse feeling into theerudition of intellectuals. 

V. Geetha and Rajadurai have delved deep in a 
much neglected area of scholarship and the intensive 
research towards their vision of a ‘non-brahmin mil- 
lennium' is a pioneering exploration presented with a 
passion thatonly admittedly sympathetic interlocutors 
can generate. It analyses the non-brahmin movement 
from its origins atthe end of the 1 9th century toEVR's 
movement in the late '30s with both a vigour and 
viciousness missing in earlier writings on the subject. 
It celebrates the ‘wonderfully carnivalesque denun- 
ciations of caste, brahmin priesthood and the nation’, 
and (one might add) religion, nationalism and the 
Hindu. 

The ‘3 per cent Brahmins’ are identified and 
pilloried as the root of all evil-hegemonic tyranny, 
regressive social practices, suppression of rights and 
freedoms, repressive exclusion of the non-brahmin 
majority, usurpation of the leadership of the nationa- 
list movement, revolting narcissism, inhuman selfish- 
ness, ruthless protection and pursuit of self-interest, 
perfidious perpetuation of entrenched authority 
and privilege, and every manifestation of Manu, 
Machiavelli and Mephistopheles and the meanest 
conceptions of the human race. 

Ofcourse, the Tamil Brahmin (3 percent) is also 
the ‘South Indian Brahmin’, the ‘Hindu’, the ‘Aryan’, 
the ‘foreign invader’, the ‘alien interloper’ the anti- 


Tamil, and the Sanskrit-propagating forerunner of 


the Hindi imperialists of the ‘bania-North’. 
At the other end of the order, dominated (during 


British rule) by an authoritarian patriarchy of self 


seeking Brahmins, were the Tamils — non-brahmins 
who knew no antagonisms arising out of social, 
heirarchical or religious distinctions. This ‘land of 
the Tamils had once been most democratic in spirit in 
more sense than one.’ In this ancient, highly evolved 
and egalitarian Tamil country with ‘its hoary 
civilisation and culture’ had descended the brahmins, 
who like pestilential locusts were ‘alien interlopers 
and foreigners.’ 

Further, the ‘so-called panchamas were the origi- 
nal inhabitants of this vast subcontinent, who had been 
cast out of history and relegated to the fringes of soci- 
ety with the historic defeat of their Buddhist faith by 
Aryan-brahmin invaders.’ This invasion, which 
brought the scourge of caste and untouchability, led to 
the demise of the ‘original Dravidian culture’, a glori- 
ous and now-forgotten past ‘when Tamils had lived far 
and wide in the subcontinent and achieved a level of 
culture unmatched by anything that succeeded this 
goldenage.’ 

Trapped in between were the British, that splen- 
did specimen of humanity, who were untainted by 
prejudices of caste, colour, creed or religion, never in 
the least given to any kind of divide-and-rule policy. 
But for this supremely secular and fair-minded mas- 


ler race, which was deeply moved by the subjugation 


of the non-brahmins but manipulated by the Brahmins, 
the struggles of the undercastes would have gone 
unaided. Little wonder that the non-brahmin move- 
ments not only preferred the hegemony of the British 
to that of the Brahmins, but actually pleaded and 
politically worked overtime for perpetuating the Raj. 
By the way, Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose was a vic- 
tim of Gandhi’s bania-brahmin Congress which was 
opposed to the British. That Netaji’s own leanings were 


‘towards the Germans, the aggressive and anti-Semitic 


self-proclaimed Aryans, is too inconsequential a fact 
to be dwelt upon. 

For all its flawed vision and very puncturable 
postulates on caste, religion, nationalism, non brahmi- 
nism, and the nature, role, motivations and contribu- 
tion of the British, the book is an eminently readable 
account of a pulsating period of the non-brahmin move- 
ment. A well-documented and original, even ‘creative’ 
enquiry, this expression of the impassioned mission 
of Rajadurai, undertaken along with Geetha, is refre- 
shingly provocative. The arguments, the definitions 
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of identities, the analyses, the interpretations and 
inferences, the wealth of evidence from books, news- 
papers and tracts particularly in Tamil, is an attempt at 
adifferent kind of history, the history ofa people who 
perceive themselves to have been left out because of 
theirunbearable non-brahminness of being. 

The patterns of the non-brahmin movement are 
traced in intimate and loving detail, suffused with the 
prejudices whichare inseparable from such a passion- 
ate engagement. The development of a self-validating 
ideology, the impulses which gave rise to it and the 
leading players of the Self-Respect movement, all find 
honourable place in this volume, which can beno less 
useful to deconstruct and demolish the basis of acaste- 


free utopia built in this book. 


A sequel on the degenerate politics of the 
Dravidian offspring of the Self-Respect movement, 
particularly in the last 50 years, would be of immensely 
greater value and instructive on why and how the self- 
proclaimed inheritors of Periyar’s legacy have got 
re-brahminised and seduced into flaunting the adorn- 
ments of a new religiosity. Till this is accomplished, 
let us not take the Buddha’s name —as non-brahmins, 
neo-brahmins and nuclear- brahmins have increasingly 
been doing- in vain. 

In the interim it might be a sobering thought that 
the origin and development of caste was not controlled 
by Brahmins; they were merely clever and cunning 
enough to grasp that they could exploit the caste sys- 
tem to their advantage; and this they did by making 


caste-based laws which conformed to their vision of 


society. It is in the nature of things that ruling groups, 
makers and guardians of the law, belong to the elite. 
Despite the shift in emphasis from group and commu- 
nity rights to the welfare, rights and freedoms of the 
individual, republican values and democratic rights 
have yet to be acutalised. 

Consequently, the political, socio-economic and 
cultural demise of one breed of Brahmins is invariably 
succeeded by the rule of another class, may be even 
caste, of Brahmins. That they are not united by caste 
alone but all the other attributes which entrenched 
caste-based domination is cold comfort while await- 
ing, with disillusionment, the dawn of a new millen- 
nium. Privilege and power is always sought to be 
protected. Whether the arguments advanced to achieve 
this are sacral or political, ethnic or economic, cultural 
or social does not in any way mitigate the condition of 
the individual victim. 


Shastri Ramachandaran 
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This book was first published by Chatto 
and Windus іп 1961, and is a classic $% 
piece of writing on the period. It is 
fluently and easily written, more a first- 
hand account and analysis than a 
historical tract. Added to the original 
book are valuable introductions by 
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IN the midst of a bleak festive season — continuing 
recession, dropsy deaths, and spiralling onion prices 
—there was finally some cause for cheer. Amartya Sen, 
long regarded as one of the most distinguished practi- 
tioners of the dismal science of economics, finally 
bagged the Nobel Prize. For years he had been afront- 
runner. But such is the measure of the times that the 
Nobel Committee preferred to recognise arcane tech- 
nicians concerned more with the health of the stock 
market than the welfare of people. 

Itis indicative that Professor Sen received the news 
in New York where he had gone to deliver an oration in 
the memory of Mahbub ul Hag, the Pakistani economist 
best known for constructing the Human Development 
Index. Amartya Sen, not only foregrounded the contri- 
butions of his late colleague, he saw the award as a long 
overdue recognition of development economics and 
of those within his profession who have focused on the 
perennial butunfashionable problems of poverty, unem- 
ploymentand distributive justice. | 

Not unexpectedly, the country went euphoric. 
We were informed that this was the sixth person from 
India to bag the prestigious prize. We were reminded 
that Amartya Sen was named by no less than our first 
Nobel laureate, Rabindranath Tagore, of his connec- 
tions to Shantiniketan, of his quiet pride at holding an 
Indian passportand retaining his Bengali roots. 

More intriguing were the hosannas of pr aise 
heaped on the economist by different political par ties. 
This when much of Amartya Sen’s work and public 
advocacy encodes a severe critique of our political class 
and the absence of public welfare in the policies they 
have espoused. The ability to appropriate and enroll in 
one’s sectarian project is what, one suspects, marks out 
the malleability and resilience of the politician. Equally, 
itisevident, that their words of praise are hollow. 

How, in particular, the BJP and the Hindutva bri- 
gade, could gush over Amartya Sen, and that too after 
his highly publicised attack on their Ayodhya misad- 
venture, is astonishing. Equally one wonders what the 
current Congress or even the Left leadership is seek- 
ing to prove by cosying up to the economist. Sen, after 
all, has consistently pointed out the disastrous social 
implications of underfunding education and health, or 
to our inability to fine-tune welfarist programmes for 
class and gender. 

As a critical modernist in the tradition of 
Rammohun Roy and Tagore, Sen has displayed little 


Dalit 


5 


patience with many of the formulations favoured by 
our swadeshi brigade, particularly those valourizing 
our Hindu past and blaming the West for all our cur- 
rent ills. Our enthusiastic globalisers too have been 
repeatedly warned that social reform and investment 
should predate economic reforms. 

One hopes that the occasion will nudge our policy 
planners, as also the political masters, into more ser 1- 
ously re-examining the presuppositions of their 
favoured recipes. Even the mathematical formulation 
of much of Sen's work in the fields of social choice 
theory and welfare economics has always been firmly 
grounded in the social realities of developing societ- 
ies. That has been his metier, and it would be a tr: tragedy 
if we forget it. 

A few days before Amartya Sen's award grabbed 
national headlines, Professor M.L. Dantwala, who had 
beenailingforsometime, passed away. Few newspapers 
took notice, what to speak of our many TV channels. 
MLL. Dantwala, a founder-member of the Congress 
Socialist party, had long served the economics faculty 
at the University of Mumbai with distinction. A quiet, 
self-effacing man, he plugged away at the many (real) 
problems of Indian society. The Bombay School is 
marked by its abiding interaction with both the farm- 
ing sector and industry. Few today who work on the 
problems of poverty and unemployment, rural credit 
and cooperatives, can ignore the invaluable contribu- 
tions of Dantwala and his colleagues. He also helped 
establish The Indian Society of Agricultural Econom- 
ics and edited its journal for over three decades, main- 
taining aconsistency and quality rarely seen in Indian 
academia. 

In not remembering Dantwala, the guardians of 
our public memory have done us a grave dis-service. 
Building durable institutions and intellectual traditions 
demands a perseverance, unfortunately in short sup- 
ply. In his unswerving commitment to seeking 
realisable solutions to the problems of the poor, an 
advocacy of austerity and a healthy sketicism about 
recognition, Dantwala served as an exemplar of the 
best of our freedom struggle tradition. 

We all need to facilitate Amartya Sen and his 
work. We also need to remember the Dantwalas. With- 
out the latter, we cannot hope to institutionally ground 
the message of the former. 


Harsh Sethi 
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Ou: children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. 





For you, your family and the environment. 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India's most environment-friendly motorcycles. 


Little wonder, then, that today over one and a half million proud Hero Honda 
owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a 


brighter and а pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. 








Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. 
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Wherever. 


At AFL, we move anything and everything to anywhere. 
Now tell us when, where and what. 


AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


Where movement is a science 


AME... “ AFL FREIGHT SYSTEMS • AFL LOGISTICS » AFL INDTRAVELS • AFL SHIPPING » AFL INFOTECH 
Airfreight Limited, Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate Mumbai-400 001. • Tel: 2656761 -7. І Ambience/AFL/367 
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Interest calculation to your advantage 
We apply your interest on a daily balance, and not 
on an annual reducing balance. A simple 
calculation that reduces your Equated Monthly 
Instalment (EMI) and saves you thousands! 


Ош 


Мо prepayment penalty 


There is no penalty in case you 


home loans 
We won't mak әді No annual shocks! Unlik 
Soros | let you save It. Se 


No annual charge . 


any annual charge. Again, 


касон | SO MANY WAYS, | з=н 


your loan. 


с 


we dont know 


where to start. 


No commitment charge 

Why pay for something you 

haven't received? With Home Loanz, you 
start repaying only after you get your loan — 
not before. 


All in all, you can't find a home loan that allows you to save 
in so many ways. So, for any amount from Rs 2.10 lakhs to 
Rs 1 crore, do call us today. Now that you know where to start. 


Loans at the sole discretion of ANZ Grindlays Bank. 


Processing charge on a ‘slab’ basis 
We apply our one-time processing charge 
on a ‘slab’ basis, and not as a flat percentage 
of your loan amount. Which means a 
substantial saving for you! 


А. 
НОМЕ 
LOANZ 


Home finance with all-round savings. 


Y L5» . 
Faak æ Grindlays Bank 
The Relatiouship Bank 





Bangalore: Tel: 509 5066. Calcutta: Tel: 220 0017. Chennai: Tel: 534 0310. Mumbai: Tel: 207 5974. New Delhi: Tel: 372 1234, (Home Loanz is presently available only in Bangalore, 
NETWORK @ ANZ 260-97 


Calcutta, Chennai, Mumbai & New Delhi.) 
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Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling 
a pleasure. 

The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with 
a range of luxurious features. е 

Ergonomically designed bucket seats with 
adjustable headrests. Plush carpets and velour 
upholstery. Tinted glass. 118NE Synchromesh 
gearbox. PU steering wheel. A back-lit instrument 
cluster with a quartz clock. | 

It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 
designed by ЕММ, Italy, that accelerates rapidly 
within seconds. Giving you unmatched economy 
of over 18 kms* from every litre. / 


ГУЯ The Premier Automobiles Léd. 


Premier Diesel Deluxe. All the comfort 


without the expense. 


To see the car on display, visit the dealer. 
showroom today. А.С. version also available. 


High on performance. Low on maintenance 


EY 


Accessories sbown In the picture may not be part of standard equipment, * Source: Indian доо Joamal. 
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PREMIER. 
IESEL. 
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The ultimate in comfort. 
The world's No.1 in air conditioning. 


THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA 
ип WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
| AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT _ 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m AIR HANDLING UNITS 
m CHILLERS и COMPRESSORS 


CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS AND FACTORY, CARRIER AIRCON LIMITED, Delhi-Jaipur Highway, Narsingpur, Gurgaon. 
Tel : 0124-372231-8 Fax : 372230. NORTH : Bhopal Tel : 558372 Fax : 573807. Chandigarh = Tel : 609035 
Telefax : 608512. Delhi Tel : 6496369-72/6495912-14/6494050. Fax · 6496373/6495916/6495907. Indore Tel : 542365 
Jaipur Tel : 302193/304067, Fax : 304330 Lucknow Tel : 323083 Telefax : 384999. 
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FOR THE HOME YOU'VE SET YOUR HEART ON 














Home loan plans from HDFC. Іа the 
shorest possible time. Yes, for over 
seventeen years, our housing finance has 
helped individuals, ca-operanve societies 
and companies 

We hove helped over million families 
то ser up home. Quite а comforting 


thought isn’t it!” 


HOUSING DEVELOPMENT FINANCE CORPORATION UMITED 


Regd. Office: Ramon House, 169. Backbay Reclamation, 
Mumbai 400 090. Phone 2820282, 9836955 


WITH YOU RIGHT THROUGH. 


ULKA- 18661 














A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
қ A Паге of the nostnis. А frown. These are 
Boi Just a few manifestations of a language 
Гаи] that transcends the spoken word. 


150 9002 С oe 
Spontaneously communicating 


feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fright, passion and over two decades perfecting 
pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. In homes, offices, 


Devotion and dedication have enabled a industries and in agriculture. 
handful to master the art of self-expression. It's our way of expressing undertying { 
Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that * 
the performing arts, music and dance. are an inherent part of Herdillia's chemistry. à 


Excitement, anxiety, agony 6 
and ecstasy - 
some amazing chemical .# - 
reactions we all possess 


(D 


HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


Air India Building, 
Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 


с " The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, 
Because chemicals are a fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecyl Phenol, Isobuty! Benzene, Dipheny Oxide and Isophorone. 
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Qu children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. 


For you, your family and the environment. 


Hero Hondo's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 





one of India's most environmentfriendly motorcycles 


Little wonder, then, that today over one and а half million proud Hero Honda 
owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a 


brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. 


Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. 
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Interest calculation to your advantage 
Хе apply your interest on a daily balance; and not 
on an annual reducing balance. A simple 
calculation that reduces your Equated Monthly 


Our 


No prepayment penalty 


home loans 


Instalment (ЕМІ) and saves you thousands! 


No annual charge 


We won't mak 1 No annual shocks! Unlik 
$ Pu cii ui Ma let you save ІП uec He du ine 


There is no penalty in case you 


any annual charge. Again, 


PE decide to prepay SO many Ways, . | a considerable saving. 
we dont know 


your loan. 


r 


where to start. 


No commitment charge 

Why pay for something you 

haven’t received? With Home Loanz, you 
start repaying only after you get your loan - 
not before. 


All in all, you can't find a home loan that allows you to save 
in so many ways. So, for any amount from Rs 2.10 lakhs to 
Rs 1 crore, do call us today. Now that you know where to start. 


Loans at the sole discretion of ANZ Grindlays Bank. 


Processing charge on a ‘slab’ basis 
We apply our one-time processing charge 
on a ‘slab’ basis, and not as a flat percentage 
of your loan amount. Which means a 
substantial saving for you! 


HOME 
LOANZ 


Home finance with all-round savings. 





Grindlays Bank 
The Relationship Bank 





j- Bangalore: Tel: 509 5066. Calcutta: Tel: 220 0017. Chennai: Tel. 534 0310. Mumbai: Tel: 207 5974. New Delhi: Tel: 372 1234 (Home Loanz is presently available only in Rangalore, 


Calcutta, Chennai, Mumbai & New Delhi ) 
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With no one left in the world, little 
Shreya doesn't have the slightest 


hope of facing the future, unless she 


gets an education. And that's where 


This is 3 year old Shreya. 7 
| ) -you come in. To make a dream called 


Nanhi Kali come true. Through 


Her parents abandoned her. 


Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 


and vanished. If you turn the page, 
` parent of a little girl like Shreya. 


9 
you ll do the Same. By giving Rs. 100 a month towards 


her education, your ‘daughter’ will be 
put into school and in fact, you will 
ups regular reports about her 
progress includit a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special тее of die 
К.С. Mahindra Education Trust - a 
Trust set up by one of the most 
reputed industrial families in India. 
` A Trust that's been working since 
1953 to promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with people like you, 
we hope to repair the broken 
petals of thousands of such 
underprivileged little girls. 


So please don't turn the page yet. - 


Supported by M/s. Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 


Nanw kali? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 


would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. % Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 
Nanhi Kalis for years. Thank you. 


Yes, 1, ЕЖ ee 
Trust for one year’s education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. % Instead of one Nanhi Kali, 1 would like to adopt 


e Anonymity of donor is assured. e АП donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 
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Wherever. 


At AFL, we move anything and everything to anywhere. 
Now tell us when, where and what. 
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Where movement is a science 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


it 10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Roac 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 
Vasant Кип] Koramangala 

New Delhi 110 070 Bangalore 560 034 52 
Tel: 6899775, 6899778 ... Tel: 5520004, 5532070 
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-IN INDIA AND ABROAD. 


Shriram Honda, India' S largest selling: portable gensets are now 
being exported to over 25 countries. . . ++’ 


-.@ іп a'range 'of 0.5 KVA, 1KVA, d 5 KVA and 9 KVA Gensets 
ө. With. India's „largest sales and service netwòrk. 

р |J ^ ө Over 2,50,000 satisfied. customers’. 

e India’ s first Iso 9001 certified Portable Genset company. | 


: DG consider all these facts before you buy a portable genset. 
et . Then ‚ЗО, їп Tor а- nam Honda.. i 


LI 


SHRIRAM 
ЇРОВТАВГЕ СЕН$ЕТ5 . 





Hegd..Office : SHRIRAM HONDA POWER EQUIPMENT LIMITED. Sth Eloor; Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi-110008' "^ 
, Phones : 5739103-04-05, 5731302, 5723528, 5723718. Telex : 031-61949 SHPL IN. Fax. HRR :11-5752218, 5723652. Gram: EASYLIGHT : Е 
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а journal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, 
every shade of Indian thought And aspiration. Each month, 
a single problem is debated by. writers belonging to different 
persuasions, Opinions expressed have ranged from janata to 
congress, from sarvodaya to communist to independent. And 
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NEXT. MONTH 


` Founder Editors RAJ & ROMESH THAPAR. 


* oy u P а e 
the non-political specialist too has voiced his views. In see 
` уау it has been possible to answer а real need of today. 
gather the facts and-ideàs of this age and to help think 
people arrive at a certain degree of .cóhesion and clar 
jn facing the problems of économics, of politics, of, cult 


consulting editor HARSH.SETHI  . 
- $ AD ^ - 
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EXTERNAL CHALLENGES 


asymposium on 
the challenges facing 


Indian foreign policy 


‘symposium participants. 


THE PROBLEM 
Posed by J.N. Dixit. former Foreign Secretary, 
Goveinment of India 


IN SEARCH OF A FOREIGN POLICY 
Bhabani Sen бирс Centic for Studies in Global Change, 
Delhi 


POLITICS IN THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION 
Hari Vasudevan, Department of History, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta 

А COSY RELATIONSIIIP ` 


Anuradha M. Chenoy, School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, Delhi 


IMPROVING INDIA-CHINA RELATIONS 
Vinod C. Khanna, Institute of Chinese Studies, Delhi 


: INDIA-JAPAN AND THE COMING CENTURY 
Brij Tankha, Depattment of Chinese and Japanese Studies, 
Delhi University, Delhi А 


RELATING ТО THE OIC 

Syed Shahabuddin, former MP and Editor, 

‘Muslim India’, Delhi 

NEW PATHWAYS Я 
Rajen Harshe, Professor, Department of Political Science, 
University of Hyderabad. 

EVOLVING CONSENSUS 

Interview with LK. Gujral, MP, and former Prime Minister 
of India, by Nandan Unnikrishnan, Head of Channel, ТУІ 
FRAMEWORK FOR THE FUTURE - “ 
Satish Kumar, holds the MEA chair at the United Service ` 
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ON the completion of 50 years as an independent coun- 
try, India faces a transformed world. The terms of ref- 
erence of India's interaction with the international 


community stand profoundly changed. Great power · 


ideological confrontation has come to an end. National 


sovereignty and national insularities are being sub-- 


sumed by the process of economic globalisation. The 
information technology revolution is progressively 
reducing the relevance of international frontiers 
between nation states. The strategic equations and the 
chemistry of power which underpinned international 


relations for half a century since the end of World 


War II have been replaced by new equations. 


India and many developing countries have lost 


the leverages which they exercised in foreign policy 
and strategic matters over the last 50 years because of 
the disappearance of the Soviet Union and the centrip- 
etal qualities characterising the relations between 
the five great powers, the permanent members of the 
Security Council. It is in this context that one tries to 
perceive the challenges to India’s foreign policy into 


` the first decades of the 2 1 st century. 


International relations, like general processes of 
history, defy attempts to force their flow into predeter- 
mined theoretical patterns or preconceived logical 
grooves. Prognoses in foreign policy cannot be strait- 
jacketed in a priori generalisations. When discussing 
the future of international relations orchallenges to our 
foreign policy, we are dealing with the complexity of 
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The problem. 


human emotions, the involutions of human motivations 
and the ambiguities and uncertainties of the political 
and socio-economic impulses which underpin them. 
Foreign policy’s eternal challenge is to deal with the 
unpredictability of inter-state and inter-societal rela- 
tions. International relations will remain involuted, 
subject to wayward human behaviour. They are 
baroque, ina manner of speaking. 

It is with a profound awareness of this limitation 
that undertake the speculative exercise about the tasks 
facing India’s foreign policy in the 21 stcentury and the 
challenges that we would face. | 

Atthe most fundamental level, the challenge that 
India as well as other members of the international 
community face is to resolve a basic contradiction 
affecting the prospects of human survival. This con- 
tradiction is best expressed in the debate between ` 
philosophers and socio-economic theoreticians 
about the perfectibility of human beings. Such a 
debate and its repercussions marked the end of the 
18th century. On the one hand was Thomas Robert 
Malthus, who posited that growth of populations is 
indefinitely greater than the capacity of the earth to pro- 
duce sufficient subsistence for human beings — that 
while population increases by geometrical progres- 
sion, productive capacities increase only in arithmeti- 
cal progression. Social upheaval and instability, 
therefore, are the predetermined future predicament 
of mankind. 


“ 


т 


Ав opposed to this theory, scholars such as 
Antoine Condorcet and William Godwin argued that 
the growth of human understanding, the increase in 
capacity forself-improvement, and the breakthroughs 
in technologies and knowledge would one day lead to 
a more equitable world where people would live free 
fromcrime, disease, warand want. Developments over 
thelast 200 years have proved Malthus' analysisofthe 
population to productivity ratio right but his dire proph- 
eciestobe wrong. At the same time, while the Godwin 
and Condorcet prognosis has proved to be right, their 
questioning of Malthus’ theory about imbalance 
between population growth and productivity has 
proven to be wrong. Populations have increased in geo- 


metrical progression while productivity has been. 


increasing at lower rates. Nevertheless, there has been 
an increase in the human capacity for self-improvement 
and unexpected breakthroughs in knowledge and tech- 
nology have made the world a progressively more 
equitable and comfortable place to live in. 

As the future inevitably originates in the impulses 
of the past, it would be pertinent to confirm the pre- 
ceding positive assessment through some specifics. 
Trends since the middle of the 19th century till now, 
when weare on the threshold of the 2! stcentury, clearly 
indicate that the world is more egalitarian. The infor- 
mation technology revolution and the consequent 
increasingly expeditious access to information, som- 
bined with the emergence of user-friendly technolo- 


gies, has resulted in the increasing empowerment of 
individuals. 

The levers of power are increasingly in the hands 
of average human beings all over the world, compared 
to the earlier monopoly of oligarchies or plutocratic 
elites in different societies and states. Political coloni- 
alism hasdisappeared; so has slavery. There is univer- 
sally a greater shared concern about human rights. 
There is also an increasing awareness that the world's 
natural resources should be exploited and utilised ina 
more equitable manner while, at the same time, being 
subject to the imperatives of ecological balance and 
environmental protection. Discrimination based on 
ethnicity, language and race, which characterised the 
attitudes and policies of different states and societies, 
depending on their military and technological 
strengths, are now subject to the moral pressure of 
international public opinion and the political and 
legal pressures ofthe norms of international law. 

The power structure of nation states is going 
through a metamorphosis. Nation states, as they 
evolved since the Treaties of Westphalia, signed in 
1648, are now subjectto the pressures generated by the 
economic and technological globalisation ofthe world. 
Their relevance in the conventional sense of the-term 
(nation state) and theirclaimto unqualified sovereignty 


, arenow in question. Socio-economic interdependence 


between different countries, the democratisation of 
international politics, the disappearance of the Cold 
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War antagonism and the incapacity of national bounda- 
ries to compartmentalise the flow of ideas and infor- 
mation have resulted in the requirement of nation states 
to redefine their respective identities. 

There are also certain strands of emerging con- 
ventional wisdomin international politics, the logic and 
validity of which must be examined when determin- 
ing the problems and challenges that India would face 
in fashioning its foreign policy and structuring its 
external relations. The first of such strands is the propo- 
sitionthatthe world has becomeunipolarand thatthere 
is likely to be “Рах Americana' for the next 100 years 


or so. One does not question the fact that the United i 


States will be the most dominant factor in world poli- 
tics for quite some time to come, but in terms of tech- 
nological capacities, access and control of natural 


resources, population strengths and economic deter- | 


minants of investment opportunities and markets, the 
world is bound to be multipolar with other power cen- 
tres being Western Europe, the Russian Federation, 
China, Japan, India апа some strong regional arrange- 
ments if they were to emerge in South America and 
Africa. | : 

A major task for India would be to nurture its eco- 
nomic and technological capacities and to increase its 
political stability and military capability to levels where 
И сап elevate itself to a position of strength to network 
an equilibrium with the new power centres of the 
emerging multi-polar world. There areindications that 


an atmosphere and an opportunity for such network- ` 


ingnowexist. © 

Then there is the theory about the world facing 
confrontation based on religious and civilisational 
identities of different societies. I am referring to the 
Samuel Huntington thesis about the clash of civilisa- 
tions; a fashionable reference point today to speculate 
on the future of inter-state relations. This theory is of 
particular relevance to India because Huntington visu- 
alises our country being in a state of isolation because 
it is neither Islamic nor Christian. He visualises an 
India without allies or natural external political sup 
port systems. His theory is of intriguing interest 
because while he talks about India's potential isola- 
tion, he prognosticates thatthere would be acollusion 
between Confucian and Islamic civilisations, against 
the Western, Christian and Judaic civilisations.” 

One has to deeply ruminate on the predicaments 
envisaged by Huntington. Though one disagrees both 


- infundamentals and in detail with Huntington’s theory 


about the clash of civilisations, one would agree that 
he has contrived and presented a challenging frame- 
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work toevaluate some of the emerging realities of glo- 
bal politics into the 21st century. He has certainly suc- 
ceeded in being provocative and, to that extent, his book 
has some relevance. Lookingatthe statistical tables and 
the political interpretations of Huntington'sthesis, one 
gets the impression that the provocation for this work 
perhaps originated during or immediately after the 
199] Gulf War in which the United States’ military 
assertiveness against Iraq was perceived as areligious 
confrontation by segments of US academia. 

The reason for my lengthy and critical evaluation 
of the Huntington thesis is that inherent in it is one of 
the overarching and fundamental challenges that 
India's foreign policy will face in the coming century. 
While the thesis is definitianally flawed and based on 
a priori confrontationist motivations, it brings out in 
relief the fact that India, the South East Asian countries 
(suchas Thailand, Burma, Vietnam, Laos and Cambo- 
dia), China and Japan are not part of the broad religio- 
cultural categories which may dominate the power 
equations. India particularly, because of its plurality 
and being acomposite of practically all the major reli- 
gions and cultural groups of the world, does not easily 
fitinto the Christian-Judaic or the Islamic camp. 

Indian foreign policy, therefore, would have to 
facilitate our country’s integration with one of the 
camps visualised by Huntington, if his thesis is correct. 
This will not be easy because the Hindu majority in 
India is a very India-specific phenomenon. The 120 
million Muslims in India, whose numbers may increase 
to 250 or 300 million in the next century, would gener- 
ate pressures for developing equations with the Islamic 
world. The other religio-ethnic identities of India may 
generate contradictory pressures towards the other 
camp. The prospect:to be alert about, and to be con- 
sistently monitored, is that such pressures are not gen- 
erated. The concretisation of this prospect occurred in 
the break-up of Yugoslavia on ethnic and religious 
lines. The break-up of the Soviet Union was the result 
of other impulses, but the phenomenon of ethno reli- 
gious separation afflicting the Russian Federation and 
Georgia provide warning signs to be taken note of by 
India. 
Another dimension to this challenge is that, with 
the disintegration ofthe Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, 
the sanctity of maintaining state structures of plural 
societies, characterised by diversity, stands eroded. If 
such societies do not have the inner discipline, the 
required levels of justice, and if they do not have the 
defence capacities to sustain themselves, the other 
power centres of the world would-not be supportive of 


theirunity and integrity. Infact, а disintegration of such 
state structures could be perceived as making the world 
amore manageable place by the more powerful, more 
cohesive and economically advanced countries in the 
international community. India’s foreign, political, 
economic and national security policies should be pre- 
emptively responsive to this challenge. 

Before turning to the specific tasks on which 
Indian foreign policy should focus, it would be perti- 
nent to analyse broad trends which would character- 
ise international relations in the coming decades and 
the motivations of the important powers of the world 
which would underpin them. 

Emerging trends make it obvious that interna- 
tional relations would be dominated by the industri- 
ally and technologically advanced countries led by 
the United States well into the 2151 century. The first 
objective of these countries would be to create an 
international political system in which states and civil 
societies would be structured on the basis of political 
and economic terms of reference acceptable to the US 
and those world powers which would be responsive to 
their interests. State systems governed by democratic 
trans-Atlantic terms of reference would be sought to 
be established. The individual social requirements, tra- 
ditions and cultures of the countries of Africa and Asia 
will be questioned and they are likely to be diminished. 
Political and economic pressures, even coercive pres- 
sures, may be generated for this purpose. 

Second, regardless of the claims regarding an 
emerging equitable and fair economic order, the 
orientations would be to create a globalised free mar- 
ket economy ina manner in which the advanced indus- 
trial countries would remain dominant and influential. 
Controversies which have arisen after the signing of 
the Marrakesh Agreements in March 1995 and the 
additionalities regarding social clauses, intellectual 
property rights and the time frame for speeding up 

‘the implementation of the wTO's export and import 
regimes confirmthis prospect. 

The third phenomenon characterisin g world poli- 
tics would be the orientation of the foreign policies of 
the important powers to maintain and acquire access 
and control over raw materials and natural resources 
of the world, especially of infrastructural, economic 
and strategic importance such as oil, natural gas and 
minerals. The alertness with which this objective is 
attended to was first indicated in the speed with which 
the former US Secretary of State James Baker visited 
Kazakhstan to negotiate his country’s entry into the 
Kazakh economy, even before the revised arrange- 


e 


ments of relations between the CIS (Commonwealth of 


Independent States) and the Russian Federation were 
finalised in the aftermath of the break-up of the Soviet 
Union (in 1991-92). І 

Another example was the alacrity with which a 
consortium of businessmen from the USA visited 
Congo inthe summer of 1997 when Mobutu was about 
to be ousted from presidentship by a military coup. 
These businessmen entered into negotiations with lead- 
ers of the anti-Mobutu forces and paid an advance of 
$3 billion to them for long term access to the natural 
resources of Congo. The basic aim was clear: that 
advanced countries should not fall short of essential 
raw materials, nor should their pre-eminent economic 
position be eroded. 

The fourth characteristic of international rela- 
tions which India would have to cope with is the objec- 
tive of the industrially advanced western countries to 
maintain long-term exclusive control over sophisti- 
cated technologies. Regimes governing the transfer of 
higher technologies being putin place since the begin- 
ning of the 1980s have sent out a clear signal that the 
industrialised advanced.economies consider unre- 
stricted transfer of technologies to the developing 
countries a threat to their capacity (i.e. of the industri- 
ally advanced countries) to maintain a competitive 
edge over the majority of countries of the world. 

The emphasis on the concept of ‘dual use tech- 
nologies’ and the anxieties that such. technologies 
should be made available to the developing countries 
under restrictiva and discriminatory disciplines and 
subject to strict safeguards establish the validity of the 
assessmentregarding the acquisitive motivations of the 
more important powers which I have mentioned var- 
lier. This restrictive approach has manifested itself in 
the export policies of the advanced countries regard- 
ing supercomputers, computer hardware, hi gherelec- 
tronics, lasers, robotics, genetic engineering, and 
technologies related to the management and utilisation 
of biodiversities.' 

This acquisitive competitive approach goes 
beyondthetransferoftechnologies ori ginating in these 
countries. The manner in which certain aspects of 
intellectual property rights and international standards 
for the patents clause are sought to be structured mili- 
tates against the traditional capacity as well as the self- 
reliance of developing countries. The struggle which 
India has engaged іп to prevent western entrepreneurs 
from patenting the use of neem and turmeric for medi- 
cal and health purposes is a case in point. These items 
have been used as ingredients of traditiónal medicines 
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and healthcare in India forhundreds of years. The move 
toclaim royalty rights and economic returns on the use 
of these items under new names and new packaging 
patented in the West is a blatant attempt at intrustve 
exploitation. This phenomenon is not going to abate. 
The processes of globalisation will be used as an 
excuse for such purposes. 

. The discriminatory and restrictive approach 
regarding the transfer of technologies will fundamen- 
tally affect the capacity for self-reliance, productivity 
and the ability to produce quality goods in the deve- 
loping countries. The competition generated by a free 
market economy can be useful and relevant only if it 
ensures fair play, equity and justice in international eco- 
nomic transactions. Though this is the declared ration- 
ale for adhering to the mainstream of international 
economic trends, in certain dimensions, the actual 
development indicate intentions to the contrary. 

That meeting the aforementioned macro-level, 
political, economic and technological objectives 
necessitates the US and other important powers of the 
world to maintain their military and technological 
superiority overa majority of the countries of the world 
is not just an undeclared objective, it has been articu- 
lated. Statements made by former President George 
Bush and President Bill Clinton and by leaders of the 
European Union and to some extent, even of the Rus- 
sian Federation since the end of 1991 and beginnmg 
of 1992, have expressed the following views: 

The new world order should aim at preventing the 
emergence of militarily powerful countries (except 
those which are already militarily powerful and 
nuclearly weaponised) as regional or sub-regional 
hegemonies. (A corollary of the preceding view 15 
the insistence on discriminatory non-proliferation 
of various kinds of. weapons of mass destruction 
and insistence on reduction of conventional forces 
and conventional armaments). The national and 
regional export control policies of the advanced 
countries back up this objective of multifaceted 
restrictive regimes controlling the transfer of tech- 
nologies. i 

The introduction of the concepts of ‘irresponsi- 
ble’ states and ‘rogue’ states into the lexicon of inter- 
national law and foreign policy is part of this exercise. 
To be candid, except the United States and Iraq, no other 
country has used weapons of mass destruction with- 
out provocation on civilian populations. The inclina- 
tion to apply this label to other countries on the basis 
of political motivations, other than the objective crite- 
ria developed by the UN, should be noted. 
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The policy of restricting the military and techno- 
logical capacities of countries which do not fully con- 
form to the stipulations of the great powers is not just a 
political stance. This stance has found operational 
expression in the last three decades of the 20th cen- 
tury. The attack on Ossirak nuclear facilities in Iraq by 
Israel, the fulfillment of Henry Kissinger’s warning to 
Zulafikar Ali Bhutto that his nuclear weaponisation 
policies would lead to disastrous consequences for him 
(for Bhutto), the US's coercive stance on Iraq in | 99() 
апа 1998, and the airstrikes on Libyainthe 1980s prove 
this point. 

It is also significant that US officials, while 
mounting military pressure on Iraq in January/Febru- 
ary 1998, articulated the view that the policics towards 
that country were not just aimed at Baghdad, but they 
were also a signal to other countries which may have 
inclinations to acquire weapons of mass destruction, 
whatever their security concerns or justifications may 
be. These US officials further expressed the view that 
those countries which do not abide by stipulated inter- 
national disciplines оп non-proliferation matters 
should be ready to forfeit their sovereignty, if neces- 
sary under pressure of superior military force. 

The expectation that, after the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union and end of the Cold War, the UN 
would become stronger, more democratised and play 
a more effectively impartial role in ensuring world 
peace and stability, has not been fulfilled. The UN, at 
least during the 1990s, has become more of an instru- 
mentality of foreign policy objectives of the five per- 
manent members of the United Nations Security 
Council and particularly that of the United States. The 
UN has been used either as a cosmetic umbrella, or a 
fig leaf, for the USA's political and military moves in 
reordering the world with the support of the other im- 
portant powers. 

The manner in which the crises in Yugoslavia, 
Somalia and Iraq were handled leads one to this conclu- 
sion. If we add to this list the powerful multilateral 
financial institutions operating on the policy orientations 
of western advanced countries, it becomes obvious that 
the emerging world order would remain subject to the 
overarching influence of the United States and that it will 
remain unfairly competitive and acquisitive. 

While countries such as the Russian Federation, 
Japan, China and, to some extent, France and Germany 
may be able to counter the aforementioned trends 
on specific issues related to their respective national 
interests, the rest of the world would have to succumb 
and adjust, unless new patterns of strategic under- 


standings emerge and new power equations are estab- 
lished between some of these powerful countries and the 
more important developing countries suchas India. 

One mustalso mention, in parenthesis, the likely 
framework of UN reforms. While the Security Coun- 
cil may be expanded with the addition of some more 
permanent members, it will be dominated by the 
European powers. The existing five members will 
retain their veto while the new permanent members 
are unlikely to be given this power. The advocacy or 
abolishing the veto will not geta positive response. The 
developmental and economic role of the UN will pro- 
gressively shift away from it and will be concentrated 
in the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the Inter- 
national Bank-for Reconstruction and Development 
(The World Bank). 

International commercial and technological 
arrangements will not only technically, but also politi- 
cally, fall within the jurisdiction of the World Trade 
Organisation (WTO). A beneficial development in 
some respects, it could, however, be disadvantageous 
if the WTO were to toeanentirely western line. 

The increasing empowerment of peoples world- 
wide, generating democratic political impulses, com- 
bined with the speedy facility of obtaining almost 
unrestricted information, will generate significantcen- 
trifugal forces in those societies which cannot cope 
with the rising social and economic aspirations of their 
peoples. These centrifugal forces will find expression 
inethno-religious or linguistic movements within state 
structures, threatening their very stability and unity. On 
the other hand, countries which are successful in eco- 
nomic management, and in creating a satisfactory qual- 
ity of life, would become part of the centripetal 
arrangements of the type exemplified in the European 
Union and the NAFTA (North American Free Trade 
Association). І would have mentioned APEC (Asian 
Pacilic Economic Cooperation) and ASEAN (Associa- 
tion of South-East Asian Nations) also, but given the 
economic upheavals that have affected ASEAN since the 
middle of 1997, І exclude them from these centripetal 
orientations for the present. 

These then are the broad trends in the interna- 
tional situation that India’s foreign policy would have 


to deal with well into the 2] st century. The capacity of 


ourforeign policy to cope with the complexities which 
I have mentioned is inextricably linked with our cur- 
rent politico-economic and social predicament. The 
positive ingredients of this predicament during the 
little more than 50 years of our existence as an inde- 
pendent country are that we remain committed to car- 


rying on the processes of national consolidation and 
government through democratic means. 

We have ensured food security for our 
unmanageably vast population. Despite our intensive 
diversities we have managed, though just barely so, to 
maintain our political cohesion and unity. Barring the 
loss of territory at the end of the 1962 Sino-Indian маг, 
we have sustained our territorial unity and integrity. We 
are endowed with natural resources and technologi- 
cally qualified manpower though the latter has not been 
developed to its optimum potential, nor has it been uti- 
lised as judiciously oras effectively as we could have. 

There has been a general consensus with regard 
to perception of our national interests and foreign 
policy orientations. Despite the shortcomings in our 
foreign policy and critical perceptions about us in the 
countries of the region and in the international commu- 
nity at different points of time, we have sustained a prac- 
tical working relationship with most of our neighbours 
and witha majority of the countries of the world. Even 
where there are abiding adversarial relations with one 
ortwo of ourneighbours, we have managed to prevent 
them from degenerating into military confrontation, at 
least over the lasttwoanda half decades of this century. 

On the negative side, first, we have to acknow- 
ledge that the quality of politics in India has declined 
in many vital respects. Second, the efforts at national 
consolidation and reconstruction have made slow 
progress. We have failed to achieve the minimum 
required standards in the fields of education, public 
health and infrastructural economic capacities. We 
rank rather low if we apply the international ‘quality 
of life’ index to our society. We are subject to a rising 
curve of ethno-linguistic and religious fissiparous 
and secessionist tendencies. Despite being conscious 
ofthe imperative requirements of national security, our 
defence capacities remain inadequate. 

Above all, we have not been able to cope with the 
unmanageable increase in our population. The most 
optimistic estimate is that by the year 2050, India’s 
population will stabilise around 1.5 billion. If we add 
to this figure demographic pressures that may be gen- 
erated on us by a population of nearly 300 million in 
Bangladesh and between 270 and 320 million in Paki- 
stan at that point of time, the consequent political rami- 


` fications are daunting. 


While we have managed to maintain a tenuous 
normalcy in relations with most of our neighbours, they 
remain subject to undercurrents of tensions related to 
specific issues or the perceptions about us in the neigh- 
bourhood regarding our hegemonic intentions. We are 
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afflicted by ageneral ambiance of indiscipline and lack 
of national purpose. We are generally considered a soft 


' state with the additional problem of our exaggerated 


sense of self and our unrealistic desire to be acknowl- 
edged as a leading nation unrelated to the perceptions 
about our political stability, or the substance of our eco- 
nomic, technological and military power. 

This listing of inadequacies was necessary as they 
constitute a barrier of limitation on our capacity to 
structure a foreign policy capable of meeting the chal- 
lenges ahead. What then are the tasks ahead? And what 
can we do to fulfil] them? First, the short and medium- 
term objectives to be attended to. Ensuring the conti- 
nuity and territorial integrity of the Indian Republic is 
a matter of the highest priority in this respect. The cer- 
tainties which animated our national struggle for free- 
domand the initial idealism about India’s national unity 
stand eroded with the passage of time. Ethno-centric, 
linguistic and religious centrifugal tendencies have 
challenged Indian unity, be it in Jammu and Kashmir, 
Punjab or the North-Eastern states. These tendencies, 
combined with territorial claims of neighbouring coun- 
tries such as Pakistan and China, remain a threat. 
Though we have generally preserved our territorial in- 
tegrity and are structuring equations with these two 
countries to prevent territorial alienation, fissiparous 
forces, undeniably, exist. 

The foreign policy dimension of the problem is that 
such forces find encouragement from foreign countries 
and foreign sources. The threat is not limited to claims 
articulated by neighbouring states such as Pakistan or 
China, but forms the undercurrent of orientations in stra- 
tegic policies of important countries such as the United 


States and the more cohesive nation states and regional 


groupings. Maintaining durable peace and equilibrium 
in power equations would be easier if the international 
state system did not have to cope with large geopoliti- 
calentities or states endowed with economic power and 
military strength competing with each other. 

Whateverthe superficial analysis and arguments 
aboutthe disintegration ofthe Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia may be, one substantial dimension of their frag- 
mentation was the strategic planning and political 
encouragement rendered to the process by western 
powers led by.the United States. Breaking up two plu- 
ralistic states with a sense of self, one of which wasa 
superpower, was the practical application of the objec- 
tive of politico-strategic domination or pre-eminent 
influence of the western camp. | 

The same motivation is reflected in the foreign 
policy approach ofthe United States and Russia in con- 
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taining Chinaand subjecting itto multilateral interna- 
tional disciplines and regimes. The deeper motivation 
in generating pressure on Iraq, as well as in keepingit — 
isolated; and in questioning the long-term viability of ` 
India remaining united is the same. 

Our foreign policy would have to assiduously 
createaregional atmosphere and equation with impor- 


_tant power centres of the world which would prevent 


external encouragementto the inherent centrifugal ten- 
dencies affecting our polity. This step would involve 
animaginative responsivenessto the aspirations of dif- 
ferent segments of the Indian people and nurturing at 
least a non-adversarial, if not friendly, relationship with 
our neighbours and establishing a pattern of relations 
with important power centres of the world within the 
framework of which they will perceive a united India 
serving their broad economic and strategic interests. 
There will have to be decisive, even coercive, resist- 
ance to separatist forces originating from other coun- 
tries and foreign agencies. This is not an a priori 
predication that India will continuously face aconfron- 


. tationistsituation with theinternational community. It 


is only emphasising that we must be aware of under- 
currents of political realities in evolving international 
equations. 

The second important objective of India's foreign 
policy would be to ensure an atmosphere of peace 
and stability in which India can focus on its economic 
developmentand can also cope with the complex prob- 
lems affecting the well-being of our people. This proc- 
ess would involve not only the fashioning of an 
appropriate domestic economic policy, butalso the for- 
mulation of a ‘foreigneconomic policy’ which would 
ensure the necessary financial, technological and for- 
eign trade inputs to meet India’s developmental 
requirements in the broadest sense of the term. 

In terms of present calculations, India needs ап. 
investment of roughly $80 billion per annum in the 
infrastructural sector of its economy (energy, surface 
transport, ports, power generation, telecommunica- 
tions and so on). Moreover, foreign policy has a vital 
role to play increating peace and stability in our region 
and ensuring India's image as an attractive economic 
partner in the process of global cooperation to meet the 
aforementioned objective. The technological dimen- 
sions of our foreign economic policy should particu- 
larly focus on enhancing technological potential and 
on increasing India's capacity for self-reliance in sci- 
ence and technology. І i | 

Thethirdobjective would betocreate national defe- 
nce capacities to protect India's unity and territorial 


integrity, a capacity which should primarily rely on 
our resources and our own technologies, but which 
should also be based on a balanced and sufficiently 
diversified pattern of external inputs in a manner 
wherein India does not become excessively depend- 
ent on one country or the other or one group of coun- 
tries or the other. This precautionary step would involve 
calibrating our nuclear weaponisation and missile poli- 
cies and those related to the structuring of the three 
wings of our armed forces on lines which would be 
responsive to changing international power equations 
and technological developments. 

The overall aim should be to nurture and develop 
our strengths without confrontation and without being 
isolated to the extent possible. This exercise would 
involve diplomatic skill, tact and flexibility of the high- 
est order in the context of the developing international 
situation where the more important powers are aim- 
ing at fashioning a world order which will perpetuate 
their pre-eminent position. ' 

The fourth objective would be to strengthen 
regional cooperation and to work for mutually benefi- 


cial equations between the South Asian and other ` 


regional groups and associations, so that regional 
cooperation becomes an instrumentality not only for 
peace and stability but also for long term security and 
economic well-being. ` 

The fifth objective would be to strengthen the 
UN, its organs and specialised agencies keeping in 
mind two goals: first, to enable the UN to truly reflect 
the interests and aspirations of majority of its member- 
ship and, second, to restrict to the extent possible the 
UN becoming an instrumentality of superpower poli- 
cies. All issues affecting reforms should be dealt with 
keeping these goals in mind. This task will not be easy, 
given present indications of UN reforms being under- 
taken in a selective and elitist manner based on the 
orientations of the more influential powers. India be- 
seechinga permanent seat on the security council is not 
asolution. 

India must endeavour to be strong enough in 
every respect, attract sufficient voluntary support from 
the general membership of the UN and, based on this 
strength, bean influential voice atthe UN. As this proc- 
ess will take time, in the interim phase, India should 
use its influence to make the UN more democratic by 
advocating the cause of greater representation for the 
smallercountries in the important organs of the UN and 
its agencies. 

The sixth task would be to undertake the neces- 
sary organisational and institutional reforms in the 


Ministry of External Affairs and in the Indian Foreign 
Service to enable the foreign policy establishment of 
India to fulfill its required advisory and executive role 
to meet the following objectives. This initiative would 
involve the modernisation of recruitment methods, 
concentrating on area and functional specialisation, 
and facilitating lateral inclusion of specialists of dif- 
ferent categories in the foreign service. These steps 
would also involve the creating of institutional mecha- 
nisms for interdepartmental coordination and consul- 
tation within the GO! and between the central and the 
state governments to meet foreign policy objectives at 
given points of time. Creation of a National Security 
Council and the post of a National Security Adviser 
with clearly defined responsibilities and powers should 
be an essential part of this exercise. 

The seventh short or medium term task would be 
for India to focus on managing its relations with Paki- 
stan and China, so that the inherent tensions in its rela- 
tions with these countries do not affect our vital 
interests. Also, a special relationship with the United 
States, Russia and Japan should be fashioned in the con- 
text of their undoubted political influence and eco- 
nomic clout whichis likely to last into the 2 I st century. 

Having speculated on the short and medium term 
objectives and the required responses to meet them, it 
has to be emphasised that the nature of the challenges 
and India’s response to them would evolve in the con- 
text of broad trends in international relations. These 
trends at the end of the 20th century have been touched 
upon in the earlier section of this article. The next 
obvious question would be: on what lines would these 
trends evolve in the first years of the 21 st century? One 
can only speculate. 

The possibilities are that nation states would 
have to reluctantly give up some aspects of their sov- 
ereignty, thereby facilitating international supervision 
and monitoring of economic, political, technological 
and military phenomena. The system of monitoring 
would be determined by the important powers and 
managed by them. The UN would be marginally 
strengthened and democratised, but it would function 
mostly under the influence of the United States and 
the western democracies. But nation-states would still 
need their own economic and technological capaci- 


ties as well as armed forces for safeguarding their 


vital national interests. 

The nuclear weapon states may agree to some 
kind of time-bound nuclear disarmament and, conse- 
quently, they would be more assertive in generating 
pressure on conducting inspections against countries 
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which would not abide by their non-proliferation 
agenda. This possibility would be subject to the limi- 
tations that none of the nuclear weapon states would 
place their nuclear forces under UN supervision. None 
ofthemexceptChina would be willing tocommit them- 
selves to “по first use' of their nuclear capacity. Most 
nations of the world would have signed the Compre- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty and the Fissile Material Cut- 
off Treaty. There would be progressive pressure to 
eliminate the military missile systems and to prevent 
countries from missile development. Chemical and 
biological weapons would have been effectively 
banned.Some regional groupings, specially the NAFTA, 
NATO and the European Union, would become more 
influential andeffective instrumentalities ofthe foreign 
policies of those countries. 

Russia and China would not be entirely happy 
with the aforementioned scheme of things and may be 
looking for new strategic equations to counter the 
unidimensional influence of the United States on 
international affairs. The US response may be to con- 
tain China through equations with Russia and/or 
India, while China and Russia may be interested in a 
similar equation with India to‘counter the USA’s stra- 
tegic pre-eminence. If India remains united, becomes 
politically stable and economically and technologi- 
cally strong, it could acquire a leverage in playing an 
important role in international relations. 

What should be India's response to the afore- 
mentioned trends? First and foremost should be a 
focus on dealing with macro-level problems such as 
population control, environment management and eco- 
nomic development. Creating a strong Indian economy 
in the mainstream of international economic trends 
would lay the foundation for resisting intrusive inter- 
national pressure orcompetition. India should acquire 
limited nuclear weapons and IRMB capacities toa level 
where regional or global powers would accept that gen- 
erating pressure on India would not be worthwhile. The 
Indian army, airforce and navy should be modemised, 
strengthened and endowed with sufficiently advanced 
weapons systems which would prevent military actions 
of the type which Iran and Iraq faced in the 1980s and 
1990s. India should retain the freedom of option to 
adjust to external strategic threats and economic chal- 
lenges detrimental to its interests. | 

India, therefore, would face a complex world in 
the 21st century in which it has to survive with just a 
little over 50 years of experience as a modern nation- 
state. This survival has to be ensured in the context of 
the abiding reality in international relations that gov- 
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ernments of great and influential powers command 
resources and military strengths that they use prima- 
rily to fulfill their perceived interests. As far as the 
international orderconsists of nation states, act in terms 
of whotheirinstitutional strengths, economic resources 
and technological capacities, foreign relations will 
remain acompetitive phenomenon, occasionally prone 
toconfrontations. India's foreign policy, therefore, has 
to predicate itself on realpolitik rather than on purely 
moral considerations oran idealistic world view, how- 
ever desirable the latter may be. 

Foreign policy experts have asserted that 
towards the end of the 20th century the future of for- 
eign relations will depend on how countries and their 
leaders cope with five new imperatives in the interna- 
tional situation. First, anuclear war is unthinkable. Sec- 
ond, everything must be done to dispel suspicion and 
nurture international trust and security, even when 
confronted with profound hostility or radical contra- 
dictions. This implies a willingness to maintain com- 
munications and nurture cooperation atevery possible 
level, to the extent possible. Third, despite the require- 
ments of adjusting to realpolitik, states should have suf- 
ficient faith in moral values to be convinced that they 
do not need war and military conflict to survive and 
flourish. Fourth, while deterrence or balance of terror 


provides temporary peace and stability, in fundamen- ` 


tal terms, the arrangement is questionable. And fifth, 
the collective commitment to evolve an international 
mindset which will endeavour to create a fair and just 
world order should animate the foreign policies of all 
countries. . 

A principled and moral response to these unex- 
ceptional imperatives should be the overarching pur- 
pose of India’s foreign policy in the 2 1 stcentury, but it 
is not entirely possible. So in the interim phase, Indian 
foreign policy will have to deal with continuing con- 


tradictions between the amoral ground realities of- 


world politics and the moral norms which we and the 
international community aim at. The endeavour would 
remain that of reconciling responses to the international 
situation, as itis likely to be, and the aspirations of what 
the situation should be in moral terms. 

Cohesion and purposiveness in our foreign 
policy in dealing with this multidimensional dilemma 


_would dependentirely on the creation of a national con- 


sensus based on enlightened public opinion responsive 
to our changing national interests in a continuously 
changing world. 


1 М. DIXIT 


Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee 
who also made himself minister for 
external affairs, initiated the search for 
a new foreign policy for India with 
five nuclear tests at Pokhran on 11 and 
13 May, that is, within just about a 
month of his coming to power. The 
tests proclaimed India as a nuclear 
power and sought the world commu- 
nity's recognition of the country as 
one. It blew the long time consensus 
of keeping the nuclear option open but 
refraining from nuclear tests. The 
nuclear blasts, which came to be popu- 
larly known as Pokhran П, put ina tail- 
spin the entire praxis of India’s foreign 
policy and foreign relations. As the 
decision was taken in a very narrow 
time frame of no more than a week, the 
tests were conducted without seeing 
through the immediate, medium and 
long term fallout. 

The BJP as a political party had 
long been committed to make India a 
nuclear power. Its election manifesto 
promised nuclear tests if it were able 
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to form the government. The govern- 
ment that was formed in early March 
and headed by A.B. Vajpayee was, 
however, acoalition in which BJP was 
by far the leading member, but more 
than 86 short of a. majority of its own 
in the Lok Sabha. The nuclear test 
issue was not discussed with the coa- 
lition partners. By its very nature, the 
decision had to be taken by a small 
number of people in total secrecy. It 
is doubtful if the Defence Minister, 
George Fernandes, was privy to the 
decision though he became an imme- 
diate and most vocal champion of the 
nuclear tests. 

. The foreign policy community 
in India, especially the strategic ‘sub- 
community’, had long asked for 
nuclear weapons in India’s armoury. 
The people of India have never been 
educated on the unspeakably disas- 
trous consequences of anuclear bomb 
exploding anywhere on Indian terri- 
tory. As aresult, the urban Indian mid- 
dle class entertained a romantic idea 
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of the.majesty of nuclear weapons, 
almostechoing the American rhetoric 
that put a great halo around the Ulti- 
mate Weapon as the most convincing 
symbol of military and technological 
powerin the post-Cold War world. 


Т... was little surprise therefore 
that Pokhran П was loudly welcomed 
by almost the entire middle class, 
especially the strategic community. 
Even political parties which, while 
in government, had refrained from 
nuclear testing readily joined the 
euphoric chorus hailing the May tests. 
Dissent came in the immediate wake 
of the nuclear tests only from the small 
but vocal minority that had long 
argued against nuclear testing by 
India. However, within a week of 
Pokhran II, the politica] divide about 
nuclearisation got back to the floor of 
the Lok Sabha. The Congress-I 
spokesmen accused the BJP and its 
allies of hyping India’s threat percep- 
tions and damaging the painfully con- 
structed tepid friendship with China. 
Communist MPs blamed the govern- 
ment of starting a nuclear arms race 
in South Asia. 

The nucleartests upsetthe entire 
framework of Indian foreign policy 
and sponged out the long time consen- 
sus. The Indian tests inevitably 
brought about six reactive tests by 
Pakistan. The BJP leaders in the gov- 
ernment, especially Home Minister 
Lal Krishna Advani, made certain 
provocative statements on Kashmir 
which were successfully calibrated to 
pushthe Pakistan Prime Minister, Mia 
Nawaz Sharif over the brink. Inspite 
ofearnest pleas by President Clinton, 
Pakistan carried out its own tests in the 
last days of May. 

The Indian tests were justified 
by adeliberate enlargement of threat 
perceptions from Pakistan and China. 
Indeed, China was the villain of the 
threat scenario fabricated by George 
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Fernandes and the BJP leaders of the 
government. It was the Chinese tests 
of 1964 that had triggered the demand 
for an Indian nuclear bomb by a stea- 
dily expanding group in the foreign 
policy and strategic community. The 
Chinese tests persuaded Indira Gan- 
dhi to adopt the Sarabhai plan for long 


term nuclear research with a distinct’ 


bias for possible weaponisation. The 
Pokhran test of 1974 proclaimed to the 
world India’s technological capabi- 
lity to make nuclear weapons. The test 
was described as ‘peaceful’. 


T: official pronouncement said 
that nuclear blasts would make it 
easierforIndiato build large dams and 
to explore mountainous terrain for 
possible deposits of precious miner- 
als. Gradually, India acquired the 
technological expertise to build its 
own reactors which were placed out- 
side international inspection. More 
than 30,000 scientists and engineers 
were employed on an increasingly 
ambitious nuclear research progra- 


mme. Leading nuclear scientists like 


Vikram Sarabhai, M.G.K. Menon, 
Raja Ramanna and, particularly, the 
present chief scientific adviser in 
the defence ministry, Abdul Kalam 
fueled the appetence for an Indian 
nuclear arsenal. India's exploits in 
the sophisticated realm of space and 
missiles acted as stimulants for nucle- 
arisation. 

International, especially Ameri- 
can, experts and agencies probing 
probable candidates for nuclear pro- 
liferation began to speculate in the 
eighties about the state of India’s 
nuclear aspirations and capabilities. It 
was assumed that India had assembled 
a modest basket of experimental 
nuclear devices. Pakistan too was not 
sitting idle. With technical assistance 
from China and desperate procure- 
ment of technology and material from 
different sources, including Ameri- 


can, by means fair and foul, Pakistan 
too acquired a certain amount of 
bomb-making capability in the eight- 
ies. Indian and Pakistani military 
leaders projected the view almost 
simultaneously at the turn of the dec- 
ade of the nineties that nuclear capa- 
bility in both countries acted as a 
deterrent. This deterrent prevented a 
war between India and Pakistan even 
when a widespread armed anti-Indian 
insurgency exploded in the valley of 
Kashmir in the early years of the 
present decade. 

Covert nuclearisation by India 
and Pakistan created anxieties in the 
United States which is the prime 
creator and defender ofthe prevailing 
international nuclear power regime. 
The Americans put a lot of pressure 
on Prime Minister I.K. Gujral to sign 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT). The treaty contained an “епіту 
into force' clause which required the 
signature of India and Pakistan for 
the documentto come into force. This 
clause was inserted without consult- 
ing India. 


A... from that, the CTBT con- 
firmed the differentiation of the inter- 
national community between the five 
established nuclear powers and the 
rest ofthe world which was to remain 
committed to non-proliferation. It 
contained no commitment by the 
nuclear powers to rid the planet of 
nuclear weapons even within a very 
long time-frame. Mainly for these rea- 
sons India did not sign CTBT. Gujral 
at one stage offered India’s signature 
to the treaty if the five nuclear powers 
agreed jointly or unilaterally not to 
strike any non-nuclear state with 
nuclear weapons. Among the nuclear 
five, China alone had made a no 
strike commitment with regard to 
non-nuclear countries. The Indian 
proposal did not receive a positive 
response from the nuclear powers. 


When the BJP coalition govern- 
ment conducted five nuclear tests in 
May, one of them thermo-nuclear, and 
Pakistan followed suit with six tests, 
they automatically invited compre- 
hensive economic sanctions by the 
United States. Five industrial coun- 
tries—Canada, Japan, Germany, Swe- 
den and Australia — joined the 
American sanctions. Relations 
between India and the.United States 
had gone through ups and downs 
through the decades of Indian inde- 
pendence. However, the United States 
was India’s principal trade partner 


and a fairly large and diverse area of 


mutual cooperation came to be built 
in the eighties and nineties including 
low level strategic cooperation. The 
relationship came to a haltas a result 
of Pokhran П. Investment flows from 
the US dried up except what was 
already in the pipeline. 


f... apanese sanctions were limited 


to Official Direct Aid (ODA) of which : 


India wasthe largest recipient. Unof- 


ficial investment flows did not come , 


underthe sanction regime. But corpo- 
rate Japan followed the Americans 
and stopped new investments. So did 
Germany, Australiaand Sweden. Brit- 
ain did not join the sanctions, but Brit- 
ish investments also stopped coming 
into India. A high level Indian trade 
delegation visited London in the sum- 
mer only to draw a blank in commit- 
ments from the British business 
community. 

Until October 1998, foreign 
investment in India was a little over 


one third of the investment flows of 


the corresponding period in 1997. 
The Times of India on 12 October 
reported that industrial growth dipped 
to 3.6% in the first-half of 1998-99 
trom 6% in the corresponding period 
the previous year. Although Finance 
Minister Yashwant Sinha assured in 
August that the economy would begin 


to look up from September, a climate 
of gloom set in as the year proceeded 
to its end, апа competent bodies 
forecast а 5% GDP growth in 1998 
compared to almost 7% in the three 


previous years. 


T. government, however, took a 


number of measures to augment hard 
currency inflows and give a boost to 
the economy. The Resurgent India 
Bonds floated by the State Bank of 
India netted a.handsome $5 billion 
though an undisclosed part of it was 
transferof money from other accounts 
tothe Bonds by Indians. NRIs failed to 
rally to the country's rescue from the 
sanctions. The BJP coalition govern- 
ment faced an economic slowdown 
that was showing signs of a recession 
attheend ofthe year. The government 
drew up plans to further liberate the 
domestic economy from government 
regulations and control, to cautiously 
increase the pace of privatisation of 
public sector companies, and to 
engage some of the captains of the 


private sector in the task of revitalis- 


ing the economy. However, prices of 
essential commodities kept rising 
fearfully beyond the lean purses: of 


„Ше mass of people. Exports declined. 


In less than a year, the foreign exch- 
ange reserves diminished by some 
$4 billion. The BJP's flag of swadeshi 


_or self-reliance flew only at half mast. 


The BJP leadership engaged first 
in repairing the relationship with the 
United States. The prime minister 
found in Jaswant Singh, deputy chair- 
man of the Planning Commission, a 
sober, moderate, pragmatist special 
envoy for a long, complex and diffi- 
cultdialogue with the US government 
represented by the Deputy Secretary 
of State, Strobe Talbott. Even after six 
rounds of secret talks the dialogue 
was in a tunnel. The two, sides were 
evidently trying to sort out such com- 
plex issues as weaponisation, deploy- 


ment, restraint of production and 
deployment of medium-to-lon grange 
missiles, India's participation-in nego- 
tiations on a fissile material control 
treaty and commitment to sign the 
treaty as it came out of the negotia- 
tions, and inspection and verification 
of India's nuclear commitments. 
Prime Minister Vajpayee, on his part, 
declared that India would not under- 
take any more tests, would be willing 
toformalisethe unilateral moratorium 
by signing the CTBT before September 
1999 with some unspecified modifi- 
cations, and that India would confine 
itself to building a minimum nuclear 
deterrent which would be defensive in 
nature. However, he did not define a 
defensive minimum deterrent, while 
a segment of BJP-oriented strategic 
analysts forcefully argued for an open- 
ended deterrent. 


і. of satisfactory progress іп 
theIndo-US diplomatic bargaining on 
the nuclear issue led to the postpone- 
ment of President Clinton's visit to 
India (and Pakistan) in 1998. Nor was 
Vajpayee invited to visit Washington. 
In October, the White House decided 
to relax the sanctions on Pakistan in 
order to pump enough oxygen to its 
seriously sick economy and bail it out 
from default on debt servicing. Prime 


Minister Nawaz Sharif was going to- 


Washington in December presumably 
to commit Pakistan’s adherence to 
CTBT as well as meet some of the other 
US non-proliferation demands. Prime 
Minister Vajpayee betrayed.a deep 


faultline in the BJP’s proud slogan of 


swadeshi by criticising Clinton for 
being ‘partial’ to Pakistan He chose to 
recognise that Pakistan’s economy 
was in a far worse shape than India’s 
somuch sothatThe Economist inalead- 
ing article on 17 October, described 
Pakistan’s economy as ‘crumbling’. 
Afterthe nucleartests, India's rela- 
tions with China came to an ominous 
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standstill. Beijing took serious objec- 
tion to leaders of the BJP coalition, 
especially Defence Minister George 
Fernandes, describing China as 
India's enemy number one and hyp- 
ing India's threat perceptions of its 
nuclear power neighbour. Indeed, 
Indians had been citing China's nuc- 
lear arsenal as a real threat to its secu- 
rity ever since the late ’60s, and the 
tests of May 1998 were justified 
mainly on the continued nuclear threat 
from the East. 


В, reviving the enemy image of 
China, the Vajpayee government 
invited a pale cast of frost on the con- 
siderable improvement in India- 
Chinarelations achieved by more than 
15 years of painstaking diplomatic 
engagements by the two countries. As 
a result of these engagements, the 
Sino-Indian borderremained tranquil 
for a full decade, a mosaic of confi- 
dence building measures had worked 
well on the north-eastern sector of 
the border, border trade had crossed 
a billion dollars per year, and India 
was able to withdraw most of the 
troops from the north eastern sector 
and deploy them on the western front. 
The joint border commission had 
six sessions. Though no progress 
was made in resolving the dispute, the 
fact that the dialogue was continuing 
ensured that the border would remain 
peaceful. : 

“Тһе Chinese government quite 
clearly did not enjoy India and Paki- 
stan going nuclear. It had helped 
Pakistan develop its nuclear wea- 
pons programme at least till 1993 
when it promised the visiting Indian 
Prime Minister, Narasimha Rao, that 
it would stop any dealings with Paki- 
stan in nuclear related technologies. 
China claimed that it was strictly 
observing that commitment though 
the CIA and several other official and 
unofficial agencies in the United 
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States continued to find ongoing 
nucleardealings between Beijing and 
Islamabad. The BJP governmentchose 
to lend greater credibility to these US 
disclosures which were echoed and 
repeated by pro-Bomb Indian strate- 
gic writers and think tanks than on 
official Chinese disclaimers of these 
accusations. After the South Asian 
nuclear tests of May 1998, China 
raised several other issues that it said 
had strained relations with India. It 
accused India of indulging the Dalai 
Lamain his political activities within 
India and in the western world, and 
took serious objection to Fernandes' 
rhetoric about ‘liberating’ Tibet from 
China's ‘imperialist control’. 


D... a visitto Pakistan in Octo- 
ber-November 1998, this writerfound 
that China had done nothing to suc- 
cour its ‘traditional friend’ since the 
tests of May. It had turned down a 
Pakistani request for nuclear protec- 
tion. It did not offer Pakistan any 
financial help to tide over its foreign 
exchange crisis. Itdid not build up any 
pressure on the border with India, 
nor disturb the decade-long border 
tranquility. China keptup its pressure 
on Pakistan to sign the CTBT without 
conditions. Itdid notchange its stance 
on Kashmir. There was no support 
from China on the ‘right of the Kash- 
miri people to self-determination.' 
Beijing held on to its new policy that 
Kashmir is a bilateral issue between 
Pakistan and India and should be 
resolved between the two through 
peaceful means. It condemned Osama 
Bin Laden's terrorist activities from 
the soil of Afghanistan. China, in fact, 
remained as wary of the Islamic 
extremism of Taliban in Afghanistan 
as did Indiaand many other countries. 

The only satisfaction China 
gave Pakistan — it may be described as 
aconsolation prize—was that it almost 
froze relations with India. In doing so, 


however, China betrayed its fear of a 
nuclear India. Indeed, a nuclear India 
changed China’s security scenario 
more patently than India’s. Indians 
often expressed a feeling of being ‘sur- 
rounded’ by nuclear China and Paki- 
stanasafledgling nuclear power, with 
American nuclear might visibly sta- 
tioned on land and under water in the 
Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. China had now 
to contend with the menacing nuclear 
might of the United States with its 
commitment to the security of Japan, 
and its readiness to intervene in the 
event of a Chinese attempt to take Tai- 
wan by force, and a nuclear India with 
the capability of growing into a cred- 
ible nuclear power. The Chinesegov- . 
ernment must therefore be closely 
watching the diplomatic dialogue 
between the United States and India, > 
and they are unlikely to return to the 
process of improving relations with 
Indiauntil New Delhi signs the CTBT. 


Ох. of the Indian external 
affairs ministry expended a great deal 
of time, energy and resource explain- 
ing to neighbours and neighbours' 
neighbours, as well as leading mem- 
bers of the Non Aligned Movement, 
the imperatives of India going nuc- 
lear and assuring them that a nuclear 
India did not pose a threat to any one 
of them. ASEAN, with which India's 
economic and even strategic relations 
blossomed in 1996-98, especially 
during the rule of the United Front 
government, was critical of nuclear 
weaponisation of South Asia at the 
post-summit dialogue in Manila and 
at ASEAN meetings held there shortly 
aftertheexplosions of May 1998. 

At the SAARC summit in 
Colombo, South Asian leaders other 
than from Pakistan articulated their 
security concerns in one-to-one talks 
with Vajpayee though the issue did not 
come up for formal discussion at the 


regional forum whose constitution 
keeps security matters outside its 


agenda. Atthe Non Aligned summitin . 


Durban, the new chairman of the 
Movement, Nelson Mandela, the only 
charismatic leader left in the Third 
World; listed Kashmir as one of the 
major flashpoints in the world and 
caused the Indian delegation led by 
Vajpayee much embarrassment and 
anger. So much sothat Vajpayee him- 
self had to join issue with Mandela, 
while his aides sweated to keep Kash- 
mir and nuclearisation of India and 
Pakistan out of the declaration issued 
atthe end of the summit. 

Indian diplomats patted them- 
selves on the back for their success in 
keeping Kashmir and the tests of May 
out of the official communtques or 
declarations issued after the important 
events like the NAM and SAARC sum- 
mitsand the ASEAN’s annual dialogue. 
However, they could not convince 
nations with close interactions with 
India that the nuclear tests made no 
difference in world politics and that it 
was business as usual between India 
and the rest of the world. 


L. not business as usual. After the 
Asian currency turmoil and the politi- 
cal changes that shook Indonesia, 
Thailand and the Philippines, came 
the serious recession in Japan, which 
was followed by a global economic 
slowdown taking on unmistakable 
aspects of a global recession. The 
Asian ‘flu’ infected Wall Street mani- 


festing tell-tale evidence of how the 


global economy had qualitatively 
changed in the last quarter of the 20th 
century. Only the economies of China 
and India remained relatively secure 
thanks to their comparative isolation 
from the global market and the proc- 
ess of globalisation. Both avoided 
official devaluation, but both were 
morethan inchingtowards it. Both faced 
ап economic downturn, but China's 


8% and India’s 5-5.5% growth com- 
pared very favourably with the dismal 
growth rate of the once-hailed tigers 
anddragons. 


T. bleak Ásian economic lands- 


cape and the looming global reces- 
sion would have greatly enhanced the 
attractiveness of the vast, reasonably 
stable and cautiously opaque Indian 
market which starved for vast invest- 
ments in infrastructure, telecommuni- 
cation, information industry as well as 
abroadly pre-modern agriculture. The 
nuclear tests of May cost India а mass 
of opportunities. Even an undefined 
minimum nuclear deterrentmeant en- 
hanced defence spending particularly 
because political factors, bureaucratic 
inertia, and shortage of jobs made cut- 
ting the fat off the huge 1.2 billion 
strong standing armed force toa slim- 
and-trim, modern, streamlined, far 
more efficient force impossible. 
Baék-of-the-envelope calculations of 
the cost of the Indian force de frappe 
varied from Rs 500 crore to Rs 40,000 
crore a year. The government was in 
no hurry to come out with its own 
estimate, nor with a nuclear doctrine 
beyond the ambiguous statement of 
‘aminimum credible deterrent.’ 

The only silver lining in the oth- 
erwise bleak horizon of India’s post- 
Pokhran II foreign policy was the 
opening ofacomprehensive dialogue 
with Pakistan in the fall of 1998. The 
concept of the two countries engag- 
ing in acomprehensive security cum 
development dialogue was incorpo- 
rated in an agreement reached be- 
tween Nawaz Sharif and I.K. Gujral, 
Vajpayee’s immediate predecessor 
belonging to the United Front, in June 
1996. But the talks froze before they 
started because of Pakistan’s insist- 
ence that Kashmir be exclusively 
discussed between the two foreign 
secretaries as it was the ‘core issue’, and 
India’s refusal to concede the demand. 


The ice broke at the SAARC and 
NAM summits partly under not-so- 
hidden American pressure on both 
countries, more on Pakistan than on 
India. In November 1998 the foreign 
secretartes mettotalk Kashmir, and in 
quick succession several other meet- 
ings at the level of secretaries took up 
other security tssues as well as trade 
and cultural exchanges. At most of 
these first encounters, after a long 
interval, the two sides, predictably, 
read familiar scripts, but decided to 
keep the dialogue going despite the 
initial lack of progress. On trade and 
cultural exchanges, however, some 


"progress was made creating prospects 


of commercial channels opening up 
by landand sea, with Pakistan, finally, 
agreeing to give India the most fa- 
voured nation status. The neighbours 
between whom exist large areas of 
mutually beneficial trade and com- 
merce woke ир at last to their obliga- 
tionsunderthe upcoming South Asian 
Preferential Trade Agreement (SAPTA). 


l. other areas, Indian foreign policy 
waited for the powers and nations to 
accept India with its nuclear tests if not 
as а nuclear power, at any rate as a 
power armed with nuclear weapons 
and a delivery system. Diplomatic 
contacts with no single government 
broke down or got frozen. But the 
wheels of diplomacy moved but 
slowly.Fewer world leaders visited the 
Indiancapital. Atal Behari Vajpayee in 
the first seven months of prime min- 
istership visited only five capitals. 
His government did not inflict visible 
injuries on the Gujral Doctrine that 
dramatically changed India's relations 
with the smaller neighbours and 
adopted a deliberately designed strat- 
egy of going East to the Pacific in 
search of friends and flows of invest- 
mentand commerce. 

However, the lumpen elements 


of the Sangh Parivar (RSS, BJP, Shiv 
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Sena, Vishwa Hindu Parishad, Baj- 
rang Dal and other front bodies) drove 
bàtches of 20-25 Bangladeshi illegal 
migrants and pushed them across the 
border into Bangladesh with the help 
ofthe Border Security Force (BSF) and 
put the otherwise excellent relations 
with Dhaka to needless strain. The BJP 


_ leaders showed little sensitivity about 


the fundamentalist pressures on the 
Prime Minister of Bangladesh, Sheikh 
Hasina Wazed, from the extreme 
Islamic Taliban in Afghanistan and 
its raucous supporters in Pakistan as 


‚ wellas Bangladesh. | 


Since the nuclear tests of May, 


_ the Indian mass media sought to 


downplay the importance of foreign 
policy and external relations and got 
engaged with security, especially 
nuclear arms. Unfortunately, India 
was 20 years late with its nuclear tests. 
Itindulged in history’s longest debate 
on whether to go nuclear, and when 
it finally determined to cross the 
Rubicon, the global trend was against 
nuclear weapons and towards their 


- abolition or drastic reduction. 


To be sure, the arsenals of the 
two major nuclear powers, the United 
States and Russia, alone were enough 
to wipe out human civilisation seve- 
ral times over, and France and China 
had not even joined the process of 
reducing their nuclear armour. Nor 
did nuclear weapons go out of the 
military doctrines and rhetoric of the 
nuclear five. However, with the CTBT 


‚ gaining the status of a global treaty, 


and negotiations about to begin for 
aFissile Material Cut-off Treaty, glo- 
bal trends and processes were clearly 
and conclusively towards a world less, 
and not more, under the active thral- 
dom of the Ultimate Weapon. Indian 
and Pakistani tests underlined the 
fragility of the non-proliferation 
regime and impressed on the nuclear 
powers the imperative of pacing up 
the slow-moving process of nuclear 
disarmament. | 


External Challenges 


Politics ІП the 
Russian Federation 


HARI VASUDEVAN 


IT is a telling fact of*discussion in 
India of Russia's South Asia policy 


thatseven years after Soviet disintegra- | 


tion, prominent figures compulsively 


speak of ‘Indo-Russian friendship’. | 


Druzhba remains an obsession among 
commentators, despite the recasting 
of Central Eurasia in 1991, and the 
clear reorientation of Moscow’s for- 
eign policy priorities during Andrei 
Kozyrev’s stewardship of the Russian 
Ministry of External Affairs. 

This persistence in perspective 
partly follows from a ‘new course’ in 
Russian foreign policy under Evgenii 
Primakov: a course designed to cor- 
rect the western tilt of the early '90s. 
Itisalsoaconsequence ofthe constant 
use by lobbies in New Delhi and Rus- 
sia of druzhba as a touchstone irre- 
spective of regimes: their remarkable 
achievement in keeping the rhetoric 


of amity alive in the bureaucracy and 


the media. In the Russian Federation, 
India’s ‘special relationship’ with the 
country is privileged almost as much 
as the historic connection with Serbia, 
and it is regarded as less problematic 
than close connections with Iran, Iraq 
and China. In India, despite overtures 


‘towards the USA and Europe, the Rus- 


sian link remains important in South 
Block and among the armed forces. 
‘Friendship’ remains alive, 
though, for reasons more substantial 
than ministerial preference, rhetoric 
and lobbying. It is the result of the 
circumstances that Russia and India 
have lived with since the end of the 
Cold War, especially the limited ben- 
efits accruing to them from liberaliza- 


үу 


tion and globalization. Here, proper 
adjustments of economic relations 
between India and Russia during the 
Burbulis visit of 1992 and the Yeltsin 
visit of 1993 have provided markets 
and resources to both countries with- 
out incurring pressures on unsteady 
currencies. The advantages have been 
Important to acrucial sector: the badly 
beaten military-industrial complex in 
Russia and the defence establishment 
in India, which has faced demands for 
cutbacks. 


T. consequence must be, in the 
immediate future, that, whatever the 
problems raised by the nuclearization 
of South Asia, Moscow will stand by 
its old ally in a range of international 
disputes and incidents. Uncertainty 
hovers over the terms of the support, 
for there will be no unconditional 
underwriting in Moscow of Delhi’s 
views on missile technology trans- 
fer or nuclear proliferation. A sym- 
pathetic ear, though, and a range of 
material support will always be forth- 
coming. 

Most of this is self-evident in 
Smolenskaia Ploshchad and South 
Block. It is the standard currency of 
mutual understanding between Rus- 
siaand India. But whatis increasingly 
important are the terms of the relation- 
ship: i.e. the why and where of sup- 
port. For the position today is not 
comparable to the two decades fol- 
lowing 1971. Indo-Russian friend- 
ship, moreover, lacks an ethnic or 
linguistic association (which exists 
in the case of Russia's relations with 
Serbia, for instance). It is not based 
on religious connections (i.e. Ortho- 
doxy), or a century of discourse 
concerning 'fraternity'. It is not fun- 
damentally historical, reinforced over 
time and verging on the elemental, 
whatever the attempts by Indian and 
Russian historians to show a centu- 
ries-old search for closeness. 


Here, theuncertain ambit within 
which ‘friendship’ existed was evi- 
dent following the events at Pokhran 
on 11 May. ‘Positive’ signs were 
quickly advertised by the government 
in New Delhi. Russia consistently 
refused to frame sanctions against 
India for her *breach of nuclear eth- 
ics'. Although Boris Yeltsin expressed 
his displeasure concerning the Indian 
action and he firmly stood by the terms 
of the NPTand the CTBT, he never went 
beyond this. 

It was evident in Moscow, as it 
was in India, that Vajpayee had fol- 
lowed an unfortunate and dangerous 
course in making this country nuclear. 
But the anomalies of the world’s 
nuclear regime and India’s respect 
for the ground rules of international 
conduct were also evident. Hence, 


Yeltsin’s criticisms were muted, and’ 


the significance of his posture was 
reinforced by laudatory remarks by 
senior Russian military officials con- 
cerning the Indian action and con- 
gratulations by parliamentary leaders 
Gennadi Ziuganov from the Commu- 
nists and Zhirinovskii from the Lib- 
eral Democrats. 


A... Some commentators, 
Yeltsin's failure to support US policy 
on India was put down to domestic 
compulsions to appear self-assertive 
in the face of communist criticism 
concerning ‘tailism’ indealings with the 
West; echoes of Euro-American con- 
demnation of the blast, meanwhile, 
were regarded as a necessity to Rus- 
sia as a signatory to the international 
non-proliferation regime. There was 
clearly more to the president's stand. 
Like France, the USSR, the Russian 
Federation's nuclear predecessor, was 
never, in spirit, in accord with NATO 
definitions of non-proliferation. 

It avoided a non-proliferation 
treaty foralmosttwo decades after the 
explosion of the atom bomb. And dur- 


ing SALT talks, it was singularly secre- 
tive about all aspects of its strategic 
rocket programme and the related 
research which constituted the hub of 
the Soviet Union’s nuclear arsenal. 
Arkady Shevchenko, a leading figure 
in Soviet peace planning, when 
Andrei Gromyko was external affairs 
minister, firmly stated in hismemoirs 
that the USSR was seldom serious in 
its arms limitation dealings. This spirit 
carried on to the Russian military 
establishment which is powerful in 
Yeltsin’s entourage. 


S... 1995, moreover, after a 
period of ‘tailing’ the USA on almost 
all international issues, Russia char- 
ted an independent foreign policy 
course under External Affairs Minis- 
ter Yevgenii Primakov. This change 
was partly the upshot of Russia’s 
inheritance of the Soviet nuclear 
stockpile, and her annoyance with US 
restrictions on her capacity to use the 
formidable nuclear expertise to help 
resolve her economic problems. It 
was not only the great dinosaur of the 
Russian military-goods establish- 
ment — Rossvoruzhenie — but also a 
number of plants strung out from St. 
Petersburg to Novosibirsk that wished 
to sell nuclear-related technology, 
and they constituted a lobby for going 
soft on minor transgressions of the 
international non-proliferation regime. 
For them, the G8 declaration and the 
confusion among Euro-American 
commercial interests over India 
investments was useful: it kept open 
avenues for business. China had been 
a good customer, and Europe had 
not been far behind. India appeared 
promising. : 
Despiteallthis, though, the ambi- 
valent position that the Russian Fede- 
ration had to take on nuclear issues 
was evident to observers. Various 
interests which made a pro-India tilt 
uncertain were essential elements of 
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the ‘new Russian’ foreign policy. Rus- 
sian policy-makers had cometo swing 
firmly towards Iran in their predilec- 
tions. In this case, despite the Shia- 
Sunni antagonisms that divided Iran 
from Pakistan, and their disagree- 
ments over Afghan affairs, Iran was 
not wholly-hostile to Pakistani inter- 
ests. She sawin a Pakistani nuclearity, 
and an ‘Islamic bomb’, the future of 


- her own acquisition of nuclear һага-” 


ware; and she was clearly keen to main- 
tain good relations with Islamabad. 
Yevgenii Primakoy, in turn, as 
Russia's foreign minister, had been 
clear that Iran was crucial to Russia’s 
interests in Central Asia and the 
Caspian neighbourhood. President 
Karimov of Uzbekistan had proved an 


' unreliable safeguard for these inter- 


ests, and Primakov had come to look 
to friendship with Iran as a source of 
assistance in the scrimmage over the 
oil and gas of the Caspian shelf. The 
USA, here motivated by arange of oil 
interests, had refused to accept Rus- 
sia's.dominance in the area, even 
though it had accepted Russia's rights 
to police Central Asian borders in 
1997. 


I... coincidence of interests with 


‘Russia, meanwhile, had been selfevi- 


dent. Russia provided Iran's expand- 
ing ports on the Caspian (e.g. Engeli) 
with a vast traffic, especially from 
Astrakhan. Russia also provided great 
business for Iran's fleet in the area. 
In return, in defiance of US argu- 
ments, Russia had agreed on transfer 
on nuclear know-how to Iran. In the 
circumstances, Primakov would have 
clearly been reluctant to irritate his 
West Asian ally who was unlikely to 
favour actions fundamentally hostile 
to Pakistan. . E 

A further factor which placed 
fimits on a pro-India policy in Mos- 
cow at this time was the firm China 
hand that had been played. at 
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Smolenskaia Ploshchad: a stand 
which would have to take note of Chi- 
na’s alarm at India's nuclear status. 
China trade supplied Russia with an 
increasing trade surplus and an excel- 
lent market for arms — submarines, 
C-300 solid fuel anti-aircraft missiles, 
missile guidance systems and SU-27 
fighters. After the USA and Europe, 
China was a favoured marketin Russia. 


Ғы recent vicissitudes. not- 
withstanding, the social politics of the 
Russian ruling elite did not direct gov- 
ernment towards a rapprochement 
with India to the-detriment of other 
sources of investment-and aid in the 
West, and especially the US. This was 
revealed in the crisis which brought 
Prime Minister Kirenko to power in 
early May, which demonstrated the 
authority of the westernizers in Mos- 
cow until very recently. The crisis 
was deliberately brought on to ensure 
that in the event of Boris Yeltsin’s 
death, ViktorChernomyrdin, who was 
closely associated with the old mana- 


gerial elite af the Soviet state, would 


not succeed to the presidency. 

The conspirators here were 
Anatolii Chubais and Boris Nemtsov, 
who were Kirenko’s masters. The 
former was the lead figure behind pri- 
vatization and the darling of the West, 
while the latter was the former Nizhnii 
governor who gained great status as 
a supporter of privatization. Both 
understood that Chernomyrdin’s 
authority lay in his links with the 
genus of state corporation conglom- 
erates that have emerged from the 
Russian reforms (‘holding compa- 
nies’, ‘concerns’, ‘financial investment 
groups’ etc.). These were agencies 
which were privatized but which had 
close links to government and were 
rarely dependent on western aid. They 
were not ‘communist’ in political 
leaning, butthey had no great affec- 


. tion for Washington. 


In the circumstances, Cherno- 
myrdin’s presidency would have been 
a victory against the full-fledged pri- 
vateers—those who depend on foreign 
investments, quick money and specu- 
lative trading. Ithad to be avoided, and 
the capacity of the Chubais group to 
prevent it demonstrated its authority 


‘in Russian affairs. This may have been 


the consequence of support from-US 
funds, which was publicly despised, 
and the work of millionaires and 
media moghuls such as Berezovskii 
and Gusinskii who were singularly 
unpopular. But the power of ‘west- 
ernizers* hada decisive quality. Guber- 
natorial mandarins from Sakha to 
Kaliningrad depended on them for 
crucial services with private banks 
and foreign investors. Agricultural 
associations and trade unions could 
exercise no restraint on the privates. 
Boris Yeltsin's ‘court’, as well as his 
electoral campaigns, have been wholly 
dependent upon them. 


I. appointment of Evgenii Maksi- 
movich Primakov as Russian prime 


minister in September has hardly - 


changed these circumstances: True, 
Primakov isan India hand of sorts and 
a quiet protagonist of good relations 
with the USSR’s old allies. His app- 
ointment as foreign minister in 1996 
marked a determined break from 
Andrei Kozyrev’s pro-West policies 
of the preceding three years, and an 
assertion of a “Russia first’ syndrome 
at the Ministry of External Affairs at 
Smolenskaia Ploshchad. Primakov 
was also the architect of the resur- 
gence of Russia's interests in Iraq and 
Iran, which;along with Egyptand Syria, 
he knew very well. Не has been looked 
on with a degree of suspicion in the 
West. In many respects, consequently, 
thenew prime minister's appointment 
appeared to signal a further step in the 
possible remaking of the pre-1992 
establishment in Russian politics. 


With this some have come to 
anticipate a powerful Russian pres- 
ence in global affairs, with off-beat 
views on economic organization and 
international regimes, capable of 
withstanding US hegemony. The 
emergence of communist authority 
in Russia is regarded as the pivot of 
such a ‘renaissance’, and Primakov's 
appointment is occasionally regarded 
as a major step towards such a deve- 
lopment. Hereafter, runs one argu- 
ment, only the presidency remains as 
a possible bastion for the revolution- 
aries of 1991 — those intent on chang- 
ing Russia's Soviet priorities. It does 
not matter that Primakov was a Gor- 
bachev man who has goton with Boris 
Yeltsin. Many have come to regard 
him as the weak prime minister who 
will act as a cat's paw for the left alli- 
ance in Russian politics. They feel he 


may be the means whereby the suc- : 


cess of Gennadii Ziuganov, head of 
the Communist Party of the Russian 
Federation (CPRF), may beensured in 
the presidential elections of 2000. Or 
he may actas a pro-tem pro-left presi- 
dent before that, should Boris Yeltsin 
become incapacitated. 


T. grounds for reading Primakov's 
appointment in these terms are clear. 
They go well beyond his own record 
as a Brezhnev loyalist and a KGB fel- 
low traveller while he was a Pravda 
correspondent. His appointment 
came, with unanimous communist 
support, at the end ofa steady consoli- 
dation of the political hold of the CPRF 
on Russian institutions. Thereafter, he 
has chosen to show his preferences by 
making a known statist, Maslyukov, 
his finance minister. This has occurred 
at a national level while the commu- 
nists have a leading role in the Patri- 
otic Front which dominates the lower 
House (Duma) of 450 deputies. Here, 
the CPRFhad 149 deputies and, within 
the front, they work with a ‘left alli- 


ance’ of the People’s Power Group 
(37) and the Agrarian Party (35). With 
Zhirinovskii's Right (51), they have 
made a dominant ‘nationalist’ front. 


Т. opposition to them has been 
divided and. scattered: Chernomyr- 
din's Our Home is Russia (55), the lib- 
erals of the Yabloko bloc (48), the 
Russian regions’ group (42) and vari- 
ous independents (33). Elsewhere, a 
large number of the governors repre- 
sented in the parliamentary Upper 
House (Federation Council) have 
beenelected with communist support, 
and the CPRF has a strong hand in 
local government bodies. Communist 
strength is so great that there were 
negotiations with the president about 
power-sharing earlier this year 
(which raised alarm among commu- 
nist allies). 
Primakov’s position, if his sym- 
pathies are read right, may be seen to 
givecommunists access, in the future, 
to appointments in major state corpo- 
rations and an inside role in the min- 
istries, wherecontrol had eluded them 
so far. They would seek little else for 
fear of acquiring the stigma of the 
regime'seconomic failures: The prime 
minister has not-been expected to 
stand against them, even if he has 
stated that he will not be guided by 
any single party. This, some have 
argued, was why the CPRFdid not ask 
for diminution of presidential autho- 
rity when they accepted Primakov's 
nomination for prime minister. Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, whom the commu- 
nists rejected, was a different public 


figure altogether. Although he was a - 


'red manager', i.e. a technocrat with 
ancient regime credentials, he had 
charted his own course and estab- 
lished a formidable base in Russian 
politics. : 
By January 1998, Chernomyr- 
din was the most powerful man in 
Russia after the Russian president. 


Prime minister for five and a half 
years, he hada better knowledge ofthe 
country's administration and politics 
than anyone else. He had informal 
control of а large parliamentary 
grouping (the Our Home is Russia 
Party). In January this year, he came 
to establish a major hold over the 
energy complex, military finance and 
the military goods monopoly (Ross- 
vooruzhenie). The latter was impor- 
tant given its international and 
national influence; and Chernomyr- 
dinfilleda vacuumcreated by the dis- 
missal of presidential functionary 
Alexander Korzhakov, who control- 
led the organization from the govern- 
ment end, and the resignation of 
Korzhakov's men in the presidential 
apparatus. Chernomyrdin's main 
weakness (which brought him down 
in March this year) was his alienation 
of the coterie around Yeltsin: the 
westernizers Boris Nemtsov (an influ- 
ential deputy prime minister), and 
Anatolii Chubais (the head of privati- 
zation), Yeltsin's daughter, Tatiana 
D'iachenko, and the president's chief 
of staff, Valentin Iumashev. 


М. 


Н...... there are many ragged 
edges to such areading of Primakov's 
appointment — ‘edges’ which have 
clear foreign policy implications. 
Extremely important is that the pow- 
ers of the presidency over the cabinet 
and key ministerial appointments 
have been left almost untouched dur- 
ing the September crisis. The assump- 
tion clearly was that Yeltsin would be 
toounwell or politically weak to make 
substantial use of such powers. But the 
circumstances left open the possibi- 
lity of his reassertion of authority. 
Should Yeltsin recover from his recent 
ill health, consequently, he has the capa- 
city touse his ‘rights’ to serious effect 


— perhaps to bestow some favour on’ 


the communists’ favorite whipping 
boy, Anatolii Chubais. Yeltsin has 
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clearly shown n this last crisis that he 
values his powers. It was clearly for 
the sake of these that he finally aban- 
doned Viktor Chernomyrdin, despite 
his knowledge that he would make 
the best prime minister in existing 
circumstances. To gain support for 
Chernomyrdin inthe Duma, however, 
would have meant concessions which 
would have paralysed Yeltsin and his 
coterie. 


l. the circumstances of a recovery, 
Yeltsin may use importantadvantages 
to gain the upper hand in the country’s 


- policy-making in the near future. The 


CPRF and most Russian political par- 
ties are strongly divided on ideologi- 
cal and programme grounds. Among 
thecommunists, for instance, Tatiana 
Astrakhankina represents a 'tradi- 
tional' line against the national com- 
munism of Gennadii Ziuganov. 
Partiesalsolack powerful institutions 
for.public mobilization to counter 
presidential action. The CPRF, which 
was born out of the CPSU, never had 


any, except the official trade unions of 


the old order. Not only are the latter— 
represented by the FNPR body — weak 
(except in the case of the miners’ orga- 
nizations) because of their history 
of bureaucratization, but they lack 
clout given the current state of the 
economy. Off-beat, liberal-inclined 
unions (represented by Sotsprof) have 
little credibility because oftheirasso- 
ciation with the establishment. The 
networks, meanwhile, which under- 
pinned the *movements' of 1989-92 
(atfiliated to the Democratic Union 
and the Demokraticheskaia Rossiia 
movement) have almostall collapsed 
in recent times: so communist allies 
are as weak as communists them- 
selves. 

With the strategic moment of the 
September crisis gone, therefore, it is 
unlikely that the communists can 
bring pressure to bear on President 
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Yeltsin before the elections of 2000. 
Again, as Federation Council support 
for Chernomyrdin’s candidacy in the 
second round of voting in September 
indicated, there is no certainty that 
the communists can enforce their 
authority on provincial executives 
оп aregular basis. Governors and the 
republican presidents of Tartaristan 
and Bashkortostan are capable of 
playing with international investment 
funds and ethnopolitics to give them- 
selves leverage in the case of a natio- 
nalemergency. 

Other means that the president 
will use to preserve his authority 
include his hold over foreign invest- 
ment agencies and major sectors of 
the economy (such as oil and natural 
gas). These advantages ensure the lim- 
ited loyalty of powerful governors 
such as Guzhvin of Astrakhan (where 
the Caspian oil business is crucial), 
and functionaries such as Alexander 
Permiukov in the Khanty-Mansiiskii 
region (another centre of the gas and 
oil business). The difficulties of 
finding money forthe economy with- 
out Yeltsin's blessing have already 
been shown in Volgograd, where the 
communists аге assertively in power. 
Budget-wise.the region is inthe black, 


. but the administration finds invest- 


ment with great difficulty. 


A re-emergence of Yeltsin’s autho- 
rity will undoubtedly have important 
foreign policy implications in such 
circumstances. For India, there may 
be little cause for concern given the 
great hold of the defence establish- 
ment at Yeltsin’s court and the favour 
which India enjoys within the presi- 
dential apparatus. The Russian presi- 
dent, however, is а maverick figure in 
Russian politics. He has many asso- 
ciations and connections with the 
West which have proved a major prob- 
lem to Indian defence and foreign 
policy interests in the past. In the even- 


tuality of his renewed ascendancy, 
the functionaries who surround 
him would have to be observed with 
care. 


Tis Is all the more true since the 
Russianeconomy still lives in hope of 
western assistance, and the wester- 
nizers will be crucial in brokering any 
arrangements. The current economic 
crisis ts clearly the result of poor 
reserves (c.$17 billion) and govern- 
ment issue of credit paper (GKOs) to 
the tune of some $70 billion to keep a 
number of sectoral and public banks 
in work. Meanwhile, revenue levels 
are poor and Moscow is playing with 
high levels of debt to the West (prima- 
rily Germany). The only alternative 
to western assistance, as a ‘solution’ 
of sorts to the crisis, is an inflationary 
spiral which would be unwelcome. 
Ш health and the demoraliz- 
ing consequences of his economic 
reforms, of course, will always be 
major problems for Yeltsin. Equally 
important, the apparatus which must 
use his advantages has been severely 
crippled by the praetorian regime of 
his head of security, Korzhakov, who 
-was dismissed some two years ago. 
The adhocism and terror of this time 
bruised the institutions that Yeltsin's 
former chief of staff, Sergei Filatov, 
attempted to piece together. Some 
‘repairs’ are now being slowly under- 
taken: by Yeltsin aide Valentin 
Iumashev, but he has found his task 


difficult. There is also the danger of 


rampant bouts of popular violence, 
which the presidentalso has to fear. 

In the circumstances, however 
great the strengths of Indta-Russia 
druzhba today, the character of Rus- 
sian politics itself requires caution for 
any detailed prognosis of the imme- 
diate future. Undoubtedly to forecast 
the restoration of all but the sembla- 
nce of things past appears somewhat 
premature. 


\ 


А cosy relationship 


ANURADHA M.CHENOY 


INDIA and Russia have both made 
paradigmatic shifts in their foreign 
policies and worldviews in the 1990s. 
Russia, charting its course as a new 
nation in transition to capitalism, 
madea systemic and epistemological 
break with its past. It rejected theories 
of imperialism, shunned contradic- 
tions with the Westand shed beliefs on 
natural alliance with the Third World. 
The new and pragmatic foreign policy 
regime of Russia decided to accept 
realism as its creed and locate itself as 
a ‘normal’ state within the European 
Union, with similar aspirations both 
for its people and state. 
Simultaneously, India felt 
trapped in a fast globalising world. 
The mandarins of South Block were 
called to rethink reality and realism. 
They now perceived that their allies 
among the non-aligned were either 
sinking into a debt trap or were forg- 
ing ahead as ‘local tigers’ with their 
own set of regional alliances. India 
was, moreover, bereft of an ally in the 
Soviet Union. The old problems on 
her borders remained unsolved. The 
decision by the mandarins was then to 
shed the tried and trusted foreign 
policy ideals and push for integration 
with the globalization phenomenon. 
This globalization phenomenon 


translated into foreign policy meanta’ 


simple reassertion of national interest 


by cozying upto the remaining super 
power and establishing superiority 
within the South Asian region. The 
BJP government, who saw this as an 
appropriate moment to realize their 
ambition of ahegemonic India, made 
a real break with the past. Once in 
power, they created an atmosphere of 
fear and aggression vis-d-vis Pakistan 
and China and went ahead with the 
nuclear tests in Pokhran in May 1998. 

How did Indo-Russian relations 
fit this mould of new thinking? Did the 
aspirations of the two foreign policy 
regimes match with the reality that 
they understood? How could Russia 
withstand pressures from the USA on 
defence deals with India? These are 
some of the issues this paper seeks to 
address. 

The comfortable groove of 
Indo-Soviet friendship and decades of 
bilateralism had to be re-worked after 
the Soviet collapse. Would the new 
Russian state hold to its views on 
South Asia, given its new proximity to 
the West and especially to the USA? 
The foreign policy document brought 
out by the Yeltsin regime as a marker 
for its early years emphasized Rus- 
sia’s relations with the USA and the 
European Union. Though the Yeltsin 
regime repeated its commitment to 
India and echoed India’s concerns on 
Kashmir, it was not until President 
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Boris Yeltsin's visitin 1993, followed 
by meetings in 1994 and 1997, that 
Indiaand Russia once again felt at ease 
inreworking their strategic relations. 


l. was the reality of globalization 
which pushed India and Russia into a 
strategic and economic alliance. In 
Russiathe neo-liberal economic poli- 
cies which advocated acomplete des- 
truction of Soviettype institutions and 
market led growth, led to a complete 


collapse of the Russian financial and 


economic system. Foreign aid and 
investment was far below expectation 
and was.completely tied to import 
of western goods. The trade balance 
between Russiaand the West was ske- 
wed against Russian goods. The secure 
COMECON trading bloc was over. 

In these circumstances Russia 
once again had to look for its old 
allies — in India, the Middle East and 
South East Asia. Russia then made a 
second shift in its strategic thinking. 
While ideological proximity andalli- 
ance with the West was to be given 
emphasis (not necessarily priority), 
Russia's foreign policy aims were to 
berealized in the CIS 'nearabroad' and 
with old allies in the Middle East and 
Asia. Bringing in Yevgeny Primakov 
as foreign minister in 1996 concre- 
tized this shift. 

Independent Russia expressed 
the goal of inheriting the strategic 
space of tlie former Soviet Union in 
the post-Cold War environment. 
This meant that Russia would have to 
exercise through multiple ways a 
leverage over the rest of the Common- 
wealth of Independent States, espe- 
cially the Central Asian Republics 
(CARs), strengthen relations with 
China and South East Asia, increase 
its negotiating capacity with the Euro- 
pean Union and maintain an alliance 
with the USA. 

Reality, however, ordained oth- 
erwise. Ever since the establishment 
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of independent Russia, its interests in 
Europe, the Middle East and in Asia 
have clashed with those of the USA. 
The Russians were opposed to East 
Europe’s inclusion into NATO; Russia 
opposed US policy in former Yugosla- 
viaand backed Serb interests through 
the Bosnian crisis. On the question of 
Kosovo, the Russians have opposed 
NATO military positions. It continues 
to support the Iranian and Iraqi gov- 


ernments:as far as possible. In South; 


Asia, Russia continues to support 
India on the issue of Kashmir, 15 
opposedto its internationalization and, 
in opposition to US pressure, conti- 
nues to supply defence equipmentand 
nuclear power technology to India. 


СО эше Russian opposition to 
USA on all these issues does not dis- 
play the severe contradictions and the 
military or ideological opposition of 
the Soviettimes. The rhetoric is miss- 
ing, but the opposition continues. This 
opposition is based on Russian natio- 
nal interest and traditional alliance 
structures with these states, which the 
Russians would like to continue with. 
While, the form of Russian strategic 
policy has radically changed, its con- 
tent has more continuity than they 
would like to admit. 

Onthe question of Afghanistan, 
Russian opposition to the Taliban is 
based on its fear of the conflict and 
fundamentalist ideology spreading 
into Central Asia, especially border- 
ing Tajikistan, which is guarded by 
Russian troops. Russian press and for- 
eign policy literature has squarely 
blamed the US-Pakistan nexus for 
reinforcing the Taliban. In Central 
Asia, the Russians have clearly reas- 
serted their economic and strategic 
relations through multiple bilateral 
and multilateral agreements. But in 
Central Asia and Azerbaijan, the Rus- 
sians are in direct competition with US 
oil companies. The geo-politics of oil 


bring the Russians into conflict with 
the West, especially as control over 
pipelines and new trade routes are 
beingestablished. 


1... has made efforts to build ties 
with the CARs, but has had to compete 
with Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, China and 
the West. Here, India has faced some 
disadvantages because of the estab- 


.lishment of the Economic Coopera- 
"tion Organization (ECO) which links 


up the Islamic states of the Middle 
East and Pakistan with the CARs. It is 
clear that relations with the Central 
Asian states can be built along three 
lines: independent bilateral relations; 
multilateral relations with Iran and 
the CAR as was done in the case of the 
India-Iran-Turkmenistan gas pipeline 
agreement; and multilateral relations 
between Russia-India and Central 
Asia. Building links with the CARs 
through Russia implies an advantage 
for India because Russia continues to 
exercise strong leverage in the CARs. 
The Russian-CARs trade links have 
been re-established and Russia is a 


major player in the Central Asia 


region. Indian and Russian interests 
coincide in the CARs. It would thus give 
India a clear geo-strategic advantage 
to link up with Russia in this region. 
Russia, along with the rest of 


the international community, wascri- . 


tical of the May 1998 Indian nuclear 
tests, stating that it had felt let down 
by India. The tests were in sharp con- 
trast to the 1987 Moscow declaration 
signed by the then Indian Prime Min- 
ister Rajiv Gandhi. In this declaration 
both powers denounced the dangers 
posed by aggressive nationalism, 
separatism, religious extremism and 
terrorism. Both countries demanded a 
nuclear free world and opposed fur- 
ther nuclearization. On the Indian 
nuclear tests, there were differences 
in the Russian political spectrum 
because the Russian Communist Party 


supported the tests. Overall, Russia 


' retains its old position that India sign 


the CTB'T and become a party to non- 
proliferation treaties. It, however, 
has opposed the economic sanctions 
imposed by the USA and has refused 
to impose sanctions itself. 

Russia was one of the states 
which promised to support Indiafora 
seat on the Security Council and thus 
has demonstrated to the Indian foreign 
policy establishment its loyalty to 
Indian positions and an understand- 
ing of India’s strategic aspirations. 
Though US strategic analysts do have 
threat perceptions about a possible 
Russia-China-India nexus, for the 
moment it would be in Russia’s inter- 
est if India could become a power to 
counter China and hold its own vis- 
á-vis the USA in the future. Though 
the Russians see no threat from either 
China orthe USA, the Russian-Indian 
strategic link seems inevitable. There 
is thus the belief that there-exists a 
possibility ofa ‘strategic partnership’ 
between the two. 


Т... links between India and Rus- 
sia had to be rebuilt from a position of 
disadvantage. The trade ties of the ear- 
lier Soviet era with India, based on the 
government sponsored rupee-rouble 
creditagreements, were of astructural 
nature. With the disintegration of the 
Soviet, Union and the continuous 
collapse of the rouble, the situation 
changed drastically. Trade had to be 
conducted in hard currency through 
private and joint stock companies set 
up by the Russians. State trading was 
restricted to defence and some other 
items. Indian companies had to deal 


` with anew Russian bureaucracy and 


the mafia, especially since trade had 
not stabilized in Russia. Indian goods 
had to compete with western and 
cheap South East Asian ones. 

No wonder then, India’s trade 
with Russia (in percent shares) which 


was 19.21п 1980-81. fell to3.3 in 1992- 
93, climbing up by 1.4in 1994-95. The 
Russians initiated the practice of auc- 
tioning the rupees received as-debt 
repayment and private companies 
continued to buy up these rupees. Both 
sides had disagreements on pegging 
an exchange value and felt cheated 
because of the old deals. Trade had to 
shift to hard currency. Afterthe 1993 
Yeltsin visit, subsequent meetings, 
especially the 1997 visit of Foreign 
Minister I.K. Gujral; led to agree- 
ments which framed guidelines to 
utilise the rupee debt being paid to 


Russia by India for the setting up of 


joint projects. 


I. the past, Russia used this money 
for its imports from India under the 
trade agreements. But now an eco- 
nomic package to cover a vast area, 
including science and technolögy, 
financial and banking matters, trans- 
port, coal, oil, metallurgy, conimerce 
and culture was included. The two 
sides had worked on some 85 projects 
under the earlier agreements on sci- 
ence and technology, including the 
developmentofa multi-purpose light 
aircraft, Sarasduet. These were revi- 
talised. 


sian trade deals like the five per cent 
reduction by New Delhi in the price 
of fertilizers (muriate of potash) 
imported from Russia were sorted out. 
Oneofthe agreed measures, intended 
to facilitate trade flows, envisaged a 
consignment export scheme under 
which products needed by. Russian 
importers (like tea and rice) would be 
stocked in Moscow warehouses. As 
a result, it would be-possible to ERPE 
dite supplies tothem. 

- The Russian offer to set up a 
nuclear. power plant in Tamil Nadu at 
Koodankulam in'1988 was opposed 
by the Americans and was thus stalled 
for five years. Though it was revived 


Other ambiguities in Indo Rus- ~ 


in 1993, the details of the project are 
still-being worked out. The NPP fea- 
tures two powerunits each with 1,000 
mwt water-cooled and water moder- 
ated reactors. Environmentalists have 
opposed the construction of these 
plants on account of the radioactive 
waste- they would generate and 
because in the West nuclear power is 
becoming obsolete. But the Indian 
and Russian government are keen to 
continue with this project. 

India's connections with Mos- 
cow always hada strong military side. 
Under the new regime, Russia is keen 
to continue with defence contracts, 
the receipts from which are in hard 
currency. Thus, despite US pressure 


onthe Russians to stop military coope- ` 


ration with India (which was a part of 
Clinton’s talks with Yeltsin in Septem- 
ber 1998), the Russians would like to 
strengthen defence exports. 


T. reason for Russian interest is 
clear. Russian military-industry com- 
plexesarein great need funds. Despite 
the initial problems faced by the 
breakup of the Soviet Republics and 
dispersion of some defence industry, 
Russia revived the possibility of 
re-negotiating defence contracts and 
the contracts on rocket and nuclear 
power technology. The US tried to 
impose sanctions-on the Russian firm 
Glavkosmos when tt tried to sell cryo- 
genic rockets to India. But here too, 
US advice was rejected. 

Indian military and defence 
orders now sustain many defence 
industries in Russia, especially in St. 
Petersburg and.Irkutsk, which would 
otherwise have faced closure at the 
time of transition in the Russian eco- 
nomy. India is the only country with 
which Russia has a long-term pro- 
gramme of military-technical coope- 
ration, signed in 1994 and valid till 
the year 2000. This isto berenewedfor 
another 10 years. Between 1992-96, 
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India imported Russian weapons to 
the tune of $3.5 billion. This year the 
imports already stand at $800 million. 
Annual orders from Russian defence 


‘industry work out to about $2 billion. 


(China is Russia’s only other partner 
on this scale.) Russian MIC Rosvoo- 
rouzhenie stated that Russian-Indian 
military cooperation would touch $4.5 
billion in 2000 and 6.5 billion in 2005 
(Times of India, 27 March 1997). 


Т. Indo-Russian agreement on 
the sale of highly advanced airdefence 
systems, clinched by an Indian defe- 
nce delegation to Moscow in Septem- 
ber 1998, was viewed by the Indian 
government as a feather in the cap 
for Indian security, especially in the 
context of economic and military 
sanctions imposed by the USA. The 
Indo-Russian defence deals contrib- 
ute to the new arms race that has been 
set off in the sub-continent after the 
Indian nuclear tests and the Pakistani 
response in May. 

Given the possibility of nuclear 
tipped Ghauri missiles and the Chi- 
nese М-ГІ missiles acquired by Paki- 
stan, India sent a high level team to 
Moscow withalong shopping list. Six 
$-300V Anti-Tactical Ballistic Mis- 
siles costing billions of dollars are 
being purchased. Bilateral military 
programmes include agreements that 
both countries help each other's R&D 
efforts. India has a billion dollars pro- 
gramme with the Russians for the 
creation of new fighter planes, the 
SU-30KI fighters. India also gets 
naval hardware from the Russians 
and has recently acquired the 636- 
class submarines. Defence is thus the 


"major component of Indo-Russian 


relations. It underlies the economic 
and strategic relations between the 
two. In fact, it is the most privileged 
partoftherelations. — 

^ ]ndia and Russia have entered 
into acosy state-to-state relationship. 
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Thisisaclean break from the old Indo- 
Soviet relation which, despite its state- 
centric approach, had advocated a 
Third World ideology with anti colo- 
nialism, a mixed economy and other 
alternatives to neo-liberal capitalism 
as an accepted ideal. The new relation 
has suited the regimes of both states 
as they aspire to transform their 
economies to neo-liberal style capi- 
talist systems. The current regime in 
India has aspirations for regional 
assertiveness and hegemony, based on 
militarism in both its domestic and 
external dealings. Thatis why the domi- 
nant content of the relation between 
India and Russia is today based on 
defence contracts. The spiralling 
cost of defence expenditure appears 


: of little consequence to the governing 


regime, which privileges threat per- 
ception toreal development of people. 


В... and India face problems of 
a similar nature. Economic problems 
related to the increasing poverty and 
growing inequality between people in 
these states is likely to exacerbate 
social tensions. Both countries face 
the problem of weak political institu- 
tions, pressurised by growing aspira- 
tions in their fragile democracies. 
Both are faced with trends of aggres- 
sive nationalism, rise in religious fun- 
damentalism, regional separatism and 
sectarian movements. Besides the 
growth of a business mafia and incre- 
asing lawlessness, both states suffer 
the global phenomenon of cross bor- 
der terrorism and narcotic smuggling. 
To survive, it is clear that both. coun- 
tries must be more responsive to their 
people and shift from an elitist, state- 
centred and realist discourse. 

The reality is that atransforming 
power like Russia and a reforming/ 
developing country like India have 
dramatic possibilities of collabora- 
tion and understanding. The point is 
to grasp them. 


7 


ON 28 October 1998, Brajesh Mishra, 
Principal Secretary to the Prime Min- 
ister, speaking to a group of media per- 
sons declared, ‘There are substantive 
problems in our relations with China 
but this does not mean we regard it 
as our potential enemy’ (emphasis 
added). This is a significant step in an 
ongoing damage-control exercise 
designed to arrest the slide in Sino- 
Indian relations triggered off by a 
series of events in April-May, barely 
afew weeks after the BJP-led coalition 
came to power. 

It is a measure of the national 
consensus behind the earlier policy of 
improvement of relations with China 
that credit for initiating it is claimed 
both on behalf of Prime Minister 
Vajpayee —recalling his trip to Beijing 
in February 1979 as the foreign min- 
ister in the Janata government headed 


Improving India-China relations 


VINOD C.KHANNA 


by Morarji Desai — and of the late 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi — refer- 
ring to his visit of December 1988. 
Both these visits were historic but still 
one may opt for an even earlier Prime 
Minister, Indira Gandhi, as the true 
path-breaker. It was she who took 
the courageous political decision of 
reversing the increasingly sterile 
post-1962 bitterness. She adopted a 
series of bold steps including restora- 
tion of ambassador-level relations in 
1976. Inan inspired move she selected 
K.R. Narayanan for the job. 

In recent years significant 
progress has been made towards lay- 
ing a foundation for what is hoped 
would be a mutually beneficial mul- 
ti-faceted relationship. Trade, for 
instance, has more than quintupled 
during the last decade, and India has 
overtaken Pakistan as China’s most 
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important trading partner in South 
Asia. True, our bilateral trade is still 
rather modest. However, some obser- 
vers point out that if one includes 
re-export of Indian goods through 
Hong Kong to China, the present 
figure would already be nearer a 
healthy looking US$ 4 billion. The 
two have even begun investing in the 


other country. Interesting areas of 


cooperation are emerging in sclence 
and technology, culture and even 
public administration. There have 
been steadily increasing consulta- 
tionsininternational and regional fora 
on economic, political and security 
issues. 


О. of the major barriers to further 
improvement in Sino-Indian relations 
has been the unresolved border issue. 
The issue has gotdeeply imbued with 
emotion because ofa widely held view 


in India that Chiria Julled India into. 
сотрійсейсуд in.the-mid- fifties; 2рто- , 


fessingeternal friendship, while it was 
actually planning to grab sizeable 
chunks of Indian territory, partly by 
stealth and partly by inflicting ahumi- 


liating defeat onan ill-prepared Indian ° 


Army in 1962. However, with passage 
of time, as emotions.mellowed, recog- 
nition has grown that it is.in India's 
interest that we take a more objective 
look at the territorial issue and the 


events leading upto the 1962 conflict. : 
The same objectivity is necessary on 


theChinese side. We have toacceptthat 
tragic errors of judgements were made 
on both sides. А reasonably accurate 
summary of some of these mistakes 
can be found in two recent articles by 
A.G. Noorani inthe [4 and 28 August 
issues of Frontline: 

In the discussions which. have 
taken place between the two govern- 
ments in the framework of the nor- 
malization process, it has been 
accepted that the solution to this sen- 
sitive issue has to respectthe national 
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dignity and legitimate security con- 
cerns of both countries. Clearly, pub- 
lic opinion has to be prepared for “а 
fair, reasonable and mutually acce- 
ptable settlement’ — to borrow the 
vocabulary used by the two govern- 
ments— which will inevitably involve 
some give and take. InIndiaanational 
consensus accepted by all the major 
political parties has to be built. Under- 
standably there is a feeling that we 
cannot surrender away parts of Indian 
territory. However, the truth of the 
matter is that even Prime Minister 
Nehru as late as 17 September 1959, 
told the Lok Sabha that though Aksai 
Chin had been shown as part of India 
in Indian maps, ‘It is a matter of argu- 
ment as to what part belongs to us and 
what part of it belongs to somebody 
else.’ 

By the same token China will 
have to ‘surrender’ large chunks ofter- 
ritory which its maps show as Chinese 


pockets which neither is willing to 
yield to the sovereign control of the 
other side. In the meanwhile, backed 
by sound political leadership, the mili- 
tary and civil officials ofthe two coun- 
tries have.successfully negotiated a 
series of measures enshrined respec- 
tively in the 1993 agreement on the 


maintenance of peace and tranquillity ' 


along the line of actual control in the 
India-Chinaborderareas and the 1996 
agreement on the confidence buildin g 
measures in the military field.. 


О one hears the some- 
what curious view that India has 
gained nothing from these negotia- 
tions and that all the agreements have 
been in China's favour. We have not 
lost one more inch of territory since 
1962. Since these agreements were 
signed not one saot has been fired in 
anger along the length of the India- 


terii itóry. One сал alsothinkofi imagi- .. 
“native solütionsto deal with those few 


China border or the LAC; not one 


Indian soldier has died at Chinese 
hands. This contrasts rather sharply 
with what has been happening in the 


Indo-Pak confrontation. In this con-,. 


text it was heartening to note that 
Brajesh Mishra took the opportunity 
provided by the 28 October press 
briefing to reiterate India's continued 
commitmentto the two agreements. 


T.. evolution of ‘peace and tran- 
quillity' along the LAC had taken place 
against the background of gradually 
increasing mutual trust. The encour- 
agement which China had extended to 
some of the internal insurgencies in 
India during the '60s and carly "708 
has been terminated. There has also 
been a decline in the anti-Indian con- 
tent in the links between China and 
some of India's Soutlr Asian neigh- 
bours. Thus, for instance, one today 
rarely hears the kind of alarm which 
Indian secur ity experts used toexpress 


-noftoo long ago with respect to cer- 
tain aspects of China's relations with 


Nepal and; to a smaller extent, in 
relation to Bangladesh and Sri Lanka. 

The Chinese assistance to Paki- 
stan’s military — including nuclearand 
missile — capabilities has been a wor- 
ryingexception to this trend. Not sur- 
prisingly the protestations by China 
that its relations with Pakistan are nor- 
mal state-to-state relations are viewed 
with extreme scepticism in India. It is 
argued that Chinaseeks to ensure that 
Indiais forever constrained by athreat 
of two-front war and is locked in 
within South Asia so that it cannot 
emerge asarival to China on the wider 
regional and global stage. 

It is important to understand 
various elements in Sino-Pak friend- 
ship which has remained unshaken for 
more than three decades during which 
much else has changed on the interna- 
tional stage. It is obvious that shared 
strategic perspective about India has 
provided the primary motivation for 


у 


л 


y 


thisentente. Butthére have been other 
important considerations as well: 
* Through the 1960s, China had tense 


relations with both the super powers; 


in particular, the threat which China 
perceived from the Soviet Union 
became a critical determinant of its 
policies. As Sino-Soviet relations 
deteriorated and Indo-Soviet relations 
grew, security links with Pakistan 
made eminent geo-strategic sense for 
China; 

* Pakistan proved a convenient inter- 
mediary when China and USA deci- 
ded to normalize relations; 

* China needed a friend in the Islamic 
world: Pakistan helped China com- 
mence relationship with Saudi Arabia 
and post-Shah Iran; 

* Friendship with Pakistan should be 
seen in the context of China's prob- 
lems with its rebellious Мвт роу 
ince of Xinjiang., 


© аду China did not inter- 
vene in any meaningful military sense 
during the 1965-and 1971 Indo-Pak 
military conflicts but it has, over the 


‘years, extended very substantial assi- 


stance in terms of military hardware 
and technology. It would appear that 
the Chinese have had a threefold 
motivation: (/) to ensure Pakistan's 
loyalty (important for all thé reasons 
mentioned above) by tying her, and 
particularly its powerful armed forces, 
to China with bonds of dependence 
and gratitude; (12) to ensure China's 
own security by compelling India to 
contend with the factthatany conflict 
could escalate to a two-front war; and 
(iii) to ensure Pakistan's security by 
giving it a credible deterrent against 
India. ; 3 

The third argument would have 
been particularly compelling in the 
years that followed China's failuré to 
prevent the dismemberment of Paki- 
stan in 1971, and may have acquired 
a nuclear dimension after India's 


nuclear test of 1974. It is also possi- 
ble that there was some quid pro quo 
involved with Pakistan passing on 
some sensitive technologies acquired 
by herfromother sources. 


Н...... it cannot be іп China's 
interesttoencourage Pakistan to adopt 
provocative postures against India 
except in theeventof China itself feel- 
ing threatened by India. An actual 
India-Pakistan conflict would'pre- 
sent unpalatable choices. This was 
evident in 1965 and 1971. The emer- 
gence of both India and Pakistan as 
overt n-weapon states.has only com- 
pounded the problem for China. In 
case of a serious crisis in South Asia 
with potential for escalation into a 
nuclear confrontation, the Chinese 
would face most unpleasant alterna- 
tives. So China does have.an interest 


` in peace on.the sub-continent and, in 


particular, in seeing that tension over 
Kashmir does not escalate into a full- 
fledged war. 

As far as China's ЖЕТТЕН 
against India аге concerned, it has 
been the Tibetan issue which has been 
at the top of the agenda. The Indian 
government has gone out of its way — 
indeed to the extent of courting criti- 
cismfromchampions of human rights 


` —in repeatedly asserting that it recog- 


nizes Tibet as an autonomous region 
of China and that it is determined not 
toallow Indian territory to be used for 
activities directed against China. 
Brajesh Mishra in his 28 October 
meeting with the press welcomed 
reports emanating from Beijing that 
there were some prospects of negotia- 
tions between the Chinese govern- 
mentand the Dalai Lama. 

‘All the unresolved problems 
notwithstanding, few had-expected 
the rapidity and magnitude of the 
downturn which began with the state- 


ments by Defence Minister George 


Fernandes identifying China as the 


No.1 potential threat (sensation seek- 
ing media reports made the state- 
ment sound even worse than they 
were) followed in quick succession 
by India's nuclear tests of 11 and 13 
May, Prime Minister Vajpayee's let- 
terto President Clinton explaining the 
rationale for these tests in terms of per- 
ceived threat from China and China's 
angry reaction. 

Many of us find it difficult to 
celebrate the Indian decision to con- 
duct nuclear tests but there is little 
doubt that India's long and hesitant 


journey in this direction began when 


China acquired successively nuclear 
and thermo-nuclearcapabilities in the 
mid-60s. The reports of Pakistan's 
progress in the nuclear weapon and 
missile arena, with substantial Chi- 
nese assistance, further played intothe 
hands ofthose who in any case wanted 
India to acquire weapons which they 
perceived as the new currency of 
power and prestige. 


СУ os only 'app- 


roved' Asian nuclear weapon state has 
astakeinthe status quo. Butthere are 


genuine security concerns ав well. 


China fears that the Indian and Paki- 
stani moves could trigger off a chain 
reaction leading to unravelling of NPT/ 
CTBT based nuclear non-proliferation 
regimes with potential long-term 
threats from some of its other neigh- 
bours, in particular Japan and Taiwan. 
She is also concerned about the 
destabilizing effect of actions ofeven 


.Such present friends as Pakistan.and 


North Korea. 

` Careful analysis of Chinese 
statements on Indian nuclear tests sug- 
gests that their initial reaction was 
relatively mild but turned harsh after 
the leakage of the prime minister’s 
letter to Clinton, coming on the heels 
of earlier statements by the defence 
minister. The fact that this letter was 


.addressed to the American president 
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was interpreted in China as being a 
deliberate attempt to build a nexus 
withanti-Chinese lobbies in the USA. 
Visitors to China speak of the deeply 
hurt feelings in the Chinese political 
leadership which had personally 
invested in better ties with India 
over the last few years (see C. Raja 
Mohan’s 4-part ‘Beijing Journal’ in 
The Hindu, 2-5 November 1998). 

From our point of view it was par- 
ticularly unfortunate that the nuclear 
tests came just a few weeks before 
Clinton’s visit to China. But while we 
have every right to resent the tone of 
the Sino-US joint statement on South 
Asia, its denunciation of and demands 
on both India and Pakistan went no 
further than the P-5 joint communiqué 
and the UN Security Council resolu- 
tion on the subject. 


Ta is no doubt that there is a con- 
vergence of US and Chinese interests 
on several issues. However, this 
should not make us assume that there 
is a more permanent and comprehen- 
sivecontentin their ‘strategic partner- 
ship’ than is actually there. Itis wrong 
to believe that China and USA are 
moving towards a mutually agreed 
global duopoly, in which USA and 
China would divide the world into 
spheres of influence with South Asia 
being allotted to Chinese hegemony. 
This a simplistic view of both the US 
and Chinese policies. The US is not 
about to appoint a perceived rival as 
the hegemony over such acritical area 
as Asia or any significant part of it; 
China has its own agenda and pro- 
foundly distrusts USA's long-term 
goals. 

It is important that India and 
Chinacommenceadialogue on nuclear 
and other strategic issues. Like all 


- other members of the nuclear mono- 


poly club the Chinese have long ago 


. forfeited any moral right to lecture 


others on the virtues of nuclear non- 
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proliferation. As things stand, China 
cannot realistically expect that India 
will agree to accede to the NPT as a 
non-nuclear weapon power and to 
entirely abandon its nuclear weapon 
programme. Once China comes to 
terms with thatreality it should be per- 
fectly possible to work out bilateral 
nuclear CBMs and cooperation on glo- 
bal nuclear disarmament issues. 


А. the 51stsession of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly іп 1996, China put for- 
ward а 5-point proposal on nuclear 
disarmament calling for drastic reduc- 
tion of their stockpile by the largest 
holders of nucleararsenals, no first use 
commitment by all nuclear weapon 
states and unconditional commit- 


- ment of no threat or use against non- 


nuclear powers, no deploymentoutside 
one's own country, and negotiations 
for complete destruction of nuclear 
weapons. 

India is perhaps the only other 
nuclear weapon power which can 
agree with China on all the above 
points and can offer to jointly work 
with China in all international fora on 
this issue. It should also not be diffi- 
cultto reach a bilateral understanding 
on steps like no first use and detar- 
geting. Inthe meanwhile China would 
no doubt have noted a whole series of 
Indian policy statements including the 
Brajesh Mishra 28 October assurance 
that India was not interested in enter- 
ing into a nuclear arms race with 
China. If simultaneously there is an 
improvement in Indo-Pak relations, 
including such CBMs in the nuclear 
field as non-deployment, it would be 
possible to demand that China abide 
by itsnon-proliferation commitments. 

Butrealistic students of interna- 
tional relations cannot assume that 
Chinais aboutto abandon entirely the 
role it has been able to carve out for 
itself in the regional balance of power, 
especially though linkages with Paki- 


stan and to a lesser extent with other 
South Asian countries. However, it is 
useful to remember that the Pakistani 
commentators had watched the earlier 
evolving Sino-Indian rapprochement 
with some concern . One of the litmus 
tests used by analysts of the China- 
India-Pakistan triangular relations is 
China's position on the Kashmirissue. 
AsSino-Indian relations improved the 
Chinesetried hard toevolve a formula 
which Indians would find accepta- 
ble without offending their Pakistani 
allies. It began to drop references to 
the UN resolutions and to call for 
peaceful resolution through bilateral 
dialogue though there was some lack 
of consistency, particularly when it 


_came to statements made in Pakistan, 


presumably under strong Pakistani 
pressure. 


Т. Pakistanis were particularly 
perturbed at the statements made by 
President Jiang Zemin during his 
visit to the sub-continent in Novem- 
ber-December 1996. Even before 
Jiang arrived in Islamabad, Pakistani 
media commenting on his visit to 
Delhi spoke of India's success in sig- 
nificantly changing the contours of the 
India-China-Pakistan triangle. The 
speech delivered by him to the Paki- 
stani Senate on 2 December was seen 
as hinting at the end of a special rela- 
tionship with Pakistan. The Pakistani 
senators could not have relished 
Jiang's advice: 'If certain issues can- 
notberesolved forthetime being, they 
may be shelved temporarily so that 
they will not affect the normal state to 
staterelations.' Thereis noreason why 
this trend should not resume once the 
present crisis in India-China relations 
passes. 

Many analysts who pride them- 
selves on being hardheaded realists 
tend to dismiss as naive idealiststhose 
whoarguethat itis both necessary and 
feasible for India to build mütually 


beneficial relations with China. How- 
ever, true practitioners of realpolitik 
do not base their policies on the worst 
case scenario but on a calm assess- 
ment of probabilities. They do not 
moveon the assumption thatany state 
is a permanent adversary. Recogniz- 


ing thatthe international behaviour of 


countries is motivated by how they 
perceive their national interests, the 
realists seek to design an approach 
which makes even potential adversar- 
ies believe that it is in their interests 
to have good relations. They are aware 
of the permanent role of power in 
international relations but do not 
make the ingenuous assumption that 
national strength is exclusively or 
even primarily a matter of military 
might. All this is common sense and 
does not require learned tomes on stra- 
tegic theories. The challenge before 
statesmen is to apply these easily com- 
prehensible principles in a complex 
and changing world. 


W.. is the kind pf China that 


India shall have to deal with in com- 
ing decades? Over the last twenty 
years China has achieved the remark- 
ably high rate of GDP growth at an 


average of 996 per annum. True, there 
о 


are still horrendous economic prob- 
lems: rising unemployment or under 
employment, the uneconomic state- 
ownedenterprises bleeding the natio- 
nal exchequer, fragile agriculture, 
environmental degradation, stark 
regional imbalances, and the most 


‘imminently dangerous of themall, an 


indisciplined financial sector. The 
recent massive floods will also have 
some negative impact. There is great 
concern at present about the likely 


impacton China of the economic cri- 


sisintheneighbouring countries. But, 
it is salutary to remember that accord- 
ing to some serious calculations even 
if China’s GDP growth slows down to 
5.5% ayear, it would match America's 


GDP (though naturally, not remotely 
the per capita income even if we use 
the purchasing power parity formula) 
by 2015. Further, itisobjectively true 
that China needs a peaceful environ- 
ment in order to proceed ahead with 
its domestic economic aspirations. 


A most potent barrier against 
change of Chinese intentions –огапу 
other major power, for that matter — 
from benign to hostile is to build with 
it such a network of mutually benefi- 
cial linkages that the cost of switching 
would greatly outweigh any benefit. 
A certain degree of fluctuations in 
our bilateral relations — as between 


апу two major powers — is inevitable. . 


But these swings сап be kept within a 
manageable range. Further, we,have 
to learn to live with simultaneous 
cooperation and competition, friend- 
ship and friction. We both have an 
interest in the emergence of a multipo- 
lar world not dominated by a single 
power. There is space on the interna- 
tional stage for the legitimate aspira- 
tions of both China and India. 

Some very important conse- 
quences follow from the simple demo- 
graphic fact that China and India are 
far and away the world’s two most 
populous nations. For a whole range 
of issues the only country whose expe- 
rience is really relevant to Indian 
conditions is China and vice versa 
because of the sheer scale involved. It 
is therefore important to appreciate 
that when we say that Indiaand China 
have to cooperate and to learn from 
each other, this is no mealy-mouthed 
diplomatic jargon: Food and agricul- 
ture, employment and education, 
environmentand sustainable develop- 


_ ment — the list of critical issues on 


which the twoAsian giants can coope- 
rate synergistically is long and the 
implication formankind on how these 
twoancientcivilizations handle these 
challenges is awesome. 
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India-Japan and the 


coming century 


BRIJ TANKHA 


Challenges 


THE decisive factor shaping Indian 
interest in Japan in the last two dec- 
ades has been economic. Japan as a 
source of capital, technology and trade 
has motivated our policy planners to 
work out ways to attract Japanese 
investment, industrial collaboration, 
and government overseas develop- 
mentaid to India. Since last year these 
efforts seem to have been jeopardized 
as the financial crisis starting from 


Thailand savaged the economies of 


many of the Asian tigers and even 
Japan, that haven of high growth, has 
felt the pressures and its economy 
today seems vulnerable and weak. 
Added to this has been the politi- 
cal fallout of the nuclear explosions 
carried out in May by the BJP govern- 
ment. These tests provoked the United 
States to impose economic sanctions 
with Japan and other countries follow- 
ing suit and stopping all but humani- 
tarian programmes. Japan has a strong 
anti-nuclear lobby whose influence 
cannot be ignored. How will the inter- 
action between the two countries 
develop and take shape in the coming 


years in the context of these changes 


is of great concern as it touches upon 
issues affecting not just the two coun- 
tries but theregion asa whole. 

- The Asian economic crisis, 
though it began as a currency crisis 
with the plunge of the Thai baht, has 
created and reflects immense social 
and political problems. From the 


Korean peninsula through the arc of 


the countries of East and South-East 
Asia, allareconfronted with problems 
that are undermining their political 
stability: unemployment, corruption 
oratleastcollusion between business 
and government, sharpening political 
divisions and a widespread question- 
ing of the existing system. Economi- 


cally, at least, all these countries are. 


looking at Japan, and of course the 
United States, to pull their troubled 
economies out of this crisis. Japan has 
over US$100 billion invested in 
South-East Asia and, therefore, has a 
strong stake in the region. Yet it is sad- 
dled with a lack-lustre political lead- 
ership that has yet to take a strong 
initiative to set its own house in order. 


It too faces similar problems even as 
it takes steps to improve the regional 
economic environment. 


|? Е order would require 
breaking the close nexus between 


business and government that has: 


worked to mutual advantage, though 
notalways for the public at large. The 
story is similar to that of South Korea 
or Indonesia or China. The recent 
trenchant critique by He Qinglian in 
Behind the Pitfalls of Modernization 
shows that the crisis is not merely 
economic but fundamentally moral. 
Each of the countries in the region 
are responding in their own ways. 
Thailand and Indonesia have contin- 
ued to stress greater openness while 
Malaysia has begun to enforce greater 
monetary controls on the movement 
of capital, blaming the predatory acti- 
vilies of western speculators for a 
large part of its problems. l 

Yet they all face serious threats 
to their present political structure. 
Indonesia isat present passing through 
changes that seem to threaten its very 
cohesiveness buffeted by religious'as 
well as regional strains. The unrave- 
ling ofan often fragile consensus has 
had regional repercussions as the abi- 
lity to act cohesively is undermined. 
Regional forums, such as the Asia 
РасіПс Economic Commission (APEC) 
or the ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF) 
have been considerably weakened. 
Yet, even as anti-western sentiments 
are strengthened there is at the same 
time, for many sections, a stronger 
agreement that the US, perhaps along 
with China, is an important factor in 
ensuring stability in the region. 

The economic downturn in 
Japan, the product of a prolonged 
recession, has seen the bursting ofthe 
financial bubble based on asset infla- 
tion. In 1995 Japan suffered a loss of 
about 4 trillion yen after the Great 
Hanshin Earthquake that devastated 


Kobe and its surrounding region. The 
current collapse of its asset-inflated 
economy has, however, depressed the 
market prices of stocks and land by 
an estimated 500 trillion yen and 700 
trillion yen respectively, a combined 
loss of 1,200trillion yen. A staggering 
amount! Companies and banks have 
found it difficult to maintain their 
positions and many banks and finan- 
cial institutions have gone under; the 
Hokkaido Takushoku Bank was just 
the first of many. The figure for the 
total of bad debts is put at 840 billion 
yen but many think it may betwice that 
amount. Japan, like other countries 
in the region, has taken measures to 
bail out banks saddled with non per- 
forming loans. 


I, October this year the government 
proposed a US$30 billion package 
popularly known as the Miyazawa 
Plan, after the Finance Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa. The package had two basic 
objectives. First to fund the nationali- 
zation of banks that had failed, viz., 
the Long Term Credit Bank of Japan, 
and second to provide funds to bail out 
banks whose position was precarious 
and to rescue depositors of failed 
banks. The effort to rescue these insti- 
tutions has generated great political 
debate regarding whether the gov- 
ernment is justified in using public 


resources to rescue private firms that 


have been grossly mismanaged and 
where, many felt, the government had 
to begin with colluded by overlooking 
or underplaying the seriousness of the 
situation. 

The latest government measure 
announced on 9 Novemberisa22 tril- 
lion yen package that promises to 
revive the economy. The concessions 
the government has offered include 7 
trillion yen in tax breaks and the pack- 
age will involve spending 10 trillion 
yen of which about 2.25 trillion yen 
will go to traditional public works 


projects and 1.25 trillion yen on other 
government-led purchases, such as 
schools and social service facilities. 
Some 200 billion yen will be spent as 
a wage-subsidy programme for small 
and medium sized businesses that 
want to establish new ventures. The 
government would pay one-third of 
thesalariesforsix employees of quali- 
fying new ventures. And at least I tril- 
lion yen will go intoa loan programme 
to help qualifying-companies that 
could not get bank loans. 

The continuing erosion of the 
value of assets has deteriorated the 
balancesheets of private banks imper- 
illingtheircredit standing and putting 
further downward pressure on stock 
and land prices. Yet, paradoxically, a 
huge amount of money lies idle in 
household safes and bank vaults. The 
Japanese are said to have 1,200 trillion 
yen in financial assets and all this 
money is ‘out of work’ as it were. The 
problem is, as many have suggested, 
how to putthis money to work. 


T. seriousness of the situation and 
its effect is not confined merely within 
the country but has affected overseas 
operations and investments. Across 
the board, companies and banks are 
cutting down their overseas opera- 
tions. Daiwa Bank and Fuji Bank, for 
instance, will shut down afl overseas 
operations in less than two years by 
March 2000. Investments have 
dropped in Chinaand many countries 
іп Asia. The mood in Tokyo is sombre 
though the crowds thronging the 
shops and boutiques would scem to 
give lie to such astatement. 

The measures taken by the gov- 
ernment have been criticized by some 
for being too little and too late, but 
these combined with other regional 
aid programmes will hopefully Iead to 
an economic recovery by next year. 
The United States has urged Japan to 


help Brazil and in a recent visit by 
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Prime Minister Obuchi to Russia the 
government has pledged an aid pack- 
age. The lowering of interest rates in 


-the United States and the European 


Union will also, it is suggested, lead 
to an improvement in the economic 
scenario. The strengthening of the 
yen against the dollar points in this 
direction. 


if perspective from India where: 


Japan has been seen as a source of 
funding large scale projects, particu- 
larly in infrastructural development, 
does not look hopeful. The political 
fallout of the nuclear explosions has 
alienated large sections of Japanese 
public opinion, opinion that has not 
been particularly concerned or res- 
ponsive to India at the best of times. 
India has not occupied a major place 
in Japanese thinking either at the 
popular or at the policy level and now 
sections sympathetic to India have 
also been alienated. In this situation 
what is the future of India-Japan rela- 
tions and are there prospects of future 
improvements? These are questions 
that need to be seriously considered 
and not just from an economic per- 
spective. ` 

Japanese society is facing a host 
of pressures and the currents now 
competing for dominance reflect the 
way its peopleare re-considering both 
themselves and their relation to the 
region. These debates have an impor- 
tant influence in determining the way 
India-Japan relations will develop in 
the coming decades. In particular, 
present views about Asiaare germane 
to the current discussion as they situ- 
ate the bilateral connections in acon- 
text that reflects the place of this 
relationship. 

The past decade has seen an 
increasing importance given to Asia 


and Japan'sroleinthe region. Asia has 


always been a source of tension within 
Japan. At times it has been seen as an 
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area with which Japan is bound by ties 
of culture and values and at other times 
it has been seen merely as a vast hin- 
terland to be exploited economically 
and ruled politically. Asia, for Japan, 
has primarily been the countries of 
East Asia. This tension in the relation- 
ship colours the present interaction. 
The Japiinese government as well as 
sections of the intelligentsia have 
soughtto project commonalities with 


the region and suggested that Japan . 
could represent the region in interna- . 
tional forums. However, the past and- 


its present treatment continues to 
haunt and bedevil present projects. 
The history of the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Korea and Taiwan, the “ехрап- 
sion^into China and the co-prosperity 
sphere in South-East Asia has left 
questionsthat have yetto be resolved. 


l. reaction to the internal criticism of 
Japan's past aggressions and present 
hesitation in acknowledging these 
actions, a growing body of public opi- 
nion has begun to argue that such criti- 
cism misrepresents the past. In fact, 
the revisionists argue that.Japan has 
played arole in liberating and making 
possible the independence of many 
Asian countries. Fujioka Nobukatsu 
of Tokyo University has become a 
leading figure in reassessing Japan’s 
past and, in fact, re-writing history to 
reflect these views. These statements 
have been countered by critics decry- 
ing the resurfacing or rather strength- 
ening of rightist trends and pointing to 
the re-writing of history to suit parti- 
san ends. The as yet unresolved prob- 
lem of ‘comfort women’ and the need 
for apology for past actions are also 
part of this ongoing debate. 

Yet, along with this distancing 
from its Asian neighbours there is also 
a greater appreciation of the region 
among certain sections. Courses on 
Asian countries are gaining in popu- 
larity, travel has increased and the 


level of information available on East 
and South-East Asiais high. In the past 


. decade it has also been steadily increa- 


sing for South Asta. The current rage 
among the young in Tokyo is Tamil 
films and Rajnikantin ‘Muthu’ (trans- 
lated into Japanese as The Dancing 
Maharaja) has become a runaway hit. 

. India’seconomic relations have 
always been seen as about to enter a 
new stage of more intense activity. 1n 
the last decade or more the standard 
formula has been to say that the Japa- 
nese are slow in investing in new 
areas but when they make up their 
minds they. move in a big way. That 
has not happened as yet but perhaps it 
will in the coming years. In general, 
even as companiesand business tem- 
porarily draw back, there is a wider 
interest in society at large and this is 
a hopeful sign. Economic relations 
with India have improved since 1991; 
Japanese investments in India is in 
the region of Rs 62.3 billion and there 
are over 86 companies with their 
officesin New Delhi with others in the 
major metropolitan centres. 


A survey carried out by the Japan 
Exim Bank reports that India is con- 
sidered the second most attractive 
investment destination in the long 
term (that is in a 10 year perspective) 
and fifth in the medium term. Two- 
way trade has increased by 2096, yet 
India'ssharein Japan's global exports 
is still below 196. Further, compared 
to other Asian countries our share in 


_Japan’s imports of manufactured goods 


is also under 196 while China is close 
to 1096. This obviously points to an 
urgent need to improve the situation. 
And it’s not just the figures. Our 
major exports continue to be marine 
products, gems, jewelry and iron ore. 
We have been unable to develop and 
promote manufactured goods. Again, 
while ODA has been successful, and 
increasing Japanese private invest- 


3— 


ments have only exceeded ODA from 
1994-5, so that while private capital 
flows are gaining in importance they 
are still small. The major issue facing 
us continues to be how to build more 
extensive business ties and this can 
only be done if a dense network of 
other ties is built. We have yet to 
attract the serious attention of the 
mainstream of Japanese society. 


T. India-Japan symposium on 10 
February 1997 highlighted future 
areas of cooperation in infrastructural 
development, telecommunication, 
food processing and other sectors 
which hold promise, such as compu- 
ter software. While these are emi- 
nently sensible suggestions there are 
otherareas that need to be highlighted. 
Japan could obviously be a source 
for learning about reducing energy 
consumption and controlling pollu- 
tion. The symposium mentioned these 
areas but I think we need to develop 
cooperation not just at the industry or 
policy level but also through partici- 
patory programmes which ensure that 
these ideas and techniques are used by 
the people in their daily lives. | 

Perhaps it was inevitable but the 
major interest has been on the econo- 
mic aspects of the India-Japan rela- 
tionship. There has been an increase 
in other levels of contact and exchange 
but] think this must be broadened fur- 
ther. The bilateral relations between 
the two countries must not be consid- 
ered only in the framework of indus- 
trial or diplomatic relations. I am 
particularly interested in seeing a 
wider level of contact at the political 
and cultural level. I think a broad-based 
and continuing exchange, perhaps 


: through the Japan India Centre, if itis 
„ever established; as well as through 


existing organisations and universi- 
ties, will help to deepen our links and 
broaden our understanding: It may 
also point to new aréas of cooperation. 


Television is a major tool witha 
wide reach and we are getting pro- 
grammes from around the world but 
little from Japan. The NHK is now 
broadcasting Japanese programmes 
through satellite television receivable 
in all parts of the world. This is atrend 
that is bound to increase and it will also 
mean that Japanese companies will 
possibly broadcast in English and 
other languages to reach a wider 
audience. If this trend provides alter- 
native views and opinions it will help 
tocounter the views of an increasingly 
uniform world media that is domi- 
nated by ahandful of corporations. We 
need to have Japanese news, docu- 
mentaries and entertainment pro- 
grammes available. We need to learn 
about the region from the countries 
of the region rather than through BBC 
or the pages of English or US news- 
papers. The internet is another media 
which should be more generally 
exploited with greater imagination. 


Т. nuclear blast altered the diplo- 


‘matic situation of India and created 


new pressures for the country. The 
Japanese imposed economic sanc- 
tions on India. The official explana- 
tion is that these measures, the 
Japanese do not refer to them as sanc- 
tions, were carried out in two stages. 
The first series of tests on ІІ May led 
the government to suspend grant 
assistance and it withdrew the hosting 
of the India Development Forum due 
to be held in Tokyo. This was similar 
to the measures it had taken against 
China when it carried out nuclear tests. 
This grant assistance which was three 
times that of what India receives today 
was only restored two years later when 
it decided to adhere to the CTBT. - 

The second series of tests on 13 
May led the government to introduce 
another series of measures: freezin gor 


- suspending yen loans (ODA) and take 


a cautious attitude towards future 


lending by financial institutions. The 
officials deny that there have been 
any other measures affecting trade or 
investment. Humanitarian aid is not 
covered by these measures. Both lend- 
ing by Japan Exim Bank and trade 
insurance to India by MITI is not cov- 
ered by these measures. Along with 
the United States, Japan has lifted its 
“economic measures’ against Pakistan 
because it argues that the Pakistani 
economy is ina perilous state and that 
the governmentis closer to signing the 
CTBT than India. It continues to main- 
tain these measures against India. 


T. effect of government policy on 
Japanese investment is hard to iden- 
tify. It is too early forthe figures to say 
anything but the general feeling is that 
there certainly has been a cooling - 
down of Japanese interest in India. 

. This, however, may have more to do 
with the state of the Japanese economy 
and the Asian financial crisis, than 
Japan’s opposition to the Indian nucl- 
ear tests. The weakness of the Indian 
economy, as reflected in the weaken- 
ing of the rupee against the US dollar 
and the falling stock market, is also an 
important reason. 

у Inconsidering the bilateral rela- 
tionship it is clear that Japan's inter- 
national positions are still well within 
the US relationship. They are bound 
by treaty obligations as well as by 
popular choice and this is unlikely to 
change. Economically, though Japan 
may seemto be burdened by problems 
that have put a brake on the ‘miracle 
growth', it would be prudent not to 
write off the economic strength of 
Japan. It may not be functioning as if 
itison steroids butithas fundamental 
strengths and dominates the greater 
part of the Asian region. Initiatives to 
strengthen the bilateral relationship 
cannotfocus only on attracting invest- 
mentand trade but need to broaden an 

: Indianconstituency within Japan. 
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THE Organization of Islamic Confer- 
ence (OIC), established in 1969, has the 
character and framework of an Inter- 
Governmental Organization (160). Its 
membership is not universal —neither 
globally nor regionally — and spans a 
string of states, supposedly with a 
common Islamic character. 

-Though aiming at realizing the 
concept of Islamic solidarity, the OIC 
is notareligious organization or insti- 
tution and has no authority to issue 
fatwas (religious edicts) binding on 
the Muslims, individually or collec- 
tively, in the member states or in the 
rest of the Muslim world. No Muslim 
state, nor the OIC today, performs the 
religious role of the Papacy. In any 
case the OIC does not enjoy any terri- 
torial sovereignty like the Vatican. 

OIC membe. ship ts open toevery 
Muslim state though the term is not 


defined. Beginning with 25 in Rabat, - 


the OIC now has 54 members with the 
following regional break-up: West 
Asia 14; South Asia 5; Central Asia 6; 
South East Asia 3; North Africa 8; 
Central and South Africa 1 7; Europe 1. 

Though the overwhelming 
majority of the OIC states are Muslim 
majority states but, surprisingly, some 
Muslim minority states have also 


been admitted as members. Most of 


thesestates are notIslamic states in the 
sense that their constitution does not 
recognize Islam as the religion ofthe 
state or that Islamic jurisprudence 
(Shari'at) is not the exclusive or pri- 
mary source of legislation or that the 
headship of the state or of the govern- 
mentis not formally restricted to a per- 
son professing Islam. 

The members of the OIC vary 
widely in area and population as well 
as in their per capita income. In area, 


Kazakistan with 2.7 million square 
kmsis the biggest, followed closely by 
Sudan with 2.5 msk. At the other end 
of the scale are states like Benin and 
Maldives with a few thousand square 
kilometers. Similarly, in population, 
according to the latest available fig- 
ures, Indonesia Icads with nearly 
200 million while atthe otherend one 
finds a state with a population of few 
hundred thousand people. In terms of 
per capita income, at the top are oil- 
exporting countries with compara- 
tively small populations. 

The olcfunctions onarelatively 
small budget which is largely funded 
by Saudi Arabia. Its headquarters 
in Jeddah does not show any sign of 
round-the-year activity. On the eve of 
the meetings ofthe General Assembly 
and other key organs of the United 
Nations, the OICcomesto life and tries 
to play arole inthe international arena, 
particularly through consultations 
with UN organs as well as coordina- 
tion among its members on the major 
issues of common interest. 

In October 1982, the United 
Nations General Assembly adopted a 
resolution establishing a regime of 
cooperation between the UNO and the 
OIC. The UN Secretary General since 
then has been presenting annual 
reports to the UNGA on cooperation 
between the two. The UNGA in its 
annual resolution takes note of the 
SG's report and conclusions and the 
recommendations adopted by the gen- 
eral meetings ofthe OIC with the vari- 
ous organizations and agencies of the 


. UN system, requests the UN and OIC 


to continue their cooperation in the 
common search for solution to global 
problems including disarmament, self- 
determination and human rights and 


welcomes the information exchange, 
coordination and consultation with a 
view to developing the modalities of 
the cooperation. 


В, and large, the UNO-OIC coope- 
ration appears to bean image building 
exercise for the benefit of the bureauc- 
racies of both the organizations. Thus 
itdoes notadd in any meaningful way 
to the commitment, allocation and 
contribution of the UN system to any 
OIC state. However, the expanding 
spectrumof cooperation perse shows 
the pressure that an IGO, which гергс- 


.sents nearly 1/3 ofthe membership of 


the UN, can exert on the UN system 
and on its priorities. Additionally, in 
the case.of small states, the consulta- 
tion mechanism provides them some 
leverage to exact more from the UN 
system than would have been other- 
wise possible by theirown efforts. 

It may be noted that while all Оос 
states are members of the UNO, they 
arc also members of various other 
international IGOs. For example, all 
African states are members of the 
OAU; all South East Asian states are 
members of the ASEAN; all South 
Asian states are members of SAARC; 
the Arab states are all members of the 
Arab League; and the Central Asian 
states are members of the CIS, the 
Commonwealth of Independent States. 
Nearly all of them belong to the Non- 
Aligned Movement (NAM) and the 
Group of 77. 

35% of the world Muslim popu- 
lation resides in Muslim minority 
states such as India, China, Russia, 
USA, France, UK, Germany and Bosnia 


-which serve as major hosts within the 


cut-off limit of | million Muslims or 
10% of the national population. 

The OIC charter does not make 
any provision for an alternative form 
of association of Muslim majority 
states, which may not like to become 
full members, or of Muslim minority 


states or of Muslim minority commu- 
nities living in those states. However, 
some states like Cameroon and 
Nigeria, which were originally admit- 
ted as observers, later became full 
members. But Mozambique, a Mus- 
lim minority state, Northern Cyprus 
(apart of Cyprus under Turkish occu- 
pation which is recognized by Turkey 
asan independent state) and Zanzibar 
(an autonomous part of. Tanzania) 
have been admitted as observers 
though the charter has no provision for 
observer status in respect of states or 
organizations or communilics. 


F.. time to time representatives 
of Muslim minority communities or 
of Muslim communities inhabiting a 
parLofa Muslim minority state where 
they forma majority have participated 
as observers, for example, Arakan 
(Myanmar), Mindanao (Philippines), 
Kashmir (India), Chechnya (Russia), 
Bosnia (Bosnia-Herzegovina) and 
Patani (Thailand) to the chagrin of 
some and the acquiescence of others. 
It may be noted that representatives 
of Muslim minority communities, 
denominational or linguistic or racial 
[rom OIC states, like the Kurds 
(Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Syria), Sunnis 
(Iran) or Shias (Bahrain and Saudi 
Arabia) have never been invited or 
admitted nor have their problems or 
aspirations ever been addressed by 
the ос. 

One fails to comprehend the 
term ‘Islamic solidarity’ used in the 
charter, particularly whether it means 
solidarity among the Islamic states or 
extends to Muslim communities in 
non-Muslim states, and whether it 
commits the OIC collectively to sup- 
port the latter on merits of the case. 
One thus senses in this term the poten- 
tial of the OIC, collectively, and of the 
ОІС states, individually, for interfering 
in the internal affairs of the Muslim 
minority states like India. It is, how- 


ever, noticeable that apart from Pales- 
tine no other territorial problem like 


. Kashmir, Minandao, Arakan or Patani 


are specifically mentioned in the 
charter. 

With reference to the principles 
enshrined in the OIC charter it may be 
argued that they apply only to inter- 
state disputes among the OIC states and 
not to those between an OIC state and 
а non-member state. But the ОС will 
have scant logic on its side if it sup- 
ports the violation of those principles 
by any OIC state or by itself in dealing 
with a non-member state and thus 
expose them to reciprocal interference 
by the other states. Similarly, if respect 
for the rightof self-determination can- 
not be strategically applied to support 
secessionism or separatism in the OIC 
states, the OIC has to be extremely cau- 
tious in extending support to such 
movements in non-members states in 
the name of strengthening the strug- 
gle of the Muslim people for dignity, 
independence and national rights. 


Ta is thus a delicate balance 
between the natural desire of the OIC 
states to maintain their own sover- 
eignty, independence and territorial 
integrity and their pan-Islamic aspira- 
tions. It is significant that the word 
‘sovereignty’ has not been used to 
define the objective of the struggle of 
the Muslim people. Sovereignty in 
the democratic age resides in the peo- 
ple, but the UN charter and several 
international documents use the term 
self-determination in a manner that 
connotes independence as its only 
possible manifestation. Above all, the 
fact that many OIC states face seces- 
sionist and separatist movements 
within theirown domains perhaps acts 
as arestraint on the OlCextending sup- 
port to such movements in the rest of 
the world. 

Generally, the OIC has adopted 
a very low profile in dealing with the 
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problems of Muslim minorities. The 


secretariat has a department of Mus- 


lim minority affairs and since 1975 it 
has presented successive reports on 
Muslim minorities to the meetings of 
the foreign ministers. But apart from 
adopting long-winded resolutions, 
neither the meetings of the foreign 
ministers nor the Islamic summits 
have done anything to pursue the 
cause of the Muslim minorities. If the 
OIC has shown any interest, it was for 
the record but hard words break no 
bones. The OIC has never pledged 
itself to take any active role in any 
minority situationexceptin Mindanao 
which was taken up at the request of 
and with the consent of the govern- 
mentofthe Philippines. 


О. factor behind such restraint, 
as exercised by the OIC, is no doubt 
its consciousness of the existence of 
many skeletons in its own cupboards 
oftheexistence of minority problems 
and separatist movements which 
many members have been facing and: 
suppressing in a ruthless and some- 
times brutal manner. Many OIC states 
have used state power not only against 
the secessionist and separatist ele- 
ments but the radicals and the funda- 
mentalist groups. Some OIC states 
have not hesitated to use their armed 
forces against their own people clam- 
ouring for democracy or autonomy or 
humanrights. 

. The OIC resolutions and decla- 
rations should not be taken very seri- 
ously because individually its members 
do not subscribe to the same ideology 
or speak with one voice or adopt the 
same tone or are in a position to com- 
mit themselves operationally. Aregio- 
nal and near-global power like India 
can take such resolutions and decla- 
rations in its stride. But itneed not take 
cover behind the outmoded concepts 
of national sovereignty and domestic 


jurisdiction. It can evade censure or 
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criticism if it explains its position on 
the questions in dispute and projects 
the sincere efforts it has been making 
to resolve them and to find durable 
solutions. 


S... OIC states see a messianic 
roleforthemselves. At one time or the 
other Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq, Libya and the Sudan have 
tried to don the mantle. Multiplicity of 
such claims itself sets up a mutual con- 
flict of interests and leads to one claim 
being cancelled by the other. There is 
little reason to apprehend that at any 
given juncture all of them may gang 


up or back a holy crusade, a jihad, - 


against India. One should not forget 
that even the frontline Arab states 
have not been able to coordinate their 
fire-power againstacommon enemy, 
Israel, which has been at the centre of 


theirconcern since the 1920s, though. 


the liberation of Palestine forms the 
basic raison d'étre and an explicit 
objective ofthe OIC. 

To sum up, Muslim minorities 
have never figured on the priority 
agendaofthe OIC. Its general approach 
has been to largely ignore the prob- 
lemsof Muslim minorities which con- 
stitute over one-third of the Muslim 
population of the world; treat them 
symbolically and play it cool. The 
department of Muslim minority 
affairs of the OIC secretariat has been 
sparsely fundedand thinly staffed and 
its Muslim minority committee has 
been largely inactive. The OIC secre- 
tariat has no doubt presented succes- 
sive reports on the question of Muslim 
communities in non-Muslim states 
to the meetings of the OIC foreign 
ministers who have regularly passed 
their long-winded resolutions almost 
with the same phraseology, slightly 
amended. But, the OIC general secre- 
tary or the secretariat has not pursued 
these resolutions with any commit- 
ment or purpose. The OIC has often 


spoken for the record and has not 
adopted or pursued any active role in 
Muslim minority situations. 

The Muslim states are not 
monolithic. Like the rest of the world 
they have faced a surge of ethnicity 
and the emergence of multiple identi- 
ties within their domains, based on 
race, language or culture and spurred 
by geography, history or economics. 
In my view, the OIC islincapable of tak- 
ing a coherent stand on the question 
of minorities, religious or otherwise, 
until and unless its member states 
cometo terms with the non-Muslim or 
ethnic or sectarian Muslim minorities 
in their own domain and learn how to 
deal with border problems, created 
by trans-border ethnicities and the 
subsequent demand for self determi- 
nation in accordance with internation- 
ally accepted norms. 


1... policy toward the ОС has gone 
through a number of changes. It may 
berecalled that India was invited to the 
1969 Rabat summit but it was forced 
out, or asked by the host Morocco to 
withdraw, to meet the objection of 
Pakistan. It is interesting to note that 
as an invitee to and participant in the 
Rabat summit, at least till it withdrew, 
Indiahasaclaimto membership ofthe 
OICunder its charter, though the mem- 
bership is conditional upon accession 
to the. charter after it was adopted 
in1972. 

Overthe years India has builtup 
bilateral diplomatic, economic, com- 
mercial and cultural relations with a ` 
number of OIC states, including all 
major players which are important to 
Indiafromthe pointof view of bilateral 
trade oremigration of Indian labour. 

The overall level of India's eco- 
nomic relations with the OIC countries 
is very low. Only with Turkey, Bang- 
ladesh, Indonesia, Iran, Malaysia, 
Saudi Arabia, UAE, Egyptand Nigeria, 
ourexportexceeds the annual level of 


Rs500crore. Oneis particularly hope- 
ful of bilateral economic relations 


‘with Pakistan and Bangladesh picking 


up with the coming into operation of 
SAFTA and overall improvement in 
political relations. From the point of 
view of imports into India, our major 
partners are Indonesia, Iran, Malaysia, 
Bahrain, Jordan, Kuwait, Saudi Ara- 
biaand UAE. It will be seen that most 
of them are oil-exporting countries 
with the exception of Jordan which is 
a major supplier of phosphate rock for 
the fertilizer industry. 

While Israel has emerged as a 
májor investor in India, no OIC state 
has a comparable interest. It is, how- 
ever, expected that Saudi Arabia, 
UAE, Kuwait, Qatar, Bahrain and Iran 
may enterthe Indian economy inabig 
way in the foreseeable future. Con- 
versely, India has very limited invest- 
ment in the OIC states — largely located 
in Indonesia, Malaysia and UAE. 
From the point of view of manpower 
export Saudi Arabia, UAE and Qatar 
haveemerged as major destinations. 


A. present India has resident dip- 
lomatic missions in most of the OIC 
states, with the exception of Albania, 
Benin, Bosnia-Hazegonvia, Burkina 
Faso, Cameroon, Mauritania, Niger, 
SierraLeoneandSomalia.Among these, 
India has accredited non-resident 
missions to Gabon, Guinea Bissau and 
Mali, India has consular representa- 
tion in Djibouti and Sierra Leone. 

^ In the global context India 
shouldestablish diplomatic relations, 
at least through concurrent accredita- 
tion, with the remaining OIC states and 


_alsoask Bahrain to establish a resident 


mission in New Delhi. Later, India 
may establish asmall resident mission 
in every OIC state consisting of an 
Ambassador or a C.d' A with а sup- 
porting home-based staff. 

Since its bitter experience of 
1969; India has tried to underplay the 


OlCand even questioned its legitimacy 
by calling it a religious organization. 
Far from publicly endorsing the idea 
of any form of association or coope- 
ration with the OIC, perhaps Indian 
policy-makers apprehend exploita- 
tion of the OIC by Pakistan and any 
other OIC state hostile to India. This 
is a genuine apprehension as the OIC 
is based on the concept of ‘Islamic 
solidarity’ and is seen likely to show 
sympathy for the Muslim side in any 
internal issue or external conflict of 
interest with anon-Muslim state. 


T. bitter pill which India had to 
swallow in Rabat in 1969 due to the 
insistence by Pakistan and the acqui- 
escence ofthe host, Morocco, has thus 
made India very sensitive on the ques- 
tion ofassociation orcooperation with 
the OIC. For one thing, India has con- 
sistently resisted the idea that ques- 
tions of national importance like the 
status of Jammu and Kashmir and the 
treatment of the Muslim Indian com- 
munity may be discussed in any inter- 


national forum. This applies much 


more to the OIC. 

. There have, however, been 
some informal consultations between 
the Government of India and the OIC 
secretariat through its missions in 
Riyadh and Jeddah or through visiting 
secretaries. But India has so far abs- 
tained from establishing any perma- 
nent machinery for maintaining 
regularcontacts with the OIC. The OIC 
has on several occasions expressed a 
desire to send special missions, par- 
ticularly to study the situation in 
Jammu and Kashmir, but the Govern- 
ment of India has formally rebuffed 
such overtures. 

The question whether India 
should seek membership or observer 
status with the OIC has long been un- 
der consideration. The Government of 


India presumably feels that with its - 


extensive contacts with the major OIC 


D 


states, as well as with its global con- 


nections, itcan successfully deal with 
any interferenceor intervention by the 
OIC as an institution in Jammu and 
Kashmiror inthe situation ofthe Mus- 
lim Indian community. 


The Government of India also’ 


feels that other multilateral fora such 
as the Arab League, the OAU, ASEAN 
and, above all, SAARC, the NAM and 
the Group of 77, of which India is 
itself a member, can provide fora for 
informally restraining the OIC from 
taking undue interest. Since India 
aspires to play akey role forevolving, 
formulating and projecting the com- 
mon policies of the non-aligned and 
the developing world on global issues, 
this role may restrain even those 
OIC states which nurse sympathy for 
Pakistan’s claim оп атти and Kash- 
mir or for the right of the people of 
Jammu and Kashmir to self determi- 
nation or asense of solidarity with the 
Muslim Indians. 


D... the Muslim world as a 
house divided between the progres- 
sive, secularand democratic forces on 
one side, and the orthodox, religious 
and anti-democratic forces on the 
other, from time to time India has pub- 
licly aligned itself with one and 
against the other, chosen to be friendly 
towards the first and cool, sometimes 
critical, towards the other. These feel- 
ings were naturally reciprocated. 
These defining lines have not stood 


_ the test of time and our policy of dis- 


crimination has proved to be counter- 
productive in developing relations 


with some of those countries. 


During the heyday of Nasserism, 
India became associated with pro- 
Nasserism and, by definition, hostile 
to those states which stood against 
Nasser. One may question whether 
this did not amount to intervention in 
an essentially intra-Arab and intra- 
Muslim conflict and inthe long run did 
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not damage our national interest. In 
any case India had no power— military 
oreconomic — to push the Arab or the 
Muslim world in any desired direc- 
tion. It never had any real option but 
to deal with the Arab Muslim states as 
they were, irrespective ofthe ideologi- 
cal complexion of the ruling elite or 
therelations among themselves. 


І may also be kept in view that such 
family disputes have a way of being 


resolved through consensus or com-. 


promise often leaving the committed 
sympathizers high and dry on the side- 
lines, e.g., in the post-Nasser era in 
the Arab world. Thus while the Arab- 
Islamic world has become incre 
asingly important to India in a strate- 
gic sense, Indian diplomacy has failed 
to evolve a matching sophistication. 
Sometimes it looked as if in a raging 
sea Indian diplomacy had become an 
anchorless ship, with no safe port- 
of-call within sightand no pilots fami- 
liar with local navigational hazards. 
India thus began on a wrong 
note by delineating the OIC as a reli- 
giousorganization which OIC was not 
and was not intended to be and by tak- 
ing sides in Arab and Muslim politics. 
India should have recognized that it 
was a political organization, an inter- 
state forum, ánd an 1GO. India also 
looked upon the OIC as dominated by 
aconglomerate of the orthodox, anti- 


secular, anti-democratic and even feu-. 


dal states in the Muslim world which 
the OIC was not. It was a joint enter- 
prise of a large number of states which 
shared acommon Islamic ethos deriv- 
ing comfort and seeking support from 
each other in their dealing with inter- 
nal and external challenges. 

The pan-Islamic consciousness, 
tothe extent that itexisted, was direc- 
ted against communist and colonial 
pressures. Its development and dis- 
course had a progressive nuance, 
which Indian policy-makers had 
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missed. By raising its collective 
voice for national rights against neo- 
colonial exploitation, particularly in 
relation to the non-renewable natural 
resources, by projecting Islam as a 
force against imperialism and com- 
munism and as compatible with sci- 
ence and technology, democracy and 
human rights, the OIC states have 
participated in the larger battles of 
the Third World against both the capi- 
talist and communist faces of the 
West and in the movement towards 
modernization. 


T. Indian policy-makers should 
also have realized that the pan-Islamic 
consciousness or solidarity largely 
operated at asentimental or emotional 
level, that itamounted to no more than 
what is called тта! conscioustiess 
and thatthe OIC states, individually or 
collectively, were in no position to 
intervene in situations of Muslim 
separatism or militancy anywhere, 
except with the goodwill and consent 
of the state concerned as in the case 
of Philippines and Thailand, to help 
resolve the conflicts. On the other 
hand, ideological states like Libya, 
Iran and Iraq and now Sudan, did 
whatever they wished to do in the 
Muslim world and outside, but out- 
side the framework of the OIC and 
not through it. 

In the final analysis, India's 
policy-makers appear to have exag- 


gerated the threat of exploitation of 


the OIC by Pakistan in its territorial 
designs over Jammu and Kashmir 
and over the treatment of Muslim 
Indians and this has determined the 
Indianresponse. 

Nostate inthe modern world can 
take the position that a problem does 
notexistorthat the world should over- 
look it. Itcannot attribute its own mis- 
takes, failures and weaknesses as an 
illusion or a figment of imagination 
or attribute them to subversion and 


denigration by its rivals or adversar- 
ies. India has indeed never taken a 
position that minority problems or 
problems with Pakistan do not exist 
except in Pakistan's imagination or in 
the mind of those who are out to sub- 
vertand denigrate the Indian stato. 
India should have rcalised that 
the member-states of the OIC which 
have large non-Muslim minorities 
themselves and face separatist or sec- 
essionist movements, which have bor- 
der disputes with their neighbours, 
which are distant from South Asia, 
which have economic or historic ties 
with India, which seek international 
supportto a cause of primary concern 


‘to them, which have a large Indian 


expatriate community, cannot and 
will notádopt an anti-Indian stance. 
Even, some of these states with spe- 
cial ties with Pakistan such as Turkey, 
Afghanistan, Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Iran and even those smaller states to 
which Pakistan offers special favours 
or to which it pays special attention 
may not fall in fine, as they may prefer 
to remain silent or neutral within the 
OIC, onabalance of considerations. 


T. OIC, therefore, may pass a for- 
mal resolution or adopt a formal dec- 
laration but its members do not speak 
with one voice orin onc idiom or with 
the same tone or emphasis on issues 
which are notof direct interest to them. 
One may think that on India's entry, 
bilateral problems with Pakistan 


would become intra-OIC in character 


and the OIC has traditionally been less 
vocal and demonstrative on intra-OIC 
problems. A strong state like India can 
take such resolutions and declarations 
in its stride but it can also do with an 
opportunity to gain support and under- 
standing by explaining its position 
oninternal problems that exist, as they 
doin any country, in terms of the sin- 
cere efforts the Indian state has made 
to resolve them and find durable 


ls 


solutions and thus appeal to the under- 
standing of those within the OIC who 
facesimilar problems. 


О. the other hand, some states with 
bilateral problems with their neigh- 
bours, e.g. Pakistan and Turkey, could 
try to use the forum to mobilise sup- 
port for their national causes, particu- 
larly from some small OIC states and 
court them with special favours or 
gestures. But even they may prefer to 
remain silent. 

India may adopta multi-pronged 
approach and build up its weight and 
credibility not only in the OIC states but 
all over the world by setting its own 
house in order, practising what it 
preaches, defending the secular order 
against internal subversion, ideolo- 
gical or majoritarian, protecting mino- 
rity rights in accordance with its 
own Constitution and international 
documents to which itis a party, curb- 
ing anti-Muslim violence and anti- 
Islamic propaganda, coming to terms 
with Kashmiriyat by granting auto- 
nomy, short of sovereignty, to the 
Valley and establishing a regime of 
peace and progress in the benighted 
state, 

- Counselling OIC on common 
problems of international concern, 
taking their common concerns into 
account in determining Indian poli- 
cies, within the NAM, the Group of 77, 
developing political, economic, cul- 
tural and technical cooperation with 
each OIC state without any ideologi- 
cal differentiation, seeking observer 
status with the OIC (but refusing mem- 
bership, even if offered), establishing 
a permanent representation to the OIC 
for regular interaction and, if desired 
by the OIC, permit it to set up a repre- 
sentation in India (as in the case of 
the PLO and the Arab League) and 
receiving OIC missions to India, as in 
the case of the EU, as well as develop- 
ing mutually beneficial relations 


with the established institutions and 
organizations of the OIC in the field 
of education, culture, development, 
information, language, science and 
technology, projecting India’s Islamic 
face and using eminent Muslim Indi- 
ans, officially and unofficially, as 
bridges tothe Muslim world, India can 


successfully counter the element of 


hostility in its interaction with the OIC 
and even isolate Pakistan, the prime 
mover, if its persists. 


[oa should also seek to strengthen 
and expand relations with Pakistan, 
and promote cooperation within the 
framework of the SAARC. 

*India should, therefore, give serious 
consideration to evolve a mutually 
compatible form of association. It 
should refuse membership of the OIC 
even if offered, inordernotto provoke 
Hindu reaction in India, but should 
express its inclination to accept the 
status of permanent observer in the 
OIC and to accredit a permanent rep- 
resentative to the OIC, if the OIC char- 
ter is suitably amended to admit 
non-Muslim majority states with a 
substantial Muslim minority of, say, 
over 10% of the national population 
and/or exceeding one million. 

*India should seek to establish con- 
tinuous interaction with the OICat least 
informally till India is admitted as 
observer. This would open the doorfor 
OIC missions to visit India and have 
regular exchange of views at official 
and non-official levels. The foreign 
office should brief OIC ambassadors in 
Delhi regularly on matters of concern 
to the OIC relating to India or other- 
wise, consult OIC formally on matters 
of international concern in determin- 
ing Indian policies such as questions 
on the agenda of the NAM, Group of 77 
andeventhe Groupof 15. _ 

*India should also develop construc- 
tive and cooperative relations with 


specialized institutions and organiza- 


tions of the OIC particularly in the field 
of education, culture, language and 
law and give them access to the Mus- 
limcommunity and Muslim organiza- 
tions in India. 
*India should deal with and develop 
political,economic, cultural and tech- 
nical cooperation with every OIC state 
without any ideological differentia- 
tion. But it should identify OIC states 
with special ties to Pakistan and deve- 
lop matchingrelations with them, man 
forman and rupee for rupec. 

India must realize that the Mus- 
lim world ts neither monolithic nor 
homogeneous. In fact, few Muslim 
states are even racially or denomina- 
tionally homogeneous. Thc Muslim 
world is also facing the same surge of 
ethnicity and of identity, based on sect, 
race, language and culture, spurred by 
geography, history and economics, as 
the rest of the world. The OIC, an in- 
ter-governmental organization, all of 
whose members are committed to 
theirexisting boundaries is incapable 
of taking a coherent stand on this 
supreme political question of thc 2151 
century, the question of'ethnicity. The 
OIC states simply do not know how to 
deal with such situations and the 
consequent trans-border movements 
when ethnicity either transcends 
national boundaries or experiences 
claustrophobia. 


I. OIC will definitely survive into 
the 21stcentury butits state of health, 
vigour and vitality and its impact inthe 


‘international arena will depend on 


the interest of the major Muslim 
majority states in using it, individually 
as well as collectively, forevolving a 
coherent consensus in dealing with 
each other or with other non-member 
states or with the international com- 
munity and taking a constructive 
stand in the deliberations of other 
inter-governmental organizations on 
international situations. 
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New pathways 


RAJEN HARSHE 
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INTERNATIONAL relations after 
the Cold War are increasingly per- 
ceived and interpreted in the broader 
context of globalization. The term glo- 
balization, most often, is deployed in 
the current discourses in international 
relations to capture a panoramic view 
of growing and complex forms of 
interdependence, symmetrical as well 
as asymmetrical, ina unifying world. 
Thus, internationalization of multiple 
set of activities has to inevitably pre- 
cede globalization. The latter, by defi- 
nition, promotes free flow of ideas, 
information, goads, services, capital, 
values, arms, technology and images 
across national frontiers on a world 
scale. 

The patterns of integration 
unleashed under globalization are 
likely to continuously increase, widen 
and deepen in the coming decades. 
Evidently itis rather difficultto visu- 
alize, with some measure of accuracy, 
the implications ofaconstantly unfold- 
ing phenomenon such as globalization 
on international relations at this stage. 
However, itis feasible to identify a few 
major and durabie trends. This article 
is a modest attempt to identify such 
trends in order -o search new path- 
ways for India tc meet the challenges 


of globalization. We begin by analy- 
zing the advent of capitalism and its 
association with globalization. 

The accentuation of the phase of 
globalization coincided with the 
emergence of capitalism as the most 
dominant mode of development after 
the Cold War. In fact, by the early nine- 
ties, most of the East European coun- 
tries from the former socialist bloc and 
the member states of the Common- 
wealth of Independent States (CIS) that 
succeeded the Soviet Union, opted to 
pursue capitalist development. A 
number of Third World countries like 
Vietnam, Angola, Mozambique and 
Ethiopia almost abandoned their 
socialist experiments in favour of 
capitalism. What is more, even China 
embraced a variant of capitalism 
through its conscious policy of bol- 
stering an alternative of market socia- 
lism. In a word, since the Jast decade 
of this century, capitalism blossomed 
as a mode of development and as a 
world system. ' 


1. It is difficult to arrive at a neat definition of 
the term capitalism. However. as a resilient 
system, capitalism can be broadly identified 
with the following realities: (a) private/corpo- 
rate ownership of the means of production, 
(b) growth and development of wage labour, 


Although the process of globali- 
zation cannot be reduced tocapitalism, 
the relationship between capitalism 
and globalization is inextricably inter- 
twined. Capitalism certainly isa vehi- 
cle to promote globalization and vice 
versa. Obviously, the process of glo- 
balization would subsume combined 
and uneven development of different 
regions, nations, states and social 
classes because this phenomenon is 
rooted in the logic and parameters 
of capitalist development. In the 
advanced capitalist countries of the 
West, the process of uneven develop- 
ment has more often been accom- 
panied by an uncanny flexibility of 
capitalism to accommodate egalitar- 
ian pressures generated. by diverse 
protest movements. . 


А... from a wide range of anti- 
systemic and left oriented forces from 
the outside, capitalism has its critics 
from within as well. For instance, 
George Soros, an international finan- 
cial magnet, in his trenchant criti- 
que of post-Cold War capitalism has 
underscored the nature of capitalist 
threatto any open society. This threat 
can manifest itself, rather glaringly, 
in the capacity of capitalism to pro- 
moteexcessive individualism leading 
towards intolerable social dispari- 
ties and unbridled exploitation of 
the masses.? Thanks to its opponents 
from diverse quarters, capitalism has 
acquired the resilience to adapt itself 
to changing conditions and displays 
an intrinsic ability to outmanoeuvre 
competing ideologies and coopt its 
most radical opponents. Obviously, it 
has an enormous staying power that 
has consistently sustained its potential 


(c) relationship between wage labour and capi- 
tal characterized by a melange of conflict and 
cooperation and. (d) an in-built drive to stimu- 
latethe process of'accumulation and reproduc- 
tion of capital. 

2. George Soros, “Тһе Capitalist Threat’, The 
Atlantic Monthly, February 1997, pp. 45-58. 


to operate ona global scale. In the light 
of these observations it is possible to 
discern certain major trends in inter- 
national relations under globalization 
as follows. 


T. impactofthe process of globali- 
zation could be appraised at three dif- 
ferent levels, i.e. global, regional and 
state. Admittedly, these levels are 
interconnected — the dividing lines 
between them being drawn for sheer 
analytical convenience. At the global 
level, globalization is likely to forcea 
multiplicity of social organizations 
across nations, states, civilizations 
and continents to coexist in a com- 
pressed space. In essence, globaliza- 
tion would eventually build the world 
into a single space by constructing 
diverse patterns of social relations 
across distances. Such togetherness, 
in its turn, would be pregnant with the 
possibilities of varying and complex 
forms of multilateral cooperation as 
wellas conflict. 

For instance, new forms of 
cooperation are already conspicuous 
through the operations of trans- 
national conglomerates which coordi- 
nate their activities across states. The 
main strength of these gigantic orga- 
nizations can be perceived in the 
growing significance of intra-firm 
trade. The functioning of trans- 
national firms has been facilitated by 
financial deregulation which in turn 
has stimulated the flow of foreign 
direct investments (FDI) on the one 
hand, and mobilization of capital and 
currency and capital markets on an 
unprecedented scale, on the other. 

The phase of globalization as 
itunfolds would also witness the rise 
of transnational regimes and move- 
ments. Some of the existing trans- 
national regimes such as the World 
Trade Organization (WTO), the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF), the 
World Bank and the nuclear regime 


* 


upholding the banner of Compre- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) are 
already operating in full swing. ` 

In general, the growth of 
transnational regimes would be 
accompanied by the proliferation of 
transnational movements. The latter 
would primarily be shaped by the 
growing strength of inter-societal 
networks across the world. Such net- 
works would pave the way for the 
emergence of international or global 
civil society that would obviously 
function withouta global state. Infact, 
issues like the protection of human 
rights and environment, prevention of 
child labour, women's emancipation, 
poverty alleviation, and prevention 
of cross-border terrorism as well as 
internationalization of crime are 
already binding people the world over 
in rudimentary forms of transnational 
movements. 


T. phase of globalization, para- 
doxically, is witnessing the growth of 
regionalism and the consequent 
advent of regional organizations. The 
old regional organizations-are being 
adapted to new conditions while new 
ones are getting formed. Evidently, 
the response to globalization at the 
regional level can be well appraised 
by understanding the nature and 
functioning of diverse regional orga- 
nizations all over the world. Any 
worthwhile analysis of the function- 
ing of organizations like the European 
Union (EU), the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA), the Asso- 
ciation of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), the Southern African Deve- 
lopment Community (SADC) and 
South Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperàtion (SAARC) amply illus- 
trates this proposition. 

| What is more, apart from pro- 
moting cooperation in economic, 
commercial and politico-strategic 
spheres, the states are also promoting 
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transnational religio-cultural organi- 
zations. The predominant role of the 
Organization of Islamic Countries 
(OIC) 1n West Asian and international 
alfairs isacase in point. 


` 


Кш the contemporary state is 
witnessing existential strains under 
globalization. The paradoxical predi- 
camentof the state could be placed thus: 
On the one hand, the state is the main 
agency through which agreements 
towards the promotion of transna- 
tional regimes and regional organiza- 
tions are being worked out. On the 
other, the transnational regimes and 
organizations almost carry the man- 
date through these agreements to cir- 
cumscribe the powers of the state to 
ensure their smooth functioning. 
Thus, organizations functioning at the 
global or regional levels do and will 
continue to impinge on state sover- 
eignty from above. - 
In addition, the state faces the 
challenge from intra-state conflicts 
from below. The rise of secessionist 
movements based on ethnic national- 
isminstates including Sri Lanka, Iraq, 
Iran, Canada, India, and Rwanda are 


cases in point. Similarly, the advent of 


Islam has disturbed the internal har- 
mony of states within the entire Mus- 
lim world. Most separatistor religious 
movements have internationalized 
their struggles. 

In substance, such struggles 
have offered space to local and inter- 
national forces to converge. There- 


fore, the growing significance of 


sub-national and transnational forces 
coupled with their alliances under 
diverse conditions and of different 
magnitudes, can cumulatively under- 
mine the pre-eminent role of the state 
in international relations. Evidently, 
the distinctions between what could 
be termed as internal — within the state 
boundaries — and external — outside 
the state boundaries — are inevitably 
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getting blurred in these processes: In 
view of these trends, we can proceed 
toexamine how India's foreign policy 
could meet these challenges under 
globalization. 

India has already started to 
entertain a vibrant and interactive 
relationship with the main trends 
under globalization. Such interactive 
involvement allows it to reorient its 
developmental alternatives as well as 
foreign policy. Carving out an imagi- 
native development strategy in the 
context of globalization is perhaps the 
major challenge before India. Acom- 
bination of certain compelling domes- 
tic as well as international factors 
virtually drove Indiato meet this chal- 
lenge by initiating the process of 
reforms 111991, 


F. instance, certain domestic fac- 
tors like the dismal performance of a 
large number of public sector units, 
depleting foreign exchange reserves 
leadingtoabalanceof payments defi- 
cit and growing cynicism about the 
inefficacy of any socialist order had 
brought the Indian economy to the 
brink of disaster. Moreover, with the 
disintegration of the former Soviet 
Union, India lost a dependable ally. 
For, India had consistently consoli- 
dated its mutually beneficial politico- 
strategic, economic and military 
ties with the Soviet Union over three 
decades. з 

Inthe light of its malfunctioning 
economy as well as the demise of the 
Soviet Union, India opted to revive 
its economy through reforms. Such 
reforms entailed various measures of 
liberalization and the consequent roll- 
ing back of the role of the state in the 
economy. Moreover, the reforms had 
to be made acceptable across a wide 
spectrum of political parties through 
consensus building in à democratic 
polity. The Rao regime straddled this 
path quite admirably. By now, practi- 


cally all the major political parties 
are willing to encourage private initia- 
live in business, contemplate closure 
of the sick public sector units and take 
appropriate measures to liberalize 
the Indian economy to encounter the 
phase of globalization. 

What is more, the state in India 
could deal quiteeffectively with inter- 


national regimes like the IMF and the ` 


World Bank while undergoing the ini- 
tial years of the phase of reforms. Ina 
word, India, by now, is poised to 
evolve its own form of welfare capi- 
talism ina world that has been almost 
eclipsed by capitalism as the major 
development paradigm. 

Admittedly, India is entering the 
phase of globalization without prepar- 
ing for it. Forinstance, certain glaring 
social realities such as neglect of pri- 
mary education, health care, socio- 
economic inequalities, including 
gender inequalitics and the virtual 
absence of land reforms on a signifi- 
cant scale are likely to have adverse 
impact on India's performance while 
it navigates through this phase. Des- 
pite these handicaps, India сап rise to 
the occasion by using the opportuni- 
ties thrown up to its advantage by 
searching the new pathways іп the 
following manner. ` 


A. the global level Indiacan evolve 
several ways to ensure its effective 
survival under globalization. To begin 
with, there is a growing trend to estab- 
lish large regional markets. Such mar- 
kets are being built through inter-state 
collaborations. Organizations like the 
EU, NAFTA and ASEAN amply illustrate 
this proposition. However, unlike 
theseorganizations, India constitutes 


alarge marketin itself. Hence itcould 


effectively relate to this global trend 
by constituting a single market out of 
several fragmented regional markets. 
Ifasub-continent wide regional mar- 
ketcan be formed in India by abolish- 


“ 


UE 


ing tariff and non-tariff barriers 
among states, India could emerge as 
a powerful country. 

Experts оп business like Prakash 
Hebalkar have strongly advocated the 
establishment of a national trade com- 
mission to attain this goal.? For, with- 
out internal single market India will 
notbeableto build a world class home 
market. Among the Third World coun- 
tries, India hasthe potential to become 
à world scale market. By building its 
emerging market on а world scale, 
India can open up its economy to new 
products and services. Thus, Indian 
consumers can also access advanced 
products and services at low prices 
which сап generate new jobs as well. 


F the upgrading ofthe Indian 
market to products and services would 
imply gaining access to new technolo- 
gies and attracting investments from 
industrialized countries. The trans- 
national firms are likely to be catalysts 
in providing new technologies and 
investments. Evidently, their role in 
terms of diverse domains, including 


joint ventures or participation in 


manufacturing products and build- 
ing services in India, will have to be 
worked out in greater detail. 
Furthermore, in arapidly shrin- 
king world India needs to step up its 
exports and recast its trade relations 
asa whole. In the sphere of export pro- 
motion India can concentrate on the 
export of services where it has distinct 
advantage due to sheer size of its 
trained manpower. For instance, well 
overa million professionals of Indian 
origin have played a pivotal role in 
theeconomies ofthe advanced indus- 
trialized countries. The trained man- 
power in India could às well be 
deployed to promote developmental 
goals of the developing countries by 


3. Prakash Hebalkar. "Open up the internal 
market. Business India. 8-21 November 
1993. pp. 149-50. 


initiating collaborative arrangements 
with a number of Afro-Asian coun- 
tries. Unfortunately, India has yet to 
utilize its full potential in the service 
sector. India’s trade and commercial 
ties, in general, need to be reoriented 


in the post Cold War world. In the. 


process of forging such ties India will 
have to'conceive a mix of change and 
continuity initsexternal policy. To put 
it tersely, forging and consolidating 
economic and commercial ties with 
post-Soviet Russia and the process of 
wooing the new regional markets like 
the EU will have to go hand in hand. 
The ties with the former arc already 
being seton the rails by Indo-Russian 


joint working groups. Promoting sub- 


stantive links with the EU countries 
would demand more proactive diplo- 
macy backed by sound research in the 
economic and commercial spheres. 


H... improving the prospects 
of'economic and commercial ties with 
the external world is inconceivable 
without developing an integrated 
ocean policy. India's foreign policy, at 
this juncture, musthavea well thought 
out maritime perspective. Indeed, in 
the light of the growing role of extra- 
regional powers in the Indian Ocean, 
a considerable rethinking is required 
about India’s strategic frontiers. Stra- 
tegic frontiers, according to Vishnu 
Bhagwat, define a nation’s interests on 
considerations of geo-politics, geo- 
strategy and geo-economics. 

- India will have to give up its 
obsession with immediate territorial 
boundaries and take an overall view 


of strategic frontiers to safeguard its” 


core interests.* India’s strategic fron- 
tiers cover almost all the significant 
regions of the Indian Ocean such as 
West Asia, (including the Persian 
Gulf), the Red Sea, the western litto- 
rals and the Pacific upto the South 


4. Sec the interview with Admiral Vishnu 
Bhagwat in The Hindu. 2 October 1998. 


China Sea. These strategic naval fron- 
tiers, in their turn, are going to influ- 


‘ence the course of India’s trade. 


I. promotion of trade and com- 


mercial ties with other countries is 


feasible only by boosting the energy 
security of the productive units. In order 
to bolster its energy security India will 
have to import oil, gas and down- 
stream products from either the Gulf 
states or other diversified sources like 
the Central Asian and African states. 


This would involve planned prepara-_ 


tion forsea transportation, Conscious 
efforts to promote friendly ties with 
countries like Iran that are located in 
the global energy heartland would go 
along way in protecting India's long 
termeconomic and strategic interests. 

Iran is only 500 miles away Irom 
India by the sea route. As a gateway 


to Central Asia, friendship with Iran. 


will help India in gaining access to 
Central Asian resources as well as 
markets. Moreover, there is astriking 
convergence of interests between 
India and 1гап about handling Pakis- 
tan sponsored terrorism. Pakistan's 
alleged support to Taliban in Afgha- 
nistan and the activities of Taliban 
backed militants in Kashmir have 
adversely affected the security inter- 


-ests of both countries. Under these 


circumstances, India and Iran can 


build new bonds in their pursuit of 


fighting cross-border terrorism. 
Like Iran, post-apartheid South 
Africa with its key mineral resources, 
size of market and strategic location 
on the Indian Ocean is another major 
country with which India needs to 
build an economic partnership. In 
fact trade between the two countries 
has already increased. In substance, 
the Indian Ocean region, its littoral 


_ States and their capacities to generate 


resources would determine India’s 
economic performance. Hence, the 
proposal to build an integrated policy 
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towards the Indian Ocean, accepted 
by the prime minister in 1997, needs 


tobe immediately implemented. Such’ 


a policy would provide a viable basis 
toinvest inthe navy. 

In addition to a maritime per- 
spective, India, as a pioneer member 
of the Non Aligned Movement (NAM) 
can take the initiative in mobilizing 
NAM as a forum to promote the deve- 
lopmental objectives of member 
countries. Admittedly NAM is far from 
being a homogeneous entity, yet itcan 
tackle some of the common economic 
problems of its members. For ins- 
tance, problems such as the stabiliza- 
tion of prices of primary commodities, 
the transfer of technologies, credit, 
loans and aid to developing countries 
on favorable terms, and the prevention 
of environmental degradation in the 
Third World could be handled if NAM 
members make a concerted effort to 
resolve them. 


T. NAM has to acquire an economic 
orientation to provide space for the ini- 
tiation of a North-South dialogue as 
well as South-South cooperation. 
After the Pretoria summit of 1998 
NAM is gradually acquiring an econo- 
mic thrust. By being anactive partici- 
pant in NAM, India would not merely 
strengthen such forums but gain sup- 
port of its members, in turn, to deal 
with major powers, forces and inter- 
national regimes. 

In tune with these policies at 
the global level, India can respond to 
the process of globalization at the 
regional level. In fact, India's policy 
towards its South Asian neighbours 
has a two-feld relevance. First, any 
worthwhile project of promoting 
regional cooperation is inconceivable 
without India's active participation 
because South Asia is predominantly 
an Indo-centric region. Second, as a 
corollary, it is only by consolidating 
cooperative ties with its neighbours 
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that India can contain secessionist 
movements, cross-border terrorism 
and diverse range of intra-state con- 
flicts within its frontiers. 


T. Gujral doctrine which believed 
in following a policy of non recipro- 
city towards the neighbouring states 
proved to be a good device in further- 
ing a cooperative ambience in South 
Asia. Certain importantdevelopments 
between 1996-98, such as the 30 year 
treaty between India and Bangladesh 
overthe sharing of Ganga waters, the 
Mahakali river treaty between India 
and Nepal and India'sinitiativeto sup- 
port road links between Nepal and 
Bangladesh illustrate this. Further- 
more, India took constructive meas- 
uresto promote intra-regional trade by 
supporting the idea of a South Asian 
Preferential Trade Area (SAPTA). It 
offered concessions on 500 consumer 
goods to the least developed countries 
and thereby supported countries like 
Bangladesh in their trade ventures. 
India also signed an investment pro- 
tection and promotion agreement 
with Sri Lanka in January 1997. 

Apart from offering financial 
assistance to Sri Lanka to rectify its 
trade imbalance, the Gujral regime 
unilaterally. reduced .tariff and 
removed all non-tariff barriers on 
70-80 products exported from Sri 
Lanka to India. In line with the Gujral 
doctrine, India took the bold step of 
removing quantitative restrictions 
on 2000 commodities to promote 
SAPTA during the July 1998 summit of 
SAARCheld in Colombo. 

Although trade and cooperation 
among the South Asian countries is 
almost negligible compared to regio- 


` nal organizations in the developed 


countries, it is with the growing net- 
works of cooperative ties that South 
Asian countries can tackle their deve- 
lopmental goals. However, organiza- 
tions like SAARC are constrained to 


function under the shadow of a con- 
flictiverelationship between Indiaand 
Pakistan. 

Indeed, Kashmir continues to 
be a perennial bone of contention 
between India and Pakistan. In order 
to gain possession of Kashmir, Paki- 
stan has resorted to sponsoring cross 
borderterrorism, mobilizing interna- 
tional forums and striking a military 
rapport with powerful states like the 
US and China. India, in turn, is bent on 
defending its control over the strategi- 
cally important state of Kashmir while 
serving its vital national interests. 


B. in the process of controlling 
the flow of drugs and arms, as also 
the activities of the terrorist outfits 
in Kashmir, India is constrained to 
deploy its scarce resources for secu- 
rity purposes. In fact, India had to 
constantly counter the challenge of 
secessionism in the North-East, Pun- 
jab and Kashmir since the eighties. 
The gravity of such secessionist 
threats could be minimized through 
dialogue with Pakistan on the one 
hand, and by initiating diverse coope- 
rative ventures between India and its 
neighbours, especially Pakistan, on 
the other. 

To conclude, India can encoun- 
ter the phase of globalization by con- 
stantly consolidating the phase of 
reforms and promoting trade related 
growth. This would subsume a revival 
of the relationship with Russiaas well 
as forging of new ties with emerging 
regional organizations like the BU. 
Also, an integrated policy towards the 
Indian Ocean would help India build 
new economic partnerships apart 
from bolstering its energy security. 
However, it needs to be underlined 
that in order to deal with international 
relations under globalization more 
effectively, India will have to under- 
take initiatives toenhance the prospects 
of South Asian regional cooperation. 


Evolving consensus 


LK. Gujral interviewed by Nandan Unnikrishnan 


Ina recent lecture you spoke of a need for a paradigm 
shift in development strategies among Asian countries, 
about the distribution of resources and noted that sev- 
eral leaders stressed that development has been verti- 
caland not horizontal. 

There was an interesting meeting convened by 
the UNDP in South Korea. Thirty nations participated 
fromAsiaand the Asia-Pacific. Interestingly, thisis an 
area largely in the grip of an economic recession. Be it 
Thailand, Korea, Malaysia or Indonesia, you can even 
include Japan in that and then jump over to Russia, you 
find a new situation. Why is it happening? For quite 
some time now the World Bank and the IMF have been 
formulating policies and advocating the concept of 
globalisation. Almost every party, every country, has 
been pushed into that paradigm. The results have 
caused concern; even the President of the World Bank 
has now said that it needs rethinking. 

"Thé main issue before us is what we mean by 
development. Until now we һауе been made to believe 
thatGDPand growth rates determine everything. It goes 
to the credit of UNDP that forafew years now ithas been 
focusing on human development and therefore has 
been talking of different paradigms — poverty allevia- 
tion, school education, housing, availability of drink- 
ing water and so on. A consensus prevails that the 
course we have been following is not conducive to the 
general well-being or happiness of the people as a 
whole. I know that it is not easy to move away from 
the free market paradigm because of vested interests 
to whom the market is both king and god. _ 


You just mentioned globalisation as an issue that has 
dominated the discussions of the past decade. But 
the problem we face ts that the priorities for India or 
Malaysia, CentralAsia or Eastern Europe may be dif- 
ferent. How do you make all this homogenous? 

No, priorities are not different, that’s the point. 

The reverse is true. The IMF and the World Bank have 
been trying to harmonise that and they have instru- 


. ments for doing it. But every country has a different 


ethos, every country faces different social situations. 
So, therefore, let's not try to harmonise. Let us try to 
understand and make policies and instead cut the 
cloth according to our needs, not ask the bodies to fit 
into the coat. 


How do you see India fitting into this concept of 


globalisation and where do we go from here? 

I'll go slightly beyond India. When the World 
Bank and IMF were set up, the general idea was that 
they would be instruments for the transfer of resources 
from the developed to the developing countries. It is 
now beyond doubt that the reverse is happening. The 
moment you free the market, the moment you open up 
the transfer of resources, you suddenly find money 
moving out. Japan is witnessing the same thing now. 
If Indiahas to an extent been saved, itis because of our 
conservative outlook and our cautiousness. I'm not 
saying we should not modernize our economy; ] am 
all for it. At the same time I think we did the right thing 
by not opening up capital account convertibility, 
although there has been immense pressure for doing so. 

Similarly, when you globalise your stack 
exchange market. On the face of it, it looks attractive 
because people come and buy shares. They don’t buy 
shares because they want to help you, they buy shares 
because the market rises. But the moment the market 
falls they are the first to sell and. get out. The money 
goes out because we do not have a cooling period. 


But in what direction? What do you think should he 
done? Should we pull away from globalisation? 
Kindly keep one thing in mind. It is not whether 
we should do this or that; we must put our heads 
together, first internally. What is the social scene? What 
is happening to the poverty sector? After 50 years of 


_ freedom, we have to ask ourselves this question. Of 


course, we are happy that we have been able to create 
a sizeable middle class. Its estimates vary —some peo- 
plethink that 30-35 % of the population has entered the 
middleclass. It’s a wonderful thing. And Thearthat with 
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joy. At the. same time, any responsible person has to 


think of those 60-65% people who are nota part of the 
middle class. How do we transport them into the mid- 
dleclass? And now anestimate is also being made about 
how many people in India are still left in destitution, 
not poverty. I mean, I draw a line between destitution 
and poverty. 


Another thing is that the middle class is a very . 


good institution. Generally it helps stabilize society. 
But one also has to guard against the risks and the dan- 
ger that it corners the entire benefits. If more money is 
spent on car manufacturing, less is spent on mass trans- 
port. These are the difficulties that we are confronted 
with. The present.situation or the present working 
system of globalisation has not given all-round satis- 
faction. 


Isthere a breakdown of consensus on foreign policy in 


India? 


The issue is basically related to the nuclear tests. 
Just this morning we had a meeting of the consultative 
committee with the prime minister in the chair. This 
question was raised and it links with, for instance, my 
refusal to sign the CTBT. What did I do at that time? 
Before going public I consulted every political party, 
and not just once. As the debate progressed the world 
over, the present prime minister was consulted more 
often than anybody else. Notonly didIconsultformally, 
1 shared documents with him and on quite a few occa- 
sions I modified my stance to carry the nation with-me. 

Let us forget fora minute whether the present nu- 
clear policy is good or bad, That can be examined sepa- 
rately ‘but I think if you recall the last parliamentary 
debate, it was clear that the entire nation was not 
going along with it. It was-a matter of concern. It is a 
matter of concern that no effort is being made even now. 
Why is it not done? My general suspicion is that party 
credit is more important than national credit. Once you 
get into that mode of thinking, then difficulties arise. 
Every foreign policy is the foreign policy of a nation 
and not of a party. Second, if you take an attitude that 
foreign policy is predominantly the policy of a party 
then after a few years your policy may change. Conti- 
nuity will collapse, and if I may put it'squarely, neither 
your friends nor your foes will know when you are 
goingtochange yourstance. 

India's strength has been one of continuity aid 
this has been achieved because of consensus. 
Jawaharlal Nehru must be given credit for this. You 
may recall that in his days every public meeting, be it 
ina village orin town, would be conducted by him as a 
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study circle. That was a legacy from the freedom 
struggle itself, because the freedom struggle had left 
a legacy of consensus. Once we part from that the 
nation will become weaker and not stronger. 


Now that the nuclear tests have been conducted, what 


pu uda idt | 2 


- Talks ае goin gon bétweeh the gover 'rnniení and 


~ Americans but they àre covered in a shroud of 


silence. One does not know what they are.discussing: 
Icanunderstand they cannot make it public. But I can- 
notunderstand why they do not tell anyone of us. Even 
when the tests were conducted, 1 am not saying itas a 
complaint, though I was in charge a couple of weeks 
earlier, I learnt about it on TV. They didn't even have 
the courtesy of informing us, leave alone sharing it. I 
can understand you cannot tell before the test. | see no 
reason why the PM did not share the information after 
thetests. EverywhereIhave said, let us not discuss the 
tests, let us discuss nuclear роПсу because, after all, 
thetestisachild ofa nuclear policy. Why did Indiahave 
to do it? We all know the answer and in all humility, I 
think the government of Indiais sleeping. | 


Well, there is another problem and that is the economic 
recession inthe country. Do you think this in any sense 
is affecting our diplomatic manoeuvrability at this 
stage when we are engaged in talks with the United 
States and have restarted а with Pakistan 
on several issues? І 

The main point is that there i is, to an extent, 
resistance to talks from outside. Only last week | was 
in Tokyo, Eversincethe tests the Japanese government 
has refused to talk to India. I think I was the first 
Indian whom their PM, foreign minister and finance 
minister met. That was breaking ofthe ice. This wasn't 
a compliment to me. Therefore, | wouldn't try to 
present it that way. But I think effort has to be made, 
preferably by enlarging the track twoapproach, so that 
you are able to talk to the people, the newspapers, the 


editors, to go out and talk to politicians. The difficulty - 


of the present situation is that the government of India 
has nottriedtocreate aconsensus here. The manpower 
at its disposal is limited. It only wants to send two or 
three persons who are in its close circle. | have all 
respect for them. But the effectiveness gets reduced. 
Therefore, there are not many people in India, who 
really know, ona personal basis, many people outside. 


Isn't that.also true of most governments? To an extent 
is this not part of the system of political patronage? 


No, itis not political patronage. When I requested 
A.B. Vajpayee to go to every UN session, or when 
Narasimha Rao sent him to the human rights confer- 


ence or when Narasimha Rao sent me to various places, 


we were presenting the united face of India. That is how 
India should work; that has been India's style. 


Well, talking of presenting a united face to the world, 
we saw the Gujral doctrine at work in the neighbour- 
hood during your time as foreign minister and subse- 
quently as PM. The BJP came into power and appears 
to be moving away from that policy. Recently, the talks 
have restarted between India and Pakistan. Do you 
anticipate substantial progress in this process? 

The Gujral doctrine that you talk of remove my 
name from it if it bothers you — was a neighbourhood 
policy of the post-Cold Warera when India has to think 
in terms of the region. Every major country is think- 


ing in terms of its region —the Ешорбаг | Uiiión ог" 
ASEAN. Only after making a'placé in- this région first: 


can we really take off. So my neighbourhood policy, 


like every foreign policy, had self-interest in mind. . 


Indiacan play a big role in the world, if our neighbours 


go with us, and they were earlier. Of course, there was: 
Some difficulty with Bangladesh for 30 years; but we ` 


were able to resolve it. So also with-Nepal. We were 
able to win back the confidence of Sri Lanka, and we 
had broken ice with Pakistan. 

1 don’t say we had arrived somewhere. The long 
history of India and Pakistan isfull of difficulties. We 
must not expect quick results. I am happy that we are 


talking to each other. This by itselfisa good thing. And ' 


therefore, whether this round succeeds, or the next 
round succeeds, or whether the 20th round'succeeds, 
we must go on talking. patiently. India-Pakistan rela- 
tions will never bean event, they are more a process. : 


How do you see our relations with the US and China? 

_ China is ourneighbour, so lét me start with that. 
We had some difficulties with China. The '62 war and 
all that... [think we have once again engaged each other. 
After several rounds of talks, our borders are now more 
tranquil than in the past: We both haver educed ourarms 
strength on the borders. Of late, after the tests, there 

have been some diffi iculties, Pur aope we will quickly 
getoverthem. : 


You see, two things can never be changed: nei- 


ther history nor geography. We are neighbours for all 
timestocome. And therefore we сап be of help to each 
other. There are several things which-are positive in 
China, their rate of growth has been much faster than 


бл 


ours. But there are several things that are strong in 
India. The participation of the people, the entrepre- 
neurial class which we call the middle class. These are 
very strong points for us. I think we will quickly get 
over this hiccup in India-China relations and find the 
same path on which we were proceeding. As for Paki- 
stan, Idon'tthink anybody in Pakistan believes thatani- 
mosity with India is good for them. Nor do we. | think 
people have better sense, and given their faith in the 
region, SAARC is a very important institution for the 
future. I think our relations with Pakistan and other 
neighbours will improve a great deal as we lay greater 
emphasis on SAARC. 


Sir, youmentioned China and Pakistan, but what about 
the United States — how do you see our relationship 
today? 

20 Our relationship with the United States had 


| improved i in the past ‘There liàve been some difficul- 
“ties on ‘nuclear policy. But I think that we both under- 


stand each other’s dilemmas. 


Do you think we will succeed in per. suadin g the world 
toadjusttoanuclear India? 

Yes, provided we persist with what we are 
saying and what we are saying is that we want a 
de-riuclearised world, we want no nuclear weapons 


anywhere and we believe that. We must also say and ` 


repeat that we do not want proliferation. Proliferation 


has been doné by those who’ ve signed the NPT, not by ` 


us. India's record on that has been very good. Never 
hesitaté from getting into discussions and conferences. 


The world is willing to listen.” 


"Whatdo you think is the most significant event of 1998 
‘and what do you think is the most important priority 


for India, asalso for the world, in 1999? 

-* 1999 willbethethresholdofthe next millennium. 
When we metin Korea, the agenda was how do we view 
the next millennium. I will not repeat what I ve already 


told you. So we said letus do two things from here. One, 


callasimilar meeting of all the political parties and state 
chief ministers as also all the leaders to find a shared view 
of the next millennium. Second, in May next year, we 
will receive the report on human development in South 
Asia. We’ ve all agreed that a conference of South Asian 


' countries be called to unitedly spell a vision for the new 


millennium. When we have tocarry anation with us then 
this isthe only way, that together we spell out our vision. 
We all have our own views, but let us state them openly 
and see what comes of it. 


е 
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Framework for the future 


SATISH KUMAR 


External Challenges 


INDIA, after 50`уеагѕ of indepen- 
dence and despite acquiring the status 
of a de facto nuclear weapon state, 
cannotclaimto bea power of any con- 
sequence. Its achievements have not 
had their due impact. Much of the 
explanation lies in a lack of requisite 
economic growth, social disunity and 
political instability. Butthe absence of 
an imaginative leadership and lack of 
a structure of decision-making based 
on essential inputs and expertise also 
accounts for the drift in foreign policy. 

Theend of the Cold Warchanged 
India’s geopolitical environment, as 
also of most other major nations of 
the world. The collapse of the Soviet 
Union was a major blow in terms of 
both diplomatic and strategic support. 
The space vacated by. ће Soviet 
Union was sought to be filled by 
China, both inthe region as wellas on 


the global stage. China had mean- 


while established itself as a power 
with apre-eminenteconomic status in 
thelastquarterofthe 20th century. The 
United States which emerged as the 
sole superpower from the Cold War 


therefore thought it necessary to woo 
China so that it could play the role of 
ayes-man in the Security Council, and 
also help perpetuate the N-5 nuclear 
hegemony inthe world. 

This configuration of a weak 


Russia and a more confident China. 


willing to collude with the United 
States was hardly conducive to Indian 
interests. The result was the gradual 
evolution of highly constrictive inter- 
national regimes. India had already 
shown lack of. direction through its 
totally confused attitude during the 
Gulf war of 1991. But the global 
conference on environment and deve- 
lopment which took place in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1992, and the Uruguay 
Round of trade negotiations which 
ended in Marrakesh in 1994, totally 
exposed the weakness of India and 
its likes. (Ontheseenvironmental and 
trade issues, Chinatoo was on the los- 
ing side.) қ 
However, the culmination of 
American efforts to create an interna- 
tional system which would perpetuate 
itsdominancealong with its allies, and 
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deny opportunities of growth to other 
emerging powers, was an indefinite 
extension of the Non Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) in [995 and the adoption 
ofthe Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(ствт) in 1996. Both these develop- 
ments took place because of the con- 
nivance of the United Kingdom and 
France and the collusion of the Rus- 
sian Federation and China with the 
United States. A large number of mid- 
dle powers in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America endorsed these western 
initiatives either because they were 
cajoled to do so or because they thou- 
ghttheireconomic and strategic inter- 
ests would be best served by not 
opposing the United States. 


a 


W.. the global environment that 


took shape in the first five.years after 
the Cold War was suffocating, the 
developments in the neighbourhood 
too were not encouraging. Pakistan, 
under the cover of its nuclear weapon 
capability which it had acquired 
with China's help by January 1987, 
launched a proxy war in Kashmir in 
1988-89. The United States, which 
knew that Pakistan had acquired a 
nuclear weapon capability, invoked 
the Pressler Amendmentto deny eco- 
nomic and military aid to Pakistan 
only in 1990, after Soviet troops had 
withdrawn from Afghanistan in 1989. 
After a brief period of indifference, 
the United States again found itself 
supporting Pakistan when Pakistan's 
Inter-Services Intelligence (181) laun- 
ched the Taliban militia in Afghani- 
stan in 1994. 

At stake was access to Central 
Asia whose gas and oil pipelines 
needed alternative routes to the South, 
Eastand West. Butthe combined help 
of Pakistan; Saudi Arabia and the 
Unites States enabled the Taliban 
militiato make rapid strides and cap- 
ture the entire territory of Afghanistan 
upto Mazar-e-Sharif by August 1998. 


The consolidation of a fundamenta-, 


listIslamic regime in Afghanistan was 
bad enough for India, butits ominous 
implications became visible when the 
number of militants of Afghani origin 
in Kashmir suddenly increased in 
1998. 

Central Asia had been a zone 
of friendship within the generally 
friendly perimeters of the Soviet Union. 
The break-up of the Soviet Union 
exposed this region to strategic pres- 
sures from the West. India enjoyed tre- 
mendous residual goodwill in this 
region from the days of the Soviet 
Union. Despite initial overtures from 
the leaders of Central Asia, India 
failed to translate this goodwill into 
concrete economic and strategic rela- 
tionships. This space was gradually 
filled by the West and to some extent 
by China. But the cultural and religi- 
ous vacuum created by the exit of Rus- 
sia became an open invitation to the 
fundamentalist influences from the 
South. Wahhabism has been recogni- 
zed as the most potent threat to the sufi 
and secular traditions of this region. 
The success of the Taliban militia in 
Afghanistan only lends credibility to 
this threat. In the process, itcreates an 
additional obstacle to the pursuit of 
Indian objectives in this region. 


E in this survey of Indià's stra- 
tegicenvironmentsince the end of the 
Cold War, one may refer to the state 
of the Non Aligned Movement (NAM). 
This movement served as an anchor 
for major countries of the South to 
project their interests in the global fora 
where they were disadvantaged vis- 
a-vis the North. The gradual inroads 
made into the power structures of 
these countries of the South by 
wealthy countries of the North shook 
the foundations of South-South unity. 
Since 1989, most of the leaders of the 
South were in any case at their wits 
end as to how to redefine their role 


in the post-Cold War world. Their 
capitulation came when in 1995 they 


acceded to an indefinite extension of 


the NPT, and in 1996 on signing the 
dotted line with regard to the CTBT. 
Therefore, when India faced the NAM 
summitin Durbanin September 1998, 
the sailing was rough, whether it 
was on She question of Kashmir or the 
nuclear tests of May 1998. 


W... Indiaconducted its nuclear 


testson || and 13 May 1998, it wasat 
once an act of defiance and fulfill- 
ment. It wasadefiance of the interna- 
tional community which had imposed 
a hostile regime on India intended to 
curb its natural potential. It was the 
fulfillment of a national dream about 
which a consensus had developed in 
the previous three years. Irrespective 
of the immediate political motives of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (ВІР), the 
ruling party at the centre which took 
the decision, the nation reacted with a 
sense of pride and renewed confi- 
dence. The pride flowed from the 
demonstration oftechnological capa- 
bility. The confidence emanated from 
the ability to take on its adversaries. 
Unfortunately, however, the 
political leadership of the country did 
notrise to the occasion. After the sub- 
dued euphoria of the first few days, the 
leaders of political parties other than 
the ruling party started wobbling. 
Most of them reacted to this momen- 
tous event in partisan terms. And this 
despite the fact that it was only the left 
parties which were opposed to nuclear 
tests on grounds of principle. The rul- 
ing party on its part failed to devise a 
mechanism of consulting other parties 
on how to develop a post-nuclear 
national response. Nor did itutilize the 
abundant non-official expertise in 
projecting India’s position abroad. 
The result was that the country 
found itself divided and on the defen- 
sive on the most vital issue of national 
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security. Given the extent of defiance, 
it was natural for the: status-quoist 
powers to condemn India. But if India 
had responded more unitedly and 
decisively, the condemnation would 
have lost much of its edge. Thé politi- 
cal leadership thus failed the nation. 
The failure of political leader- 
ship to give direction was more criti- 
cally evident in shaping a response to 
the demand for signing the CTBT. On 
this issue, though, the ruling‘party 
deserved blame. Its own lack of expe- 
rience and expertise was compounded 
by an absence of a. viable decision- 
making structure. And yet,the ruling 
party could have helped matters if it 
had kept consultations with key fig- 
ures in other political parties and not 
allowed too many voices to speak on 
the subject on behalf of the govern- 
ment. | f 


I. world politics today, neither align- 
ment nor non-alignmentare dominant 
features of national behaviour. Inter- 
national relations between every two 
major nations are conducted on the 
basis of mutuality of interests. In most 


- cases, they run on two parallel tracks 
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of conflict and cooperation. Either of 
the two tracks could acquire saliance 
in a given situation when juxtaposed 
with relations with a third nation. The 
process is often described as engage- 
ment, as against indifference, isola- 
tion, or prolonged hostility. , 

India has to pursue a policy of 
‘engagement’ with all major nations 
of the world. But there must be a 
framework, asense of direction within 
which tliis policy should be pursued. 
The direction would be provided by a 
set of objectives. The foremost objec- 
tive of Indian foreign policy inthe 21st 
century should be to contribute to the 
evolution of amultipolar world. Asec- 
ondary objective should be to strive 
towards the creation of a democratic 
world order. While India's relations 


External Challenges 


with major powers like the Russian 
Federation, China, the United States, 
and the other members of the power 
cluster called the G-8, would have to 
beconducted in accordance with these 
two objectives, India's relations with 
its neighbours would have to be gov- 
erned in pursuitofthethird objective, 
namely, safeguarding Indian security. 
And the maximization of India's eco- 
nomic interests in a globalized world 
should constitute the fourtlrobjective. 
These objectives are not mutually 


. exclusive. They overlap and inter- 


mesh. In fact, the first two are subser- 
vient to thé lasttwo. 


l. pursuit of the first objective, i.e., 
the creation of a multipolar world, it 
is necessary for India to pay special 
attention to its relations with the Rus- 
sian Federation. Geopolitically speak- 
ing, Russia is India's most obvious 
strategic partner. In the past, India has 
benefited greatly from Russia's diplo- 
matic support, and its contribution to 
India's defence build-up to the extent 


of 70 percent or more of its total сара-` 


bility. After the Cold War, eventhough 
there was a short period of mutual 
indifference between the two coun- 
tries, their cooperation iri the field 
of defence has been significantly 
increased. And yet, cultural and poli- 
tical exchanges are nowhere near-the 
level they used (о фе during the Cold 
War days. 

There is also a need for conti- 
nuous and vigorous interaction in 
economic and technological fields. 
Russia, despite the retreat of com- 
munism, is a value-oriented power. 
Unlike the United States it does not 
conduct international relations only to 
seek economic or strategic advan- 
tages. Despite its temporary economic 
disarray, it has the potential to check- 
mate American aggressiveness, or 
resist American military pressures in 
any part of the world. India, therefore, 


ts 


must do everything possible to boost 
Russia's stature in the world. Russia 
must remain as one of the pillars of a 
multipolar world. ` 
Next to Russia, China has the 
potential to checkmate America's 


hegemonistic tendencies and thereby > 


contribute to the évolution of a multi- 
polar world. India's relations with 
China have been on‘the upswing ever 
since Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's 
visit to Beijing in December 1988. 
Even if the progress in normalization 
of relations, particularly on the bound- 
ary question, has been slow, there 
must be a realization on: both sides 
that improvement is of mutual inter- 
est. The setback caused by India's 
nuclear tests was to be expected, regar- 
dless of when the tests took place. 
Before the tests, China refused to'con- 
sider India as worthy of talking to on 
the nuclear question. After the tests, 
hopefully, sooner or later, China will 
agree to talk to India on confidence 
building measures in the nuclear field. 


Т... is considerable commonality 
of interests betwéen India and China 
on global issues pertaining to trade 
and environment. So far there has 
been regulardialogue between thetwo 
countries only on bilateral issues. Ц 


моша be useful for India to involve 


China in adialogue on trade and envi- 
ronmental issues on an ongoing basis. 
China will continue to oppose India's 
recognition as a nuclear weapon 
power in terms of the NPT and India 
being given a permanent seat in the 
Security Council. China will also 


continuéto help build Pakistan's mili- 


tary capability, both nuclear and con- 
ventional. But, none of these should 
restrain India from a continuing dia- 
logue with China on bilateral a8 well 
as global issues. ` 

The third niajor power with 
which India must maintain good rela- 
tions is the United States. The United 
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States is not only the most powerful 
country but also India's largest trade 
partner and investor. The United 
Statesevokes admiration and angerin 
equal measure in mostcountries ofthe 
world. India is no exception. In the 
long run, all would like to do business 
with it. 


6... World War II, the United 
States has tried to prevent the rise of 
new powers. Now it is India's turn to 
be at the receiving end. The Indo-US 


dialogue which started after India’s. 


nucleartests and has gone through five 
rounds or so 1$ a process by which the 
United States is getting acclimatised 
to India's new status. India has some 
inherent advantages which cannot be 
ignored. Its large market with a 300 
million purchasing class, its vast in- 
vestment potential as an emerging 
economic power, and its democracy 
run on the basis of the rule of law, are 
assets which acommercially minded 
nation like the United States would 
value. 

It would therefore be advisable 
for India to maintain considerable 
resilience in its dialogue with the 
United States. Whether it is the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty, or the Fis- 


~ sile Material Cut-off Treaty, or the 


deployment of nuclear weapons, there 
is no need to yield to American pres- 
sures and compromise on India’s 
basic interests. India’s principled 
stand on weapons of mass destruction, 
that.it has the right to possess them 
to meet its security threats until they 
are completely eliminated from the 
world, has met with wide appreciation 
in non-official American circles. It 


will ultimately stand the test of time. . 


Meanwhile, there is no substitute for 
engaging America in the pursuit of 
those goals where Indo-US interests 
do notcollide. А 
The next set of objectives рег- 
tains to the.creation of a democratic 


world order. This has been one of 
India's goals since independence. So 
far the Non Aligned Movement was 
supposed to be a major instrument of 
achieving this goal. For reasons stated 
earlier, NAM is no longer capable of 
performing this role. Alignment and 
non-alignment are no longer mean- 
ingful frameworks. Rhetoric, which 
has been a hallmark of the NAM style, 
must bereplaced by action. | 

А democratization of the world 
order necessitates restructuring the 
composition and procedures of the 
Security Council and the Bretton 
Woods institutions. This cannot be 
broughtabout by votes in the General 
Assembly. What is needed is adisper- 
sal of economic and military power 
which is presently concentrated in the 
G-8. This can be done by a two-fold 
strategy. One, regional economic 
organizations in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America should be strength- 
ened. Two, they shoald prepare well 
for effective bargaining on trade and 
economic issues in organizations like 
the WTO (World Trade Organization). 
No quick results, however, should be 
expected in this endeavour. 


6... g Indian security con- 
stitutes the third objective. ‘Security’ 
is a comprehensive-concept. Here, 
however, we are concerned with secu- 
rity threats from known external 
sources, namely, China and Pakistan. 
The question of China has been dealt 
with earlier. Brief comments on Paki- 
stan, Afghanistan and Central Asia are 
called for. | 

: War between Indiaand Pakistan 
is completely ruled out, particularly 
after the nuclear tests of May 1998. 
Options for the resolution of Indo-Pak 
disputes, whether on Kashimir or other 
issues, are therefore severely limited. 
This is well realized in Pakistan as 
well. A recourse to dialogue is una- 
voidable. The so-called composite 


dialogue held between the two coun- 
tries in October-November 1998 was 
not entirely without gains. This was 
the first such exercise after the nuclear 
tests. | 

Pakistan needs time to put its 
own house in order and develop a 
national consensus on rapproach- 
ment with India. That is why cven the 
limited gains in the dialogue on trade 
and economic cooperation were not 
publicly admitted by the Pakistani 
delegation. The significance of the 
nuclear tests has yet to sink into the 
Pakistani psyche. Pakistani decision- 
makers still-want to prove the point 
that India-Pakistan disputes cannot 
be resolved without third party medi- 
ation. Therefore, while being watch- 
ful, India must exercise patience 
with Pakistan and continue the dia- 
logue. 


has been without any influence 
orrole in Afghanistan ever since 1979. 
The recent victory of the Taliban 


militia over more than 90 per cent of 


Afghanistan’s territory has over- 
whelmingly negative implications for 
India. One of the abject failures or 
lapses of Indian policy was illustrated 
by the fact that even when Mazar- 


e-Sharif was temporarily captured - 


by the Taliban in May 1997, India, 
along with Iran, Russia, and the Cen- 
tral Asian states of Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan did notdoenough tocheck- 
mate their subsequent advance. India 
is facing the consequence of inaction 
in the form of Afghani militants in 
Kashmir. 

Whether the Taliban pheno- 
menon in Afghanistan is reversible 
is doubtful. What is, however, possi- 
ble is to build fortifications against 
its influence in Central Asia. The lead- 
ership of all the five states in Cen- 
tral Asia is extremely wary of the 
destabilizing effect that any Taliban 
advance would have on the whole 
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region. So far, Russia is the only out- 
sidecountry willingto makecommon 
cause with it. But Russia's role would 
beconfinedto providing military sup- 
port in terms of the Tashkent Treaty of 
May 1992. 

India, on the other hand, has a 
strong ideological affinity with Cen- 
tral Asia. This affinity is focused on 
safeguarding and strengthening the 
age-old sufi and secular tradition of 
the region. India has pursued this 


. objective through sporadic intellec- 


tual interaction, but what was needed 


маѕ а pérvasive Indian economic 


presence. There was also tremendous 
scope for India's help in the field of 
education, particularly in the primary 


' and secondary sectors. Unfortunately, 


however, India's capacity to exercise 
influence in this strategic hinterland 
has been constrained by a lack of 
strategy and will. Even now, India 
would do well to target economically 
weak areas which are specially ame- 
nable to fundamentalist influence, like 
the Ferghana valley, and play arole in 
their development. 

Lastly, there is the objective of 
maximizing India’s economic inter- 
ests which is largely a function of 
domestic policy, both political and 
economic. And yet, foreign policy is 
a major instrument of economic 
growth. Foreign policy plays this 
role in two ways. First, by working to 
create favourable international eco- 
nomic regimes through multilateral 
institutions, and second, by getting 
the best one-to-one deals through 
bilateral talks. Specific strategies in 
both respects have been discussed ear- 


.lierand need no elaboration. 


One may conclude by stating the 
obvious. Foreign policy can enhance 
domestic strength but cannot be 
treated as a scapegoat for domestic 
weakness. A good foreign policy can 
have a multiplier effect. Abad domes- 
tic policy can only lead to ridicule and 
rejection. 


External Challenges 


Rethinking the — 
fundamentals 


K.SHANKAR BAJPAI. 


ANexamination of issues, such as this 


publication-has undertaken, are of 


value primarily to the extent that they 
indicate ways of future improvement. 
The past isauseful teacher uptoa point 
and therefore needs looking at, but it 
is even more necessary to get back to 
the basics of what foreign policy imp- 
lies and requires. At the risk of seem- 
ing to underestimate the knowledge 
and understanding of our readership, 
let us recapitulateafew fundamentals. 

The ultimate purpose a coun- 
try’s foreign policy must serve is to 
enable its peoples to enhance their 
way of life on their land. This sets up 
two major objectives: national secu- 
rity and economic betterment; each 
of which, in turn, has to be sought in 
accordance with the constraints and 


: compulsions of two other factors: 


domestic politics andexternal interac- 
tions. The demands of each of these 
four principal determinants ofa sound 
foreign policy may conflict with each 
other. During the Cold War, for ins- 
tance, India's defence requirements 
called for close cooperation with the 
USSR, whereas it is at least arguable 
that our economic progress might 
have been better through greater 
cooperation with the West; similarly, 
the dangers to our territorial integrity 
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from outside needed far greater mili- 
tary expenditure than our domestic 
politics seemed to permit. The balan- 
cing of such varied and often com- 
peting pressures and requirements 
constitutes the primary task cı policy- 
makers who, moreovercan only func- 
tion effectively if they have апа, most 
importantly, share, an appropriate 
frame of reference. To understand 
how India’s foreign policy evolved, it 
is first necessary to understand what 
frame of reference the leaders of our 
newly independent country operated 
within. 


I the minds that were brought to bear 
on the evolution of the newly inde- 
pendent India's international position 
and relationships, several formative 
elements jostled for influence. The 
first was our inwardness. Borobudur 
and Angkor Wat notwithstanding, we 
have been isolationist throughout his- 
tory. Jambu Dwipa may originally 
have had cosmological significance 
but it also reflects our self-definition 
as an island cut off from all other lands. 
Even when independent India has 
been roaming the world as a great 
activist, our greatest desire has been 
to be left alone. 

Our experience of subjugation 
gave rise to three equally powerful 
tendencies: anti-colonialism, a pro- 
found aversion to power politics, and 
the insistence that only the right to 
think things out for oneself could give 
us complete independence. Mistrust 
of western powers was nurtured by the 


first two of these (along with fears of 


economic imperialism and neo colo- 
nialism) while in the third lay the seeds 
of non-alignment. 

Another major influence arose 
from the nature of our nationalist 
movement, specifically the teachings 
of Gandhi and the appeal of non vio- 
lence. This led us from the view that 
power-politics isevil,toan abhorrence 


of power itself. Again and again, our 
leaders of that time spoke out against 
bothas the cause of international con- 
flict. And since power was largely 
seen as military force, we deprecated 
the latter as an instrument for our- 
selves. (Though not articulated 
openly, the apprehension of a man on 
horseback surely reinforced this atti- 
tude, along with the supposition that 
expenditure on defence would come 
inthe way ofeconomic growth.) 

Nor should we fail to note the 
role of socialism. In the decades pre- 
ceding our independence its appeal 
was world-wide, more so to a colo- 
nised people whose principal friends 
and advocates were to be found 
among socialists. Apart from its theo- 
retical attractiveness; Marxism was 
seen asthe enemy of imperialism, and 
had the added value of providing cut 
and dried analyses of world develop- 
ments to people inexperienced in such 
matters — a complete frame of refer- 
ence in itself. 


М. least, every Indian had looked 
forward to independence as releasing 
our capabilities. The belief that our 
long-suppressed energies, talents 
and viewpoints could at last operate on 
the world stage, encouraged aconvic- 
tion that India had something new to 
offer in determining the interaction 
between states and the evolution of a 
new world. This was further encour- 
aged by the coincidental ending of the 


Second World War and the creation of 


the United Nations, when not only in 
India but the world overa spirit of ide- 
alism, of hope for an international 
order based on peace and justice flick- 
ered fora while. On the other hand, as 
we looked at the world around us for 
the first time through our own eyes, 
what loomed largest on its horizons 
was the threat of yet another major 
conflagration, containing among all 
its terrible consequences the destruc- 


tion of all our hopes for rapid eco- 
nomic development 


Q.. circumstances in which we 
became independent provided addi- 
tional inputs into ourearliest attitudes. 
The greatest influence came from the 
fact of Partition. For generations we 
had been told by our colonial masters 
that India was too marked by differ- 
ences of race, religion, language and 
so on to be able to remain one slate 
once we lost the cementing force 
which colonial rule had provided. Our 
nationalist movement, whatever the 
strands that constituted it, with the 
obvious exception of the Muslim 
separatists, challenged this as an 
imperialist divide-and-rule device. - 

We claimed fervently that we 
were all brothers who would become 
even more united leftto ourselves, but 
it is hardly in doubt that deep down 
there was a profound unease, the 
awful fear that however sincerely we 
believed in our.unity, however genu- 
inely we rejected the British argu- 
ments to the contrary, there might after 
all be enough to them to require par- 
ticular attentiveness to the mainte- 
nance of our unity. This underlying 
apprehension was to manifest itself 
most significantly in the domestic 
arrangements we wentin for with their 
emphasis on an over-mighty Centre, 
but it also influenced greatly our 
approach to foreign affairs. 

Partition not only strengthened 
our unspoken and, in the atmosphere 
of those times, unspeakable fears 
regarding our unity, it brought with it 
the still continuing problem of Kash- 
mir, the immediate effect of which 
was to make our leaders turn to the 
one instrument of state policy which 
they most denounced.The need for our 
military forces became quickly evi- 
dent when the fledgling government 
had to cope with the massacres and 
migrations accompanying Partition. 
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Its deployment in Junagadh, and more 
extensively in Hyderabad, were 
essentially police actions, but Kash- 
mir soon became a virtual war, rein- 
forcing both the need for our army and 
its reputation. Still, to our new lead- 
ers it seemed that military expenditure 


‘was contrary to our international 


pacificism, harmful to our economic 
development and, above all, danger- 
ous for democracy. 


D: ambivalence about the role of 
armed force in the exercise of state 
power was to become even more com- 
plex as time passed: the 1962 fiasco 
with China finally forced recognition 
of the need forastrong military force, 


“but old hesitations about the role of the 


military in our polity or our policy- 
making prevented the development 
of any mechanisms or systems for 
making strategic military thinking a 
part of governmental planning (while, 
oddly enough, our governments 
became increasingly prone to rely on 
armed force for the management of 
even domestic problems). The point 
of significance was that our leaders 
hoped to produce a method of hand- 
ling India’s external relations in which 
military capability was at adiscount. 
Allthis, then, provided the inputs 
that determined our attitude to the 
world, our sense of India’s place in it 
and of the contribution we should 


-make to it: an overwhelming concen- 


tration on Indiaas a world unto itself; 
inexperience in dealing with the world 
as it combined with a profound mis- 
trust of it;a particular suspicion of the 
only part of it that had entered ourcon- 
sciousness, namely the West; a predi- 
lection for socialism and therefore a 
hope, if not an established sense, of 
affinity with those elements in the 
world — writers and thinkers, political 
parties or states and government — in 
whom we saw a fellow-feeling; the 
belief that the world needed a new 
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message and that India could provide 
it; a special sense of mission in work- 
ing with other victims of colonialism 
to end it; fear of militarism in general 
and of the armed confrontation deve- 
lopinginthe world into which we had 
emerged, countering which was a high 
7 priority; aboveall the longing to be left 
alone to advance our economy and 
consolidate our Indian identity. 

After half a century, how differ- 
ently do we approach the very differ- 
ent world we have to deal with? Can 
it be objectively said that our frame of 

_reference has evolved, either to dis- 
card the inaccurate and the irrelevant 
or to take account of what is new or 
appropriate? Consider just one point: 
since the end of the Cold War, the most 
repeated platitude has been that 
now the prime determinant of fore- 
ign policy is economics. Is there any 
noticeable evidence that we actually 
put this theory into practice? Some 
might say ourentire liberalisation idea 
was such an attempt (or, as the more 
ideologically minded put it, we are 
selling out to the West), but in fact itis 
the inhibitions about liberalisation 
that show how once again the domes- 
tic situation is limiting the adaptations 
and new directions needed in foreign 

policy. 


C energy. Nothing is more 
vital to our future, to our survival no 
less than to our progress. In what ways 
is our foreign policy being allowed to 
optimise our energy supplies for the 
coming decades? Ourhandling of this, 
more precisely our dithering about it, 
illustrates perhaps the most significant 
change in our approach to foreign 
policy: instead of becoming more 
practical, purposeful or adépt, we 
have become increasingly subject to 
inexperience and uncertainty. 

India's political evolution has 
been one of Ше marvels of history. 
Going rapidly through the democra- 


tisation which took generations 
elsewhere, we have empowered the 
hitherto excluded elements of society 
to the greater long-term stability of 


our polity and society. The inevitable ` 


price is the ascendancy of parochial 
andever moreinward-looking consid- 
erations in policy-making . 


үү. have greatly expanded our 


defence systems and capabilities, but 
this does not betoken any increase in 
our comprehension of how the world 
works or how we should deal with it. 
It is indeed an example of our failure 
to improve our practice of statecraft. 
We have let problems reach a point 
where no solution is possible without 


“at least an initial use of force. This.is 
- most evident in our domestic life but 


is also an underlying weaknessin our 
approach to international affairs. The 
real role of power in the world is some- 
thing we have yet to come to terms 
with. Military strength is certainly an 
essential element, but as we always 
emphasise that too depends ultimately 


. on economic power; what we seem 


not to recognise is that anticipation, 
pre-emption, persuasion, ideas are all 
also crucial to the application of influ- 
ence which is part of the use of power. 

Which brings us to yet another 
aspect of India’s behaviour vital to any 
comprehension of its motivation: the 
things we did ordid not do, orthe ways 
in which we did them, were deter- 
mined not only by the elements that 
went into our frame of reference but 
by our habits of living and dealing 


. with each other. The former shape a 


country's foreign policy, the latter its 
diplomacy. There is much confusion 
about these terms, almost as though 
they are interchangeable. India's 
media commentators, who were to 
become the most outspoken critics of 
how India handled its external rela- 
tions, frequently poured scorn on our 
mistaken foreign policy when what 


2- 


they actually talked about were fail- 
ures of diplomacy. 

Broadly speaking, diplomacy is 
to foreign policy what tactics are to 
strategy, the attempts to give effect on 
the ground to the goals and routes 
thereto worked out by headquarters. 
If our foreign policy was worked 
out within the ideas, experiences 
and attitudes prevailing in our policy- 
making centres, our diplomacy was 
immensely conditioned by the ways we 
Indians behave ‘on the ground.’ And 
the key point is that we are notexactly 
at ease in dealing with each other, 
leading toadistinct awkwardness and 
frequent ham-handedness in dealing 
with outsiders. Worse still, our press 
and Parliament have no use for any- 
thing less than the most strident and 
extreme language, forcing us to shed 
the balanced and measured terms so 
essential to diplomacy. 


І has long been the fashion to blame 
most of our international drawbacks 
or set-backs on.our professional dip- 
lomats. There is room for improve- 
ment everywhere but as the principal 
instrumentfor our interaction with the 
world, our foreign service has not 
lacked either quality or expertise; the 
problem has been disuse. Nor have we 
developed the extra-governmental 
inputs so vital to healthy policy mak- 
ing. With some very impressive 
exceptions, public discussion of 
issues involving external relations, 
most specially strategic but also dip- 
lomatic, whether among legislators, 
academia dr the media, reflect an ama- 
teurism which is more ratherthan less 
 evidentingovernmentasa whole. 
A-perfectly valid case can be 
made that, whatever may be said about 
the rewards or advantages it has 
missed in various parts of the world, 
on the vital objective of national secu- 


rity, India has maintained its interests. 


pretty satisfactorily. Except for the ini- 


tial losses to China, and a few square 
miles in the Rann of Kutch, our terri- 
tory remains what we say it should 
be. We have withstood the worst that 
Pakistan has tried. Regardless of the 


pros and cons of our nuclear develop- 


ments, we are in a better position than 
ever before to protect ourselves, so 
why thecarping? 

The submission here is, that is all 
very well (and full of the debatable), 
but it does not lessen the main point: 
we are not only far from having that 
position in the world which our size, 
capabilities and talents ought long 
since to have earned us, we are actu- 
ally experiencing a diminution of our 
role and of our potential to serve our 
interests better. Most of this is due to 
non-foreign policy factors, but as the 
survey above was intended to bring 
out, we are also still largely stuck in 
the ideas and attitudes of our birth. 
Indeed in many ways we are even less 
ready to cope with the world as it is. 


Both the concepts and the mechanics ` 


of our foreign policy need up-dating. 
That will only come about if we first 
and foremost base our approaches on 
two realities: we must develop our 
self-confidence, and we must come to 
terms with the role of power in the 
world. 


1 passes all understanding why we 
are constantly afraid of outside forces 
undermining our independence; if 
America is not out to subvert us, the 
multinationals will take us over. 
Granted thatone ofthe worst legacies 
ofcolonisationis being robbed of self- 


confidence, surely by now we should 


have recovered. And sad though it . 


is, the world is unfair and unequal: 
power must exercise itself, and no 


amount of howling against it will . 


lessen its role. We must learn to live 


with itand to handle it. The alternative - 


is to be ever less relevant to the world, 
and to stagnate. І 
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THE FUTURE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS: A 


US-India Dialogue edited by Victoria L. Farmer. 


Proceedings of a conference held in Philadelphia, 
5-8 May 1997. CASI, 1998. 


IN the aftermath of India’s unexpected nuclear tests of 
I] and ІЗ May this year, Jaswant Singh’s paper, writ- 
ten for the Center for the Advanced Study of India- 
organised conference in May 1997 has more than mere 
scholarly value. Singh added a postscript in June 1998 
after India’s tests, and in view of his critical role as the 
Indian government’s chief negotiator on the nuclear 
issue, including in the ongoing Indo-US talks involv- 
ing US Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott, his 
expressed opinions are of particular significance. The 
CAS! dialogue, the second ina series, the first of which 
was sponsored by the Ministry of External Affairs, was 
sponsored by the US Department of Energy and the 
W. Alton Jones Secure Society Program. Participants 
on both sides included policy-makers and academics 
working on security issues. Significantly, on the Indian 
side, scholars with anti-nuclear positions were cons- 
picuous by their absence (with the singular exception 
of M.V. Ramanna, a post-doctoral fellow at MIT, who 
was only an observer). 

Jaswant Singh's paper was presented in absen- 
tia by S.K. Singh, former Foreign Secretary. Singh's 
paper is notable for its rather unusual reading of Indian 
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history which many, even of the Sangh combine, would 
find difficult to accept. He claims, for instance, that ‘its 
[India's] historical tradition was entirely bardic — oral,’ 
really. Later, however, he does concede a ‘recorded his- 
tory’ at least ‘from 326 BC, when Alexander prevailed 
over Porus.' But despite these, and other inconsisten- 
cies, a ‘pro-Hindutva’ bias remains. 

Thus the Revolt of 1857 is reduced *to the final 
overthrow of the Mughal Empire’ and ‘to the skir- 
mishes of 1857.’ This disregarding of the 1857 Revolt, 
which is not even termed а Sepoy Mutiny, as the colo- 
nial British historians dubbed it, is necessitated by 
Singh’s contention that during this period, i.e. from 
326 BC to 1857 ‘India “lost” to waves of aggressors, 
principally because the notion of the “territory” of an 
“Indian state” was just not there; nothing, therefore, 
had to be defended at all costs.’ Given Singh’s own 
origins, this latter statement is particularly surprising 
since the Rajputs, apart from their reputation as relent- 
less fighters, also had the tradition of jauhar, when their 
women committed mass suicide by throwing them- 
selves into pyres rather than risk capture. It is difficult 
to think of more resolute defence. 

Singh’s theorization, though in line with RSS the- 
ology, is problematic. Though, ‘A sense of [Indian] 
nationhood, predating the evolution of western nation 
states by many millennia, has certainly existed... 
Indian statehood has been episodic and only inciden- 


tal.’ Historically, there was ‘a failure toevolve an Indian 
state... |which] became the cause, in turn, of failing to 
dosoeven after Independence.” Furthermore, accord- 
ingto Singh, *thatsenseofnationhood...inIndia'scase, 
is in essence non-territorial.' So how did this nation- 
hood exist, without both territory and a state? Purport- 
edly through the existence of an ‘Indian civilization... 
| which was] entirely non-proselytizing.' While such 
arguments are common enough in RSS inspired circles, 
they remain unconvincing. If *patriotism, as an emo- 
tion toward thé nation, has always been in abundance,’ 
what was its subject, if neither a defined territory or 
demarcated geographical space, much less an existing 
state provided the basis for this national loyalty? 
Morcover, as is well known, pre-feudal India of cen- 
turies past was marked by parochial loyalties as the 
notion of an ‘Indian’ nation isa modern and relatively 
recent concept. 

Singh'sowh claims about Indian nationhood are 
part of his basic argument, that because of an absence 
of a territory and a state, India has ‘no inheritance 
of strategic thought.’ This is also due to the fact that, 
‘Because of our convictions about honour and 
chivalry...because of the absence of resolve to finish 
off the enemy when the opportunity arose, our adver- 
saries routinely got the better of India.’ The example 
of Prithviraj Chauhan’s battles against Shahabuddin 
Ghauri is cited, though history ts replete with contrary 
examples. Ashoka, appalled by the bloody devastation 
in the war against Kalinga in which thousands of the 
enemy were ‘finished off’, turned to Buddhism. But, 
disregarding all inconvenient history, Singh further 
claims that "in the Indian mind, shaped by a forgiving 
cultural milieu, war has always been regarded as an 
uncivil and undisciplined activity.’ In more modern 
times, ‘Ourconfusion with Gandhian pacifism, and the 
lure of the moral tones of nonalignment relegated stra- 
tegic thinking to an irrelevancy.’ 

Nowhere does Singh explain how the policy of 
non-alignment was devoid of any strategic thinking. 
Didn’t the builders of NAM consider it in their national 
interests to stay clear of the bloc rivalries characteris- 
tic of the Cold War? And weren’t the principles of 
Panchsheel enunciated at Bandung explicitly related 
to perceptions of national security interests? When he 
concludes that, ‘For India, state-centric perceptions, 
state influence, and sovereign national interests can be 
the only guideposts of policy,’ he is stating nothing new, 
much less revealing a profound insight. Singh can 
instead be faulted on his excessive focus on the state, 
ignoring popular aspirations and interests. In today’s 


world, it is clear that no state can be sure that it can 
oppress itsown people with impunity with no interna- 
tional intervention. And popularupsurges have shown 
their capacity to destabilise strongly entrenched 
states and regimes, as in the former Soviet Unton and 
Indonesia. 

But Singh’s major problem is nuclear policy. He 
is very critical of the lack of continued testing and the 
failure to weaponise after the 1974 nuclear tests: “Най 
we straight after conducted a series of other such tests 
and established clearly our ability, then it would have 
been easier to cope with all the confusion of subsequent 
years, and all the other difficulties.’ However, in his 
postscript of | June 1998, India's decision to develop 
its nuclear capability is explained by ‘the gradual 
deterioration of India’s security environment, princi- 
pally on account of nuclear and missile proliferation 


in its neighbourhood.’ Yet, India's becoming a nuclear 


weapon state is lauded as 'anendowmentto the nation, 
its due, the right of one-sixth of humankind.’ 

In all this, an analysis of what constitutes India’s 
national security in a changing world order, though 
promised by the title of the paper, is never even 
attempted. Though there are stray remarks about 
economic policy and a longer section about the necd 
for maximising self-sufficiency in energy, there is no 
attempt to examine non-military aspects of national 
security. This isastroublingasSingh'sexcursions into 
Indian history, as it indicates an approach to national 
security that is chauvinist, militaristand simplistic. 


Any hope that the proceedings of the CASI con- . 


ference at which this paper was presented would be sig- 
nificantly more informative and profound is quickly 
belied. C. Raja Mohan, for instance, dismisses much 
of India’s nuclear policy which he terms ‘disarmament 
fundamentalism'as derived from Nehru's *whims and 
fancies.’ He later suggests that the US recognise India 
‘as ade facto nuclear weapon state...leaving enough 
room for India to develop a credible deterrent posture 
as a political insurance against China,’ along with the 
resumption of ‘high technology cooperation with New 
Delhi’ which could form the basis both of a nuclear 


accord with India and ‘help build a stable balance of 


powerin Asia.’ Butas Amitabh Mattoo points out later, 
a national commitment to devote ‘huge resources as 
well asthe long-term political resolve needed to match 
China's nucleararsenal' is questionable. He agrees with 
P.K.Iyengarofthe Indian Atomic Energy Commission 
that, ‘India’s current policy of strategic ambiguity, by 
its very opaqueness and uncertainty, does offer an 
existential deterrent against China.’ 
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For Raja Mohan, as for other Indian advocates 
of nuclear weapons, since “Тһе revolution in military 
affairs, the application of information technology to 
warfare...is going to substantially strengthen the 
American lead overall the other powers...forthe Chi- 
nesc, Russians and even Indians, in the long term the 
value of nuclear weapons is going to be much greater. 
For them. ..even to stay in the league of the big boys, 
nuclear weapons become much more important than 
they were before.’ This encapsulates basic tenets of the 
nuclearist argument: nuclear weapons are a necessary 
ingredient of powerand thus essential to national secu- 
rity, because of the US's technological lead nuclear 
weapons would be required for at least as long as one 
can imagine, since a ‘collective security system’ nec- 
essary for global disarmament ‘is very difficult to 
structure,’ and therefore unlikely. Raja Mohan’s termi- 
nology, e.g., the need for India to stay with the ‘big 
boys’, reveals the masculinist and macho ideology 
behind nuclearism. 

To be fair, none of the American participants in 
the conference offer anti-nuclear or anti-realist argu- 
ments. Even if these are not accepted, these should at 
least be addressed. But that is the greatest failing in 
this entire discussion. If global disarmament is to be 
understood as more than an utopian and idealistic goal 
which the Raja Mohans can deride as ‘disarmament 
fundamentalism’, then the fundamental and exceed- 
ingly dangerous instability that the spread of nuclear 
weapons creates needs to be examined. The increas- 
ingly recognised and critiqued inadequacies of the 
dominant realist, theory of international relations, as 
well asof what India as recently as 1995 in its submis- 
sion to the International Court of Justice called the 
‘morally abhorrent’ theory of nuclear deterrence, need 
to be widely and comprehensively discussed. But not 
only are these issues wholly absent in the discourse of 
current policy-makers, but the obscurantist and chau- 
vinist mindset revealed in Jaswant Singh’s paper can 


only be most disturbing in a nuclear India. 


Kamal Mitra Chenoy 


INDIA TOWARDS MILLENNIUM edited by 
PR. Chari. Manohar, Delhi, 1998. 





THE evaluation, in a single volume of essays, af 
India’s performance as a functioning democracy over 
the past half a century of Independence is a daunting 
task. In fact, Padmanabha Ranganatha Chari, retired 
IAS officer turned academic, who has edited these 
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dozen wide ranging articles himself admits in his 
concluding remarks: ‘It is clearly impossible to reach 
definitive conclusions on socomplex and encyclopae- 
dic aquestion as India’s record over the last fifty years.’ 
Yet, the attempt is a creditable one, for it is more than 


- necessary to ruminate the past to prognosticate what 


the future holds for the country as it moves towards a 


` new millennium. 


Much like India’s balance sheet over the past 
five decades, the book too is a mixed bag. There are at 
least two outstanding contributions from T.C.A. 
Ramanuchari on the Constitution and G.K. Arora on 
the bureaucracy. Prem Shankar Jha, B.G. Verghese and 
P.V. Indiresan chip in with useful insights on the loom- 
ing economic crisis, the education mess and the tech- 
nology backlog. But the sections on political parties, 
foreign policy and security, culture and gender disap- 
point, lacking the perceptive sweep of the other essays. 

Ramanuchari argues with great perspicacity in his 
paper on the Constitution the need to liberate the guid- 
ing principles of independent India from the gross and 
often willful misinterpretation that has led to its present 
distortion. He quotes Heidegger to stress the importance 
of stepping back right to the beginning to reveal the 
‘noble vision’ of the Constitution which sought to 
secure and protect a social order in which justice would 


. prevail in all institutions of national life. Rejecting the 


recent tendency to blame the inadequacy of existing con- 
stitutional provisions as well as proposals to make fan- 
ciful changes, Ramanuchari makes a compelling case 
of giving the Constitution a fair trial in its true spirit. 

In sharp contrast Arora, in his ruthless dissec- 
tion of the Indian bureaucracy, questions the very 
foundational beliefs of the civil service. He argues that 
the demystification of the bureaucrat’s colonial image 
asthe supreme public protector is the only way out arid 
adds that because of new emerging political structures 
like panchayati raj, the process may already have 
started. ‘Once the halo of the keeper of the keys of the 
kingdom is withdrawn from the members of the canoni- 
cal order and the burden of the territorial imperative 


. placed firmly on the heads of the elected representa- 


tives, itis possibletoconsidernew beginnings, asserts 
Arora. He maintains that once the question of who has 
the power is out of the way, it would become easier to 
reorganise the bureaucracy according to the needs of 
modem India. 

Jha laments the wasted promise of India becom- 
ing an industrial power, laying the blame on the ina- 
bility of successive governments to adapt to a 
fast changing world economy and raising fears that 


— 


the country may well become a victim rather than a 
beneticiary of globalisation. Verghese points to the fun- 
damental mistake in education policy of indiscrimi- 
nately subsidising higher education as ‘development’ 
and treating primary education as ‘welfare’ which 
could wait. And, in his chapter looking back at 50 years 
of Indian technology, Indiresan gives example after 
example of how because of its own folly, the country 
repeatedly surrendered its technological advantages 
which could have been exploited in the global jungle. 

Significantly, many oftheessays trace the causes 
of the presentcrisis of the Indian state to mistakes made 
in the formative years of the Republic rather than to 
the more obvious misdemeanours by recent regimes. 
This belies the fashionable tendency these days among 
the chattering classes to lay the entire blame at the door 
of the present political class and bureaucracy. The 
book, therefore, is a timely reminder that the way out 
of the tunnel for India lies in making seminal changes 
instead of chasing after surface disorders arising out 
ofan original malaise. 

It is a pity, however, that some of the contribu- 
tions are inconsistent with the high standards set by the 
rest in the volume. Khare, for instance, in his treatise 
on politics sums up the history of political parties but 
fails to adequately address the crucial paradox raised 
by Arora in his paper on how democracy, while bring- 
ing politics closer to the people, has made democratic 
government more and more difficult. Subrahmanyam’s 
standard nuclear panacea to the security threat and the 
truisms on a proactive foreign policy by Gonsalves are 
far too simplistic a response to the complex power 
equations in the neighbourhood and elsewhere in an 
unipolar world. The normally eloquent Butalia is sur- 
prisingly subdued on the status of women while Vyas, 
afterturning his back on the consumerist middle class, 
pointedly refuses to analyse the mushrooming pop 
filmi culture engulfing city and village alike. A major 
gap in the book is the absence of a separate piece on 
the judiciary, particularly since the editor himself con- 
cludes that the one-word mantra needed to make India 
united, strong and viable is none other than justice. 


Ajoy Bose 

DEVELOPMENT, ETHNICITY AND HUMAN 

RIGHTS INSOUTHASIA by Ross Mallick. Sage 
Publications, New Delhi, 1998. 


Ross Mallick is angry with the scholarship on South 
Asia, particularly as it reaches the international com- 


munity. He finds it inaccurate, selective and self serv- 
ing 1л its use and interpretation of information. 

Mallick’s ire is particularly directed at the West 
Bengal Left Front government, and those whom he sces 
as holdinga brief for it, pointing repeatedly and accus- 
ingly at Atul Kohli and Thomas Nossiter. His two car- 
lier publications, Development Policy of aCommunist 
Government: West Bengal Since 1977 (1993) and 
Indian Communism: Opposition, Collaboration and 
Institutionalisation (1994), explain his preoccupation. 
His judgment that there is little to laud in the West Ben- 
galcommunist government which did not ‘confront the 
rural elite’ and actually promoted their class interest, 
which notonly did noteffecta ‘redistribution of assets. .. 
through land redistribution or at least by progressive 
agricultural taxation,’ but pursued elite landed class 
interest (p.101) pervades his treatmentof this subject. 

In his castigation of extant scholarship, Mallick 
repeatedly adverts to funding imperatives controlling 
research agendas, a factor that is of serious concern in 
Indian scholarship, widely acknowledged and dis- 
cussed in informal arenas but which has perhaps not 
yet been taken head on. Then there is the bias of the 
elite scholar to elite positions. There is also the white- 
washing of the subaltern, where the voices of the sub- 
altern subject is restructured into the language and 
context of the elite. He refers to subtle and not so sub- 
tle ‘threats of torturé and requests for bribe’ (p. 285) 
which are used as a means of influencing scholars. His 
indictment of scholarship which 'sanitises in a way 
that permits return access and ensures academic 
kudos’ (p. 50) is depressing. It is difficult to deny that 
these are legitimate concerns which the academic com- 
munity needs to confront. 

Perhaps Mallick's identity as a *development 
consultant makes him reserve mere impatience for for- 
eign aid agencies, and leads him to suggest, time alter 
time, that western aid should be linked to human rights 
and the treatment of minorities. For him, itis the ‘new 
urban middle class which continues caste practices in 
private life’ and which is ‘generally opposed to foreign 
pressure for human rights implementation’ (p. 244). It 
is perhaps true that there will be few takers for his 
position that ‘international aid can bean important as- 
setinconflict resolution,’ particularly when he claims 
soon after: “The development programmes of South Asian 
states provide opportunities for international organisa- 
tions such as the IMF and World Bank to assist regional 
organisations in multilateral endeavours’ (p. 34). 

When, in the context of tribal land alienation, 
he refers to the Narmada dam project to state: ‘Even if 
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governments choose to ignore the protests, interna- 
tional lending agencies will be pressured to withhold 
funds by indigenous and international NGOS,' and 
adds: ‘The World Bank's decision to withhold further 
funding for Narmada points to а new awareness of the 
adverse effects development can have on tribal peo- 
ples,’ we know heis speaking only half-truths. His gen- 
tleness with aid agencies is evident time and again 
when; for instance, he finds Sri Lanka having ‘utilised 


foreign aid for ethnic swamping and thereby helped 


formentacivil war’ (p.131). 

This attribution of innocence to aid agenc es 
continues when he states ‘that ‘though foreign donors 
inadvertently contributed to the alienation of tribal 
homelands, the publicity surrounding the Chakma 
struggle appears to have made the aid community more 
sensitive to the effects its aid might be having’ (p.187). 
This, even as he refers to tribals in Bangladesh ‘bemg 
decimated by ethnic cleansing... done with the com- 
plicity of western governments and their aid agencies, 
and, again, the ‘leading cause of tribal displacement 
during the Pakistan era (in Bangladesh) [being] fore:gn 
aid which, as in Sri Lanka, altered the ethnic compcsi- 
tion of the local population’ (p.181). Severe indict- 
ments, even ifapparently unintended. 


Itis the Marichjhapi massacre that Mallick uses | 


to demonstrate the failure of scholarship. In ап aggres- 
sive assertion, he claims: ‘If the massacre is recorced 
at all if is because 1 ат writing about it now’ (p. 282). 


Let me set it out as Mallick presents it: When the Left 


Front came to power in West Bengal, one of the big- 
gest problems was the influx of millions of East Ben- 
gal refugees. The poorest among them had been forced 
by the Congress governmentto settle at Dandakarar ya 
in Madhya Pradesh. The communists had demanced 
that they be settled in the uninhabited Sundarbzns 
Ganges delta. With the advent of Left Front rule, he 
refugees ‘took them at their word,’ sold their belomg- 
ings in Dandakaranya and returned to West Bengal A 
visiting team of parliamentarians, nominated by 
Morarji Desai to investigate Marichjhapi priorto he 


eviction that was to lead up to the massacre, found | 


that about 30,000 untouchable refugees who Ead 
managed to reach and settle at Marichjhapi had. to 
quote Mallick, ‘by their own efforts... established а 
viable fishing industry, salt pans, health centres znd 
schools’ (p: 286). 

The state government, however, demanded taat 
they leave the settlement and flung the Forest Acte at 
the settlers, Sundarbans being a reserve forest. ‘Wren 
persuasion failed to make the refugees abandon their 
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settlement, on 26 January 1979 the West Bengal gov- 
ernment started an economic blockade ОЁ the settle- 
ment with 30 police launches: The community was 
teargassed, huts razed and fisheries апа tube-wells 
destroyed in an attempt to deprive them of food and 
water. The Calcutta High Court ordered a lifting of the 
blockade, but this was ignored....When these police 
actions failed to persuade the untouchable refugees to 
leave, the state government ordered the forcible evacu- 
ation of the refugees which took place from 14 to 16 
May 1970.... Several hundred men, women and chil- 
dren were said to have been killed inthe operation and 
their bodies dumped in the river. Photographs were 
publishedinthe Anand Bazar Patrika '(p. 287). 

The Marichjhapi file at the Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe Commission contained a list with the 
names and ages of 236 men, women and children killed 
by the policeat Marichjhapi priorto the massacre. The 
refugees told visiting MPs that a thousand of them had 
died of disease and starvation during the occupation 
and blockade. And an article in The Oppressed Indian, 
in July 1982, cites that *of the 14,388 families who 
deserted, 10,260 families returned to their previous 
places...and the remainirig 4128 families perished in 
transit, died of starvation, exhaustion, and many were 
killed in Kashipur, Kumirmari, and Marichjhapi 
firings' (pp. 287-288). : 

- Yet, no criminal charges were brought against 
any of those involved in the action. No investigation 
was undertaken. The SC and ST Commission in its 
annual report recorded that there were no atrocities 
against the untouchables in West Bengal. And schol- 
arly writing pretended that ithad neverhappened. 

It appears there was one more episode to com- 
plete this sordid event: once the forest had been cleared 
of the refugees, ‘the CPM settled its own supporters in 


Marichjhapi, occupying and utilising the facilities left. 


behind by the evicted refugees. The need for environ- 
mental preservation and compliance with the Forest 
Act were forgotten’ (p. 288). 

-` The fading away of memories.of such gross vio- 
lations is a perpetual danger, particularly where there 
is a diversifying of arenas and incidents which create 
victims of violence: Perhaps a meticulous document- 
ing of such violence has becomean imperative, not only 
out of respect for the victims but also to provide the 
background for locating acounter to such violence. 

Ross Mallick's judgementthat the untouchables 
are the *last segregated group in the world outlasting 
South African.apartheid’ (pp. 57 and 233) may seem 
a bit too optimistic about the state of other subordi- 


w 


nated peoples of the world. Similarly, there may not 
be too many takers for his position that ‘apartheid has 
disappeared in South Africa’ even when one may agree 
that it is ‘rampant in India’ (p. 261). Perhaps it is that 
he finds the comparison useful to explain the Indian 
elite’s resistance to ‘subaltern emancipation’, and to 
the absence of any self-doubt in the Indian elite’s ‘di- 
vine right to rule’ (p. 261). In any event, his analysis 
that ‘colonial strategy, despite its limitations, was 
more conducive to the political emancipation of 
untouchables than was the Congress policy of coop- 
tion,’ (p.236) may deserve scrutiny. So too his caution 
that the ‘differential impact of colonialism on subal- 
tern emancipation needs to be recognised for the oppor- 
tunities it provided rather than being condemned 
according to the nationalist agenda of scholars’ 
(p. 236). 

The image of ethnic swamping in the Sri Lankan 
experience with the Mahaweli irrigation scheme to 
which he refers (p. 131), is reinforced by his reference 
to the construction of the Kaptai dam in Bangladesh 
which flooded 40% of the cultivable lands (p. 182), 
even as it displaced 96,000 tribals and ‘altered the eth- 
nic composition of the local population’ (p. 181). It 
leaves one wondering what the dispossession and dis- 
placement of tribals, done in the name of the panacea 
called ‘development’, means in the Indian context. 

Mallick relies on select case studies from Sri 


Lanka, Bangladesh, Pakistan and India in his analysis. - 


of ethnicity, human rights and, to an extent, develop- 
ment. In the process, it must be said, a diversity of 
persons, groups and institution and acomplexity of is- 
sues which are now everyday fare — militancy and 
state action, repressive laws, liberalisation, the judi- 
ciary and bonded labour are only examples — in the 
human rights and development debate get hardly a 
passing mention, 


Usha Ramanathan 


INTERNAL CONFLICTS INSOUTHASIA edited 
by Kumar Rupesinghe and Khawar Mumtaz. Sage 
Publications, New Delhi, 1996. 


DURING the last five decades, many policy as well as 
political changes have taken place in South Asian coun- 
tries. The degree and intensity of violence and unrest 
has escalated dramatically, particularly in the last dec- 
ade. Long-running conflicts within these countries 
became more deeply entrenched while new conflicts 
arose. As a result, these societies have faced an upsurge 


of ethnic violence, communal tensions, militant activi- 
ties, misuse of political powers, insecurity and 
criminality. Thus, the South Asian region has been 
marked by different kinds of internal conflicts. Ata time 
when SAARC has completed over a decade of its exist- 
ence and ways and means are increasingly being dis- 
cussed to widen the area of regional cooperation, this 
book provides appropriate and timely pointers towards 
resolving the problems of internal disorders. 

The edited book under review analyses a wide 
range of issues relating to the development of internal 
conflicts inthe SouthAsianregion and attempts to iden- 
tify the possibilities for transforming and resolving 
them into peaceful solutions. The book contains acom- 
prehensive introduction and four articles on Pakistan's 
military bureaucracy, fundamentalism, militarization 
of civil society and the gender dimension in Sindh's 
ethnic conflict; three chapters on India's civilization, 
politics of violenceand politicization of Hindu women; 
apaperon Sri Lanka's militarization and violent soci- 
ety; and one on Bangladesh's democratization pro- 
cess. Besides the above country-specific articles, there 
are two regional papers relating to ethnic conflict and 
strategies for resolving them. 

The Pakistan specific articles are primarily 
related to growing terrorism, indiscipline and fragmen- 


tation of society. Akmal Hussain in ‘The Dynamics of 


Power: Militancy, Bureaucracy and the People’ ехат- 
ines the relative powers of the military, political per- 
sonalities and Pakistani population. He analyses the 
distorted economic performance marked by slow cco- 
nomic growth, mounting foreign debt, continued aid 
dependence and the increasing fragmentation of civil 
society resulting from the widespread availability of 
surplus armsfromthe Afghan war, the growth of heroin 
trade and an erosion of the state's monopoly on vio- 
lence. Theauthor has foregrounded the growing power 
ofthe Pakistani military relative to the bureaucracy and 
its bearing on country's political life. 

Abbas Rashid in his paper, ‘Pakistan: The Poli- 
tics of Fundamentalism’, observes that the resurgence 
of Islam in Pakistan can be traced to the fundamental- 
ist Islamic schools and their traditionalist intellectual 
framework. A new era of state-sponsored fundamen- 
talism was introduced by General Zia when he came 


to power in 1977 and the subsequent promulgation of 


constitutional changes. To counter the strong influence 


of Islamic fundamentalism on the Government of 


Pakistan, the author suggests the reinsertion of ration- 
alists and humanists into the mainstream of Islamic 
thought such that indigenous and authentic liberatory 
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forces could address the country's democratic and 
development needs. | 

Shireen M. Mazari in ‘Militarism and the 
Militarization of Pakistan's Civil Society: 1977-1990” 
focuses on the impact of the martial law instituted in 
the regime of General Zia, the consequent 
militarization of Pakistani society and the resurgence 
of Pakistan’s military which was especially pro- 
nounced after the liberation of Bangladesh in 1971. The 
overflow of arms and drugs resulting from the Afghan 
war further compounded the ethnic, sectarian and king- 
ship cleavages in society. 

The final article on Pakistan relates to the gen- 
der gap in Pakistani politics, particularly in Sindh. The 
role of women in political and ethnic causes and the 


- participation of women in the Sindhi nationalist move- 


ment are dealt with in the article, ‘The Gender Dimen- 
sion in Sindhi's Ethnic Conflict by Khawar Mumtaz. 
By providing historical information and other details 
about the Sindhi nationalist groups the author pleads 
for bridging the gender gap. She observes that the par- 
ticipation and involvement of women in the national 


movement has been mostly determined by the male | 


leadership. In sum, this paper mainly focuses on the 
repressive measures depriving women of what were 
seen as their established rights and their support to the 
ethnic-national cause. : 

The book presents differing views regarding 
Indian society, the state and women. Dev Nathan in his 
paper, ‘India: From Civilization to Nations’, argues in 
favour of a Marxist proposition ensuring the right to 
secession for the minorities within India, while advo- 
cating a more democratic society. Sumanta Banerjee 
traces internal violence, secessionism, terrorism, 
insurgency, electoral violence and Hindu-Muslim 
conflicts to the inequitable distribution of wealth and 
regional imbalance. In his article, ‘The Politics of Vio- 
lence in the Indian State and Society’, Banerjee argues 
that nationalist terrorist groups are seeking to estab- 
lish autocratic theocracies in some states, especially 
J&K and Punjab and have been targeting state authori- 
ties, left leaders and religious moderates. The author 
rightly points out: ‘The language of the gun is thus 
becoming a decisive force in political discourse in 
India in states like Kashmir.’ The assassination of 
Indira Gandhi and the subsequent massacre of Sikhs 
in New Delhi, the killing of Rajiv Gandhi and other 
such incidents highlight the general culture of violence 
that marks Indian society today. 

Another factor fanning the flames of communal 
violence is the criminalisation of politics. According 
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to Banerjee, two options are left for Indian society — 
disintegration or dialogue, accommodation and the 
evolution of anew model for society. He advocates the 


controversial proposal made in 1973 by the Sikh. 


Shiromani Akali Dal about the restructuring of the 
Indian state, confining the central government’s res- 
ponsibility to defence, currency, foreign relations and 
communications.. 

The Hindu right wing groups — the RSS, Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad and the Bharatiya Janata Party — are 
targeted by Tanika Sarkar in her paper, ‘Hindu Women: 
Politicisation Through Communalism’ which des- 
cribes the mobilization of women with a conservative 


background. These groupings advocateempowerment ` 


of women through a learning of martial arts, ostensi- 
bly aimed as self-defence and to counter the violence 
of dowry murders and physical harassment by hus- 
bands, but simultaneously primes them for a war 
against Muslims. This training prepares Hindu women 
forcitizenship in an authoritarian Hindustate. . 
Meghana Guhathakurta’s paper, ‘Democratiza- 
tion in Bangladesh: The Mass Uprising of 1990 and its 
Aftermath’, focuses on the transfer of political power 
from the military to elected parliamentarians and its 
impact on Bangladesh society. She observes thatacom- 
bination of political and student unrest, a decelerating 
economy, the conditionalities imposed by international 
aid donors following the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union were the reasons for the downfall of President 
Ershad and the transfer of power to a caretaker gov- 


“ernment. . 


The paper оп Sri Lanka's internal conflict, 
*Militarization, Violent State, Violent Society: Sri 
Lanka' by Jayadeva Uyangoda dilineates the conflicts 
between the state and the LTTE and the resultant vio- 
lence due to the excessive operations of legislature, 
executive and judiciary of the state. Apart from the 
state's operations, ‘informal’ agencies too created vio- 
lencethrough different modus operandi. He highlights 
the mutual reinforcement between violence and eth- 
nic essentialism. Given the vicious cycle of violence 
and ethnicity, the author is pessimistic about the pos- 
sibility ofademocratic solution. - 

The article, ‘Ethnic Conflict: Rethinking the Fun- 
damentals’ by Kumar David argues that ethnicity lies 
at the core of many of the internal conflicts in India and 
elsewhere. He points out that larger national units 
enjoy anedge over smaller countries in organising their 
resources to achieve better economic production. 
Smaller units find it difficult to attain the full develop- 
ment of human potential. The author suggests a two- 


ort 


pronged approach to handle the negative aspects of 
ethno-politics: à commitment to oppose racial and 
religious oppressionsas wellas oppressiveregimes and 
social orders, and a commitment to a new world order 
andanew universal human consciousness. 

Kumar Rupesinghe's essay on 'Strategies for 
Conflict Resolution: The Case of South Asia’ looks at 
the entire region and offers possible options for resolv- 
ing conflicts. After carefully scrutinizing the powers 


- of state, sovereignty and the nature of conflicts — 


interstate, authority, ideological, identity and resource- 
based — the author presents some suggestions to miti- 
gatethe internal conflicts of the region. A greater degree 
of autonomy for minorities, fundamental social 
reforms and the establishment of political and consti- 
tutional democracy are some broad suggestions. 

Rupesinghe opines that a rationalist formula 
тау not always work out in all phases of conflicts. In 
support he points to the potential of the Sangha as a 
mediator of anti-Tamil violence. The experience of 
peace groups in the Philippines and their role in ‘zones 
of peace’; peasant groups in Columbia and their meth- 
ods of dialogue with guerrillas and government forces 
are highlighted as possible strategies. Convinced by 
the preventive and peace maintaining experience of 
the European Union and the evolving capacity of the 
Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe 
for dispute resolution, the author suggests that South 
Asia borrow elements of the above strategy. 

Overall, the book provides a summary account 
of internal conflicts created by government, military, 
militants and political functionaries in the societies of 
South Asian countries. The editors’ introduction which 
weaves the major strands of all the articles, adds to the 
merit of the book. It provides a compact yet compre- 
hensive account of the multi-faceted internal conflicts 
of the region. й 

The contributors to this volume argue forcefully 
in favour of a violence-free and tension-free society. 
However, Kumar Rupesinghe's suggestion to borrow 
strategies from Europe to resolve the internal problems 
of South Asia may not be suitable in the regional con- 
text of SAARC. Likewise, Sumanta Banerjee's recom- 
mendation to revisit the controversial 1973 proposal 
made by the Sikh Shiromani Akali Dal to restructure 
the Indian state is questionable, as it could lead to the 
fragmentation of Indian society and polity. Often, the 
discussions are repetitive, perhaps due to the similar 
problems faced by all countries. Had the papers either 


' been arranged thematically or country-wise, it would 
have added to clarity. Nevertheless, the book deserves 


attention as an important contribution towards under- 
standing the problem. 


T. Nirmala Devi 


INDIA'S NUCLEAR DETERRENT: Pokhran П 
and Beyond edited by Amitabh Mattoo. Har-Anand 
Publications, New Delhi, 1998. 


THERE is a problem with ‘instant books’ on a subject 
making headlines. Its immediacy makes for saleabil- 
ity but erodes its shelf life. But the editor of India’s 
Nuclear Deterrent, Amitabh Mattoo, felt that it was nec- 
essary to urgently call in academic contributions on the 
implications of a nuclear India. ‘India’s nuclear policy 
was too important to be left to the judgement of civil 
servants and politicians,' he writes. 
Butdotheessaysinthebook, written by some of 
the better known experts on the country's nuclear 
discourse, go beyond a sophisticated restructuring of 
today's journalisticcomments? Dothey providea more 
enduring and prescient framework for an in-depth 
analysis for tomorrow as well as today? Mattoo's 
objective in the study is to interrogate ‘five essentials’. 
(i) Was the decision to test and weaponise taken by a 
weak government out of tune with public opinion? 
(ii) Does China really pose a strategic challenge to 
India? (iii) Is deterrence stable in South Asia? (iv) Will 
US economic sanctions have an impact on India's 
nuclear policy? (v) Can India still play a meaningful 
role in the movement for nuclear disarmament? 
Somewhere in between the impressive modelling 
of force structures of an Indian nuclear deterrent 
in these essays, gets misplaced the basic question: Do 
nuclear weapons enhance the security of the Indian 
people? The public opinion surveys marshalled by 
Mattoo (and imaginatively juxtaposed with the surveys 
done after the 1974 explosion) relate the nuclear issue 
with national self-esteem and international status 
which cuts across partisan lines, At the popular level, 
the emphasis is less on strategic ramifications than on 
scientific achievement. But for most strategists the one 
credible raison atomique is China, compounded by the 
Pak-Chinaentente and the US ambivalence towards CIA 
intelligence on China’s transfer of technology to Paki- 


stan.Mattoo laments that even after the finger wagging . 


at China in the context of the tests there has been no 
meaningful debate on the China threat. This, he argues, 
is largely because of a lack of Indian expertise on China. 

This lack of expertise is reflected in the notice- 


- able absence of references to Indian scholarship. ог 
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Indian intelligence sources in the construction of the 
Chinese threat. Two contradictory 'foreign' assess- 
ments of China are set out — one the liberal insi- 
titutionalist, which privileges accommodative to 
offensive strategies and the other, a ‘realist’ reading 
of Chinese culture which stresses offensive coercive 
strategies. The realist view holds sway. But Vai 
K. Nair’s analysis of the Chinathreat in the “The Struc- 
ture of Indian Deterrent’ is atired recitation of the Min- 
istry of Defence’s annual report without full stops and 
quotation marks. George Fernandes’ assertions about 
the Chinese threat are laid out but not examined. 
Instead there are throw away assertions like: “The 
stonewalling tactics being employed by the Chinese 
indicate that they have no desire to resolve the Sino- 
Indian territorial dispute’ or, ‘This is clearly illustrated 
by the number of planned incursions along the LAC in 
1997,’ demonstrating the use of political carrot to main- 
tain and consolidate the status quo ‘and its military stick 
to remind the Indian political leadership that the terri- 
torial dispute remains unresolved.’ 

Kanti Bajpai, turning over the same facts, favours 
the liberal interpretation. India, he claims, does not fig- 
ure in China’s threat cosmology. China is a ‘satisfied 
power’ and the status quo on the border favours Chinz. 
Its claims on Sikkimand Arunachal are of tactical use. 
Bajpai notes that the 19805 crisis over Sumdurong Cha 
and Operation Chequerboard were not allowed to dis- 
rupt the dialogue, thus demonstrating the importance 
both attach to normalisation. He might have also men- 
tioned China discontinuing its support for separatist 
insurgents in the North East. 

Disappointingly, the analysis of the China raison 
atomique does not go beyond picking up the popularly 
accepted assumptions in the polarised discourse-on 
China. Nair admits that the Indian leadership needs to 
analyse what Chinese interest is facilitated by their 
assistance to Pakistan. It is a pity that none of these 
essays attempts a serious or imaginative interrogation 
ofthe Chinathreat. ` 

Where the essays creatively break new ground 
is in the modelling of strategic deterrent structures 
for India. Evidently, the forte of the contributors 
chosen is strategic studies, with only subsidiary for- 
eign policy concerns. Picking up опе end of India's 
nuclear policy spectrum, that is a 'maximalist deter- 
rent’, is Bharat Karnad’s combative essay, 'A'Thermc- 
nuclear Deterrent’. Karnad seeks to counter the drift 
towards an unexamined ‘minimum deterrence’ outline 
becoming state policy by default. At the other end is 
Kanti Bajpai’s persuasive ‘The Fallacy of a Nuclear 
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Deterrent’ which challenges pervading nuclear fatal- 
ism and puts back on the agenda the nuclear ‘renun- 
ciation option' driven not by *moral objections' but 
because there are other security pathways which 
eschew nuclear weapons. 

Karnad sets his sights on a nuclear deterrent” 
which will achieve for India ‘strategic independence’. 
Rejecting estimates of a minimal deterrence struc- 
ture of 60 odd nuclear weapons as suggested by 
K. Subrahmanyam, Karnad models a full and robust 


nuclear deterrence structure of 300 plus, as fitting ofa - 


middle power. Its cost would be around Rs 60,000 
crores, affordable at 1/42 of today’s GNP. Thermonu- 
clear weapons would ensure for the first time ‘abso- 
lute security’. Asnulti-megaton thermonuclear weapon 
is not much more expensive to produce than a fission 
weapon. Asmall arsenal of nuclear weapons based on 
low accuracy missiles with a high CEP will not make 
for a credible Indian nuclear deterrent. Drawing upon 
the international gurus of the nuclear deterrence dis- 
course, Karnad argues for a maximalist deterrence 
structure since deterrence, ultimately, is a mind game 
played in peace time to compel obedience and not to 
exert influence in a military conflict. Consequently 
there is to be no signing of CTBT or FMCT till the capac- 
ity to build 1000 weapons warheads is reached. And 
in the end, Karnad argues, it is the momentum of high 
technology research which propels nuclear testing and 
weaponisation programmes. Е 

Karnad delinks the probable structure of an 
Indian nuclear deterrent from a specific threat, espe- 
cially from a nuclear Pakistan. India's strategic and 
threat compass includes many other sources of inse- 
curity. Quoting the Indian government's assertion 
about nuclear weapons as a strategic (out of the area) 
deterrent, he rules out the use of nuclear weapons in 
the Indo Pakistan theatre. ‘In the South Asian context, 
the use of nuclear weapons is tactical use which the 
Indian government has wisely forsworn,’ i.e., no first 
use. Karnad dismisses the western propensity to draw 
up nuclear conflagration scenarios in South Asia and 
argues that the same restraint that India and Pakistan 
have shown in their conventional wars is likely to be 
paralleled in their responsible handling of nuclear 
weapons. As a firebreak he suggests that there should 
benonucleararming ofthe Prithvi missile. 

Incontrast Nairconstructs a Pakistan specific, an 
almost 'tactical' nuclear deterrent structure targeting 
counter value and counterforce targets. No mention is 
made of the probability of a fallout on neighbouring 
India. Weapons capability vis-d-vis Pakistan is to 


-- 


destroy it as a socio-economic entity and vis-á-vis 
China is to generate dangerous imbalances between 
thatcountry and her primary adversaries - USA? A rec- 
ommended force structure is an aggregate of 132 weap- 
ons of different types deployed on SSBNs and IRBMs. 
Kanti Bajpai draws up an auditon India havinga 
survivable second strike and concludes that in the near 
and mediumterm there are numerous gaps which can- 
not be overcome. That is, it does not have the ability to 
reply toa large first strike by China. Even if India was 
able to put in place a credible retaliatory deterrent, 
Bajpai argues that military stability — zero possibility 
of attack — would not be assured. This was demon- 
strated in the chilling ‘near misses’ of a nuclear con- 
frontation between the US and the USSR. Bajpai picks 
up the various moments in history where deterrence 
has failed to prevent a conventional conflict breaking 


- out betwéen asymmetric nuclear forces (China-USSR) 


or conventional and nuclear (Vietnam and China). 
Moreover nuclear weapons may positively encourage 
conflict below nuclear and all-out conventional war 
threshold, e.g. Pakistan’s support for insurgency in 
Kashmir. Much of it, though, is ground covered by 
Bajpai in earlier writings. 

Analysing how deterrence in South Asia could 
fail, Bajpai examines how the classic security dilemma, 
i.e., the inability to distinguish between strategic 
offence and defence is the kind of dynamic.which was 
in.evidence in Operation Brasstacks-Zarb-e- Momin 
crisis. More recently, is the example of Pakistan rais- 
ing the alarm that India is threatening a first strike in 
May 1998. In all these 'crises', Pakistan raised the 
spectre of nuclear weapons largely to internationa- 
lise the issue. However, as Bajpai presciently warns, 
"Pakistan's flair for the dangerous reveals a deep seated 
fear about the larger neighbour and that this psycho- 
logical state could lead it into potentially catastrophic 
decisions.’ 

Asinany collection of essays, the quality varies. 
But R. Ramachandran’s analysis of the scientific 
dimension carries the authority of his long standing 
study of the subject when he asserts that ‘data from five 
tests would seem to be of limited value to design a bat- 
tery of highly sophisticated weapons. But these should 
suffice for weaponisation based ona few basic designs 
and to maintain the professed minimum deterrent.’ 

Mattoo’s collection of essays is likely to be highly 
soughtafter as a ‘ready reckoner’. It makes accessible 
in one place all you wanted to know about possible 
nuclear deterrent structures, the scientific dimension, 
impact of sanctions and the technology export control 


regime. It will make fora more informed debate on an 
Indian nuclear deterrent. i 


RitaManchanda 


WHAT CONSTITUTES NATIONALSECURITY 
IN A CHANGING WORLD ORDER? India's 
Strategic Thought by Jaswant Singh. CASI Occa- 
sional Paper No. 6, 1998. 
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eign Policy by J.N. Dixit. Picus Books, New Delhi, 
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INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY, 1947-92: Shadow 
andSubstanceby Harish Kapur. Sage Publications, 
New Delhi, 1994. 





ETHNICITY, SECURITY, AND SEPARATISM 
IN INDIA by Maya Chadda. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1993. 


HOW has Indiadone in the world? How has it handled 
its relations with other countries? Fifty years after 
Independence and nearly a decade after the end of the 
Cold War seems a good time to reflect on Indian 


- foreign policy. The four authors under review — onc a 


serving politician, an ex-diplomat and two NRI acade- 
mics — obviously thought so as well. 

What are the main elements of Indian foreign 
policy? Is there a pattern? Overfifty years, how has this 
policy performed? Can one say, on balance, that free 
India's policies towards other countries have been a 
success? Jaswant Singh, J.N. Dixit, Harish Kapurand 
Maya Chadda offer varying opinions on these basic 
questions. The conventional view today is that Indian 
foreign policy has been more or less a failure, that the 


Nehruvian policy has ill-served India. And ithasfailed ` 


because it was woolly headed and idealistic and shunned 
strategic thinking and power politics. Is this correct? 
Acrudé answer emerges from reading these four 
recent assessments. Perhaps not surprisingly, Jaswant 
Singh of the BJP is of the ‘India has failed’ school. Dixit, 
by contrast, thinks that Indian foreign policy on bal- 
ance has been successful. Harish Kapur and Maya 
Chadda stand somewhere in between Jaswant Singh 
and Dixit. Kapur is almost agnostic in his assessment, 
but overall the reader is left with the impression that, 
while India had done alright in its foreign relations, 
there has been a decline in the country’s international 
involvementand in the extent to which it is able to shape 
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international events, Chadda thinks India was most 
successful in managing a regional policy during the 
early years, with Nehru at the helm, but with growing 
centralization of decision-making since Nehru and 
increasing doubts about the impartiality of the central 
government in dealing with ethnic claims, Indian 
policy has become more problematic. 

Jaswant Singh's monograph on India's strategic 
thought is interesting for at least three reasons: first, 
the author is a senior politician with the ruling BJP; 
second, he is responsible for the ongoing India-US 
dialogueafter Pokhran II, and his thoughts on the sub- 
ject of strategy may well be aflecting this vital realm 
of foreign policy; and third, he takes a broad and the- 
matic view of India's relations with the outside world. 
Akey conclusion of the monograph is that India's wav 
of dealing with others has been a failure, historically 
and over the past fifty years or so. 

Jaswant Singh argues a familiar case, namely, that 
India’s failure to deal with others advantageously 
comes from its lack of strategic thinking. Singh’s 
monograph attempts to do several things, but most in- 
terestingly it tries to show why India lacks a strategic 
tradition. According to him, a series of ‘absences’ are 
responsible for India's parlous condition: Indian civi- 
lization is non-proselytizing; India has never had a 
‘functional’ and ‘assertive’ state; its sense of nation- 
hood is ‘episodic’ and ‘incidental’; the country has 
never known anything but military reverses and “бег- 
уиде”; its people do not havea written history; the *fix- 
ity’ of India’s historical imagination does not let it see 
the past asa living inspiration; there is confusion about 
national identity; Gandhian pacifism has befuddled 
Indian society; the ‘moral tones’ of non-alignment have 
made strategic thought irrelevant; Indians do not have 
the right ‘character, attitude, and approach to war; they 
have failed to develop the idea that territory had to be 
detended at all costs; they have suffered under the 
delusion that foreigners would fight in the same way 
they did; honour, chivalry, or absence of ruthlessness 
did not allow Indians to finish off their opponents 
(rather like the Indian cricket team!); and Indians have 
cultivated a ‘habitual disinterest’ in the broader issues 
relating to national security. 

This is quite an indictment, coming as it does 
from a leader of a party which wants us to be proud 
about India, about being Indian (garve se kaho), and 
about buying Indian (swadeshi)! If this is the Hindutva 
view of India, there is not much to be proud of. Is India 
as bad as Jaswant Singh would have us believe? Is our 
history replete with such colossal failures? 


External Challenges 


Clearly J.N. Dixit, India’s foreign secretary 
until 1993, does not think so. Across Borders is his 
latest book. It is redolent of his seminar interventions 
and his previous writings, touching.on themes, ideas, 
predilections, prescriptions, incidents; and periods that 
one associates with this most public of former foreign 
secretaries. However, this is-not a repackaging of 
his carlier books which touched on his ambassadoriai 
term in Sri Lankaand on relations with Pakistan. Itis a 
descriptive and analytical survey of Indian foreign 


policy since Independence, апа therefore sits some-- 
where between a superior if fact-ridden textbook and. 


a more rigorous, critical weighing. of the formulation, 
direction, successes and failures of India's relations 
with the world. 

. A Dixit argues that, on balance, India's foreign 
policy has been a success. The basically Nehruvian 
principles and vision that have undergirded, with some 
inflections and adaptations, our relations with the rest 
ofthe world have advanced our interests, kept the peace 
more or less, and made us some enduring friends. In 
thisday andage of Nehru-bashing, this is nota particu- 
larly fashionable conclusion. Perhaps Dixit’s assess- 
ment arises from the conceit of an insider, someone 
whose professional life was dedicated to the prosecu- 
tion of a basically Nehruvian policy. But 1 think we 
must grant that Dixit is far too self-conscious and hon- 
est to be caught in the trap of self-delusion and self- 
congratulation. 

Asecond and related conclusion is Dixit’s rating 
of his political bosses: in other words, who was a suc- 
cessful practitioner of the artof diplomacy and who was 
not? Notoneto mince words, Dixit rates the Nehru fam- 


ily and Lal Bahadur Shastri high. Р.У. Narasimha Rao, 


as both foreign minister and prime minister gets a 
good credit rating. Chandra Shekhar in his briefsojourn 
as prime minister gets a tick mark or two of approval. 
Atal Behari Vajpayee as foreign minister in 1977-79 
also merits Dixit’s approval. But V.P. Singh and 
LK. Gujral do badly in Dixit’s estimation: they. failed 
to come to grips with the end of the Soviet Union; 
V.P. Singh mishandled Kashmir (particularly the 
Rubaiya Sayeed kidnapping) and Sri Lanka; and Gujral 
got nowhere with the ‘Gujral Doctrine’. This would be 
mere gossip, in a sense, except that, as Dixit points out, 
Singh and Gujral led, or rather misled, Indian foreign 
policy ata transformative moment. 

Dixit is not uncritical of the Indian record. Inter- 
estingly, India's China policy comes in for some stick, 
Thus, he suggests that India should go beyond a *his- 
torical, emotional, and purely technical' approach to 


--- 


the border problem; it should compromise, with an eye 


_ tothe strategic interests of both sides; it should accept. 


that colonial boundary delineations are not binding 


and that compromise plus йем cartographic-and legal 


methods of resolving the dispute exist; it should also 
conti nue with the CBMapproach initiated in the 1990s; 
and finally, itshould educate publicopinionon the need 
for, and nature of, a final settlement. 

т. Dixit is also refreshingly blunt on India's han- 


‘dling of what he describes as two. ‘poignant’ issues 
‘which had a negative impact on its foreign relations: 


Babri Masjid and Kashmir. He accuses the government 
of the day of mishandling the Babri issue. Dixit reveals 
that he urged the Cabinet Secretary, S. Rajagopal, ‘to 


` move...security forces to the actual site [of the 


mosque] to prevent any untoward developments.’ 
Rajagopal for ‘reasons best known to him, hesitated 
from conveying this categorical advice’ (p. 230). He 
is even more critical'on Kashmir. The government's 
Kashmir policy was ‘tragedy bordering on farce’ 
(p.231). Institutional incoherence, personal rivalries, 
bad governance, lack of consensus among parties and 
the public — all these have contributed to the disaster. 
Force has its limits; India must acknowledge its mis- 
handling of Kashmiri alienation if it is to restore peace 
and tranquillity to this troubled state — not new admit- 
tedly, but boldly said fora former official. 

Harish Kapur’s India’s Foreign Policy is, like 
Dixit’s book, a survey. Kapur’s conclusion is that 


‘India has over fifty years striven to achieve four goals 


in which foreign policy has played a vital role: natio- 
nal security, economic modernization, regional 
hegemony, and international prestige and involve- 
ment. Personalities count, and so India’s leaders have 
dealt with these issues in different ways and with vary- 
ing degrees of'success. In a judgementthat is ratherclose 
to Dixit’s, Kapur rates Nehru, Shastri, Indira Gandhi, 


| Rajiv Gandhi, and Raoas the bestin dealing with India's 


external challenges. Desai, Charan Singh, V.P. Singh and 


Chandra Shekhar did less well, in part because they paid 
„international issues much less attention. 


. On balance, Kapur seems to suggest that India 


..hasdone wellenoughinterms of its foreign policy. New 
` Delhi. has ‘adapted’ to changing realities in the four 
areas. That said, there are serious challenges ahead. 


National security increasingly involves attention to 
domestic troubles, a point that is made by all four writ- 
ers. In addition, South Asia is beset by turbulence. 
Nearby regions too are unstable. China is a growing 
threat by virtue of its growing power. The loss of the 
Soviet Union asa bulwark and ally has made India more 


vulnerable internationally. In respect of modernization, 
Indiahas tocome to terms with globalization. Globali- 
zation isan opportunity and India must take advantage 
of it. But its domestic and international consequences 
will be far reaching for India. India’s desire for regional 
hegemony has been stymied. It has not been recognized 
as the leader of South Asia by its regional neighbours 
or by powerful outsiders. If India wants to attain greater 
influence in the region, it must pursue a strategy of 
accommodation and cooperation. Finally, India’s 
internationalist role has been diminishing steadily 
since the heady days of Nehru and is now Firmly 


: regionalist rather than globalist. India's global role is 


basically limited by regional and domestic instabili- 
ties and preoccupations. Kapur concludes with the 
judgement that Indian foreign policy is marked more 
and more by reactivity rather than ‘voluntarism’, and 
itisever more sensitive to domestic factors. 

Maya Chadda's Bthnicity, Security and Separa- 
tismin India focuses on India's regional policy and the 
domestic roots of its policy. She notes that one view of 
India is that it is basically ahegemonic-minded power 
in South Asia: Acontrary view is that India is basically 
a defensive, stalus quo power in respect of the region. 
Chadda argues that neither view is correct. A third and 
more accurate view comes from looking at the over- 
lap between domestic and regional policy. Nation 
building and international relations must be seen in one 
framework because that is ineffect how decision mak- 
ers in developing countries have to deal with social 
reality. In particular, ethnic fragmentation and the 
stresses and strains arising from it in post-colonial 
societies spill over into neighbouring countries. 

South Asia is no exception. India is beset by its 
own ethnic troubles and is simultaneously at the cen- 
tre of ethnic spillovers from its neighbours. And the 
pressures that result have led India to adopt a regional 
policy which is neither hegemonic or defensive. It is a 
policy, instead, which is sophisticated and managerial 
for the most part and relies on ‘relational contro!’ and 
‘interlocking balances’. Relational control is the abil- 
ity to affect not only outcomes but relations of conver- 
gence and conflict which produce outcomes. 


Relational control allows for interlocking balances оГ 


interests between centralising state authority and sub- 
nationalities. It also allows policy-makers to fashion 
anexternal balance, to adjust relations with neighbours 
who may be tempted'to interfere in India's domestic 
ethnic conflicts. Relational control involves the usc of 
persuasion, coercion, sanctions and force to produce 
an internal and external balance. 
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Two kinds of interlocking balances have been at 
the core of India's regional policy. The first balance is 
between idea of the historic state of India which is 
imagined as united and coherent and the idea of the 


` modern state of India which ts imagined as pluralistic 


but under a universalistic and rational central autho- 
rity that, essentially, allows differences to be accom- 


-~ modated. Policy-makers have to reconcile these two, 


often cohtending visions of India. The second balance 
requires ‘accommodation of conflicting claims to 
legislative power, public offices, and popular votes’, 
what Chadda calls the ‘traditional stuff of politics’. It 
is in this realm that interlocking balance is actually 
exercised through acts of ‘representation and 
co-optation, coercion or persuasion.’ To the extent 
that New Delhi fears that these balances are unravel- 
ling and that outsiders can take advantage of it, Indian 
policy-makers are forced to cultivate power and influ- 
ence over the neighbourhood. This is mistaken as 
hegemonism. 

What conclusions can one draw about Indian for- 


eign policy based on these four works? First, India's: 


policies have been sophisticated and successful, in the 
main. Obviously, Jaswant Singh differs here. Second, 
India'searly leaders were rather more interested in and 
adept at foreign policy. This should give us a pause for 
thought in an era of globalization where India is willy- 
nilly forced to engage the larger world: we seem to be 
drawing in at the precise moment when we should be 
reaching outwards. Third, domestic politics have and 
will continue to profoundly affect the course of our 
policies and our ability to deal with outsiders consist- 
ently and effectively. Fourth, India faces a variety of 
challenges to its unity and safety in the years to come. 
The end of the Cold War may be acomfort to the west- 
ern powers, but in regions such as South Asia there are 
dangers ahead. Fifth, and perhaps most importantly, 
Indian foreign policy ts distinctly liberal. By liberal, I 
mean simply that it repeatedly turns away from an 
excessively power politics approach. If there is one 
common assessment and concern among the four 
authors it is that India cannot and should not run its 
foreign relations with a narrow focus on Indian inter- 
ests backed by coercive power. Chaddais the least pre- 
scriptive of the four but given what she says about 


- the nature of and need for internal accommodation in 


India, I think it is fair to suppose that she would sup- 
port a broadly liberal policy i in the.external realm as 
well. 


. Kanti Bajpai 
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Comment: 
I wantto bethelastchild - 


ON 6 August 1945 an atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima and thus opened a Pandora's box. Even as 
the horrible era of World War II was coming to an end, 
another horrible era of nuclear war had begun. Gov- 
ernments have invested enormous resources in the 
development of compact and effective nuclear weap- 
ons for a holocaust, so that their country can be one of 
the nuclear powers ofthe world. 

` A nuclear deterrent makes a country sceptical. 
The logic of using a nuclear weapon may be gaining 


ground as large amounts of money have been used to . 


develop it. I don't see any future for human beings as 
long as we continue to possess nuclear weapons. We 
are currently living under a threat of nuclear weapons 
which havethe capacity to Completely annihilate every 
form of life, including human beings, from this planet. 

‘On the day’, IL, a 14 years old girl, saw a burning 
hell. The Bomb created a great shock, as if the sun in 
the sky had dropped on the earth, burning people as if 
they were flammable rags. Hiroshima, acity of 400,000 
people, suddenly turned into acity of death. [сап never 
forget the scenes of 53 years ago, such as the high 
flames throughout the night, people who all looked 
like ghosts roaming the streets, the numberless dead 
bodies, blue smoke from cremation fires and soon. АП 
these scenes make me shuddereven today. 

Till thenIhad firmly believed thatthe war wasa 
crusade to bring about liberation and peace in Asia. On 
that day, l realized that the war meant nothing but kill- 
ing people. Inthe ruins of the town, Iclasped many dead 
bodies telling them: ‘You must be suffering with the 
heat. I too was supposed to die, but Т ат alive.’ Hiro- 
shimais now completely rebuilt but the victims’ bones 
and blood still remain deep in the soil of the streets. 

My belief that ‘I was supposed to die’ is gaining 
strength with every passing year. The reason is that on 
that day I was to goto the Shim hospital with my mother 
to hospitalize my elder brother. The epicentre was just 
580 meters from the hospital. The ground temperature , 


at the time of the bomb blast reached 6000 degrees 
celsius. Because of the heat, the blast, and the radioac- 
tivity, a person vanished instantly, not leaving behind 
even apiece of bone. My elder brother who was stand- 
ing at the verandah of our house located 1200 metre 


away from the epicentre died as aresult ofthe heat. His. - 


face and neck turned black like lavafrom a volcano. 

Anothertragedy ofthe nuclear bomb was caused 
by the remaining radioactivity. It severely damaged the 
internal organs, blood and bones and killed tens of thou- 
sands. Even today, a number of people including some 
in the second generation are still suffering. The exist- 
ence of, chemical weapons, the effects of various 
chemicals, and the destruction of the environment are 
similarly dangerous for human minds and bodies. 

I came to know a shocking fact from a newspa- 
per on 29 June that after the nuclear tests by India‘and 
Pakistan, the focus would now be on the 4th genera- 
tion weapons; a H-bomb with a laser. This means that 
a country can possess a nuclear weapon without con- 
ductinga nucleartest. Whatadreadful situation! 

Scientists are largely responsible for this situa- 
tion which endangers all human beings. We should not 
be mere robots who work forthe sake of ourown coun- 
try, but a human who is proud to serve for the benefit 
ofall human beings on the planet. Politicians and mili- 
tary leaders have an important obligation to know what 
exactly happened in Hiroshima, not from the 30,000 
feet height from where the A-bomb was dropped, but 
on the ground where 200,000 people died, and convey 
thereality totheir people. 

Isincerely hope children of the 21stcentury will 
grow up ina world without nuclear weapons, war and 
fear of starvation. Let us join together to realize this. 
Let the children, like me from Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, be the last ones who experienced an A-bomb. 


Fumiko Amano 
Japan 
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Communication 
WE would like to respond to the review of our book, 
Towards aNon-Brahmin Millennium: from Iyothee 
Thass to Periyar, which appeared in Seminar 471, 
November 1998. 

1) We have written a 556 page book. Its contents 
narrate a little-known history of modern Tamil 
society. Here are essays on brahmin subjectivity, the 
advent and decline of acertain sort of political non- 
brahminism, the assertion of dalit history and 
identity, the coming of the radical self-respect 
movement and the evolution of a distinctive 
Dravidian, non-caste political constituency. But 
Shastri Ramachandaran’s review of our book has 
nothing to say about any of these themes. The 
reviewer appears disinterested in what we are 
actually saying in the book, as well as determined to 
impose his own largely distorted reading on the 


evidence we present. In this sense, the review reflects - 


the reviewer’s own prejudices than anything else. 

We would have welcomed arobust, imaginative 
and critical review of our book which, unlike this one, 
is able to distinguish the passion we have for our 
subject from routine prejudice, and which is able to 
locate and suggest ways and means of overcoming the 
limits to ourargument. Butareview suchas this, 
which ignores the book’s contents and mulls over its 
own pet paranoias, does not serve its purpose or ours. 

2) The book presents to the non-Tamil reader 
two great and unusual men and thinkers, Iyothee 
Thass and Periyar. Both men were critical of 
brahmins and brahminism, buteven more so of the 


varnashrama dharmic social order that systematically ` 


disvalues manual labour and labourers on one hand, 
and reifies the power of an intellect separated from 
life, work and lived social relationships, on the other. 
Nowhere in this review do we geta glimpse of the 
intricacy of argumentand the passionate logic with 
which both men expounded their ideas. Instead we 
havearoutine invocation of the most banal sorts of 


External Challenges 


objections to non-brahminism: that it was pitted 
against amere 3% of the population; that its agents 


-were facile in their historical reasoning; that, infact 


the entire business of Aryan and Dravidian, and 
invaders andindigenes isafoolish bit of polemic; 
that non-brahmin leaders and ideologues worked 
overtime to perpetuate colonial rule; and that Periyar 


was acrude brahmin hater who hastened his followers 


to prefer snakes to brahmins. 
None of these objections have any basis in fact, 


logic or sound argument. Brahmins may bea minority 


in Tamil country, but hegemony works everywhere 
through the power of expressive and highly 
persuasive ideologies and not through the power of 
numbers. In our very first chapter we have attempted 
to explain how this happened in Madras at the 
beginning of ourcentury. Why has not 
Ramachandaran made a single reference to our 
complex description of brahmin subjectivity ?.Or to 
the fact that we have made brahmins speak in their 
own voice and allowed the reader to judge the limits to 
their avowed liberalism? 

As for faulty historical logic, the references in 
our book to ‘Aryan invaders’ and ‘foreign 
interlopers', as well as to the purported egalitarianism 
of old Tamil society —these have been duly 
historicised and contextualised. We have 
demonstrated how history was actually a favourite 
discursive game with intellectuals at the beginning of 
ourcentury and thatnon-brahmins respondedina : 
distinctive fashion to the challenges posed by 
colonial knowledge systems such as numismatics, 
philology and ethnology. The reviewer has made it 
seem as if the Aryan-Dravidian controversy was a 
foolish one and that those who indulged in it were 
misguided antiquarians who merely wanted to fault 
the Tamil brahmin. 

Worse, he has conflated particular opinions, as 
expressed by particular actors and agents ata given ^ 


A 


conjuncture, with what he assumes to be our views. 
This is truly mischievous, since it completely 
misrepresents our authorial reticence and makes us 
seem partisan. We have, as we note in our 
introduction, returned to non-brahmins and dalitsa 
history that historians have denied them and returned 
to that history voices which have so far been 
unrecorded. We have not trespassed the limits of our 
enquiry, and have merely lived up to the passion 
which sentus on this historical quest in the first place. 

The non-brahmin support for British rule is also 
wilfully misinterpreted. A careful reader of the text, 
especially of chapters 2-6, will note that non- 
brahmins preferred British rule to brahmin rule 
chiefly because they were unwilling to accept that 
Indian nationalism was truly consensual and were 
quite convinced that it was a fiction which served the 
interests ofthe Indian upper castes. The reviewer does 
not care to trace in all its complexity, the non- 
brahmin-British relationship as we have outlined it, 
and is instead content to fall back on unexamined 
assumptions that tautologically assert their truth 
value. As for Periyar, since this is one thinker who has 
proved notoriously difficult to domesticate, those 
who find his ideas bothersome, threatening and 
challenging attempt to get out of their unease Бу 
blaming him instead. Ramachandaran has resorted to 
this mode of criticism as well and rather than engage 
witha brilliant, fierce and prophetic mind has taken to 
ridiculing it. 

Our book contains many instances of the great 
man’s insights regarding the nature of power and the 
modes of its deployment in caste society and if these 
have not caught the reviewer’s attention, onecan only 
lament his loss. 

Though one is loath to discuss authorial intent 
and motivation, Ramachandaran's self-righteous and 
cynical tone begs the question: why is itthat 
whenever brahmin power and authority are criticised, 
those who feel such criticisms to be misplaced slide 
away from the terms of the argument and conveniently 
speak of the will to power of a generic and unspecified 
ruling class? Why this culture of silence, of non- 
accountability, this foreclosing of self-criticism? 

Finally, itreally bothers us that Seminar, inits 

-issue on dalits, should carry such areview as this. Not 
only is 1tunfair to the book's subject but to the readers 
of the journal as well, for rarely does such an ill- 
informed and self-important article appear in it. 


V. Geetha and S. V. Rajadurai 
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IT is often argued that election season is the best time 
to raise issues of general concern. After all, when else 


do ordinary citizens encounter the political class as ` 


captive audience, even more as supplicants. It is thus 
not surprising that so many of our activist groups rev 
up their special concerns hoping to inveigle them into 
the political agendas of contending parties. From 
onions to saraswati vandana — every conceivable 
issue iscurrently battling for political recognition. 

In these hustings, whereeach contestant tirelessly 
proclaims his/her empathy for the poor, it is indeed 
intriguing that a recent cabinet decision to place the 
amended Land Acquisition Act (1894) in the. winter 
session of Parliamenthas gone virtually unnoticed. No 
wonder the recent meeting of NGOs and action groups 


interrogating the draft legislation and proposing | 


amendments never made it to our newspapers. 

Rarely is it realized that barring Africa, India 
enjoys the dubious distinction of having generated the 
largest number of displaced people, a large majority 
inthe name of development. The conservative estimate 
of the number of people displaced from 1950 to 1991 
is about 2,13,00,000, if one restricts the causal factors 
to dams, mines, wildlife sanctuaries and industry. If one 
includes urban displacement due to various deliberate 
or planned activities, then the number would rise to 
30-35 million. According to government records at 
least 75% of those displaced are still not cared for or 
rehabilitated. 

Central to the process of displacementand (hope- 
fully) rehabilitation is the Land Acquisition Act. This 
1894 legislation laid down the purpose for, conditions 
ünder, and the procedurethrough which land could be 
notified for acquisition as also the compensation to be 
paid. 

It is indeed instructive that, particularly after the 
shifts ineconomic policy favouring private enterprise, 
efforts areunderway to modify theLAA with theinten- 
tion to facilitate and speed-up the acquisition process. 
The current draft is a step in that direction. This when, 
despite nearly two decades of organising, networking 


and lobbying by concerned activist groups, the gov- 


ernment has turned a deaf earto pleas abouta national 
rehabilitation policy. 

The aforementioned NGO meeting points out that 
the evolution of the meaning of public purpose gives 
the state extremely broad powers of acquisition since 
it continues to be premised on the doctrine of eminent 


External Challenges 


domain. Simply stated, land which is not privately 
owned (all common property. resources — forests, 
pastures, wasteland) is seen as vested in the state. 
Consequently, there is no legal recognition of the 
poor whose very livelihood depends on accessing these 
resources. 

The proposed new definition of public interest 
not only goes bevond judicial scrutiny, but may be 
altered after acquisition and can only be determined 
by the state. Further, the thrust towards making the 


process swifter and less cumbersome has resulted in a 


drastic shortening of the legal notice period, as also 
the period in which objectianscan be filed. Finally, the 
district collector is sought to be installed as the final 
authority in the matter. Appeals, if any, can only be 
entertained by the High Court. : І 

Notwithstandingthe passage of the 73rd and 74th 
amendments to the Constitution relating to panchayats 
and municipalities, the proposed act is marked by its 
non-recognition of the locus-standi of even these statu- 
tory bodies, what to mention other collectivities and 
public interest groups. No right to information here! 
Similarly, when discussing compensation, the pro- 
posed act does not talk about replacementof livelihood 
lost orensuring that life after resettlement is at the mini- 
mum equivalent to the state at the time of acquisition. 
Further, if our power minister is to be taken seriously, 
activists who delay acquisition proceedings should 
be jailed as anti-national for hampering our efforts to 
facilitate the inflow of private investment in infrastruc- 
ture projects. 

It should thus cause little surprise that affected 
groups and communities are dismayed with what they 
seeas ‘pro-industry’ amendments. Unlike earlier when 
the state machinery was somewhat more pluralised and 
there was the possibility of relying on the state as a bul- - 
wark, the congruence of interest between the state and 
private industry is far more marked today. | 

If politics does serve a public-purpose then опе 
has aright to assume that some of these concerns should 
be refracted through the political process. Or is it that 
those displaced or facing displacement, since they . 
come from the bottom layers of society, often noteven 
registered as voters, are in actual fact not citizens’? As 
anation prone to flaunt its status as the world’s largest 
democracy, this is a question worth pondering over. 
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